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Aeutilon   vitifolium,    43 

Acer  griseum,  201 

Aescuius  californica,  50;  A.  indica, 

201 
Aethionema   stylosum,    69 
Agricultural   Bill   and    nurserymen, 

the,   53 
Agricultural  text  books,   123 
Agricultural    training    for    disabled 

ex-Service  men,   115 
Agricultural    wages,     164 
Agriculture  and  the  Unemployment 

Insurance    Act,    283 
Ailanthus,    the,    224,    277 
Allotment   holders'    tenure,   53 
Allotments,    compulsory    hiring    of. 

295. 
Alpine  garden,  the,  16,  69,  95,  121. 

157.  205,  241.  200,   299,  311 
Alpine   Columbine,  the,    311 
Alpine  meadows  of  Burma-Yunnan, 

the,  241 
Alpines,   a    rare    work    on.   296 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  242 
Amaryllis    Belladonna,   241 
America:     bulb    growing    in,     53; 
cereal   crops    in,    1 ;    corn    crops 
of    North,    54;    notes    from,     3; 
plant  import  prohibition  in,  163 
American  Gooseberry  mildew,  152 
Anchusas,    33 
Anemone    fulgens,    290 
Annuals  :     at     Reading.     135;     for 

pot  culture,   119 
Answers       to       Correspondents  ;— 
Amaryllis     leaves     injured,      64 ; 
American  blight   in  the   orchard, 
291 ;     Anthemis     cupaniana,     28 ; 
Ants     in     a     Peach     house,     12: 
Apples,    cuttings   of,    162;    Apple 
shoots,    eggs   on    an,    150;  Apple 
weevil,        the,       162;        Aspara- 
gus       foliage        injured,        210; 
Asters,  diseased.   90,    174;    Arum 
Lilies     (Richardias),     186;    Basic 
slag,      delivery     of,      52;      Bees, 
method      of        preventing        the 
swarming   of,  40;   Beetles   on  As- 
paragus,    90;     Blackberry,     the, 
102,        seeds       of       40;        Black 
Currant  leaves    discoloured,    150 ; 
Begonia      Gloire      de      Lorraine, 
114;      Bramble      growths       with 
galls,     12;    Broccoli     and     Cauli 
flower,   306 ;    Brunfelsia.  the  pro- 
pagation     of,      40;      Bulbs,     the 
forcing  of,  234;  Bunch  of  flowers, 
definition      of      a,       186 :      Caper 
Spurge,    the,    90;    Ceanothus,  the 
propagation       of,      52;       Celery. 
early   306.    Cheiranthus     Allionii. 
198 ;      Chrysanthemums :    disease 
of,      186,      flowers     of,      rotting. 
•—253;       new,       270;       rust       on 
^leaves    of,    138:    showing    revers  • 
J2™louring    of     the     florets,     270; 
Cinerarias.      wilting      in,       246; 
Lf>l'limbers    for  planting    outside  a 
^-conservatory,    234;    Clematis    and 
—  Rouble   Gypsophila,    root-grafting 
~Sn\    270;    Clover,   the   eradication 
2rf,   fn m  lawns,    246:    Colchiums, 
^4;     Cricket     bat    Willow,     the, 
90 ;    Cricket    ground,    grass    mix- 
ture for   a,  294;  Cucumbers,   90, 
114,    186.    210,    246;    Cyclamens, 
grubs     attacking,      282;      Dahlia 
roots,     storing,  "  246 :     Entertain- 


ments tax  and  flower  shows,  12; 
Ferns,  hardy,  162;  Fig  leaves 
injured,  114;  Fig  tree,  pruning 
a.  314;  Flowers,  kinds  ami 
varieties  of,  90;  Formal  gar- 
dening, 102;  Foxglove,  campanu- 
late,  flower  of,  40;  Freesias, 
unhealthy,  306;  Fruit  trees: 
on  Pine  lands,  258 ;  insect  pest 
of.  90:  salt  as  a  manurial  dress- 
ing for.  314;  value  of,  in  .a  change 
of  tenancy,  210;  Gardeners 
and  the  Une.uiployment  Act,  282; 
Gardener's  notice,  a,  150,  174, 
222;  Gentiana  acaiulis,  294; 
Geranium  classification,  work 
on,  28;  Glory  Pea,  the,  222; 
Gloxinias  failing,  90;  Gooseberry 
bushes  injured,  40;  Gooseberry 
mildew,  90;  Grapes,  64,  138,  174. 
186 ;  IHeating  apparatus  for  a 
small  greenhouse,  150;  Hollies, 
the  propagation  of,  270;  Hor- 
ticultural books,  222;  Horti- 
cultural instructors,  12,  102. 
234,  Hyacinths,  Roman,  flower- 
ing prematurely,  258 ;  Hy- 
drangeas, blue,  186 ;  Iris, 
disease  of,  222;  Jam  making, 
glucose  and  sugar  for,  102 ; 
Labels,  xylonite,  12;  Land  for 
allotments  by  Borough  and  LTrban 
District  Councils,  hiring  of,  314 ; 
Landlord's  right  to  plants,  222 : 
Laurel  branches  injured,  40; 
Lawns:  the  renewal  of.  12; 
returfing,  186 ;  Levelling 

ground,  222;  Lilium  tigrinum, 
198;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  com- 
mercial culture  of,  314;  Logan- 
berry seeds.  40;  Macedonian 
Melons,  102;  Manure:  con- 
taining wood  chips,  90;  for 
Asparagus  and  Strawberries, 
234 ;  Market  gardening,  126 ; 
Market  gardens,  inspection 
of,  90;  Marrows,  failing, 
90;  Mealy  bug  on  Vines, 
126;  Melons:  from  Macedonia, 
102;  unhealthy,  12.  90,  162, 
246 ;  Mice  :  and  Bulbs.  222 ; 
in  a  rock  garden,  102;  Mont- 
bretias,  unhealthy,  40;  Moss 
in  lawns,  114;  "Mummy"  Pea, 
the,  12;  Mushrooms,  the  cul- 
tivation of.  246 ;  Narcissus 
bulbs  injured,  12 ;  Narcissus 
poeticus,  failure  of,  52;  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus,  232;  Nec- 
tarines injured,  186;  Night  soil 
and  gvpsum,  314;  Nursery 
stock,  40;  Onion  fly,  the,  90; 
Onions,  white  Spanish,  210; 
Orchid  flower,  a  double,  12 ; 
Orchid  lea.ves,  brown  tipped, 
150;  Orchid  seedlings,  28; 
Orchids,  hybrid.  270;  Palm  seeds. 
150;  Pea,  "The  Mummy,  12; 
Peach  fruits  unsatisfactory,  52 ; 
Peach  leaves  falling,  12,  40,  52. 
78 ;  Peach  trees  :  the 

gumming  of,  150;  shot  hole 
fungus  of,  90;  Pear  Beunv 
Clairgeau,  314:  Pears:  cuttings 
of,  162:  under  glass,  fer- 
tilisers for,  52;  Peas:  dis- 
eased, 90;  preservation  of 
green,  40;  Pimpernel,  the 
Blue,  222:  Plough  for  garden 
use,   28:    Plums   for   a    north  wall. 


186;  Poison  Ivy,  the,  198; 
Potatos,  hard  "seed,"  52; 
Primula  malacoides,  246;  P. 
obconica,  double,  314;  Ranun- 
culus, the  creeping.  306;  Rasp- 
berry canes  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  52;  Raspberries,  late 
fruiting  258 ;  Red  Currants : 
caterpillars  on,  12 ;  with 
spotted  leaves,  246 ;  Rhodo- 
dendrons, the  pruning  of,  210 ; 
R,  H.S.  examinations  in  horti- 
culture. 90,  246;  Richardia,  soft 
rot  disease  of,  258 ;  Roses  : 
attacked  by  insects.  246 . 
disease  of,  76,  174.  186.  258; 
fragrant.  102.  186;  rambler,  174; 
Sand  tennis  court,  a,  210 ; 
Saxifraga  "Miss  Willmott,"  222; 
Scots  Fir  attacked  by  insects, 
282;  Shrubs,  the  propaga- 
tion of  hardy,  258 ;  Shrubs,  red 
flowering  hardv  evergreen,  52 ; 
Small  holdings,'  12,  162;  Soft-rot 
of  Calla.  258;  Strawberry  plants 
failing,  126 ;  Sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, 138  ;  Sweet  P'ea  Splendour. 
314 ;  Sweet  Peas,  streak  disease 
of.  52;  The  Seed  World,  314; 
Tennis  courts,  12 ;  moss  on 
hard.  294;  Tomatos  :  abs'jruce 
of  colour  in,  78 ;  botrytis 
attacking,  52 ;  rot  disease  of, 
90;  white  fly  on,  90;  Tra- 
gopogon  pratense  minor,  pro- 
perties of,  52;  Vine  border,  soil 
from  a,  174;  Vines,  mildew  on, 
12,  52,  246;  Vinery,  construction 
of  a  cool,  306;  Vapourer  moth, 
the,  114;  Violas,  114;  Violets, 
270;  Wallflowers  injured. 

198;  White  fly,  cure  for,  12: 
White  Poplars  attacked  by  a 
beetle,  28 ;  Water  Lilies,  re- 
stricting overgrown,  174 ; 
Woodlice,  174;  Xylonite,  labels 
of,  12. 
Antirrhinums:      at     Wisley.       79; 

shot-hole  disease  of,   158. 
Antwerp  :     awards     at     the    inter 
national  show  at,   211;  exhibition 
of     Sweet      Peas     at,     2 ;     horti- 
cultural   exhibitions  at.   1 
Aphelandra,    261 
Aphides    and    plant    disease,    200 
Aponogeton   distachyon  at   Wisley, 

249,  292 
Apple  crop.  the.  255 
Apple,  the  origin  of  the  cultivated, 

223  (see   ;.bo  p.   296). 
Apple,   monument   to  an,   211 
Apple  pips,  scarcity  of.  160 
Apple     trees,      the      manuring      of 

dwarf,    5 
Apples:    Alfriston,    112;    Herring's 
Seedling,  255;  Joy  Bells,  303;  Old 
Orange  Pearmain,  22;  Peasgood's 
Nuns -ih   Ideath  of  the  raiser  of), 
79;      Peerless,      179;      Rev.     W. 
Wilks,    49;     St.     Everard,     147, 
179,  The  Premier,  152 
Apples  :  colour  in.  243:  spotting  In, 
216;    the    freezing   of,    296;    the 
oldest.   42;  the   packing  of,    170; 
variety  tests  of.  84 
Appointments    in    Ireland,    140 
Arbor.      Agnes      {Water      Plants), 

189 
Arbutus        Menziesii        in        British 
Columbia.    289 


Law    Notes;    Obituary; 


Aristolochia    elegans,   23 
Ashridge,  the  gardens  at,   163 
Aspen  wood  for  match  making,  176 
Association       of       Economic       Bio 

logists,    272 
Aster   Mons,  285 
Astronomy,     the     relations    of,     to 

botany,  236 
Atraphaxis    Billardieri,    69 
Attalea    Cohune,    211 


Bagatelle,  new  Roses  at,  21 

Baker,  Dr.   J.   G.,   the   late,  124 

Balfour-Browne,     Frank     (Keys     to 
the    Orders  of   Insects),  104 

Barley,    pollen  of,   103 

Barrow-in-Furness,      Potato     trials 
at,    291 

Basic  slag,    prices   for,    139 

Bateson,  W.  (Journal  of  Genetics), 
104 

Bean,      Broad,      an      extraordinary, 
292 

Beech    trees   in   London,    67 

Bee   disease,    cause   of,    235 

Begonia  fuchsioides,  292 

Belgian    awards    to    British    horti 
culture,  212 

Benevolent    Institution,    Gardeners' 
Royal,    2.    14.    37 

Bequest    to  gardeners,    103 

Berberis  Francisci-Ferdinandi. 

312;  B.  polyantha,  201 

Besant,    Mr.    J.     W.,    appointment 
of,  65 

Bifrenaria    Harrisonae,    93 

Bird      Sanctuary      in      the      Brent 
Valley,   41 

Birmingham's   public    parks,    187 

Black  Currants,  big  bud  in,  10.  49 

Blossom  time,    length  of  day   and, 
115,  127 

Bloxham,  Mr.   Giles,  retirement  of, 
211 

Books,  Notices  of  ; — A  Book  of 
Dovecotes  (.1.  0.  Cooke),  296; 
A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus 
Eucalyptus  (./.  H.  Maiden),  272; 
An  Account  of  the  Herbarium  at 
the  University  of  Oxford 
(S.  H.  Vines  'and  C.  Druee), 
104;  Annual  Report,  of  the 
Research  Station,  Long  Ash- 
Ion,  Bristol,  2;  Botanical 
Magazine,  164;  British  Grasses, 
Illustrations  of  (J.  F.  McGill), 
127;  Cuilinary  Herbs  [Mrs. 
Grieve),  179;  Flora  of  Jamaica, 
the  (II'.  Fawcett  and  A.  B. 
BendU),  109;  Flowering  Plants 
of  South  Africa  (./.  B.  Pole 
Evans),  223:  Genus  Eucalyptus, 
the  (/.  //.  Maiden),  109; 
Home  Landscapes  (II'.  Bobin- 
.■>on),  200;  Insect  Pests  and 
Fungus  Diseases  of  Fruit  and 
Hops  [Percival  ■/.  Fryer), 
15:  Journal  of  Genetics  (W. 
lialeson  ami  It.  i'.  Punnett. 
104;  Keys  to  the  Orders  of 
Insects  (Frank  Balfour-Browne), 
104:  Lawns  (Sutton  and  Som  . 
213;  Le  Xover  (/''.  Lesourd\, 
249;  London  Trees  (A.  />■ 
Webster).  285:  New  /'calami 
Plants  and  their  Story  (/-. 
Cockayne),  93.  271:  Practical 
Hints'     on      the      Culture      and 
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General  Management  of  Al- 
pine or  Rock  Plants  (James 
Lothian),  285;  Profitable  Fruit 
Growing  (John  Wright),  242; 
Publications  Received,  2,  104,  174, 
200,  236,  248,  260,  272;  E.H.S. 
Journal,  163;  The  Australasian 
Rose  Book  (N.  G.  Elliott),  129; 
The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles 
and  their  Eggs  (T '.  A.  Coward), 
260;  The  British  Charophyta 
(James  Groves  and  George 
Russell  Bullock- Webster),  117; 
The  Nature  Study  of  Plants 
(T.  A.  Dymes),  66;  The 
Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose 
Growing  (Geo.  C.  Thomas), 
248;  The  Rock  Garden  (E.  H. 
Jenkins),  201;  The  Vegetable 
Garden  ( Vilmorin-Andrieux  et 
C'ie),  259  ;  Water  Plants  (Agnes 
Arber),  189;  Wiens  Schrebergar 
ten  (!<'.  Siller  and  Camille 
Schneidzr).    66 

Bookseller,  wanted  a  horticultural. 
219,   249,    267 

Brassica   crosses,   60 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattlcya  Snowdon, 
290;    B.-L.-C.    Winston,    239 

Brent  Valley  Eird  Sanctuary,  41 

British  Empire  Forestry  dele- 
gates   visit    Edinburgh,    41 

Brotherston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  golden 
wedding    of,    212 

"  Buckeve  "  draining  machine,  the, 
116 

Buddleias,    hvbrid,   181 

Bulb  garden,  the,  93,  141,  217, 
229,   241,  287,  301 

Bulb  School  at  Lisse,  Holland,  the, 
19 

Bull,    Mr.   Edward,  115 

Bullace,    The    Langley,    291 

Bullock-Webster,  George  Russell 
(The  British    Charophyta),     117 

Bur  on  a  weeping   Ash,  251 
C 

Cabbages,  spring,  48 

Cacti,   flowering,    18 

Calceolarias,    hybrid,  47,    61 

Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  128; 
new  superintendent  of,   116 

Campanula  Allionii,  69;  C.  oairpa 
tica,  121;  C.  garganica  Tully's 
variety,   69,  95 

Canadian  park,   a,  311 

Canadian  fruit   crop,    the,    188 

Carnations  :  annual,  217 ;  border, 
131;  Mimizan,  87;  new,  278; 
perpetual-flowering,  129;  winter- 
flowering,    304 

Carnage  of  pot  plants  by  pas 
senger   train,    224 

Caselton,  Mr-.   George.  152 

Castor  Oil  plant,  inheritance  in  the, 
296 

Cattleya  Albania,  31 ;  C.  Annette, 
290;  C.  Judah,  Usk  Priory  var., 
110;  C.  Merope,  The  Dell 
var.,    239;  C.    Orpheus,    93 

Cattleyas  from   Westonbirt,   239 

Cattle    food    from    seaweed,    248 

Cereal  crops  in  the  United  States, 
1 

Celery,   18 

Cereal  supplies,  forecast  of  the 
world's,    260 

Certificated  Fruit  and  Vegetables  ; 
— Apples  :  Herring's  Seedling, 
184;  Peerless.  114:  The  Premier, 
114;  Tythby's  Seedling,  184; 
Melons  :  (unnamed  seedling),  64  : 
Victory,  114;  Peas:  Admiral 
Beatty.  77:  Duke  of  Albany,  77; 
Electricity,  77;  Primo,  77;  Pros- 
peritv.  77;  Reading  Wonder,  77: 
Skipper,  77:  S.  T.  Wright,  77; 
Potatos  :  Frankville  Favourite, 
244;  Great  Scot.  244;  Vi  Vernon, 
244;  Warwick  Castle,  244; 
Spinach.  Long-sianding  Round. 
77;  Triumph  Improved,  77: 
Victoria,   77 


Certificated  Plants  : — Antirrhinums  : 
Afterglow,  196;  Bonfire,  196; 
Bonny  Lass,  196;  Cardinal,  196; 
Carmine  Queen  Improved,  196; 
Cerise  King,  196;  Crimson  King, 
196;  Daphne,  196;  Fascination 
Improved,  196;  Golden  Gen., 
196;  Lady  Roberts,  196; 
Maize  Queen,  196;  Morning 
Glow  Improved  196;  Plymou 
thia,  196;  Prima  Donna,  196; 
Rembrandt,  196;  Rose  Queen, 
196;  Shirlev  Strain,  11;  Spit- 
fire, 196;  Sybil  Eckford,  196; 
Tcmi  Thumb,  196;  Yellow 
King  Improved,  196 ;  Yellow- 
Queen,  196;  White  Queen,  196; 
Wild    Rose,    196;    Asters:    Elsa. 

183  ;  Hawlmark  Terra  Cotta,  113  ; 
Maggie       Perry,       161;      Perry's 

White,  161;  Queen  of  the  Lilacs. 
183;  Rachel  Ballard,  161; 
Begonias  :  Lady  Cory,  28;  Lady 
Rhondda,  28;  Berberis  X  ferax. 
257;  Brasso-Cattleya  Admiral 
Jellicoe  var.  Rosita,  197;  B.C. 
Ilene  var.  grandis,  138;  B.C. 
Lisette,  138;  B.C.  Maroniris  var. 
Canary.  138;  B.C.  Mrs.  Pitt. 
232;  B.C.  Olympus  var.  Nena. 
161:  B.-C.   Ro.ita  var.  Harmony, 

184  ;  B'rasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya 
Amber,  161;  B.-L.-C.  Blenheim 
Orange,  113;  B.-L.-C.  Cissie,  280 ; 
B.-L.-C.  Incuman  Fasey's  var.. 
161;  B.-L.-C.  Muriel  var.  Gold- 
crest.  197;  B.-L.-C.  Muriel 
magnifica,  183;  B.-L.-C.  The 
Baroness.  Fasev's  var.,  257; 
B.-L.-C.  Thyone,  197;  Cam 
panulas  :  Bellardii  var.  Miranda, 
28-  Woodstock,  63;  Carnations: 
Blush  Clove,  28;  Cupid,  281; 
Edward  Allwood,  304;  Jeanme, 
281  ;  Lord  Lan.bourne,  183 : 
Laddie.  280,  281;  Lady  Inver- 
forth,  183 ;  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Donald, 39;  Mrs.  T.  Ives,  39: 
Saffron.  281;  White  Pearl,  183, 
281  ;  Wivelsfield  Apricot,  281: 
Cattleya  Abekeniae,  138,  C. 
Adula  var.  Sunset,  197:  C. 
Diana  majestiea,  89 ;  C. 
Eleanora.  197;  C.  Ena  var. 
Albert  Francois,  197  ;  C.  Hardy 
ana  alba  Axholme  House  var., 
197;  C.  Heliodor.  113;  C. 
Henshallii  The  Premier,  197;  C. 
Hesperus.  39:  C.  Martella.  232; 
C.  Picotee,  232;  C.  The  Prince, 
184;  C.  triumphans  Blenheim 
var.'.  113;  Chrysanthemums: 
Blanche  du  Poiten,  183;  Bril- 
liant, 137;  Catriona,  256; 
Christmas  'Wonder.  304  ;  Helena 
Margerison,  256;  Hollicot  1920, 
113;  Hollicott  Beauty.  161; 
Huntsman,  232,  233;  Kenneth, 
196:  Lichfield  Purple.  149.  160; 
Marian  Collier,  1%;  Mayfield 
Giant,  196;  Miss  Margaret  Davis. 

233  ;  Mrs.  John  Balmer,  256 ;  Mrs. 

Spencer  Chichester,  233;  Nadine. 

281;    Nantwich    Aristocrat,     160; 

Norman  Chittenden,  256,  257: 
Peace.      281;      Pink      Profusion. 

183;  Pourpre  Poitevine,  232.  233; 

Red  Cross.  160;  September 
White.       149;       Silver      Lining. 

160;  Teresa,  256,  257;  The 
Favourite,  305;  Winter  Glow. 
."•04 ;  Yolande,  281 ;  Columnea 
gle-riosa  purpurea,  183;  Coreop- 
sis grandiflora  Perry's  var., 
28 ;  Cotoneaster  frigida  Vicarii, 
232;  C.  Henryi.  161;  C.  salici- 
folia  flocos^a,  232;  Cypripedium 
Bacchus,  280;  C.  Climax,  197; 
C.  Forest  King,  280:  C.  Greyii 
If  addon  House  var.,  39;  C. 
Memoria  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  305 ; 
C.  Memovia  F  M.  OgilviV 
Chardwar  var.,  280;   C.  Rosettii 


Axholme     House    var.,    197;     C. 
Warrior,  290;    Dahlias:    Abbots- 
ford,    149;    Islay,    149;    Porthos, 
149  ;    Ulva,     149 ;     Delphiniums : 
Blue    Queen,    11;    Miss    Marjorie 
Ferguson,         11;         Dendrobium 
crystallinum    album,     38;     Fox- 
glove,   Shirley    Strain,    11 ;     Gen- 
tiana    Farreri,     137 ;     Gladiolus : 
Atalanta,  63 ;    Banner   of    Hope. 
89;      Duke      of      Bedford,      89; 
E.  J.  Shaylor,  89;  Golden  Dream. 
113 ;     Herrr.ione,     63 ;     Kehvay's 
Masterpiece,         113 ;        Kehvay's 
Monarch,   113;     Mary     Pickford, 
89 :    Painted    Lady,    63 ;   Princess 
Radziwill,    115;     Snowdon,    113; 
Yellow     Beauty,    89;     Heliopsis 
Orange    King,     113;     Helianthus 
Monarch,     161;     Lavatera    Olbia 
rosea,    63 ;     Laelio-Catteya    Bom 
hardier.    89;    L.-C.     Fulva,     257; 
L.-C.    Georgius    Invincible,    197 ; 
L.-C.  Golden    Oriole    var.   Mdlle. 
Marthe      Derihon,      197;       L.-C. 
Grand  Monarch,  161;  L.-C.  J.  F. 
Birbbeck     var.      Leviathan,     38; 
L.-C.  Momus    Bryndir    var.,  257; 
L.-0.  Royal  Purple,  161 ;  L.-C.  San 
Juan,    The  Dell    var.,  11;    L.-C. 
Servia      Edgemoor      var. ,      197 ; 
L.-C.    Schrdderae    gloriosa,    305 : 
L.-C.  Shogun  var.  rubra,  39  ;  L.-C. 
Tenera  gloriosa,  38;  L.-C.  Thyone 
McBean's      var.,      197;       Lilium 
Brownii   var.    kansuense,    63 ;    L. 
pseudo-tigrinum,  63  :  Michaelmas 
Daisies  :      Anita     Ballard,      244 ; 
Antwerp,  244;  Beauty  of  Colwall, 
244;  Beauty    of    Ronsdorf,     244; 
Bianca,     244;     Blue     Gem,     244; 
Brightest  and  Best,  244;  Bruges, 
244;     Cassubicus,    244:     Climax, 
244;    Dick    Ballard,    244;    Golden 
Rain,   244;  Heather    Glow,    244; 
Katherine,     244;    King     George, 
244;   Lil    Fardell,    244;    Maid    of 
Colwall,   244;   Mrs.    Frank  Penn, 
244;  Mrs.  Perrv,  244;  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Wright,      244;"      Mrs.       Wheeler 
Bennett,      244;      rubellus,      244; 
Queen.       244;       Ribston,       244; 
Rudolph  Goethe,    244;    Ryecroft 
Pink,    244;    Silver    Queen,     244; 
Wienholtzi,     244;      Wonder      of 
Colwall,   244;    Miltonia    Bleuana 
Pitt's   var.  39;   Miltonioda     Har- 
woodii       var.        Excelsior,       11; 
Montbretias :    James    Coey,     89 ; 
Joan      of      Arc,      89 ;      Myosotis 
oblogata    Bluebird.    280;    Nerine 
Aurora,     183 ;      N.      Hera,     161  ; 
N.      Mascotte,     161 ;     Odontioda 
Alcantara  rotundum,  39;  0.  Bed- 
fordiae,  39;  0.  Blue  Bird,  11;  0. 
Bridesmaid    var.     Dora,    38 ;     O. 
cardinalis.  232;  0.  delectissimum, 
39;   0.   Jupiter,   Pitt's  var.,  290; 
0.     Laura.     39;     Odontoglossum 
X    Ardentdora,  305 ;     0.     Corona 
magnificum,     38:       O.      crispum 
var.     Courage,    38 ;      O.    c.    var. 
She,   38;     0.   c.   xanthotes     Best- 
yellow,  38;  O.  Dusky  Queen,  184; 
0.   Eldorado,  39 ;  0.   Jasper  var. 
Sunbeam,  38;  0.     Leeanum    var. 
Dusky   Maid,  38;   0.    majesticum 
var.  giganteum,  38;  O.   Miguelito 
Fasey's   var.,  113;    0.    Mrs.    Jas. 
Wood,  184;  O.  Red  Admiral.  257; 
0.  Rosina  magnificum,  280;  0.  Sir 
Harry  Veitch.  184:  0.  St.  George, 
Ralli's  var..  257;  0.  Victory  var. 
Supreme,  11 ;    Oenothera    biennis 
Golden     Glow.     39:     Polygonum 
campanulatum,      183;      Phloxes; 
Alpha,     63;     Dr.     Charcot,    89; 
H.    J.    Jones,    89:    Pyrus    firma, 
113:     Roses:     Betty    Uprichard, 
24;     Kilbee     Stuart,     24;     Coral 
Cluster,    173;     Glory    of     Hurst, 
137:      J.       G.      Glassford,      24, 
173;        Kostor's       Orleans.       24; 


Lady  Inchiquin,  24 ;  Lady 
Maureen  Stuart,  24;  Mabel 
Morse,  24;  Majorie  Bulkeley,  24, 
149 ;  Mrs.  Curnock  Sawday,  51 ; 
Mrs.  John  Inglis,  173;  Vanity, 
24;  Scabiosa  Diamond,  137;  S. 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  137;  Sidalcea 
Rose  Queen,  39 ;  Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Forma,  280;  S.-L.-C. 
Pandora  X  Marathon,  64;  Sweet 
Peas  :  Colne  Valley,  11 ;  Mascotts 
Helio,  63;  Verdun  11;  Tbalic- 
trum  dipterocarpum  album,  63 ; 
Verbena  chamaedrifolia,  242 ; 
Vanda  coerulea  var.  formesa,  197 ; 
Vuylstekeara  Brewii,  39;  V. 
Memoria  Joseph  Charlesworth, 
183 ;  V.  Mrs.  Pitt,  89. 

Chapman,  Mr.   A.,  the  late,  312 

Charlesworth,  Mr.  J.,  the  late,  112. 
124,    272 

Chermes  attacking  trees  of  the 
Douglas   Fir,  36 

Children's  gardens  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  80 

Chilman,  Thomas,  long  service  of, 
296 

Choisya   ternata,   119 

Chrysanthemum  congress  in  Paris, 
248 

Chrysanthemums  :  as  a  link  in 
Anglo  -  Japanese  friendship, 

236;  in  the  London  parks, 
188 ;  prizes  for  raisers  of 
new,    175;    single-flowering,    253 

Cinerarias,  49,  81;  increasing,  by 
means   of   cuttings,  67 

Cirrhopetalum  fascinator,  143 ; 
C.   Mastersianum,  57 

Citrus   fruits  in   Queensland,    223 

Clerodendron  ugandense,  92,  136, 
160 

Climbers,  late  flowering,  237 

Climatis   Sieboldii,  109 

Clover   seed,    white,   224 

Cockayne,  L.  (New  Zealand 
Plants  and  Their  Story),  93, 
271 

Coconut  cultivation  in  America, 
224 

Coelogyne   pandurata,    31 

Cooke.'  A.   O.    (A    Book    of    Dove- 

cotes),  296 
Conifers :    Formosan,     277 ;    names 
of,  156,  168,  169;  rare,  in  British 
Columbia,  203;  in  France.  302 

Covent    Garden    porters,    188 

Cornus  controversa,  43;   C.    Kousa, 

43 
Coward,     T.     A.     (The    Birds     of 

the  British  Isles  and  therr  Eggs), 

260 
Crataegus   cordata,    59;    C.    onent- 

alis,  165;  C  orientalis  sanguinea, 

3 
Crocus   hadriaticus,    241;    C.    hve- 

malis,     287;     C.     vitellinus,     287; 

C.   Scharojani,   287 
Crocuses,  two   November.   287 
Cultural    memoranda,    36,    55,    105, 

165,   182,  217,  230 
Cvananthus   lobatus,    157 
Cypripedium:    an    abnormal,     217; 

V.  Emerald,  204 ;  C.  Warden,  204 
Cvpripedituns      at      Wiseton     Hall, 

'239;    new,    204 
Cvmbidium      Ceres      var.      Muriel, 

273;   C.    Orion   var  roseum,    217 


Daffodil  bulbs,  the  treatment  of 
diseased,  by  hot  water,  79 

Dahlias  :  names  of,  105 ;  classified 
list  of  all  known,  80;  for  massing 
in  public  parks  and  gardens,  299 

Dailly,  Ayrshire,  new  recreation 
park  at,    13 

Dandelions  on  lawns,  the  er.idi 
cation  of,   104,  223 

"  Damping-off  "  disease.    188 

Davidia  involuerata,   3.    165 

Deeside  Field  Club,  176 

Demonstration    plots,    218 

Dondrobiums,    resting,   143 
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Denmark:       peat      fuel       hi,     42; 

vegetable  seed   production  in,  29 
Dianthus      Allwoodii,       60,      253 ; 

in  Scotland,  182 
Diacrium   bicornutum,   81 
Diploma  in  Horticulture,   proposed 

Scottish    National,  91 
Dracaenas,   ornamental,   215,   231 
Druce,    G.    Claridge    (An    Account 

of      the       Herbarium       at       the 
University  of  Oxford),  104 
Duffryn,    The,   7 

Dundee,  opening  a  new  park  at,  223 
Dutch  bulbs  in  the   United  States, 

dumping,   188 
Dwarf  Beans,   a  trial  of,    123 
Dymes,    Mr.    T.    A.    (27ie   Nature 

'Study   of   Plants),   66 


Economic  biologists,  association  of, 
139 

Edinburgh  :  bowling  greens  and 
golf  courses  at,  175;  British 
Empire  Forestry  Delegates  at, 
41 ;  new  recreation  park  for, 
13 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  notes 
on  the,  21 ;  Royal  visit  to 
the,    29 

Eelworms  in  Narcissi,  destruc- 
tion of,   116 

Elaeagnus   umbellata,    201 

Elliott,  R.  G.  (The  Austra- 
lasian Rose  Book),  129 

Elstree  Challenge  Cup  for  vege- 
tables,  65 

Endive,  18 

" Englishwomen  "  Exhibition,  gar- 
den pictures   at  the,  283 

Erigeron  mucronatus,  183,  207,  243; 
E.    strigosus,    110 

Erysimum    linifolium,    69.    95 

Escallonias,    white -flowered,   181 

Estate  management  and  forestry, 
260 

Eucalyptus  coccifera,  85;  E. 
ficifolia,  67;  E.  Gunnii,  203, 
243,  256,  289,  292;  E.  Muelleri, 
85;     E.     urnigera,     85 

Eucharis  grandiflora  at  Hudders- 
field,  304 

Evans,  I.  B.  [Flowering  Plants 
of  South  Africa),   223 

Exhibiting  vegetables,  hints  on,  123 

Ex-Service   men,    holdings    for,    243 


Fagus    sylvatica    heterophylla,    43 

Farm  Orchards,   neglected,  313 

Farmer,    Prof.    J.    B.,    139 

Farrer,  Mr.  Reginald,  the  late 
247,  272,  279;  second  exploration 
in  Asia,  20,  58,  120,   168,  276 

Fawcett,  W.  (Flora  of  Jamaica), 
109 

Feijoa    Sellowiana,    43 

Fellowes,  Sir  Ailwvn,  retirement 
of,   29 

Fig    Castle  Kennedy,   124 

Fire  at  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons'    offices,    260 

Flora  of  the  Somme  battlefields.  276 

Floral   city,   a,    139 

Florists'  flowers,  9,  18,  45,  81,  105, 
129,   218,  230.  253.   278,  299 

Flower  garden,  the,  4  17, 
32,  44,  56,  68,  82,  94,  107,  119, 
130,  142,  152,  166,  178,  190,  203, 
214,  226,  238,  250,  262,  274.  286, 
299,  309 

Flower  show,    accidents  at   a,    104 

Flower  shows,    popularity    of,    163 

Flowers;  and  matrimony,  163;  at 
Colesbourne,  Cheltenham,  in 
autumn,  236;  autumn,  157, 
207,  248;  expenditure  on,  284; 
exportation  of,  to  France,  41 ;  for 
remembrance,  248 ;  in  America, 
188 ;  in  a  Reading  garden  in 
October,  204;  in  Galloway,  248; 
in  season,  80,  224;  loss  of 
fragrance  in,  136.  199,  243 
Folkestone    front,    beautifying,    272 

Foreign  correspondence,  153,  302 


Forest  fires  in  Scotland,   2 

Forestry  exhibit-ion  in  the  ,l  High- 
land," 54 

Forestry,  34 ;  by  precultures. 
79;  research  in,  41;  rescu'ees 
of   the    Empire    in,    115 

Formalin,  solid,  as  an  insecticide, 
53 

France,  wheat  growing  :n,  53 

Freesia  Fischeri,  41 

Freesias,  the  forcing  of,  105 

French  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
new    president   of   the,   92 

Fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  distri- 
butive trade,  224 

Fruit  crops  :  in  Oxfordshire,  13;  of 
1920,  65  ;  prospects  of  the  14 ; 
remarks  on  the,  71,  83,  99,  111, 
122,  136,  147,  148,  152,  171. 
194,  207.  219.  242 

Fruit   plantations   drainage  of,    300 

Fruit  register,  22,  147,  179,  207, 
255,  303 

Fruits:  notes  on,  155;  pre- 
served, 30 ;  under  glass,  4,  16, 
32,  44,  56,  68,  82,  94,  106,  118, 
131,  142,  151,  166,  178,  190, 
191.  202,  214,  226,  238,  250. 
262,  275,  286,  299,  309 

Fruit  trees :  pollination  of,  2£8 ; 
pruning  newly-planted,  200 : 
stocks  for,  187;  the  autumn 
feeding  of,  172 

Fryer,  Percival  J.  (Insect  Pests 
and  Fungus  Diseases  of  Fruit 
and   Hops),   15 

Fuchsia,   the,   18 

Fuchsias,    hardy,    at    Torquay,    183 

Fungus  Foray  in  Somersetshire, 
152 

Fu rn ess    Abbey,    14 

G 

Galega   Hartlandii,   88,   110 

Gale,  havoc    by   a,    283 

Garden,  a  sub-tropical,  35 

Garden  employees'  long  service,  296 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  seventy-five 
years  ago,  2,  14,  30,  42,  54,  66, 
80,  92,  104,  116,  128,  140,  152, 
164,  176,  188,  200,  212,  224, 
236.  248,  260,  272,  284,  296,  308 

Gardener's   golden   wedding,    a,  200 

Gardening  charities,  help  for  the, 
260 

Gardeners'  Company,  presentation 
by  the.    30 

Gardener's    notice,    a.,    139 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, Royal  recognition  of 
the,   200 

Gardeners'  "Victory"  memorial, 
a,  128 

Garton  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  the, 
200 

Gascony,  the  maritime  Pine 
forests  of,   264 

Genetical  research,  the  progress  of, 
175 

Genetical  Society's  visit  to  Read 
ing,    42 

Genfiana  asclepiadea,  124,  148, 
172;  G.  Farreri,  157;  G. 
septemfida,  77 

Geotropism,   259 

Gethsemane,   the  garden  of.   284 

Girvan,    new    public   park    for,    1 

Glacier  Park,  Montana,  some  in- 
teresting   plants    in,    275 

Gladiolus  primulinus,  hybrids  of 
105,    141 

Glasgow  pa,riks  and  open  spaces, 
260 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  new 
assistant      keeper     of,     65 

Glory   Pea,  the,  256,   279 

Glucose  for  use  in  jam-making,  140 

Glycerine  from  sugar,   212 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes 
exported    to  Jersey,    284 

Gooseberries,    importation    of,    1 

Grape,    Canon    Hal]    Muscat,    116 

Grapes  :  at  the  Sheffield  Show. 
292;  cracking  of,  99;  early 
forcing  of,  266;  from  young 
vines,    313:    manuring  of,  36 


Green  Fly  and  Roses,  10 
Green  manuring,  139,  183 
Grieve,     Mr/s.     (Culinary    Herbs), 

179 
Guevina    Avellana,    109 
Groves,       James        (The.       British 

Charophyta) ,  117 


Haberlea  rhodopensis,  15 
Habranthus  pratensis,   10 
Hailstorm      in     Rhode      Island,      :; 

severe,    188 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,   148 
Hardy  flower  border    33,   110,    131. 

145,   157,  182,   191,  285.  302 
Hardy  fruit  garden,  the,  4,  16,  32, 
44,  56,  68,  82,  95,  106,   118,   130, 
142,   151,  166,   178,  190,  202,  214, 
226,  238,  250,  262,  274,  286.  299, 
309 
Hardy  plants,    white  flowered,    87 
Hay,   Mr.  Thomas,  appointment  of, 

30;     presentation     to,     104 
Hay    fever   in   the    East,   200 
Helichrysum  dimorphum,  211 
Heliopsis  "Orange  King,"   116 
Hemlock,  poisoning   by,  80 
Hidalgoa    Wercklei   at    Kew,    79 
Hippeastrum,    60 
Hops  immune  from  mildew,  259 
Hop  pickers,   mission  to,    148 
Horticultural  books,  267,  312 
Horticultural    Club,    164 
Horticulture  :       at       the       British 
Association,      127;     R.H.S.     dip- 
loma   in,     13      the     Neill     prize 
in,  65 
Horticultural     Trades     Association, 
164 


Ideal   garden  library,    an,  267 

Ilex  verticillata,  201 

Impatiens  Oliveri,   160 

Indoor  plants,  261,  279 

Intensive  cultivation,  134,  145,  146. 
159,    167,    182 

Interesting  "  find  "  in  Vancouver, 
an,  164 

Ireland,  notes  from,  182,   254 

Iris  Douglasiana,        112;         I. 

ochroleuca,  229 

Iris  Mrs.  G.    F.   Tinley.   87 

Irises,  sale  of  Mr.  Dykes'  collec- 
tion  of,    79 

Isatis   glauca.    23 


Jankaea   Heldreichii.  290 

Jasmlnum,   153 

Jenkins.  E.  H.   (The  Bock  Garden), 

201 
Jersey  Potato  crop,  the,  41 

K 

Kai.anchoe,  31 

Keithia  thujina  in  Ireland,  228 
Kelway,  Mr.  James,  honour  for,  235 
Kensington  Gardens,   allotments  in, 

260 
Kent   Commercial    Fruit     Show.    1. 

128 
Kew  :     notes    from,    151,    165,    201. 

275;      the      arboretum      at,     in 

autumn,  175 
Kitchen  garden,   the,  5,   16,  33,  45. 

57,  68,  82,  94,  106,  118.  130.  142. 

151,  167.   178.   191,  202,  215.  226. 

238,  251,   262.  274,  286,  299.  309 
Kniphofia   Irvingii,   201 
Kudzu,  29 


Laelia   monophvlla,   143 

Laelio-Cattleva' Cadet,  290;  L.-C. 
Cyrus,  273;  L.-C.  Dolores.  204; 
L.-C.  J.  F.  Birkbeck,  Usk  Priory 
var.,  290:  L.-C.  luminosa  superba, 
217;  L.-C.  Rajah,  Blenheim  var.. 
133;  L.-C.  Sargon,  169;  L.-C. 
Soulange,  110 


Lancashire  Potato   trials,    248 
Land  for  public  use,  munificent  gift 

for  the  purchase  of,  l/o 
Land    Union    and    the    Agriculture 

Bill,  the,    188 
Lantana,  19 

Laurustinus,  the,  268,  312 
Law  Notes  :    Failure  of  a  sundries- 
man,  245;  Overhanging  trees,  89; 

Weed   killer,   poisoning  by,  64 
Lawns,    the   eradication    of    Dande- 
lions on,    104,   223 
Lawson,    Mr.    James,    appointment 

of.  151 
Lee    Valley    Growers'     Association, 

272 
L-eks,  48 
Legacy  :    for    a    recreation    ground, 

116 ;    for    the    maintenance    of    a 

recreation  ground,  164 
Leith,  new   park  for,    30 
Lesourd,  F.   (Le  Noyer),  249 
Lilium      Farrer's      sp. ,      316;     L. 

Brown  ii    var.    kansuense,    93;    L. 

giganteum,    17 ;   L.    neilgherrense, 

67 
Lily,  a  new  Chinese,  153 
Lily    ponds   at    Wisley,   the,   249 
Linum  ai'boreum,  299 
Lisse,  Holland,  the  Bulb  School  at, 

19 
Lizard  Orchis  and  other  rare  plants 

in  Britain,  occurrence  of,  237 
Loganberry  grub,  the,  42 
Lupins  in  late  October,  242 

M 

McGlLL,    J.    F.    (British    Grasses), 

19,7 
McGlashan,  Mr.  G.,  presentation  to, 

248 
Magnolia  Wilsonii,  225 
Maiden,  J.  H.  (A  Critical  Revision 

of  the  Genus  Eucahjtus),  109,  272 
Manchester    Chrysanthemum    Show, 

cancellation  of,  223 
Manures,  when  to  apply,  300 
Manuring  for  continuous   cropping, 

132 
Maritime    Pine   forests   of  Gasconv, 

264 
Market    fruit   garden,    the,    34,    84. 

132,  255,  291,  300 
Matthews,  Mr.   E.,   appointed  assis 

tant-director    of    Glasgow    public 

parks,   224 
Matthews,   Mr.   J.  R..  appointment 

of,  at  Edinburgh  University,  236 
Marica  coerulea,  153 
Massachusetts,    historic    trees  in,    1 
Mesembrysanthemuni      crassulinum, 

205.   241;    M.   uncinatum,    120 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  white,  204 
Mildew,   Rose,  141 
Middlesex     horticultural      superin- 
tendent, appointment  of,  151 
Millipedes,  destructive   work   of,  60 
Miln,  Mr.  George,  307 
Miltonia  Hyeana  Fasev's  var.,  93 
Miltonioda   Oooperi,   227 
Mimulus  Burnetii.  15 
Ministry    of    Agriculture,    the    new 

secretary  of  the.  199 
Muscari  romosum,  301 
Musk,  loss  of  fragrance  in  the,  136, 

199,  243 
Myrtles.    117 

N 

Narcissus  maximus,  124  ;  N.  palli- 

dus  praecox.  241 
Neill  prize,  award  of  the,  65 
Nerium    Oleander    flore    plena,    279 
National     Union      of    Horticultural 

Workers,  223,  256 
Neild,  Mr.  W.  H.,  appointment  of, 

236 
Nerines   and   other  useful   bulbs  for 

the  greenhouse,  182 
Nostcll    Priory,    file    al .    14 
Notospartium   CarmichaeHae.    165 
Nursery  Notes:  Laxton  Bros.,  22; 

Sutton  and  Sons,  135 
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Oak,    the   Garry,  in  Canada,    289 

Obituary  : — Becc-ari,  Odoardo,  269  ; 
Baker,  John  Gilbert,  102;  Ban 
nerman,  Thomas,  282;  Bennett, 
John  W.,  28;  Bevan,  Thos.,  51; 
Broadhead,  C.  H.,  78;  Brooks. 
George,  282;  Brown,  Jan.es,  210; 
Chapman,  Arthur,  306;  Charles- 
worth,  J.,  78;  Davidson,  James, 
162;  Diok,  William,  270,  294; 
Duthie,  James  Allardyce,  28; 
Gillies,  William  Seymour,  126 ; 
Gray,  John,  282!  Harkness, 
Robert,  258;  Harris,  William. 
306 ;  Horseley,  George,  14 ; 
Keeling,  A.  J.,  162;  Kidley, 
Samuel,  40;  Lerov,  M.  Louis, 
258;  Lunt,  Thomas,  270;  Middle 
brooke,  W.  J.,  12;  Pickering. 
Spencer,  283;  Stalker,  Malcolm, 
12;  Stewart,  Lieutenant-General. 
162;  Truelove,  William,  258; 
Watson,  J.,  152. 

O'Brien,   Captain  John,   175 

Odontioda  Cornelest,  297 

Odontocidium   Thwaitesii,  17 

Odontoglossum  Bronlei  var.  Bronza. 
wing,  17 ;  0.  crispum,  home- 
raised,  263;  0.  Eldorado,  57;  0. 
splendidum  album,   31 

Onion    Rocambole,    107 

Onion  Smut,  eradication  of,  103. 
104 

Onion  Smut  Order,  53 

Onions,  Autumn-sown,  98;  white 
rot  of,  91 

Onosma  albo-roseum,  110 

Ontario  Apple  crop,  the,  152 

Orchard    fillers,    255 

Orehard  sanitation,   300 

Orchard  survey  of  the  west  of  Eng 
land,   the,    151 

Orchid    houses,    the.    4,    16,    32     44 

56,  69,  82,  83,  94,  95,  106.  118. 
130,  142,  151,  166,  178,  190,  202, 
214,  239.  250.  263.  274,  287 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  17,  31. 

57,  70.  81,  93,  110,  133,  143,  169. 
177,  189,  204.  217,  227.  239,  263 
273,  290 

Orchid  tent  at    the  R.H.S   Chelsea 

Show,  53 
Orchids,  hybrid,  133,  143,  227.  290 
Orchis    pyramidalis    and      Plantago 
Cynops,  curious  occurrence  of,  265 
Ormskirk    Potato    Show    and    Con- 
ference, 254 
Osmanthus   armatus,   117 
Oxfordshire,  fruit  crops   in,   13 


Paeonia  Delavayi,   97 
Paeony    seeds,   methods    of    hasten- 
ing tlie  germination  of,  55 
Palms  of   the  Riviera,   22,   124,  252 
Papaw  fruiting  at  Kew,  the,   187 
Paris  autumn  exhibition,  163 
Park,   gift  of  a,  in   Canada,    188 
Park  Superintendents,  the  status  of. 

279 
Parsnips,    trial    of,    48 
Pass    of    the    Winds    and    Waters, 

the,  240,  310 
Peach    Salwey,  207 
Peaches  :  select  outdoor,   291 :   Leaf 

Curl  of,   23,   29.   37.   49,   60,   77; 

Shot-hole  disease  of,  88,  90 
Pear  trees,   the  manuring  of  dwarf. 

5 
Pears,   profitable  market,   176 
Pear    Thompsons,    179 
Peas:    Edwin    Beckett,    180;    Qui'e 

Content,    107 
Peat   fuel   in    Denmark,    42 
Pelargoniums,  large  flowered,  45 
Penzance,    the   mild  season   at,  308 
Periploca   sepium,    59 
Phalaenopsis       amabilis      Rimesta 

diana     13? 


Philippine  Islands,  the  Palms  of 
the,  1 ;  principal  crops  in  the, 
92 

Phloxes,   herbaceous,   at  Aldenham. 

145 
Phosphate  from  the  Pacific  Islands, 

200 
Phytolacca  decandra.   302 

licea  Breweriana,  165 

Pink,   Victory,  81 

Pinus  Lambertiana,   181 

Plant  notes,   153 

Plant  sensitiveness,  164 
Plants :  Conveyance  of,  by  pas- 
senger train,  13;  distribution  of, 
from  the  London  parks,  88;  for 
Christmas  time.  301 ;  indoor,  31, 
49,  60,  67,  133;  unier  glass,  4.  16, 
32,  44,  56,  68,  83,  94,  106,  118, 
130,  143,  151,  166.  179.  190.  202. 
214,  226,   238,   250,  262,  274,  286 

Plants,    New   and   Noteworhy  ; — 
Kniphofia     Irvingii,     211 ;     Mag- 
nolia Wilsonii,  225;  Rosa  Rubus, 
59;      Taiwania      crvptomerioides, 
213 

Pleroma  elegans,  133 

Plum:  Laxton's  Supreme,  9; 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  propaga- 
tion of,  266 

Pollination    of    fruit    trees.    288 

Portugal,    cork   industry   in,   54 

Potash  for  the  Brassica  tribe,  243 

Potassic  fertilisers,  188 

Potato  Advisory  Committee  and 
Wart  Disease,  259 

Potato  Conference,  International  in 
1921,  283 

Potato,    a    prostrate-growing,    163 

Potato  crop,  the.  184;  in  Jersey,  41 

Potato  trials  ;  at  Barrow-in-Furness, 
291;  at  Edinburgh,  206;  at 
Ormskirk,   53 ;    in    Somerset,   303 

Potatos  :  Arran  Comrade,  219;  cost 
of  lifting  200,  256;  experiment 
with,  243;  heavy  crop  of,  256: 
immune,  early,  122;  immune  to 
wart  disease,  291;  in  part  pav- 
ment  of  minimum  wages,  284; 
Majestic,  304;  over-ripe  "seed" 
"f.  112.  148,  207;  remarks 
iui,  206;  Ringleader,  37;  selec- 
tion of  seed,  10,  30.  37: 
spraying  of,  10,  23 ;  spraying 
main  crop  varieties  of,  41 ; ' the 
planting  of,  in  infected  areas,  42; 
wart    disease   of,    259 

Primula  Beesiana,  299;  P.  farinosa 
alba.  121;  P.  Juliae.  95.  136:  P 
Winteri,  311 

Primulas  :  Chinese.  9:  naturalising, 
in  woodlands,  287.  304 

Pterocarya,  species  of,  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,   164 

Punnett,  R.  C.  (Jumna/  of 
GeneticsJ,  104 

Puya  chilensis.  35 

Pyretlinim   powder,   23 

Pyrus  Eleyi,  a  new  hybrid  Crab. 
'85;  P.  '(Mains)  Thei'fera.  3:  P. 
Meiniohii,  312;  P.  nirnda  sub- 
rachnoidea.  153;  P.  pinnatifida. 
3;  P.    rotundifolia,    165 


Quarantine  No.    37,   163 
Quercus  Garryana  in  Canada.  289 


Rainfall  in  July,  excessive,  87 
Rambler   Roses,   early    flowering,   3 
Rats,  the  destruction  of.  30.  260 
Reigate,   gift  of   a  park  to.   284 
Reudle.     Dr.     A.     B.     (Flora    of 

Jamaica  ),  109 
Restoration   of  Belgium.    140 
Retinosporas,  propagating,   165 
Rhubarb,  failure  in  1920.  279.  292. 

304 
Rhododendron  ciliatum,  15 


Rhododendrons,    new,   176,   228 
R'lodotypos  kerrioides,  203 
Richardias  out-of-doors,  37 
Robinson,  D.  (Home  Landscapes), 

200 
Rock  garden  for  a  public  park,  gift 

of  a,  161 
Rock  phosphates,  results  of  experi 

ments  with,  152 
Roman     statue     discovered     by     a 

gardener,    103 
Romuleas,  217 
Rindeletia  odorata.  261 
Rosary,  the.  3.  55.  141,  261.  297;  a 

public,  23 
Rosa  Rubus,  59 
Rose    cultivation,    seasonable   bints 

on,    261 
Rose   garden,   need   for   a  national. 

80,   112 
Rose   mildew,    141 
Roses  :     American      Pillar,      as      a 

screen,    49 ;    and    green    fly,    10 ; 

autumn   climbing,  252 ;    at   Baga- 
telle, trial  of.  187;  budding,  37; 

Chateau   de  Clos    Vougeot ,    121 ; 

climbing,   108,  141 ;    fragrance   in 

H.T.,    70;    Frances     Gaunt.      9; 

George       Dickson,       121 ;        new 

Rambler,     55;      Rambler,     108; 

selection  of  new,  297 
Royal         Horticultural         Society  : 

management    of     exhibitions      of 

the,       54 ;      Teachers'      Honours 

Examination,        29;        vegetable 

show,  140 
Roval    Parks,   Government   huts  in 

the,  14 
Royal  Society's   Medals,   awards  of 

the,   284 
Rubus  Schlechtendahlii.  83 
Ruhleben     Camp,    horticulture     at, 

91 
Rural  education,  219 
Russelia,  133 
Ryders.  Messrs.,  Potato  show.  209; 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Show,  125 


Salvia   Pride     of    Zurich,    67;    S. 

uliginosa,  218 
Salvias,  20 
Scabiosa   Columbaria,    the    African 

form  of,  131 
Schneider,  Camile  (Wient  Schreber- 

garten  ).  66 
School  gardens,  increase  of,   104 

Scientific  Committee  :  —  Apple  : 
blossom  weevil.  269:  pear-shaped 
sport  of,  269;  Apple  seedling,  a 
tricotyledonary,  244 ;  Apples, 
variation  in,  269;  Cabbage,  acidia 
in.  172;  Caliphruria  subentata, 
220;  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
for  raising  Brasso-Laelio-Catt- 
leya,  citrina,  244;  for  work  in  hy- 
bridising Potatos.  244:  Ohrysai) 
themum.  a  fasciated,  244; 
Cyclamen,  corm  of,  172:  Elder, 
white  fruited,  77 ;  Eleutherococcus 
Henryi,  220;  Erodium  giuiiuiin. 
fruit  of.  77;  Geranium  pratense, 
172;  Hedychium  Greenii,  220; 
H.  yunnanense,  220;  Lily,  hy- 
brid. 77;  Lonicera  Hildebrandii, 
germination  of,  220;  Onions,  pro 
liferous,  244;  Poplars,  grey  and 
white,  269:  Raspberries,  varia- 
tion in  leaves  of,  269;  Rhvn- 
chanthera  latifolia,  220;  Scabi- 
ous, proliferous,  244;  Tricyr- 
tis  sulhirtella.  220;  Vegetation 
of  Kew  Green,  244;  Viburnum 
fragrans,    fruit   of,  77. 

Scion,    the    influence    of  stock    on. 
296 

Scotland,  research  in  plant  breeding 
in.  42 

Scottish  bowling  greens,  13. 

Scottish    diploma     in      horticulture 
proposed,  139 


Scottish  Horticultural  Societies, 
amalgamation  of  two,  140 

Scottish  railway  station  gardens. 
139 

Seed  Potatos.  exportation  of,  to 
Holland,  128 

Seed  "  sterilisation."  an  improved 
method  of,  212 

Seed  Testing  Station,  295 

Selaginellas,  312 

Senecio  Grevii  and  S.  laxifolius. 
117 

Senecios,  two  useful,    37,    49 

Siller,  F.  (  Wirns  Srhrfibcrncutrit  }. 
66 

Sitka  Spruce  attacked  by  Chermes 
Cooleyi,  242 

Slugs,  46.  85.  86.  110 

Smilax  megalantha,  251 

Snell,    John,   memorial,    115 

Sobralias,  57 

Sobralia   Colmanae.    57 

Solanum  jasminoides,  172 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleva  Axholme 
var.  Lettice,  263.  S.-L.-C. 
Laura,  81 

Sorbus   glomerulata.   203 

Spiraea  arborea  glabrata,  133,  172, 
181 

Stansfield,  Mr.  W.  H.,  retirement 
of,  104 

Stepney,    an  open  air   space  for,  80 

Stove  plants,  ornamental-leaved, 
133 

Strawberry,  a  good,  for  a  wet 
season,  77,  99,^160 

Strawberries,  48;  at  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.'  Nursery,  22;  Eel- 
worm  in.  40;  Hatfield  Victor,  9; 
propagating,  23;  the  genetics  of, 
211 

Sugar  :  Cane  and  Beet,  200 ;  for 
jam  making,  14 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  :  as  a  weed- 
killer, 92;  increased  prices  for, 
115 

Sulphur  containing  fungicides,  41 

Summertime,  end  of,  151 ;  exten- 
sion of,  164 

Sundriesman,  failure  of  a,  245 

Sweet    Pea  Mascotts    Helio,    119 

Sweet  Peas:  at  Antwerp,  2; 
al  Castle  Milk.  Lockerbie,  77;  at 
Wisley,  187;  selection  of  the  best, 
218 

Syrup  from  Sugar  Beet,  115 

Societies  ^American  Sweet  Pea, 
66 ;  Association  of  Economic  Bio- 
logists, 305;  Birmingham  Chry- 
santhemum and  National  Potato, 
268;  Birmingham  Horticultural, 
61:  Brighton  Horticultural,  104; 
British  Carnation,  281.  293: 
British  Florists'  Federation,  79; 
British  Mvcological,  197;  City  of 
London  Rose,  38;  Croydon  Horti- 
cultural, 26;  Dendrologique  de 
France,  65;  Dumfries  and  District 
Horticultural,  150;  Dundee  Horti- 
cultural, 136;  Eastern  Counties 
fruit  Show,  245;  Finchlcy  Chry- 
santhemum, 281  ;  Formby  Horti- 
cultural, 38;  Four  Northern 
Counties.  209;  French  Chry- 
santhemum, 100,  256;  French 
Pomological,  198 ;  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Horti- 
cultural. 150:  Hereford  and  West 
of  England  Rose,  1 ;  Hitchin 
Chrysanthemum,  258:  Horticul- 
tural Education  Association.  196; 
Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show.  199. 
221;  Kingston  Chrysanthemum. 
281;  League  of  the  Roses,  14: 
Lockerbie  Horticultural,  88;  Man 
Chester  and  North  of  England 
Orchid,  38.  197.  292;  Manchester 
Chrysanthemum,  140;  National 
Carnation       and       Picotee,       39; 
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National  Chrysanthemum,  2,  152, 
160,  186,  233,  2E6,  281,  305; 
National  Dahlia,  115,  138; 
Nationale  d' Horticulture  de 
France,  256;  National  Rose,  24, 
51,  211.  260;  National  Sweet  Pea, 
62,  175,  232;  National  Viola  and 
Picotee,  63;  Northampton  Muni- 
cipal Horticultural,  38;  Northern 
Literary  and  Scientific,  30;  North 
of  England  Pansy  and  Viola 
(North-eastern  section),  149; 
Northumberland,  Durham,  New- 
caatle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and  Hor- 
ticulture, 136;  Penrith  Horti- 
cultural, 197;  Portsmouth  Horti- 
cultural, 50,  244;  Professional 
Gardeners',  125;  Reading  and 
District  Gardeners'  281/  305; 
Richmond  Horticultural,  77; 
Ripon  Horticultural.  89;  Royal 
Agricultural,  25;  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural,  149; 
Rc.val  Horticultural.  2,  11.  26,  38, 
41,  63.  65,  77,  80,  89,  104,  113, 
137.  161,  162,  183,  184,  185,  186, 
196,  208.  209,  220,  232,  244,  256, 
269,  280,  296,  304;  Roval 
Horticultural  of  Aberdeen,  125; 
Royal  Horticultural  and  Arbori- 
cultural  of  Ireland,  99; 
Sandy  and  District  Horticultural 
150;  Sandy  and  Floral  Horti 
cultural,  29;  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural, 100.  176,  256.  305; 
Scottish  National  [Sweet  Pea, 
Rose  and  Carnation,  88;  Scottish 
Plant  Breeding  and  Research, 
103;  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum, 
?81 ;  Shropshire  Horticultural, 
65,       100;        Smithfield        Club, 


293;  Southport  Horticultural, 
114;  Twickenham  Horticultural, 
160;  United  Horticultural.  Bene- 
fit and  Provident,  62,  160,  314; 
Wallasey  Horticultural.  88  ;  West 
Midlands  Commercial  Fruit  Show, 
220;  Windsor.  Eton  and  District 
Rose,  10;  Wolverhampton  Horti- 
cultural. 50. 


Taiwania  cry  ptomerio  ides,  213.  312 
Temperate      rain      forest     of      the 

Burmese    frontier.    96 
Tigridia,  229 
Timber  exhibition  at  Holland  Park. 

14 
Tiiuiea  aethiopica.  31 
Thames  lock-keepers'   gardens,    187 
Thomas,    Geo.    C.    (The   Practical 

Book  of  Outdoor  Rose  Growing), 

248 
Tithe  Rent  Charge    Act,    92 
Tobacco    cultivation     in     England. 

prospects  of.  86 
Tomatos  :       out  -  of  -  door.        206 ; 

"  stripe      disease  "     of,     1 ;     the 

ripening    of.    211 ;    white    fly  on. 

219 
Trade      notes,      11,      40.      51.      78. 

126.   174,   198,   210,   222,  270 
Tram      accident      caused      by     wet- 
leaves,   164 
Tree  Lore,  307 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  3.  13.  59,  67.  85. 

98,  109,   117.   133,   153,  165,  181. 

195.  203.  251.  277.  289.  312 
Trees,  sports  and  varieties  of,  180 ; 

the  growth  of.  13 
Tresco  Abbey  gardens,  42 


Trial  of  Sweet  Pea  novelties,  128 
Tulipa   Sprengeri,  241 

U 

Uppsala,    proposed   restoration     < 
Botanic  Gardens   at,  2 


Yanda  coerulea,  227 

Vegetable  crops,  condition  of  the, 
212 

Vegetable  names  in  America,  163, 
296 

Vegetable  seed  production  in 
Denmark.   29 

Vegetables,  18.  48,  107,  180,  231. 
291,  292;  December,  303; 
Nomenclature  of,  295;  Novem- 
ber, 266;  October,  194 ;  the  forc- 
ing of  early,   273 

Vegetation  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the,  235 

Veitch,  Sir  Harry  J.,  honour  for, 
283 

Verbenas,   131 

Veronica  Barkeri,  98 

Virburnum  rhvtidophvllum,  277, 
292 

Viburnums  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, 248 

Viger.  M.,  200 

Village  Clubs.  272 

Vines,  S.  H.  (An  Account  of  the 
Herbarium  at  thr  University  of 
Oxford),    104 

Viola  gracilia   131 


Wallace.  Mr.    W.  E.,  honour  for, 
66 


War  memorial  at  the  Versailles 
Horticultural  College,  248 

Warning   to   gardeners,  a,  124,    160 

Wait  Disease:  in  Scotland,  259: 
Potatos  immune   to.  291 

Waste  land,  reclamation  of,  211, 
235 

Waterman,  Mr.  R.  (1.,  retirement 
of,  235 

Watsonia  Ardernei,    165 

Weather:  at  Caithness,  236  ;  mild 
autumn,  200 

Webster,  Mr.  A.  D.  (London 
Trees),  285;  retirement  of,  14 

Weed  killer,  poisoning  by,  64 

Westminster  Hall,  the.  timber  of, 
6,  30,  37 

Wheat:  film  rooting  medium  for, 
304;  rust  resistance  in,  295;  the 
history  of  a  grain  of,  199,  268 

White,  Gilbert,  bicentenary  of,  41; 
(Natural  History  of  Selborne), 
176 

Wliitton,  Mr.  James,  honour  for, 
175 

Wild   flowers  in   South  Africa.   225 

WiT.cs',  Rev.  W.,  garden  at  Croy- 
don, 144 

Willow  timber,  the  value  of.  34 

Wilson,  Dr.  J,  H. ,  memorial  to  the 
late,  54 

Wilson,  Mr.  E.  H..  tour  of,  14 

'Winter  Spraying,   results  of,  133 

Wisley  :  Aponogeton  distachyon  at. 
292-,  notes  on,  177;  Primula 
Winteri  at.  311 ;  students'  suc- 
cesses at,   176;    trials  at,  29 

Women  gardeners,  148 

Wright,  John  (Profitable  Fruit 
Growing),  242 
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Anchusas,  a  bed  of,  33 
Antirrhinum,    shot-hole   disease    of, 

158,  159 
Aponogeton   distachyon    in    one    of 

the  Lily  Ponds  at  Wisley,  249 
Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  cross  pollination 

in  the  cropping  of,  288 
Apple   packing,     Methods    of,   170, 

171 
Apples:     Herring's    Seedling    255; 

Joy        Bells,        303;        Peerless, 

179;    St.    Everard    Pippin.    147: 

The  Premier,  135 
Ash,  large  bur  on  an,  250 
Asters  :        Mons       (at       Aldenham 

Gardens),    285;     Perry's    White, 

204:  Snowball.  205 


Baker,    John    Gilbert,    portrait  of 

the  late,  92 
Bannerman,  Thomas,  portrait  of  the 

late,  282 
Beech  tree  at  Grove  House,  Regent's 

Park,  67 
Beech  tree  killed  by  Silver-leaf  and 

Beech  Coccus,  66 
Bougainvillea    glabra   var.    Sander- 

iana,  a  fine  standard  pot-plant  of, 

307 
Brasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya      Amber, 

169 
liuddleia    Weyeriana     var.    Golde?' 

Glow,  181 
Bur  on  a  Weeping  Ash,  250 


Clematis  Sieboldii,  109 

Coreopsis  grandiflora   Perry's  var., 

191 
Cornus  Kousa,  43 
Crataegus   orientalis    sanguinea    at 

Aldenham,     3;      C.      cordata,     a 

flowering  branch  of.  59 
Cyananthus,  the  dark  blue-flowered 

(Farrer's),  58 


Dahlia  :   Delice   in   Kew   Gardens, 
297 ;  White  Star,  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  299 
Delphinium  Blue  Butterfly.  263 
Dianthus  Allwoodii  at  Kew.  253 
Duffryn  :   the  fountain  court,  at  5 ; 
garden  front  at,  7. 


Erysimum  linifolium,  69 
Eucalyptus     Gunnii,      out-of-doors, 

203' 
Eucharis  grandiflora.  in  a  Hudders 

field  nursery,  304 


I''arrer.    Reginald,    portrait    of  the 
late,  247 


I 


Ilex   verticillata,   fruiting    branches 

of,  201 
Iris  DougJasiana,  112;  I.,   Mrs.   G. 

F.      Tinlev.      87;       I.,      species 

(Farrer's),'  20 


Lilium  giganteum,  17 

Lime,    foliage  <.f  the   common,    and 

its  white-leaved  sport,   180 
Lisse.  Holland,  the   bulb  school  at, 

19 
Lonicera  pileata.    fruiting   branches 

of,  195 
Lunt.  Thomas,  portrait  of  the  late. 

272 


M 

Maritime  Pine  forests  of  Gascony, 
264,  265,  267 

Matthews,   Mr.   E.,  portrait  of.  224 

Matthews,  Mr.  J.  R.,  portrait  oi, 
236 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Vines  fruit- 
ing at  sixteen  months    old,  313 


N 

Notospartium  Carmichaeliae,   165 


Primula    japonica  in  the   woods   at 

Wisley,  287 
Primula  Smith  iana,  20 
Primula  Winteri  at  Wisley,  310 
Puya  ehilensis.  35 
Pyrus   Eleyi,   85 :    P.    munda   sub- 

rachnoidea,    153 


Rhododendron      flowering      in     a 

Penzance  garden  in  December,  a, 

308 
Richardias   flowering   in   the   open, 

at   Castle   Bernard   Gardens,   Co. 

Cork,  37 
Roses  :    Capt.    Kilbee    Stuart .     23 ; 

Coral      Cluster,     229;      Courtney 

Page,  261;  Glory  of  Hurst,   141; 

Princess      Victoria,      21;       Una 

Wallace,  177 
Royal  Zoological  Society's  Gardens, 

flower  beds  in  the,  193 
Rubus     Schlechtendah'lii,      fruiting 

plants  of,  83 


Scabiosa  Columbaria,  African  form 

of,  131,  133 
Senecio  laxifolius,  49 
Simar    motor    cultivator     at    work 

under  fruit  trees,  192 
Slug  trap,  the  "  any  pot,"  86 
Smilax  megalantha  ;  leaves,  tendrils 

and  spines   of,  251 
Sweet  Pea  Picture,  55 


Calceolaria   Golden  Glory,   61 
Calceolaria      seedlings      raised      at 

the      John       Innes      Institution, 

Merton,  45,  46,  and  47 
Campanula  garganica  W.  H.  Paine, 

95 
Carnations:  Lord  Lambourne,  120; 

New     While     Clove,     9;     White 

Pearl,  278;     Wivelsfield    Beauty, 

279 
Caterpillars  of  the  Lackey  Moth,  15 
Chapman,    Arthur,   portrait   of   the 

late,  306 
Chermes    Cooleyi    on    Douglas  Fir. 

36;  C.  strobilobius  on  Spruce,  36 
Chrysanthemums  :        Blanche        dc 

Poiten,    225;    Helen   Margerison. 

311 ;     Mrs.     Spencer     Chichester. 

291:   Norman  Chittenden,  289 


Gardeners'      War      Memorial      at 

Aldenham  House  Gardens.  128 
Gentiana  Farreri,  157 
"  George  Monro  "  challenge  trophy 

for   single   Chrysanthemums,    231 
Glacier  Park,   Montana,  interesting 

plants  in.  275 
Gladiolus    primulinus,    hybrids     of, 

105 
Guevina  Avellana.  Ill 


Heaths,  as    grown    by    Messrs.    .1. 
Sweet  and  Sons,  301. 


Odontioda     Dauntless     var.      Blue 

Bird,  70 
Odontoglossum    Eldorado,     57;     O. 

splendidum  album.  31 
Onions,  a  Gold    Medal    exhibit    of. 

183 


Paeonia  Delavayi  :    flower   of.   93  ; 

cultivated   plant    of,   97 ;     in     its 

natural   habitat,  98 
Pea  Quite  Content,  107 
Pickering.  Spencer,  portrait  of  the 

late.  283 
Pink  Victory,  81 
Pleione  (Coelogyne)  praecox,  227 


Tilia   vulgaris,   foliage   of,  and     of 

T.   v.  var  Candida,  180 
Timber      of      Westminster      Hall. 

sections  of,  6 
•'  The  Wilderness,"  Croydon,  views 

in  the   garden   at,  143,   144,   145, 

146 
Tomatos,    heavilv  cropped   outdoor, 

206,  207 


Viburnum   rhytidophyllnm,    n    fine 

plant  of.  277 
Vuvlstekeara        Memoria       Joseph 

Charlesworth,  189 
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Carnation   Gorgeous   (December  4)     Roses :  George  Dickson  and  Chateau   le  Clos  Vougeot   (September  4). 
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Carnation    New   White    Clove    f> 

Crataegus   orientalis  sanguinea  at   Aldenham    3 

Duffryn,  the,  fountain  court  at  5,  Garden  front  of  house  7 

Timber,  sections   of   (Westminster   Hall)    6 

Atebage  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years    at    Greenwich,    62.3.° 

Actual  Tempera  rURE :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Wednesday,  June  30, 
10  a.m.:    Bar  29.9  temp.   60°.    Weather— Cloudy. 

The    Palms    of    the    Philip- 

The  Palms      pine  Islands  are  remarkable 

of    the  by    reason    of    the    fact,    to 

Philippines.*     which    Prof.    Beccari    draws 

attention,  that  of  the  120 
indigenous  species,  over  100  are  endemic 
The  non-endemic  element  comprises  species 
growing-  in  swamps  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  along  the  coasts  of  neighbouring, 
countries.  They  inciude  Oncosperma  fila- 
mentosum,  O.  horridum,  Caryota  mitis, 
Licuala  spinosa,  Nipa  fruticans,  Korthalsia 
laciniosa  and  3  species  of  Calamus.  Certain 
other  of  the  non-endemic  species  have  prob- 
ably been  introduced  by  man.  Generally 
speaking  the  Philippine  endemic  species  are 
members  of  genera  found  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, the  Malayan  Islands  and  in  Cochin 
China,  and  among  such  genera  are  Areca, 
Pinanga.  Arenga,  Caryota,  Oncosperma, 
Livistona,  Calamus,  etc.  One  .qenus  only, 
Adonidia,  appears  to  be  exclusively  Philip- 
pine. Not  a  few  genera  common  in  Malaya 
are  unrepresented  in  these  islands,  for  ex- 
ample, Iguanura.  The  dominant  genera  are 
.Aieca,  Pinanga,  Calamus  and  Daemonorops, 
which  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  dominant 
species  of  the  Philippine  Palms.  Of  the 
thirty-six  known  species  of  Areca,  ten  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  Philippines'  Palms 
flora,  and  Prof.  Beccari  believes  that  the 
species   Areca    Catechu    acquired    its   actual 

*  "  The  Palms  of  the  Philippine  Islands."  by  O.  Bee- 
oari  (Florence,  Italy).  The  Philippine  Journal  o; 
Science.     Vol.   14.      No.   3. 


specific  characters  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  also  that  the  genus  has  found  there  more 
favourable  evolutionary  conditions  than  it  has 
encountered  elsewhere.  In  the  genus  Pin- 
anga, of  which  25  per  cent,  of  the  eighty 
known  species  is  endemic,  there  are,  however, 
no  such  conspicuous  or  anomalous  Philippine 
species  as  occur  in  Areca. 

From  his  detailed  study  of  the  species  the 
author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  Philip- 
pine Palms  have  in  large  measure  originated 
in  the  archipelago,  though  they  may  be  traced 
un  ancestral  fonms  native  of  Borneo,  Celebes, 
the  Moluccas  and  Indo-China.  To  make 
up  the  present  assemblage  must  be  a-ded 
but  a  dozen  species  possessed  of  adaptation 
for  readv  dissemination,  and,  hence,  of  wide 
geographic  range,  and  also  a  Polynesian 
element  represented  by  the  genera  Adonidia 
and  Heterospathe.  Though  the  islands  have 
not  "  created  "  new  genera— with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  new  monotypic  genus 
Adonidia  peculiar  to  the  archipelago,  these 
islands  have  admitted  of  the  modification  of 
certain  genera  and,  hence,  of  the  origination 
of  numerous  species.  .  Prof.  Becarri's  paper 
concludes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  Palms 
indigenous  to  or  naturalised  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  his  note  accompanying  the  enum- 
eration, attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  are  nine  of  the  ten  Philippine  species 
of  Areca  endemic,  but  also  that  the  endemic 
species  contain  each  distinct  varieties. 


The  well-known  and  de- 
••Stripe  "  structive  malaiV  of  Tomatos 
Disease  of  named  "stripe"  disease 
Tomatos.  is  under  investigation  *  by 
Messrs.  Paine  and  Bewley 
at  the  Experimental  Station,  Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire.  The  brown  stripes  on  the 
stem,  brown  sunken  patches  on  the  fruit, 
and  shrivelled  areas  on  the  leaves  suffice  to 
indicate  the  .presence  of  this  disease,  the 
agent  of  Which  is  a  small  bacillus  closely 
related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Bacillus 
Lathyri,  which  causes  a  stripe  disease  of 
Sweet  Peas.  It  is  noteworthy  that  certain  var- 
ieties of  Tomato  are  markedly  more  suscept- 
ible than  others ;  for  example,  Kondine  Red 
and  Comet  are  more  seriously  attacked  than  is 
Ailsa  Craig.  Manuring  rrtav  also  affect  the 
susceptibility  of  a  variety — too  much  nitro- 
genous manure  and  a  deficiency  of  potash 
lower  the  resistance  of  a  plant ;  but  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  excess  of  nitrogen  may  be  to 
some  extent  counteracted  by  an  increase  of 
potash — an  observation  which  growers  of 
Tomato  and  other  plants  under  glass  would 
do  well  to  profit  by.  Inasmuch  as  bacteria 
have  been  found  in  the  fruit  it  is  probable 
that  this  disease  is  spread  bv  the  use  of  seed 
from  infected  plants,  for  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  if  the  fruit  is  infected  bacteria 
may  adhere  to  the  seed  coat.  Another 
mode  of  infection  is  (probably  by  pruning  and 
pinching ;  the  knife  or  fingers  used  for 
stopping  or  pinching  a  diseased  plant  would 
almost  certainly,  unless  disinfected,  transfer 
the  bacteria  to  the  other  plants  dealt  with. 
For  this  reason  prunings  should  be  burned 
and  the  soil  in  houses  in  which  the  disease 
has  appeared  should  be  sterilised.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  point  to  be  observed  in 
combating  this  disease  is  to  encourage  a 
hard,  as  opfposed  to  a  soft,  growth  in  plants 
showing  svmtoms  of  the  disease. 


Horticultural  Exhibitions  at  Antwerp. — M. 
Chas.  Bosschire  informs  us  the  special  horticul- 
tural exhibitions  held  during  July  in  connection 
with    the    Antwerp  Fetes    will    be  as  follows : — 

*  Journal  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Vol.  XXVI. 
No.    10. 


Carnations,  July  5  to  6  ;  Roses  and  Floral  Art, 
July  10  to  :3;  Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  July  17 
to  21  ;  Floral  Art,  July  25  to  27. 

New    Public    Park    for    Girvan In    a    letter 

from  his  factor  to  the  Town  Council  of  Girvan,. 
Colonel  North  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  of  Bargany, 
offered  to  give  the  town  a  piece  of  land  about 
tea  acres  in  extent  as  a  park  for  the  burgh  at  a- 
nominal  rent  of  Is.  per  annum.  The  Town  Coun- 
cil unanimously  agreed  to  accept  Colonel  Hamil 
ton's  generous  gift,  and  have  accorded  him  their 
hearty  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show. — We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show 
will  be  held  at  Maidstone  on  October  26,  27 
and  28,  1920.  and  that  the  schedule  of  prizes 
is  in  course  of  preparation.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  exhibition  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.    W.   Miskin,  The  College,   Wye,  Kent. 

Revival  of  the  Hereford  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Society  — After  a  lapse  of  six  years,  it 
has  been  decided  to  again  hold  the  annual  show 
of  this  popular  society  fn  the  Shirehall,  Here- 
ford, on  Wednesday.  July  21,  1920.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  has  been  issued  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Stoker,  Brinsop  Vicarage,  Hereford,  who 
is   the   honorary   secretary. 

Cereal  Crops  in  the  United  States. — Advices 
received  from  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Rome  indicate  that  in  the  United 
State?  0f  America  the  yield  of  Wheat  in  1920 
is  expected  to  be  97,600,000  quarters,  this  being 
83  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop  and  95  per  cent, 
of  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years;  Rye 
is  expected  to  yield  9.300,000  quarters,  or  90- 
per  cent,  of  last  year's  and  133  per  cent,  of  the- 
average :  the  Barley  crop  is  estimated  at 
22.200,000  quarters,  or  112  per  cent,  of  last 
year's  and  86  per  cent,  of  the  average.  The  con- 
dition of  Cereals  on  the  1st  of  June  was  good  in 
Canada,  average  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
poor  in  Hungary. 

Importation  of  Gooseberries. — The  importation 
of  Gooseberries  into  England  and  WVies  has, 
since  1919,  been  permitted  only  under  licence 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  have  now 
issued  an  Order  applying  similar  restrictions  to- 
the  importation  of  Gooseberries  into  Scotland. 
Gooseberries  may  only  be  imported  through  any 
port  in  Great  Britain  under  the  authority  of  a 
licence  granted  by  the  respective  Department. 
Such  licences  are  issued  on  condition  that  im- 
ported Gooseberries  are  inspected  at  the  port 
of  landing,  and  if  passed  by  an  inspector  as  free- 
from  American  .Gooseberry  mildew,  are  sent 
direct  from  the  port  of  landing  to  the  jam  manu- 
facturers, whether  in  England  and  Wales  or 
Scotland  named  in  the  licence.  Applications  for 
'licences  to  import  Gooseberries  through  English 
or  Welsh  ports  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  72,  Vic- 
toria Street,   London,   S.W. 

Historic  Trees  in  Massachusetts. — An  interest- 
ing table  has  come  to  our  notice,  prepared  by- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Simmons,  to  illustrate  a  lecture  given 
before  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
showing  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  trees  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  have  historic 
associations  or  are  unique  in  size.  The  list  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  but  we  give  a 
few  items  of  special  interest  to  English, 
readers.  The  sizes  given  represent  (a)  circum- 
ference at  breast-height  :  (b)  height.  There  are 
the  ancient  Oaks  at  Wayside  Inn,  made  famous 
in  Longfellow's  "Tales  'of  a  Wayside  Inn."  18 
feet  2i  inches,  65  feet:  the  Boxford  Elm,  East 
Boxford,  which  marks  the  place  where  the  Indian 
Treaty  was  signed,  14  feet  41  inches.  70  feet  : 
the  Buttonwood  at  Charlemont.  under  whose 
branches  the  first  settlers  slept.  16  feet.  98  feet  : 
the  Pear  tree  at  Danversport,  planted  by  John 
Endicott  in  1630;  Hawthorne's  Grove,  so-called 
on  account  of  its  beim;  a  favourite  walk  of  the 
famous-novelist:  Island  Grove,  Abington,  where- 
the  celebrated  speeches  in  the  cusp  of  the  abnli 
tion      of    slavery     were    made    in     1846  65:     the- 
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Monroe  Tavern  Elm  at  East  Lexington,  to  which 
horses  were  tied  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  c-f 
Lexington ;  the  favourite  Pine  of  Oliver  Wen- 
Jell  Holmes  at  Pittsfield,  16  feet  4  inches,  97 
feet;  and  the  Elm  at  Cambridge,  under  whose 
shade  George  Washington  took  command  of  the 
American  Army,  18  feet,  95  feet.  The  list, 
which  is  compiled  with  the  utmost  care,  does 
considerable  credit  to  the  industry  and  patriotism 
of  the  author,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to 
American  historians. 

E.H.S.  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Cardiff. - 
The  holding  of  a  provincial  exhibition  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  more  or  less  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment,  for  it  is  very  many 
years  since  this  Society  held  an  exhibition  out 
of  the  Metropolis.  Cardiff  is  an  important 
horticultural  centre,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
keen  local  as  well  as  general  interest  in  the 
show.  The  Sophia  Gardens  are  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  and  are  separated  from 
the  Earl  of  Bute's  magnificent  estate  of  Cardiff 
•Castle,  by  the  river  Taff.  The  grounds,  which 
are  some  10-15  acres  in  extent,  contain  numerous 
trees,  and  there  is  a  double  avenue  of  Limes 
And  Chestnuts  leading  from  the  main  entrance. 
The  wooded  nature  of  the  grounds  will  necessi- 
tate a  distribution  of  the  tents,  of  which  there 
will  be  five,  and  we  understand  that  sufficient 
exhibits  will  be  forthcoming  to  entirely  fill 
these.  Horticultural  sundries  will  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  open.  The  exhibition  will  be  held 
■over  three  days,  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  inst. ,  and 
will  be  formally  opened  at  3  p.m.  on  the  first 
day  by  Queen  Victoria  of  Portugal,  who  will  be 
.accompanied  by  King  Manoel,  and  Her  Majesty 
will  distribute  the  challenge  cups  offered  for 
competition. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
The  annual  festival  dinner  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on  Tues- 
day last,  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  Grocers' 
Company,  Prince's  Street,  City.  The  Duke 
of  Coimaught  presided,  and  there  was  a  notable 
gathering  of  horticulturists,  the  company 
numbering  close  on  two  hundred.  During  the 
course  of  the  dinner  the  secretary,  Mr.  G. 
Ingram,  made  the  gratifying  announcement  that 
the  sum  of  £3,200  had  been  subscribed  during 
the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  A 
detailed  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next  issue. 


Sweet  Peas  at  Antwerp. — A  notable  exhibit  at 
the  show  held  at  the  Floral  Hall,  Pare  des 
Rossignols,  Antwerp,  in  connection  with  the 
Antwerp  Fetes,  June  26-28,  was  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 
The  group  occupied  a  space  of  50  feet  by  14  feet, 
and  was  arranged  in  semi-circular  form,  with  a 
background  of  black  velvet.  Tall  stands  of 
varying  height  were  utilised  for  the  holding  of 
the  blooms,  which  represented  the  finest  varieties 
in  cultivation.  The  group  was  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  at  times  the  number  of  visitors  were 
so  numerous  as  to  cause  a  dense  crowd.  The 
collection  received  the  highest  award  of  an 
Objet  d'Art  and  the  premier  place  in  the  Com- 
petition of   Honour. 

Transactions  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — The   National    Chrysanthemum   Society 
is  again  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to 
resume    publication   of    its    Transactions,    which 
constitute  a  valuable  record  of  the  doings  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  world,  have  an  international  re- 
putation and  circulate  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The   present  number  is   for  the  years   1918  and 
1919,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  issued  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  great,   war.     If   the   interests  of 
such    flowers    as    the    Chrysanthemum    suffered 
during  the  war,  it  was  because  cultivators  turned 
their  attention   to    the   more    necessary    work    of 
food  raising,  and  the  special  floral  societies,  with 
a  fine  sense  of  patriotism,  encouraged  their  mem- 
bers   in    this    direction.      But    the   love   of    their 
favourite  flowers  remains,  and  such  floricultural 
associations     as    the     National    Chrysanthemum 
Society   will   doubtless   again   enjoy    in   the   near 
future"  a  period  of  (renewed  prosperity,   making 
for   the  advancement     of    horticulture     and     the 
good  of  the  community  generally.     The  prefatory 
note  by  the  president,   Sir  Albert   K.   Rollit,   is 


full  of  encouragement,  and  his  tribute  to  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  who  have  steered  the  asso- 
ciation successfully  through  the  troublesome  past 
five  years,  is  well  merited.  The  matter  in  the 
issue  under  notice  is  largely  statistical ;  it  in- 
clides  the  Committee's  report  for  the  year  1919, 
and  short  reports  of  the  activities  of  the  societies 
affiliated  with  the  N.C.S.  A  useful  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Orane,  on  the  propagation 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemun,?,  deals  with 
the  best  methods  of  raising  this  useful  section  of 
the  flower.  In  view  of  this  article,  the  list  of 
the  best  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  with  a 
short  description  of  each,  will  prove  of  value  to 
growers.  The  long  list  of  varieties  that  have 
leceived  Awards  since  1914  proves  that  raisers 
have  been  steadily  following  up  their  efforts  in 
the  improvement  of  this  glorious  autumn  flower, 
and  that  the  Society's  Floral  Committee  has  con- 
tinued its  excellent  work  in  war  time  as  in  peace. 

The  Great  Scottish  Forest  Fires. — A  deluge  cf 
lain  during  June  26,    27  and   28   put  an  end  to 
the  devastating  fcrest  fires  that  had  been  raging 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  for  the  previous   fort- 
night, and  which  had  defied  the  most  strenuous 
efforts    of    hundreds    of    men   to    subdue.       The 
intense  heat  was  doubtless  the  prevailing  cause 
of     the     many    outbreaks     on     Deeside,     along 
Strathspey,      and      throughout      Inverness-shire. 
Nature,  as  experts  well  know,  has  not  furnished 
these  woodlands  and  moorlands  with   much  pro- 
tection   against    fire,   and    it    would    appear    she 
considered    the    balance    usually    preserved    be- 
tween  rain   and  drought  as   sufficient   safeguard. 
Yet   the   danger   is    tremendous,  and    frequently 
recurs.      The  serious  damage  caused   during  the 
conflagration    will    in  all    probability    never    be 
fully   estimated.     In   the   famed   Forest  of  Glen- 
tanar  the  fire  broke   out   on    Monday,   June   14. 
and  raged    with    unabated    fury     for     nearly     a 
fortnight.      Not,    indeed,    till    the    heavy    ra;ns 
came    were    the    fears   of   the    workers   allaye  I. 
Day  after  day  the  fire  spread,  defying  the  efforts 
of  hundreds  of  fire-fighters,  including  the  whole 
of  the-  estate  ser\  ants,  and  practically  the  whole 
nf  the   male   population  of   the  surrounding  vil- 
lages   and    districts.      Helpers    came      from      all 
directions.     H.M    the  King  sent  every  available 
man  from  his  Highland  home,  Balmoral  Castle  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair  drove  over 
with  every  retainer  he  could  muster;  the  neigh- 
bouring   proprietors,     without    exception,    with 
their  servants,  hurried  to  the  scene  ;  a  company 
of     Gordon    Highlanders    was    dispatched     from 
Aberdeen:     and    all    that    human    thought    and 
ingenuity   could    devise    was  done   to  cope   with 
the  outbreak.     The  heather  and  brushwood  was 
ns    dry  as    tinder,    and    the    fire-beaters,    when 
they   thought  they   had  mastered   the  fire,    were 
dismayed  to  find   it  had   broken   out    in   another 
direction.      One   instance   of    the    helplessness   of 
the    iire-fighters    must    suffice.        At      a     certain 
point   the  fire  was   approaching  a  roadway   run- 
ning   through    the   woods.      Here   it    was    felt    a 
stand  might   be  made,   and  an   order   whs    given 
to   fell   the   intervening  trees,    drag  them    across 
the  roadway  and  dig  a  deep  trench.     The   task, 
was  accomplished  with  wonderful  speed,  and  the 
perspiring    workers    rested    a    few    moments   to 
watch  the  results.      Like  a  flicker  on  a  cinema 
screen,     the     flames     spanned     the     ditch     and 
roadway.        The      various      woods     were     abso- 
lutelv    '  imperceptible.        Back-firing     was     then 
adopted,      but     the     flames    spread     along     the 
hill-sides,      often     not      touching      the      under- 
growth    in     their     flight,     but     vaulting     from 
tree-crown     to     tree-crown,     and     mocking     all 
attempts  to  stop  them.     Thus  the  unequal  fight 
went     on.    till,     practically     speaking,    the     fire 
almost  burned  itself  out   and  rain  fell.     The  fire 
presented   a  magnificent  spectacle,   but  the  wild 
creatures  that  had  their  homes  in  the  devastated 
woods    were    terrified.       The    timid    and    gentle 
deer    rushed    out    from    the    blazing    mass,    and 
rubbed    shoulders    with    the    fire-beaters.      Then 
they  would  seem  to  lose  their  heads,   and   rush 
into   the   seething  flames.      The   aftermath    of   a 
forest  fire  is  a  considerable  finanoial   and  scenic 
loss.      True,   no   grander  or   more   terrible   sight 
is  known  than  a  mighty  hlaze,  which,  especially 
at  nightfall,  impresses  with  an  awe  and  majesty 
that   only   a   great   fire  can  command;   but,  like 


so  many  other  natural  displays  on  a  vast  scale, 
moorland  and  forest  pyrotechnics  aire  attended 
by  material  loss  which  is  deplorable,  and,  of 
course,  wholly  outweighs  the  momentary  pano- 
ramic   effect. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Uppsala. — The  Linnean  Society  of  London 
has  received  a  communication  from  the  Swedish. 
Linnean  Society  regarding  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  old  Botanic  Garden  at  Uppsala  with 
the  house  in  it  formerly  occupied  by  Carl  von 
Linne.  As  the  London  society  is  debarred  by 
its  Charters  from  making  a  direct  grant  to  this 
praiseworthy  object,  assistance  can  only  be  given 
by  private  effort,  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  demands  made  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  hoped  that  substantial  assistance  towards 
realising  this  memorial  to  Linneaus  will  he  forth- 
coming. The  general  secretary  of  the  Linnean 
Society  will  be  glad  to  give  further  details  or 
to  forward  gifts. 

Appointments  for  the  ensuing  week. — Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday.  July  6,  7  and 
8,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  provincial 
show  in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff ;  Wednes- 
day, July  7,  Saltaire.  Shipley  and  District  Rose 
Soeietv's  show ;  Thursday,  '  July  8,  City  of 
London  Rose  Society's  exhibition  at  Cannon 
Street  Hotel ;  Saturday,  July  10,  Finchley  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  annual  meeting. 

"The     Gardeners'      Chronicle"      Seventy-five 
Years      Ago.— Duration      of      Varieties.— There 
seems    little    reason    to    doubt   that  varieties    of 
most   plants  have  a  limited  period  of  duration, 
which  does  not  affect  the  species  itself.     Many  of 
the   fine   old    varieties  of   Pippins   are   becoming 
extinct;  such  as  the  well-known  Golden  Pippin, 
the  old  Kentish  Pippin  (the  very  finest  flavoured 
Apple  I  have  known),   and   some  others.     This 
peculiarity  also  affects  the  varieties  of  the  Potato, 
for   several   kinds    that   were    in   high  repute    30 
years  ago  are  now   only   known  as  having  once 
been   extensively   cultivated,   but   are  at  present 
lest      In   a   work,    the   Florists'    Directory,    by 
James  Maddock,  1792,  are  the  following  observa- 
tions : — "The  constitution   of    Anemones   under- 
goes   considerable    changes    with   age,    which    is, 
perhaps,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  tihe  case 
with  all  other  vegetables.    The  Anemone  will  not 
last  more  than  12  or  15  years  without  degenerat- 
ing, unless  it  be  frequently  removed  to  a  different 
soil   and   situation ;    nor  will   nny  removals  pro- 
tract or  prolong  its  existence  more  than  30  or  ^0 
years.     It  generally  blows  in  its  greatest  degree 
of  perfection  frcm  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
year,    after  which  it  becomes   gradually  smaller 
and  weaker,  and  if  the  flower  was  originally  very 
full  and  double,  witih  pge  it  loses  that  property; 
the  petals  diminish  in  number,  become  small  and 
irregular,   and  finally  the  sort  perishes.     It  has 
more  than  once  occurred    that    the    same   sort, 
although  in  possession  of  many  persons,  residing 
at  remote   distances   frcm   each   other,  has   been 
ertirely   lost   in  one   season,    without   the  possi- 
bility of  accounting   for   the  fact  in    any   other 
manner  than  the  above."      In     a    footnote    the 
author    observes:     "The    Ranunculus    will    last 
about  20  to  25  years  in  perfection,  after  which  it 
degenerates  and  perishes."     It  appears  that  this 
period  of    duration    is    confined   only    to    seminal 
varieties    of    vegetables,     for    the   original    wild 
parent  still  continues  to  flourish,  as  it  has  done 
since  its  creation.     Lusor,   Gard.   Cliron.,  July 
5,  1845. 

Publications  Received  -.—Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
Part  II.,  April-October,  1919.  (Academy  o\ 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.) 
Dairy  Barn  and  Milk  House  Arrangement, 
by  J.  H.  Frandsen  and  W.  B.  Nevens.  (Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  U.S.A.).  Beef  Production. 
by  H.  J.  Gramlich  (as  above).  Supplementary 
Feeds  in  Fattening  Lambs,  by  H.  J.  Gzramlich. 
(as  above).  The  Work  of  the  Yuma  Reclamaton 
Project  Experiment  Farm  in  1918,  by  R.  E. 
Blair  (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Washington. 
D.C.,  U.S.A.).  Annual  Rcprrt  'of  the  Research 
Station,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol.  (University  of 
Bristol).  Printed  at  the  Herald  Press,  12, 
North  Gate,  Bath. 
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THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


THE    ROSARY. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING      RAMBLER      ROSES. 

To  render  the  garden  interesting  and  attrac 
tive  over  a  long  period  it  is  wise  to  plant 
varieties  of  Roses  that  will  bloom  during  a  long 
season. 

The  following  varieties  were  in  full  bloom 
on  June  16,  and  in  finer  condition  than  during 
the  past  few  years. 

The  first  Rose  to  open  its  blossoms  was  Neige 
d'Avril,  a  French  variety  of  the  multiflora  type. 
The  blooms  are  semi  double,  of  medium  size, 
pure  white,  with  a  full  centre  of  yellow  stamens. 
It  is  exceptionally  free  flowering  and  delight 
fully  fragrant.  This  Rose  deserves  to  be  much 
more  widely  grown  as  it  possesses  all  the 
attributes  of  a  perfect   rambler. 

Francois  Ouillot  is  faint  yellow  in  the  bud 
stage  opening  to  pure  white.  The  blooms  are 
freely  produced.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  with 
the  true  Wichuraiana  foliage, 

Another  desirable  white,  early-flowering 
variety  little  known  is  Frau  Octavia  Hesse.  The 
flower  buds  are  cream  coloured,  but  as  they 
expand  the  bloom  becomes  pure  white.  In  shape 
the  flowers  much  resemble  those  of  a  Gardenia, 
and  as  they  are  usually  borne  singly  they  are 
most  useful  for  wreaths  and  other  floral  designs. 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  an  American  Rose  of  a 
delicate  pink  colour,  is  strong  in  growth  and  free 
flowering.  The  tiny  buds  are  most  shapely  and 
so  are  the  fully  expanded  blooms.  This  is  a 
variety  that  attracts  all  who  see  it,  and  one 
that  I  place  in  the  first  six. 

Amethvste  belongs  to  the  multiflora  section, 
and  attracts  attention  hv  reason  of  its  colouring— 
crimson-purple.  The  blooms  are  freely  borne  in 
erect  panicles.  The  habit  of  growth  is  all  that 
conld  be  desired. 

Gardenia  has  rich  yellow  buds  and  pure  white, 
fully-open  blossoms.'  It  flowers  early  and  con- 
tinues to  bloom  over  a  long  period. 
E.    Molyneux. 


NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 


AN  ENGLISH   GARDENER'S    IMPRESSION. 

I  was  interested  in  the  note  and  illustration 
of  Enkianthus  campanulatus  in  the  issue  (or  May 
15.  Until  the  present  season  I  had  never  seen 
it  nor  read  of  it,  and  to  me  it  seems  somewhat 
ironical  that  I  should  find  it.  flowering  in  a 
garden  here.  Shrubs  and  trees  are  the  chief 
subjects  in   New  Jersey   gardens. 

I  have  yet  to  see  herbaceous  borders  and 
Rose  beds  as  I  know  them  at  home,  although 
I  do  not  doubt  their  existence  on  some  of  the 
larger  estates. 

Owners  of  suburban  houses  here  devote  most 
of  their  ground  to  grass,  on  which  are  dotted 
various  trees  and   shrubs. 

Severe  winter  weather  and  scorching  heat  in 
summer  are,  I  am  informed,  strong  factors 
operating  against  successful  gardening  in  these 
parts. 

The  specimens  of  Enkianthus  I  have  seen  are 
quite  small.  Thev  had  become  so  big  that 
the  owner  pruned  them  a  year  or  two  ago ;  but 
for  all  that  they  are  charming.  They  have 
been  in  flower  some  ten  days.  As  to  their 
hardinests  it  goes  without  saying,  for  the 
winters  here  touch  zero  and  below,  I  am  told. 
I  saw  the  last  of  winter  disappearing  when  I 
arrived  on  March  23 :  the  snow  was  2  ft.  to  4  ft. 
deep,  forming  a  solid  mass  that  took  a  week  or 
more  to  melt,  both  here  and  in  New  York. 

One  of  your  correspondents  is.  I  notice, 
worried  by  Eqnisetum  (Horsetail).  Here  it 
grows  on  the  banks  adjoining  the  railroad,  and 
reaches  out  along  the  swamps  and  by  the 
streams  and  rivers — acres  of  it. 

Sneaking  of  swamps,  I  pass  miles  of  them 
dailv.  and  here  the  mosquitos  breed.  They 
are  of  the  small  tvpe,  but  I  am  told  that  a  biaffer 
species  comes  later.  T-  A.  Weston.  New 
Jersey,    U.S.A. 


CRATAEGUS  ORIENTALIS  SANGUINEA. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  Fig.  1  shows 
a  fine  tree  of  Crataegus  orientalis  sanguinea 
flowering  in  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 
at  the  present  time.  This  beautiful  Thorn 
stands  out  markedly  amongst  the  large  number 
of  trees  of  this  genus  now  in  flower  in  these 
gardens,  and  one  can  form  a  better  opinion  of 
how  conspicuous  it  is  wdien  it  is  considered  that 
the  number  of  species  and  varieties,  based  prin- 
cipally upon  American  botanical  determination, 
grown  at  Aldenham.  approximates  somewhere 
in  the  regiuii  of  one  thousand.  The  various 
species  of  Crataegus  provide  a  most  valuable 
group  of  trees  for  pleasure  ground  and  woodland 
decoration,  and  their  three  seasons  of  flower,  fruit 
and  autumn  foliage  render  them  exceedinglv 
useful.  The  tree  of  C.  orientalis  sanguinea.  is. 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  literally 
smothered  with  blossom  this  year,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  other  varieties  are  finding  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country  admirably 
suited  for  flowering.       Known   prior   to  1852, 


a  circumference  of  4  ft.  11  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  is  scarcely,  if  any,  less  at  a  height 
of  8  ft.,  whence  the  numerous  branches  arise 
that  form  the  head.  In  the  south  the  tree 
usually  flowers  in  May,  but  this  year  it  was  in 
full  beauty  on  April  24,  or  a  little  earlier, 
for,  although  in  a  northern  aspect,  it  is  in  prox- 
imity with  other  large  trees.  Almost  every  twig 
was  furnished  with  a  corymb  of  blossom,  which 
had  a  strong  fragrance  like  that  of  the  Haw- 
thorn. Tlie  tree  is  variously  known  as  the  Bas- 
tard Service  Tree,  Bastard  Mountain  Ash  and 
Lord  Fife's  Ash.  The  last  was  the  name  by 
which  it  was  knowm  in  Kincardineshire  some 
years  ago,  and  a  local  nurseryman  applied  it  to 
this  tree.  The  parentage  is  generally  helieved 
to  be  P.  intermedia  x  P.  Aucuparia,  and  some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  hybrid  occurs  spon- 
taneously where  the  parents  happen  to  grow  in 
proximity.  It  was  originally  discovered  bv 
Mr.  J.  f.  Mackav  in  the  Isle  of  Axran,  Firth  of 
Clyde.     J.   F. 

PYRUS    (MALUS)    THEIFERA. 
Pyrus    (Mains)   Theifera,   one  of  Wilson's  dis- 
at  coveries  in  western  China,  with  its  long  spread- 
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1. CRATAEGUS      ORIENTALIS      SANGUINEA     IN    THE    HON.    VICART    GIBBS'S    GARDEN. 


which  date  it  was  described  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  the  variety  is  closely  allied  to  the  type, 
differing  chiefly  in  its  greater  neatness  of  habit 
and  the  darker' colour  of  its  fruit,  which  are  dark 
purplish  red.  The  leaves  are  broader,  and  very 
effective. 

It  is  a  neat,  attractive  Thorn,  pendulous  in 
habit,  not  of  rapid  growth,  and  fuly  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  average  garden  as  a  specimen 
tree  on  the  lawn  or  other  grassy  position,  and 
on  account  of  this  is,  with  its  type,  often  planted 
in  public  parks.  Of  the  other  Thorns  the  most 
beautiful  at  the  time  of  writing  are  C.  lanu- 
ginosa. C.  matura.  C.  Amoldiana,  C.  globosa,  C. 
macracantha  (with  its  wonderful  spines,  and, 
later  on,  its  fine  fruit)  and  C.  mollis.  As  stated 
above  all  are  doing  well  this  year,  and  amongst 
the  best  ornamental  trees  (his  country  has  ever 
received.     Edirin  Beckett,   .June   18. 

PYRUS       PINNATIFIDA. 

There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  natural  hybrid  at 
Orleans  House.  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  which 
must  be,  amongst  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Tt  is  50  55  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of 
branches   not   much    under   50  ft.     The    trunk  has 


ing  and  irregularly  ascending  branches,  has  sucFi 
an  unusual  and  picturesque  habit  for  a  Crab-apple 
that  it  is  easy  to  recognise  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  When  covered  with  its  innumerable 
clusters  of  rose-red  buds  and  pale  rose-coloured 
or  nearly  white  flowers  it  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  Asiatic  Crabapples.  Judging  by 
the  behaviour  of  several  plants  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  U.S.A.,  it  flowers  only  in  alter- 
nate  years.  Last  spring  the  largest  specimen 
in  the  Peters'  Hill  group  flowered  well. 
DAVIDIA  INVOLUCRATA. 
A  tree  of  Davidia  involncrata.  some  30  feet 
high  and  with  a  spread  of  about  25  feet, 
flowered  freely  this  spring  in  the  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth's gardens  at  St.  Pagans.  Glamorganshire. 
The  inflorescences  were  spoiled  by  the  cold 
nights  and  frequent  rains.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  tree  is  that  of  a  large-leafed  Lime, 
and  it  is  as  ornamental  as  a  Tilia.  but  the 
gardener.  Mr.  Hugh  Pettigrew,  considers  that  it 
is  over-rated  as  an  ornamental  flowering  sub- 
ject. The  tree  has  set  seeds  freely  each  season 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  is  seeding  again 
this  season.     T. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Less,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladi 
Nunbcrnholme,    Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Rock  Garden — The  removal  of  disfigured 
foliage,  seed  pods  and  faded  flowers  must  be 
diligently  pursued  to  keep  the  rook  garden  tidy. 
Aubrietia  and  Arabis  may  be  reduced  with  a 
knife  and  some  varieties  of  Thyme  will  need 
attention  in  this  respect.  Each  plant  or  colony 
should  be  prevented  from  intruding  on  its 
neighbour,  and  no  species  allowed  to  cover  the 
rocks  entirely.  Keep  streamlets  scrupulously 
clean  and  judiciously  curtail  such  plants  as 
Mimulim  and  water  Forget-me-not,  which  are 
likely  to  obstruct  the  flow.  Bare  spaces  may 
be  furnished,  for  the  time  being,  with  fine-leaved 
scented  Pelargoniums  and  small,  grey-leaved 
foliage  plants.  Dianthus  Heddewigii  and  D. 
chinensis  are  also  useful  for  this  purpose. 
Daphnes  will  derive  benefit  from  a  top-dressing 
of  leaf-mould,  and  light  shade  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  Daphne  Cneorum  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tended cultivation ;  this  Garland  Flower  resents 
stiff  soils.  The  appearance  of  creeping  Junipers 
may  be  improved  by  regulating  and  pegging  down 
wayward  growths.  Where  additional  bulbous 
or  tuberous-rooted  subjects  are  required,  such 
as  Erythronium,  Cyclamen  and  Fritillaria,  the 
order  for  them  should  be  placed  at  an  early 
date  to  obviate  delay  in  planting  during  early 
autumn.  Watering  is  necessary  in  sunny  posi- 
tions, and  shoidd  be  done  towards  the  closei 
of  day.  Hemerocallis,  Ajuga,  Helianthemum, 
Veronica,  Dianthus,  Viola  gracil1?  and  Crane's- 
bill  are  plants  which  prolong  the  charm  of  rock- 
gardens. 

Heliotrope. — Where  Heliotrope  is  grown  for 
autumn  flowering,  the  young  plants,  whether 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  should  be  .placed 
close  to  the  roof-glass  in  low  pits  or  frames. 
Pot  them  on  as  they  require  it.  If  large  speci- 
mens are  needed  the  plants  should  be  stopped 
on  frequent  occasions  to  obtain  a  well-furnished 
head  of  bushy  habit.  When  the  plants  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  they  should  be 
given  frequent  applications  of  diluted  liquid 
manure  and  soot  water,  with  a  quick-acting 
fertiliser  for  a  change.  Good  guano,  if  it.  can 
be  obtained,  is  safe  to  use,  and  one  of  the  best 
manures  for  general  purposes.  The  so-called 
Giant  Heliotropes  include  many  fine  forms,  and 
seedlings  provide  a  variety  of  colour.  When' 
large  inflorescences  are  required,  the  young 
seedlings  should  only  be  stopped  once ;  this  will 
result  in  three  or  four  strong  shoots  developing. 
Such  plants,  well  grown  in  five-inch  or  six-inch 
pots,  are  very  attractive  and  useful  for  decora 
live  work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  T.  Pateman.  Gnrdener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  JT»  . 
The  Node,  Oodioote,  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire. 
Strawberry  Propagation — Runners  afford  the 
best  and  most  general  method  of  propagation. 
Where  young  Strawberry  plants  have  been  grown 
to  produce  runners  for  new  plantations,  propaga- 
tion should  be  commenced.  The  best  method 
of  layering  is  to  peg  the  runners  into  small 
pots  filled  with  loamy  soil.  Runners  are  entirely 
supported  by  the  parent  plant  until  they  form 
roots  of  their  own,  but  the  soil  in  the  pots 
should  be  kept  moist  to  ensure  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  roots.  Select  the  strongest  runners  and 
fix  each  one  securely  in  thfl  centre  of  the  poi  1  v 
means  of  a  peg.  Pegs  made  from  dried  Bracken 
Fern  are   suitable  for   the   purpose. 

Figs. — Fig  trees  growing  against  walls  in  the 
open  need  attention  in  thinning  and  training 
of  the  young  growths.  The  strongest  shoots 
should  be  stopped  during  the  summer,  leaving 
only  those  required  for  fruiting  next  season. 
Where    Figs    are    growing    in    poor    soil    in    re- 


stricted borders,  and  have  been  root  pruned 
occasionally,  very  little  removal  of  the  growths 
will  be  required  beyond  keeping  the  branches 
thinned.  A  free  use  of  the  knife  frequently 
results  in  the  development  of  soft,  unproductive 
wood,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  young  trees 
or  those  growing  in  rich  soil.  New  shoots 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  from  near  the 
stem  to  furnish  bare  spaces.  Suckers  often 
grow  up  from  the  bottom  in  large  quantities, 
and  these  are  sometimes  trained  in  to  fill  bare 
places;  but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  better  wood  may  be  obtained  from 
healthy  branches.  WTien  Figs  are  cropping 
freely,  the  roots  need  large  quantities  of  water 
during  the  summer,  and  especially  if  they  are 
planted  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  in  light  soil. 
Figs  that  are  not  too  luxuriant  in  growth  will 
be  benefited  by  light  applications  of  a  concen- 
trated fertiliser,  and  the  border  may  be  lightly 
mulched  with  short  manure.  Attention  must 
be   given   to   watering  in   hot,    dry   weather. 

Hardy  Vines. — Vines  growing  in  the  open 
require  attention  with  regard  to  regulating  new 
growth,  and  pinching  the  laterals  as  previously 
advised.  Where  extension  of  the  Vine  is  re- 
quired the  young  growths  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked  until  they  have  attained  the 
desired  height.  Thin  out  the  bunches  after  it 
is  seen  which  are  well  set  with  fruit,  and  allow 
only  one  bunch  to  remain  on  each  lateral 
Where  thinning  of  the  berries  can  be  under- 
taken, much  better  Grapes  will  be  obtamed. 
Examine  the  border,  and  if  found  to  be  dry 
give  it  a  copious  watering.  An  application  of  a 
suitable  fertiliser  will  assist  the  Vines  con- 
siderably at  this  stage  to  swell  their  fruit. 
Syringe  the  foliage  with  clean,  soft  water  late 
in  the  afternoon;  this  will  tend  to  keep  red 
spider  in   check. 

General  Remarks. — Protect  all  fruits  ap- 
proaching ripeness  from  injury  by  birds.  Use 
the  hoe  freely  among  bush  fruits  to  keep  the 
ground    free    from    weeds. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spender  Clat, 
M.P.,    Ford    Manor.    Lingfield,    Surrey. 

Peaches. —Trees  in  the  earliest  house  will  now 
be  cleared  of  fruit,  and  the  house  must  be  fully 
ventilated  night  and  day.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  trees  should  be 
regularly  syringed  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  as 
on  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the 
plumping  up  of  the  buds  next  season's  crop 
will  depend.  Old  trees  should  receive  frequent 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  soil  about  th,e  roots  be  allowed  to 
dry,  or  bud  dropping  in  spring  will  follow. 
Houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe  or  approaching 
that  stage  must  be  ventilated  night  and  day  to 
secure  fruits  of  the  finest  flavour.  Examine  the 
fruits  daily,  when  they  are  cool,  and  gather  all 
that  are  ready. 

Successional  Peaches— Trees  on  which  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  are  swelling  should  receive  liquid 
manure  at  the  roots.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  by 
regular  syringing,  and  close  the  house  early  in 
the  afternoon  if  it  is  necessary  to  forward  the 
crop.  The  night  temperature  may  be  70°,  with 
ventilation,  and  this  can  be  maintained  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Pinch  back  gross  shoots 
and  lateral  growths,  and  keep  the  shoots  tied 
down  to  the  trellis.  Push  the  foliage  aside  as 
the  fruits  begin  to  change  colour,  to  allow  full 
exposure  to  light. 

Late  Peach  Houses.— Finally  thin  the  fruits  on 
late  trees.  If  disbudding  has  not  been  efficiently 
performed  a  final  thinning  should  be  made  now, 
as  overcrowding  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  can 
be  made,  especially  with  late  varieties  of  Peaches. 
Now  is  the  time  to  retard  the  crop,  if  this  is 
desirable,  by  opening  the  ventilators  freely ; 
this  is  preferable  to  shading  the  house  at  a  later 
date.  Labour  in  watering  may  be  economised 
by  mulching  the  border  with  half-rotten 
manure,  or  less  stimulating  material,  whichever 
is  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  trees. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Bbiscoe,   Gardener   to  W.   E.   Lysaoht,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Oncidium. — This  large  and  varied  genus  in- 
cludes many  Orchids  of  considerable  horticultural 
merit ;  certain  species  require  warm  house  or 
stove  treatment,  others  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, whilst  a  few  thrive  in  the  cool  division. 
Those  of  the  first  category  are  characterised  by 
large,  fleshy  leaves,  and  the  absence  of  pseudo- 
bulbs.  They  are  usually  natives  of  hot,  damp, 
shady  places-  They  include  0.  Lanceanum,  0. 
bicallosum.  0.  carthaginense,  0.  Cavendishi- 
anum,  0.  haematochilum,  0.  luridum,  0.  tetra- 
petalum,  and  0.  pulchellum.  These  plants  all 
require  careful  watering,  and  should  not  be 
dried  off  during  their  period  of  inactivity.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  shady  corner  of  the 
warm  house.  Small  pieces  of  charcoal  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  compost  in  which  they 
are  grown.  Others  that  should  be  grown  in 
the  warm  house  are  :  0.  ampliatum,  0.  Jonesi- 
anum,  0.  Kramerianum  and  0.  Papilio.  Some 
of  the  best  garden  Oncidiums  require  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  Cattleya  or  inter- 
mediate house,  such  as  O.  altissimum,  0. 
crispum,  0.  curtum,  0.  flexuosum,  0.  Gardneri, 
0.  JIantinii,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  sarcodes,  and  0. 
phymatochilum.  The  cool-growing  kinds  are  : 
0.  olivaceum,  0.  dasystyle,  0.  cheirophorum,  0. 
macranthum,  0.  concolor,  0.  superbiens,  0. 
serratum,  and  0.  zebrinum.  Such  species  as 
0.  macranthum  produce  long-branched  scapes, 
and  these  should  be  either  trained  along  the  roof 
rafters  or  around  two  or  three  neat  stakes. 
The  small  growing  Oncidiums  should  be  grown 
in  pans  without  side  holes,  and  have  a  wire 
handle  fixed  whereby  they  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  rafters  of  their  respective  divi- 
sion. The  majority,  however,  will  succeed  in 
ordinary  flower  pots,  while  a  few,  of  which 
O.  crispum  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  should 
be  grown  in  pans.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  pro- 
duced at  short  intervals  on  a  creeping  rhizome ; 
therefore,  with  a  large  soil  surface  the  roots 
may  be  easily  restricted  to  the  compost.  O. 
flexuosum  possesses  a  rhizome  which  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  upwards,  hence  a  raft  will  be 
found  most  convenient  for  this  plant,  the  base 
of  which  may  be  fixed  firmly  in  a  pot  or  pan. 
Whatever  receptacles  are  chosen,  they  should 
be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage 
material.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
Osmunda  fibre  three  parts  and  Sphagnum-moss 
one  part,  with  a  generous  sprinkling  of  crushed 
crocks  and  coarse  sand  added.  Where  the 
plants  are  not  growing  satisfactorily,  a  small 
quantity  of  partly  decayed  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  should  be  incorporated  with  the  mix- 
ture. Several  Orchids  that  may  be  in  an  un- 
healthy state  improve  if  planted  in  the  leaf- 
soil  mixture,  but  few  respond  more  readily 
than  Oncidiums.  During  the  growing  period 
the  roots  should  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
but  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed 
a  less  quantity  will  suffice.  The  rooting-medium 
should  always  be  in  a  sweet  condition,  for 
once  it  becomes  sour  Oncidiums  soon  deteriorate, 
and,  moreover,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  them 
to  regain  their  former  vigour.  A  fresh,  buoyant 
atmosphere  is  also  essential,  and  during  dry, 
hot  weather  the  plants  are  benefited  by  an 
occasional  light  spraying  overhead.  Thrips 
sometimes  attack  the  young  growths;  the  plants 
should  be  examined  at  intervals,  and  directly 
the  pest  is  detected  the  house  should  be  vapour- 
ised  forthwith. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

\>.v    .Innv    Corrrs.    Foreman.    TCoyal    Botanio    Gardens, 

Sot. 

Primula  sinensis. — Seedlings  raised  from  a  sow- 
ing made  late  last  year  are  now  ready  for  shift- 
ing inln  their  flowering  pots,  which  should  'be 
of  six-inch  or  seven-inch  size,  according  to  the 
streneth  of  the  plants.  Some  old  mortar  rubble 
should  ibe  added  to  the  potting  compost,  failing 
this,  a  sprinkling  of  lime  should  be  given,  as  these 
Primulas  are  lime  lovers.  Grown  in  this  way 
fine   specimens  should  be   obtained   by  autumn. 
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From  a  decorative  point  of  view  the  steilata 
forms  are  best  suited  for  this  method  of  culti- 
vate >n.  Young  plants  raised  from  seed  this 
season  should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it ; 
the  same  remarks  applying  to  P.  kewensis,  -t\ 
verticil  lata  and  P.  malacoides.  Seeds  of  P. 
malacoides  may  be  sawn  at  any  time  during  July, 
in  fact  plants  of  this  Primula  raised  from  later 
sowings  will  stand  the  winter  conditions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  better  than  those 
from  earlier  sowings. 

Bertolonia  and  Sonerila.— Certain  members  of 
these  genera  are  very  charming  used  for 
table  decoration  in  the  same  way  as  Fittonias. 
But.  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  manage, 
requiring  a  close,  humid  atmosphere,  in  fact 
some  of  them  are  only  seen  at  their  best  when 
grown  under  a  large  bell-glass  or  case.  They 
aje  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
seeds. 


THE    MANURING    OF    DWARF    APPLE 
AND  PEAR  TREES 

The  surface  roots  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
are  mainly  concerned  in  fruit  production,  and 
the  deeper  ones  are  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  coarser,  woody  growth.  The  grower 
can,  in  a  normally  dry  summer,  feed  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  fruit  and  the  fruit 
buds  without  encouraging  undue  luxuriance  of 
woody  growth.  The  first  principle  in  the 
manuring  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  the  recognition 
of  their  individuality,  for  as  they  differ  much  in 
habit  and  constitution,  and  the  stocks  on  which 
they  are  worked  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
accentuate  rather  than  lessen  these  differences, 
it  is  idle  to  think  that  one  general  application 
of  manure  will  do  for  all.  Where  trees  are 
grown    in  a   plantation    this   can    only    be    done 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By   H.    Wheeler,   Gardener  to  Mrs.    Jeknee,   Wenvoe 

Castle,  nenr  Cardiff. 
Seakale. — To  obtain  strong  crowns  of  Seakale 
for  early  forcing  give  the  plants  every  attention 
Hoeing 'should  be  deep  and  frequent  and  the 
plants  watered  when  necessary.  Where  there 
are  a  number  of  growths  on  a  single  plant,  they 
should  be  reduced  to  one,  removing  for  pre- 
ference any  that  show  signs  of  flowering. 

Turnips. — A  sowing  of  Red  or  Green  Top 
Turnips  should  he  made  at  this  time.  As  the 
Turnip  fly  is  usually  troublesome  to  this  crop 
in  the  seedling  stage,  encourage  the  plants  to 
make  rapid  growth  by  watering  them  with  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mulching. — Mulching  is  of  great  benefit  to 
most  crops  during  dry  weather  and  is  a  means 
of  maintaining  uniformity  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Almost  any  light  litter  such  as  de- 
cayed manure,  leaves,  or  lawn-mowings,  is  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  A  dressing  one  inch  deep 
is  sufficient  to  apply  at  one  time,  and  it  should 
be  placed  in  position  immediately  after  the 
soil  has  received  a  thorough  watering. 

Potato    Disease The    common    Potato    blight 

(Phytophthora  infestans)  usually  makes  its 
appearance  towards  the  end  of  June  or  early 
in  July,  and  spraying  as  a  preventive  should 
take  place  before  the  disease  actually  appears. 
Those  who  prefer  their  own  spraying  fluid  will 
find  the  Bordeaux  mixture  gives  satisfactory 
results.  The  following  materials  are  required 
to  make  40  gallons  of  spray  fluid,  viz.,  4  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  4  lb.  of  freshly-burnt 
quicklime.  In  a  wooden  barrel  capable  of  holding 
40  gallons  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in 
35  gallons  of  water.  In  a  separate  vessel 
slowly  slake  the  lime,,  stirring  in  sufficient  water 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  cr,eam.  When 
the  former  is  dissolved,  add  the  iime  solution  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  acid.  The 
amount  can  be  ascertained  by  testing  the  mixture 
with  red  litmus  paper,  which  will  turn  slightly 
blue  when  the  right  proportion  of  lime  has  been 
stirred  in.  The  mixture  must  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray  to  be  effective,  and 
both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  foliage 
should  be  wetted.  A  later  spraying  shoulld  be 
given  so  that  subsequent  growth  may  also  be 
treated.  In  districts  where  th,e  disease  is  pre- 
valent, considerable  increase  in  weight  of  crop 
is  obtained  if  spraying  is  done  in  a  thorough 
manner. 

Spinach. — A  sowing  of  prickly-seeded  Spinach 
should  be  made  at  this  time  in  rich  ground 
that  is   well  drained. 

Late  Peas. — It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  sow 
late  varieties  of  Peas  after  the  end  of  June. 
As  mildew  is  a  common  source  of  trouble  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  season,  special  treatment 
is  advisable  as  a  preventive  measure.  Trenches 
two  feet  wide  should  be  made  and  a  good  diressirg 
of  manure  added.  When  replacing  the  soil,  make 
it  firm  by  treading  as  the  work  proceeds.  Sow 
thinly,  as  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  develop  healthy  foliage.  Gladstone 
Autocrat  and  Latest  of  All  are  varieties  suit- 
able for  this  sowing. 


Though  it  is  desirable  to  mulch  young  trees  in 
the  summer  to  keep  their  roots  near  the  surface, 
only  long  strawy  material  should  be  used,  or 
even  weeds,  lawn  cuttings,  etc.  In  the 
case  of  young  trees,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit  buds, 
and  phosphate  is  the  plant  food  which  trees 
most  need  in  their  production.  The  best  man- 
ures to  apply  are,  on  heavy  soils,  basic  slag  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and,  where  the 
soil  is  a  light  sandy  or  gravelly  one,  superphos- 
phate in  tlie  early  spring,  one  to  two  pounds  to 
a  tree,  according  to  its  size.  In  poor,  sandy  soils, 
the  foliage  will  often  be  of  a  pale  colour,  or 
thin  in  texture,  and  in  such  cases  kainit  should 
be  applied  in  the  autumn  or  winter  at  the  same 
rate,  or  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  early  spring 
at  half  that  rate.  Where,  however,  the  thin 
and  dry  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  conse- 
quent  poor   growth    of   the   trees,    render   neces- 


FlG.    2. — THE    FOUNTAIN    COL'KT    AT  THE   DOtntiN     ^see 


to  a  modified  extent.  In  practice  it  will  gener- 
ally happen  that  some  trees  next  to  each  other 
will  need  special  feeding  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  it  is  easy  to  apply  the  main  portion  of  the 
dressing  to  the  space  between  two  trees  rather 
than  on  the  other  side  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  common  errors  of  practice  in  this  matter 
is  the  giving  of  too  much  manure  to  young 
trees  and  too  little  to  old  ones.  In  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  even  meadow  or  arable  land, 
there  is  rarely  any  need  to  feed  young  trees 
of  Apples  and  Pears  until  they  are  bearing  good 
crops.  The  best  guide  is  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  when  the  strongest  of  these 
extends  much  more  than  a  foot  in  one  season 
we  may  take  it  that  no  special  manure  rich  in 
nitrogen  is  necessary 


sary  heavy  mulches  of  stable  or  farmyard 
manure,  this  will,  as  a  rule,  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  potash.  With  older  trees  the 
differences  become  more  and  more  marked,  and 
the  treatment  of  them  must  be  adapted  more 
and  more  to  their  individual  needs.  When 
growth  is  feeble,  a  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  May  each  year, 
this  being  preceded  in  April  by  a  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  ounces 
to  the  tree.  Moderately  strong  trees  may  btf 
given  similar  treatment  when  they  are  show- 
ing promise  of  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and 
the  application  of  tlie  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
repeated  about  midsummer,  or  guano  may  be 
applied  three  or  four  feet  from  the  stem,  and 
afterwards  washed  into  the  soil.     A.   Petti. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE . 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring' under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  /or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,      London.       Communications     should      be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE    SIDE     ONLT     OF     THE     PAPER,     sent     OS' 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions   expressed   by   their   correspondents. 


THE  TIMBER  OF  WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

CAREFULLY    preserved    in    a    safe    in    St. 
Michan's    Church,    Dublin,     is      a     book, 
entitled     Memorials     of     St.     Michan's. 
This  title  is  printed  in  gold   leaf   on  the  back. 
From   this  old   book,   at  page  174,   the  following 
extract   has   been    taken  : — 

"  Stanihurst  findeth  that  Anno.  1095,  there 
came  certaine  Esterlings  to  the  North  side  of 
Dublin  adjoyning  to  the  Liffie,  and  seated  them- 
seleves  there,  so  that  .of  them  to  this  day,   the 


F.TG.     3. — PORTION     OF    WORM-EATEN    OAK    TIMBER 
FROM     THE    ROOF    OF     WESTMINSTER     HALL. 

place  is  called  Ostomontowne,  and  corruptly, 
Oxmonton,  and  the  Parish,  Saint  Michan's,  of 
one  Michanus,  a  Dane  and  .  a  bishop  which 
founded  the  Chinch,  unto  whom  Murchard  or 
Moragh,  King  of  Leynster,  gave  that  parcel  of 
land  to  that  use.  The  faire  greene,  or  Commune, 
now  called  Ostomontowne-greene,  was  all  wood, 
and  hee  that  diggeth  at  this  day  to  any  depth 
shall  fintle  the  ground  full  of  great  rootes.  From 
thence  Anno.  1098,  King  William  Rufus,  by 
licence  of  Murchard,  had  that  frame  winch  made 
up  the  roofe  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  no 
English  Spider  webbeth  or  breedeth  to  this 
day." 


In  The  History  of  Ireland,  by  Geoffrey 
Keating  (edition  with  translation  from  the 
Irish  by  Rev.  Patrick  S.  Dineen),  Vol.  3,  p.  295, 
is  the  following  : — -"  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
Toirrdhealbhach  (Turlough)  that  William  Rufus, 
King  of  England,  by  the  permission  of 
Toirrdhealbhach  OBriain,  King  of  Ireland,  sent 
to  Ireland  for  timber  with  which  to  roof  West- 
minster Hall  in  the  year  of  the  Lord,  1098." 
The  preface  of  Keating's  History  was  dated 
1629. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal 
of  Thomas  Dineley  .  .  .  his  visit  to  Ireland  in 
the   reign   of    Charles     II.,    p.   178: — "This    is 


Fig.  4.-  section  of  chestnut  timber. 

observable  that  though  the  Irish  timber  in 
England,  on  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  etc., 
will  not  admit  of  any  verminous  creature  or 
cobwebbs,  yett  the  timber  and  houses  in  ye 
countrey  of  Ireland  abound  with  cobwebbs, 
spiders,  woodlice,  and  rather  more  than  England, 
which  may  in  some  measure  be  imputed  to  their 
nastynes.     Spiders  there  are  without  poyson." 

A  similar  entry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Historic 
uf  Inland,  collected  by  Meredith  Hanmer, 
Edmund  Campion,  and  Edmund  Spenser, 
Dublin,  1633,  p.  97;  as  also  in  Hamner's 
Chronicle,  in  the  College  Library  (T.C.D.), 
where  is  an  account  of  the  St.  Michan's  Oak 
having  been  sent  for  the  building  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  was  greatly  interested 
in  these  extracts,  and  Sir  A.  Vicars,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1888, 
said  with  reference  to  the  timber:  "This  was 
probably  the  roof  pulled  down  in  1397." 
Though  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  source  from  which  the  timber  was 
obtained,  yet  the  above  would  appear  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  original  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall,  one  of  the  glories  of  timber  architecture, 
was  constructed  of  Irish  Oak.  That  such  would 
be  the  case  is,  however,  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  excellent  Oak  timber  that  at  that  early 
date  existed  in  several  places  around  London, 
notably  in  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Certainly 
at  an  early  date  the  far-famed  Shillelagh  Oaks 
in  Wicklow,  some  of  which  girthed  18  feet  at 
a  yard  up  and  rose  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  were 
considered  second  to  none  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  timber 


produced,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  ship  the  logs  from  Dublin  to  the 
Thames.  So  renowned  were  the  Irish  forests 
that  timber  was  exported  to  both  France  and 
Spain,  and  in  the  former  country  Oak  from 
Ireland  was  used  in  Jean  Goudron's  construc- 
tion of  the  Louvre. 

In  1290  Queen  Eleanor,  wile  of  Edward  I.,  set 
up  large  timber  works  at  Glencree,  in  Ireland, 
to  supply  timber  for  her  castle,  at  Haverford, 
in  Wales,  and  spent  considerable  sums  of  money 
on  them.  Thus,  in  May  and  July,  1290,  £100  in 
silver  was  spent  on  the  carpenters  at  these 
works  and  on  the  carriage  of  the  timber  (ib., 
Vol.  HI.,  ss.  149,  251,  361,  1148). 

In  August,  1608,  Philip  Cottingham,  of 
London,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  report  on 
timber  for  the  Navy.  In  Minister  he  found  much 
timber,  and  in  the  following  January  was 
ordered  to  send  56  tons  up  the  Thames  as  a 
specimen   (ib.,  p.   225). 

We  also  know  that  Wicklow  Oak  was 
actually  brought  to  London  for  use  in  a  West- 
End  mansion,  and  English  brown  Oak  was  used 
in  panelling  the  dining-hall  in  the  White  House, 
at  Washington,  so  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  for 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  Irish  Oak  would 
be  requisitioned,  especially  as  it  had  a  wide  repu- 
tation for  'colour  and  graining,  and  was  of 
exceptional  dimensions.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Irish 
Oak,  but  the  above  would  seem  to  point  out  that 
its  claims  to  use  in  Westminster  Hall  are  at 
least  as  well  substantiated  as  any  others  that 
have  been  brought  forward.  The  spider  fable  can 
readily  be  dismissed  from  the  fact  that  this 
insect   rarely   suspends   its   web  in   places   where 


SECTION    OF    OAK    TIMBER. 


little  or  no  prey  can  be  taken,  especially  in  a 
semi  dark  ceiling  at  90  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
Westminster  Hall  is  not  alone  in  having  this 
Monkish  tale  fathered  upon  it,  as  it  is  attached 
to  the  fine  Oak-timbered  roofs  of  the  Cloisters  of 
Durham  Cathedral. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Hall  has  had  rather  a  chequered 
career,  it  being  built  in  1097;  repaired  by 
William  Beckett,  Chancellor  of  England,  in 
1163;  destroyed  in  1299  (Edward  I.);  and  repaired 
1397   (Richard  II.),   the  repairs  lasting  for   two 
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years.  At  several  later  dates  the  root'  was  alsu 
repaired,  particularly  in  1820,  when  it  is  said 
to  have  been  patched  with  old  ship  timher.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
hall  much  information  will  be  found  in  Stow's 
Survey  (Vol.  2,  Book  VI.,  p.  47,  etc.).  The 
orders  given  by  Richard  III.  to  Thomas  Terrel, 
Keeper  of  the  Park  of  Weldegolet,  within 
Essex,  regarding  the  preservation  of  timber  for 
Westminster,  is  certainly  suggestive. 

In  a  discourse  on  "  Home  Timber  Resources 
and  Afforestation  "  Major  Courthope  mentioned 
that  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  was  con- 
structed very  largely  of  Sussex  timber  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  the  Office  of  Works,  in  their 
search  for  the  best  timber  to  carry  out  repairs 
to  the  roof,  had  chosen  Oak  timber  from  his 
Whiligh  estate. 

Generally  speaking,  the  timbered  roof,  though 
some  of  the  logs  are  as  sound  as  when  placed 
in  position,  was  in  an  unsafe  condition,  insect 
attacks,  with  their  usual  accompaniments,  hav- 
ing riddled  some  of  the  beams  in  a  most 
thorough  and  fantastic  manner  (see  Fig.  3). 
Though  varying  in  appearance  much  of  the 
timber  is  of  a  rich,  dark-brown  colour,  in  other 
cases  cinnamon-brown,  some  of  the  beams  being 
20  feet  long  and  3  feet  by  2^  feet  thick. 

For  long  it  has  been  a  disputed  point  whether 
the  timber  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is 
Oak  or  Chestnut.  Originally  the  wood  was  des- 
cribed as  Irish  Oak,  but  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  extensive  structural 
alterations  and  repairs  were  undertaken,  it  was 
stated  to  be  of  Spanish  Chestnut.  This  caused 
great  confusion  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversial  correspondence,  some  writers  des- 
cribing the  roof  as  of  Oak,  while  others  affirmed 
that  it  was  Chestnut.  That  a  quantity  of 
Chestnut  timber  was  used  in  connection  with 
certain  of  the  buildings  at  Westminster  is  well 
known,  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  given  rise  to 
the  erroneous  statement  that  the  roof  of  the 
famous  hall  is  also  of  that  wood.  In  order,  if 
possible,  to  settle  this  vexed  question,  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  roof  was  made  during  the 
repairs  at  present  being  carried  out,  with  the 
result  that  all  the  timber  was  found  to  ibe  of 
Oak.  Not  only  was  the  timber  of  the  roof 
examined  in  situ,  but  portions  of  the  decayed 
wood,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move during  repairs,  were  subjected  to  a  careful 
scrutiny  and  comparison  with  other  timber  of  a 
similar  kind  and  of  Spanish  Chestnut,  thus  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  which  particular  wood  the 
roof  was  constructed  of. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  timber  it 
may   be  stated  that   Oak  and   Chestnut   may    be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiarities  of  their 
medullary   rays,   which   are  lines   radiating   from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  and  presenting  a 
star-like    appearance.      To    the    carpenter    these 
lines  are  known   as   "  felt  "    or   "  silver  grain." 
In  Oak  there  are  two  sizes  of  medullary  rays,  a 
few    being    broad,    and    many    very    narrow,    all, 
however,    distinctly    visible.      Chestnut,    on    the 
contrary,  is  readily   distinguished  by   having  no 
broad    rays,    while    the    narrow     can     only     be 
detected  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass.     In  the 
accompanying       illustrations — (Fig.        5)        Oak 
from    the    roof    of    Westminster   Hall,    (Fig-    3) 
Oak  from    the   same   place   attacked    by    insects, 
and      (Fig.      4)      old      Spanish      Chestnut     from 
Greenwich  Park — the  peculiarities  of  graining  in 
the  different  woods  are  readily  detected  and  will 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  was  con- 
structed  of  prime   British    Oak.      Fig.    5  of   the 
Oak,    shows    distinctly    the    medullary    rays    in* 
that    timber,    while    in    the    Chestnut    (Fig.    4) 
not  a  trace  of  these  can  be  detected. 

The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  perfect  wooden  structure  in  the 
world.  It  is  truly  a  marvel  of  Oak  timber  and 
engineering  construction,  and  may  well  be  des- 
cribed as  one  of  the  finest  feats  of  carpentry 
extant.  The  authorities  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  having  given  the  necessary  labour  and  money 
for  the  repairing  of  this  national  treasure,  and 
during  *.he  most  strenuous  periods  of  the  war 
the  work  went  on  uninterruptedly,  if  slowly, 
dealing  with  an  enemy  that  works  its  nefarious 
purpose  as  surely  as  the  most  potent  agent  uf 
warfare.       A.   D.    Wrhster 


THE  DUFFRYN. 


The  Duffryn,  the  beautiful  Wetslli  residence  of 
Miss  Cory  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Reginald  Cory, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Welsh  word  for  a  vale, 
and  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  village 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Glamorganshire.  The  place  is 
some  eight  miles  from  Cardiff,  and  the  visitor 
from  that  city  can  either  journey  by  motor  car 
or  take  the  train  to  Wenvoe,  from  which  it  is 
situated  about  two  miles,  on  the  Barry  Railway. 
It  may  also  be  reached  by  journeying  to  Peters 
ton,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  but  this 
involves   an   additional   walk   of  about  a  mile. 

The  estate  is  in  a  very  beautiful  wooded 
country,  and  embraces  some  3,000  acres,  in- 
cluding the  villages  of  St.  Nicholas  and  DufSryn, 
several  farms,  a  small  park,  and  the  grounds  and 
gardens  attached  to  the  residence.  A  small 
stream,  known  as  the  Waycock,  flows  through  the 
estate,  and  the  natural  vegetation,  which  includes 


gnden  staff  to  food  production.  The  beds  and 
flower  borders  were  utilised  for  the  raising  of 
seedling  vegetables,  of  which  many  hundred 
thousands  were  distributed  free  to  cottage  gar- 
deners and  allotment  holders  in  a  dozen  parishes 
in  and  around  the  estate. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  in  a  district  where 
coal  mines  abound  fuel  was  unobtainable  for  the 
heating  of  the  glass-houses,  yet  such  was  tJhe 
case,  with  the  result  that  many  choice  indoor 
plr.nts  perished  from  cold.  However,  new  stocks 
of  many  of  the  things  which  were  lost  have  been 
obtained,  and  although  even  now  the  task  is  not 
an  easy  one,  the  renovation  and  restocking  of 
the  glass-houses  has  been  commenced. 

The  dndoor  plants  include  a  collection  of 
Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  of  very  choice  varieties, 
another  of  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and 
numerous  Cacti  and  other  succulents,  'the 
majority  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mt.  Henry  Cannell,  who  made  these  plants 
his  special  hobby.     Unfortunately,  several  of  the 
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Fig.   6. — the   duffryn,    Glamorganshire  :    showing  the  garden  front. 


a  variety  oi  beautiful  Ferns,  is  diversified  and 
interesting. 

The  ornamental  grounds  have  an  area  of  46 
a-cres,  including  some  two  acres  of  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden.  The  latter  contains  several  glass- 
houses, of  which  a  range'  with  nine  divisions  is 
the  most  important.  Three  of  the  sections  in 
this  house  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  Grapes, 
and  all  the  vines  are  carrying  good  crops. 

Like  most  large  establishments  in  this  country, 
Duffryn  suffered  much  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  place  has  its  pre-war 
trim  condition,  for  in  such  a  busy  centre  of 
industry  locil  labour  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 
and  imported  labour  difficult  to  house.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Cory  will  not  be  surprised  to 
leani  that  during  the  war  he  placed  the  patriotic 
object  of  raising  food  crops  above  his  own  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  rare  and  choice  plants  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  Dahlias,  devoting 
the   whole  time  and   labour  of  himself  and  his 


more  tender  succulents    were    lost    during    the 
severe  winter  of  1917. 

The  more  interesting  survivors  are  :— Agave 
Victoria  Reginae,  A.  filifera,  A.  americana  var. 
variegata,  A.  americana  picta;  Aloe  ferox,  A. 
vera,  A.  caesia,  A.  arborescens ;  Besehomeria 
yuccoides — a  beautiful  Dracaena-like  plant  with 
attractive,  glaucous  foliage;  Ceropegia  Woodn, 
which  has  been  in  flower  since  November ;  Beau- 
carnea  recurvata  (syn.  Pincenectitia  tubeiculata), 
a  curious  plant  with  large,  swollen,  woody  root 
stock;  Bowiea  volubilis  in  fruit — an  interesting 
Liliacaeous  plant  which  rarely  produces  leaves, 
the  functions  of  the  foliage  being  performed  by 
long,  twining  green  inflorescences ;  Stapelia 
primulinus,  which  produces  flowers  of  a  foetid 
"dour;  Sansevieria  guineensis;  Furcrai'a 
lengaeva;  Bryophyllum  crenatuni;  Sempervivum 
arachnoideum ;  the  Cobweb  House  Leek ;  and 
Mesembryanthemum  tigrinum.  Some  of  the  best 
Phylloc.'.ctus  in  bloom  were  P.  Francis  Couranti. 
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with  lovely  pink  blossoms  ;  P.  M.  Molin,  scarlet ; 
P.  Johannes  Nicholas,  large,  white  flowers  and 
sweetly  scented  ;  and  P.  Ackermanniii. 

A  few  plants  of  Cala.]ithes  and  Oattleyas  remain 
of  the  pre-war  collection  of  Orchids,  and  the 
specimens  of  such  dhoice  indoor  plants  as  Mon- 
sters, deliciosa.  Kni'ghtia  excelsa,  the  red  stemmed 
Eucalyptus  ficifolius,  Abutilon  Triumphans, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Begonias,  Dracaenas,  Bam- 
boos in  variety,  Palms  and  Ferns,  remain  to  show 
that  at  one  time  the  Duffryn  plant-houses  were 
well  stocked  with  interesting  subjects.  A  very 
beautiful  hybrid  Cordyline  has  been  zealously 
preserved,  and  there  is  now  an  extensive  stock 
of  this  plant,  which  makes  an  excellent  bedding 
subject,  to  which  purposes  it  is  put  in  the  flower 
beds  facing  the  residence.  It  was  raised  from 
Cordyline  Banksii  erythrorachis  crossed  with  ('. 
australis,  its  distinguishing  feature  being  the 
colouring  down  the  central  part  of  the  long, 
narrow  foliage. 

In  a  large  tub  near  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  plant  houses  is  a  plant  of  Tricuspidaria  hexa- 
petala  (syn.  Crinodendron  Hookerianum).  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  its  red,  campanulate  flowers 
on  long  peduncles. 

Numerous  frames  are  filled  with  seedlings  of 
Chinese  plants  under  numbers,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  growth  to  determine  their 
garden  value.  There  is  also  a  large  frame  filled 
with  seedling  Lilies  raised  from  L.  regale  x  L. 
candidum,  of  which  the  plants  are  just  coming 
into  bloom.  An  interesting  species  of  Rubus, 
couected  by  Mr.  Forrest  in  China,  has  very 
decorative  fruits  of  clear  orange  colour,  like 
yellow  Raspberries,  and  the  stems  of  the  plant 
are  whitish-grey. 

Another  interesting  plant  is  Androsace 
Bulleyana  with  scarlet  (lowers  in  capitate  heads, 
which  rise  about  8  inches  above  the  spatlmlate 
foliage. 

The  pleasure  grounds  include  a  terraced 
garden  with  a  colonnade  formed  of  tall  stone 
pillars  which  carry  arches  furnished  with  ram 
bier  Roses.  On  either  side  of  a  broad,  central 
grass  path  are  borders  planted  in  irregular 
waves  to  provide  colour  and  at  the  back  are 
groups  of  Dahlias  with  Sweet  Peas  .between. 
From  the  centre  of  this  enclosed  garden  a  fine 
sub-tropical  effect  meets  the  view.  A  bay 
formed  by  a  dense  screen  of  tall  Laurels  gives 
shelter  to  imposing  specimens  of  Trachycarpus 
excelsus  (syn.  Chamaerops  excelsa)  associated 
with  big  Cordylines,  Yuccas,  Bamboos  and  the 
giant  Heracleum. 

On  a  wall  near  by  are  many  interesting  clim- 
bers, amongst  them  Solanum  Crispum,  Teucrium 
fruticans  (of  which  the  terminal  racemes  are 
developed  on  shoot  branches,  consisting  of  pale 
lavender  iblossoms,  the  large  lip  being  the 
most  conspicuous  feature) ;  Schizophragma 
hydrangioides  (with  foliage  like  that  of  the  Lilac 
and  inflorescences  resembling  those  of  the 
Hydrangea) ;  Clematis  Lady  Neville ;  and 
numerous  rambler  Roses. 

Another  enclosure,  known  as  the  Narcissus 
garden,  contains  many  raised  beds  enclosed  by 
wooden  borders.  Japanese  Acers  are  a  feature 
of  this  garden  in  summer,  and  the  low  retain- 
ing stone  wall  is  gay  with  Roses,  amongst  them 
the  newer  Rosa  Moyesii,  which  was  covered  with 
its    numerous    dark    red,    single    blossoms. 

Passing  through  the  Japanese  garden,  which 
includes  a  collection  of  pigmy  trees,  Wistarias, 
stone  lanterns,  and  other  Japanese  subjects,  a 
quiet  retreat  known  as  The  Cloisters  is  reached. 
This  is  enclosed  by  a  Yew  hedge  some  10-12 
feet  high,  pierced  with  "  windows."  It  includes 
a  fine  sward  of  grass  decorated  with  stone- 
ornaments,  and  numerous  handsome  Wistarias, 
flowering  abundantly.  The  path  leads  down  to 
another  terraced  garden  known  as  the  Paved 
Court,  containing  rectangular  beds  with 
Bay  trees  in  tubs  at  the  corners.  The  beds 
are  planted  with  Lilium  Henryi  over  a  ground  of 
Heliotropes  and  Lantanas.  We  noticed  some 
fine,  old,  dwarf  Conifers,  in  handsome  Japanese 
ware,  and  another  beautiful  feature  is  Vitis 
armata  clambering  above  the  stonework  of  a 
dripping  well. 

A  dense  screen  of  Portugal  Laurel  separates 
the  Paved  Court  (see  Fig.  2)  from  a  bathing 
pool,    the  margins    of    which    are   planted    with 


glorious  Japanese  Maples,  Astilbes  in  variety, 
Wistaria  multijuga  alba  and  Iris  Kaempferi,  the 
last  in  tubs.  Another  small,  enclosed  garden 
known  as  Fountain  Court,  is  laid  out 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  tall  colonnades, 
from  the  top  of  which  festoons  of  Tro- 
paeolum      hang     down.  The      central      orna- 

ment is  a  fountain  with  a  basin,  and  at  one 
end  is  a  little  summer  house  containing  a  stone 
figure  of  Buddha.  The  walls  that  enclose  this 
pretty  court  are  furnished  with  Roses,  and 
numerous  Ferns  find  a  happy  home  in  the 
crevices  of  the  brickwork. 

The  West  gardens  are  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
shrubbery  borders  with  winding,  flagged  paths. 
Being  well  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  these 
borders  have  been  utilised  for  the  planting 
of  specially  choice  subjects,  including  many  new 
Chinese  plants  introduced  by  Wilson,  Forrest 
and  Fairer.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  interesting  plants  we  noticed  : —  Rodgersia 
pinnata  rosea  and  a  Chinese  form  of  this  species ; 
R.  aeseulifolia,  which  has  large  foliage,  like 
that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut  and  a  lax  flower 
spike,  suggesting  an  Astilbe,  forming  a  plume 
two  feet  long  on  a  stalk  five  feet  high;  an  Oak 
from  Suvla  Bay  ;  Quercus  aegilops,  near  a  fine 
plant  of  Cornus  Kousa ;  Lonicera  Heckrottii, 
Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  which  was  doing  splen- 
didly; Olearia  insignis  0.  myrsinoides,  Rheum 
Alexandras,  Rubus  Geraldianus.  which  has 
purple  blossoms  in  a  long,  round  spike  and 
spirea-like  leaves ;  Senecio  latifolia,  with  grey- 
felted,  ovate  leaves  and  rich  yellow  flowers 
with  an  orange  disk;  Jasminum  Beesianum, 
with  small  scarlet  blossoms  not  unlike  a  scarlet 
flowered  Lycium ;  Euonymus  alata,  the  foliage 
of  which  turns  a  soft,  pale  rose  colour  in 
autumn ;  Eucalyptus  filicifolia,  Fitzroya  pata- 
gonica,  Hydrangea  Sargentiae,  which  does  well 
in  shade;  Idesia  polycarpa,  15  ft.  high,  Hex 
dipyrena,  Juglans  cathayensis,  Nyssa  multiflora, 
which  assumes  fine  tints  in  autumn;  Lonicera 
tartarica  Tar.  lutescens,  the  interesting  L. 
gieantea  surjerba  •  L.  Scarlet  Trumpet,  extremely 
good ;  L.  fuchsioides.  Osmanthus  rolundifolius, 
a  variety  of  ilicifolius ;  Populus  lasiocarpa, 
Phormium  alpina,  P.  Powerscourt,  P.  Colensoi, 
Prunus  microlepsis,  Picea  Albertiana,  Quercus 
cuspidata  latifolia,  Q.  acuta,  of  which  the  young 
foliage  is  a  grey-lilac  colour  in  spring ;  Rhyn- 
cospermum  jasminoides  variegata,  which  did  not 
die  in  the  severe  winter  of  1917.  when  the  green 
form  was  killed ;  Salix  magnifica,  a  Chinese 
species  with  foliage  5-6  inches  long  and  a  fast 
grower;  Styrax  Wilsonii,  which  blooms  when 
very  small :  S.  japonica ;  Sycopsis  sinensis ; 
Staphylea  holocama.  which  is  very  pretty  in 
spring  when  it.  develops  rose-coloured  blooms 
and  the  young  foliage  has  a  bronzy  shade  ;  and 
Viburnum    Davidii. 

We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  the  many  other 
features  in  these  interesting  gardens.  The 
Lavender  garden,  enclosed  by  a  Yew  hedge  and 
with  tall  screens  planted  with  rambler  Roses, 
contains  four  curved  water-pools  planted  with 
water-Lilies,  and  just  beyond  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  large  lake,  which  was  in  course  of 
construction  when  the  war  occurred  and  is 
only  partly  completed. 

An  observation  tower  at  the  corner  of  the 
Lavender  garden  was  built  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  over-looking  the  lake  and  a  rock  and 
alpine  garden.  The  ground,  which  will 
eventually  be  covered  bv  the  lake,  is  at  present, 
utilised  for  planting  Dahlias,  which  are  also 
grown  in  the  Iris  gaTden  and  the  West  garden. 

The  garden  front  comprises  a  lawn  terrace 
with  flower  beds,  some  of  which  are  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  Beyond  this,  and  down  a  flight 
of_  steps,  is  a  grass  lawn  known  as  The  Flats, 
with  a  Lily  tank  some  100  yards  long,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  This  ornamental  pool  is  gay 
with  Water-lilies,  the  White  Arum,  and  Iris 
Kaempferi. 

The  gardens  of  The  Dufryn  have  become 
familiar  to  many  lovers  of  horticulture,  and  all 
who  knew  them  in  the  "  piping  times  of  peace  " 
will  feel  a  hope  that  before  long,  improved  con- 
ditions of  labour  will  enable  Mr.  Cory  and  his 
capable  gardener,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  to  restore 
them    to    their    former    beauty    and    interest. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


ASPARAGUS. 

The  season  of  this  choice  vegetable  is  now 
over,  for  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  stems 
after  the  third  or  last  week  in  June,  according 
te  the  locality.  Take  the  opportunity  before 
the  stems  develop  to  weed  and  tidy  the  bed,  for 
Asparagus  objects,  more  than  any  other  occupant 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  to  sharing  its  quarters 
with  the  useless.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise 
moro  than  ordinary  care  in  weeding,  or  the 
new  roots  which  annually  form  near  the  surface, 
and  even  the  crowns,  may  be  seriously  injui'ed. 
To  facilitate  the  work  of  cutting  and  weeding, 
the  method  of  glowing  the  plants  in  beds,  three 
feet  wide,  with  an  alley  between  each  of  about 
half  this  width,  cannot  be  improved  upon,  as 
the  paths  .idmit  of  no  excuse  for  trampling  on 
the  bed  itself.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  give 
the  plants  every  assistance  during  their  period 
of  usefulness,  but  immediately  this  is  past  they 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  They  still  need 
attention  to  enable  them  to  build  up  strong 
crowns  for  next  season's  crop.  In  the  case  of 
comparatively  new  beds,  the  soil  of  which  was 
well  prepared  beforehand,  there  may  be  notice- 
able decline  in  the  yield  if  no  further  assistance 
is  given,  after  cutting  ceases,  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  plants  in  older  beds  often  exhaust 
the  soil  of  its  fertility  and  have  to  rely  chiefly 
for  support  on  material  which  is  applied  on  the 
surface. 

Agricultural  salt  has  not  the  noticeable  effect 
on  growth  that  certain  other  dressings  have,  yet 
salt  ii  beneficial,  although,  discretion  should  be 
exert  ised  in  its  application  at  all  times,  especially 
on  retentive  soils. 

Salt  applied  to  heavy  land  causes  the  surface 
to  form  a  hard  crust  in  summer,  whilst  in  early 
spring  it  renders  such  ground  excessively  cold, 
thus  retarding  growth.  It  does  most  good  on 
light,  sandy  soils,  applied  lightly  throughout  the 
grew  ing  season  in  showery  weather.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  new  surface  roots  and  to  preserve 
moisture  in  the  soil,  wood  ash  should  be  freely 
employed  every  season,  in  addition  to  a  moderate 
dressing  of  short,  well-decayed  manure  imme- 
diately after  the  cutting  season  is  over.  Where 
provision  is  made  for  collecting  the  liquid  from 
animal  sheds,  nothing  is  better  to  use  after  it  is 
properly  diluted.  This  stimulant  may  be  applied 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  given  too  freely.  It  is  time  well  spent 
during  periods  of  dry  weather  to  soak  the  bed 
with  clear  water  before  applying  the  liquid 
stimulant.  Failing  this,  a  mixture  of  one  part 
sulphate  of  prrmonia  and  three  parts  super- 
phosphate used  at  the  rate  of  about  2  oz.  per 
square  yard  may  be  applied  in  showery  weather, 
or  watered  in  about  every  three  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  plants.  Kainit  appears 
to  be  useful  applied  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  oz.  per 
square  yard. 

In  addition  to  these  cultural  details,  that  of 
supporting  the  growths  is  no  less  important. 
When  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  become  bent  or 
broken  off  by  the  wind  before  they  have  pro- 
perly matured,  the  tasal  buds  lose  valuable 
support,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fail  to 
ripen  thoroughly,  and  the  growth  the  following 
spring  is  then  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  this  happen- 
ing if  steps  are  taken  early  enough.  Light  Pea 
sticks  carefully  placed  amongst  the  plants  pro- 
vide a  suitable  si  pport,  but  strong  Bamboo  oanes 
have  the  advantage  of  neatness.  The  latter 
should  be  made  very  secure  in  the  ground  and 
the  stems  looped  to  them  by  strong  twine. 
Another  method  is  that  of  driving  in  4  ft.  stakes 
over  the  bed  and  connecting  them  with  stout, 
tarred  twine.  When  the  "grass  "  is  quite  brown 
it  may  be  cut  down,  and,  after  clearing  the  bed 
of  all  weeds,  a  mulch  of  manure  applied  for  the 
winter.  On  heavy,  cold  soils,  it  is  not  a  wise 
plan  to  use  large  quantities  of  heavy  manure, 
such  as  that  from  cow  sheds,  on  Asparagus  beds ; 
the  lighter  material  from  the  stable  is  decidedly 
preferable.     Yorkshire  Gardener. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

The  value  of  these  plants  for  winter  and  spring 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  a  good  batch 
should  always  be  grown  by  those  who  have  the 
facilities  to  do  so.  Not  only  are  they  useful  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  greenhouse  during  the  short 
days  of  winter.,  they  are  also  admirable  for 
dinner  table  decorations  when  grown  in'  pots  of 
four  or  five  inches  diameter. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pots 
or  pans  about  the  middle  of  June,  in  a  finely- 
sifted  compost  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  equal  parts,  lightened  by  a  good  dasili  of  silver 
sand.  Prepare  the  pots  and  nearly  fill  them  with 
some  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  fairly 
firmly  and  watered  with  a  fine-rosed  can.  Sow 
the  seed  on  the  surface,  and  cover  them  "with  a 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Place  the  pots  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  glass 
and  paper  to  conserve  the  moisture  and  exclude 
the  light.  Primula  seed  should  never  become 
dry,  as  this  is  fatal  to  successful  germination. 
With  careful  treatment  the  young  plants  will 
soon  appear,  when  the  glass  should  be  removed 
and  the  pots  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  roof- 
glass. 

As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  the  seedlings  off  into  small  pots  or  boxes  ; 
the  latter  are  best  df  labour  is  scarce.  Tj6e 
similar  compost  to  that  for  the  seed  pans  with 
an  addition  of  fine  charcoal.  The  best,  place  in 
which  to  grow  the  seedlings  is  a  pit  with  a  row 
of  pipes  to  provide  slight  wa;rmth,  which  may 
be  necessary  during  wet  weather,  as  these 
Primulas  are  very  liable  to  damp  off  in  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture. 

As  they  grow  and  the  pots  or  boxes  become 
filled  with  roots,  shift  the  plants  into  four  or 
five-inch  pots,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
drained  with  a  piece  of  rough  turf  over  the 
crocks  to  ensure  a  free  passage  of  water.  Prepare 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  hand-picked 
for  preference,  cne  part  flaky  leaf-mould,  one 
part  old  hot-bed  manure  or  dry  cow  manure,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  charcoal  and  silver 
sand.  Place  the  roots  well  clown  in  the  soil  in 
order  that  the  collar  of  the  plant  may_be  jusi 
below  the  surface.  Pot  firmly,  and  give  a  dusting 
of  sand  to  prevent  the  plants  damping  off.  There 
will  not  be  much  fear  from  damping  provided 
the  plants  are  watered  carefully  at  all  times; 
indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  details 
in  their  culture.  They  will  now  grow  well  in  a 
cold  frame,  taking  care  to  shade  them  lightly 
with  tiffany  firom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Shading,  however,  should  not  be  overdone,  as 
it  causes  the  plants  to  grow  weakly.  As  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots  the  latter  may  be 
fed  with  weak  liquid  manure  or  soot  water,  and 
occasionally  a  dusting  of  plant  food. 

If  specimen  plants  are  desired,  they  may  be 
repotted  again  into  six  or  seven-inch  pots,  but 
not  any  larger,  or  they  will  not  fill  the  recep- 
tacles with  healthy  roots  before  the  winter. 
When  there  is  danger  of  severe  frosts,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  house  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  59°,  with  a  slight  warmth  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  to  promote  a  circulation  of  warm 
air.  An  excess  of  fire-heat  must  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  would  favour  the  spread  of  insect 
pests,  and  if  by  any  chance  these  should  appear, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  funigation.  This  should 
be  done  twice  and,  if  possible,  before  the  flowers 
appear,  as  I  have  found  the  fumes  discolour 
the  petals  of  the  crimson  varieties.  Continue 
feeding  the  plants  lightly  until  they  are  in 
flower,  then  only  use  clear  water.  Keep  the 
temperature  of  the  houses  as  equable  as  possible, 
allowing  for  a  slight  lowering  at  night,  but  not 
below  45°. 

Primulas  should  always  be  kept  growing 
steadily  from  the  seedling  to  the  flowering  stage, 
as  a  check  of  any  kind  is  fatal -to  their  well- 
being.  Keep  all  decayed  flowers  picked  off,  and 
also  any  foliage  that  is  over-ripe  and  turning 
yellow;  also  keep  the  plant  stages  clean.  Give 
each    plant  room    to    develop,    and   the   amount 


must  be  determined  by  the  variety,  as  some 
have  much  longer  leaf  stalks  than  others. 
During  the  two  last  months  of  the  year,  water- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  morning  to  obviate  the 
presence  of  moisture  at  nightfall. 

The  plants  will  take  no  harm  in  severe 
weather  provided  they  are  kept  a  little  on  the 
dry  side.  The  usual  practice,  I  believe,  is  to 
raise  Primulas  from  seed  every  year.  This  year, 
however,  I  am  retaining  some  of  last  year's  best 
specimens  and  am  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
sults. They  have  been  potted  into  eight-inch 
pots  and,  so  far,  look  promising.  Where  room 
can  be  had  it  is  better  to  grow  the  varieties  in 
separate  colours,  as  they  are  more  effective  when 
each  colour  is  seen  in  a  mass.  The  finest  of  all 
are  the  "Giant  "  Primulas.  These  may  be  had 
in  several  colours,  and,  with  high  cultivation, 
the  individual  blooms  will  grow  as  large  as  a 
half-a-crown.  They  are  also  strong  growers,  but 
require  a  little  more  oa-re  in  cultivation.  The 
ordinary  typo  may  be  obtained  in  nearly  all 
shades  except   yellow,  ranging  from  pure  white, 


HOME  CORRESPONDEICE. 

Plum  Laxton's  Supreme.  -In  a  season  like  thB 
present,  when  the  Plum  crop  in  the  open  is  so 
light,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  trees  of  Lax- 
ton's  Supreme  carrying  huge  crops  of  fruit.  A 
bush-grown  tree  of  this  Plum,  planted  in  De 
cember,  1914,  is  now  10  ft.  high  and  bearing  so 
abundantly  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  props  are 
required  as  supports  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  being  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  quite  immune  to 
insect  pests.  This  Plum  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Denison's  Superb  and  Victoria; 
in  colour  it  is  similar  to  the  former ;  it  has  good 
flavour  and  ripens  just  after  the  Czar.     B.    W. 

Eose  Frances  Gaunt.— I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  Rose  Frances  Gaunt  won  the  premier 
award  at  the  Rose  trials  at  Bagatelle.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  new  varieties.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  vigorous; 
cairying    the    blossoms    erect    on    stout      stems. 


Fig.   7. — carnation  new   white  clove,   r.h.s.  award  of  merit,  june  15.  1920. 


p.nk,  salmon,  dark  and  light  blue,  scarlet,  red 
and  crimson.  The  pink,  salmon  and  scarlet 
colours  are  very  effective  under  artificial  light 
and  show  to  advantage  when  employed  for  table 
decoration.  Carefully  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
placed  in  suitable  receptacles  and  with  fresh, 
green  moss  placed  around  them,  they  will  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  a  week,  if  desired. 

The  variety  known  as  the  "Duchess"  is  a 
distinct  breik  from  the  others,  having  flowers  of 
white,  with  a  darker  zone  of  colour  round  the 
centre.  It  is  not  so  compact  a  grower  as  the 
others,  but,  nevertheless,  is  most  effective. 

The  "  Stellata  "  Primulas  are  taller  growing 
and  much  lighter  in  effect.  These  plants  bloom 
over  a  long  period,  the  flowers  unfolding  in  tiers 
one  above  the  other.  These  are  also  most  useful 
where  decorations  of  a  light  nature  are  desired. 
The  foliage  of  all  the  Chinese  Primulas  has  an 
agreeable  scent,  which  adds  much  to  their 
attractiveness.  Those  who  wish  for  succes .  with 
this  beautiful  greenhouse  flower  s-hould  ww  the 
seed  now  and  treat  the  plants  as  advised  above. 
R.  W.  Thatcher,  Carltov  Pari  Gardens, 
Market  Harboro. 


which  renders  it  all  the  more  useful  for  garden 
decoration.  The  colour  is  deep  apricot.  E. 
Molyneux. 

Strawberry  Hatfield  Victor. — Some  enormous 
fruits  of  Hatfield  Victor  Strawberry  were  shown 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Co.. 
Chislehurst ;  probably  they  weighed  four  ounces 
each,  as  claimed  by  the  exhibitor.  Plants  were 
not  exhibited,  and  no  estimate  could  be  formed 
of  the  weight  of  the  crop,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  extra  vigour  of  this  variety,  and  it 
will  probably  succeed  in  poor  soils  where  other 
kinds  cannot  be  grown  successfully.  In  such 
circumstances  the  fruits  may  possibly  be  smaller 
than  those  exhibited,  and  this  would,  in  some 
circumstances,  be  an  improvement.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  good  old  varieties— British  Queen,  Dr. 
Hogg  and  others — are  so  seldom  seen  now,  as 
none"  of  the  newer  varieties  can  compare  with 
them  for  flavour;  unfortunately  they  require  a 
good,  deep  loam,  or  a  well  cultivated  clay  soil, 
in  which  to  grow  them  successfully,  and  existing 
storks  have  been  weakened  during  years  by  in- 
attention   to     cultural     requirements,     especially 
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by  failing  to  obtain  strong  runners  for  planting. 
Few  plants  pay  so  well  as  the  Strawberry  for 
extra  attention  in  their  young  state.  Those 
who  stili  have  these  good  old  varieties  referred 
to  would  do  well  to  obtain  the  best  runners  at 
or.ce,  layer  them  carefully  in  small  pots  and  pay 
full  attention  to  watering  and  feeding  while  the 
plants  are  growing.  If  the  stock  is  weak,  it 
would  pay  to  grow  plants  next  year  without 
fruiting  them,  and  again  secure  the  strongest 
runners;  such  treatment,  with  the  highest  culti- 
vation when  planted  out,  will  eventually  restore 
vigour  to  theso  varieties.  Raisers  of  new  kinds 
in  recent  years  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
good  flavour,  and  they  will  have  to  use  older 
kinds  for  pollination  if  they  wish  to  secure  it. 
IF.   H.   Divers,    Westdean,  Hook,  Surblton. 

Green  Fly  and  Eoses. — It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  season  worse  than  the  present  for 
repeated  attacks  of  aphis  on  Roses  of  all  types. 
So  severe  are  the  attacks  that  a  few  days'  neg- 
lect cripples  the  points  of  growth,  causing  much 
dnmage  to  the  present  flower  crop  and  to  next 
season's  also.  I  find  McDougall's  Katakilla 
the  most  effective  insecticide  for  aphis.  It  is 
sold  in  packets,  each  sufficient  for  1{  gallons  of 
water.  The  powder  should  be  mixed  witli  two 
quarts  of  water,  by  vigorously  stirring  the  whole 
into  a  lather;  then  add  the  further  amount  of 
water  necessary,  which  should  always  be  ra'n 
water  or  softened  water.  This  insecticide  should 
be  applied  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  made. 
This  preparation  does  not  in  any  way  injure 
the  foliage  of  the  Roses.  Neither  is  it  neces 
sary  to  wash  the  plants  with  clear  water  after 
the  application.     E.  M. 

Habranthus  pratensis. — I  had  the  Chilean  Fire 
Lily  (Habranthus  pratensis)  finely  in  flower  in 
my  garden  during  the  early  part  of  June,  arid 
enclose  herewith  a  few  blooms  of  this  attractive 
plant.  Habranthus  pratensis  has  grown  well 
with  me  in  East  Lothian  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  is  quite  hardy.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  flowering  plants  we  have  in  early 
June.     <!.   Taylor,  Edinburgh. 

Selection  of  Seed  Potatos.—  Where  it  is  the 
practice  to  save  seed  tubers  of  Potatos  for 
future  planting,  any  rogues  observed  in  the  row 
should  bji  marked  with  a  stick.  The  tubers 
of  the  rogues  should  be  dug  before  the  general 
crop  is  lifted,  so  that  the  future  stock  may 
be  true  to  variety.  For  early  forcing,  suitable 
tubers  should  be  selected  before  they  are  ripe 
from  the  earliest  varieties  grown,  and  allowed 
to  become  green  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  after 
which  they  may  be  spt  up  in  boxes  and  stored  in 
a  cool,  airy  shed.  This  treatment  will  ensure 
good  sets  for  planting  in  pits  or  pots  in 
November.     //.    Wheeler,    Wenvoe    Hardens. 

Big  Bud  in  Black  Currants. — This  pest  is  much 
in  evidence  in  this,  neighbourhood,  and  a  simi- 
lar pest  also  infests  Hazels  in  the  woods  and 
coppices  around.  A  week  ago,  while  in  a  neigh- 
bour's garden,  I-  found  a  standard  Black 
Currant  which  has  not  been  known  to 
te  affected  with  big-bud;  the  tree  has  been 
budded  or  grafted  on  another  stock,  but  what 
the  stock  is  I  could  not  determine.  Large 
growers  of  Black  Currants  will  have  more  ex- 
perience than  I,  but  what  was,  I  believe,  found 
to  be  the  way  to  get  rid  of  Phylloxera  in  Vines 
may  be  the  way  to  get  rid  of  big-bud  in  Black 
Currants.     J.    E.,   East  Grlnstead. 

Potato  Spraying. — Having  read  with  some 
anxiety  the  criticisms  directed  against  spraying 
as  a  preventive  of  Potato  disease  (Phytophthora 
infestans),  I  offer  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
(made  with  lime  and  copper  sulphate)  more  than 
15  years  ago.  At  that  time  spraying  was  con- 
sidered foolish,  and  an  addition  to  garden  work 
I  experimented  on  an  early  variety,  Dickson's 
Short-top  Ashleaf  Kidney,  which  had  been 
planted  late;  half  the  crop  was  sprayed,  and 
half  left  unsprayed  ;  the  crop  from  the  sprayed 
portion  gave  20  per  cent,  greater  weight  of 
tubers  than  the  unsprayed.  In  my  opinion  we 
shall  be  losing  much  valuable  food  if  spraying 
is  discontinued.  Last  season  late  blight  disease 
was  not  much  in  evidence  amongst  Potatos,  and 
perhaps  this  immunity  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  pe\sistence  with  which  spinying  was  carried 
out    during    the  years   of    war.     E.  J. 


SOCIETIES. 

WINDSOR,  ETON  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE. 

June  26. — The  twenty-sixth  annual  show  of 
this  Society,  which  enjoys  the  active  support  of 
the  King,  was  held  in  the  Slopes  of  Windsor 
Castle. 

The  King's  Challenge  Cup.  which  is  open  to 
all  England,  always  attracts  excellent  Roses, 
and  this  year  there  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  class  requires  48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties, 
and  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Sons  with  a  splendid  collection  of  good, 
fresh  blooms.  All  types  of  exhibition  Roses 
were  represented,  and  the  colour  arrangement  of 
the  blooms  was  particularly  good.  Excellent 
flowers  in  this  exhibit  were  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Ricardo,  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Mi's.  J.  Laing,  H.  V.  Machin,  Hoosier  Beauty, 
Macmar.  Cochet,  E.  Godfrey  Brown  and  White 
Maman  Cochet.  Messrs.  B'.  R.  Oant  and  Sons 
won  second  prize,  and  included  fine  blooms  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Welch,  Lyon  Rose,  Mrs.  Elisha  J. 
Hicks,  H.  P.  Pinkerton,  Francis  Gaunt  and 
Lady  Barham.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.  were  awarded  third  prize  for  a  very  credit- 
able collection. 

There  was  only  one  exhibit  of  18  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  but  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  which  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  Madame  Jules 
Gravereaux,  W.  R.  Smith,  White  Maman  Cochet 
and  Nita  Weidon  were  particularly  good. 

In  the  class  for  three  blooms  each  of  12  varie- 
ties there  were  five  exhibitors,  and  the  first 
prize  collection  of  Messrs  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  at  Windsor. 
The  triplets  oi  Caroline  Testout.  Lady  Barham. 
Golden  Emblem,  Coronation,  Mildred  Grant, 
Mis.  George  Norwood  and  E.  Godfrey  Brown 
were  well  nigh  perfect :  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co..  who  showed  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Mrs.  George  Norwood  and  Modesty  in 
excellent  condition";  3rd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons. 

Five  competitors  also  set  up  a  dozen  blooms 
of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.  Rose,  and  here  chief 
honours  fell  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  who 
had  splenedid  blooms  of  Snow  Queen;  2nd, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  with  Mrs.  George 
Norwood;  3rd.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  with  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Hicks.  The  best  dozen  blooms  of  any 
T.  or  N.  Rose  were  those  of  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  shown  bv  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons;  2nd.   Rev.    F.   R.   Burnside. 

Class  7,  which  required  12  blooms  each  of 
any  white  and  crimson  Rose,  shown  in  separate 
baskets,  was  disappointing  in  that  two  exhibi- 
tors showed  their  blooms  on  boards  and  suffered 
disqualification,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mrs  irs.  D.  Piiiok  and  Sons.  There  were  only 
two  exhibits  of  12  bunches  of  Decorative  Roses, 
and  these  were  of  fairly  even  merit.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Lii.i.et,  for 
splendid  bunches  of  such  Roses  as  May  Mar- 
riott,  Constance,  Betty  and  Iona  Herdman  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  G.   Jackman  and  Sons. 

Open   Amateurs'   Classes. 

The  competition  in  this  section  was  rather 
disappointing,  the  amateurs  did  not  compete  to 
the  extent  that  was  anticipated,  but  the  quality 
of  most  of  the  blooms  was  particularly  eood. 
The  best  Rose  in  the  show  was  in 
the  premier  amateurs'  class,  of  the  variety 
Mabel  Drew,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Denni 
son.  The  Windsor  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for 
(he  best  24  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  last 
year's  holder,  Dr.  C.  Lamplougii,  Aiverstoke. 
with  an  excellent  exhibit.  His  blooms  of  Mrs. 
C.  Russell,  Muriel  Dickson,  Lyon  Rose,  Mrs. 
B.  Walker  and  Mrs.  C.  West  were  especially 
fine.  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  who  has  won  the  cup 
on  three  previous  occasions,  was  a  close  second, 
and  besides  having  the  best  bloom  in  the  show, 
had  beautiful  specimens  of  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs. 
Ed.   Mawley,  Bessie  Brown  and  Snow  Queen. 

Mr.  Dennison  showed  best  of  three  competi- 
tors for  the  Islet  Cup,  and  his  triplets  of  eight 
distinct  varieties  included  splendid  blooms  of 
Avoca,  Yvonne  Vacherot,  J.  B.  Clark  and 
Mildred    Grant  :    the    blooms    from    Dr.    Lamp- 


lough,  who  was  second,  were  a  trifle  weather- 
stained,  but  of  good  size.  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue 
had  a  beautiful  collection  of  12  Teas,  which  in- 
cluded particularly  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Alex  Hill  Gray,  Augnste  Comte,  Medea 
and  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting ;  Dr.  C.  Lamp- 
lough  was  second,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burn- 
side  third  in  this  class. 

Dr.  C.  LiMPLorGH  was  first  in  the  class  open 
to  growers  of  fewer  than  2,000  plants,  with  a 
good  collection  of  such  sorts  as  A.  Hartmann, 
Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks  and  Avoca ;  in  the  class  for 
smaller  growers,  Mr.  G.  C.  Sawday  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Local  Classes. 
Great  interest  was  aroused  in  the  Awards  of 
three  N.R.S.  Bronze  Medals  to  the  best  blooms 
in  local  classes  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue  had  in  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  the  best 
Tea  Rose ;  the  Rev.  F.  G.  A.  Phillips,  with  a 
glorious  bloom  of  Snow  Queen,  won  the  H.P. 
Medal  for  a  white  variety  ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  F.  Cook, 
for  a  shapely  and  well-coloured  flower  of  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Welch,  received  the  Medal  offered  for 
the   best  bloom   of   a   H.T.    variety. 

The  premier  prize  in  this  section  was  won  by 
Mr.  G.  Sawday  with  18  very  good  blooms ; 
those  of  Dean  Hole,  Candeur  Lyonaise  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Welch  were  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  B.  For- 
tescue was  a  very  good  second.  Mr.  Sawday 
also  won  the  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  sfc 
blooms,  while  Mr.  Fortescue  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  of  12  Teas  or  H.T.'s,  or  for  six 
blooms  of  any  T.  or  N.  Rose,  with  splendidly 
coloured  blooms  of  August*  Comte. 

Decorative  Roses  were  well  shown.  Mr.  Cook 
excelled  in  both  classes  with  especially  good 
vases,  and  he  also  won  the  first  prize  for  nine 
distinct  blooms  in  the  class  for  small  growers. 

The  ladies'  decorative  classes  were  a  pleasing 
feature.  Mrs.  Charlton  was  first,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Robinson  second  with  gracefully  arranged 
baskets  of  Roses,  while  in  the  dinner-table  class 
these    positions    were    reversed. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  offered  a  Challenge  Cup 
for  the  best  18  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas, 
arranged  on  a  12  ft.  run  of  staging,  and  this  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Willecombe,  a  local  cot- 
tager, with  a  superb  collection,  and  he  also  won 
the  N.S.P.S.  Medal  for  the  best  vase  in  the 
show.  His  exhibit  was  of  consistent  high 
quality,  but  perhaps  the  very  best  blooms  were 
of  Hawlmark  Pink,  Hercules,  Doris,  Daisybud, 
and  Mrs.  Wakefield.  Mr.  C.  Romaine,  showing 
good  vases  of  HawLmark  Pink,  Elfrida  Pearson 
and  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  won  the  Mrs.  Be*il  For-  ' 
tescue  Sweet  Pea  Cup. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
These  were  of  very  high  quality,  and  it  must 
be  a  sign  of  the  times  that  they  received  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  from  the  many 
visiters.  With  splendid  fruits  of  The  Bedford, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue  won  first  prize  for  Straw- 
berries. Collections  of  vegetables  were  particu- 
larly meritorious.  Mr.  E  A.  H.  Mosenthvl 
won  the  Society's  prize  and  also  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons'  special  award,  with  superb  collections. 
His  exhibits  of  Sutton's  V.C.  Pea  were  in  each 
instance  superb.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.'s 
special  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Boothbt- 
Heathcote,  who  included  excellent  dishes  of 
Royalty  Potato  and  Carter's  Early  Morn  Pea. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

The  trade  exhibits  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  show  at  Windsor,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  popular  hon. 
secretary  at  the  luncheon  make  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  debt  the  Society  owed  to  the 
trade  for  their  whole-hearted  support. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  always  brings  of  his  best  from 
Slough,  and  he  displayed  excellent  groups  of 
Roses,  otihejr  hardy  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  a  most  admirable  collection  of  Mal- 
maison  and  :perpetual-flowering  Carnations. 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Sons  exhibited  ever- 
lasting Peas  and  many  herbaceous  flowers,  while 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  showed  green- 
house Carnations  and  Orchids,  and  Messrs.  S. 
Bide  and  Sons  brought  a  large  collection  of  the 
best  Sweet  Peas.  Non-competitive  collections  of 
Roses  were  contributed  bv  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Mr. 
Elisha  J.  Hicks,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 
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Tuesday,  June  29. — The  exhibitors  and  early 
"visitors  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  this 
■  date  had  a  great  and  pleasant  surprise.  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary,  accompanied  by  Princess 
Mary,  visited  the  exhibition  and  made  a  tour 
of  inspection,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Lam- 
ibourne  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes.  The  royal 
visitors  were  greatly  interested  in  the  exhibits 
and  stayed  in  the  hall  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour. 

Exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  never- 
■theless  the  display  was  a  bright  one  and  con- 
sisted largely  of  Delphiniums,  Sweet  Peas, 
•Streptocarpuses,  Orchids  and  alpine  plants. 
During  the  afternoon  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington  gave, 
a  lecture  on  Garden  Roses. 

Floral   Committee. 
Present:    Messrs.    H.    B.    May    (in   the   chair), 
W.    J.    Bean,     W.    A.    Bilney,     Sydney    Morris, 
E.  A.  Bowles,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Jas.  Hudson,  John 
'Green,  John  Heal,  W.  P.  Thomson,  G.   Reuthe. 
W.   B.    Cranfield.  Andrew   Ireland,   J.    W.    Barr, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  Guthbertson, 
Chas.    Dixon,   Chas.    E.    Pearson,   J.    T.    Bennett 
Poe.    W.    G.    Baker.    C.    Williams,    H.    Cowlev. 
E.    H.   Jenkins  and  H.    R.    Darlington. 
Awards   of  Merit. 
Delphinium    Blue    Queen. — A    single   variety, 
with    medium-sized,    shapely    flowers    neatly    set- 
on   the  columnar  spike.      The     colour     is    clear 
medium-blue    "with     a     blackish-brown      centre. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Blackmore  and  Langdon. 

Delphinium  Miss  Marjorie  Ferguson. — A 
charming,  semi-double  variety,  with  large  flowers 
of  a  clear  shade  of  Wedgewood  blue.  Shown  by 
J.  Ferguson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Smith),  The 
Hollies,   Weybridge. 

Sweet  Pea  New  Verdun. — A  handsome  variety, 
bearing  finely-formed  flowiers.  The  standards 
are  rich  cerise,  almost  scarlet,  and  the  wings 
rose,  flushed  with  cerise.  Shown  by  Mr.  R 
Bolton. 

Sweet  Pea  Colne  Valley. — This  is  a  large 
flowered  variety  of  a  pleasing  soft  shade  of  helio- 
blue.     Shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Bolton 

Foxglove.  Shirley  Strain. — This  splendid 
strain  of  Foxglove  originated  with  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  who  gave  seeds  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield, 
"who,  in  turn,  carried  out  a  process  of  selection 
and  has  now  produced  a  strain  remarkable  for 
its  robustness  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  plants 
shown  were  9  ft.  high,  and  in  several  instances 
the  inflorescence  was  5  ft.  long.  A  striking 
characteristic  of  the  strain  is  the  wonderful 
"blotching  of  the  large  flowers.  In  the  white 
form  the  blotching  is  brown,  and  in  coloured 
forms  it  varies  in  the  shade  of  purple,  as  also 
it  does  in  the  size  of  the  markings.  As  shown, 
the  strain  is  of  great  garden  value.  Shown  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield.  Enfield  Chase. 
Groups. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  were  represented 
I  by  a  large  group  of  finely -grown  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, the  varieties  being  Sutton's  Scarlet,  Giant 
White  and  Pink  Beauty  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons  showed  forms  of 
Nephrolepis  in  great  variety,  associated  with 
'Hydrangeas  and  Heliotropes  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  displayed 
the  brilliant  Tritonia  Prince  of  Orange,  and  filled 
a  considerable  space  with  freely-flowered  plants 
■of  their  fine  strain  of  large  flowered  Streptooar- 
■puses   (Silver-gilt  Flora   Medal). 

Sweet  Peas,  fragrant,  beautiful  in  colouring 
rand  of  dainty  form,  were  exhibited  in  pleasing 
•fashion  by  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  whose  large 
•group  was  a  centre  of  interest.  Tangerine,  Sur 
prise  (new,  pink).  Picture,  Cheerful  and  Valen- 
tine were  among  the  leading  varieties  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  H.  Damerum  had  a 
small  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  which  the  blue 
Princess  Patricia  appeared  to  be  distinct 
ilironze  Flora  Medal).  Mrs.  Heaven.  Woking, 
■was  awarded  a  Bronze  Grenfell  Medal  for  Sweet 
Peas. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath  showed  a  collection  of 
Delphiniums  which  included  fine  spikes  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Ballad,  deep  purple  ;  Pierre 
Petit,  soft  blue;  and  the  double  D.  ranunculoides 
(Silver   Grenfell    Medal).     Varieties   of   Chrysan- 


themum maximum — Beauty  of  Bath,  Rent-payer 
and  Alpha — provided  the  chief  feature  of  a 
group  ot  hardy  flowers  irom  Messrs.  Rich  and 
Co.;    (Bronze    Grenfell    iMedal). 

Mr.  Reuthe  showed  hardy  shrubs  and  plants 
in  great  variety,  some  notable  kinds  being  Car- 
pentaerii  calii'oniica,  Styrax  japonica,  Crinodend- 
ron  Hookeri,  Spiraea  Veitchii,  Gaya  Lyallii, 
Eremurus  Bungei  and  Cvpripedium  spectabile 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  contributed  beautiful 
flowers  of  good  Carnations  and  fine  examples  of 
Dianthus  Allwoodii  Robert,  Harold,  Susan  and 
Joan  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  C.  Engel- 
mann  also  showed  Carnations  and  had  very  fine 
flow'ers  of  the  brilliant  fancy  variety  named 
Iona  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  In  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pembf.rton's  group  of  Roses,  the  most 
conspicuous  varieties  were  Pax,  Prosperity, 
Ceres  and  Havering  Rambler,  all  of  his  own 
raising  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Jnr.,  showed  splendid  spikes 
of  Delphiniums  The  Alake  and  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie, 
with  Alstroemerias  and  Sidalceas  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal).  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard  contn 
buted  a  handsome  group  of  Iris  Kaempferi 
varieties,  Delphiniums.  Lavatera  Olbia,  Poterium 
obtusun..         Mesembryanthemum  falciforme, 

Hemerocallis  Baronii,  Aconituni  Napellus  albus, 
and  the  pale  blue  Campanula  latifolia  M. 
Prichard  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  exhibited 
Delphiniums  extensively  and  massed  the  glorious 
large-flowered,  dusky  purple-blue  ^variety  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  in  the  centre  of  the  group  ;  the 
individual  flowers  were  2?  inches  in  diameter 
(Silver  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  F.  Gifford  showed 
an  unnamed  seedling  Delphinium,  with  flowers 
of  wonderfully  good  form  and  size,  blue,  with 
large  blackish-brown  centre.  Helenium  cupreum 
Crimson  Beauty,  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Sox,  had  not  sufficiently  expanded  its  flowers 
to  show  the  wonderful  colouring  to  full  ad- 
vantage. 

Heuchera  tiarelloides  was  quite  charming  ii: 
Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Son's  group  of  hardy 
plants,  and  Campanula  pusilla  pallida  was  als  J 
very  fine  (Bronze  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  Clarence 
Elliott's  collection  of  hardv  plants  included  a 
batch  of  Dianthus  Atkinsomi,  a  blaze  of  crim- 
son-scarlet ;  D.  Old  Rose,  a  large-flowered,  single 
variety ;  and  Campanula  pusilla  Miss  Willmott 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal).  Messrs.  Maxwell  and 
Beal.  new  exhibitors,  displayed  border  and 
alpine  plants  in  variety  (Bronze  Flora  Medal1) 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
Downer  shewed  Scabious  and  Gaillardias  respec- 
tively, and  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller  showed  a  large 
assortment  of  seasonable  hardy  flowers  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal).  The  Misses  Hopkins  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal)  were  also  exhibitors  of  hardy 
flowers. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present.'  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
chair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  W.  Bolton.  Richard 
G.  Thwaites.  Pantia  Ralli.  W.  J.  Kaye.  Fred  K 
Sinder.  Ohas.  H.  Curtis,  A.  McBean,  J.  Arm- 
strong and  J.   E.   Shill. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Laelio-Cattleya  San  Juan  The  Dell  variety 
(L.-C.  Aphrodite  x  0.  Mendelii),  from  Baron 
Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield  Green. 
A  very  handsome  hybrid  with  showy  floweis 
over  eight  inches  across.  Sepals  and  petals  ligu* 
rose,  with  silver-white  bases.  Lip  broad,  bright 
ruby-purple,   with  yellow  lines  from  the  base. 

Odontoglossum  Victory  var.  Supreme 
{crispum  x  Dreadnought),  from  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Brown,  Orchidhurst .  Tunbridge 
Wells.  This  is  the  finest  development  of  tr>° 
Victory  strain  raised  by  this  firm,  one  form 
of  which,  in  the  seedling  stage,  secured  h 
Preliminary  Commendation.  The  perfectlv- 
shaped  flower  is  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
across,  petals  one  and  three-quarter  inches  wjd-? 
and  sepals  and  lip  nearly  equally  broad.  The 
inner  two-thirds  of  the  segments  are  bright 
Indian-red.  with  an  orange  tint,  all  the  seg- 
ments, including  the  lip.  matching.  The  mar 
gins  and.  front  of  the  lip  are  clear-white. 


Miltonioda  Harwoodii  var.  Excelsior 
(Cochlioda  Noezliana  X  M.  vexitlaria  var. 
Quec7i  Alexandra),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworch 
and  Co.,  Hay  wards  Heath..  Awards  have  bee  l 
given  to  several  varieties  of  this  handsome 
hybrid,  but  this  novelty  is  by  far  the  best.  The 
fine  spike  bore  many  pretty,  flatly-arranged 
flowers,  in  wlhich  the  shape  of  the  Miltonia  pre- 
dominates. Sepals  and  petals  rosy-red,  lip,  ro-v 
with  yellow  disc 'and  reddish  markings  in  front 
of  the  yellow  crest.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was    also    given. 

Award   of   Merit. 

Odontioda  Blue  Bird  (Oda.  Coronation  X 
Odm.  Armstrongiae),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells.  One  of  the 
brightest  of  the  new  Odontiodas,  the  perfectlv- 
shaped  flowers  being  mainly  of  a  bright,  rubv- 
red  colour,  the  Oda.  Coronation  pattern  showing 
through  in  darker  shades.  A  few  white  lines 
traverse  the  segments,  and  the  front  of  the  lip 
is  blush-white. 

Groups. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  extensive  group  'n 
'  which  their  fine  Miltonias.  with  Odontiodas  and 
Odontoglossums,  formed  the  main  feature. 
Specially  remarkable  was  a  selection  of  white 
and  blush-white  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendelii 
and  C.  Warscewiczii,  including  in  the  latter 
class  the  pretty  variety  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth.  A 
splendid  hybrid  in  this  group  was  Laelio-Catt- 
leya General  Maude  var.  Rubens  (L.-C.  Rubens 
Lambeauianuni  x  C.  Hardyana),  which  was 
thought  to  be  better  than  the  form  for  which 
the   firm    secured    a  F.C.C.    previously. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  prety 
group  of  good  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas  and 
other  showy  hybrids,  the  Odontoglossums  espeo;- 
ally  showing  the  fine  effect  of  the  Cooksbridge 
treatment. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  showed,  for  recording, 
his  new  Odontocidium  Thwaitesii  fOncidiun 
tigrinum  x  Odontoglossum  crispum),  a  most 
interesting  hybrid. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bunyard  (in  the 
chair),Geo.  F.  Tinley,  S.  B.  Dicks,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  F.  Jordan.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  W.  H. 
Divers,  W.  Bates,  W.  Wilks,  S.  T.  Wright  and 
James   Vert. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Whitelegg  and  Co.,  Chisie- 
hurst,  Kent,  for  an  exhibit  of  Strawberries  and 
Currants.  The  former  included  the  varieties 
Hatfield  Victor,  a  dark-red,  wedged-shaped 
fruit  of  large  size ;  and  The  Premier.  The 
Currants  included  the  new  Littlecroft  Beauty, 
a  variety  with  very  large  berries;  Raby  Castle, 
and  Orpington  Prolific,  the  last  shown  as 
branches  cut  from  'the  bushes  and  bearing 
abundantly. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  near  V\  lm- 
borne,  Dorsetshire,  showed  his  perpetual-fruit- 
ing Raspberry  Lloyd  George,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  November  4.  1919. 

Messrs:.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  exhibited 
Strawberry  Laxtonian,  a  dark-coloured  variety 
of  good  flavour,  and  stated  to  be  of  robust  con- 
stitution and  a  good  cropper.  The  Committee 
recommended  the  variety   for  trial  at  Wisley. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


The  Directors  of  Messrs.  Charles  Sharpe  and 
Co.,  Ltd..  Sleaford,  have  decided  to  convert  the 
business  into  a  public  company.  An  offer  of 
shares  and  debentures  will  shortly  be  made, 
and  the  capital  of  the  new  company  will  be 
C200.000. 


Mr.  John  Klinkert,  Topiary  Specialist.  Royal 
Kcw  Nurseries.  Richmond,  has  been  honoured 
with  the  Koyal  Warrant  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  Warrant  has  never  before 
been  granted  to  anyone  residing  outside  the 
Netherlands. 
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Malcolm  Stalker.— Many  of  our  leaders  will 
regret  to  learn  of  tie  death  of  this  highly 
esteemed  gardener,  whioh  took  place  on  June  o 
at  Bedgebury  Cross,  Goudhurst,  Kent,  -where  he 
had  lived  in  retirement  for  the.  past  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Malcolm  Stalker  was  a  native  of 
Carradale,  Argyllshire,  and  served  in  the 
gardens  at  Poltallook,  Castle  Craig,  Coombe 
Abbey  and  West  Hill  House  (Epsom).  He  was 
eventually  appointed  gardener  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Cranbrook,  at  Hemsted  Park,  Kent,  where 
he  remained  for  forty  years.  He  had  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  83  years. 

W.  J.  Middlebrooke.— Horticulturists  all  over 
the  country  will  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Middlebrooke,  of  Poole 
House,  Thruxton,  Allensmore,  Hereford,  in  his 
70th  year.  For  some  time  past  he  had  not  been 
in  good  health  and  the  end  came  peacefully  ou 
June  10.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Leicester  and  interred  in  the  Belgrave  Cemetery7 
on  June  15.  Mr.  Middlebrooke  was  well  known 
in  the  horticultural  world  as  an  exhibitor  at  the 
leading  English  and  Scottish  shows.  He  com- 
menced his  gardening  career  at  Alton  Towers  ' 
under  the  late  Mr.  Whittaker.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  journeyman  and  foreman  in  some  of 
the  best  gardens  in  the  Midlands  and  north  of 
England,  after  which  he  joined  the  nursery 
trade  with  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Witham,  who 
had  large  nurseries  at  Redditch,  near  Stockport. 
Later,  Mr.  Middllebrooke  was  employed  by  Mr. 
James  Cole,  of  Withington.  near  Manchester, 
and  subsequently  carried  out  several  large  works 
under  the  late  Mr.  Milner,  and  for  Mr. 
William  Barron,  of  Barrowash.  The  chief  land- 
scape undertakings  carried  out  under  his  super- 
vision were  the  Abbey  Park,  Leicester ;  the 
public  parks  at  Grimsby,  Wolverhampton. 
Wednesbury  and  Bedford,  and  alterations  at 
Welbeck  Abbey.  Clumber,  Stanford  Hall  and 
Buckminster.  He  was  for  ten  years  in  Messrs. 
G.  Bunvard  and  Co's.  employment  at  the  Maid- 
stone Nurseries  and  afterwards  became  general 
manager  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  super- 
vising the  laying  out  and  erection  of  offices, 
stores  and  glass  at  their  Feltham  nurseries.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  pomo- 
logical  department  of  the  old-established  Kind's 
Acre_  nurseries,  Hereford.  During  his  period  of 
service  with  this  firm  lie  came  prominently  to 
the  front  as  a  successful  grower  and  exhibitor 
of  pot  fruit  trees.  The  last  vears  of  Mr.  Middle- 
brooke's  active  life  were  quietly  spent  in  acting 
as  a  horticultural  adviser  and  working  a  Here- 
fordshire small-holding. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ants  in  Peach  House  :  G.  A.  Slightly  moisten 
pieces  of  loose  sponge  with  treacle  and  set 
them  on  boards  near  the  trees.  The  ants  will 
enter  the  sponges  and  when  they  crowd 
together  to  obtain  the  treacle  drop  the 
sponges  into  boiling  water.  Where  there  is  no 
fear  of  harm  to  human  beings  or  domestic 
animals  one  of  the  arsenical  pastes  may  be 
used.  If  the  ant  nests  can  be  discovered.'  and 
they  are  where  no  harm  would  follow  the 
method,  pour  boiling  water  into  the  nests. 

Bramble  Growths  with  Galls:  7?.  jr.  /f 
The  galled  brambles  are  the  work  of 
Diastrophus  rubi,  a  gall  wasp  'belonging  to  the 
family  Cynipidae.  It  occurs  generally  dis- 
tributee! in  many  European  countries,  but 
where  it  is  found   is  quite  local. 

Caterpillars  on  Red  Currants:  A.  K.  The 
caterpillars  are  the  larvae  of  The  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  saw-fly,  Nematus  ribesii.  Those 
that  have  assumed  a  light  yellowish-green 
colour  have  made  their  last  moult  and  are 
prepared  to  go  down  into  the  ground  to  pupate. 
There  are  at  least  three  broods  during  the 
summer.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  berries  at 
this  time  of  the  year  arsenical  insecticides  can- 
not be  used,  but  McDougall's  Katakilla  is 
•usually  fairly  effective  if  the  spraying  is  done 


thoioughly.  After  the  berries  are  harvested,  if 
there  are  still  caterpillars  to  be  seen,  spray 
with  lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  paste 
to  20  gallons  of  water.  This  specific  should  be 
used  as  a  preventive  next  spring  just  before 
the  flowers  open,  remembering  that  the  first 
generation  of  caterpillars  generally  appear  in 
the  middle  of  the  bush. 

Double  Orchid  Flower  :  E.  0.  The  cause  of 
the  doubhng  of  the  Orchid  flower  you  sent  us 
is  fasciation,  the  stem  having  divided  as  if 
to  form  two  flowers,  and  then  joined  again, 
the  parts  of  the  single  flower  doubling.  It  is 
not   a  common  phenomenon  in   Orchids. 

Entertainments  Tax  and  Horticultural 
Show  :  G.  B.  As  you  are  including  in  your 
exhibition  a  band,  amusements  and  side- 
shows of  various  kinds,  it  will  come  within  the 
province  of  events  subject  to  Entertainments 
Tax 

Formalin  as  a  Cure  for  White  Fly  :  II".  S. 
We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  formalin  as  a  cure  for  white  fly  in  Tomato 
or  plant  houses.  Formalin  placed  in  shallow 
vessels  and  set  in  a  dwelling  room  will  keep 
house  flies  away. 

Melon  Fruits  Splitting  :  A.  S.  The  splitting 
of  Melon  fruits  just  as  they  are  beginning  to 
ripen  is  usually  attributed  to  an  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Varieties  which  are 
addicted  to  splitting  should  be  allowed  a  little 
extension  of  lateral  growth. 

.Mummy  Pea  :  J.  L.  This  is  known  as  the 
"  Crown  "  or  "  Mummy  "  Pea.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  Pea,  Pisum  sativum.  The 
legend  that  the  original  seed  was  found  in  a 
mummy's  tomb  is  not  now  generally  credited. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  I.  M  The  Apple  resembles 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  but  it  is  a  poor  specimen. 
Send  a  better  one  in  due  course. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  P.  1,  Deutzia  crenata 
flore  plena;  2,  Rhus  Cotinus;  3.  Spiraea 
ariaefolia ;  4,  Spiraea  palmata  rosea :  5, 
Spiraea  Douglasii;  6,  Cornus  Spathii  varie- 
gata  ;  7,  Centranthus  ruber  :  8,  Ginkeo  biloba 
(the  Maidenhair  treel. — O.  V.  We  cannot  un- 
dertake to  name  Roses,  but  doubtless,  if  you 
send  the  blooms  to  the  nurseryman  from  whom 
you  bought  them,  he  will  name  them  for  you. 
— F.  W.  1,  A  species  of  Laelia  :  2.  A  soecies 
of  Odontoglossum.  Send  when  in  flower ; 
it  is  not  possible  to  name  the  plants  from  a 
leaf  and  pseudo-bulb  cm\y.--F.  M.  Collinsia 
bicolor. — M.  and  Co.  1.  A  semi-double  form 
of  Rosa  rngosa ;  2.  Olearia  stellularta :  3. 
Epimedium  sp.,  send  when  in  flower.— 77.  R. 
Centranthus  ruber  alba. — .7.  B.  P.  Probably 
a  species  of  Tamarix :  specimen  sent  not 
sufficient  for  identification. 

Narcissus  Bulbs  Eaten  :  J .  .17.  The  bulbs  are 
attacked  by  the  Narcissus  Fly,'  Merodon 
equestris.  The  fly  may  be  recognised  by  the 
very  shrill  sound  it  makes,  and  should  be 
caught  during  May  by  means  of  a  butterfly- 
net.  Bulbs  which  are  suspected  of  being  in- 
fested should  be  soaked  for  two  hours  in  a 
bath  of  water  at  110°  Fahr. 

Peach  Leaves  Falling  :  //.  J.  K.  The  trees 
are  attacked  by  the  fungus  known  as  the 
"  Shot-hole  Fungus "  (Cercospora  eircum- 
scissa).  Spray  next  spring,  just  when  the 
leaves  are  expanding,  with  the  ammomacai 
solution  of  copper  carbonate,  and  repeat  at 
intervals.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  however  much  diluted,  as  the  leaves 
of  Peaches  are  too  delicate  foT  such  treatment, 
with  this  specific. 

Potatos  Failing  :  O.  77.  (Catford).  The  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  Potatos  is  that  the 
"  seed,"  when  planted,  was  over-ripe.  This 
defect  was  further  aggravated  bv  an  attack 
of  wire-worm.  Trap  the  pests  on  cut  pieces 
of  Potato  placed  along  the  rows ;  these  pieces 
should  be  collected  and  burnt  every  morning. 

Renewal  of  Lawns  :  7.  Lawns  which  have 
been  allowed  to  produce  hay  during  the  war 
period  may  be  gradually  brought  back  into  a 
close   and   even   condition   by   the   use   of   the 


scythe,  followed  in  due  course  by  the  mowing 
machine.  When  the  latter  is  first  used  the 
knives  must  not  be  set  too  low-.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  box  should  not  be  used  on  the 
machine  as  the  mowings  when  decayed  will 
assist  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  A  light 
viressing  of  very  rich,  finely  sifted  soil,  evenly 
spread  over  the  lawn  and  well  watered  in  will 
prove  of  immense  benefit,  and  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  possible.  A  combined 
dressing  of  kainit  and  superphosphate  may  be 
given  in  t tie  autumn.  Basic  slag  may  be  used 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  an  increase  of  Clover 
m  the  lawn.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate' 
of  soda  should  not  be  used  on  lawns  as  they 
encourage  the   growth  of  the  coarser  grasses. 

Small  Holding  :  J.  B.  F.  As  you  are  only 
able  to  supervise  the  working  of  a  quite 
small  holding  we  should  advise  you  to  let  the 
surplus  iland  as  allotments,  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  them  in  the  locality.  Much  hard 
labour  is  necessary  to  make  vegetable  crops 
give  a  good  return,  especially  as  the  land 
has  lately  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  thus  is  in  a  totally  different  condition 
from  that  required  for  intensive  vegetable 
culture.  At  present,  green  vegetables,  such  as 
Cabbages,  are  making  low  prices  With  the 
multiplication  of  small  holdings,  prices  are 
likely  to  be  Sow  for  the  commoner  types  of 
vegetables,  consequently  we  hesitate  to  advise 
inexperienced  persons  to  commence  business  as 
growers.  To  plant  an  acre  with  Potatos, 
requires  14  cwt.  of  "  seed."  Ploughing 
would  cost  30s.  per  acre,  and  should  be  done 
several  times.  If  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  10  tons  per  acre  is  not  available, 
superphosphate  at  £8  per  ton,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  £20  per  ton- 
will  prove  expensive  items.  Then  there  is  the 
general  routine  of  hoeing,  earthing-np,  and" 
lifting  of  the  crop,  which  might  yield  eight 
tons  "per  acre.  There  are  other  vegetables- 
that  would  pav.  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Carrots  and  Beans,  but  little  can  be  done  be- 
fore the  autumn,   except"  clearing  the  land. 

Tennis  Couirt  :  L.  E.  S.  A  full-sized  double 
court  for  tennis  measures  36  ft.  by  78  ft.,  but 
lawns  on  which  such  a  court  is  marked  should 
be  at  least  56  ft,  by  98  ft.  Full  particulars 
of  how  to  make  both  a  single  and  a  double 
tennis  court  are  given,  with  plan,  in  the- 
Calevdnr  nf  Gardrn  Ovrntions,  obtainable 
from  our  publishing  department,  price  2s.  5d., 
post  free. 

Training  for  Horticultural  Instructor  : 
Everton.  Your  educational  qualifications  and' 
horticultural  experience  should  enable  you  to. 
fill  a  position  as  horticultural. instructor,  pro- 
provided  vou  have  a  gift  of  ready  speech  and 
are  able  to  teach  as  well  as  to  practice. 

Vine  and  Melon  Leaves  Injured  :  .7.  7\— We 
have  subjected  the  leaves  to  careful  examina- 
tion but  find  no  evidence  of  fungous  disease, 
we  therefore  conclude  that  the  trouble  is  due 
to  some  error  in  cultivation,  such  as  an 
excess  of  water  at  the  roots  or  an  unduly 
strong  application   of   some   fertiliser. 

Vines  Attacked  by  Mildew  :  A.  S.  Syringe 
the  Vines  immediately,  in  sunny  weather,  with 
sulphur  mixed  with  water.  Firs!  make  a  paste 
bv  mixing  the  sulphur  with  a  little  soapy 
water,  and  then  dilute  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  svringe  to  draw  it  up.  The  sulphur  will 
do  no  permanent  harm  to  the  berries  so  long 
as  the  shade  temperature  does  not  exceed  85°. 
The  sulphur  may  be  syringed  off  with  soft 
water  in  a  fortnight's  time.  (We  regret 
delay;  this  information  was  sent  you  by  poet, 
to  the  address  you  gave  us,  but  the  letter  was 
returned  "  not  known.") 

Xylonite  for  Labels  :  E.  77.  <?.— Xylonite  for 
labels  may  be  obtained  from  the  leading  horti- 
cultural "  sundriesmen.  You  should  state 
whether  you  require  the  material  in  sheets  or 
cut   up  into  labels  of  various  sizes. 


Communications  Received. — Dr.  D.  (Thanks  for 
2«.  Gtl.  for  R.O.O.P.)— A.  H—  H.  J.  W—  M.  E.  S. 
—Sir  J.  C— J.  F  —  H.  J.  C—  W.  K.— .1.  «.— 
S.  and  Sons.  Antwerp. — J.  E. — W.  H.  W. — W.  C. 
— H.    P.— C.    A.    J.— W.   K— H.    Vf. 
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10    a.m.  :    Bar.    29.6;    temp.   58°.      Weather— Raining. 

A  new  phase   in  the  study  of 

The    Growth       the    rate    of   growth    of    trees 

of  Trees.  —a  subject  of  great  practical 

and  theoretical  interest — has 
been  opened  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Mi.cDougal 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Desert  Labora- 
tory. Tucson,  Arizona,  an  outlier  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington.  Re- 
cognising that  sufficiently  numerous  and 
accurate  results  may  not  be  expected  by  ordinary 
methods  of  direct  measurement,  Dr.  MacDougal 
has  designed  and  put  into  use  an  automatic 
growth  recorder  or  dench-ograph,  which  may  be 
so  affixed  to  a  trunk  as  to  give  a  constant  record 
of  every  change  in  girth  which  the  tree  under- 
goes during  the  year.  Although  it  will  take  some 
years  before  data  are  accumulated  sufficient  to 
admit  of  general  conclusions  on  tree  growth, 
the  results  already  obtained  are  remarkablv 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Measurements  were 
made  during  1919,  of  the  girth  of  trees  of  the 
following  kinds:  Arizona.  Ash  (Fraxinus 
arizonica),  Pinus  Chihuahuana,  Monterey  Pine 
(Pinus  radiata),  Quercus  agrjfolia.  Fagus  grandi- 
folia  and  Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis).  The 
dendrograph  affixed  to  an  Ash  winch  was  14 
years  old,  with  a  girth  of  one  metre,  showed 
that  enlargement  of  the  trunk  began  on  April 
10,  and  that  daily  enlargement  and  shrinkage 
continued  till  the  end  of  October,  when  a  nel 
increase  of  43  mm.  (If  inch)  had  been 
achieved.       Each    daily     increment    of     growth 


however,  is  not  the  result  of  a  regular  increase, 
but  represents  a  balance  between  diurnal  shrink- 
age and  nocturnal  expansion  of  the  trunk  ; 
shrinkage  taking  place  between  sunrise  and 
4  p.m.,  and  increase  from  4  p.m.  till  sunrise — 
so  that  the  Ash  "  like  the  grass,  grows  fastest 
by  night."  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  shrink- 
age and  expansion  reached  their  maxima  in 
May,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  diurnal 
shrinkage  is  to  be  ascribed  to  direct  loss  of 
water  from  the  trunk.  In  the  case  of  Pinus 
Chihuahuana,  enlargement  of  the  trunk  began 
on  April  14,  and  continued  till  May  4,  when 
occurred  a  period  of  shrinkage  without  enlarge- 
ment, which  lasted  till  May  28,  when  the  trunK 
began  again  to  show  enlargement,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  June  14.  Then  occurred  «. 
second  period  of  quiescence  with  marked  .shrink- 
age in  late  June  and  into  the  summer  rainy 
season,  enlargement  being  Tesumed  on  July  20, 
and  continuing  until  mid-October.  It  is  note- 
worthy and  probably  in  correlation  with  these 
phenomena  th;.t  the  wood  of  this  Pine  shows  a 
double  annual  ring.  The  Monterey  Pine,  which 
grows  continuously  throughout  the  year  in  Ari- 
zona, showed  features  of  special  interest;  grow- 
ing tips  and  trunk  made  growth  most  rapidly  at 
night  and  on  foggy  days,  but  young  stems  ol 
one  and  two  years  old  enlarge  during  the  mid- 
hours  of  the  day,  at  which  time  the  trunks  show 
shrinkage.  Thus  the  dendrograph  reveals  re- 
markable pulsations  of  growth,  and  the  old  and 
much  ridiculed  suggestion  of  Herbert  Spencer 
that  the  ascent  of  sajp  is  due  to  a  contraction 
and  dilation  of  the  trunk,  may  prove  after  all 
to  be  true.  The  girth  growth  of  the  Oak  pre- 
sented phenomena  of  a  kind  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  broad  leaved  trees,  and  it  was 
observed  that  periods  of  retardation  and 
.stoppage  of  growth  coincided  with  conditions  of 
low  humidity  and  high  temperature — that  is 
conditions  tending  to  provoke  excessive  loss  of 
water,  thus  reminding  students  of  plant  growth 
of  Mr.  Laurence  Bates'  observation  that  in 
Egypt  the  Cotton  plant  ceases  growth  as  the 
sun  gets  up,  stands  stock  still  under  its  glare,  but 
resumes  its  growth  immediately  if  but  a  cloud 
passes  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  With  the 
Beech  (Fagus  grandifoiia)  which,  like  the  Oak. 
is  a  tree  with  living  bark,  the  daily  shrinkage 
is  much  less  marked  than  with  the  Pine  and 
Ash,  in  which  the  bark  dies  annually,  indicating 
that  the  daily  shrinkage  is  due  to  loss  of  water 
from  the  trunk.  It  may  be  predicted  with 
confidence,  that  the  method  of  accurate  and 
continuous  measurement  of  Tree  growth  will 
prove  of  practical  value  in  forestry  research, 
and  that  the  results  obtained  will  also  serve 
to  help  physiologists  to  resolve  some  of  the 
many  obscure  problems  relating  to  the  growth 
of  trees. 


New  Recreation  Park  for  Edinburgh.— The 
Edinburgh  Parks  Committee  has  recommended 
the  purchase  of  land  at  Rosefield  Avenue,  Porto- 
hello,  for  the  sum  of  £1,400,  to  form  a  recreation 
park  for. the  Portobello  district. 

Conveyance  of  Pot  Plants  by  Fasseng2r 
Train. — Although  no  written  notification  has 
been  received  from  the  Railway  Clearing  House, 
it  is  understood  from  telephonic  communications 
received  by  the  Chamber  of  Horticulture, 
British  Florists'  Federation,  Horticultural 
Trades'  Association  and  the  R.H.S..  that  the 
Order  that  the  conveyance  of  pot  plants  by 
passenger  train  could  not  be  undertaken  unless 
packed  in  suitable  crates  (which  was  to  have 
come  into  operation  on  July  1>  lias  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  Ii  is  also  understood  that  no 
decision  will  bo  come  bo  until  the  report  from 
i  hi  Rates  Advisory  *  lommittee,  which  is  now 
pitting,  has  been  received  by  the  Ministn  of 
Transport. 


New  Recreation  Park  at  Dailly.  Ayrshire.- 
Lady  Marjorie  Dalrymple  Hamilton  recently 
formally  opened  the  new  recreation  park  for 
Dailly.  Ayrshire.  The  park  was  presented  by 
Colonel  North  Hamilton  Dalrymple  of  Bargany, 
and  is  one  of  several  gifts  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
ground  is  suitable  in  every  way  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Oxfordshire.— According  to  re- 
turns from  growers  in  Oxfordshire,  collected  by 
Mr.  S.  Heaton.  County  Instructor  in  Horticul- 
ture, the  fruit  crops  in  the  county  are  much 
below  the  average.  Pears  are  very  scarce,  owing, 
to  damage  by  frost  and  cold  winds  when  "the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  and  only  10  per  cent,  of  a 
normal  yield.  Apples  are  also  very  deficient 
in  quantity,  being  only  20  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal crop.  Stone  fruits  are  also  unsatisfactory, 
The  yields,  taking  100  as  a  normal  crop,  being. 
Plums  25  per  cent.,  Damsons  30  per  cent., 
Cherries  40  per  cent.,  and  Morello  Cherries,  55 
per  cent.  Small  fruits  are  better,  and  in  their 
cases  the  quailitv  is  stated  to  be  good  The 
yields  are,  Black  Currants  50  per  cent..  Red 
Currants  75  per  cent..  White  Currants 
80  per  cent..  Rasp-berries  60  per  cent.. 
Strawberries  75  per  cent.  There  are  full  yields 
in  the  case  of  Loganberries  and  other  fruits 
not  enumerated.  The  report  states  that  Plums 
are  badly  attacked  by  the  leaf-curling  Plum 
Aphis  and  many  of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are 
dying,  a  condition  we  have  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Too  much  rain  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  Strawberry  fruits 
decaying,  ?nd  the  same  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  other  parts,  whereas  in  some 
counties,  notably  Essex,  the  Strawberry  crop 
was  a  failure  owing  to  drought. 

R.H.S.  Dinloma  in  Horticulture.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  National  Diploma  in 
Horticulture  has  been  awarded  to  the  following 
candidates  as  a  result  of  the  written  and  prac- 
tical examinations  for  the  Diploma  held  this 
season: — Section  1  (General  Horticulture) — 
H.  W.  Abbiss,  1,  Richmond  Road.  Exeter;  J.  M. 
Dedman,  109,  New  Barn  Lane.  Rochdale;  Miss 
L.  K.  Herring,  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
Kent;  C.  E.  Hudson,  East  Anglian  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Chelmsford;  and  Miss  D.  R.  Jones, 
West  Heath,  Ham  Common,  near  Richmond, 
Surrey.  Section  8  (Horticultural  Teaching) — 
W.  G.  Kent,  County  Education  Office.  Kingston- 
on-Thames;  B.  P.  Perry,  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment, Holmes  Farm,  Kilmarnock.  N.B. ;  and* 
A.  Simmonds,  fiO,  Old  Tovil  Road,  Maidstone, 
Kent.  The   following   candidates    have    also 

passed  the  Preliminary*  Examination,  and  are 
eligible  to  take  the  Final  Examination  following 
their  required  six  years'  experience  in  garden- 
ing:— S.  J.  Channing.  Norton  Manor  Gardens. 
Sutton  S  ot»ev.  Hampshire:  W.  H.  Christian, 
Pi  el  View,  Public  Park.  Barrow-in-Furness; 
H.  Get  hen.  Mondainin.  West  Mersea,  Essex; 
Miss  M.  H.  Hemming,  Studlev  College.  Studley, 
R.S.O.,  Warwickshire:  J.  Jarrett.  Bradford. 
Victoria  Avenue,  Wellington.  Shropshire;  Miss 
L.  L.  Miller,  Heatherdown.  Hvthe.  Hampshire; 
L.  E.  Morgan.  Queen's  Park.  Victoria  Avenue, 
Crowe:  A.  T.  Budge,  Spread  Eagle  Hotel.  Galley, 
near  Stafford;  Miss  K.  L.  Syer,  Charlton.  Ea=t 
Sul' on.  Maidstone,  Kent :  F.  O.  Townsend, 
Rradwell  Training  School.  Holmes  Chapel, 
CIqwsVt*:  W.  H.  Tuck.  Tim  Homestead.  S*o>e 
Ferrv.  Norfolk;  and  G.  F  Wilson,  R.H.S. 
Laboratory.   Wisley,   Ripley,  Surrey. 

Scottish  Bowling  Greens.— As  a  result  of  the 
continuance  of  the  boycott  by  the  Bowlers' 
Association  of  the  Edinburgh  public  bowling 
greens  the  Parks  Committee  ^i  the  Town 
Council  has  had  under  consideration  the  pro 
prietv  of  closing  the  greens  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  players  and  the  consequent  loss 
entailed.  At  n  recent,  meeting  it  was  agreed  to 
close  16  <mt  of  the  19  greens,  one  of  the  three 
to  be  rontinued  meantime  being  that  at  Porto- 
bello,  in  view  of  the  expected  larsre  number  nf 
visitors  'luring  this  month.  Tt  is  estimated  that 
closing  the  green  will  effect  a  saving  of  £1.300 
in  wages  and  material.  A  suggestion  thai  the 
greens  might  be  used  for  tennis  and  croquet 
was  held  over  for  this  season  on  a*  count  of  the 
cost    ii    would    entail    to   converl    them    for    the 

i  iose.     The    dispute    between    the    Dumfries 
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Town  Council  and  the  bowlers  using  the  cor- 
poration bowling  greens  which  led  to  the 
players  suspending  play  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  play  has  been  for  some  time  resumed. 
The  terms  imposed  by  the  Town  Council  have 
been  agreed  to. 

Government  Huts  in  the  Royal  Parks.— Sir 
A.  Mond,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  a 
Parliamentary  answer,  states  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  huts  in  tnc 
Royal  Parks  is  7,658.  of  whom  5.651  are  females. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  1,306  during  the  last 
three  months.  In  answer  to  another  question,  as 
to  when  St.  James's  Park  will  be  cleared  of  the 
buildings  erected  there  by  the  Government,  he 
states  that,  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
finding  accommodation,  he  cannot  hold  out  any 
prospect  of,  being  able  to  dispense  with  the  build- 
ings for  some  time. 

Timber  Exhibition  at  Holland  Park.—  The 
Empire  Timber  Exhibition  arranged  by  the 
Overseas  Trade  Department  in  connection  with 
a  conference  by  experts  held  during  the  past 
week,  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  Prime 
Arthur  of  Connaught.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  627  different  varieties  of  timber,  which 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
including  British  Guiana.  British  Honduras, 
British  North  Borneo,  Canada.  Ceylon,  the  East 
African  Protectorate,  Fiji,  Gold  Coast.  India, 
Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand. 
Nigeria,  South  Africa.  Tasmania.  Trinidad,  and 
Western  Australia.  An  exhibit  which  has  been 
lent  bv  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  consists  of 
four  chairs  made  from  the  wood  of  old  Cedars 
which  formerly  grew-  in  the  Physic  Gardens  of 
the  Society  on  Chelsea  Embankment.  The 
chairs  known  as  "the  Master's  Chair"  and 
"the  Warden's  Chair"  are  magnificently 
carved  and  valued  at  £2.000.  The  delegates  and 
visitors  were  entertained  at  luncheon  on  the 
opening  dav  by  Mr.  Kellaway.  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 
Mr.  Kellaway,  in  welcoming  the  guests,  said  it 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  timber  grown 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  had  been 
brought  together  in  one  building.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  remain  open  until  the  17th  inst 

League  of  the  Roses. — As  a  result  of  a  garden 
fete  arranged  by  the  Highgate  division  of  the 
League  of  the  Roses  and  held  at  Tottevidge  Park, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Barratt, 
£625  has  been  handed  to  the  Great  Northern 
Central  Hospital. 

"  Free  "  Sugar  for  Jam-Making. -=-Thc  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply  announces 
that  British  West  Indian  groceiy  crystallised 
and  Muscovado  sugar  may  now  be  sold  as 
"  free  "  sugar  for  the  purposes  of  a  wholesale 
or  manufacturing  business  or  for  the  domestic 
preserving  of  fruit,  at  prices  not  exceeding  those 
fixed  as  the  maximum  reasonable  prices  for  the 
period  during  which  the  sugar  is  sold.  Where 
the  sugar  is  sold  for  the  domestic  preserving  of 
fruit,  a  written  undertaking  must  be  obtained 
from  the  purchaser  that  it  will  be  used  solely 
for    domestic    jam    making. 

Furness  Abbey The  Barrow  Corporation  have 

received  an  intimation  from  Lord  Richard  Caven- 
dish that  the  Commissioners  of  Works  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  obtain  control  of  the  Fumess 
Abbey  ruins  as  an  ancient  monument  of  national 
importance.  Extensive  repairs  are  contemplated, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  charge  an  entrance  free  in 
future,  except  on  public  holidays,  when  local 
residents  will  have   free  access,    as  hitherto. 

Sad   Death   of   a   Gardener During   a   recent 

severe  thunderstorm  which  passed  over  Berwick, 
George  Horselev,  an  aged  gardener,  was  struck 
by  lightning  at  Ord,  and  killed  instantly.  He 
was  a  second  cousin  of  Grace  Darling,  of  whom 
he  bad  interesting!  souvenirs. 

Fire  at  Nostell  Priory. — Many  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  damage  was  dene  on  Saturdav, 
the  3rd  inst.,  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the 
tapestry  room  at  Nostell  Priory,  the  seat  of 
Lord  St.  Oswald,  through  the  electric  wires 
fusing.  Fire  brigades  from  Pontefract.  Leeds, 
and    Wakefield   arrived,    but    found   that   the   ad- 


joining Nostell  Colliers'  Fire  Brigade  had  pre- 
vented further  damage.  The  gardens,  at  Nostell 
Pi  iory  are  famous  for  the  summer  floral  dis- 
play, and  many  noted  gardeners  have  been 
trained    in  them. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster.— Mr.  A. 
D.  Webster  is  retiring  from  H.M.  Office  of 
Works,  where  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  Park  Superintendent  for  the  past 
twenty-tour  years  In  addition  to  the  manage- 
ment of  two  of  the  Royal  Parks,  Mr.  Webster 
has  had  charge  of  some  twenty  of  the  public 
gardens  in  London,  also  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  school  at  Dover,  which  he  laid  out. 
planted  and  managed.  Born  at  Balmoral,  where 
tils  father  was  woods  manager  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  Mr.  Webster  devoted  his  attention 
quite  early  in  life  to  arboriculture  and  forestry, 
and  achieved  much  success,  as  evidenced  by  his 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  manager  of  woodlands 
t"  Lurd  Penrhyn.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  previous  to  his  joining  H.M. 
Office  of  Works.  Mr.  Webster  is  a  Fellow-  of 
the  Botanical  Soeiety  u!  Edinburgh,  and 
Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  forestry  and  arboriculture,  in- 
cluding Practical  Forestry,  now  in  its  fifth 
ed;tion,  which  during  the  war  was  adopted  as  a 
standard  work  by  the  Government,  also  trie 
Foresters'  Diary,  now  in  its  twentieth  edition. 
Mr.  Webster  has  given  evidence  on  afforesta- 
tion before  the  Board  (if  Agriculture  and  was 
cbosen  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  an  expert  on 
the  Epping  Forest  Commission.  He  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  horticultural  press 
and  has  been  awarded  special  medals  for  papers 
on  forestry  and  arboriculture  by  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  Mr. 
Webster  is  visiting  Vancouver  in  August,  where, 
through  the  influence  of  t he  High  Commissioner 
of  Canada.  Sir  George  Perley,  in  connection  with 
'be  British  Columbian  Government,  he  will  find 
fresh  fields  for  his  Life-long  study  of  trees  and 
their   timber. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects  on  July  1 — According 
to  reports  furnished  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, the  prospects  relating  to  bush  fruit 
appear  to  be-  generally  good.  Gooseberries  have 
yielded  remarkably  well  and  Raspberries  are 
carrying  heavy  crops.  The  Strawberry  crop, 
owing  to  early  drought,  was  much  lighter  than 
was  anticipated  it  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  yielded  only  fairly.  The  Black  Currant  crop 
is  very  much  on  the  light  side.  The  top  fruit 
crops  are  very  uneven  throughout  the  country. 
While  one  orchard  appears  to  be  giving  fair 
crops  the  next  one  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Of 
Plums,  Monarch  appears  to  have  done  well, 
giving  in  some  cases  heavy  yields;  Pershore 
Plums  are  but  a  fair  crop  and  in  Evesham 
growers  expect  to  get  about  two-thirds  of  the 
average  yield;  Cherries  are  decidedly  thin,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  many  growers  will  clear  ex- 
penses. Apples  generally  are  scarce',  though 
some  of  the  early  cooking  varieties  are  bearing 
medium  crops,  and  even  isolated  patches  of 
Worcester  Pearmain  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
Norfolk  fruit  area,  which  is  but  a  small,  though 
an  increasing,  fruit  district,  the  Apple  crop  is 
good.  Nuts;,  of  which  the  Kentish  Cob  is 
probably  the  most  famous,  Tiave  not  been  abun- 
dantly produced  this  year,  and  something  less 
than  half  a  crop  is  anticipated.  The  statistics 
received  by  the  Ministry  relating  to  Plums  ap- 
pear to  show  that  trees  of  the  variety  Victoria 
are  producing  only  about  10  per  cent..  Pershore 
8  per  cent..  Tzar'  15  per  cent.,  and  Damsons  33 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  produced  in  1919.  while 
Monarch  is  giving  about  15  per  cent,  more  than 
in    1919. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson— Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
Vssistant  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  who 
-  about  to  start  on  a  vear's  trip  for  botanical 
researches  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
was  recently  entertained  at  a  farewell  dinner 
bv  the  Boston  Horticultural  Club.  Mr.  Wilson 
will  sail  via  England  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  pass  some  time  on  his  way  out  study- 


ing the  flora  of  South  Africa,  and  on  his  return 
trip  will  visit  India.  Mr.  John  K.  M.  L.  Farqu- 
har.  president  of  the  club,  who  presided  at  the 
dinner,  said  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Wilson 
will  be  prevented  by  a  Federal  quarantine  from 
bringing  back  new  plants  to  the  United  States. 
He  said  horticulturists  considered  the  quarantine 
"  unnecessary  and    excessive." 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — 
Owing  to  great  pressure  on  our  space,  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  over  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  annual  festival  dinner  of  this 
fund  wdien  the  sum  of  £3,200  was  raised.  The 
principal  donors  were  : — Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Veitch,  £105;  Sir  Jeremiah  and 
Lady  Colman,  £36  5s.;  Sir  E.  Stern,  D.L., 
£50;  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  £10;  Messrs. 
Rothschild  and  Son,  £105;  Messrs.  W. 
and  E.  Sherwood,  £105;  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  £105;  Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  £52  10s.:  Mr. 
Edward  White  (Milner,  Son  and  White). 
£52  10s.;  Mr.  A.  J.  Wood  (Wood  and  Son, 
Ltd.),  £52  10s. ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Cory  (Cory  and  Co.), 
£52  10s.  ;  Mr.  W.  Atkinson  (Fisher,  Son  and 
Sifcray),  £42;  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  £42;  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Barr,  £42;  Worcester  Auxiliary,  £60;  Grocers- 
Company,  £25;  Major  Churche'r,  £25;  Trustees 
of  the  late  W.  Y.  Baker,  £26  5s.  ;  .Mr.  R.  W. 
Wallace,  £25;  Mr.  H.  J.  Alexander.  £25: 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  £21;  Mr.  Janus 
■Sweet,  £26  5s.;  Mr.  P.  0.  M.  Veitch,  £21; 
Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  £22;  Mr.  John  Heal.  £21;  Mr. 
R.  J.  Sainsbury,  £21 :  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunvard 
and  Co..  £21;  Mr.  Whitpaina  Nutting.  £20; 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  £15  15s.  ;  Mr.  C. 
Prankish,  £13;  Mr.  Arthur  Dye,  £12;  Mr.  A. 
Mackellar.  £11  lis.;  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  £11  lis. 
The  following  contributed  £10  10s.  each  : 
Lord  Treowen,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Mrs. 
•1.  W.  Campbell,  .Messrs.  Cutbush  arid 
Sim.  Mr.  G.  Fisher.  Mr.  T.  Finch. 
Mr.  E.  Harriss,  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son. 
Mr.  J.  Kinnell,  Mr.  M.  Larsen,  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur.  Mr.  E.  Manwaring.  Mrs. 
Geo.  Messer,  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Mr.  S.  M.  Segar,  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ware.  Mr.  T.  Coomber.  £7  7s.  ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden,  £6  10s.  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  £6  6s.  ; 
Mr  E.  T.  Willis,  £7  7s.;  Mr.  G.  Bignell,  £6. 
From  subscribers  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
.Messrs.  Monro's  list  amounted  to  £731  17s.  6d.. 
and  .Mr.  John  Colliiigridge's  list  to  £240. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week Mon- 
day, July  12  : — United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  committee  meeting  at  R.H.S. 
Hall ;  Bath  Gardeners'  Society  meeting.  Tues- 
day, July  13  : — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
committees  meet  at  12  o'clock,  Lecture  at  3 
p  m.  ;  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societv's 
Exhibition  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall.  Wednesday, 
.Inly  14: — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  three 
clays;  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 
Saturday.  July  17  :--IUogan  Horticultural 
Society,   annual  meeting. 

"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy-five 
Years  Ago. —  Wireworms. — To  destroy  this  pest 
most  effectually  : — Towards  the  end  of  last  year, 
when  my  Carnations  and  other  plants  had  all 
been  removed  from  my  flower  beds,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  latter  being  turned  up  for  exposure 
to  the  winter  frosts,  I  took  sulphuric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  20  of  water,  and 
applied  the  mixture  plentifully  to  the  soil.  In 
two  days  I  again  repeated  the  operation,  having 
previously  turned  up  the  soil  and  seen  that  it 
had  been  well  pulverised.  After  the  lapse  of 
ten  or  fourteen  davs  I  gave  a  plentiful  applica- 
tion of  powdered  lime,  and  shortly  after  turned 
the  soil  up  in  ridges  as  usual.  The  result  has 
been  that  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  wire- 
worm  where  previously  I  had  often  killed  a 
hundred  in  half  an  hour,  and  where  my  plants 
were  eaten  up  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Let 
anyone  collect  a  number  of  these  most  destruc- 
tive pests  and  nut  them  among  soil  in  a  box 
a.nd  then  apply  the  above  mixture.  Let  him  look 
for  them  next  morning,  and  communicate  the 
result ;  or,  indeed,  in  half  an  hour  after.  This 
can  be  used  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  on  small 
flower-beds.— Carnation,  Gard.  Chron.,  Jul;/ 
12///.    1845. 
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NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 

Pests  and  Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees.* 

In  modern  commercial  fruit  culture  results 
depend  very  largely  on  the  grower's  ability  to 
control  the  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
which  attack  his  trees.  To  assist  him  in  this 
work  he  has  long  needed  a  reliable  handbook 
covering  the  whole  subject,  enabling  him  to 
identify  his  enemies  without  loss  of  time,  and 
indicating  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  methods 
of  control.  Such  a  book  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  author  of  this  volume  to  supply,  and 
it  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  has  succeeded 
admirably.  Books  written  by  entomologists  and 
mycologists  usually  give  very  full  details  of  the 
life  histories  of  the  insects  and  fungi,  but  are 
weak  when  it  comes  to  remedies.  In  the  present 
case,  the  author  is  a  chemist,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  sixteen  years  in  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  control  of  pests  and  diseases. 
This  experience  has  enabled  him  to  deal 
authoritatively  with  all  features  of  the  subject. 
As  a  chemist  he  is  competent  to  give  frill  and 
accurate  information  about  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides ;  and  for  his  research  work  he  has  been 
obliged  to  familiarise  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  entomological  and  mycological  aspects  of 
the  subject.  Added  to  this  he  lias  a  particu- 
larly clear  and  orderly  style  of  presenting  his 
facts,  giving  all  the  information  necessary  to. 
the  practical  man  without  forcing  him  to  sift 
out  unessential  details. 

The  value  of  illustrations  for  identification 
purposes  has  been  realised  to  the  full ;  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  publishers  we  reproduce  the 
excellent  illustration  of  the  caterpillars  of 
the  Lackey  Moth,  in  Fig.  8.  The  grower 
who  finds  a  pest  or  disease  which  he  does 
not  recognise,  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  most  cases  in  identifying  it  by  means  of  the 
numerous  coloured  plates  ;  and  when  he  has  done 
so  he  is  referred  to  the  text  by  the  index  num 
hers  printed  under  each  figure.  Here  he  wilil 
find  a  good  description  of  the  insect  or  fungus, 
a  brief,  but  adequate  life  history,  and  notes  as 
to  the  species  of  trees  attacked,  'symptoms  of 
attack,  degree  of  damage,  natural  enemies  and 
preventive  and  remedial  measures.  Each  sub- 
ject is  also  illustrated,  in  most  cases  by  repro- 
ductions of  excellent  photographs,  for  which 
great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  C.  Henry  Fryer. 
Another  very  useful  feature  is  a  diagrammatic 
calendar  of  treatment  given  for  each  subject, 
from  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  stage 
of  its  life  history  a  given  pest  has  reached  in 
each  month  of  the  year,  and  when  remedies  may 
be  applied. 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  materials  a^e  dealt 
with  in  separate  sections  of  the  book,  and  the 
list  is  a  full  one.  The  reader  is  guided  a£  to 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  shown  how  to 
prepare  his  spraying  fluids  and  what  type  of 
sprav  to  employ.  There  are  also  some  useful 
tables  showing  the  amount  of  ingredients, 
required  for  trees  of  various  sizes,  a  point  on 
which  most  books  are  silent.  The  quantities 
appear  to  us  to  err  on  the  generous  side  in 
several  cases,  but  the  figures,  which  are  from 
actual  experience,  are  at  any  rate  near 
enough  to  form  a  useful  guide  as  to  the  amount 
of  material  to  purchase  for  a  given  acreage. 
A  nicotine  and  soft  soap  wash  is  generally  re- 
commended for  sucking  insects,  arsenate  of  lead 
for  leaf-biters,  and  Hme-sulplmr  in  most  cases  as 
a  fungicide,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these 
aTe  the  best  washes  so  far  discovered  for  use  in 
commercial  orchards. 

There  is  an  excellent  section  on  spraving  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  In  it,  spraving  ap- 
pliances in  great  variety,  from  the  hand  syringe 
to  the  big  power-driven  machine,  are  described 
and  illustrated,  and  there  are  useful  hints  on 
the  choice  of  nozzles  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  sprav  for  different  purposes.  Powder  dis- 
tiiibution,  or  "  dry  spraying,"  though  not 
considered  at  present  so  efficient  as  wet  spraying, 
has  not  been  omitted. 

Altogether  the  book  deserves  to  become  the 
standard  reference  work   for  growers.     M.   G. 

*  Insect  Pests  and  Fungus  Diseases  of  Fruit  and 
Hops.  By  Percival  J.  Fryer,  F.I.C..  F.C.S.  Pp.  728, 
illustrated.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetiter  Lain?. 
.London,   E-C.     Price  45s.   net. 
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HABERLEA  RHODOPENSIS. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  beauty 
among  alpine  flowers  which  are  shade-lovers 
than  the  Haberlea  in  any  of  its  few  forms,  and 
a  really  large  plant  forms  a  striking  feature 
wherever  seen.  The  finest  specimen  of  H. 
rhodopensis  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas  rt  Ordhardton, 
Castle-Douglas,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  is  in  the 
rock  garden,  well  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a 
deciduous  shrub,  whioh  screens  it,  but  does  not 
keep  it  too  much  from  the  light.  Recently  I  also 
saw  a  specially  fine  .plant,  though  not  the  next 
largest,  in  the  wall  garden  of  Commander  Stir- 
ling, at  Keir,  Perthshire,  where  it  is  flourishing 
in  a  crevice  of  a  retaining  wall  and  facing  north 
or   north-west,   I   believe.     These  fine  plants  are 


such  a  marked  degree  as  some  of  the  finest  of 
the  Mimulus  family  the  failing  of  dying  off 
without  apparent  cause  after  being  a  year  or 
two  in  one  position,  but  has  a  good  share  of  the 
easy  ways  of  M.  luteus.  Not  that  it  is  totally 
free  from  this  failing,  as  more  than  once,  :n 
quite  a  long  experience  with  it,  plants  which 
had  spread  into  good  masses  disappeared  en- 
tirely  in  the  course  of  the  winter  season. 
Happily,  the  application  of  the  useful  axiom 
of  never  putting  all  one's  eggs  into  one  basket, 
served  me  in  good  stead,  and  other  plants  were 
available  to  keep  up  the  succession.  At  present, 
several  plants  are  growing  by  the  side  of  my 
little  Water-lily  pond  and  are  stretching  out  their 
stems  with  their  brownish-orange  flowers  over 
the  water  and  looking  quite  pretty  in  that 
position.  The  plant  varies  a  good  deal  in 
stature ;  in  dry  places  1  have  had  it  only  five 
inches  or  so  in  height. 


Fig.  8. — caterpillars  of  the  lackey  moth 
(1)  After   first   moult,   on    a   small  branch 


n    a   small  branch;     (2)    After   Koond    moult    on    larger    bra 
in  nufacturing    the    "tent  "    on    a   fork   ot    a    tree.     All    slig 


.ranch;    \Z)    Before   last    moult: 
rritly   reduced. 


exceedingly  pretty  with  their  deep-green, 
wrinkled  foliage,  and  their  numerous  Strepto- 
carpus-like,  purple  flowers.  They  evidently  love 
a  shady,  cool  spot  in  a  rich,  but  light,  somewhat 
peaty  soil.  The  variety  of  H.  rhodopensis  called 
virginalis  is  very  beautiful,  but  had  I  to  choose 
between  the  possession  of  the  ordinary  coloured 
Haberlea  or  the  white  variety  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  former.  Of  H.  Ferdinandi  Coburgii. 
I  share  the  feelings  of  some  who  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  propriety  of  according  it  specific  rank. 
It  is  very  fine,  but  H.  rhodopensis  is  so  variable 
that  forms  may  be  found  among  seedlings  which 
differ  little,  if  anything,  from  H.  Ferdinandi 
Coburgii. 

MIMULUS  BURNETII. 

Mimulus    Burnetii    is    a   hybrid    between    M 

luteus   and    M.    cupreus,  and    wis   taised    by    the 

late    Dr.    Burnet,  of    Aberdeen.     It    lias    not    to 


RHODODENDRON    OIUATUM. 

TnE  compleW  hardiness  of  this  charming,  low- 
growing  Rhododendron  is  open  to  question  in 
some  districts  but  the  appearance  of  a  good 
group  in  an  exposed  position  on  the  rock-work 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  must 
be  encouraging  to  those  afraid  to  venture  on  its 
cultivation  iest  it  should  suffer  in  winter.  The 
Edinburgh  plants  were  well  in  flower  in  the 
early  days  of  April,  and  both  foliage  and  flowers 
seemed  to  have  escape:!  injury,  e\en  better  than 
in  the  south-west,  where  there  i-  more  humidity 
in   winter  than  in  the   Edinburgh  district. 

Tin-  Edinburgh  plants  are  growing  on  an  open 
eminence  of  the  rock  garden  where  tiny  flower 
freely  and  develop  healthy,  ciliated  foliage.  Of 
(he  varieties  the  typical  or  pinkish  one  is  very 
pleasing,  but  the  white  one.  album,  seems  the 
favourite.      S.    Arnott. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By   H.    Whuliii.   Gardener  to   Mrs.    Jenn-ek,    Wenvoe 
Castle,    near    Cardiff. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — The  Onion  bed 
should  be  examined  carefully  and  any  plants 
turning  yellow  removed  and  burnt.  .  The  cause 
is  either  disease  at  the  roots — a  form  of  mildew 
—or  damage  by  the  Onion-fly.  Filling  the 
holes  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  plants  with 
a  mixture  of "  lime  and  soot  will  destroy  the 
•grubs  of  the  Onion-fly.  The  final  thinning 
should  be  completed  and  surplus  young  plants 
heeled  in  and  kept  watered.  The  daily  supply- 
should  be  drawn  from  these,  as  to  continue 
to  draw  from  the  bed  would  disturb  the  roots 
of  the  permanent  plants  and  prove  detrimental 
to  the  growing  crop.  Frequently,  after  a  spell 
of  drv  weather,  root  crops.  Celery  and  winter 
■Greens  become  infested  with  aphides,  causing 
a  considerable  check  to  the  plants.  These  crops 
should  be  examined,  and  if  aphides  are  present 
the  insects  should  be  destroyed  by  spraying. 
IVicotine  emulsion  is  a  safe  and  certain  cure  for 
these  pests. 

Globe  Beet. — As  soon  as  ground  is  vacant  a 
good  breadth  should  be  sown  with  Globe  Beet. 
No  manure  is  required  unless  the  ground  is 
poor,  in  which  case  a  concentrated  fertiliser 
should  be  used.  Work  the  surface  to  a  fine 
tilth,  and,  in  drills  made  fifteen  inches  apart, 
place  a  few  seeds  at  six-inch  intervals  and 
lightly  cover  them  with  soil.  As  the  growing 
season  is  short,  Beet  from  this  late  sowing  do 
not  become  large  and  coarse,  and  may  be 
drawn  direct  from  the  bed  as  required.  The 
roots  will  take  no  harm  from  autumn  frosts. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  watering   during  the   early   stages  of   growth. 

Parsley Parsley    intended   to   furnish    winter 

supplies  should  be  sown  now  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, with  the  view  to  transplanting  the  seed- 
lings at  a  later  date  on  a  dry  border.  The 
protection  of  temporary  lights  will  be  necessary 
during  the  winter.  Hardy  Winter  Matchless  is 
.a   suitable  variety    for   present    sowing. 

Runner    Beans The    plants    should    now    be 

in  flower  and  growing  freely.  Secure  the  points 
of  the  leading  growths  to  the  supports  with  a 
loose  tie  where  it  is  necessary  :  and.  to  prevent 
crowding,  remove  the  laterals  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  The  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  otherwise 
the  pods  will  fail  to  set  satisfactorily.  At  this 
season  a  thick  mulch  of  decayed  manure  placed 
along  the  rows  will  prove  beneficial  in  retaining 
the  moisture  in  the  soil. 


plants  enumerated  above,  and  others  of  a 
similar  class,  when  in  a  healthy  condition,  with 
their  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  may  be  given 
frequent  applications  of  very  dilute  liquid  manure 
and  soot-water.  Guano  also  is  an  excellent 
stimulant,  but  the  manuring  of  this  class  of 
plants  should  only  be  entrusted  to  a  careful  cul- 
tivator, who  understands  them.  Manure 
should  never  be  applied  when  the  plants  are 
dry  at  the  roots.  The  plants  should  be 
syringed  regularly  in  hot,  dry  weather,  under 
as  well  as  above  the  foliage.  The  work  should 
be  done  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  plants  well  damped  at 
tho  same  time. 

Sparmannia  africana. — This  plant  should  now 
be  stood  out  of  doors,  as  the  hardening  and 
ripening  of  the  wood  are  essential  for  successful 
flowering. 

Mignonette. — Well-grown  plants  of  Mignon- 
ette are  always  welcome,  and  seed  should  be 
-own  now  to  raise  a  batch  for  autumn  flowering. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  plant  to  culti- 
vate well ;  many  fail  because  they  use  a  very 
light  and  loose  compost.  Lime  in  some  form 
1-  essential  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  A  good  medium  loam  should  be  u-sed, 
with  little  or  no  leaf-mould  added,  while  old 
mortar  rubble  may  be  employed  instead  of  sand. 
The  oompost  should  be  rammed  very  firm,  and 
five-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  most  pur- 
poses. The  seed  should  be  sown  ddrectly  into 
them,  afterwards  thinning  the  seedlings  to  one 
strong  plant.  The  pots  should  be  stood  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kont  shaded  until  the  seed  ger- 
minates. When  the  seedlings  have  filled  thr: 
pets  with  roots  and  are  growing  strongly  the* 
may  be  given  liberal  supplies  of  dilute  liquid 
manure. 


PLANTS     UNDER     GLASS 

By  John  Coutts,  Foreman.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Summer  Treatment  of  Hard-wooded  Plants  — 
Azaleas  of  the  indica  type,  that  have  finished 
their  growths  and  have  been  hardened  subse- 
quently bv  cool  treatment,  ma?  now  ho  stood 
out-of-doors.  The  pots  should  be  partly 
plunged  in  ashes,  or  in  some  other  way  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun :  this  is  very 
important,  as  the  fine  roots  are  apt  to  suffer 
if  not  protected  in  some  way.  The  same  re- 
marks applv  to  Ericas  and  all  fine-rooted,  hard- 
wooded  subjects.  Ericas,  Acacias,  Calliste- 
mons,  in  fact  the  hulk  ol  Smith  African  and 
Australian  hard-wooded  plants,  benefit  by  being 
stood  in  the  open  for  several  months  in  summer, 
as  this  treatment  causes  the  wood  to  become 
ripened  and  the  plants  benefit  by  the  dews  at 
night.  Thev  require  strict  attention  in  water- 
ing, especially  during  showery  weather,  for  then 
the  surface  soil  only  may  become  moist,  thus 
leading  the  inexperienced  cultivator  to  imagine 
that    the  plants  do    not    require    watering.     The 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bv    T.    Patem.vx,    Gardener    to    C      A      CAIK      Esq.,    .IP 
The    Node.    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Continue  to  train  in 
-hoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  stop  any 
that  are  becoming  too  vigorous,  at  a  suitable 
lateral  for  forming  a  weaker  leader.  Other 
laterals  may  be  stopped  at  the  second  leaf.  Jn 
the  case  of  trees  growing  on  south  walls,  ex- 
amine the  borders  occasionally  and,  if  the  soil 
is  found  to  be  dry.  water  it  copiously.  Trees 
that  have  been  mulched,  as  previously  advised, 
will    need   less    watering   than    those   that   have 

t  received  this  attention.  On  all  hot  days 
the  trees  should  be  syringed  with  clear  water 
I  '.te  in  the  afternoons,  and  syringing  is  especi- 
llly  necessary  where  red  spider  has  made  it- 
appearance. 

Apples.— Bush  Apples  are.  in  some  oases. 
making  considerable  growth  from  spurs  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree.  These  new  growths  should 
be  thinned  out  at  intervals.  Where  several 
-hoot-  -prin«  from  nearly  the  same  point  they 
may  be  reduced  to  one  or  two.  This  will  allow 
air  and  light  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  tree. 
Although  I  am  not  in  favour  of  early  summe- 
pruning,  it  is  desirable  to  take  out  some  of  the 
growths  entirely  where  thev  are  crowded. 
Summer  pruning  proper  -hnuld  be  carried  out 
in  August. 

Thinning  of  the  Fruit.— Attention  should  be 
given  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  to  prevent 
exhaustion  by  over-cropping.  Where  possible, 
thin  the  clusters  to  a  single  fruit,  for  when  two 
or  three  are  left  together  they  often  push  each 
other  off  before  they  have  matured  properly. 

Fallen  Fruits.— All  fallen  Apples  should  be 
picked  up  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  rubbish  fire  and  burnt,  as  this 
precaution  will  destroy  many  grubs  of  the  Cod- 
lin    Moth. 

WasDR  and  Fruit— The  hot.  drv  weather  ox- 
nerienced  in  June  has  been  in  favour  of  wasps 
breeding  early.  At  the  time  of  writing  strong 
rests  have  already  been  destroyed  in  these  ga»r 
dens,  notwithstanding  that  305  queen  wasps 
have  been  caught  and  destroyed  on  the  estate. 
V  sharp  watch  should  be  kept,  and  all  nests 
destroyed  immediately  they  are  found.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  in  readiness  some  wasp-proof 
netting  to  protect  choice  dessert  fruit. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.    It.   Ltsjght,   Esq.. 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Epidendrum. — E.  prismatocarpum,  E.  ciliare, 
E.  radiatum,  E.  osmanthum,  K  alaturn  and  E. 
aitropurpureurn  will  not  thrive  in  a  close,  stuffy 
atmosphere ;  therefore  they  should  be  grown 
either  in  the  intermediate  house  or  the  cooler 
end  of  the  Cattleya  division. 

All  the  Epidendrums  mentioned  need  a  more 
decided  rest  than  those  with  long  stems,  of 
which  E.  radicans  may  be  cited  as  an  example, 
but  sufficient  moisture  should  be  afforded  the 
roots  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump,  rigid 
condition. 

Epipendrum  prismatocarpum. — This  Epiden- 
drum does'  not  need  frequent  disturbance  at  the 
roots,  but  when  repotting  is  necessary  the  work 
should  be  done  very  thoroughly,  and  sufficient 
rooting  space  allowed  to  obviate  repotting  again 
for  two  or  three  years.  With  most  Epiden- 
drums the  best  effect  is  produced  by  arranging 
several  growths  in  a  fairly  deep  pan,  and  dis- 
tributing them  equally  over  the  surface.  The 
pans  should  be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  drainage  material,  and  the  compost  should 
consist  of  Osmunda-fibre  (two-thirds)  and 
Sphagnum-moss  (one-third).  Make  the  soil 
moderately  firm,  and,  for  a  few  weeks  after  re- 
jx>tting,  keep  the  base  slightly  on  the  dry  side. 
When  the  roots  enter  the  compost  the  amount 
of  moisture  should  be  increased,  but  directly  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed  a  smaller 
quantity  will  suffice. 

The  Cattleva  House. — This  house  contains 
plants  in  flower  and  others  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  C.  Warneri  and  C.  Warscewiczii  are 
now  rooting  freely  and  require  copious  supplies 
of  water  until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are 
matured.  The  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
C.  Trianaei  and  C.  labiata  will  soon  be  showing 
their  flower  sheaths,  but  water  will  only  be 
needed  in  moderation  until  the  roots  are  more 
active,  and  this  treatment  should  be  afforded 
the  numerous  hybrids  which  will  produce  a 
wealth  of  flower  later.  C.  Bnwrinsriana  and 
some  of  its  hybrids,  such  as  0.  Mantinii  and  C. 
Portia,  may  be  given  fresh  rooting  material 
directly  new  roots  appear  at  the  base  of  the 
current  pseudo-bulbs,  which  usually  occurs 
when  the  flowers  are  [removed.  Any  of  the 
usual  fibres  provide  a  suitable  rooting  medium, 
with  a  little  Sphagnum-moss  incorporated  with 
the  fop  layer.  Maintain  a  genial  atmosphere, 
admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  re- 
move the  blinds  when  there  "is  no  fear  of  the 
-un's  reys  scorchimr  the  foliage.  Strong,  well- 
matured  pseudo-bulbs  produce  the  finest  flowers. 
Fumigate  the  division  occasionally  to  destroy 
thrips,  which  are  oft«n  present  in  houses  situ- 
ated  near   hardy   herbaceous   border*. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan-,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spenssb  Cut, 
M. P..    Ford    Manor.    Ling-field.    Surrey 

The  Orchard  House.— The  crops  of  all  early 
varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been 
gathered  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
another  year  by  giving  careful  attention  to  feed- 
ing, watering  and  syringing.  Stand  the  trees  in 
a  sheltered  position  and  secure  them  to  wires  to 
prevent  damage  by  strong  winds.  The  compost 
for  repotting  the  trees  should  be  prepared :  it 
should  consist  of  fairly  heavy  loam,  lime  rubble, 
burnt  earth,  bone-meal  and  a  little  soot. 

Succession  Trees. — The  final  thinning  of  the 
fruits  having  been  completed  all  strong  growths 
and  also  shoots  which  will  be  removed  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered  should  be  kept  constantly 
pinched.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  have  passed 
the  stoning  stage,  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
guano  water,  with  ton  dressings  of  a  concen- 
trated fertiliser  should  be  given  to  the  roots. 
If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  development  of  the 
crop  the  temperature  of  the  house  may  be  raised 
bv  closing  the  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Liberal 
thinning,  good  feeding  and  syringing  are  im 
perative.       A  crop  of  fully  developed   fruits  will 
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■weigh  as  much  as  double  that  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  inferior 
fruits  is  a  great  drain  on  the  energies  of  the 
trees  in  the  process  of  stoning.  If  Peaa's  and 
Apples  are  grown  in  the  latest  house,  and  the 
trees  are  crowded,  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
sunny,  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  for  the 
fruits  to  ripen,  but  on  no  account  should  the 
roots  lack  water,  as  drought  on  one  occasion  may 
ruin  the  crop  and  injure  the  trees  for  next  year. 

The  shoots  on  maiden  trees  of  Pears,  Apples, 
Plums  and  Cherries,  which  were  potted  last 
autumn  and  plunged  in  the  open,  should  be 
pinched  at  about  the  fifth  leaf,  allowing  the 
leaders  to  extend  a  foot  or  more.  The  pots 
will  soon  be  filled  with  roots,  when  a  mulching 
of  decayed  manure  will  be  beneficial  to  the  trees. 
Watering  and  syringing,  the  latter  in  the  even- 
ings, must  not  be  neglected. 

Outside  Borders.— Until  recently,  the  rainfall 
.n  some  parts  had  been  extremely  light  and  quite 
Inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  Vines,  Peaches 
and  other  fruits  growing  in  outside  borders.  The 
borders  are  generally  made  with  a  foot  or  more 
of  clear  drainage,  and  principally  composed  of 
porous  materials  through  which  water  passes 
freely.  If  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the  roots 
grow  down  into  the  subsoil  and  soon  get  out 
of  control.  Midseason  Grapes  and  Peaches  may 
be  given  plenty  of  water,  and  if  liquid  manure 
is  used  occasionally  it  will  greatly  benefit  the 
trees.  Mulching  the  borders  after  heavy  rains 
or  copious  waterings  frequently  renders  further 
watering  unnecessary,  or  reduces  the  need  con- 
siderably. Timely  watering  in  a  dry  season 
often  prevents  the  appearance  of  red  spider, 
which,  if  neglected,  quickly  spreads  over  every 
part  of  the  tree.  The  bulk  of  water  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  given  when  the  fruits  are 
swelling  and  stoning  and  the  shoots  in  full 
development. 

TEE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladt 
Nunburnholme,   Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Helleborus Christmas  Roses  are  now  in  full 

vigour  of  growth,  and  the  plants  may  be  lifted, 
divided  and  replanted  forthwith.  The  site  for 
planting  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by 
trenching  and  manuring,  as  the  Hellebore  is 
not  seen  at  its  best  until  it  has  been  established 
some  few  years.  The  root-stocks  should  be  of 
large  size  before  they  are  divided.  These  plants 
succeed  best  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  moist 
soil  and  partial  shade.  Seedlings  raised  last 
spring  should  be  planted  out  in  light  soil  to 
induce  growth,  and  watered  during  dry  weather. 

Cut  Flowers — The  supply  of  flowers  obtain- 
able in  the  reserve  garden  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient for  the  embellishment  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  number  of  species  is  not  gener- 
ally so  great  as  in  the  flower  garden  proper. 
Judicious  thinning  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
is  decidedly  beneficial,  as  the.  blooming  of  many 
subjects  is  thereby  prolonged.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  Roses,  Carnations  and  Chinese 
Asters.  Water  Lilies  growing  in  pools  are 
attractive,  and  when  arranged  sparingly,  to- 
gether with  their  noble  foliage,  in  wide  vessels, 
the  fully  expanded  flowers  are  charming.  A 
large  variety  of  receptacles  is  essential  for  the 
best  decorative  effects  and  each  should  be  of 
clear  outline  and  soft  in  colour.  Opaque  vessels 
— china,  silver  and  bronze — are  in  some  in- 
stances preferable  to  glass;  moreover,  many 
flowers  keep  longer  if  the  stems  are  not  exposed 
to  the  light.  Easy  access  to  a  good  water 
supply  is  imperative  where  floral  displays  are 
required  on  a  large  scale. 

Dianthus — At  the  present  time  an  applica- 
tion of  guano  may  be  forked  into  the  soil 
around  old  plants  of  Dianthus  barbatus,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  afforded  the  roots. 
This  treatment  will  produce  vigorous  shoots 
from  the  buried  joints,  which  will  be  well 
rooted  and  ready  to  plant  out  a  few  weeks 
hence.  Varieties  of  D.  plumarius  may  now  be 
increased  from  pipings;  pull  out  young  shoots 
with  a  heel  from  the  main  stem,  insert  them 
in    sandy    soil,    and    coyer    with    hand-lights    or 


provide  a  close  frame.  Settle  the  soil  by  water- 
ing, lightly  spray  the  cuttings  daily  and  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine.  Damping  must  be 
prevented  'by  admitting  aia*  occasionally  for 
short  periods.  Where  it  is  desired  to  save  seed, 
protect  the  flowers  from  rain,  and  as  they  fade 
remove  the  withered  petals. 

Succession  of  Flowers. — Delphinium,  Pyre- 
thrum  and  Nepeta  are  amongst  subjects  giving 
a  succession  of  flowers.  Immediately  all  the 
flowering  shoots  of  Delphiniums  are  over,  cut 
the  entire  plants  down  to  the  ground  level, 
apply  a  rich  mulch  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots.  A  second  crop  of  flower 
spikes  will  then  soon  appear.  Pyrethrums 
may  be  shortened  back  after  flowering  to 
furnish  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  same  may  be  done  with  Nepeta 
Mussinii.  The  roots  should  be  well  supplied 
with  stimulants,  and  every  endeavour  made  to 
conserve  the  soil  moisture.  Seed  vessels  should 
be  regularly  removed  from  Sweet  Peas. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  BRONLEI  VAR. 
BRONZEWING. 

E.  R.  Ashto.n,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Camden 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sends  a  flower  of  a 
remarkable  variety  of  this  cross  between  0. 
Nathaniel  and  0.  Jasper  (amabile  x  crispum). 
The  flower,  which  is  large  and  finely  formed, 
is  heavily  blotched  with  reddish  purple,  the 
pure  white  ground  showing  between  the  mark- 
ings. The  outer  halves  of  the  segments  have 
a  bronze  tint. 

Another  very  handsome  0.  Jasper  hybrid 
named" 0.  Bodelsmere,  is  also  sent;  this  is  very 
broad  in  all  its  parts  and  blotched  with  mauve. 
Mr.  Ashton  also  sends  an  intensely  dark  Odon- 
tioda  Brewii,  nearly  black,  with  bronzy  charet 
lip ;  Oda.  Ashtonii  (C.  Noezliana  x  Odm.  Arm- 
strongiae),  a  fine  red  flower  with  white  markings 
on  the  sepals  and  petals ;  Oda.  Ornata,  densely 
spotted  with  trad  on  a  cream- white  ground  and 
with  lilac  margin;  Oda.  Adrastis  (Oda.  Bohn- 
hoffiae  x  Odm.  crispum)  ;  and  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei   Auburn  House  variety. 


Fig 


9.-LILIUM    GIGANTEUM    FLOWERING    IN    THE       ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS    WISLEY. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOCIDIUM  THWAITESII. 
This  interesting  cross  between  Oneidiuin 
tigrinum  and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  shown 
by  the  raiser,  Mr.  R.  G.  Tlrwaites,  on  June  29, 
presented  in  a  marked  degree  the  blending  of 
the  two  very  widely-separated  parents,  in  colour 
and  form.  In  the  main,  the  shape  of  0.  tigrinum, 
especially  in  the  lip,  was  followed;  but  the  flower 
was  enlarged  and  its  substance  softer,  as  in  Odm. 
crispum.  The  sepala  and  petals  aro  primrose- 
yellow,  the  median  two-thirds  coloured  with 
confluent  lines  and  blotches  of  light  sepia-red. 
The  Up,  which  has  the  expanded  front  lobe  and 
narrower  isthmus  as  in  0.  tigrinum,  is  canary- 
vellow  with  a  Teddish  blotch  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus  and  red  markings  on  the  crest. 


LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  9  shows  how  splen- 
didly the  plants  of  Liliuni  giganteun.  in  the 
wood  at  the  foot  of  the  rock-garden  are  flower- 
ing this  season  in  the  Wisley  gardens  lnis 
noble  Lily  grows  as  much  as  ten  feet  high  and 
produces 'several  of  the  handsome  white ,  trum- 
pet shaped  flowers  on  each  spike,  Hie  foliage  also 
is  very  striking,  the  individual  leaves  often 
measuring  a  foot  long.  This  species  needs  a 
little  protection  in  winter,  but  il  is  not  ouier- 
wise  difficult  to  cultivate  and  those  who  lm  ca 
sheltered  spol  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep 
with  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer  will  find 
it  a  most  attractive  subject  for  planting. 

The  exterior  of  the  flowers  is  i.su al  v  tinged 
with  green  and  the  interior  of  the  throat  la 
mark-jd  with  purple.  jj 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


THE  FUCHSIA. 

Through  -the  many  changes  of  fashion  in 
flowers,  the  Fuchsia  lost,  for  some  time  in  the 
eighties',  its  accustomed  place  in  our  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  many  new  plants 
from  South  America  and  other  countries,  and 
partly  from  the  craze  for  carpet  bedding  which 
was  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.  When 
the  introduction  of  novelties  began  to  wane,  and 
carpet  bedding  went  out  of  fashion,  tho  Fuchsia 
was  once  more  found  to  be  invaluable  for  mixed 
beds  and  other   decorative  purposes. 

The  first  species  was  introduced  upwards  of 
a  century  ago  from  Child  by  a  sailor  who 
brought  a  plant  home  to  his  mother  who  lived 
at  Limehouse,  in  the  East  of  "London.  This 
was  purchased  and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Lee, 
nurserymen,  of  Hammersmith,  under  the  name 
of  Fuchsia  coccinea.  Other  species  were  after- 
wards introduced,  amongst  them  F.  gracilis  and 
F.  macrostema,  from  Chili ;  F.  microphylla  and 
F.  fulgens,  from  Mexico;  F.  corymbiflora,  F. 
macrantha,  F.  serratifolia  and  F.  speotabilis, 
from  Peru.  The  two  last  were  exhibited  when 
in  flower  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  rooms  in  Regent  Street,  and 
were  awarded  Silver  and  Silver-gilt  Medals 
respectively  as  plants  of  exceptional  merit. 
•One  ot  the  first  hybrids  was  F.  Dominiana. 
raised  by  the  late  Mr  John  Dominy,  of 
Exeter,  'for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch,  of  the  city.  The  parents  were  F. 
spectabilis  and  F.  serratifolia.  The  flow  at 
tube  of  the  hybrid  is  some  two  inches  in  ■ 
length  and  coloured  bright  scarlet;  the  spread- 
ing calyx  lobes  arj  of  a  pinkish  colour  on  their 
inner  surfaces.  Since  this  plant  was  raised 
hybridists  have  produced  numerous  varieties  od 
great  beauty,  and  such  improvements  have  been 
made,  both  in  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers, 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated. 

Very  few  plants  are  so  easily  grown  or  give 
sin  h  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  so  short  a  time 
as  the  Fuchsia.  Neat,  well-grown  specimens 
well  furnished  with  blooms,  may  be  obtained 
in  five  and  six  months  from  cuttings,  and  by 
selecting  suitable  varieties  they  may  be  made 
useful  in  very  many  ways  a  decorative  plants. 

Certain  of'  the  species,  such  as  F.  coccinea, 
F.  corallina,  F.  globosa,  F.  gracilis,  F. 
micropiiylla  and  the  hybrid  Ricartonn— are 
invaluable  tor  bedding  purposes,  and  prove 
to  be  hardy  in  sheltered  situations  well 
protected  from  frost.  After  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over  these  plants  should 
be  out  down,  and  the  crowns  covered  with  leaf- 
mould,  or  ashes,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 
Of  the  hybrids  the  old  varieties— Amy 
Lye.  Ballet  Girl,  Brilliant,  Charming,  Madame 
Corneilson,  Mrs.  Rundle.  Mrs.  Todman  and  Ko-e 
of  Castile— are  amongst  the  best  still,  but  none 
is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  winter  out 
of  doors.  Many  varieties  are  very  effective 
trained  as  standards  and  half-standards,  and 
this  type  of  plant  may  be  grown  with  very  little 
trouble;  Ballet  Girl,  Brilliant,  Charming,  Con- 
spicua,  General  Grenfell,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs. 
Todman.  Olympia  and  Starlight  are  all  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Varieties  most  suitable  for  furnishing  pillars 
or  for  training  to  the  rafters  of  the  greenhouse 
are  Clipper,  Final,  General  Grenfell.  Lustre, 
Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Todman, 
Olympia  and  The  Shah.  Nothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  greenhouse  covered  from  the  roof 
with  clusters  of  Fuchsia  flowers  of  different 
shades. 

Large,  specimen,  pyramidal-trained  plants.  14 
to  15  feet  high,  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  are 
excellent  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  large 
conservatories  or  to  stand  on  terraces  out-nf- 
doors  in  the  summer.  The  large  plants  give  a 
continuous  supply  of  bloom  during  the  summer 
and  are  very  effective  in  suitable  situations. 
Amongst  others  suitable  for  the  purpose  are 
Brilliant.  Charming,  coccinea,  corymbiflora, 
General  Grenfell.  Lustre,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs. 
Rundle,  and  Royal  Purple.  The  best  months 
for  propagation  are  February  and  March.  Old 
stock  plants  require  a  little  fire-heat  to  stimu- 


late them  into  active  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  are  of  sufficient  length  for  use  as  cuttings 
they  should  be  detached,  cut  through  neatly, 
close  under  a  joint,  and  inserted  in  a  pot  with 
a  compost  of  light  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  peat 
with  silver  sand.  The  pot  should  be  filled  with 
soil  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  the  re- 
maining spa2e  occupied  by  silver  sand.  Water 
the  cuttings  gently,  then  place  them  in 
moderate  warmth  in  the  propagating  house. 
When  the  roots  have  reached  the  side  of  the  pot, 
ishift  the  plants  into  larger  receptacles  and 
grow  them  in  a  more  airy'  place,  where  they 
may  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine  for  a  time. 
Pot  the  old  plants  early  in  the  spring;  com- 
mence by  shaking  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  soil,  reduce  the  roots  and  trim  the  branches. 
Re-pot  the  roots  in  good  soil  consisting  of  yellow 
loam  (one-half),  well  decomposed  manure  (one- 
quarter),  and  one-year-old  decayed  leaf-mould 
(•one-quarter),  with  silveir-saiid  added.  After 
flowering  is  over  set  the  plants  out-of-doors  in  an 
open  space  to  harden  the  wood  for  the  coming 
winter.  When  frost  is  expected,  place  the 
plants  under  cover,  either  under  the  stage  of  a 
greenhouse  or  in  a.  shed  where  frost  cannot  reach 
them.  They  will  not  require  watering  until  the 
spring,  when  they  may  be  started  afresh.  John 
Heal,  V.M.H. 

FLOWERING  CACTI. 

The  members  of  the  Cactus  family  to  which 
ili  -  term  is  generally  applied  are  a  few  species 
of  Cereus  such  as  C.  flagelliformis  and  C. 
spociosissinius,  and  the  different  Phylhxacti, 
represented  by  innumerable  varieties.  They 
are  at  the  present  day  not  at  all  popular,  but, 
j inlying  by  the  many  inquiries  1  have  had  of 
late  concerning  them,  their  return  to  favour 
l-  not  at  all  unlikely. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  those 
beautiful  PhyllocaoU  were  largely  cultivated  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  raised  .many  excellent 
varieties.  In  the  fill's  no  tower  Hum  Is  were 
given  Awards  of  Merit  by  tire  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Since  then  less  interest  has  1x>om 
shown  in  these  gorgeous  flowers,  and,  in  fact, 
I  iln  opt  know  al  the  present  time  ■<  nurseryman 
who  makes  a  speciality  of  their  culture. 

Fur  some  years  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a 
fiue  group  of  these  flowers  at  each  Temple  Show. 
The  various  colours,  shades  and  tints  that  are 
to  be  found  where  a  collection  of  these  Phyllis 
eaeti  are  grown  are  noteworthy.  A  particularly 
notable  feature  is  the  striking  combination  of 
metallic  purple  and  dazzling  vermilion  which 
appears  to  be  of  different  tints  according  to 
the  standpoint  from  which  the  flower  is  viewed, 
while  the  other  colours  are  delightful.  One 
drawback  is  the  fugacious  character  of  the 
blossoms,  but  in  the  case  of  well-grown  plants  a 
succession  of  bloom  is  maintained  for  some  con- 
siderable time. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  the  different 
l'liyllocaoti  are  not  at  all  exacting.  In  the  first 
place  they  may  be  propagated  readily  from  cut- 
tings if  the  shoots,  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  are  inserted  in  clean,  well  drained  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  green 
house  or  similar  position.  Enough  water  should 
be  given  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  but  an 
excess  must  be  avoided.  A  suitable  compost  for 
established  plants  consists  mainly  of  loam, 
lightened  by  a  mixture  of  broken  brick  rubble 
and  sand.  Repotting,  if  necessary,  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
Alter  potting,  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  r 
lighil  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  be  kept 
moderately  supplied  with  water. 

\  -  -i  inn  as  the  roots  take  possession  of  the  now 
soil,  an  increased  amount  of  water  may  be 
given,  and.  when  in  full  growth,  an  occasional 
weak  stimulant  will  be  helpful. 

The  plants  limy  lie  stood  out  of  doors  during 
the  height  of  Hie  summer,  but  whether  thus 
treated  or  kept  under  glass  they  should  be   fully 

exposed  to  the  sun  in  order  to  ripen  the  w 1. 

and  ensure  flowers  the  next  season.  In  winter 
comparatively  little  water  is  needed,  but  the 
soil  must  not  be  parched,  even  at  that  season. 
1  came  across  the  description  of  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Cereus  speciosissimus  in  The  Gardeners' 
Magazine  for  1839,  then  edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.      It   was  growing  in  the   stove  of  Mr. 


Thomas  Holman,  of  Folkestone,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  covering  a  trellis  25  feet  by  8  feet, 
and  during  the  flowering  season  it  often  had 
from  30  to  4.0  of  its  magnificent  blossoms  open 
at  one  time.     W .  T . 


VEGETABLES. 


ENDIVE. 

Endive  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  salad 
vegetables.  There  are  two  distinct  types— the 
broad-leaved  or  Batavian,  and  the  curled  Endive, 
and  of  both  these  there  are  many  sub-varieties. 
The  plant  grows  freely,  is  tolerably  hardy,  and 
blanches  quickly.  The  green  curled  varieties 
are  very  attractive  in  appearance,  and  "  set 
off  "  to  great  advantage  a  basket  of  salads  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Both  types  are  highly 
worthy  of  culture,  the  curled  varieties  for 
appearance  and  they  also  possess  good  flavour, 
the  broad-leaved  for  every  day  usefulness  and 
high  edible  quality. 

To  produce  a  full  supply  of  leaves  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter,  three  sowings  made  at 
intervals  in  July,  or  two  sowings  in  July  and 
one  in  August,  are  all  that  are  necessary.  It 
ground  is  vacant  it  is  an  excellent  plaJi  to  sow 
the  seeds  very  thinly  in  drills  made  about  18 
inches  apart,  thinning  the  seedlings  immediately 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  ;  or  plants 
ma\  be  raised  in  beds  and  transplanted,  but  it 
is  highly  important  that  they  shall  not  be  grown 
thickly  in  the  seed  beds,  as  they  are  neither  su 
stout  nor  so  hardy  as  when  grown  thinly  apart. 

The  latest  July  or  early  August  sowing  is 
generally  the  most  useful ;  this  crop  requires 
protection  and  it  will  then  yield  produce 
throughout,  the  winter.  At  the  approach  of 
frost  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  spare 
frames  or  frost-proof  sheds,  and  from  thence,  as 
required  tor  use,  into  warm  and  darkened  places, 
where  blanching  may  be  perfectly  effected. 

Before  very  severe  weal  her  occurs  many  plants 
limy  be  blanched  in  the  garden  by  covering  them 
with  pots,  placed  in  position  when  the  foliage 
is  quite  dry.  HI. inching  may  also  he  perfectly 
effected  by 'completely  burying  the  plants  in  dry 
soil.  Some  of  the  plants  may  decay  entirely, 
but  many  will  have  their  hearts  preserved,  and 
the  leaves  will  be  very  crisp  and  sweet.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  are  dry 
when  buried,  and  also  uninjured  by  frost,  or 
decay   will  be  certain. 

Salads  are  so  generally  esteemed  in  winter 
a-  well  as  in  summer  that  good  breadths  oi 
Endive  should  be  planted,  and  it  is  during  bhe 
next  few  weeks  that  the  seeds  should  be  sown. 
J amrs  A.  Paice. 

CELERY. 

I,\ik  Celery  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are'  ready  for  transplanting,  and  the 
crop  is^best  grown"  in  shallow  trenches.  In  'Jie 
subsequent  earthing  operatiens  the  [roots  will  be 
below  the  excavation,  and  the  excessive  winter 
rains  will  thus  drain  away  freely,  and  leave  the 
lidycs  comparatively  dry. 

The  blanching  of  early  planted  Celery  should 
be  commenced  "as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  best  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  strips  of  brown  paper 
about  three  inches  wide,  wrapped  around  the 
plants  to  the  height  of  the  foliage;  and  made 
-..Hie  by  tying  at  the  top.  Before  applying 
the  paper  remove  any  outside  leaves  that  are 
turning  yellow,  also  any  side  shoots  near  the 
base.  The  plants  should  be  examined  fre- 
quently, to  see  that  growth  is  not  restrict ed  ; 
also  for  slugs  and  other  pests ;  and  where  these 
are  found  they  should  be  eradicated  by  dusting 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  with  slaked  lime. 

Celery-leaf  spot  (Septoria  apii)  has  been  veay 
prevalent  during  recent  years,  and  in  gardens 
where  an  attack  has  been  experienced  the  whole 
of  the  crop  should  be  sprayed  on  several 
occasions  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preven- 
tive, there  being  no  cure  once  the  {unguis  has 
become  eslaMished  in  the  plants. 

Plants  attacked  turn  a  greenish-brown  colour; 
any  showing  an  unhealthy  appearance  should 
bo  lifted  from  the  row  and  burnt.     W. 


JuLY^tO,     iaft'. 
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THE  BULB  SCHOOL,  LISSE,  HOLLAND, 

After  a  tour  in  the  bulb-growing  districts 
of  Holland  I  felt  constrained  to  describe  the 
educational  facilities  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment extend  to  the  sons  of  the  bulb  growers  and 
to  youths  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  bulb- 
growing  industry. 

Situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Lisse,   and   in  the  very  heart  of  the  bulb-grow- 


cultivation,  particularly  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi  and  Gladioli,  while  such  operations  as 
cross-breeding,  planting,  lifting  and  warehouse 
management  receive  detailed  attention.  The 
student  is  also  trained  to  recognise  the  diseases 
and  pests  affecting  Dutch  bulbous  crops  and 
the  method  of  controlling  them. 

Correspondence,  office  administration,  book- 
keeping, as  applied  to  a  bulb  farm  and  business, 
surveying  and  commercial  geography  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  syllabus  and  all  these  subjects  are 


THE    BULB     SCHOOL    AT    LISS 


ing  district,  stands  the  Government  Bulb  School, 
where  student*  receive  a  very  thorough  educa- 
tion and  technical  instruction  in  the  practice 
and  principles  of  bulb  cultivation.  The  aim  of 
the  school  is  to  instruct  youtlis  in  the  very 
complicated  business  of  bulb  growing  and  also 
endow    them  with  a  sound   education. 

Before  entering  the  school  a  youth  must  have 
had  at  least  six  months'  experience  on  a  bulb 
farm  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  technical  terms  employed  in  the  .industry 
and  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  real  pro- 
cesses, with  men  at  work,  and  with  the  great 
current  of  the  world's  industrial  life.  Having 
submitted  himself  as  a  candidate,  he  must  then 
pass  an  entrance  examination  and  show  know- 
ledge of  such  subjects  as  Dutch  grammar,  mathe- 
matics and  geography.  The  standard  required  is 
about  equivalent  to  that  needed  to  pass  the 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  Junior  Local  Examination, 
The  candidate,  however,  must  have  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  three  languages — English, 
French,  and  German — as  languages  necessarily 
play  a  very  import-ant  part  in  the  trade  of  the 
bulb  grower,  since  his  business  is  one  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  America, 
France,  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  school  lasts 
over  a  period  of  three  successive  years.  During 
the  flowering  season  of  bulbs  the  students  are 
given  one  month's  vacation,  wherein  they  have 
ample  opportunity  to  study  the  flowers  and  the 
habits  of  the  varieties,  as  well  as  to  help  with 
the  operations  on  the  farms  at  that  season. 
Again,  in  the  lifting  and  planting  season  they 
gain  further  experience  in  the  field  and  in  the 
warehouse  and  office. 

From  October  to  May  instruction  is  given  in 
the  school.  The  subjects  are  many  and  varied. 
Pure  and  applied  botany,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  bulbs,  is  a  principal  subject,  and  in- 
struction is  also  given  in  horticultural  physics 
and  chemistry.     Special  teaching  is  given  in  bulb 


compulsory.  The  student  may  also  receive 
additional  instruction  in  the  English,  French, 
Scandinavian,  Russian  and  German  languages 
and  correspondence.  If  he  wishes,  he  may  study 
all  these  five  languages.  Typewriting  and  steno- 
graphy are  optional'  subjects.  The  school  ex- 
amination is  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  school  building  is  a  very  fine  structure 
(see  Fig.  10),  and  the  rooms  are  light  and  well 
equipped.  The  front  entrance  opens  into  a 
large  hall  and  arranged  on  the  ground  floor  are 
the  director's  room,  staff  room  and  library,  with 
the  chemistry  and  physics  laboratory  (see  Fig. 
11)  and  lecture  rooms.  There  is  also  a  photo- 
graphic dark  room  and  a  work  room.  A  Tulip 
Bower  is  represented  in  stained  glass  above  the 
central  window  of  the  hall,  over  the  main 
door.  \ 

On  the  upper  floor  are  the  botanical  laboratory 
and  lecture  room,  with  work  rooms  and  private 
rooms.  The  heating  is  by  means  of  hot  water 
radiators  and  the  lighting  by  gas. 

There  are  many  universities  in  Holland  where 
plant  research  is  conducted,  but  the  Dutch 
Government,  wisely  decided  to  house  Dr 
Slogteren  in  the  Bulb  School,  Lisse,  and  it  is 
there  he  has  been  investigating  the  Eelworm 
diseases  of  Narcissi. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  and  general 
sketch  of  this  important  institution  and  its 
work,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Dutch 
Government  has  entered  heartily  into  the 
business  of  educating  youths  to  take  an  import- 
ant standing  in  a  profession  which  means  so 
much  to  the  country.  Holland  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the 
world  and  in  bulb  growing  it  certainly  takes  the 
lead.  The  bulb  growers  have  much  in  their 
favour  and  (an  perform  cultural  operations 
which  are  commercially  impossible  in  this 
country.  The  degree  of  proficiency  which  tile 
best  growers  have  reached  is  marvellous,  but 
there    should     be.    finer    results,    as    the    school 


succeeds  in  equipping  youths  with  sound,  prac- 
tical knowledge,  specially  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness  they  are  to  enter. 

The  school  is  carried  on  under  the  direotion 
of  Mr.  K.  Volkersz,  ably  assisted  by  Miss  A. 
Legh,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Grumme,  J.  Bernardt 
P.    K.    van  Littert,    and   B.    Raptschinsky. 

Not  only  does  Holland  possess  a  special  school 
for  bulb  culture,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  schools  where  a  complete 
training  is  given  in  other  branches  of  com- 
mercial horticulture.  To  the  writer  it  appears 
that  tliis  system  of  commercial  education  is 
admirable  and  the  time  may  come  when  the 
horticultural  student  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  demand  an  opportunity,  at  very  little  cost, 
of  gaining  a  business  and  scientific  insight 
into  whatever  branch  of  the  huge  industry  he 
decides  to  enter.     J.  K.  R. 


LANTANA. 


The  Lantana  is  not  so  popular  in  gardens  as 
it  once  was.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  tittle  value  for  supplying 
cut  blooms,  the  present-day  demand  for  which 
has  banished  many  beautiful  subjects  from 
our  gardens.  ,  Still,  where  conservatories 
have  to  be  kept  gay,  Lantanas  are  very  use- 
ful, as  they  are  free-flowering  and  have  a 
wide  range  of  colours.  Young  plants  raised 
from  seed  or  cuttings  during  the  spring  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  strong  growth,  which 
should  be  pinched  to  maintain  a  bushy  habit. 
If  required  for  autumn  flowering  they  may 
with  advantage  be  planted  out  during  the 
summer,  thus  requiring  less  attention  and 
making  greater  growth  than  when  confined  to 
pots.  All  the  garden  varieties  of  Lantanas  are 
of  a  dwarf,  bushy  habit.  The  slender  growing 
L.  salvifolia,  better  known  as  L.  delicatissima, 
makes  a  beautiful  pillar  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory, attaining  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  It  flowers  with  profusion  over  a  long 
period,    and    its    pleasing    lilac-coloured    flowers 


Fig.    11. — view  in   the  chemical   laboeatobx 
at  the  bulb  school,   li?>e. 

are  very  attractive.  Young  plants  rooted  last 
autumn  should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it. 
They  are  useful  during  the  end  of  summer  and 
early  autumn,  at  which  period  the  choice  of 
subject  is  limited  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
Lr.rge  pot  specimens  should  have  attention  as  re 
gards  staking  and  tying  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  grow  freely  by  feeding  the  roots  with 
diluted  liquid  manure  and  soot  water.    Foreman. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C 

local  Hews.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events' likely  to  be  ol  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,      London.      Communications     should     be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLI     OF     THE     PAPEE,     sent     08 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but   kept   as   a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions   expressed   by   their   correspondents. 


MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  SECOND 
EXPLORATION  IN  ASIA.   * 

No.    19. — The   Valley  Head. 

THE  valley  grows  more  and  more  austere 
up  towards  its  close.  The  best  path- 
way is  by  the  actual  stream-bed,  where 
the  rough  granite  rocks  make  admirable  stepping- 
stones,  and  do  rot  seem  to  be  submerged,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  rains,  or  how  high  the 
floods,  for  more  than  about  half-an-hoiir,  so 
rapidly  do  these  waters  run  away.  But  occa- 
sionally some  little  cataract  forces  a  diversion 
round  through  the  tangles  of  Bamboo,  in  which 
there  still  is  nothing  of  interest,  till  by  degrees 
the  wrong  Omphalogramima  takes  possession. 
These  valleys  all  rise  by  jerks  and  starts:  a 
long  stretch  of  ascent,  and  then  a  level  plan 
and  so  da  capo.  Of  lakes  there  are  none,  but 
each  successive  marshy  flat  in  the  climb  seems 
within  an  ace  of  becoming  a  lake.  It  is  already 
half  bog,  lush  with  grasses,  sedges  and  rushes, 
interspersed  with  an  abundance  of  flowei*s,  and 
thridded  by  silent  little  streams,  profound  and 
clear  as  diamond  between  their  dark  banks.  On 
their  margins,  the  right  Omphalogramma  Dela- 
vayi  grows  fat,  and  in  their  depths  the  mountain 
trout  ought  to  be  doing  likewise.  But,  alas,  all 
these  Asiatic  alpine  'waters  are  utterly  void  of 
life ;  and  the  heart  of  the  angler  grieves  over 
Nature's  folly  in  thus  wasting  waters  that  on  the 
Itchen  or  the  Test  would  be  worth  their  many 
golden  guineas  a  yard 

These  plains  of  marsh  are  gay  and  luxuriant 
with  pink  Allium  and  golden  Crepis.  But  one 
expects  a  new  Primula  in  vain.  Four  species 
ought,  indeed,  to  content  the  collector,  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards  ;  but  they  don't, 
if  he  has  met  them  all  before  and  now  has  a 
vacancy  in  his  affections  for  a  [resh  one.  The 
real  Delavayi,  citron-pale  "  Smithiana,"  the 
baffling  wee  Compsanthoid  and  lovely  Coryphaea, 
though,  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  ajiybody. 
Primula  coryphaea  is  a  remarkable  channel-,  and 
one  for  which  I  foresee  a  successful  future.  It 
is  the  plant  I  briefly  noted  on  the  extreme  sum- 
mit of  Hpawshi  Bum,  as  being  a  powderless  P. 
bella.  But,  though  originally  reported  from  the 
tops  of  mountains  in  Upper  Burma,  P.  cory- 
phaea is  by  no  means  so  eclectic  in  its  proclivi- 
ties as  this  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  P.  bella  that  seems  local,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  capricious;  P.  coryphaea,  so  far  from 
being  local  or  exclusively  half-alpine,  is  in- 
credibly  abundant  over  all  the  mountain  zone, 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Fairer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  June  21,  June  28,  July  13,  August  9, 
August  23,  September  6,  September  27,  Ootober  18, 
November  1,  November  22,  Deoember  6,  1919,  Januirv 
3,  January  17,  February  7,  February  28,  March  20,  and 
April  21  and  May  29. 


in  all  cool,  damp,  silfcy  places,  and  in  the  velvet 
moss-layers  on  boulders,  seeding  down  so  freely 
into  the  upper  valleys  that  there  were  even 
a  few  tufts  of  it  in  the  wet  sand  below  the 
eainp.  But,  unlike  P.  bella  (almost  exclu- 
sively a  rock-plant),  P.  coryphaea  is  never  seen 
in  cliffs;  it  does  not  root  down,  but  loves  a 
shallow,  many-fibred  anchorage  in  damp  silt 
or  some  other  loose  yet  holding  substance. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  at  home,  in  climatic 
cond'tions  so  like  its  own.  P.  coryphaea  might 
even  in  time  run  wild,  and  rival  P.  farinosa 
in  decorating  the  upland  marshes  of  Yorkshire 
and  other  favoured  spots ;  but  I  would  suggest 
that,  instead  of  being  only  reared  in  pans  and 
carefully  cosseted  hi  the  rock-garden,  its  seed 
(or  some  of  it)  should  be  merely  smeared  with 
the  hand  into  the  close  mass  of  some  boulder 
in  a  beck  or  marsh.  P.  bella.  is  of  quite  another 
character  and  P.  coryphaea  is  always  found 
growing  flat,  with  its  lovely  violet  face  up- 
turned to  heaven  ;  but  P.  bella  I  have  never,  I 
think,  seen  in  anything  but  vertical  positions, 
hanging  in  loose,  flat  sheets  a  yard  and  more 
across,  on  precipitous  banks  and~  under  cliffs, 
in  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  woodland  zone, 
i. ever   ascending   to    the   elevations    of    P.    cory- 


FlG.    12.  —  IRIS    SI'kl'lKS    WITH    i'RlMI  LA    SMIIHIANA. 

phaea,  and  only  very  rarely  climbing  so  high 
as  12.0C0  feet  in  these  ranges  (as,  for  instance, 
in  a.  few  cliff-chinks  mi  the  north  side  of  the 
Cairn  on  Sabiya  Kaw  Pass).  In  habit,  ten),  the 
plants  are  very  distinct — P.  bella  always. 
thanks  to  its  stoloniferous  tendency,  appears  as 
a  large,  lax  colony  of  single  crowns,  close  to- 
gether, but  not  packed;  while  P.  coryphaea 
never  Spreads,  but  always  sits  tight  in  a  dense, 
small  tutfet.  dozens  and  dozens  of  them  dotted 
all  over  the  silt  pan  or  mossy  flat,  but  hardly 
ever  coalescing.  In  beauty,  I  think  P.  cory- 
phaei wins  easily ;  P.  bella,  in  my  experience, 
is  of  a.  quite  pretty  but  rather  commonplace 
lilac-lavender ;  its  albino  is  creamy  and  charrrp 
in.',  but  feeble  in  form  On  the  contrary,  P. 
corvphaea  is  variable,  and  its  poorest  forms  are 
like  the  best  of  P.  bella ;  but,  typically,  it  is 
always  of  a  much  richer  purple,  with  much 
more  blue  in  its  tone,  and  very  often  one  comes 
upon  blossoms  of  an  amazing  Tyrian  richness, 
like  imperial  violet-velvet.  And  it  beats  V. 
bella,  too,  in  never  having  any  scape,  so  that 
the  flowers  sit  close  on  the  tuft,  whereas  in  P. 
bella   they   stand   off   it   by   half-an-inch  or   so. 


It  is  curious  that  two  plants  so  closely  akin  to 
eaclh  other  in  one  group  of  Primulas  (with  a 
third,  P.  scia,phila,  not  so  far  away,  on  Imaw 
Bum),  should  occur  so  freely  over  the  same 
region:  but  the  fact  affords  a  parallel  to  the 
prevalence  here,  alongside  the  true  Delavayi, 
of  its  deluding  and  inferior  Dromio. 

Otherwise  the  plains  of  marsh  promise  more 
than  they  perform.  Autumn  will  bring  better 
things,  for  the  'omata-Gentiaii  awaits  its  hour, 
and  already  a.  very  attractive,  tufted  and  peren- 
nial Swertia  of  dwarf  habit  is  beginning  to  open 
large,  flat  stars  of  flower  that  vary  from  violet 
to  lich  sapphire,  with  a  pleasant  point  of  crim- 
son-scarlet in  the  stigma.  In  ihe  wetter 
marshes,  too,  the  little  white  Cremanthodium 
runs  riot;  and  in  wetter  places  still,  upon  the 
gleaming  white  granite  silt,  are  dotted  dark- 
green  clumps  of  a  s-mall  Caltha,  now  almost 
wholly  gone  over,  but  of  which  a  few  poor 
lelics  allow  one  to  see  that  the  five-sepalled 
yellow  stars,  however  pretty,  can  never  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  set  the  Thames  a-fire.  But, 
among  the  smaller  fry,  I  leave  to  the  last  the 
real  treasure  of  these  alpine  marshes.  This  is  a 
bog-Iris  of  some  eight  inches  in  height  which 
is  certainly  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  worthy 
peer  to  I.  chrysographes.  It  very  much,  indeed, 
resembles  that  species  in  general  effect,  but  its 
standards  are  not  so  dark,  and  its  intensely 
sapphire  falls  dc  not  attain  to  the  midnight 
profundity  of  I.  chrysographes,  and  their  mark- 
ings, though  very  similar,  are  of  silver,  not  of 
gold — in  prosier  language,  white  instead  of  yel- 
low. I  do  hear  of  a.  yellow  lined  bog-Iris  away 
on  Imaw  Bum,  but  this  white-marked  6pecies 
is  the  only  one  prevailing  here,  and  is  very 
abundant  in  all  likely  places,  from  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  highest  tops,  where  it  may  be 
abruptly  come  upon  here  and  there,  rilling  each 
little  cooler  fold  of  the  long  grass  in  the  alpine 
liayrields  immediately  below  the  aretes.  It 
strikes,  even  from  afar,  a  very  deep  note  among 
the  light  p'nks  and  yellows  of  the  meadow  ;  but 
its  finest  association  of  all.  perhaps,  is  with 
the  moonlit-lemony  pallor  of  the  Smithiana  Pri- 
mula (see  Fig.  12),  which  haunts  the  like  places, 
and  is  in  its  own  fullness  of  beauty  about  the 
same    time.     Reginald   Farrer. 


SALVIAS. 

Sevbual  species  of  Salvia  are  very  useful  as 
well  as  beautiful  for  autumn  and  winter  flower 
ing.  Salvia  splendens  and  its  varieties  are  most 
popular  for  this  purpose.  The  dwarfer  forms, 
of  which  Glory  of  Zurich  is  typical,  are  most 
useful  for  furnishing  benches  and  stages  in  the 
conservatory,  while  S.  splendens  var.  pyrami 
dalis  is  one  of  the  best  for  growing  into  large 
specimens.  There  are  also  white  and  purple- 
flowered  varieties,  of  which  a  few  are  worth 
glowing    for   variety's   sake. 

Other  popular  and  useful  Salvias  are  S.  in 
volucrata  var.  Bethellii.  S.  nitilans  (Pine-Apple- 
scented  Sage).  S.  leucantha.  S.  gesneraeflora,  S. 
Heiri.  S.  Azurea  var.  grandiflora,  S.  Greggii 
and  S.  rubescens.  All  these  are  useful  and 
showy  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory. 
They  should  now  be  placed  in  their  flowering 
pots,  stood  outdoors  and  afforded  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  as  Chrysanthemums.  Some  of  the 
kinds  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider, 
therefore  they  require  strict  attention  as  regards 
watering  and  syringing.  They  may.  with  ad- 
vantage, be  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden 
for  the  summer,  whence  they  may  be  lifted  and 
potted  up  in  the  autumn.  If  planted  out,  they 
require  much  less  attention  as  regards  watering 
and  syringing.  In  the  London  neighbourhood 
the  flowering  of  these  Salvias  is  very  uncertain, 
as  one  foggy  night  is  sufficient  to  strip  them  of 
every   flower.     J.  V. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  EDINBURGH  BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 


To  all  garden-lovers,  and  to  the  beginner  more 
especially,  the  Rock  Garden  at  Edinburgh  is  in- 
teresting in  late  June.  There  are  so  many  plants 
•  in  bloom  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  useful  selec- 
tion for  one's  own  particular  needs.  There  is 
more  colour  then,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other 
time  of  year.  Sun  Roses  and  Rock  Rose9  abound 
in  n  asses  of  every  imaginable  shade;  blue  is  well 
represented  by  Campanulas  and  their  near  rela- 
tives the  Codonopsises,  tile  lovely  Italian 
Gromwell,  and  Lithospermum  graminifolium,  with 
its  densely-clustered,  tubular  flowers  of  vivid 
hue.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of 
numerous  Pinks  and  Thymes,  the  latter  chiefly 
represented  by  the  wild  Thymus  Serpyllum  in 
many  varieties. 

For  sheer  brilliance  one  would  probably  give 
the  palm  to  Hieracium  lanatum  and  Hippocrepis 
comosa,  the  former  a  Hawkweed  with  large 
blossoms  of  pure  gold,  well  set  off  by  its  grey, 
woolly  foliage.  The  latter  plant  is  the  well- 
known  Horseshoe  Vetch,  which,  though  a  native 
of  Britain,  is  unsurpassed  for  its  massed  colour- 
effect  in  orange-yellow.  Two  other  good  orange 
flowers  out  on  the  day  of  my  visit  were  Trollius 
yunnanensis  and  T.  patulus,  both  from  China 
and  of  similar  appearance,  bearing  large,  single 
flowers  on  upright  stems  10  inches  and  2  feet  high 
respectively.  On  a  sunny  mound,  fully  exposed 
to  sun  and  wind,  grew  that  quaint  little  Catchfly, 
Silene  Pumilio,  from  the  Alps  of  Europe.  The 
contrast  between  the  small  cushions  of  leaves  and 
the  large,  almost  stemless,  pink  flowers- 
lying  mostly  flat  on  the  ground.— is  fascinat- 
ing. A  very  interesting  plant  beginning  to  bloom 
was  Odontospermum  maritimum,  from  the 
Mediterranean  regions.  Four  neat  little  speci- 
mens were  growing  on  a  sunny  ledge,  and  the 
large,  orange-yellow,  Daisy-like  flowers  were 
handsome  and  well-shaped.  Solidago  purslinii, 
with  stiffly  upright  stems  onlv  a  few  inches  high, 
was  like  all  Golden  Rods  in  its  raw,  yellow- 
colouring  and  weedy  appearance. 

To  find  the  exact  opposite  in  characteristics 
one  had  only  to  look  at  the  species  of  Codonopsie, 
for  their  drooping  bells  on  slender  stems  are  the 
essence  of  refinement  and  grace.  The  soft,  palest 
blue  colour,  and  shape  of  the  bells  were  both 
most  beautiful  in  two  species  I  noticed — C.  ovata 
and  C.  elematidea.  These  come  from  the  Western 
Himalaya  and  are  about  18  in.  high,  the  latter 
having  an  especially  good,  upright  habit.  Cam- 
panulas were,  of  course,  everywhere ;  C.  Scheu- 
chzeri  and  C.  Marchesetii  like  glorified  Hair- 
bells  ;  C.  rhomboidea,  so  showy  and  generous 
with  its  little  dark-blue  bells,  an  easy  kind  for 
border  or  rockery  and  particularly  useful  in  town 
gardens,  like  so  many  others  of  this  large  family  ; 
and  C.  pulloides  kewensis,  noticeable  for  its 
large  and  rich  blue  bells.  Dwarfer  creeping 
kinds  were  C.  garganica  alba,  C.  elegans  and  C. 
Istriaca.  while  of  more  tufted  habit  were  C. 
fragilis  and  C.  excisa..  "  C.  excisa  is  a  fairy 
among  plants— so  dainty  and  fragile,  with  hair- 
like leaves  and  stems,  but  3  in.  high,  on  which 
the  little  pale-mauve  flowers  nod  and  flutter  in 
every   breeze. 

There  are  some  plants  that  are  particularly 
valuable  to  the  ordinary  ga.rdener  for  their 
sbowiness  and  loner  period  of  bloom.  Such  are 
the  Erigerons  or  Fleabanes,  which  have  much 
also  to  recommend  them  in  their  hardy, 
healthy  ways.  Many  of  those  in  bloom  in  June 
will  be  seen  still  persevering  into  late  autumn, 
as,  for  instance,  E.  multiradiatus  and  E.  miontan- 
ensis,  which  were  both  in  bloom  on  a  previous 
November  visit.  The  first  has  the  typical,  Aster- 
like flower,  and  is  large,  showy  and  tall,  though 
not  so  bright  a  mauve  as  some.  E.  Roylei  is 
similar,  not  so  tall,  and  of  darker  hue.  E. 
Coulteri  is  a  fine  white,  and  E.  montanensis  a 
showy,  .pale-mauve,  both  a  foot  or  so  high.  E. 
flagellaris  is  of  prostrate  ha  bit  and  had  spread 
into  -a  wide  sheet  literally  covered  all  over  with 
small  but  well-shaped  little  blush  flowers,  with 
something  very  attractive  about  llie:r  prodigality. 

Two  real  Asters  were  "noticeably  gay.  Aster 
sub-coerulea   and    A.    diplosiephioides   have  the 


brightest  of  mauve,  orange-centred  flowers  con, 
ceivable,  borne  so  jauntily  on  the  stiffest  of  15- 
inch  stems.  I  have  grown  the  former  both  in 
beds  and  the  (rookery,  but  find  it  prefers  good 
soil,  as  otherwise  it  never  seems  to  attain  full 
height  or  size.  This  is  the  little  species  of 
which  M.  Correvon,  of  Floraire,  writes :  "  C'est 
le  grand  Aster  de  nos  Alpes  beaucoup  plus  grand 
et  plus  beau." 

The  refined  and  graceful  Chrysanthemum  arcti- 
ciim  was  blooming  freely  in  a  shaded  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Rock  Garden,  with  large,  single,  pink 
flowers  on  18-inch  stems.  C.  Zawadskii,  white, 
but  of  coarser  appearance,  was  also  in  bloom,  I 
find  in  November,  1912.  Dracocephalum  Isa- 
bellae,   from   China,  had  curious,  massive   heads 


Certainly  D.  Velenowskyi  is  most  distinct  and 
charming,  with  2  ft.  long  shoots  ending  in  tiny 
clusters  of  little,  pink  flowers,  reminding  one 
more  of  a  Flowering  Rush  than  a  Pink. 

Linum  monogynum  had  handsome  white 
flowers  and  must  bo  a  useful  species,  as  it  was 
also  in  bloom  the  previous  November.  I  close 
my  list  with  a  few  names  of  plants  flowering 
which  appeared  especially  interesting  : — Achillea 
umbellata  major,  very  silvery ;  Erica  cinerea  var. 
rosea,  fine,  rich-pink  colour;  Nepeta  kokanica. 
mauve;  Veronica  catarractae  and  V.  Lyallii,  both 
of  creeping  habit,  with  white  flowers ;  Poly- 
gonum macrophyllum,  little  pink  spikes,  and 
Aethionema  sehistosum,  like  a  small  pink 
Candytuft,  very  showy  and  free.    M.  E.  Stebbing. 


Fig.    13.—  rose  princess    victoria. 

N.R.S.   Gold  Medal,   July  1   (see  p.   S4). 


of  dark  purple-blue,  and  there  was  a.  fine  speci- 
men, four  feet  high,  of  that  giant  among  Gen- 
tians— Gentiana  lutea — with  yellow  flowers 
springing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  On  an 
opposite  ledge  grew  Centaurea  pulcherrima,  from 
the  Caucasus,  a  contrast  in  its  ethereal  colour- 
ing of  softest  rosy-mauve,  with  silvery  foliage. 

A  good  group  of  the  grassy-leaved  Iris  For- 
restii  had.  evidently  bloomed  well,  but  one  or 
two  only  of  its  elegant,  pale-yellow  flowers  were 
left.  Most  of  the  Brooms  were  over,  hut.  I  saw 
Genista  germanica  in  bloom,  also  the  showy  G. 
sagittalis,  with  its  curiously-jointed  stems,  and 
Cytisus  Heuffclii,  with  dainty,  sulphur-coloured 
flowers  on  a  low  bush  about  a.  foot  high  ;  while 
Genista  sylvestiis  was  not  yet  in  flower.  There 
were  several  Ptitentilljs  blooming,  also  Ariuerias, 
and  such  a,  wealth  of  little  Dianthuses  that  it  be- 
came a  difficult  matter  to  choose  among  them. 


New  Roses  at  Bagatelle.— We  have  already 
announced  (June  19,  p.  301)  the  fact  that  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Bagatelle  trial  of  new  Roses 
this  year  was  awarded  to  Rose  Frances  Gaunt, 
and  we  now,  have  particulars  of  the  other 
awards.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  given  to 
President  Parmentier.  sent  by  Sauvageot.  a 
cross  between  Colonel  Leclerc  and  Le  ProgTOa, 
pinkish  Apricot  colour,  very  strong  and  tn-c- 
growing;  be  Fiance  Victoricusc.  an  H.T. 
hybrid  sent,  by  tho  Rosary  of  T/IIay.  pale  pink 
with  a  slightly  deeper  heart,  very  largo  petal*; 
Comtesse  de  Cossagne.  another  H.T.  from  the 
firm  uf  Guiilotj  petals  ivory-yellow  outside. 
I.:,lili.\  sufiused  with  pink  inside,  very  strung  in 
growth  ami  with  a  lung  season  uf  (lowering ; 
and  Mermaid,  an  inlctv.-t  i  nog  hybrid  obtained 
by  crossing  R,  biacteala  with  an  unnamed 
Tea  Rose,    the   large    flowers    are    pah  yellow. 
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PALMS  OF  THE  RIVIERA. 


It  would  be  futile  to  discuss  the  question, 
which  plants  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
Almost  all  families  of  plants  contain  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  species  of  beauty,  and  this 
applies  even  to  the  cryptogamous  plants  of  the 
lower  orders.  Also  the  question  of  beauty  is 
to  a  great  extent  one  of  individual  taste.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  no  other  plant 
family  exists  in  which  every  single  species  can 
lay  such  claim  to  beauty  as  can  the  Falms,  and  so 
very  many  species  rank  among  the  most 
perfect  types  of  perfect  grace  that  everywhere 
Palms  have  attracted  the  attention  o/  man, 
even  in  times,  and  among  peoples,  otherwise 
strange  to  the  admiration  of  natural  beauty. 

It  is  thus  quite  understandable  that  those 
who  created  the  gardens  of  the  Riviera  should 
have  had  such  a  predilection  for  the  planting 
of  Falms  that  hardly  any  garden  exists  here 
without  them.  The  Palms,  numbering  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  many  belonging  to  tall-grow- 
ing species,  will  in  time  give  a  characteristic 
note  to  the  landscape  and  create  the  impression 
of   tropical    scenery. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Date-palms 
(Phoenix  dactylifera)  are  the  tallest  individual 
Palms  here,  but  they  aire  very  old.  One, 
which  I  have  looked  at  from  my  place  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  said  to  be  between  300  and 
400  years  old,  died  some  few  weeks  ago,  and 
has  been  cut  down.  A  few  other  very  tall 
Date-palms  exist  here  and  there  on  the  Riviera, 
and  when  of  the  variety  with  gracefully  arched 
leaves,  they  are  very  beautiful  and  form  a 
most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  with  their 
immense  crown  of  pinnate  leaves  waving  grace- 
fully in  the  wind  on  a  rather  slender  trunk  of 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  metres  height.  Unfor- 
tunately, gardeners  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  away  the  sprouts  forming  at  the 
base  of  the  young  Date-palms,  and  leaving  only 
the  main  trunk.  Where  in  some  very  rare  cases 
a  few  of  the  numerous  sprouts  have  been  left 
to  grow,  a  most  graceful  group  of  stems  is 
formed,  which,  bending  in  different  directions, 
present  an  object  of  beauty  greater  than  that  of 
the  single-stemmed  specimens. 

The  highly  appreciated  dates  are  the  fruits 
of  this  beautiful  Palm,  and  a  great  many 
varieties  exist,  among  which  the  Deghlet-Noor 
variety  from  the  Sahara  Oasis  is  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  Dates,  to  arrive  at  perfect  maturity,  re- 
quire prolonged  hot  weather,  which  they  do 
not  obtain  on  the  Riviera,  and  not  even  on 
the  North  African  coast;  but  in  some  of  the 
warmest  parts  of  Spain,  notably  at  Elchi  and 
Valencia,  Dates,  though  not  of  the  best  varieties, 
usually  mature  perfectly,  and  if  not  are  treated 
with  vapours  of  vinegar,  which  brings  about 
the  chemical  changes  necessary  to  make  the  fruit 
sweet.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  in 
the  United  States  that  water  vapour  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  will  produce  the  same  result, 
and  probably  the  Dates,  produced  abundantly 
also  here  on  the  Riviera  and  arriving  at  suf- 
ficient maturity  to  produce  good  seeds,  could 
be   treated    successfully    in    this    way. 

But,  as  it  happens  with  seedlings,  now  and 
then  a  plant  is  produced  which  possesses  new 
characters.  Thus  some  years  ago  a  seedling 
Date-palm,  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  V. 
Cessole  at  Nice,  which  is  situated  in  a  spot 
which  is  by  no  means  specially  sheltered,  com- 
menced to  produce  its  Dates,  which  proved 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.  They  are  of  a  black 
colour  and  very  sweet,  but  do  not  keep  well. 
They  have  the  characteristic,  which  I  have  not 
found  noticed  elsewhere,  of  ripening  just  as  well 
whether  the  flowers  have  been  pollinized  or 
not,  thus  offering  the  advantage  of  being  seed- 
less at  will  and  containing  then  a  greater  amount 
of  eatable  matter.  Some  years  ag-a  I  called 
attention  to  this  fact  in  the  Journal  A' Agri- 
culture Tropicale,  Paris,  and  other  periodicals,, 
but  have  so  far  not  heard  of  similar  cases. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Date-palm, 
which,  like  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
Phoenix,    is    dioecious,    requires    pollination    to 


produce  normal  fruits.  Since  artificial  pollina- 
tion is  always  resorted  to  where  Date-palms 
are  cultivated  for  profit,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  without  such  the  fruits  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
developed.  The  sprouts,  so  abundantly  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  young  Date-palms, 
were  in  this  case,  as  usual,  cut  away,  with 
the  most  unfortunate  result  that  this  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  Date-palm  never  was 
multiplied  asexually,  which  is  the  only  way 
to  assure  the  preservation  of  characters  in  this 
species.  Some  seeds  of  it  have  been  sown,  but 
to  my  knowledge  no  seedling  has  reproduced 
the  valuable  fertilising  characters  of  the 
mother  plant.  Also  must  it  be  remembered  that 
when  pollination  has  been  done,  or  taken  place 
accidentally,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  the 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  fruit,  which 
might  be  exercised  by  the  male  parent. 

In  my  last  note  the  trunk  of  Butia  was  given 
as  several  inches;  it.  should  be  metres.  A. 
Hobertson  Proschowsky,  Jarrfin  d'AccUmatation 
Les   Tropiques,   Nice,  France. 


NURSERY  NOTES. 


STRAWBERRIES     AT     MESSRS.      LAXTON 
BROS.'  NURSERY. 

A  recent  note  in  a  leading  daily  paper  affirm 
ing,  on  the  authority  of  a  great  salesman,  that 
the  Strawberry  season  was  limited  to  compara- 
tively few  days  gave  food  for  thought.  Up- 
wards of  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  varieties 
whose  ripening  period  extended  over  a  month, 
as  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  garden 
cultivation.  The  published  reference  was  to  the 
season  of  the  field-grown  Strawberry,  and  the 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  difference  of  a 
fortnight  between  the  field  and  the  garden  in 
the  period  of  productiveness  is  obscure,  seeing 
that,  in  the  broad  sense,  the  most  meritorious 
sorts  of  the  market  gardens  are  precisely  those 
of  private  gardens.  Again,  there  are  the  differ- 
ences of  soils  and  climates  in  the  great  centres 
of  market  culture  which  should,  on  the  face  of 
it,  insure  as  long  a  season  of  fruits  from  the 
field  as  the  garden,  even  if  they  are  not  wide 
enough  to  lengthen  the  period.  A  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  itself.  Go  to 
Laxton's  and  institute  inquiries,  since  there,  if 
anywhere*  in  the  world,  true  facts  may  be 
ascertained. 

The  intense  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  William 
and  Mr.  Edward  Laxton  show  when  plant 
making  by  hybridisation  and  cross  fertilisation 
i.--  under  discussion  is  a  result  of  "  what's  bred 
in  the  bone,"  for  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton.  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  was  one  of  the  keenest 
workers  in  plant  breeding  that  the  last 
century  produced.  It  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  see,  too,  that  hereditary  instinct  in 
the  same  direction  has  descended  to  Mr.  Edward 
Laxtoty,  junr.,  who  has  already  bred  plants  of 
which  much  is  likely  to  be  In  aid  in  the  near 
and   far  future. 

A  remarkable  fact  associated  with  the  work  of 
plant  breeding  by  Messrs.  Laxton  is  that 
an  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  every  cross, 
not  in  Strawberries  alone,  but  in  all  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  many  flowers.  This  know- 
ledge should,  it  might  be  assumed,  lead  them 
directly  to  their  objectives,  but  this  is  not  the 
rase.  The  standards  of  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton's 
days  are  not  the  standards  of  his  son's  age  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  will  not  be  the  standards 
of  the  third  generation.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  the  early  days  of  intelligent,  syste- 
matic work  hundreds  of  crosses  gave  dozens  of 
valuable  rewards;  later,  thousands  of  crosses 
brought  fewer  rewards;  and  to-day  scores  of 
thousands  of  crosses  bring  fewer  rewards  still. 
And  all  this  is  because  the  Laxtons  can  never 
rest  content.  The  plant  that  is  good  can  be  im- 
proved, that  in  its  turn  can  be  bettered  and  so 
on    ad    infinitum. 

But  to  return  to  my  in. mediate  subject.  Mr. 
Edward  Laxton,  guide  of  the  moment,  agreed  as 
to  the  limitations  of  the  season  of  productive 
ness  and  decided  that  soils  and  climates  make 
little  difference,   except  m   the  case  of   Wisbech. 


which  is  always  late.  Thus  we  come  to 
varieties  as  the  principal  consideration  and  one 
which  is  in  some  degree  governable  as  against 
the  natural  conditions  which  are  obviously,  ana 
happily  for  all  peace-loving  people,  uncontroll- 
able. Market  favourites  are  limited  in  numbers 
and  there  is  always  "running-out,"  more 
especially  when  home  propagation  is  carried,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  utmost  point. 
Change  of  stock,  indisputably  advantageous,  is 
not,  however,  a  cure-all.  There  must  come 
change  of  varieties  and  herein  lie  two  obstacles— 
1,  the  inherent  conservatism  of  growers  as  a 
class;  and,  2,  the  ever-present  question  in  Straw- 
berries whether  this  or  that  variety  will  flourish 
or  fail.  The  common  feeling  is  that  Sir  Josepti 
Paxton  and  Royal  Sovereign  and  Laxtons  have 
satisfied  growers  and  therefore — Why  change? 
The  answer  is  that  deterioration  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  second  point 
is  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensively, 
met.  Each  year  there  should  be  a  trial  plot 
planted  and  so  surely  as  this  is  done  so  surelv 
will  it  bring  a  profitable  reward  in  a  variety 
that  is  immeasurably  superior  to  its  neighbours 
in    the    field. 

What  shall  be  tried,  not  be  it  understood  by 
the  acre  necessarily,  but  by  the  thousand,  the 
hundred,  the  score  or  the  dozen?  Two  indis 
pensables  are  King  George  and  Laxtonian. 
The  first  named  is  sometimes  confused  with 
Royal  Sovereign,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  its 
parents  and  this  accounts  for  the  general  simi- 
larity of  habit.  It  is,  however,  at  least  seven 
days  earlier  in  ripening  when  growing  under 
identical  conditions  and  its  youth  gives  it  a 
robust  health  which  years  have  Tobbed 
from  its  famous  parent.  The  second 
named — Laxtonian — is  the  main  crop  market 
Strawberry  par  excellence,  precisely  as  was  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  in  the  days  of  its  growing  youth 
ii  nd  sturdy  manhood.  Laxtonian  develops  a 
bold  truss,  the  individual  fruits,  varying  from 
wedge  to  cone-shape,  are  large  and  they  assume 
a  brightness  of  crimson  colour  which  does  not 
become  subdued  until  several  hours  after  gather- 
ing, a  point  of  great  importance  to  market  men. 
The  flavour  is  very  good  and  the  texture  won- 
derfully firm— it  will  stand  handling,  it  will 
travel  sound  and  retain  its  rich  colour,  and 
therefore  it  will  reach  its  destination  in  a  con- 
dition to  command  the  market.  Its  most  prolific 
season  is  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  but  it  ripens 
some  fruits  earlier  and  carries  others  later  than 
that  variety. 

Other  comparatively  new  Strawberries  that  are 
worth  wide  culture  in  private  gardens  and  care- 
ful trials  everywhere  are: — The  Duke,  a  very 
fine,  early  sort,  which  forces  well;  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  early,  a  splendid  forcer,  exceptionally  rich 
in  flavour;  International,  mid  season,  large  and 
strikingly  handsome;  Bountiful,  mid-season,  fine 
flavour;  very  heavy  cropper;  Marshal  Foch, 
i-nain  crop,  lmndsomie,  rich  jflavour;  Tit-Bit, 
main  crop,  not  large,  bright  in  colour,  one  of 
the  finest  in  flavour:  The  Admiral,  main  crop. 
In iivv  yielder,  particularly  fine  quality  ;  and 
Lord  Beatty,  main  crop,  reliable  on  practically 
all   soils,   light  colour,  good  flavour. 

Mr.  Edward  Laxton,  junr.,  is  a  flavour  tester 
nt  considerable  experience,  and  for  his  own  eat- 
ing he  favours  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Til-Bit,  The 
Admiral,  main  crop,  and  an  unlisted  variety 
which  is  to  be  named.     Hoi-ace   Wright. 


FRUIT  REGISTER. 


OLD  ORANGE  PEARMAIN. 
Can  anyone  give  me  any  information  con- 
cerning this  Apple  or  any  likely  synonyms?  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  of  the  old  lists  of  varieties. 
In  appearance  it  is  not.  unlike  the  Ribston 
Pippin,  but  it  has  greater  keeping  qualities;  in 
flavour  and  texture  it  is  excellent,  and  is 
worthy  of  propagation.  As  it  has  good  keeping 
quality  into  the  latest  season,  it  is  suggestive 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  what  I  have 
pointed  out,  viz.,  the  character  of  keeping 
quality;  and  that  it  is  in  one  of  the  old  varieties 
going  back  to  a  date  before  Hogg  (introduced  the 
false  doctrine  that  a  "  Pearmain  "  was  a  conical 
or  "pear-shaped  "  fruit.       //.  E.  Durham 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

■lite  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  ]<•' 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.'} 

Fyrethrum  Powder. — Referring   to   the    note 
.    under   this   heading  on   p.    31 t,  it    may   be  of 
interest  to  record  a  statement  made  by  a  friend 
who  served  in   the  R.A.M.C.  in  Russia,  where 
Chinese   labour   was   employed.        Although   to 
obtain  alcohol   or  other  intoxicants,  or  opium, 
was   impossible,     some    of    the     Chinese     were 
often    in   a   condition    resembling   intoxication. 
Although   the    manner    of  using   the   drug   ob- 
tained was  not  definitely  known,  it  was  traced 
to  insect    powder,    which    was    very    plentiful 
in  the  camp,  and  from  which  the  men  in  some 
way    produced    a   preparation     having     similar 
effect   to    absinth.        Probably   some    of     your 
readers  may  know  more  about  it.     Another  in- 
cident in  my  experience  was  the  case  of  a  lady 
who    was   attended    by   a  medical   man     for     a 
malady  which   he  could  not   diagnose  satisfac- 
torily.      The  face   was  swollen,   eyes  inflamed 
and  head  ached.      It  occurred  to  the  doctor  to 
ask  her  what  she  was  doing  before  her  illness, 
and  he  ascertained   that  she  had  been   picking 
oft  the  flowers  of  the  Golden  Feather,  Pyrethrum 
(Chrysanthemum)   Parthenium,   a  row  of   which 
was   planted- in   the  Ribbon   border  to   form    a 
yellow  line,  and  for  which  purpose  the  flowers 
were  cropped.      In  a   few  days  the  patient  got 
well  again,  and  to  test  the  case  the  doctor  told 
her  she  might   finish  her  task   in  the   garden. 
She  did  so,  and  a  return  of  the  former  malady 
was  the  result.     That  was  over  forty  years  ago, 
and  since  that  I  have  had  proof  both  with  the 
plant  and  also  the  insect  powder  prepared  from 
it.  that  it  badly  affects  certain  people.     James 
O'Brien. 

Isatis  glauca. — The      ieresting  note  by    W.  I. 
which     accompanies     the    illustration     of     Isatis 
tinctoria  in  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  19, 
refers   also   to   I.  ,.glaaca,     an     excellent     border 
plant  still  said  in  some  catalogues  to  be  "new," 
although   it  has   been   in  cultivation   for   a  few 
years  now.       I     was    among    the    first     in    this 
country  to  flower  it,  from  seeds  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Edward   Whittall,   of  Smyrna.     In  a  small  state 
a  plant  has  not  much  appearance,  but  my  first 
plant — only    one   came    from    the  seeds   I   had — 
was  seen  and  admired    in    n.y    garden    by    Mr. 
Joseph  Mallender,    who   was    then    at    Hodsock 
Priory.      Mr.    Mallender  obtained   a   plant    from 
me,  and  I  understand  he  distributed  it  with  my 
sanction,  which  he  asked  before  doing  so.     I  do 
not  remember  the  year,  but  it  was  before  I  came 
to  my  present  home,  which  is  more  than  15  years^ 
ago.      Individually,    the    flowers    are    small;   but 
when  a   plant   is  three  or   four   feet   across   and 
well  in   flower  the  mass  of   airy-looking,   yellow 
blooms    above    the     glaucous     foliage     is     quite 
pleasing.     I  found   no  difficulty   in   growing  the 
plant   in  sandy   loam,   and   it   is  rather   pleasant 
to  me  to  see  that  it  has  become  a  favourite  with 
many   lovers    of     good,     hardy    border    plants. 
<?.  Arnolt. 

A  Public  Rosary.— Those  who  happen  to  be 
in  the  Southend  district  in  the  near  future 
should  visit  the  delightful  Ruse  garden  in  the 
public  park  at  Westcliff.  This  park,  known 
as  Chalkwell  Park,  is  easily  reached  by  tram 
from  all  parts  of  the  borough.  The  Rose 
garden  overlooks  the  Thames  estuary  and  faces 
south.  The  plants,  on  the  occasion  of  nny  visit, 
were  flowering  splendidly,  and  a  long  hedge  of 
William  Allan  Richardson,  with  tall  pillar 
varieties  in  front,  formed  a  glorious  feature. 
The  finest  rambler  was  American  Pillar,  which 
was  trained  over  a  tall  trellis,  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden.  The  beds  are  filled  with  a  wide 
range  of  varieties  and  the  plants  are  doing 
splendidly.  The  pruning  has  been  very  severe, 
but  this  has  only  resulted  in  extra  strong  shoots 
and  hfloams.  The  exquisite  dwarf  polyantha 
varieties  are  used  as  edging  to  some  of  the  beds, 
and  such  charming  varieties  as  Mrs.  Outbush, 
Jessie,  Eugenie  L'amesoh,  Fabvier,  and  Maman 
Levavasseur  are  flowering  in  profusion.    Visitor. 

Leaf  Curl  on  Peach  Trees.— I  learn  from 
gardeners  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
that  leaf-curl   is  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  very 


bad  in  this  district.  Peach  trees  here,  In- 
tended to  be  transferred  later  to  a  new  Peach 
house,  which  was  only  completed  six  weeks 
ago,  have  been  hi  the  open  for  two  years,  kept 
well  trained  on  temporary  trellis  'work,  and 
have  made  vigorous  wood.  This  spring  they 
were  badly  attacked  by  leaf  curl,  which  I  at- 
tribute to  the  severe  cold  gales,  which,  no 
doubt,  are  impregnated  with  salt  from  the 
river  Humber.  In  Thomson's  Gardener's 
Assistant  the  malady  is  put  down  to  cold.  We 
have  removed  all  affected  leaves,  given  the 
roots  a  stimulant  of  manure,  and  well  stirred 
the  ground.  The  trees  have  been  syringed  with 
common  soft  soap,  and  now  they  are  making 
splendid  young  wood.  I  advise  growers  not  to 
despair  and  talk  of  destroying  their  young 
trees  if  they  are  robust.  It  is  strange  I  never 
heard  of  the  curl  in  Scotland,  cold  as  it  is 
there.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might 
have  some  advice  to  offer  on  the  subject. 
Grimsby. 

Aristolochia  elegans. — Many  of  the  Aristo- 
lochias  require  a  large  structure  in  which  to 
grow  and  flower  them  well,  but  this  species  will 


struck  from  cuttings,  and  plants  obtained  in 
this  way  will  flower  freely  in  pots  five  inches  in 
diameter  if  trained  around  three  or  four  sticks. 
A  native  of  Brazil,  this  Aristolochia  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr,  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
who  distributed  it  in  1886.  From  its  beauty 
and  freedom  of  flowering,  it  soon  became  popu- 
lar, but  I  have  not  met  with  it  frequently  of 
late  years.     Florist. 

Potato  Spraying. — With  the  present  change 
to  wet  weather,  outbreaks  of  late  blight  may 
be  expected  at  any  time.  In  view  of  the  food 
shortage,  growers  would  be  well  advised  to 
spray  their  Potato  crops  as  a  precaution,  for 
whilst  some  contend  that  spraying  does  harm, 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  growers  is  in 
favour  of  spraying.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
convenient,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  labour  in 
most  establishments,  to  use  a  dry  powder 
specific,  such  as  "Blighty."  Because  the  crops 
last  season  were  relatively  free  from  disease, 
some  may  be  careless  this  season  and  neglect 
to  spray.  But  we  may  not  have  another 
"disease  free"  season  again  for  some  years. 
W.  T. 


Fig.  14. — rose  capt.  kilbel  stpart. 
N.E.S.   Certificate  of  Merit.      July   1       (See  p.   24.) 


bloom  freely  in  a  comparatively  small  state.  It 
also  possesses  a  further  great  advantage  over 
some  of  the  others,  namely,  the  blossoms  are 
without  the  unpleasant  odour  which  forms  a 
feature  of  a  few  of  them.  Of  free,  yet  by  no 
means  rampant  growth,  Aristolochia  elegans 
forms  a  very  desirable  climber  for  an  inter- 
mediate house  or  stove.  It  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  not  too  lofty  a  structure,  as  the 
flowers  are  so  delicately  marked  that  inspec- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  reveal  their  charms. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  heart  shaped  and  of  a 
distinct  glaucous  green  tint..  Borne  for  a  con- 
siderable period  during  the  summer  months,  the 
flowers  are,,  like  most  of  the  Aristolochias,  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  the  tube,  which  is  short,  being 
abruptly  bent,  and  the  upper  part  dilated  into 
an  open,  cup-shaped  flower,  about  four  inches 
across.  The  colour  is  a  deep  purple,  ornamented 
throughout  with  irregular-branched  markings  of 
a  creamy-white  tint,  while  the  centre  is  yel- 
lowish, surrounded  by  a  band  of  rich,  velvety- 
purple.        This    Aristolochia     may     be     readily 


Propagating  Strawberries  (see  p.  316).— Your 
correspondent's  timely  advice  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  Strawberries  prompts  the  following 
remarks,  and  may  be  of  help  to  those  who  are 
handicapped  by  want  of  labour.  The  following 
method  has  been  practised  by  me  for  several 
years  in  preference  to  layering  in  pots.  Pre- 
pare a  bed  in  a  cool,  somewhat  shady  position, 
by  sifting  sufficient  spent  potting  soil  to  cover 
the  space  4  inches  deep,  or  thoroughly  worked 
good  garden  soil  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
as  well.  Make  the  soil  firm,  and  water  it 
thoroughly.  Instead  of  leaving  the  runner  on 
the  parent  plant  until  it  is  rooted,  select  young 
plautlets  from  stools  which  are  vigorous,  healthy 
and  fruitful,  cut  off  the  plautlets  with  about  one 
inch  of  the  sarmentiun,  and  dibble  them  hi 
lines  albout  four  inches  apart  in  the  place  pre- 
pared for  making  the  new  plantation.  I  have 
found  this  method  better  than  layering  in  pots, 
as  the  work  of  planting  is  sometimes  delayed  by 
unfavourable  weather,  and  the  pot  plants  may 
become  starved.     J.  B. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

July  1. — The  weather  was  unkind  on  July  1, 
when  the  N.R.S.  held  its  Metropolitan  exhibition 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's  Park.  However,  there  are  compensa- 
tions, and  no  one  had  cause  to  grumble  about 
the  oppressive  heat  within  the  tents.  Nor  did 
the  showery  weather  appear  to  keep  many 
visitors  away.  Princess  Victoria  made  an  early 
inspection  of  the  show,  and  Princess  Louise 
came  later  in  the  day.  AH  through  the  day 
rosarians  waited  their  turn  in  a  long  queue  to 
enter  the  tent  devoted  to  new  seedling  Roses, 
giving  ample  evidence  of  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  the  national  flower. 

The  exhibition  was  a  large  one,  and  the 
majority  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,  but  the 
quality  of  the  'blooms  shown  in  boxes  was  con- 
siderably below  first  class.  Among  the  new 
Roses  there  was  none  of  outstanding  distinction  ; 
two  Gold  Medals  and  eleven  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  granted. 

NEW   ROSES. 

Gold  Medals. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Allan. — A  fuli-sized  H.T. 
variety,  apparently  of  vigorous  habit  and  con- 
stitution. The  colour  is  bright  pink.  This  Rose 
will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  exhibitors 
because  of  its  size  and  substance,  but  it  appeared 
to  have  considerable  similarity  to  several  other 
sorts.     Shown  by   Messrs.  High  Dickson,    Ltd. 

Princess  Victoria  (see  Fig.  13). — This  is 
another  large-petalled  H.T.  Rose  of  exhibition 
size  and  form.  The  colour  is  rich  salmon-cerise, 
with  a  golden  glow  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Son, 
Portadown. 

Certificates  or  Merit. 

Lady  Iiichiguim. — A  lovely  H.T.  Rose,  said 
tj  be  of  vigorous  growth  and  valuable  for  ex- 
hibition or  for  bedding.  The 'blooms  are  of  good 
size,  broad-petalled,  shapely  and  slightly  fra- 
grant. The  colour  is  an  exquisite  shade  of 
rose-pink,  suffused  with  glowing  cerise.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards. 

Capt.  Kilbee  §tuart  (see  Fig.  14). — A  gor- 
geously-coloured fragrant  H.T.  Rose  that  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  value  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. The  petals  are  of  wonderful  size  and 
make  up  a  big.  substantial  bloom.  The  colour 
is  clear  and  rich  velvety  scarlet,  intense  and 
effective ;  altogether  a  very  handsome  Rose. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Alex.   Dickson   and  Sons. 

Betty  V priehard. — A  rather  small-flowered 
Rose,  but.  nevertheless  a  strikingly  beautiful 
H.T.  variety.  The  broad,  rounded  petals  re- 
curve a  little  as  the  blooms  open.  The  buds  are 
of  lovely  shape  and  rich  orange-salmon  hue  ;  the 
open  flowers  are  soft  pink,  flushed  with  orange, 
and  with  a  deep  orange-salmon  centre.  This 
variety  should  make  a  fine  bedding  Rose,  as 
the  foliage  as  well  as  the  flowers  is  good.  Shown 
by  Messrs.    Alex.   Dickson   and   Sons. 

Lady  Maureen  Stuart. — A  neatly-shaped  and 
compact  blooming  H.T.  variety.  It  appears  to 
We  capable  of  producing  blooms  of  full  exhibition 
size,  but  is  a  trifle  short  in  the  petal.  The 
'colour  is  vivid  cjherry-red,  almost  scarlet ;  ■ 
foliage  dark  and  clean ;  blooms  deliriously 
fragrant.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons. 

./.  <:.  Glassford.—This  large  H.T.  variety  has 
full-sized  exhibition  blooms  of  splendid  shape.  It 
is  sweetly  scented,  and  the  colour  is  clear,  soft, 
blight,  rose^red,  but  in  a  newly  opened  flower 
tlic  shade  is  almost  light  scarlet.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  High  Dickson,  Ltd..  Belfast. 

Marjorie  Bulhdey. — A  really  big  Rose  of  a 
size,  sha.pe  and  substance  that  should  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  exhibitor.  The  colour  .is 
variable,  and  in  a  fully  expanded  bloom  it  is 
clear  pale-flesh  pink,  but  in  some  newly-opened 
flowers  there  is  a  pale  creamy -yellow  sunset 
shading  which  is  very  beautiful.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson.  Ltd. 

Koster's  Orleans.— A  brilliant  Polyantha 
variety   of  dwarf   habit    and    fine    for   bedding. 


The  small  semi-double  flowers  are  produced  in 
erect  clusters  of  from  twelve  to  -  twenty-four. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  shade  of  pink,  almost 
scarlet.  A  finer  variety  than  Orleans  as  shown. 
Raised  by  Messrs.  Koster  and  Co.,  and  shown 
by  Mr.    Walter  Easlea. 

Mabel  Morse.— A  very  showy  H.T.  Rose  with 
firm,  glossy  foliage  and  fair-sized  blooms  of  rich 
golden-yellow  colour.  Shown  bv  Messrs.  S. 
McGkedy  and  Son,  Portadown,  Ireland. 

Vanity. — This  showy  variety  has  flowers 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright  rose- 
pink  shade,  with  a  small  central  cluster  of  pale- 
yellow  stamens.  Many  flowers  are  quite 
single,  but  the  majority  have  three  or  four  extra 
petals  that  lay  out  flatly.  The  growth  of  this 
Hybrid  Musk  variety  is  very  robust,  and  the 
blanching  clusters  of  blooms'  are  of  large  size, 
but  very  elegant.  Raised  and  shown  bv  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford. 

Among  the  new  Roses  which-  failed  to  obtain 
recognition  from  the  judges  we  liked  Ariel, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  This 
lovely  H.T.  variety  promises  to  be  a  first-class 
garden  Rose,  and  one  of  considerable  value  for 
floral  decorations.  The  buds  are  yellow  with  a 
little  bronzy-red  shading.  The  open  flowers  are 
light  yellow  with  pink  tinting.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   Bees,   Ltd.,   Liverpool. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 

Blooms   Shown   on   Boari.s. 

Tlii'  champion  class  called  for  72  blooms, 
distinct.  The  first  prize  was  a  trophy  together 
with  £4  in  money.  Three  competed  and  the 
premier  award  was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  whose  exhibit  was  good,  but 
not  of  outstanding  quality.  The  finest  blooms 
were  of  the  varieties  Florence  Forrester.  Oeorge 
Dickson,  Augustus  Hartmann,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Shawver,  Nellie  Parker,  Mildred  Grant.  Gloire  de 
Chedane-Guinoisseau,  Mrs.  George  Marriott, 
Maman  Cochet,  Mis.  Elisha  Hicks,  Earl  of  Gos 
foid.  Lemon  Queen  and  Lohengrin:  2nd.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Suns.  Colchester,  for  small. a 
blooms  of  such  varieties  as  H.  P.  Pinkerton, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Norwood,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Sovereign,  a  new  H.  Pernetiana  variety  of  Orange- 
buff  colouring;  Covent  Garden,  W.  C.  Clark 
and  Ophelia;  3rd.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
( '•>]'  hester. 

In  the  important  class  for  32  distinct  varieties. 
three  blooms  of  each  sort.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son  were  again  successful  in  obtaining  the 
premier  award.  Size  of  bloom  told  again,  the 
flowers  throughout  being  of  large  size.  Notable 
varieties  were  Mis.  Wallace  Rowe.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Florence  Forrester,  Mis.  Charles  Russell. 
George  Dickson,  Mrs.  Franklin  Dennison  and 
Augustus  Hartmann ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  who  followed,  had  bright,  fresh  bli">m- 
of  Geo.  Dickson,  Augustus  Hartmann,  Mrs. 
Bertram  Walker,  Commandeur  Felix  Fame,  and 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs;  3rd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. 
There  was  a  good  competition  in  the  class  for 
48  blooms,  distinct,  amongst  three  contestants. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  showed  best  and 
won  the  1st  prize  with  good  blooms  of  such 
sorts  as  E.  Goderey  Brown.  Mrs.  .1.  R.  Allan. 
J.  R.  Glassford,  Avoca,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Shawver.  Miss  Willmott.  David 
Gilmore  Mildred  Grant,  and  Sir  James  Craig, 
the  darker  varieties  being  the  best;  2nd.  Mr.  G. 
Burch.  Peterborough,  whose  best  blooms  were  of 
the  varieties  Mrs.  J.  Welch.  Ceo.  Dickson.  Mis 
Dudley  Cross,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Norwood;  3rd.  Mr 
G.  Longley,  Rainhani.  Kent. 

Mi  Burch  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class 
for  16  distinct  varieties  showing  triplets,  and  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize;  his  flowers  of  Mrs.  J. 
Welch.  Florence  Forrester,  and  the  rich  scarlet 
11.  V.   Maohin  were  of  good  exhibition  standard. 

Messrs.  Chaplin  Bros..  Waltbam  Cross. 
carried    off    chief    honours    in    the    class    for    24 

1,1 s,   distinct,   in   which    Messrs.    Jarman   ami 

<  "  .    Chaw,    were    2nd,    and    Mr.    Ceo.    Prince, 
Oxford.  3rd. 

Messis.  Jarman  and  Co.  had  the  better  of 
two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  8  varieties,  distinct, 
shown  in  triplet  in  which  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Long- 
worth,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  George  Prince  won  the  1st  prize  easily 


in  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties;  and  thus  secured  the  D'Ombrian 
Challenge  Cup  offered  in  this  section.  This 
exhibit  was  very  good,  still,  many  of  the 
outer  petals  were  defective  from  weather  injury. 
Some  of  the  flowers,  however,  such  as  those  "of 
Mrs.  Campbell  Hall,  Lady  Plymouth,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  A.  H.  Gray  and  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting  were  of  good  exhibition  quality. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  and  Mr.  H.  Drew 
were  adjudged  equal  2nd.  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son's  flowers  were  on  the  small  size. 
Innocente  Pirola,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mrs. 
Herbert.  Stevens,  White  Maman  Cochet  and 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  are  a  few  of  their  best  blooms. 
Mr.  H.  Drew  had  rather  larger  flowers,  some, 
such  as  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Campbell 
Hall  and  Mis.  Foley  Hobbs,  being  of  very  com 
mendable  quality. 

An  interesting  class  was  that  for  12  blooms  o 
new  Roses  distributed  since  January  1,  1916. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
were  placed  1st  for  such  fine  varieties  as  Capt. 
F.  Bald.  Kootenay,  Lady  Anderson.  Gladys 
Holland,  Lady  Maureen  Stewart,  Miss  Connor, 
Mrs.  Fred  Searle  and  Colonel  Oswald  Fitz- 
gerald ;  2nd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  with  E.  God- 
frey Brown,  Flame  of  Fire,  Mrs.  John  R.  Allan, 
T."F.  Crozier,  Miss  Willmott  and  others;  3rd. 
Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford.  Mr.  Elisha 
Hicks  had  the  best  12  blooms  of  any  new  Rose 
distributed  since  1916.  in  his  pale-pink  fragrant 
variety.     Mrs.     Elisha     Hicks:    2nd.     Mr.     Geo. 

Prince,    with    Mrs.    George   Marriott;    3rd,   Mr. 

Hugh   Dickson,  with  T.    F.  Crozier. 

Baskets  or  Roses. 

Messrs.  IX  Prior  and  Sons  had  the  finest 
basket  of  14  blooms  of  a  H.P.  variety,  showing 
superb  specimens  of  the  white  Fran  Karl 
Druschki. 

The  same  firm  excelled  in  the  similar  class  for 
a  H.T.  variety  with  splendid  flowers,  beautifully 
arranged,  of  the  (link  Mrs.  G.  Norwood;  2nd, 
Mr.  II.  Drew,  with  the  variety  Mrs.  C.  Russell 

The  class  for  7  baskets  ,,f  cut  Roses,  of  7 
distinct  varieties,  not  more  than  36  stems  ,1 
each  sort,  was  exceptionally  fine.  The  premier 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Chaplin 
Bros.,  who  showed  choice  blooms  of  Ophelia, 
Red  Letter  Day,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Isobel, 
Margaret  D.  Hamill,  C.  K.  Douglas,  and  Mis. 
Wvmms  Quin :  2nd.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  who  had  very  neatly  arranged  baskets  of 
Red  Letter  Day.  Lyon-Rose,  Mrs.  A.  Tate  and 
others;  3rd.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  whose  basket  of 
Irish  Elegance  was  exceptionally  good. 

Mr.  John  Mattock  excelled  in  tin  ,  lass  tor  3 
baskets,  showing  Mrs.  H.  Stevens.  Irish  Elegance 
and  Margaret  D.  Hamill.  Mr.  G.  Burch 
showed  the  best  basket  of  a  Tea  or  Noisette 
variety,  with  superb  blooms  of  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs;  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  with 
White  Maman  Cochet. 

Decorative   Roses. 

The  A.  C.  Turner  Challenge  Cup  was  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  36  varieties  of  decorative 
Roses  It  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Mattock  with 
a  very  elf-ctive  group,  staged  on  tiers  covered 
with  black  velvet  :  the  varieties  Isobel,  Pax. 
Lady  Hillingdon,  Irish  Elegance  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward  we.-e  exceptionally  fine;  2nd  Messrs.  V 
Caot    uto  C. j  3rd  Mr.  H.  Street,  Bisley. 

Five  competed  in  the  class  for  18  varieties, 
distinct,  arranged  in  a  space  of  7  feet  by  3  feet. 
This  was  a  good  competition,  in  which  Mr. 
Franic  Spoonter.  Horsell.  Woking,  excelled 
with  a  very  pretty  group  of  fresh,  bright  flowers, 
neatly  arranged:  2nd.  Mr.  G.  LlLLEY. 
Yiewslev. 

Mr.  John  MATTOCK  hail  the  held  to  himself 
in  the  class  for  12  dwarf  Polyantha  varieties 
arranged  on  a  space  of  6  feci  by  3  feet.  He  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  good 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Cutbush.  Aschenbrodel, 
Orleans  Rose,  Ellen  Poulson.  Marie  Pavie  and 
i  it  hers. 

Groups    or  Roses. 

Only  one  exhibit  was  forthcoming  in  the  rla-s 
for  a  representative  group  of  out  Roses  placed 
on  a  low  staging,  in  a  space  of  200  square  feet. 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  F,usha  Hicks,  who  de- 
servedly  won   the  Mawjey  Memorial   Medal   for 
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a  fine  display,  in  whion  the  varieties  Joanna 
Bridge,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Margaret  Dick- 
son Hamill,  Ophelia,  Pax  and  Chas.  E.  Shea 
figured  prominently. 

Three  contested  the  class  for  a  representative 
group  of  cut  Roses  on  staging  occupying  30 
feet  by  4  feet.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co. 
had  the  best  display,  and  Messrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Son  were  2nd.  Messrs.  Cant  and  Co. 
utilised  tall  epergnes  tilled  with  rambler 
varieties  at  the  back,  with  shorter  receptacles 
and  baskets  in  the  foreground.  There  was  a 
wide  selection  of  notable  varieties,  amongst 
them  Dorothy  Page  Roberts,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate 
and  Padre,  a  new  H.T.  variety,  the  loose  bloom 
-being  of  'brilliant  colouring,  almost  scarlet,  with 
a  rosy  sheen  2nd,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  for  a  very  effective  group  in 
which  Rayon  d'Or,  Lady  Ashtown  and  Mine. 
Melaine  Soupert  figured  conspicuously;  3rd, 
Rev.  .1.  H.  Pemberton,  who  showed  his  many 
fine  novelties. 

Six  competed  in  the  smaller  class  for  a  group 
occupying  a  space  of  10  feet  by  4  feet,  result- 
ing in  a  good  display  and  a  keen  competition. 
Messrs  Chapplin  Bros.,  Hitchin,  excelled  with 
a  tine  group,  notable  alike  for  quality  and  effec- 
tive arrangement.  The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were 
won  by  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Bees,   Ltd.,   respectively. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

The  principal  class  in  the  amateurs*  section 
for  cut  blooms  was  that  for  36  blooms,  distinct. 
Three  competed,  and  Dr.  Lamplough,  Alver- 
stoke,  had  a  very  meritorious  win  with  flowers 
of  fine  colouring,  good  form  and  large  size. 
There  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Geo.  Dick- 
son, and  others  exceptionally  fine  were  Can- 
deur  Lyonnaise,  Mabel  Drew,  William  Shean, 
St.  Helena,  Alice  Lindsell,  Florence  Forrester, 
Avoca.  St.  Helena  and  Gloire  de  Chedane- 
"Guinoisseau ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Leaming- 
ton, with  paler  varieties,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Mabel  Di'ew,  Mrs.  Geo.  Shawyer  and  Mrs. 
Myles  Kennedy  being  outstandingly  good ;  3rd, 
Mr.   H.   L.   Wettern,   Oxted. 

The  smaller  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  was 
contested  by  two  growers,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Leaming- 
ton ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern.  The  blooms  in 
both  exhibits  were  much  weather-stained  on  the 
outer  petals ;  in  both  cases  they  were  of  large 
•size. 

For  8  distinct  varieties  in  triplets,  Mr. 
Dennison  was  again  successful,  beating  two 
competitors,  of  whom  Mr.  Speight,  Market 
Harborough.  and  Mr.  B.  Fortescfe.  Maiden- 
head, were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively.  "Weight" 
told  in.  favour  of  Mr.  Dennison,  and  his  flowers 
of  Avoca  and  Mabel  Drew  were  of  a  high 
■standird  generally.  Mr.  Speight  had  very 
clear  flowers,  less  weather-marked  than  in  most 
cases. 

Mr.  John  Hart,  Potters  Bar.  staged  ex- 
cellent blooms  in  the  class  for  18  blooms,  dis- 
'tinct  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  1,000  plants, 
in    which    three    others    competed.  The    2nd 

prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Q.  C.  Sawday,  Wey- 
bridge ;    3rd,    Rev.    Bttrnside,    Rochford. 

The  Rev.  Bitrnside  had  the  better  of  two 
exhibits  in  the  class  for  6  varieties  shown  in 
triplets.  The  pale  yellow  W.  R.  Smith  was 
shown  splendidly. 

Mr.  R.  de  V.  Pryor.  Hitchin,  showed  the 
better  of  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  12  blooms, 
distinct,  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  750 
plants 

In  the  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  open  to 
these  who  grow  their  Roses  witho'it  assistance. 
Dr.  C.  Lamplough  showed  snlendid  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Folev  Hobbs,  Airs.  C.  Lamplough.  Geo. 
THckson,  Mrs.  F.  Dennison,  Mildred  Grant. 
Airs.  E.  Hicks,  and  Flo  ■  c-e  Forrester:  9,,]. 
Mr.  GrixrvER -Si-eight  ;  3rd.  Mr.  G.  C.  Saw- 
DAT. 

For  12  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Sunderland. 
Driffield.  Vnrks..  excelled,  and  Dr.  Pivn;. 
R'no"  was  find  with  blooms  nf  extra  large  size. 
"Mr.  Sii"dF-'l-ind's  best  snecimens  were  Mabel 
7>»w  and  Mrs.    Andrew  Carnegie. 

Tn    the   smaller    class    for    9    blooms,    distinct. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Moore,  High  Wycombe,  had  fine 
back-row  blooms  of  Geo.  Dickson,  Airs.  J.  Welch 
and  Mildred  Grant,  in  his  winning  exhibit. 
There  were  five  competitors,  and  all  showed 
well ;  Mr.  W.  G.  AIoore,  High  Wycombe,  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Reeves, 
Gosport,  the  3rd  prize. 

In  a  class  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  200 
plants,  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  there  was  a 
spirited  competition  amongst  four.  Dr.  Panck- 
ritge  was  adjudged  the  premier  winner  with 
Geo.  Dickson,  Mabel  Drew  and  Airs.  A.  E. 
Coxhead  as  his  best  varieties ;  2nd.  Mr.  A.  R 
Reeves,  who  had  fine  flowers  of  Mabel  Drew 
and  Mrs.   Cormvallis  West. 

The  Challenge  Cup  offered  for  12  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, of  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties,  was  won  by 
Dr.  Lamplough,  with  fresh,  bright  blooms  of 
Molly  S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley.  Mis. 
Foley  Hobbs  and  White  Alaman  Cochet. 

Decorative   Roses. 

The  classes  for  decorative  Roses  displayed  in 
baskets  proved  exceptionally  good,  and  con- 
tributed a  pleasing  feature  to  the  show.  The 
1st  prize  for  3  baskets  of  3  distinct  varieties 
was  won  by  Mr.  Geo.  AIarriott,  Netherfield. 
Notts,  with  Lady  Greenhall,  Chateau  de  Clos 
Vouget,  and  Mme.  Jules  Bouche ;  2nd,  Air. 
H.   L.   Wettern 

For  2  baskets  in  2  varieties,  Mr.  John  Hart, 
Potters  Bar,  was  placed  1st  with  the  varieties 
Mme.   L.   Payne  and  Irish  Elegance. 

For  a  basket  of  one  or  more  varieties,  Mrs. 
Stafford  Charles,  Stanmore,  was  successful 
with  a   beautiful   basket   of  Pharisaer. 

A  piece  of  plate  was  offered  as  the  1st  prize 
in  a  class  for  a  representative  group  of  Roses 
arranged  on  a  space  of  5  feet  by  3  feet.  It  was 
worthily  won  by  Air.  George  AIarriott  with 
a  magnificent  group  of  choice  blooms,  beautifully 
staged  in  epergnes  and  baskets.  The  colour 
arrangement  was  fine.  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington 
was  awarded  2nd  prize. 

Artistic  Classes. 

Floral  decorations  invariably  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
exhibits  in  the  various  classes  were  greatly 
admired. 

Mrs.  G.  Davtes  won  the  1st  prize  for  a  dinner- 
table  decoration  with  Irish  Emblem  Roses.  Airs, 
Oakley  Fisher  won  2nd  place  with  a  pleasing 
design  cf  yellow  blooms,  and  Miss  M.  Griffith 
come  3rd.  In  another  and  similar  class  the 
prizes  were  won  by  Airs.  Colston  Hall.  Airs.  O. 
Fisher,  and  Airs.  H.  Barton.  Airs.  Courtney- 
Page  had  the  best  bowl  of  Roses,  and  showed 
Irish  Elegance  in  a  delightful  manner;  Air.  C. 
Giddens  2nd  with  Ophelia.  Airs.  A.  Robinson 
and  Airs.  Giddens  were  1st  and  2nd  respectively 
in  another  bowl  class,  the  former  showing 
Mme.  Abel  C'hatenay  and  the  latter  Ophelia. 
Air.  Colston  Hall  showed  the  best  vase  of  Roses 
— Ophelia,  and  Aliss  Charlton  came  2nd  with 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  In  the  lady  amateurs' 
bowl  class  Miss  E.  Griffiths  was  1st,  and  Airs. 
Courtney  Page  2nd. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  bowl  of  Roses 
Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  was  first  with  Joanna  Bridge, 
and   Messrs,   F.    Cant  and  Co..  2nd. 

Best   Blooms. 

Silver  medals  were  offered  for  the  best  indi- 
vidual blooms  in  the  exhibition,  and  they  were 
awarded  as  follows  :  Nurserymen — Mrs.  Camp- 
bell Hall,  from  Mr.  G.  Prince ;  Florence  For- 
rester, from  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  ;  and  Gloire 
de  Chedane-Guinoisseau  from  the  same  firm. 
Amateurs — Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  from  Air. 
Slaughter ;  Mabel  Drew  and  Snow  Queen,  from 
Dr.  Lamplough. 

Non-Competitive. 

Several  interesting  non-competitive  displays 
were  made  in  the  glass  corridor,  and  these  in- 
cluded Carnations  and  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.  ;  fine  Sweet  Peas  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ;  Carnations  and 
Dianthuses  from  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers  ; 
Delphiniums  from  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath  :  Violas 
in  great  variety  from  Messrs.  Carter  Page 
and  Co.  :  and  Alpine  plants  from  the  Alisses 
Hopkins. 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL. 

June  29  and  30.  July  1  and  2.— The  Horti- 
cultural  Section  of  the  "  Royal  "  exhibition  at 
Darlington  was  opened  on  the  first-mentioned 
day  under  somewhat  threatening  conditions,  but 
in  the  afternoon  more  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions prevailed  and  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  visitors.  The  horticultural  exhibits  were 
well  up  to  the  average  of  quality,  the  com- 
petitive exhibits  of  herbaceous  plants  and  flowers 
being  a  special  feature.  Carnations  and  Sweet 
Peas  were   also  well   represented. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  an  extensive 
group  very  tastefully  arranged.  The  whole  of 
the  back  was  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas  in 
variety  and  Liliums,  and  at  the  base  there 
were  choice  plants  of  tuberous  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias.  In  front  of  these  were  arranged 
fruits  and  vegetables  (Large  Gold  Aledal). 
Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  showed  a  grand 
collection  of  Tree  Carnations  and  the 
Allwood  ii  section  of  Hybrid  Pinks.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  among  the  latter  was  a 
variety  named  Rufus.  The  novelties  among 
Carnations  included  Edward  Allwood.  its 
scarlet  flowers  affording  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  Wivelsfield  Apricot  and  the  rich  purple  of 
Waversfield  Claret.  The  flowers  in  all  varieties 
were  fine  in  substance,  clean  and  very  tastefully 
arranged.     (Gold  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  and  Sons  put  up  a  fine 
exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses.  The  most 
prominent  varieties  of  Roses  were  Lady  Inchin- 
quin,  Sunstar,  Margaret  D.  Hamill,  Ethel 
Somerset,  Airs.  Herbert  Stephens  and  Elizabeth 
Cullen.  (Gold  Aledal.)  Messrs.  Stuart  Low 
AND  Co.  had  a  very  fine  group  of  Orchids  and 
Carnations.  Among  the  Orchids  were  several 
plants  of  Cattleya  and  its  hybrids,  C.  Mendelii 
ill  variety.  C.  Gasketliana  alba,  several  forms 
of  Laelio-Cattleya  Luminosa  aurea,  Renanthera 
Imschootiana  and  Odontiodas  in  variety.  (Gold 
Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros,  showed  a  grand  col- 
lection of  their  newer  Strawberries,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  being  the  variety  Laxtonian,  with 
berries  of  fine  form,  rich  in  colour  and  substance. 
King  George,  International  and  Alarshal  Foch 
were  also  very  finely  represented  (Gold 
Aledal.)  Messrs.  'Broadhead  and  Sons  exhibited 
a  miniature  rockery,  very  neatly  arranged  and 
planted  with  various  Dianthuses,  Sedums,  small 
Campanulas  and  Arenarias,  and  with  a  back- 
ground of  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs 
(Silver  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Forbes.  Ltd.,  showed  Phloxes  and 
Violas  in  great  variety,  numerous  Irises,  and 
fine  spikes  of  Pentstemons  and  Delphiniums. 
(Silver-gilt  Aledal.)  Mr.  Horace  Lakeman's 
display  of  Border  Carnations  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  he  thoroughly  deserved  the  Gold 
Medal  awarded.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Taudevin  filled 
a  table  with  Carnations,  Pinks  and  various  her- 
baceous plants  all  attractively  arranged.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ellison  showed  greenhouse  Ferns.  Palms 
and  Selaginellas.  (Silver  Medal.)  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons  staged  an  admirable  collection 
of  early  vegetables,  which  were  very  tastefully 
arranged.  The  White  Mammoth  Onions.  Selected 
Black  Beetroot  and  New  Scarlet  Intermediate 
Carrot  were  worthv  of  special  note.  (Gold 
Medal.) 
Messrs.  W.  Lawrenson.  Ltd..  showed  Carna- 
tions, the  blooms  being  very  well  staged 
and  the  colour  blending  tastefully  carried  out. 
The  same  exhibitors  had  a  notable  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  and  their  exhibit  was  awarded 
the  First    Prize   in   Class  6. 

Messrs.    AIack  and    AIiln,  Darlington,    showed 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  new  bedding  Pelargo- 
nium  Victory.      (Silver  Medal.).      Garden  Si  p 
plies.    Ltd..    displayed    Sweet    Peas,    and    were 
awarded  a  Silver  Aledal.     Air.  W.  Edwards  was 
awarded    a    Silver   Medal  for    table    decorations. 
Air.  C.  Engelmann.  Saffron  Waldon,  had  a  beau 
tiful   exhibit  of  hybrid   Gladioli   in  variety,   and 
Carnations.         (Silver-gilt        Aledal.)        Messrs, 
Watf.rkr.  Sons   and  Crisp  arranged   a  splendid 
exhibit   of  Rhododendrons  including  several    un- 
named   and  attractive    kinds.      They    also  had 
fine  collection   of   clipped  and   ornamental    tre 
and  shrubs.      (Large  Gold  Aledal.) 

Messrs.    Kent  and    BrydOn   arranged   a   rollec- 
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tion  of  Delphiniums  in  variety  and  interesting 
garden  designs  in  the  tent,  while  in  the 
show  grounds  they  displayed  an  extensive  rock 
garden  and  water  garden,  in  which  were 
numerous  Nymphaeas  in  flower.  A  sunk  Italian 
garden,  with  a  fine  bed  of  Iris  in  the  centre,  led 
to  the  rock  garden.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
Plants  arranged  for  effect  with  a  beauti- 
fully arranged  display.  The  background 
consisted  of  tall  Palms,  Crotons  and  other 
foliage,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  the  ground- 
work being  made  up  of  Ferns  and  Asparagus. 
Raised  among  the  lower  subjects  were  light 
Oncidiums  in  variety,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Odontiodas,  Miltonia  and  Cypripidiums.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield,  second ;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hiixier,  Green  Park,   Darlington,   third. 

For  a  collection  of  Orchids,  arranged  for  effect. 
Sir  J.  Scott,  Bt.,  Danby  Lodge,  Darlington,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  and  was  awarded  1st  prize. 
The  group  was  very  tastefully  arranged,  and  in- 
cluded several  very  fine  forms  o"  Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum.  0.  Jasper,  numerous  good  forms 
of  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Brasso-Cattleyas, 
Odontiodas  and  Miltonias. 

For  a  collection  of  Delphinium,  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  fine 
display.  The  same  firm  was  also  first  in  the  class 
for  a  table  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  The 
flowers  were  of  the  usual  good  quality  seen  in 
exhibits  from  this  firm.  For  a  collection  of 
hardy  perennial  and  cut  blooms,  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  were  first  with  a  bril- 
liant display,  the  fine  Gaillardia  Mrs.  Maekellar 
being  a  special  feature.  The  Delphiniums  and 
Liliums  were  also  of  fine  quality;  Messrs. 
Arttndale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  second;  Messrs. 
Gibson,  Bedale,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  for 
effect,  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.  excelled 
with  Hercules,  Alex.  Malcolm,  Doris,  Daisybird 
and  Gladys  in  fine  form  ;  the  basket  arrangements 
in  the  foreground  were  very  effective.  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Son,  Belfast,  second.  For 
a  collection  of  Roses,  Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  and 
Sons  were  placed  first.  There  were  no  entries 
in  the  vegetable  classes. 


CROYDON      HORTICULTURAL. 

June  23. — The  annual  show  of  this  society, 
which  was  held  in  the  Park  Hill  Recreation 
Ground,  will  rank  as  the  most  successful  that 
has  been  held  at  Croydon.  The  exhibits  were 
of  especially  high  quality  and  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  There  were  fewer  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  but  this  was  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  quantities  of 
Roses,  Sweet  Peas  and  vegetables,  all  of  which 
were  particularly  good.  The  arrangements  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  Committee  and  ener- 
getic Secretary. 

Open  Rose  Classes. 
The  Lady  Eridge  Challenge  Cup  was  again 
won  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  who  staged 
48  splendid  blooms.  Mrs.  George  Norwood  was 
selected  by  the  judges  as  being  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show.  Other  varieties  of  great  merit 
were  J.  B.  Clarke,  Claudius,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Welch, 
Mrs.  Amv  Hammond  and  Florence  Pemberton. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  who  followed 
closely,  included  beautiful  blooms  of  Golden 
Emblem.  Mrs.  A  Riccardo,  Lady  Barham.  Dean 
Hole  and  Lyon  Rose. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jeffries  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  24  Roses  with  Mrs. 
Wallace,  J.  L.  Mock,  Yvonne  Vacherot,  F. 
Forrester,  and  other  notable  varieties. 

Competition  was  strong  in  the  class  for  18 
varieties,  3  blooms  of  each,  and  the  winning 
collection  of  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  was 
particularly  good.  The  verv  best  blooms  were 
Mrs.  J.  H.'  Welch,  Mildred  Grant.  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux.  Mr.  E.  HlCKS 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  with  such  varieties 
ns  Modesty.  Mrs.  George  Norwood  and  Nellie 
Parker. 

Snow  Queen,  as  shown  bv  Messrs.  D  Prior 
and  Son.  was  the  winning  variety  in 
the  class  for  12  blooms  of  any  H.  P. 
or  H.  T.  Rose,  and  the  same  variety 
xhown  by   Messrs.    B.   R.    Cant   was  the   second 


best.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  also  won  the 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  18  T.  or  Noisette  Roses, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux, 
Mrs.  Folev  Hobbs  and  Mrs.  A.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
E.  Hicks  was  placed  2nd  and  his  best  blooms 
were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  and  Mrs.  H.  Stevens. 
In  the  class  for  9  new  Roses  Mr.  Hicks  was 
the  only  exhibitor ;  he  showed  Covent  Garden, 
Gladys  'Holland,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hicks  and  Modesty. 
Showing  May  Marriott,  Mrs.  Freda  Hunter  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Mr.  Hicks  was  placed 
first  in  the  class  for  4  hunches  of  new  decora- 
tive Roses,  and  he  was  also  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  of  12  bunches  of  garden  Roses  and  5 
baskets  of  cut  Roses. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern  again  won  the  Croydon 
Amateurs'  Cup,  which  is  offered  for  the  best 
24  Roses  distinct,  with  a  splendid  collection  of 
such  sorts  as  Coronation,  Lady  Ashtown,  Gladvs 
Harkness,  Mrs.  G.  Marriott'  and  J.  B.  Clark. 
Dr.  C.  Lamplough,  who  was  placed  second, 
showed  fine  blooms  of  St.  Helena.  Mrs.  C.  West. 
Coronation,  J.   L.   Alcoek  and  Mildred  Grant. 

Dr.  Lamplough  was  awarded  the  1st  prizes 
for  (a)  8  trebles,  (b)  6  T.  or  N.  Roses,  and  (c)  18 
T.  or  N.  Roses,  with  highlv  creditable  blooms. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern,  besides  winning  the 
Championship  class,  was  first  for  (a.)  6  bunches  of 
Perpetual  flowering  and  Decorative  Roses,  (b) 
5  vases  of  Decorative  Roses,  (c)  4  bunches 
of  New  Roses;  and  (a)  one  basket 
of  cut  Roses.  His  blooms  of  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber,  Lady  Hillingdon  and  Jacques  Vincent 
evoked  great  admiration. 

In  the  Local  Classes.  Mr.  L.  H.  Snow  won 
the  Challenge  Cup  and  he  also  had  the  best 
six  Roses  of  anv  one  variety. 

The  N.R.S.  medal  offered  for  (a)  the  best 
H.P.  or  H.T.  Rose  in  the  Amateurs'  Classes 
was  won  bv  Mr.  C.  W.  Edwards  with  Mahel 
Drew,  Ih)  for  the  best  T.  or  N.  Rose  bv  Mr. 
L.  P.  Roberts  with  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
(c)  the  best  Rose  in  the  Local  Classes  bv  Mr. 
X.  G.  Jones  with  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

The  best  Dinner  Table  Decoration  nf  Roses 
was  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  Irish  Elegance, 
bv  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wettern.  and  in  the  similar 
class  for  Sweet  Peas.  Miss  H.  Pearson  was 
placed  first  for  a  very  graceful  design. 

Sweet  Peas  were  excellent  in  the  Amateurs' 
Classes,  but  there  were  no  exhibits  bv  nur- 
serymen. F.  W.  Franks.  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Humphrevsl,  Loampits.  Tonhridge.  won  the 
Cold  Medal  and  first  ori-'e  with  12  magnificent 
bunches.  His  vases  r.f  Hawlmark  Pink.  Mrs. 
T.  Jones.  R.  F.  Felton.  Heroules.  Beryl  and 
Roval  Purple,  were  of  greit  excellence  This 
exhibitor  won  the  1st  Prizes  for  6  bunches  and 
a  *ase  of  Sweet  Peas  respectively,  with  eouallv 
high  class  blooms. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
The  verv  many  classes  contained  much  ex- 
cellent produce  and  were  the  objects  of  a  deal 
of  envious  admiration  bv  the  large  numbers  of 
visitors.  Sir  B.  Greenwall  (gr."  Mr.  W.  Lin- 
tottl.  Marden  Park,  was  a  very  successful 
exhibitor.  His  chief  first  prizes  were  for  (a.) 
3  bunches  of  white  Granes.  'b)  3  bunche-  al 
black  Grapes,  (c)  a  collection  of  excellent 
vegetables. 

A  splendid  collection  of  vegetables  was  shown 
bv  G.  Shrursa'T.,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Karnes!. 
KVndra  Hall,  in  the  onen  class,  and  this  ex- 
hibitor also  had  the  best  collection  in  the  Local 
Classes. 

In  the  single  dish  classes  Tomatos,  Peas. 
Kroad  Beans.  Cauliflowers.  Cabbages.  Beets  and 
Celery  were  of  especially  high  nualitv. 
Non-Competitive  ,  Exttttuts. 
These  were  verv  numerous  and  of  Teat  merit 
Mr.  E.  Htcts-s  showed  beautiful  Rose=  (Gold 
Medal).  Mr.  W.  Wells.  Junr.,  arranged  splen- 
did spikes  of  Delphiniums  iGold  Medal).  Messrs. 
S.  Pipe  \nd  Son  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas  (Gold  Medab.  Mr.  Twos.  Butcrep 
staged  a  crronp  of  miscellaneous  plants  (Silver 
Meda1!.  Mr.  E.  Mitchell  contributed  stove  and 
^eenhouse  plants  (Silver  Medab  and  Miss 
fmiY  (gr..  Mr.  A.  J.  High).  Kent  House. 
Addiscombe  sent  an  interestinc  collection  of 
succulent  plants  and  a  small  ffmun  of  Cvm 
hidium  Lowianum   var.    (Silver  Medal). 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Provincial  Show  at  Cardiff 
July  6,  7  and  8. — Many  years  have  passed 
since  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
provincial  show,  and  perchance  many  other  years 
may  pass  before  the  post-war  experiment,  at 
Cardiff,  is  repeated.  The  weather  conditions 
during  the  evening  and  night  before  the  opening 
of  the  show  were  vile  and  not  less  so  during 
the  morning  of  Julv  6.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  our  report  was  being  made  there 
was  a  superfluity  of  mud  and  water  in  the 
roadway,  around' the  tents  and  inside  the  tents 
at  Sophia  Gardens,  and  in  No.  2  tent,  orange 
boxes  served  as  insecure  stepping  stones  across 
one  side  of  a  veritable  lagoon,  while  table  tops 
along  the  other  side  were  traps  to  all  but  those 
who  walked  warily  over  them. 

The  exhibition  was  a  good  one  and  exhibitors 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  efforts.  The 
canvas  of  some  of  the  tents  was  dark,  but  pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  grumbled  much  at  this, 
had  '  the  weather  been  brilliant  and  hot.  We 
heard  of  a  good  deal  of  local  complaints  on  the 
absence  of  music  at  the  show,  and  of  the  high 
charge  of  10s.  for  admission  on  the  first  day, 
Shrewsburv  fete  being  held  up  as  a  model  to  be 
followed  when  next  the  R.H.S.  journeys  to  the 
provinces.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  staff  of  the  R.H.S.  attended  at  Cardiff; 
the  former  judged  the  exhibits  and  the  latter 
compiled  the  official  list  of  awards  in  excellent 
time.  Queen  Victoria,  of  Portugal,  opened  the 
exhibition  and  presented  the  cups  won  by 
successful  exhibitors. 

Orchids  and  Indoor  Plants. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  (gr..  Mr.  J.  Collier),. 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  sent  a  group  of  Orchids 
and  thoroughly  maintained  his  reputation  with 
an  exhibit  which  included  Cattleya  gigas  Mrs. 
E  \shworth,  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  alba., 
Oncidium  Papilio,  Odontoglossum  Gattou 
Emperor,  and  Miltonia  Charleswort.hu .  Mrs. 
J  \  Xe\le  (gr.  Mr.  Surrenden).  Kenton, 
Exeter  contributed  a  most  interesting  group  of 
Orchids  and  insectivorous  plants.  The  latter  in- 
cluded fine  specimens  of  Drosera  bmata.  and 
Sarracenia  purpurea;  the  former.  Thunia  Mar- 
shalliana,  a  large  example  of  Brassia  verm- 
cosa,    Renanthera    Imschootiana    and    Oncidium 

Messrs  Stuart  Low  and  Co..  Enfield,  con- 
tributed a  small  group  of  Orchids  wherein  Re- 
lu.nthera  Imschootiana  provided  rich  colour m;:. 
with  Oncidium  Papilio,  Odontiodas,  Odonto- 
glossums and  a  few  Cattleyas  in  the  foreground. 
Messrs  J  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
arranged  well-grown  plants  in  a  beautiful  group 
of  the  character  which  has  charmed  so  many 
thousands  of  people  at  Shrewsbury  and  other 
great  shows.  Palms.  Humea  elegans  Francos 
ramosa,  Oncidiums.  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas 
Crotons.  Dracaenas,  and  a  host  of  other  elegant 
subjects  were  associated  in  a  most  elegant  and 
pleasing  fashion. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  had  a 
glorious  exhibit  of  choice  varieties  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  superbly  grown.  The  blooms 
of  Mrs  W  Cuthbertson,  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
Lady  Carson,  King  Albert,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bruii- 
ton  '  were  of  wonderful  size  and  beauty.  I  he 
same  firm  showed  a  collection  of  fine  varieties 
of  Delphiniums.  Trevor  S.  Jones.  Esq., 
Frondeg.  Radvr.  near  Cardiff,  had  a  large 
group  of  Gloxinias ;  the  plants  were  very  finely 
grown   and  represented  a  first-rate  strain. 

A  particularly  fine  lot  of  Hippeastrums  from 
Sir  George  Holford's  collection,  Westonbirt 
(gr  ,  Mr.  Chapman),  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  show.  The  form  of  the  flowers  was  beyond 
criticism,  the  cultivation  first,  class,  and  the 
variety  of  colouring  splendid.  Probably  the 
most  attractive  varieties  were  the  white  ones— 
Nivea  Snowdrift,  Thisbe.  Moon  Child  Elsie 
White'  Nun.  and  Snow  Martin  :  and  the  Pink 
and  roSe  sorts — Cameo.  Mary  Rose.  Rose  Car- 
dinal. Zephyr  and  Pink  Star. '  For  so  late  in  the 
year  this  was  a  remarkable  exhibit — but  it  would 
have  been  a  wonderful  one  at  anv  time. 

Reginald  Cory.  Esq..  Duffryn.  Cirdiff. 
showed  an  interesting  collection  of  Cacti  and 
other  succulent  plants— an  unique  collection 
now-a-davs   for   a    private    garden.     There    were- 
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numerous  species  of  Euphorbia,  Cotyledon, 
Opuntia.  Roohea,  Gasteria,  Cereus.  Aloe,  Seduim 
Agave,  Mammilaria,  and  Echiuoeactus— pro- 
bably over  a  hundred  species  altogether. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  grouped  stove 
plants  effectively  and  showed  Codiaeum  Golden 
Ring  in  good  style,  with  Dracaenas,  Caladiums 
and"  Alocasias.  Ferns  in  great  variety  with 
Palms  and  Araucarias.  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Ellison,  West  Bromwich.  Mr.  Vincent  Slade, 
Taunton,  produced  a  blaze  of  colour  with  a  col- 
lection of  varieties  of  Zonal  pelargoniums,  while 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son  showed  regal 
Pelargoniums  in  pots. 

Floral  designs  in  great  variety  and  beauty- 
were  contributed  bv  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff  ; 
the  cross  of  Mauve  Statice  and  Cattleyas,  with 
a  base  of  white  Lilies  and  pink  Carnations  was 
a  striking  design  and  the  basket  of  Orchids  was 
very  beautiful. 

Roses. 

Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  showed  a 
beautiful  lot  of  Roses  and  made  up  a  very  fine 
exhibit  with  pillars  of  Minnehaha.  Ethel, 
Coronation,  Lady  Godiva,  American  Pillar,  Lady 
Gay,  Flame  and  Excelsa,  with  stands  of  K.  of 
K.  Irish  Elegance,  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill, 
Joanna  Bridge,  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Curnuck  Sawday, 
and  Isobel  between.  Messrs.  Stephen 
Treseder  and  Son,  Cardiff,  showed  floral 
designs  and  a  collection  of  Roses,  set  up  in 
columns  of  leading  varieties.  Messrs.  W. 
Treseder,  Ltd.,  were  also  exhibitors  of  Roses. 

Roses  in  fine  form  and  colour,  and  very  fresh 
and  beautiful  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  who  displayed  Lyon 
Rose,  British  Queen,  Isobel,  Dorothy  Page 
Roberts.  Lady  Pirrie,  and  the  new  Padre,  a 
garden  H.  T.  variety,  of  orange-pink  colouring. 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  a 
large  collection  of  garden  Roses  and  border 
flowers.  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  whose  pillars  of 
Excelsa  and  Blush  Rambler,  and  big  VLses  of 
G  C  Waud,  George  Dickson,  Avoca,  Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford  sjid  Irish  Elegance,  were  very 
beautiful. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemrerton,  Havering,  showed 
Roses,  chiefly  those  of  his  own  raising,  notably. 
Vanity.  Miriam,  a  new  orange-salmon  variety. 
Pax  and  Mermaid. 

Carnations. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers,  Hayward's 
Heath,  displayed  their  Carnations  Mary  Allwood, 
Destiny,  and  'Wivelsfield  Claret,  and  a  group  of 
varieties  of  their  Dianthus  AUwoodii,  Harold  be- 
ing the  most  prominent  among  them.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  exhibited  a  charming 
selection  of  his  Pinks  :  Queen  Mary  was  the  fore- 
most variety,  but  The  Imp,  Simplicity,  Dickie 
Felton  and  Progress  were  all  good.  Mr.  Chas. 
Wall,  Bath,  exhibited  Carnations  pleasingly 
and  made  a  special  feature  of  Eric  Walters  and 
My  Clove,  border  varieties,  and  Enchantress 
Supreme,  a  well-known  perpetual  sort.  _ 

The  superb  border  Carnations  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  found 
many  admirers,  especially  the  varieties  Purity, 
The  Grey  Douglas,  The  King,  Primrose  Dame, 
Gordon  Douglas,  White  Clove,  Bookham  Rose 
and  Cleopatra — a  very  fine  exhibit.  Messrs.  W. 
Gutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  charming 
group  of  polyantha  Roses.  Carnations  and 
Petunias,  with  a  background  of  Astilbe  America 
and  blue  Hydrangeas.  Rising  from  the  Roses 
were  elegant  Palms  and  baskets  of  the  most 
popular  sorts  of  perpetual  Carnations. 

Carnations  were  exhibited  freely  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  this  firm  setting 
up  their  own  novelties  and  a  few  other  popular 
sorts  in  vases  of  various  sizes. 

Sweet  Peas. 
Sweet  Peas  were  exhibited  extensively  and 
well  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
This  firm  displayed  its  usual  good  taste  in  design 
and  arrangement,  and  exhibited  flowers  of  fine 
size,  clear  colouring  and  good  form.  A  few  of 
the  outstanding  varieties  were  John  Porter, 
Southeote  Blue,  Doris,  Tangairine,  Mrs.  Tom 
Junes,  Sutton's  Cream,  Edward  Cowdy,  Annie 
Ireland  and  Ivorine. 


Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Edinburgh,  were  for- 
tunate in  having  a  light  position  wherein  to  show 
their  splendid  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  There 
were  glorious  bunches  of  flowers  of  Royal  Scot, 
Melba,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  Royal  Purple,  Claret, 
Cup  and  The  President. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Belfast, 
made  a  wonderful  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
showed  great  sheaf-like  masses  of  the  varieties 
Caress,  Hawlmark  Scarlet,  Barbara,  Hawlmark 
Lavender,  Bridesmaid,  Hawlmark  Maroon,  and 
Charity. 

Rock  and  Formal  Gardens. 

A  formal  garden  designed  and  planted  by 
Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton  was  a  great 
source  of  attraction.  On  a  terrace  backed  by  a 
border  of  Delphiniums  and  Liliums,  a  seat  was 
placed,  whence  the  little  Lily  pool  and  the 
walled-in  bays  of  Campanulas,  with  the  beds  of 
Erigerons  and  Spiraea  Queen  Alexandra 
beyond  could  be  viewed.  The  whole 
garden  was  within  a  semi-circular  border, 
well  filled  with  Delphiniums,  Gladioli, 
Poppies  and  Liliums.  If  we  found  any  fault 
with  the  arrangement,  we  should  say  that 
Messrs.  Bakers  attempted  rather  too  much  in 
the  space  allotted. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  contri- 
buted a  miniature  rock  garden,  wherein  were 
Campanula  Miranda,  a  very  dainty  plant, 
C.  Pulloides,  Dianthus  Atkinsonii,  and  other 
pretty  plants.  Messrs.  Bowles  and  Skarratt, 
Cheltenham.  had  a  small  collection  of 
Nymphaeas,  set  amid  border  and  alpine  plants 
in  great  variety.  Anthyllis  Lemanniana.  a  tiny 
yellow-flowered  shrub,  was  a  very  interesting 
plant    in    this    collection. 

Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  showed  a  com- 
bined exhibit  which  included  a  brightly-planted 
rock  garden,  a  Lily  pool,  herbaceous  borders  and 
a  little  formal  plot.  Among  notable  plants  in 
this  exhibit  were  Lonicera  Hildebrandii. 
Buddleia  velutina.  Ilex  Perneyi,  and  Bignonia 
grandiflora.  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Beaxe, 
Broadstone,  Dorset,  submitted  a  little  alpine 
garden,  rather  thinly  planted  with  Primula 
Munroi.  Campanula  pumila,  Viola  Clarence 
Elliott,  Dianthus  deltoides  albus,  Ophris  apifera 
and  other  dainty  little  plants 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  large,  oval  group  of  hardy  flowers  in 
which  they  displayed  Lavatera  Olbia,  Alstroe- 
merias,  Delphiniums,  Scabious  and  Liliums  in 
excellent  variety.  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Slough, 
had  a  capital  exhibit  of  interesting  hardy  plants; 
a  few  of  these  were  Magnolia  Thompsoniana, 
Eremurus  Bungei  magnifica.  Spiraea  gigantea. 
Fremontia  grandiflora,  and  Trollius  Ledebouri. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  the  finer  and  more  beautiful  varieties  of 
hardy  ferns  and  had  a  grand  specimen  of  his 
new  Polystiehum  angulare  divisilobum  densum 
robnstum  in  the  centre.  On  either  side  of  the 
ferns  this  firm  grouped  popular  border  flowers 
making  special  features  of  Delphiniums, 
Eremurus  Bungei,  Lilium  Brownii,  L.  testaeeum 
and  L.  pardalinum. 

A  large  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers 
was  submitted  by  Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters  and 
Son,  Bath  ;  Gaillardia  Monarch,  Delphinium 
Moerheimii,  Astciv  mesa  grande  speciosa  (?).  and 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  Beauty  of  Bath,  were 
a  few  of  the  best  subjects.  Messrs.  Rich  and 
Co.,  Bath,  had  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Phloxes, 
Spiraeas,  Buddleia  variabilis  Veitchii.  Pyre- 
thrums  and  Gaillardias. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth, 
exhibited  extensively 'and  showed  a  number  of 
pink  Astilbes,  their  large,  mauve  Scabious  Pride 
of  Exmouth,  Gladioli.  Erigerons  and  many  other 
beautiful  and  useful  border  flowers.  In  another 
group  this  firm  staged  Nephrolepis  Ferns  in 
variety. 

Mr.  H.  Clarke,  Taunton,  made  up  a  pretty 
exhibit  of  Violas.  Erieerons  and  Alstroemerias, 
the  Violas  predominating. 

Messrs.  Waterer  Sons  and  Crisp  were 
represented  by  border  and  alpine  plants,  and  they 
grouped  the  latter  in  pleasing  fashion  in  front 
of    the    former,    in    little     groups.       Campanula 


turbinata  grandiflora,  C.  acutangulare,  C. 
pulloides,  C.  pusilla  alba,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Astilbe  simplictfolia,  Wahlenbergia  vineaeflora, 
Verbena  tenora  Mahonettii  and  Hypericum 
empetrifolium  were   all   delightfully   shown. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  almost 
filled  the.  side  of  one  tent  with  hardy 
border  flowers.  He  massed  Phloxes,  Chrysan- 
thennun  maximum  vomerense,  Aconituim 
Napellus  Spark's  variety — very  dark  piurple — 
Astilbe  Ceres.  A.  Gloria,  A.  Vesta,  Lilium  can- 
didum,  Delphiniums,  and  Lupins.  In  the  group 
of  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and 
Sons,  Oxford,  we  noted  Campanula  latifolia 
Bourghaltii,  Lavatera  Olbia,  Potentilla  Gibson's 
Scarlet,  and  Trollius  pumitus  yunnanensis — gol- 
den orange. 

Alstroemeria  revolutum.  Erigeron  mesa.  Cam- 
panula lactiflora,  Lavatera  Olbia  rosea,  Oenothera 
biennis  Golden  Wave,  Aconitum  anthora 
(cream  coloured),  and  Gaillardias,  were  the  chief 
subjects  in  a.  large  display  made  by  Messrs.  B. 
Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southampton.  Del- 
phiniums were  boldly  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Junr.,  Merstham,  and  the  leading  varieties 
were  The  Alake.  and  Mrs.  H.  Carnegie;  with 
these  were  Salvia  virgata,  Alstroemerias,  Chry- 
santhemum maximum  Mrs.  L.  Bell,  and  other 
good  border  plants.  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and 
Co.,  Geashill,  Ireland,  had  a  pleasing  exhibit  of 
their  fine   strain  of  Anemones. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Messrs.  Watereir,  Sons  and  Crisp  had  a 
large  and  very  fine  exhibit  of  topiary  work,  and 
every  specimen  was  British  grown  and  trained. 
The  bells  of  Golden  Yew  and  the  big  arm- 
chairs of  Golden  English  Yew  were  unusually  fine 
examples.  Other  fine  things,  were  standards  of 
Retinospora  filifera  aurea,  Taxus  adpressa 
aurea,  T.  Dovestonii,  and  Green  and  Golden 
Hollies.  Of  its  kind,  this  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibit and  shows  that  one  need  not  depend  on 
Dutch  growers  for  topiary  work. 

Mr.  T.  Lewis,  Hanwell,  showed  a  handsome 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs  associated  with 
Japanese  Maples  in  variety.  The  late  Rhodo- 
dendrons— Warrior,  Mdm.  Caval'ho,  Chas.  Noble, 
Major  Joicey  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  were  notably 
fine.  Kalmias  were  good  for  so  late  a  date. 
Fine  specimens  of  Waterers'  Golden  Holly, 
Junipenis  Pfitzerianum,  Prumnopitys  elegans, 
Retinospora  plumosa  argentea,  and  a  standard  of 
Phillyrea  elegans  were  other  plants  of  outstand- 
ing interest. 

In  the  group  from  the  Donard  Nursery  Co., 
Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  there  were  numbers  of  the 
rarer  trees  and  shrubs.  A  few  that  attracted  us 
were  Pittospotrum  Mayii,  Fremontia  calit'ornica, 
Leptospermum  scoparium,  Olearia  semi-dentata, 
and   Spiraea  Aitchisonii. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were  ex- 
hibitors of  hardy  shrubs,  and  showed  Coriaria 
tenminalis,  Zenooia  speciosa,  Ceanothuses  and 
other  good  things. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  con- 
tributed a  large  group  of  pot  trees  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  all  freely  fruited  and  associated 
with  cordon  Red  and  White  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries. The  finest  specimens  of  Peach  trees 
were  those  of  the  varieties  Duke  of  York.  Pere- 
grine, Duchess  of  Cornwall.  Hale's  Early  and 
Libra,  the  last  very  heavily  fruited. 

A  splendid  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  shown 
by  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries  Co..  was  a  fine 
demonstration  of  high-class  orchard  house  culti- 
vation. The  trees  were  freely  cropped  and 
carried  large  Bruits,  finely  coloured.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  and  varieties  were  Apples  Emperor 
Alexander,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  James  Grieve, 
Cellini  and  Lady  Sudeley ;  Pears,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess;  Jefferson 
Plum ;  Humboldt  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines 
and  Peregrine  Pencil. 

Mi  sis.  Sutton  and  Sons'  collection  of 
vegetables  was  splendidly  arranged  :  there  were 
160  dishes,  and  in  no  instance  was  a  variety 
duplicated.  The  Peas,  V.C.,  Sutton's  Perfection. 
Centenary  Marrowfat,  Ideal  and  Up-to-date, 
were  especially  good,  and  ^i>  were  the  various 
Cauliflowers. 
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Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton, 
submitted  a  collection  of  well-grown  vegetables, 
wherein  Royal  Marro.vfat  Peas.  Perfection  Mar- 
rows, Peach  Bloom  Tomatos,  and  Masterpiece 
Cauliflower  were  except  ion  illy  good. 

A  Hue  exhibit  of  twenty-nine  baskets  of 
Potatos  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  tubers  were 
clean,  characteristic  and  of  good  size  for  the 
time  of  year.  Most  of  the  varieties  were  immune 
from  wart  disease,  and  the  pick  of  the  collection 
were  Climax,  Exhibition  Red  Kidney,  Arran 
Comrade,  Majestic.  Xithsdale,  The  Bishop, 
Edzell  Blue,    Kerr's   Pink,    and    America. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  had 
an  effective  display  of  Sweet  Peas  and  vege- 
tables, the  former  arranged  in  three  large  groups 
with  the  vegetables  between.  Of  the  vegetables 
there  were  fine  samples  of  Early  Mammoth 
Cauliflower,  New  Delivery  Lettuce,  Stourbridge 
Marrow  and'  Dwarf  Peerless  Peas,  Bountiful 
Dwarf  Beans  and  Defiance   Carrots 

From  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  came 
a  wonderful  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears,  in 
boxes,  as  packed.  Josephine  de  Marines,  Black 
Achan  and  Winter  Xelis  Pears,  Rome  Beauty 
Delicious  and  Jonathan  Apples  were  the  pick  of 
the  several  varieties  shown.  The  British  South 
African  Co.,  Southern  Rhodesia,  showed  a  dozen 
and  a  half  cases  of  splendid  Navel  Oranges,  in 
capital  condition.  The  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Trade  Commissioners 
Dept.,  90,  Cannon  St.,  London,  showed,  in  a 
very  tasteful  group,  baskets  of  Navel  and  other 
Oranges,  Grape  Fruits,  and  Limes. 

The  High  Commissioners  for  New  Zealand, 
415,  Strand,  showed  a  collection  of  New  Zea- 
land Apples  and  had  fine  examples  of  President 
Barrv.  Winter  Nelis.  Winter  Cole.  Josephine 
de  Malines.  Spitzbergen  was  the  best  Apple  on 
view,  in  appearance,  but  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
was  also  fine. 

Outdoor    Exhibits. 

The  wet  weather  of  the  first  morning  did  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
open.  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  Bath,  contributed 
a  formal  garden,  with  walls  and  paving  of 
small  stones,  and  a  pergola  of  similar  material ; 
the  design  was  pleasing  and  the  planting  re- 
strained. Messrs.  Whitelegge  and  Co.. 
Chislehu'i-st,  constructed  a  rock  garden  with 
streamlet  and  Lily  pool.  The  rockery  was 
planted  with  groups  of  Campanulas  and  other 
bright-flowered   plants  now   in  season 

Mesrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester, 
showed  a  collection  of  well-grown  Conifers  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Macdonald,  Harpenden,  showed 
msses  of  various  kinds  and  some  beautiful  turf.' 
Capt.  Stmons-Jeune,  Chalk  Pit,  Henley,  con- 
structed a  rock-garden  with  streamlet  and  pool. 
The  soft  rocks  were  advantageously  disposed, 
but  the  planting  erred  on  the  side  of  scantiness. 
Mr  Klinkert,  Kew,  showed  a  large  collection 
of  clipped  trees  and  shrubs  trained  into  a 
variety  of  quaint  shapes. 

Scientific  Exhibits. 
In  the  tent  devoted  chiefly  to  scientific  ex- 
hibits the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
staged  models  of  insect  pests,  showing  the  life 
histories  of  the  various  subjects.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Long  Ashton  Experi- 
ment Station  sent  exhibits;  various  firms  sub- 
mitted garden  plans  and  designs,  and  photo- 
graphs of  garden  scenes.  Paintings  of  flowers 
and  garden  scenes  were  shown  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Farmer),  Cardiff  Castle,  exhibited  a 
goodly  collection  of  bottled  fruits. 

New  Plants. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Coreopsis   grandiflora    Perry's    roc. --Shown 
by    Mr.   Amos   Perry.   Enfield. 

Carnation  Blush  Clove.  —A  blush  counterpart 
of  New  White  Clove.  Shown  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 

Begonias  Lady  Rhondda  ami  Lady  Cory. — 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath. 

Sweet  Peas  Pink  Pearl  and  On-hid.  —Shown 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Campanula  Bellardii  car.  Miranda.  — Shown 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage. 


Cups  Awarded. 
Coronation  Cup  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the 
show,  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.  ;  Wigan  Cup  for 
Roses,  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  :  Gordon  Lennox  Cup 
for  fruit,  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries;  Cain 
Cup  for  the  best  exhibit  by  an  amateur, 
Reginald  Cory,  Esq. 

Medal    Awards. 

Veitch  Memorial  Medal. — For  fruit  shown 
by  an  amateur,  to  S.  H.  Byass,  Esq.,  Lean- 
dough  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  German) ;  for  plants 
shown  by  an  amateur  (Hippeastrums),  to  Lt.- 
Col.    Sir  "George  Holford    (gr.   Mr.    Chapman). 

Grjld  Medal. — To  the  State  of  Victoria,  for 
fruit;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  for  Sweet  Peas; 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  for  vegetables; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs. 
Ben.  Cant  and  Sons,  for  Roses;  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard,  for  hardy  flowers;  Messrs.  Waterer, 
Sons  and  Crisp,  for  topiary ;  Messrs.  Piper  and 
Son.  for  water  garden;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  for  Delphiniums  and  Begonias 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  for  Orchids  and 
foliage  plants;  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  for  formal 
garden;  and  to  Trevor  Jones.  Esq.,  for 
Gloxinias. 

Lindley  Medal. — To  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, for  exhibits  of  plant  diseases  ;  and  to 
Long  Ashton  Experiment  Station. 

Silver-Gilt  Hogg  Medal. — Messrs.  G.  Bun 
YARD  and  Co.,  for  fruit  trees. 

Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal. — To  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  for  Apples  and  Pears; 
to  Messrs.  Toogoods,  Ltd.,  for  vegetables;  and 
Messrs.   Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  Potatos. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.— To  Mr.  George 
Prince,  for  Roses  ;  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and 
Son,  for  herbaceous  plants  and  Pelargoniums; 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  for  Carnations  : 
Messrs,  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  Sweet 
Peas ;  Messrs.  Bowell  and  Skarratt,  for 
Alpines ;  Mr.  M.  C.  Crossling,  for  Roses  ;  Mr. 
T.  Lewis,  Far  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and 
Maples;  Messrs.  W.  Treseder,  Ltd..  for  Roses; 
the  Donard  Nursery  Co.,  for  rare  trees  and 
shrnhs:  Messrs.  G.  C.  Whitfiegg  and  Co.,  for 
a  rock  garden :  and  Capt.  J.  F.  Symonds- 
Jetne,  for  a  rook  garden. 

Silver     Flora      Medal. — To      Air.      Stephen 

TltESEOER,    for   Busts  ;     lei    Messrs.     WALTERS   AND 

Son.  for  herbaceous  plants  and  Roses;  Mr.  C. 
Wall,  for  Carnations;  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  for 
Pelargonium- ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and 
So.    for    Conifers. 

Silver-Gilt  Grenfell  Medal.— To  J.  W.  Pymav. 
Esq.,  for  Streptocarpus ;  the  Sooth  African 
Government,  lor  fruit;  Messrs.  E.  Webb  wo 
Sons,  for  vegetables;  Mr  James  Douglas,  for 
Carnations;  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son,  for 
Pelargoniums;  Messrs.  J.  Chfal  and  Sons,  for 
shrubs;  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  for  herbaceous 
plants;  Messrs.  Barm  and  Sons,  for  herbaceous 
plants;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  for  Roses 
and  Carnations;  Mrs.  Xealk,  for  Orchids;  Sir 
Jeremiah  ('oilman,  for  Orchids:  and  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  for  stove  plants. 

Silver-Gilt  Banisian  Medal. — To  Messrs. 
Bakers,  Ltd.,  for  formal  garden:  Messrs. 
.T.ARMAN  \mi  Co..  for  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas.; 
Messrs.  Waterer.  Sons,  and  Crisp,  for  Alpines  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  for  Grasses. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal — To  the  Marqttis  oj 
Bute  (gr.  Mr.  W    H.  Farmer),  for  bottled  fruits. 

Silver  (irenfill  Medal. — To  the  British 
South  Africa  Co.,  for  Oranges;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  for  Roses;  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and 
Sons,  for  herbaceous  plants  and  Alpines ;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Herbert,  for  Pinks;  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Junr..  for  herbaceous  plants*;  and  Messrs.  H. 
and  W.   Evans,  for  formal  srarden. 

Silver  Banisian  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Rich  ami 
Co.,  for  herbaceous  plants;  Air.  M.  Kettle,  for 
Raspberries;  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Beale,  for 
Alpines;  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams.  Ltd..  for  her- 
baceous plants;  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  for 
irpines;   and  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  for  Ferns. 

Bronze  Banknan.— To  Mr.  H.  Clarke,  for 
herbaceous  plants  and  Violas;  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  and  Co..  for  Anemones;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Isaac,  foi  Sweet  Pecs;  and  Mr.  J.  Klinkert, 
for  clipped  trees. 
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John  W.  Bennett.— -It  is  with  deep  regret  we- 
learn  that  Mr.  John  William  Bennett  died  on 
June  21,  at  the  early  age  of  49  years.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bennett  was  for  20  years  gardener  to 
R.  H.  Prestwick,  Esq.,  at  firley  Garth,  Tar- 
poriey,  Cheshire,  resigning  that  position  in 
1917.  He  then  became  gardener  to  Lord 
Wavertree.  at  Horsley  Hall,  Wrexham,  but  had 
to  retire  in  1918  owing  to  failing  health.  He- 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  gardener  and 
greatly  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons.  The 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Thomas'  Church- 
yard, High  Lane,  near  Stockport,  on  June  26. 

James  Allardyce  Duthie.— The  death  occurred 
in  a  nursing  home  in  Aberdeen  on  Friday,  2nd 
inst. ,  of  Mr.  James  A.  Duthie,  sole  proprietor 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  Company, 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  Aberdeen.  Air. 
Duthie,  one  of  the  best  known  nurserymen  in 
Scotland,  was  for  a  time  employed  with  his 
father  on  a  farm,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  Company  as  an 
assistant,  in  1889.  After  gaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  business  in  its  various  branches  Air. 
Duthie  became  traveller  for  the  firm,  and  sub- 
sequently held  a  similar  position  with  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Company.  Edinburgh.  He  returned' 
to  Aberdeen  sixteen  years  ago  as  manager  of  his 
old  firm,  and  three  years  later  acquired  the 
business.  Mr.  Duthie  was  a  great  authority" 
on  forestry  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
forestry  nurseries  in  Scotland — that  at  Pinewood 
Park.  Aberdeen.  His  extensive  knowledge  of 
forestry  was  recognised  when  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Forestry  Commission.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  bodv  as  a 
representative  on  the  governing  council.  Mr. 
Duthie.  who  was  in  his  52nd  year,  was  pre- 
deceased by  his  wife  some  years  ago.  and  leaves 
one  daughter.  He  is  survived  by  several 
brothers,  the  youngest  of  whom.  Mr.  Edwin  C. 
Duthie.  has  been  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness for  the  past  twelve  years. 


ANSWERS    TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Book  on  Geranium  Classification  :  G.  R.. 
Ghent.  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  such  as~ 
vou   describe 

(Irass  Seed  Mixture  :  (.'.  We  have  examined 
the  sample  of  grass  and  Clover  seeds,  and 
rannot  find  any  seeds  of  Cocksfoot  grass  there- 
in. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  B.  The  bulbous  flower 
is  Eucomis  punctata.  The  pink-flowered  plant 
probably  Haemantlnis  sp.  ;  specimen  too  poor 
for  correct    identification. 

Orchid  Seedlings  :  G.  />'..  Ghent.  There  is  no 
reason  why  linen  sheeting  should  be  used  for 
sowing  Orchid  seeds  upon.  The  material  is 
a  matter  of  choice,  most  growers  using  a 
more  open  material,  such  as  is  used  for  shad- 
ing   Orchid    houses. 

Plough  for  Garden  Use  :  E.  M.  Messrs. 
Ransome.  Sims  and  Jeffries,  Ipswich,  supply 
suitable  ploughs  for  garden  use.  to  lit*  drawn 
by  a  stout  cob.  Mr.  Co<ik.  implement  maker. 
Lincoln,  and  Messrs.  Howard  and  Suns, 
Britannia  Ironworks,  Bedford,  would  also  be 
able    to   supply   a  suitable   plough. 

Seeds  of  Anthfmis  cupaniana  :  ./  </>'  M. 
Perhaps  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  London,  jnay  be  able  to 
supply  seeds  of  Anthemis  cupaniana.  They 
offer   plants    in   their   catalogue. 

White  Poplars  Attacked  by  a  Beetle  : 
TT".  A.  The  beetle  attacking  your  Pop- 
lars is  Phyllodecta  vitellinae.  and  it  occurs 
also  on  the  Willow  and  Hazel.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  very  much  can  be  done  to  check 
it  unless  spraying  on  a  large  scale  were 
adopted.  The  possibility  of  this  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  trees,  which 
rs  not  stated. 
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Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during-  the  last  Ifty 
years   at    Greenwich,    63.12°. 

Actual  Temperature:  — 

Gaidtners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Oovent  Garden,  London,  Wednesday,  July  14, 
10  a.m.:    Bar.    30.1;    temp.   66°.    Weather— Dull. 


Having'  regard  to  the  ease 
Peach  Leaf      vA.'ith    which    Leaf    Curl     of 
Curl.  Peaches    is    controlled    it   is 

remarkable  how  wide-spread 
this  unsightly  malady  remains.  So  long  as 
it  was  supposed  that  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  (Exoascus  deformans)  peren.nates  in 
the  tissues  of  the  Peach  tree,  and  growing 
with  the  new  shoots  infected  them  in  turn, 
it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  to  check  the 
malady  by  spraying.  But  a  crucial  experi- 
ment made  some  years  ago  at  Wisley  showed, 
nevertheless,  that  spraying  may  serve  to 
arrest  the  disease  in  the  most  strikingly 
peremptory  manner.  A  row  of  Peaches 
trained  against  the  south  side  of  a  wall  was 
chronically  affected  with  Leaf  Curl  and  al- 
most completely  unfruitful.  It  was  decided 
to  test  the  effect  of  spraying  with  Burgundy 
mixture,  which  had  been  used  already  with 
marked  success  by  Dr.  Home  in  controlling 
American  Gooseberry  Mildew.  In  order  to 
secure  if  possible  a  decisive  result,  one-half 
onlv  of  each  fan-trained  tree  was  sprayed. 
The  work  was  done  in  the  early  spring,  just 
before  the  buds  were  about  to  expand.  The 
result  was  remarkable.  As  the  new 
foliage  developed  that  on  the  sprayed  half  of 
the  tree  was  as  clean  as  the  hand  of  the  healed 
leper — that  on  the  other  was  distorted  and 
discoloured  after  the  drastic  fashion  of  leaf- 
curled  foliage.  The  conclusion  was  there- 
fore plain  :  that  the  spring  infection  is  the 
result  of  the  germination  of  spores  shed 
from  diseased  foliage  during  the  previous 
year,  and  lodged  in  or  between  the  bud  scales 


where  they  hibernate,  start  into  growth 
as  the  buils  expand,  and  infect  the  young 
foliage.  When  this  mode  of  infection  is 
understood  it  is  easy  to  realise  also  how 
it  is  that  spring  weather  acts  so  often  as 
the  deciding  factor — determining  whether  in- 
fection shall  take  place  or  not — for  the 
spores  are  minute  and  are  likely  lu 
infect  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  only 
under  conditions  most  favourable  to  them. 
These  conditions  are  either  moist  air  and  de- 
veloping leaves  gorged  with  water  or  dry 
air  due  to  winds,  with  consequent  injury  to 
and  reduced  resistance  of  the  young  foliage. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gardener  is  apt  to  attri- 
bute Leaf  Curl  to  adverse  spring  weather 
and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  con- 
tributory and  not  a  prime  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  view  of  these  facts  two  con- 
clusions may  be  draw-n — one  with  certainty, 
the  other  provisionally  ;  the  former,  that 
by  spring  spraying  Leaf  Curl  may  be 
abolished  from  our  gardens  ;  the  latter,  that 
spraying  in  late  autumn  or  winter  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  may  prove  to  be  as 
effectual  and  possibly  more  convenient  than 
spraying  in  the  spring.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  experiments  on  these  lines  will  be  made 
and  also  that  mycologists  will  complete  their 
inquiry  into  the  life  history  of  this  disease 
by  ascertaining  in  what  state  the  spores  rest 
during  the  winter.  The  Burgundy  mixture 
which  was  used  at  Wisley  was  composed  of 
A  lb.  of  copper  sulphate,  2J  lb.  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  12  gallons  of  water.  Full  de- 
tails of  the  method  of  mixing  are  given  in 
Leaflet  No.  120  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  free 
on  application  to  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 
S.W. 


Koyal  Visit  to  the  Edinburgh.  Botanic  Gardens. 
— D'uring  the  afternoon  of  July  5th  Their 
Majesties  King  George  and  Queen  Mary, 
accompanied  by  Princess  Mary,  who  have  been 
in  residence  at  Holyrood  Palace,  paid  an 
informal  visit  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.  They  were  met  at  the  entrance  by- 
Sir  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  the  Reaius  Keeper, 
his  Deputy,  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Harrow,  who  escorted  them  through  the 
grounds.  A  considerable  time  was  spent  there, 
especially  in  the  Rock  garden.  Before  leaving 
Her  Majesty  and  Princess  Mary  were  presented 
■with  bouquets  by  two  little  granddaughters  of 
Sir  I.    Bayley  Balfour. 

Trial   of   Cauliflowers   at   Wisley The     Royal 

Horticultural  Society  will  carry  out  a  trial  of 
Cauliflowers  during  the  next  season.  A  packet 
of  seed  of  each  variety  for  trial  should  be  sent 
to  reach  the  Director,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley, 
Ripley,  Surrey  (from  whom  the  necessary  entry 
forms  may  be  obtained),  by  July  31,  1920. 

Gold  Medal  Award  for  Mr.  Amos  Perry. — Mr. 
Amos  Perry  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Cardiff  Flower  Show  for  his  exhibit  of  Ferns, 
Lilies  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  This  award  was 
omitted  from  the  original  list  issued  to  the  Press. 
By  an  oversight  we  omitted  to  refer  in  our 
report  of  the  Cardiff  show  to  the  large  exhibit  of 
Dahlias  arranged  by   Messrs.   W.    Treseder,  Ltd. 

Sandy  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — From 
the  schedule  of  the  Sandy  Floral  Horticultural 
Society  we  gather  that  at  the  show  to 
be  held  in  Sandye  Place  Park  on  August 
26,  there  will  be  several  new  classes,  and 
prize  money  has  been  increased  on  a 
general  scale.  Horticulture  and  agriculture 
in  every  branch  are  liberally  provided  for.  An 
attractive  new  class  is  for  a  group  of  hardy  cut 
flowers,  arranged  for  effect,  cut  foliage  optional, 
space  allowed  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  ;  prizes  £5.  £3 
and  £2.  Some  15,000  people  visit  this  grand 
exhibition  each  year,  and  on  August  26 
visitors  will  be  able  to  attend  just  before  the 
railway  fares  are  increased.  Mr.  F.  W.  Western, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
society. 


Retirement  of  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes.— The  mem- 
bers, and  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
entertained  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes  at  a  farewell 
dinner  on  the  6th  instant,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resignation  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  board.  Sir 
Henry  Rew,  deputy  chairman  of  the  board, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  board  there  were  also  pre- 
sent several  chairmen  of  District  Wages  Com- 
rmtlees  and  the  new  chairman  of  the  Board 
Mr.  Colhngwood  Hope.  The  toast  of  the  ex- 
<  haim.an  of  the  board  was  given  by  Mr  F  D 
Ac-land,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Padwick  and  Mr.'  W  R 
Smith,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Henry  Rew  on  behalf  of 
the  members  and  staff  presented  to  Sir  Ailwyn 
Fellowes  a  silver  inkstand,  suitably  inscribed 
with  an  album  containing  the  signatures  of  the 
subscribers.  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes.  in  expressin  ? 
his  thanks,  stated  that  he  had  relinquished  the 
chairmanship  with  much  regret.  He  referred  to 
certain  rumotirrs  that  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lee 
he  had  not  given  all  the  reasons  for  his  Testa- 
tion, and  he  stated  emphatically  that  there  was 
no  ground  'or  such  statements. '  The  position  r,f 
chairman  was  an  anxious  and  difficult  one  but 
the  personal  good  feeling  which  had  prevailed 
and  the  loyal  support  he  had  received  from  all 
sections  had  greatly  lightened  his  task. 

c.^UdfUf"From  tests  carried  out  in  the  United 
States*  it  appears,  that  the  Japanese  Leguminous 
plant  Kudzu  (Pueraria  thunbergiana)  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  for  forage-  purposes  and  is  more- 
over, an  excellent  subject  for  training  over  ar- 
bours and  porches.  It  grows  with  great  rapiditv 
and  climbs  to  a  height  of  70  ft.  or  more  In 
more  southern  districts  of  the  United  States  it 
bears  its  clusters  of  purple  blooms  freelv,  but  in 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  it  blooms  onlv 
occasionally  In  Japan,  Kudzu  is  cultivated  on 
rough  rock  land  and"  steep  hillsides,  where  it  is 
utilised  for  pasture.  In  Florida,  where  it  has 
been  used  on  a  small  scale  for  "hav,"  the  plant 
yields  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  to  the  acre. 

R.H.S.   Teachers'  Honours  Examination Ten 

candidates  entered  for  the  R.H.S.  Teachers' 
Honours  Examination.  Of  these,  six  satisfied 
the  examiners,  three  failed,  and  one  did  not  pre- 
sent himself.  The  examination  consisted  of 
written  papers,  practical  work  and  a  viva-voce 
examination.  The  practical  and  viva-voce  ex- 
aminations were  held  at  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Wisley.  Surrey,  on  June  17th.  The 
examiners  report  that  much  of  the  prac- 
tical wcrk  did  not  reach  the  standard  expected  of 
honours  candidates.  Particularly  was  this  the 
case  with  the  ground  operations',  which  showed 
want  of  practical  knowledge.  The  same  de- 
fect was  also  apparent  in  the  work  done  in  the 
potting  shed.  The  summer  pruning  was  well 
done.  In  the  recognition  of  pests  and  the 
descriptive  work,  some  few  candidates  did  fairly 
well,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of  other's 
showed  lack  -both  of  knowledge  and  of  observa- 
tion. The  examination  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections :— (o)  General  Horticulture  as 
applicable  to  School  and  Cottage  Gardens;  (I,) 
Fruit  growing  in  the  open  :  (r)  Vegetable  grow- 
ing in  the  open,  or  with  only  the  most  simple 
protective  aids:  (rf)  Diseases  and  pests.  The 
following  candidates  secured  the  Honours  Certi- 
ficate:— Section  In)  :— W.  G.  Rush  ton.  6,  Knoll 
Road,  Sidciip:  Miss  E.  Pugh.  3.  Talbot  Road, 
N.6;  R.  Berks,  Peak  Forest.  Stockport;  R. 
Lock,  Gaunts  Common.  Wimborne,  Dorsef. 
Section  (c)  :— W.  A.  Nicholas,  31,  '  Mafeking 
Avenue,  East  Ham;  W.  E.  Cole,  Dvrham, 
Staple  Hill,    Bristol. 

Vegetable  Seed  Production  in  Denmark The 

methods  employed  in  Denmark  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  seed  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hansen  in  The  Seed 
World,  April  2nd,  1920.  In  the  case  of  Cab- 
bages, seed  is  sown  in  seed-beds  in  April  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  to  the  open  ground 
towards  the  end  of  May.  During  October  the 
heads  are  ready  for  lifting  and  those  which  are 
to  be  used  for  seed  are  pitted  in  heaps  about 
4  ft.  deep  and  covered  with  seaweed  to  keep  out 
frost.     In  early  spring  planting  for  seed  purposes 

♦Kixlzn.    By   C.    V.    Piper.     Departmental    Circular   89. 
U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 
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begins.  The  heads  are  slashed  -with  a  knife 
with  two  cuts  at  the  top  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  in  order  to  facilitate  the  emergence  of 
the  flower  stalk  A  furrow  is  drawn  with  the 
plough  and  the  heads  laid  in  and  a  second  furrow 
is  drawn  so  as  to  throw  about  two  inches  of 
soil  ever  the  Cabbage  heads  in  the  first  furrow 
and  tj  serve  for  the  planting  of  the  second  row, 
and  so  on.  The  climate  of  Denmark  is  mild 
enough  for  the  thin  covering  of  soil  to  serve  as 
protection  against  spring  frosts.  By  the  end 
of  August  the  seed  is  matured  and  ready  for 
harvesting.  Cauliflower  plants  for  seed  pur- 
poses are  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  in 
September.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  into 
frames  in  glass  houses  in  October  and  nets  are 
used  to  give  further  protection  during  cold 
nights.  In  February  the  seedlings  aire  trans- 
planted to  outside  hotbeds,  whence  they  are 
again  transplanted  in  April  or  May  into  their 
permanent  quarters  in  the  open.  The  seed  'S 
ready  for  harvesting   in  September  or   October. 

New  Park  for  Leith.—  By  the  terms  of  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  passage 
through  committee  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Amalgamation  Bill,  a  large  public  park  is  to  be 
provided  within  or  close  to  Leith.  This  will  he 
a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  the  old  burgh 
which  is  now  to  be  merged  in  Greater 
Edinburgh. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Messrs.  John  K.  King  and 
Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  have  forwarded  a  box 
of  Sweet  Peas  gathered  from  plants  growing  m 
fields.  The  blooms  are  exceptionally  fine,  both 
in  formation,  colour  and  size.  The  varieties  were 
Peace,  oink ;  Eva,  white;  R.  F.  Felton,  bluish- 
pink;  Warrior,  maroon;  and  Alexander  Mal- 
colm, scarlet.  From  Mr.  H.  Ballington,  Mat- 
lock Bank,  we  have  received  some  excellent 
new  varieties  of  Delphiniums  under  seedling 
numbers.  Mr.  Ballington  states  that  they  were 
all  raised  from  the  variety  King  of  the  Del- 
phiniums, crossed  with  the  single  Belladonna. 
The  best  sent  were  No.  la,  a  very  handsome 
spike  of  clear,  bright  blue  flowers;  3,  a  large 
single  flower  of  purple-blue  colour  with  a  white 
eye ;  3a,  a  very  deep  rich  blue  variety ;  and  7, 
very  pale   blue  with   a  mauvy-white   eye. 

Fighting  the  Plague  of  Eats.— Very  consider- 
able headway  in  the  reduction  of  the  rat  popula- 
tion and  consequent  saving  in  foodstuffs  has 
been  made  in  certain  counties  and  boronghs,  the 
local  authorities  of  which,  taking  advantage  .  f 
the  powers  given  them  in  the  Rats  Orders,  and 
following  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  organised  measures  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Rat  Officer.  When  the  present 
Act  came  into  operation,  other  local  authorities 
followed  suit,  but  there  still  remain  several, 
notably  those  of  all  the  counties  in  Wales, 
excepting  Anglesey,  Merioneth  and  Pembroke, 
and  in  England  the  counties  of  Derby,  Cumber- 
land, Dorset,  Gloucester,  Huntingdon,  Isle  of 
Ely,  West  Suffolk,  Oxford,  Shropshire,  Surrey, 
and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorks,  who  have,  so 
far,  failed  apparently  to  take  any  serious  'view 
of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter,  or  at  least 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  grappling  with 
the  problem.  One  cause  of  the  reluctance  of 
these  local  authorities  to  move  has  undoubtedly 
been  lack  of  support,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  opposition  from  the  farming  community, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  existing  Executive 
bndiels  to  shelve  the  question  until  the  new 
County  Committees  now  being  formed  can 
tackle  it.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  emphasised 
that  what  is  required  for  the  adequate  check- 
ing of  the  rat  plague  is  not  excuses,  but  Rat 
Officers  who  will  devote  their  whole  time  and 
attention   to  the  matter. 

Selecting  Seed  Potatos. — It  may  seem  early  to 
discuss  "seed  "  Potatos  for  next  season,  and 
yet,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  it 
is  not  too  early  to  select  seed  of  early  varieties. 
In  view  of  recent  references  to  this  subject  in 
our  columns  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that 
one  of  the  largest  Potato  growers  in  the  King- 
dom has  advised  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
that  the  great  secret  in  successful  Potato  grow- 
ing is  to  get  proper  seed.  He  considers  that 
there  would   be  a  very   considerable  increase   m 


the  Potato  crop  if  allotment  holders  and  others 
would  pay  more  attention  to  this  point.  He 
maintains  that  as  a  class  they  do  not  produce 
one  half  of  the  Potatos  that  they  should  do 
with  the  labour  and  the  manures  they  now 
use,  and  sends  the  following  account  of  the 
system  which  prevails  in  Jersey,  where  the 
I'otato  growers  largely  secure  their  seed  from 
their  own  stocks  in  the  following  manner  : — 
"  The  most  green  and  vigorous  plants  are  dug 
up  for  seed  when  the  Potatos  have  reached  about 
three-quarter  growth.  These  Potatos  are  put  in 
boxes  and  left  in  the  sun  until  they  get 
thoroughly  green  and  hard,  when  they  are  put 
away  in  a  shed  where  they  will  be  secure  from 
frost  for  the  winter.  The  Potatos  are  examined 
about  every  ten  days  to  see  that  they  are  not 
sprouting  too  much ;  this  is  prevented  by  giving 
them  more  air  or  moving  them  into  a  cooler 
position.  It  is  advisable  not  to  let  them  grow 
sprouts  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  If  of  an  early  variety  these  Potatos 
may  be  planted  early  in  March,  or  if  of  a  late 
variety  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  .  .  .  There  is  no  comparison  between 
seed  saved  in  this  manner  and  sets  saved  from 
Potatos  that  have  been  allowed  to  ripen.  Potatos 
for  this  purpose  must  be  lifted  while  they  are 
ill  vigorous  growth  and  before  any  signs  of  blight 
appear,  as  once  blight  has  shown  itself  in  the 
haulm  the  Potatos  would  not  keep,  if  dug  green, 
as  the  spores  from  the  leaves  and  the  spores  on 
the  land  immediately  affect  the  tuber  that  is 
dug  immature."  The  Ministry  has  no  hesitation 
in  confirming  this  advice. 

Northern  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  these  societies  was 
heild  at  Elgin  on  Friday,  June  25.  Colonel  C.  J. 
Johnston,  of  Lesmurdie,  presided,  and  the  follow- 
ing societies  were  represented  : — Banff  Field 
Club,  Elgin  and  Morayshire  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Association,  the  Committee  of  Management, 
Falconer  Museum,  Forres;  Inverness  Scientific 
Society  and  Field  Club,  and  Nairn  Literary 
Institute.  The  members  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  Colonel  Johnston,  after  which  some 
remarkably  erudite  and  instructive  papers  were 
read,  the  readers  being  Mr.  Leigh,  B.Sc. ,  Duff 
House,  Banff,  on  "  The  Cold  Spell  of  November, 
1919,"  which  will  long  remain  memorable  for  the 
remarkably  severe  frost  that  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  the  coldest  on  record; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Burgess,  M.A.,  Dyke,  read  a  very  in- 
structive paper  on  "  The  Flora  of  Culbin,"  in 
which  he  described  several  specimens  which 
had  previously  been  missed  by  botanists  visiting 
the  Culbin ;  some  excellent  papers  on  natural 
history  subjects  were  also  read.  In  the  evening 
the  members  dined  together  in  the  Station  Hotel, 
Colonel  Johnston  again  presiding.  On  Saturday 
the  members  had  an  excursion  by  car  to  Duffus 
Castle.  Hopeman  Quarries.  Burghead,  Forres, 
and  the  famous   Sands  of  Culbin. 

Mr.  Hay's  Appointment  to  Regent's  Park. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  who  has  been  superintendent 
of  Greenwich  Park  for  the  past  eight  years,  and 
was  previously  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lin- 
lithgow, Hopetoun  House,  South  Queensferry, 
Linlithgowshire,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Regent's  Park,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster,  whose  retirement  we  announced 
last  week.  Mr.  Hay's  success  as  a  cultivator 
of  hardy  flowers  at  Hopetoun  and  Greenwich 
is  an  assurance  that  the  high  horticultural 
reputation  which  Regent's  Park  has  so  long 
held  will  be  fully  sustained. 

Oak  Timber  from  Westminster  Hall  Roof. — 
Among  the  many  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
Empire  Timber  Exhibition  held  at  Holland 
Park,  few  attracted  more  attention  than  those 
concerned  with  the  old  roof  timber  of  West- 
minster Hall.  These  included  a  loan  from  H.M. 
Office  of  Works,  of  (a)  a  decayed  purlin  about 
20  ft.  long ;  (6)  a  piece  of  purlin  about  10  ft. 
long ;  (c)  a  piece  of  moulded  purlin  about  10  ft. 
long;  (d)  a  specimen  of  riven  wall  post  from 
No.  8  truss ;  (*>)  a  specimen  of  decayed  foot  if 
truss  No.  5 ;  (f)  a  specimen  of  tracery ;  (g)  a 
specimen  of  a  decayed  end  of  a  hammer  post 
from  truss  No.  8 ;  (A)  a  purlin  showing  deflec- 
tion and  method  adopted  in  Erring  up  to  receive 


rafters ;  (i)  a  specimen  of  new  Oak  supplied 
from  Wiligh.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
lent  two  drawings :  (a)  section  of  roof  of  West- 
minster Hall,  showing  state  of  great  purlin  in 
1917 ;  (4)  illustrations  of  Woodboring  Death 
Watch  Beetle,  showing  larva,  pupa,  complete 
beetle  and  position  when  at  work.  The  Science 
Museum  lent  a  model  of  the  Bay  of  Westminster 
Hall,  showing  Hammer  Beam  Roof. 

Proposed  National  War  Memorial. — Hyde  Park 
Corner  has  been  suggested  as  the  site  for  a 
National  Memorial  to  those  who  fell  in  the  great 
war.  The  proposed  memorial  would  take  the 
form  of  a  pylon  160  feet  above  the  floor  of  a 
great  hall  at  its  base.  On  either  side  of  this 
would  be  flanking  temples  having  ground  floors 
measuring  58  feet  by  28  feet. 

Preserved  Fruits. — Many  of  the  choicest  of 
those  delicacies  which  come  under  this  terna  are 
received '  from  China,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  preserved  fruits  in  Hong  Kong.  Recent 
heavy  demands  have  caused  a  sharp  revival 
in  business  with  Europe  and  America.  Great 
Britain  is  still  one  of  the  best  customers,  but 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  1919,  when 
shipments  to  that  country  were  valued  at 
151,793  dollars,  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
101,778  dollars  in  1917.  The  high  price  of 
sugar  militates  against  any  very  great  increase 
in  the  trade  and  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  sugar  available  in  the  Hong  Kong  district. 

Presentation  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. — The  annual  presenta- 
tion of  flowers,  herbs  and  vegetables  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  London  was  made 
by  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Court  of  the 
Gardeners'  Company  at  the  Mansion  House,  en 
Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.  It  is  considered  this 
gift  commemorates  the  action  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
who,  in  1632,  ordered  the  arrest  of  certain  un- 
authorised persons  who  were  trading  as  gar 
deners  in  defiance  of  the  Company's  charters. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Wed- 
nesday, July  21. — Southampton  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Summer  Show;  Hereford  and 
West  of  England  Rose  Society's  Show.  Thurs- 
day. July  22.— Royal  Botanic  Society's  Com- 
mittee Meeting.  Friday,  July  23.— Birmingham 
Summer  Show  (two  days) ;  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  Summer  Show,  at  Birmingham  (two 
days)."  Saturday,  July  24.— Wandsworth  Flower 
Show. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy-Five  Years 
Ago.  —  Horticultural  Society's  Show.  Chiawick. — 
With  the  12th  of  July  the  Garden  Exhibitions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  have  terminated  for 
this  year,  and  the  beauty  of  the  closing  scene 
was  worthy  of  that  unparalleled  display  of  flowers 
which  ushered  in  the  season.  We  have  witnessed 
many  July  Exhibitions,  and  our  general  impres 
sion'has  been  unfavourable  to  them,  for  they  are 
usually  a  spectacle  of  faded  or  fading 
beauty.  But  no  symptom  of  the  kind  was  visible 
last  Saturday.  On  the  contrary  the  plants  were 
in  some  respects  finer  than  on  any  former 
occasion  during  the  year — in  the  Orchids  and 
Heaths  for  example — and  the  fruit  was 
admirable.  Although  we  seldom  address  our- 
selves in  this  part  of  our  journal  to  the  details 
of  exhibitions,  yet  we  must  be  permitted  on  this 
occasion  to  mention  the  remarkably  beautiful 
fruit  sent  from  the  Queen's  Garden  at  Frogmore. 
It  abundantly  proved  Mr.  Ingram  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  Her 
Majesty's  gardener.  There  was  also  a  very 
remarkable  new  species  of  Fuchsia,  called  serrati- 
folia.  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Company, 
of  Exeter ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  tilings  that  have 
been  introduced  by  that  very  enterprising  firm, 
who  also  added  a  graceful  little  novelty  of  a 
lower  rank,  the  Salpichroa  glandiilosa.  with 
trailing  shoots  and  pale  yellowish-green 
pendent  tube-shaped  flowers.  We  are  authorised 
to  add  that  the  arrangements  for  the  next 
season  will  very  soon  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  committee  already  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  And  we  may  invite  all  persons  having 
suggestions  to  make  respecting  the  details  of  the 
exhibition  to  communicate  their  views  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  without  loss  of  time.  Gard. 
Chron.  July  l4lh,  1845. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CATTLE Y A  ALBANIA. 
Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  send  a 
fine  inflorescence  of  an  unrecorded  cross,  raised 
by  1he  firm,  between  Cattleya  O'Brieniana  alba 
and  their  famous  C.  Ham'isoniana  alba  Stanley's 
variety,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  September  15,  1908.  The  cross  re- 
tains the  compact  shape,  almost  equal  ovate 
sepals  and  petals,  the  well-displayed  lip  and 
clear  warlike  whiteness  of  C.  Harrisoniana  alba, 
but  is  increased  in  size.  It  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  the  large  and  useful  section  of  white 
Orchids  obtained  through  C.  O'Brieniana  alba, 
and  is  also  delicately  fragrant.  Mr.  John  C. 
Cowan.  Messrs.  Hassan's  manager,  states  that 
an  additional  merit  in  this  class  is  the  extra- 
ordinary time  during  which  the  flowers  remain 
perfect,  either  on  the  plant  or  as  out  blooms. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  SPLENDIDUM  ALBUM. 
The  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  splen- 
diduni  album  illustrated  in  Fig.  15,  was  grown  at 
Cardross  Park,  Dumbartonshire,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Archibald  Denny,  Bt.  The  plant  was  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Archibald  Denny  some  time  ago 
by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  and  is  speci- 
ally interesting  in  that  it  has  been 
grown  at  Cardross  Park,  among  various 
greenhouse  plants,  in  a  house  not  specially  con- 
structed for  Orchids.  The  spike  shown  carried 
over  forty  blooms,  but  some  of  the  flowers  were 
removed  before  the  photograph  was  taken.  To 
flower  an  Odontoglossum  successfully  in  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants  is  something  of  an  event, 
but  to  hav9  cultivated  it  so  well  that  it 
produced  a  spike  of  over  forty  flowers  is 
nothing  less  than  remarkable. 

COELOGYNE  PANDITRATA. 
This  strikingly  handsome  Coelogyne  is  making 
its  season's  growth  in  the  warm  house,  and  when 
new  roots  appear  the  plant  may  be'  top-dressed 
or  repotted.  As  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  produced 
at  distant  intervals  on  the  rhizome,  a  long, 
teak-v,  ood  basket  or  raft  is  the  best  receptacle. 
Ample  drainage  material  should  be  provided. 
The  usual  mixture  of  soil  may  be  rased.     T.  B. 


Fig 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    srLENniDUJl   ALBUM    AT 


CARDROSS     PARK. 


NEW   HYBRIDS. 
(Continued  from  Hay  1.  p.  213.) 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Poshyachinda 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Schroglossa . 

Cattleya  Aroon 

Cattleya  Muriel    

Dendi  obium  Primulardii       

Dendrohium  Gatton  Sunray 

Laelio-Cattleya  A.  Taylor       

Laelio-Cattleya  Chimaera      

Laelio-Cattleya      Mrs.      Willoughby 

Pembertou 

Laelio-Cattleya  Nazimova       

Laelio-Cattleya  Pavlova  

Laelio-Cattleya  Ianthe 

Laelio-Cattleya  W.  E.  Bisset 

Miltonia   Memoria  Crown    Priucess 

Margaret 

Odontioda  Armstrongii  

Odontioda  Camden       

Odontioda  Corojas         

Odontioda  Dauntless  var.  Blue  Bird 

Odontioda  Decia 

Odontioda.  Gatton  Glory         

Odontioda  Isabella         

Odontioda  Vera  Belle   ...        

Odontocidium  Tbwaitcsii       

Odontoglossum  Adula 

Odontoglossum  Bonaparte     

Odontoglossum  Diamond        

Odontoglossum  Eden 

Odontoglossum  Emma 

Odontoglossum  Eros      

Odontoglossum  Extraria        

Odontoglossum  Faustina       

Odontoglossum  Mrs.  Harry  Worsley 

Odontoglossum  Phillip 

Odontoglossum  R,  L.  Harrow 
Odontoglossum  St.  George  var.  Albion 
Odontoglossum  St.  Nicholas  ... 
Odontoglossum  multillorum ... 

Odontonia  Bijou 

Odontonia  Dora 

Odontonii  Gladys  

Odontonia  Latona         ...      '... 

Odontonia  Vulcan'        

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Ruby... 


parentage. 


B.-L.-C.  Veitchii  x  L.-C.  ealtistoglossa 
B.-L.-C.  Arderuiae  x  O.  Sclvroderae 

Blackii  x  Loddigesii  alba, 

Dusseldorfei  Undine  x  Mendelii  alba  ... 

Natural  Hybrid 

illustre  x  Dalhousieanum  luteum 

Dominiana  x  Gladiator      

L.-C.  Hector  x  C.  Dowiana  Kosita 
Baroness  Emma  x  eximia 

L.  pumila  x  C.  Titvus         

C.  Empress  Frederick  x  L.-C.  Pi  arro... 

L.-C.  Dominiana  x  C.  Warneri    

L.-C.  Martinetii  x  C.  Carmen       

Unrecorded       

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  Odm.  Armstrongiae 
Oda.  Coronation  x  Odm.  Illustrissimuin 

Oda.  Coronation  x  Odm.  Jasper 

Oda.  Coronation  x  Odm.  Armstrongiae 
Oda.  Charlesworthii  x  Odm.  Mars 
Odm.  King  George  V.  x  O.ta.  Colmaniae 
Oda.  Chanticleer  x  Odm  crispum 

Oda.  Bella  x  Odm.  Thais 

Oncid.  tigrinutn  x  Odm.  crispum 

eximium  x  Doris       

Aslaon  x  percultum  

King  Arthur  x  eximium    

Eva  x  eximium  xanthotes 

eximium  x  ashteadense     

Othello  x  President  Poineare     

crispum  x  laeve         

Dora  x  eximium        

amabile  x  Hnllii  King  Edward 

eximium  x  Phillipsianum  

crispo-Harryanum  x  eximium    

eximium  x  Alexandrina    

eximium  x  Promerens       

EdvvardU  x  Lindenii  

M.  vexillaria  x  Odm.  mirificum 

M.  Bleuana  x  Odm,  Dora 

M.  Bleuana  x  Odm.  exinl'nm      

M.  Bleuana  x  Odm.  mirific  im    

Odontonia  Louise  x  M.  Cha  iosworthii 
C.  Lord  Rothschild  x  S.-L.-C.  Marathon 


Exhibitor. 


Sanders. 
Baron  Schroder. 
Sanders. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Nea'e. 
W.  Horridge,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  Colman. 
Klory  A  Black. 
Flory  A-  Black. 
Baron  Schroder. 

Flory  &  Black. 
Flory  &  Black. 
Armstrong  A-  Brown. 
Flory  A  Black. 
Sanders. 

Armstrong  A  Brown. 

E.  R.  AslHon.  Esq. 

Armstrong  A  Brown. 

Armstrong  &  Brown, 

Armstrong  &  Brown. 

Sir  J,  Colman, 

Charlesworth. 

S.  O.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

R.  G.  Thwaitcs,  Esq, 

PantiaRalli,  Esq. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq. 

Messrs  McBean. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq. 

Pantia  Ralli.  Esq. 

Florv  A  Black. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Charlesworth  ADr.Lacrozc 

Mr.  J.  Evans. 

PantiaRalli.  Esq. 

Sanders. 

Charlesworth. 

The  H<m.  R.  .lames. 

Sir  J.  Colman. 

Charlesworth. 

Charlesworth, 

Charlesworth. 

Charlesworth. 

Charlesworth. 

J.  Cypher  A  Sons. 


KALANCHOE. 

Of  the  numerous  succulent  plants  grown, 
none  is  more  beautiful,  nor  more  free-flower- 
ing than  the  Kalanchoes.  The  various  members 
of  the  genus  are  of  easy  culture,  and  may  be 
grown  successfully  in  any  ordinary  warm  green- 
house  during   the   winter. 

Kalanchoe  flammea,  introduced  from  Somali- 
land,  in  East  Africa,  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
finest  species  in  cultivation.  The  plant  averages 
15  to  20  inches  in  height,  and  has  branching 
cymes  of  vivid  orange-scarlet  flowers,  carried 
well  above  the  small,  oval  foliage.  The  in- 
dividual flowers  are  about  i  inch  in  diameter. 
The  value  of  the  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  cannot  be  rated 
too  higlily,  and  specimens  grown  in.  small 
pots  are  most  useful  for  table  decoration.  The 
cut  blooms  last  fresh  in  water  for  7  or  8  days. 
The  flowering  season  is  from  June  to  the  end 
of  August. 

K.  carnea  is  another  beautiful  species  in- 
troduced from  South  Africa,  and  is  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  delicately  pink-coloured, 
wax-like,  fragrant  flowers.  The  plant  blooms  in 
December  and  continues  in  flower  throughout 
January  and  February.  This  species  was  illus- 
trated in  Card.  Chron.,  February  12,  1887  Fig 
48.  Specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  on  January  11,  1887.  gained  the  R.H.S. 
First-Class  Certificate.  The  stems  of  old  speci- 
mens are  said  to  form  large  boles  in  the  plant  6 
native  habitat.  .  . 

K.  Excelsior  is  a  hybrid  raised  between  a 
deeply  coloured  form  of  K.  flammea  and  K. 
Bentii.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour 
and  very  attractive,  the  individual  blooms  being 
larger  than  those  of  K.  flammea.  This  plant 
is  at  its  best  throughout  June  and  July. 

K  felthamensis,  another  distinct  hybrid,  was 
raised  between  K.  flammea  and  K.  Kirkn.  The 
flowers  are  a  brownish  crimson,  very  fragrant, 
and  produced    freely   during    April    and    May. 

K  kewensis  is  a  very  distinct  hybrid  raised 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  between 
£.  flammea  and  K.  Bentii.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  irose-pink,  the  foliage  partaking  more 
of  that  of  the  pollen  parent.  It  flowers  at  the 
same   time    as   K.    Excelsior. 

There  are  many  other  kinds,  but  those  men- 
tioned are  the  best  as  decorative  plants. 
Amongst  allied  plants  that  are  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation for  indoor  decoration  are  Kalosanthes 
(Crassula)  coccinea,  which  produces  masses  ot 
bright  scarlet  flowers :  Roehea  (Crassula)  falcate 
with  corymbs  of  bright  crimson  flowers;  and 
Crassula  iasminea,  which  has  white  flowers, 
tipped  with  crimson.  John  Heal,  V.M.tt. 
TINNEA   AF.THTOPICA. 

Time  was  when  this  plant  was  by  no  means  un- 
common, but  it  has  now  apparently  almost  dis- 
appeared from  cultivation.  It  is  a  shrubby 
member  of  the  Labiate  family,  f.nd  produces 
small  dark-coloured  flowers  from  the  axils  ot 
the  leaves  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  but 
most  freelv  during  the  late  spring  or  early 
summer.  From  their  tint  the  (lowers  are  by 
no  means  showv.  but  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  delicious  Violet -like  fragrance,  which,  as 
with  other  sober-coloured  flowers.  Boroma 
mecastigma,  for  ■example,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced'to  indicate  its  presence  in  a  good-sized 
structure.  It  is  not  a  very  shanely  growing 
plant,  and  needs  to  be  stooped  when  young  in 
order  to  ensure  a  bushy  habit.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  strike  readily,  and  the  plant  will 
thrive  in  ordinary  potting  compost.  This 
Tinnea  is  a  native  of  tropica.]  Africa,  and  was 
introduced  in  the  60's  of  the  last,  century.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  1866  its  name  is  to  be  found 
among  the  entries  for  a  new  plant  in  flower,  but 
it  was  not  awarded  a  prize,  being  certainly  less 
attractive  than  some  of  the  subjects  shown, 
although  in  fragrance  surpassing  them  all.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  and  re- 
quires the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  an  inter- 
mediate house.  There  is  a  form  of  this  plant 
known  as  dentata  in  which  the  opposite,  elliptic 
leaves  are  slightly  toothed.     T. 
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are  easily  discerned  when  full  grown,  being  of 
a  greenish-white  colour  with  a  bright  yellow 
band  across  each  joint,  on  which  are  small, 
black  spots.  Hand  picking  is  the  best  method 
of  eradicating  them. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    Pateman,   Gardener   to    C.    A.    Cain,    Esq.,    J. P., 
The    Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Budding  of  Fruit  Trees. — All  fruit  trees  may 
be  successfully  propagated  by  budding,  and 
this  method  is  practised,  now  much  more  than 
formerly.  Where  suitable  stocks  have  been 
procured  for  the  budding  of  fruit  -trees  they 
should  now  be  in  the  right  condition  for  per- 
forming the  work.  Late  July  and  early  in 
August  are,  perhaps,  the  best  times  for  budding. 
It  should  be  done  if  possible  in  damp,  dull 
weather,  as  the  buds  often  fail  when  it  is  very 
hot  and  dry.  In  such  conditions  it  is  wise  to 
shade  the  buds  from  direct  sunshine.  The  stocks 
and  wood  from  which  the  buds  are  taken  should 
be  as  equal  in  size  as  possible,  and  in  the  same 
condition.  The  buds  should  be  taken  from 
healthy,  clean  trees. 

Grafted  Trees.— Trees  that  weTe  grafted  in 
spring  require  attention.  The  clay  may  .be 
removed,  and  the  ties  loosened  ;  in  some  cases 
the  grafts  may  have  to  be  retied.  Shoots  that 
are  growing  freely  need  to  be  supported  by 
Bamboo  canes  or  other  neat  stakes,  to  prevent 
them  being  loosened  or  broken  out  by  strong 
winds. 

Red  and  White  Currants— If  the  fruit  is  to 
be  preserved  to  prolong  the  season,  attention 
should  be  given  to  keeping  the  bushes  free  from 
insect  pests.  Pinching  out  of  the  tODS  of  all 
growths  will  help  considerably  to  keep  the  bushes 
fre3  from  aphides.  On  light  soil  the  roots  may 
be  mulched  with  short  grass  or  some  other  suit- 
able material,  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Where 
these  small  fruits  are  required  over  a  long  sea- 
son, some  of  the  bushes  should  be  grown  in  a 
north  aspect,  and  they  will  succeed  trained  on 
north  walls.  It  will  be  necessary  to  net  the 
bushes  to  protect  these  late  fruits  from  birds. 

Fruit  Room.— The  fruit  room  should  be 
cleansed  on  wet  days  when  out-door  operations 
are  impossible.  Let  all  the  woodwork  he 
thoroughly  washed  with  strong  scapy  water, 
and  the  walls  coated  with  lime  wash.  No 
rubbish  or  decayed  fruit  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  fruit  room  at  any  reason  of 
the  year.  Soft  fruits  will  keep  in  a'. better  con- 
dition when  the  air  is  circulating  freely,  there- 
fore ventilate  the  room  when  soft  fruits  arc 
placed  therein. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Leoo.    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladi 
Ntjnbuhnhoi.me,    Wnrter   Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Androsace — The  numerous  species  of  Andro- 
sace  require  close  attention  during  the  summer 
months.  After  the  flowering  period,  red  spider, 
aphis  and  slugs  often  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  new  growth  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  cope  with 
these  pests.  In  smoky  districts  the  plants  may 
be  syringed  occasionally  with  advantage.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  of  "mossy  " 
kinds,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  sandy  peat  as  soon 
as   ripe. 

Tufted  Pansies.— Reserve  plants  of  tufted 
Pansies,  that  were  cut  back  a  few  weeks  ago, 
are  now  plentifully  furnished  with  strong,  new 
growths.  Place  fine  soil,  containing  plenty  of 
leaf-mould,  amongst  the  shoots  and  water*  the 
roots  frequently.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
hence  sufficient  roots  will  have  formed  to  allow 
of  setting  the  small  plants  in  a  shady  position. 
As  soon  as  new  growth  is  observed,  pinch  out 
the  points  to  obtain  a  bushy  habit.  Early  in 
October  the  young  stock  will  be  in  readiness 
to  plant  firmly  in  the  permanent  quarters. 
Deep  cultivation  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  fine 
display  of  flowers. 

Cucullia  verbasci. — Caterpillars'  of  the  Mullein 
moth  are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  of 
Verbascum  and  Celsia,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to   keep  a  sharp   watch   for   these   pests.     They 


PLANTS     UNDER     GLASS 

By  John  Coutts,  Foreman,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Cyclamen. — As  soon  as  the  young  plants  of  the 
florist's  Cyclamen  are  large  enough  they  should 
be  transferred  to  their  flowering  pots  ;  those  of 
five  inches  diameter  being  usually  large  enough. 
Old  plants  that  have  been  grown  on  require  six- 
inch  or  seven-inch  pots.  Wnen  old  corms  are  re- 
tained for  flowering  a  second  season  extra  care  is 
required,  as  they  are  very  uncertain  in  starting 
into  healthy  growth.  Good,  shapely  corms  with 
a  single  crown  of  leaves,  should  be  selected 
before  the  foliage  dies  down.  Old  conns  with 
several  crowns,  or  leaves  growing  from  several 
parts  of  the  conn,  generally  make  unsatisfactory 
growth  and  usually  fail  to  flower.  Old  Cycla- 
men corms  may  be  shaken  free  of  the  old  soil 
and  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even  out  .if 
doors.  In  fact  this  method  often  proves  more 
svecessful  than  when  they  are  grown  in  pots. 
In  the  autumn,  when  well  grown,  they  may  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  Young 
plants  are  best  grown  in  low,  span-roofed  pits, 
or  in  ordinary  garden  frames,  and  later  in  the 
season  the  lights  may  be  left  off  at  nights,  as 
the  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  dews.  The 
compost  for  the  final  potting  should  consist  of 
good  medium  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
leaf-mould,  old  mortar  rubble  and  a  little  char- 
coal ;  lime  in  some  form  is  very  necessary  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  Cyclamens.  During 
hot  weather  keep  the  stages  well  damped  and 
spray  the  plants  several  tin.es  duruig  the  day, 
shading  them  from  direct  sunshine,  as  they 
enjoy  cool,  moist  conditions.  Some  growers 
contend  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  feed  Cyclamens: 
this  is  a  great  fallacy,  as  they  greatly  benefit  by 
frequent  applications  of  diluted  liquid  mamrre 
and  soot  water,  when  they  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  Manure  and  soot  water  should 
always  be  freshly  made,  and.  when  applied,  the 
water  should  be  little  more  than  coloured.  The 
sour  smelling,  semi-solid  fluid  that  the  inex- 
perienced apply  as  liquid  manure  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Where  they  can  be  collected 
sheep  droppings  are  excellent  for  making  liquid 
n  anure. 


THE    ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  T.  w.  Briscoe.  Gardener  to  W.  E.  Ltsaght,  Esq., 
Castkford,  Chepstow. 
Seedling  Cypripediums.— The  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  examine  the  collection  of  seed- 
ling Cypripediums  to  ascertain  which  need 
larger  receptacles.  The  compost  will  usually 
be  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  larger 
pots  without  much  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
Fill  the  pots  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
broken  potsherds  for  drainage,  and  use  a  com- 
post formed  of  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum- 
moss,  the  whole  cut  up  moderately  finely.  Speci- 
mens nearing  the  flowering  stage,  and  especially 
those  with  C.  insiigne  either  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  parentage,  may  be  grown  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  Osmunda-fibre,  and  a 
moderate  sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks.  Smaller 
seedlings,  in  store  pots,  may  be  potted  off  singly, 
but  the  compost  should  be  cut  into  fine  portions 
and  a  little  sharp  sand  added.  Every  assist- 
ance should  be  given  the  plants  to  enable  them 
to  make  rapid  growth  and  reach  the  flowering 
period  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Keep 
their  surroundings  moist,  and  give  due  attention 
to  shading.  Thrips  are  troublesome  pessts  and, 
if  allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  ruin 
the  tinv  seedlings.  Directly  thrips  are  de- 
detected,  fumigate  the  house.  An  occasional 
spraying  overhead  with  a  reliable  insecticide 
will  do  much  to  check  the  spread  of  insect 
pests. 

General    Remarks. — In    an    ordinary    collection 
of    Orchids    much    of    the    repotting     and     top- 


dressing  will  have  been  finished,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  an  opportunity  will  occur  to  look  over 
the  plants  for  insect  pests.  The  grower's  time 
will  now  be  chiefly  devoted  to  watering,  damp- 
ing, shading  and  similar  operations,  while  a 
few  individual  plants  will  require  fresh  sod. 
To  keep  thrips  in  check,  the  house  should 
be  fumigated  mildly  at  frequent  intervals, 
choosing,  if  possible,  a  warm  evening  when  there 
is  little  or  no  wind.  Air  should  be  admitted 
early  the  following  morning,  and  the  blinds 
lowered  a  little  earlier  ihan  usual.  Plants  badly 
infested  with  scale  insects  should  be  sponged 
with  soft  water  which  may  be  just  coloured 
with  an  insecticide.  In  cleaning  plants  at  this 
season,  take  care  not  to  injure  the  young 
foliage.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to 
Phalaenopsis  and  similar  Orchids  that  only 
produce  two  or  three  leaves  during  the  year. 
New  growths  among  the  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
etc.,  may  need  the  temporary  support  of  a  thin 
stake.  In  tying  the  shoot  to  the  stick  allow 
sufficient  room  for  the  pseudo-bulb  to  develop. 
Plants  that  are  rooting  freely  should  be  afforded 
copious  supplies  of  water  until  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  fully  matured.  Every  division  will 
need  damping  down  twice  or  thrice  each  day, 
and  no  fire-heat  will  be  necessary  in  the  cool 
houses,  while  very  little  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  circulating  in  the  warmer  sections. 
Cool  house  Orchids,  and  all  seedlings  in  their 
various  stages  of  development,  will  benefit  by 
an  occasional  spraying  overhead.  The  present 
is  a  suitable  time  to  overhaul  the  heating  ap- 
paratus and  get  everything  in  order  before  the 
grower  takes  bis  annual  holiday. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  P.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Spender  Clat, 
M.P.,    Ford    Manor,    Lingfield,    Surrey. 

Melons Continue   to   make   fresh   sowings   of 

Melon  seed,  according  to  the  demand  and  con- 
venience, to  have  young  plants  in  readiness  for 
all  purposes.  Select  varieties  which  set  freely 
and  ripen  their  fruits  quickly.  Use  good  loam 
free  from  animal  manure,  and  feed  the  plants 
moderately  when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  giving 
just  sufheient  clear  water  to  prevent  flagging 
when  the  fruits  are  ripening.  Any  available 
pit  or  frame  may  be  utilised  for  the  growing  of 
late  Melons.  A  little  bottom-heat  is  essential 
to  the  fruits  setting,  and  also  to  their  ripening, 
but  almost  anything  that  will  ferment,  com- 
bined with  early  closing  of  the  frame,  will  main- 
tain a  temperature  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
good  Melons.  Assist  plants  that  are  swelling 
heavy  crops  of  fruits  with  a  weak  stimulant, 
which  may  be  given  at  every  alternate  watering, 
but  heavy  waterings  with  strong  manures 
would  tend  to  produce  gross  growth  and 
over-large  fruits,  deficient  in  flavour.  Melons 
in  frames  do  not  need  so  much  water;  much 
depends  upon  the  material  they  are  planted  in. 
Melons  may  follow  Potatos  in  frames  with  no 
preparation  of  the  soil :  the  leathery  foliage  the 
plants  make,  and  the  number  of  fruits  they 
produce,  show  plainly  what  may  be  done  without 
spending  time  and  labour  in  the  making  of 
fresh  beds. 

Cucumbers. — Old  plants  in  frames  in  full  bear- 
ing, or  those  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  should 
be  top-dressed  lightly  with  rich  compost  as 
suon  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  and  be 
watered  occasionally  with  dilated  liquid  manure 
or  stimulated  with" a  sprinkling  of  concentrated 
fertiliser.  Top-dressing  and  feeding  should  be 
generous,  and  the  plants  cropped  moderately  to 
keep  them  in  full  vigour.  Examine  the  plants 
two  or  three  times  weekly,  and  keep  each  lateral 
growth  pinched  and  the  bed  evenly  covered  with 
foliage.  Linings  of  fresh  fermenting  material 
should  be  applied  throughout  the  season  in 
order  to  maintain  a  brisk  temperature  for  the 
roots.  Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  make  sowings 
for  autumn  and  winter  supplies,  and  again 
later  for  spring  supplies.  Thoroughly  cleanse 
the  pits  before  the  plants  are  set  out,  and 
grow  them  sturdily  by  keeping  them  well  up  to 
the  roof-glass. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  H.    Wheeler.   Gardener  to   Mrs.    JenneR,    Wenvue 

Castle,    near    Cardiff. 
Spring   Cabbage. — The  first  sowing   of   Spring 
Cabbage  should   be  made  during  the  third  week 
ill   July,  to  be   followed   by  a   successional   sow- 
ing  early   in   August.     Seed   should   be  procured 
from  a  reliable  source,  as  plants  raised  from  an 
indifferent    stock    are    usually    apt    to    bolt    fn 
the    spring.         No    trouble    should      be     spared 
in  preparing  the  seed-bed  for  this  important  crop. 
Select  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  not  too  rich: 
and,   after   forking  it  over,   work   the  surface  to 
a  fine  tilth.     Sow   in  shallow  drills  made  fifteen 
inches    apart    and,    should    the    ground    be  dry, 
give    the    drills    a    thorough    watering    the    day 
previous  to  sowing.     Flower  of  Spring  and  Em 
peror  are  two  of  the  larger  kinds  that  do  well 
in  most  districts  :  Harbinger  is  also  an  excellent 
early  variety.     Where  space  permits,  early  varie- 
ties' may    be  sown    and   transplanting    firm    the 
rows  so  arranged  that  sufficient  plants  are  left  at 
the  required  distance  apart  to  crop  the  ground. 
These    will    make    small    hearts    by      the     late 
autumn ;    and    provide    early  heads  that    will   be 
much   appreciated. 

Turnips. — Turnips  to  provide  supplies  for 
autumn  and  winter  should  be  sown  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Yellow-fleshed  and  green  or  red-top 
varieties  are  hardy  and  suitable  for  present 
sowing.  Select  an  open  position  and  sow  in 
drills  made  at  fifteen  inches  apart.  Trouble 
from  Turnip-fly  may  be  anticipated  in  the  seed- 
ling stage,  but  if  the  seed  is  covered  with  a, 
thin  layer  of  sifted,  old  potting  soil,  it  will 
favour  a  quick  growth  and,  if  followed  by  fre- 
quent dustings  with  dry  grit,  will  help  to  ward 
off   the   fly 


transferred.  The  Hollyhock  was  propagated  only 
by  seeds  up  till  80  years  ago,  the  quality  of  the 
flower  meanwhile  remaining  unchanged  until  Mr. 
Baron,  of  Saffron  Walden,  by  means  of  a  rigid 
selection  produced  an  improved  strain.  His 
stock  was  secured  by  Chater,  of  the  same  town, 
and  the  latter  was  the  first  to  apply  names  to 
distinguish  varieties,  and  to  offer  them  for  sale  ; 
at  least  as  much  may  be  gathered  from  an 
article  of  Glenny  in  1846.  Some  names  of  early 
raisers  of  Hollyhocks  are  Bragg,  Bircham,  Roake 
Hawke,  John  Laing,  Downie,  and  Paul  of 
Cheshunt,  the  last  of  whom  published  a  little 
book  on  the  Hollyhock  in  1851,  entitled,  Ail 
Hour   with   the    Hollyhock. 

Always  I  he  guard  petals,  which  are  the  only 
petals  in  the  single  flower,  had  formed  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  double  flower,  and  Paul 
states  that  English  growers  favoured  a  guard 
petal  extending  "half  an  inch  beyond  the  central 
floral  parts,  while  Downie  represented  the 
Scottish  growers  as  favouring  three-eights  of 
an  inch.  Glenny,  in  his  Properties,  on  the  con- 
trary suggested  its  final  elimination,  which  later 
was  effected,  and  this  was  adopted  as  the 
florists'    type.      For  purely   decorative   purposes. 


Cuttings  which  rooted  readily  in  a  cold  frame 
were  procured  from  the  base  of  the  plant  in 
summer-.  A  considerably  larger  crop  of  cut- 
tings was  obtained  in  spring  from  old  stools 
which  were  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn  and 
wintered  in  a  cool  structure.  Many  of  these, 
however,  failed  through  "  damping  off,"  owing 
to  moisture  hanging  about  the  downy  foliage. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  placing  the  pots  con- 
taining the  cuttings,  under  a  hand'.ight,  which 
is  in  turn  stood  in  a  cool  house,  where  no 
moisture  can  gather  on  the  leaves.  But  the 
surest  way  of  producing  plants  from  young 
shoots  is  by  root  grafting.  This  consists  in 
selecting  "pieces  of  root  of  the  same  proportions 
as  the  stem  of  the  scion  to  be  introduced,  fitting 
the  two  and  joining  them  together  till  a  living 
junction  takes  place.  A  pin  thrust  through 
stock  and  scion,  or  tying  with  a  piece  of  mat- 
ting, I  have  found  always  to  he  sufficient  attach- 
ment 

A  more  effective  way  of  increasing  stock 
than  any  of  the  above  is,  however,  by  means 
of  "  eyes."  Stems  in  this  case  are  cut  in 
pieces,'  each  with  an  "  eye,'  the  incipient 
flower    buds,    if    any,    being    removed    and     the 


HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 

ANCHUSAS. 
It  is  usual  to  see  Anchusa  italica  growing   m 
the  herbaceous  border  as  an  isolated  plant  or  in 
clumps  of  three  or  four  specimens,  and  it  is  not 
often  massed  in  a  bed  by  itself  as  shown  in  the  il 
lustration  reproduced  in  Fig.  16.    This  bed,  which 
is  by  a  stream  in  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs's  garden 
at  Aldenham,  with  a  stone  bridge  as  an  effec- 
tive   background,    proves    a    source    of    delight 
over  a  long  period.     The  plants  comprise  splendid 
masses  of   the  beautiful   Gentian-blue   flowers   of 
Anchusa    italica      "  Dropmore    variety,"     com- 
trasting  and  carefully  mixed  with  A.  i.  Opal,  the 
latter  a  charming  variety  with  sky-blue  flowers. 
This   bed   has  an   advantage  in    that   the  plants 
are  perennial,  and  though  in  course  of  time  An 
chlisas  exhaust  their  vitality  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  flowers  they  produce,  yet  this  is  easily 
remedied  by  propagating   fresh  stock   from   root 
cuttings  (similar  to  the  method  adopted  far  Sea- 
kale)  during  the  winter.     These  readily  produce 
good  plants,  which  are  used  for  replenishing  the 
bed  in  the  spring.     The  Anchusas  do  not  exhibit 
iny  great  preference  with  regard  to  soil  or  situa- 
tion, and  thereby  prove  most  useful  for  all  types 
of  gardens. 

Anchusa  myosutidiflora  is  another  very  lovely 
species,  which  looks  more  like  a  giant  "  Forget- 
me-not"  than  an  Anchusa.  This  plant  is 
equally  happy  growing  alongside  a  stream,  in  a 
flower  border,  or  in  a  large  pan  in  the  alpine 
house,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  beautiful  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Edwin  Beckett. 
THE  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  revival  of  this 
the  most  stately  of  all  border  flowers,  though 
I  can  scarcely  dare  to  anticipate  an  early  re- 
covery of  the  position  it  held  some  40  years 
ago,  or  a  little  more,  when  it  succumbed  to  the 
attacks  of  Puceinia  disease.  It  is  a  very  old 
garden  flower  and  we  are  able  to  trace  its'  very 
long  history  from  the  beginning  of.  the  sixteenth 
century — and  towards  at  least  the  end  of  that 
centurv  there  were  doubles  in  various  colours, 
as   well   as  singles— right  on  till   to-day. 

There  are  mediaeval  references  to  the  Holly 
hock,  but  these  are  applicable  solely  to  Althaea 
officinalis,   and   from   this   plant  the   name   was 
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however,  the  guard  petal  from  an  artistic_  point 
of  view  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  it  is  still  re- 
tained i.i  .seedling  strains,  very  wisely,  as  I 
think. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Hollyhock,  during  the  period  of  its  popularity, 
was  grown  more  extensively  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England  than  in  the  Southern  Counties. 
In  the  north  the  plants  were  largely  grown  against 
south  walls  in  gardens  and  on  the  walls  of 
cottages,  but  I  have  also  seen  them  occupying 
similar  'positions  in  the  south.  In  Scotland, 
too,  they  were  employed  with  good  effeot  near 
the  back  of  mixed  borders  with  a  row  of 
Dahlias  in  front  of  them,  one  between  every 
two  Hollyhocks.  But  in  borders  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  for  grouping  a  truly  grand  effect 
is  obtained  by  massing  ten  or  so  of  a  colour, 
and  indeed  where  there  is  extent  enough  there 
is  hairdly  a  limit  to  the  number  that  may  be 
so   massed. 

It  is  indicative  of  how  little  was  known  re- 
garding the  propagation  of  the  Hollyhock,  that 
Glenny.  writing  shortly  after  Baron  had  com- 
menced his  experiments,  recommended  for  this 
purpose  the  detachment  of  basal  growths,  each 
with  a  portion  of  root  attached,  but  soon  there 
were  other  menus  discovered,  all  of  which  I 
have  practised   with   success. 

As  novelties  were  distributed  at  half  a 
guinea  each,  every  portion  of  a  plant  that 
could    bo  employed    for  propagation     was     used 


"  eye  "  buried  in  a  light,  open  compost,  either 
in  an  ordinary  cutting  box  or  if  a  large  num- 
ber, in  a  cold  frame.  The  eyes  should  be 
kept  shaded  till  roots  are  produced,  when  each 
may  be  transferred  to  a  4-inch  pot  and  grown 
on  for  planting  out    the  next  spring. 

It  must  be  understood  in  dealing  with  the 
Hollyhock  that  it  is  to  all  intents  a  hardy 
plant  and  that  left  to  itself,  it  will  flourish 
in  the  open  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  there- 
fore, that  forcing  for  propagating  purposes  is 
inimical  to  its  well  being.  Moreover,  the 
double  Hollvhock  regarded  as  a  garden  flower  is 
distinct  in  'effect  from  the  equally  beautiful 
single  flowered  kinds.  Perhaps  the  latter  in- 
dividually are  the  more  beautiful,  yet  for  effect. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  good  colours  in 
doubles  gives  more  satisfaction.  And  the  florist 
will  always  turn  to  varieties  that  meet  his  re- 
quirements, for  pleasure,  and  I  shall  hope  that 
the  above  notes  on  how  to  increase  and  main- 
tain a  stock  of  plants  will  be  of  use  to  those 
who  have  grown  up  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Hollvhock  i  nil.  Disease,  certainly,  has  not  been 
so  prev  lent  of  iv  ent  veai-! — 1-st  vear  I  saw  none 

As  a  partial  remedy,  I  would  recommend 
spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of  lime  sulphur 
or  1  oz.  to  2  ozs.  of  Gishurst  Compound  in 
one  gallon  of  water.  In  my  experience,  when 
climatic  conditions  are  favourable  t,.  the  fungus, 
jt  is  practically  uncontrollable.  R.  P. 
TirotTwslon. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  ... 

Local  Sews.— Corretpondenti  will  greatly  oblige  by 
tending  to  the  Editort  early  intelligent*  o!  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interett  to  our  reader!,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  it  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturittt. 

Illustrations—  The  Baitort  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  lor 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  lost 
or  injury. 


THE   MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

THE  past  month  certainly  did  nothing 
to  improve  the  fruit  prospects. 
What  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"June  drop"  amongst  Apples  and  Plums 
wa»  unusually  severe,  and  caused  the 
thinning  of  crops  which  were  already  too 
light.  Then  the  weather,  though  by  no  means 
excessively  wet,  went  to  extremes  which  were 
unfavourable  to  vegetation.  The  month  opened 
with  "a  week  of  cold,  easterly  winds,  with  white 
frosts  on  several  mornings  and  bright  sunshine 
during  the  day.  These  conditions  favoured  the 
spread  of  insect  pests.  And  as  so  often  hap- 
pens when  Apples  are  practically  free  from 
aphis  at  blouming  time,  the  pests  came  later 
in  the  form  generally  called  aphis  blight,  the 
air  being  full  of  winged  migrants,  the  source 
of  which  never  seems  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  The  insects  swarmed  over  the 
trees — branches  as  well  as  leaves  —  the  old 
grease-bands  on  the  stems  being  thickly  coated 
with  victims.  I  think  these  late  attacks  are 
worse  than  early  ones.  Aphis  in  the  bloom 
clusters  can  be  dealt  with  fairly  easily,  but  a 
sudden  blight  later  is  very  difficult  to  cope 
with.  The  leaves  are  curled  almost  at  once, 
and  the  enemies  protected.  However,  prompt 
spraying  with  nicotine  and  soft  soap  certainly 
did  good.  Trees  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
were  not  sprayed  are  in  many  cases  brown  with 
dead  leaves,  whereas  mine  are  now  making  new 
growth,  and  look  fresh  and  green;  but  there 
will  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  "  scrumps,  " 
or  undeveloped  fruit,  amongst  the  Apples. 

The  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
following  the  cold  period,  was  mostly  of  the 
close,  thundery  type,  which  encourages  fungous 
diseases.  Apples  and  Pears  are,  in  many 
cases,  disfigured  by  scab,  and  brown  rot  has 
appeared  on  the  fruit  of  these  and  of  Plums. 
On  the  last-named  it  promises  to  be  very 
serious,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  trees  of  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific.  The  fruits  are  just  on  the  point 
of  colouring,  and  many  are  rotting.  Much  of 
the  fruit  is  split,  probably  owing  to  mild  weather 
following  the  check  of  early  June,  and  the 
disease  doubtless  gains  entrance  in  the  cracks. 
If  other  varieties  follow  suit  as  they  ripen  the 
loss  will  be  enormous. 

High  Prices  Justified. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  poor  fruit 
year.  The  crop  reports  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  indicate  a  short  yield  of  orchard 
fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  told 
that  Kent  is  hit  harder  even  than  in  1918.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public 
will  realise  that  high  prices  are  justified,  and 
that  nothing  else  can  save  the  growers  from  a 
disastrous  season.  Although  no  official  pro 
nouncement  has  yet  appeared,  I  believe  that 
all  control  of  fruit  prices  will  cease  at  the  end  of 
July. 

Black   Currants. 
Growers    have    no    reason    to    complain    of  the 
prices   realised   for   bush   fruits.     I   was   offered 


24s.  per  half-bushel  (24  lb.)  on  rail  for  the  whole 
of  my  crop  of  Black  Currants;  but  I  shall  not 
regret  having  declined  it,  the  market  price 
having  reached  30s.  for  several  consignments. 
This  crop  has  yielded  well  where  the  bushes 
are  young  and  have  had  generous  treatment. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  give  Black 
Currants  too  much  manure,  and  for  this  reason 
there  must  be  an  advantage  in  having  them 
in  quarters  by  themselves.  In  my  plantations 
they  have  been  used  only  as  a  temporary  crop 
between  orchard  trees,  to  be  grubbed  when  the 
latter  need  all  the  room.  Under  this  system 
there  is  a  difficulty  about  giving  the  Currants 
all  the  manure  they  could  use.  One  cannot 
prevent  the  young  top  trees  from  getting  it  too, 
with  the  result  that  they  make  rank  growth  and 
bearing  is  delayed.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  young  Plums. 

This  has  been  a  good  season  for  the  Boskoop 
Giant  variety  and  those  of  the  French  group, 
as  they  have  not  suffered  much  from  their  com- 
mon failing,  "  running  off,"  or  dropping  of 
several  Currants  from  the  end  of  each  bunch. 
The  Goliath  or  Victoria  type,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  cropped  nearly  so  heavily  as  it  did 
last  year,   when  it  yielded  particularly  well. 

Grass  ».  Cultivated  Orchards. 
Of  my  Apple  orchards,  decidedly  the  best 
promise  is  given  by  one  of  eight  acres  which 
was  sown  with  Lucerne  in  1917.  There  is  now 
quite  as  much  grass  as  Lucerne,  though  a  dress- 
ing of  10  cwt.  of  basic  slag  per  acre,  applied 
last  autumn,  has  given  a  striking  result  in 
encouraging  the  Lucerne  and  Clovers.  A  heavy 
crop  has  just  been  cut  and  left  under  the  trees 
to  serve  as  a  mulch.  It  is  remarkable  how 
soon  these  mulches  disappear  into  the  ground. 
The  gain  in  humus  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen  gathered  by  the  legun.inous  plants 
must  be  considerable.  I  cannot,  however, 
definitely  conclude  that  this  orchard  looks 
better  than  those  on  cultivated  ground  because 
of  the  herbage.  The  trees  are  older,  and  are 
therefore  less  attractive  tu  the  aphides,  which 
have  done  so  much  harm  to  the  younger  trees. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions   in  fruit-growing. 

Notching  Fruit  Trees. 
Some  interesting  experiments  in  ringing  and 
notching  were  carried  out  at  the  Long  Ashton 
Experiment  Station  last  year.  The  latter  process 
has  long  been  followed  by  the  French  in  the 
training  of  restricted  trees,  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  practised  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 
Yet  it  seems  likely  to  be  of  use  to  nurserymen 
and  others  who  have"  the  care  of  trained  trees, 
and  even  occasionally  to  the  market  grower. 
Notching  consists  of  cutting  out  a  small  cres- 
centic  piece  of  bark  by  two  cuts  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  it  should  be  done  in  May  or  early 
.Tune.  Notching  above  a  tnid  or  shoot 
strengthens  it;  notching  below  weakens.  At 
Long  Ashton  the  trial  was  restricted  to  buds  on 
one-year-old  wood.  The  result  of  notching  above 
a  bud  was  in  nearly  every  case  that  the  bud 
affected  made  more  growth  than  similar  buds 
situated  on  untreated  shoots.  Notching  below 
a  bud  in  every  case  prevented  growth  and  kept 
the  bud  dormant.  The  two  effects  were  shown 
strikingly  where  both  operations  were  performed 
on  the  same  shoot.  In  this  case,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  terminal  three  buds,  which  grew 
into  shoots,  every  bud  with  a  notch  underneath 
remained  dormant,  and  every  bud  with  a  notch 
above  grew  into  a  short  wood  spur.  Marl-et 
Grower, 
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VALUE   OF   WILLOW    AS   TIMBER. 

On  several  occasions  attention  has  been 
directed  in  these  pages  to  the  value  of  Willow 
timber  for  the  making  of  cricket  bats,  and  the 
sale  lately  of  160  trees  from  a  sewage  farm  at 
Chelmsford,  for  £650,  again  brings  the  matter 
to  the  front.  The  Willow  will  thrive  almost 
anywhere,  and  only  a  short  time  since  a  tree 
of  the  kind  suitable  for  the  making  of  bats, 
that  was  uprooted  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
sold  for  £10.  and  for  another  still  standing,  £20 
was  refused.  Comparatively  little  was  done  in 
the  making  of  cricket  Ibats  during  the  wax,  and 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  London 
informed  me  that  for  one  bat  sent  abroad  during 
that  period,  a  thousand  were  dispatched  in  pre- 
war days. 

With  the  revival  of  cricket,  the  demand  for 
high-grade  Willow  timber  for  bat-making  has, 
however,  again  approached  the  normal,  and 
the  country  is  being  scoured  for  trees  of  the 
right  sort,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  Many  kinds  of  Willow  are  found 
growing  in  this  country,  though  one  only  pro- 
duces the  particular  class  of  timber  from  which 
first-class  bats  are  made.  For  ordinary  or  school 
bats  the  wood  of  the  White-  or  Huntingdon 
Willow  (Salix  alba)  and  other  kinds  are  some- 
times used,  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  cross 
between  that  species  and  the  Crack  Willow  (S. 
fragilis),  named  S.  coerulea,  produces  by  far 
the  best  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  cricket  bats. 

This  is  important  in  the  cultivation  of  Willow 
trees  for  bat-making,  as  ihe  timber  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  tree  culti- 
\ated  in  this  country.  The  Cricket-bat  Willow, 
by  which  name  it  is  generally  known  all  over 
England,  is  popularly  designated  in  the  trade 
the  "  close-barked  "  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  "open-barked  "  or  Crack  Willow. 
Some  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the  forms 
of  Willow,  but  S.  coerulea  has  a  somewhat 
fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  the  main  branches 
having  an  upright  inclination,  while  the  lark 
is  of  a  grey  or  slate  colour  with  long,  usually 
straight,  narrow  fissures,  closely  arranged,  and 
from  which  fact  the  term  "  close-barked  *'  has 
been  derived.  The  leaves  have  a  bluish  tint, 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  covered  with  bluish- 
grey  hairs  on  the  under  side,  while  a  constant 
difference  between  the  hybrid  and  parent  is 
the  .predominance  of  female  flowers. 

Both  in  the  Huntingdon  and  Crack  Willow 
the  bark  fissures  are  usually  rugged  and  placed 
much  farther  apart  than  in  the  hybrid.  The 
great  importance  of  recognising  and  growing  for 
economic  purposes  the  true  variety,  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  known  that  makers  of  cricket 
bats  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  the 
true  "  close-barked  "  tree,  and  the  English  bat- 
maker  is  keen  in  recognising  the  characteristics 
of  the  timber  he  requires,  and  will  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  trees  of  the  right  kind. 
Regarding  prices  of  Willow  timber  suitable  for 
the  best  class  of  cricket  bats,  these  have  ranged 
in  recent  years  from  about  4s.  to  upwards  of  10s. 
per  cubic  foot.  At  Bishops  Stortford,  from  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey's  estate,  close-barked  Willow, 
suitable  for  bat  and  toy-making,  met  with  a 
ready  sale  and  realised  up  to  lis.  6d.  per  foot. 
In  Hertfordshire  eleven  trees  realised  the 
v.  rv  handsome  sum  of  £90 :  while  £20 
was  refused  for  four  trees  in  Essex.  Such 
prices  are,  however,  exceptional,  and  only 
obtained  for  picked  timiber  of  the  highest  quality, 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  waste  when  used 
in  the  making  of  first-class  cricket  bats.  One 
of  the  largest  users  of  Willow  timber  in  the 
Metropolis  informed  me  that  the  average  price 
he  had  paid  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
war  worked  out  at  under  6s.  per  foot  for  wood 
of  average  qi  ality.  The  home  of  the  true  Cricket- 
bat  Willow  is  the  Eastern  English  Counties, 
though  some  useful  tiees  have  of  late  years  been 
picked  up  by  dealers,  within  n  range  of  twelve 
miles  of  London 

Willow  timber  is  at  present  largely  employed 
in  the  making  of  artificial  limbs,  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  this  wood  having  been  found,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that   from  three  to  five 
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years  is  required  for  seasoning.  The  timber  is 
light,  tough,  elastic,  and  not  inclined  either  to 
split  or  splinter. 

For  railway  brakes,  bottoms  of  carts  and 
waggons,  floats  of  paddle  steamers,  portions  of 
water  wheels,  and  shoemakers'  cutting  boards 
Willow  timber  is  valuable.  By  artists  it  is 
esteemed  for  their  charcoal  crayons.  Where 
teasing  qualities  of  timber  are  more  essential 
than  hardness,  Willow  wood  has  perhaps  no 
equal. 

Willows  for  timber  purposes  are  readily  raised 
either  from  rooted  cuttings  or  sets,  the  latter 
being  the  cheapest,  and  probably  the  best 
method.  The  sets  are  usually  from  12  to  20  feet 
long,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
chosen  from  pollarded  trees,  straight,  clean, 
branchless  shoots  being  preferred. 
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SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN. 


Permanent  subjects  of  a  suitable  character 
should,  where  possible,  predominate  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden.  A  collection  of  suitable  hardy 
species,  judiciously  grouped,  will  provide  the 
planter  with  a  comparatively  easy  task  in 
obtaining  a  pleasing  and  somewhat  different 
effect,  each  season.  Only  a  small  quantity  of 
half-hardy  plants  will  then  be  needed  to  furnish 
open  spaces;  moreover,  the  resources  of  the 
glass  department  will  not  become  unduly  taxed. 
Varieties  of  Acer,  Aralia,  Acaoia,  Bambusa, 
Gyneriiun,  Hemerocnllis.  Funkia  and  Ferns  are 
all  suitable  for  permanent  planting.  More 
tender    species,   for    embellishing    the    garden    at 


PUYA  CHILENSIS. 


This  plant,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  and  forms,  I  am  told,  considerable 
masses  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Pine- 
apple family  and  is  exceedingly  handsome  when 
in  full  flower,  in  spite  of  its  yellowish-green 
appearance.  Tile  remarkable  specimen  illustrated 
in  Fig.  17  was  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Tresco 
Abbey  in  about  the  year  1845  and  has  been 
growing  rapidly  southward  and  eastwards  ever 
since,  so  much  so  that  it  caused  the  diversion 
of  the  path  several  times  and  has  long  since 
passed  the  Cordyline  australis,  depicted  in  the 
background.  Mercifully,  the  plant  as  it  pro- 
ceeds dies  away  in  the  rear,  but  while  occasion- 


Fig.    17. — puya    chilensts    flowering    in 


They  may  be  planted  when  cut  in  Spring,  or 
placed  together  in  a  ditch  o>-  pond  for  about 
a  month,  when  rootlets  will  form.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  planting  to  prevent  loosening 
the  bark,  and  to  avoid  this  a  hole  about  21  feet 
deep  is  made  by  driving  an  iron  rod  into  the 
ground  where  the  set  is  to  be  planted.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Willow  will  grow  in  any  but 
the  most  exposed  situations  and  in  dampish  loam 
where  only  a  limited  number  of  other  trees  would 
succeed,  and  that  it  arrives  at  maturity  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age  and  produces  valuable 
limber,  its  cultivation  for  profit  is  to  be 
recommended.     A.  D.     Webster. 


THE     GARDENS    AT    TRESCO    ABBEY,    ISLES    OF    SCILLY  : 
INFLORESCENCES. 

the  present  time  include : — Agave,  Cycas, 
Cnnum,  Cordyline,  Canna,  BrugmiJteia,  Palms, 
Xea,  Musa  and  Eucalyptus.  A  few  plants  of 
Lilium  auratum  and  its  varieties  may  be 
planted  .out  from  pots  to  mark  prominent  points, 
and  Caladium  esculent  urn.  lifted  and  stored  last 
November,  should  be  planted  in  rich,  moist  soil 
in  a  somewhat,  shady  position.  Luxurious 
leafage  should  obtain  in  tin*  sub-tropioal  garden; 
therefore  attention  should  be  paid  to  feeding 
and  watering  the  roots,  also  to  overhead  spray- 
ing- with  soft  water  towards  the  close  of  warm 
days.  A  snug,  warm  situation  will  assist  greatly 
in    obtaining  a    free    growth.     L. 


\Phoio    by   Messrs.    Gibsvn   ami    Sons, 
THE     SPECIMEN    PRODUCED    THIRTEEN    LARGE 


ally  rooting  afresh,  it  nevertheless  depends  on 
its  original  roots  for  its  main  subsistence  while 
it  pushes  out.  great  rhizomatose  branches. 
These  latter  bear  at  the  extremities  large  tufts 
of  rigid  leaves  which  are  armed  with  hooked 
spikes  turning  up  from  the  apex  of  the  leaf  to 
half  way  down  and  then  are  reversed;  the 
whole,  therefore  forms  an  impenetrable  jungle 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  plant 
flowers  each  year,  but  this  year  has  thrown 
up  13  spikes,  an  unusually  large  number.  A 
plant  of  Puya  chilensis  which  flowered  at  Kew 
is  figured  in  Tint.  Man-,  t.  -4715.  A.  0. 
Dorrien   Smith,   Tresco     Ibbey, 
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CHERMES  ATTACKING  TREES  OF  THE 
DOUGLAS  FIR. 


Your  issue  of  June  26  (No.  1748,  Vol. 
LXVIL,  p.  318]  contains  an  article  by  Professor 
Henry  on  "  Chermes  Attacking  Douglas  Fir." 
Having  made  a  study  of  this  remarkable  family 
of  insects  for  a  number  of  years,  a  few  additional 
words  on  the  subject  from  my  pen  may  not 
seem  out  of  place. 

Chermes  Cooleyi,  Gillette,  has  appeared  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Bagley  Wood,  near  Oxford, 
and  became  very  prevalent  last  year  (1919).  The 
insect  has  this  year  infected  a  number  of  plants 
in  the  nurseries.  One  of  these  plants  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  (Fig.  18)  and  upon  it  is  seen 
the  "  sistens  "  stage,  developed  in  the  spring 
from  hibernating  larvae.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  adult  insects,  each  with  a  covering  of  white 
wool,  are  situated  upon  the  old  needles,  where, 
by  sucking,  little  damage  can  be  effected.  From 
the  numerous  eggs  laid  iby  each  under  the  wool, 
minute  larvae  are  hatching,  many  thousands  of 
which  have  crept  on  to  the  new  green  shoots, 
the  leaves  of  which  already  present  an  unhealthy 
and  drooping  appearance.  The  photograph  was 
taken  early  in  May. 

Examined  at  the  end  of  May,  the  majority  of 
these  larvae  had  disappeared,  for,  in  process  of 
development,  they  had  developed  wings,  and 
flown,  probably,  to  Sitka  Spruce.  These  winged 
individuals  are  known  as  the  "  sexuparae."  The 
minority  of  the  above-mentioned  larvae  had 
secreted  wool,  and,  as  adults  without  wings, 
resembled,  in  general  appearance,  the  sistentes, 
but  had  kept  upon  the  new  leaves ;  they  are 
called  "  progredientes,"  which  again  lay  eggs, 
the  larvae  from  which  develop  again  into 
'•  progredientes  "  or  li  sistentes. M  The  latter, 
as  larvae,  hibernate  till  next  spring,  when  they 
begin  the  "  closed  "  cycle  on  the  Douglas  Fir 
again. 

The  winged  sexupara  'forms  settle  on  the  old 
branches  of  Sitka  Spruce,  and  there  produce  a 
sexual  generation,  all  other  generations  being 
asexaul.  From  this  stage  onwards  we  are  as 
yet  not  quite  certain  of  the  details,  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  state  briefly  what  occurs  in  the 
closely  allied  Chermes  strobilobius,  Kalt,  which 
alternates  upon  Larch  and  Norway  Spruce.  Each 
adult  sexual  female  lays  but  one  egg  which 
hatches  in  July  into  a  larva  which  hibernates, 
find  becomes  an  adult  "  fundatrix  "  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Developing  on  an  old  and  weak 
Spruce  bud,  this  generation  with  its  numerous 
offspring  converts  the  bud  into  a  "  gall  "  into 
the  chambers  of  which  the  latter  creep  and 
develop. 

All  of  these  individuals,  after  the  opening  of 
the  galls  in  early  June,  become  winged  adults 
(the  Gallicola  migrans)  and  fly  to  Larch  (to 
Douglas  Fir  in  the  oase  of  Chermes  Cooleyi). 
Here  they  lay  eggs  on  t he  needles,  and  the  re- 
sulting larvae  become  adult  "sistentes"  after 
hibernation,  and  so  start  the  cycle  afresh.  In 
both  cases  the  Larch  and  Douglas  Fir  respec- 
tively are  termed  the  ' '  intermediate  host  - 
plants."  Some  species  of  Spruce  always  acts 
as  the  "true  host-plant,"  upon  which  the  sexual 
generation  and  the  gall   are  produced. 

Different  species  of  Chermes  alternate  between 
a  Spruce  as  host-plant,  and  Larch,  Douglas  Fir, 
Scots  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Silver  Fir  re- 
spectively. One  or  two  are  confined  to  Spnice, 
and  the  generation  on  the  intermediate  hosts 
has  been  lost ;  in  these  cases  the  winged  Gal- 
licola migrans  produces  the  "  fundatrix,"  so  that 
the  sexual  generation  is  also  omitted. 

In  nurseries  Professor  Henry  has  advocated 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  but  fumiga- 
tion with  cyanide  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended before  planting  out  in  the  forest. 

Except  for  one  or  two  species  with  abbreviated 
cycles  on  Spnice  only,  the  winged  sexupara  form 
of  all  species  collect  on  Norway  Spruce,  and  in 
one  case  on  Sitka  Spruce,  in  or  before  June,  and 
the  great  majority  of  individuals  seem  to  prefer 
only  the  lower  branches.  The  illustration  *n 
Fig.  19  shows  "sexuparae"  of  Chermes  strobilo- 
bius on  an  old  Spruce  branch ;  from  one  mass 
of  the  protective  woolly  covering  an  adult  sexual 
female   is   seen   escaping. 


Were  it  practicable  to  remove  or  even  spray 
the  lower  branches  of  Spruce  in  June  and  July, 
these  pests  might  easily  be  controlled.  The 
former  method  would  be  preferable,  for  then  the 
cut  branches  upon  which  the  insects  could  not 
possibly    develop,    would    allow  of    the  escape   of 
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-chermes    cooleyi    on     douglas     fir 
(sistens    stage). 


natural  enemies  of  Chermes.  in  the  form  of  Lady- 
birds, Hover-flies,  ami  Spiders.  Ii  is  probable 
that  the  "  closed  "  cycles  cannot  go  on  in 
definitely   upon  the  intermediate  host-plants. 

Damage  by   Chermes.   however,   seems  only  to 
be  really  serious  where  Con  i  cs  are  planted  uj 


Fig.   19- 


CHERMES     STROBILOBIUS     ON     SPRUCE 
(SEXUPARA     STAGE). 


soil  which  is  unsuitable  to  them,  and  we  could 
look  forward  to  a  better  yield  from  our  forests 
if  a  gleam  of  discrimination  were  exercised  not 
only  by  landowners,  but  also  by  forest 
authorities,  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  planting. 
Edward    Tt.   Speyer.   New  College,   Oxford. 


THE    MANURING    OF    GRAPES. 

A  vinery  which  I  attend  regularly  once  a 
week  during  the  growing  season,  and  more  often 
when  thinning  or  manipulating  is  required,  has 
ten  vines — four  of  Black  Hamburgh,  one  of 
Madresfield  Court,  two  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
And  one  each  of  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante  and 
Foster's  Seedling.  Though  berries  of  the  Mus- 
cats have  not  always  had  the  desired  golden 
tint,  all  the  vines  of  the  Muscats  of  Alexandria 
type  have  borne  good  crops  during  the  past 
ten   or  twelve  years. 

This  season,  two  vines  of  Black  Hamburgh  are 
faulty,  some  of  the  berries  at  the  present  time 
being  about  the  size  of  large  Peas,  while  others 
are  double  that  size,  proving  that  the  flowers 
were  not  perfectly  fertilised  and  that  seeds  are 
either  absent  or  imperfect.  These  two  vines 
are  at  the  warmer  end  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  house,  which  is  span-roofed  and  shaded 
from  the  early  morning  sun,  by  tirees,  an 
advantage  in  these  days  when  gardeners  do 
not  rise  with  the  lark.  The  other  two  vines 
of  Black  Hamburgh  were  several  days  later  in 
dowering. 

In  the  late  autumn  the  border  was  enriched 
with  lime,  wood  ash  and  steamed  'bone  flour, 
and  after  the  vines  had  started,  I  prescribed 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  There  was  a  delay  of 
two  or  three  weeks  in  procuring  this  fertiliser 
and  it  was  applied  too  late  for  the  earliest  Ham- 
burghs,  but  just  in  time  for  those  which 
tiowered  later.  Possibly  another  week's  delay 
would  have  spoiled  the  whole  crop.  But  some- 
one will  say,  "  I  never  apply  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  other  concentrated  nitrogenous 
manure  and  yet  always  have  good  crops." 
There  aire  different  estimates  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  crop — when  almost  every  lateral 
ci-.rries  a  hunch  from  1^  lb.  to  2  lbs.  in  weight, 
with  berries  of  Black  Hamburgh  1£  inch  in 
diameter  and  perfectly  finished,  it  may  'be  called 
a  good  crop,  and  if  the  soil  is  non-retentive, 
as  in  this  case,  it  requires  much  feeding  to 
continue  the  results  year  after  year.  All  other 
food  constituents  may  be  present  in  abundance, 
but  if  a  sufficiency  of  nitrates  is  not  available 
at  a  critical  time,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
failure. 

Concentrated  forms  of  nitrogenous  manures 
are  soon  exhausted  or  washed  away  in  a  non- 
retentive  soil,  so  that  to  command  success  we 
need  always  to  be  on  the  alert  in  this  matter. 
Even  the  best  compounded  artificials  lose  their 
nitrogen  first,  and  the  loss  requires  to  be  made 
good  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results.  1 
do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  lasting 
concentrated  nitrogenous  manure,  but  the 
necessary  ingredients  are  too  rare  and  too  costly 
for   general   use. 

There  may  be  an  abundance  of  natural  manure 
in  the  border,  but  for  growing  fruit  at  high 
pressure,  it  is  not  always  available  sufficiently 
quicklv  at  certain  critical  times  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  hence,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
add  a  little  quick-acting  stimulant  to  assist 
flowering  and  stoning ;  and  not  only  for  what 
it  contains  in  itself,  but  because  it  brings  the 
other  soil  constituents  more  quickly  into  action. 
Thus  the  indirect  action  of  nitrogenous  fertil- 
isers  may    be  of  very   great  value. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose if  applied  a  month  before  it  is  likely  to 
be  wanted.  Nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpetre)  are  quicker  in  action,  when 
there  has  been  some  delay,  but  not  so  lasting, 
and  need  replenishing  in  a  month's  time.  The 
dressing  of  either  of  these  should  not  exceed 
one  pound  to  the  perch  at  one  application. 
E\en  when  a  so-called  complete  fertiliser  is 
applied,  it  is  advisable  to  supplement  it  with  a 
small  dose  of  one  of  the  above  nitrogenous 
manures  once  or  twice  'before  colouring  com- 
mences. The  size  of  a  berry,  all  other  con- 
ditions heing  favourable,  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  fullv  developed  seeds  it  contains.  Those 
berries  which  have  four  seeds  are  the  most 
perfect  (berries  with  five  or  six  seeds  are  usually 
large,  but  ugly  in  shape),  and  perfect  seeds  de- 
pend on   perfect   fertilisation.      Wm.    Taylor. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Timber  of  Westminster  Hall.— With  reference 
to  the  highly  interesting  article  (see  p.  6)  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster,  in  your  issue  of  July  3.  may 
I  be  allowed  to  add  something?  Oxmonton, 
from  which  the  timber  of  the  original  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  was  obtained  (1095),  is  the 
site  in  Dublin  of  the  King's  College  or  Blue 
Coat  School  for  boys,  founded  by  Charles  II.  In 
early  times  Dublin  city  was  altogether  on  the 
south-side  of  the  River  Liffey.  Hanmer  in  the 
History  of  Ireland  (1633)  states  that  Smith- 
field  Cattle  market  was  part  of  Oxmonton,  set 
apart  in  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  the  woods." 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  to  what  this 
refers,  as  it  is  known  that  originally  vast  forests 
*>f  Oak  covered  the  land  on  which  Smithfield 
market  now  stands.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Keston, 
Kent. 

Selection  of  Seed  Potatos.— Under  this  heading 
(on  p.  10)  an  important  piece  of  advice  is  given 
to  mark  rogues  amongst  Potatos,  where  the  in- 
tention is  to  save  seed.  This  is  important  from 
several  points  of  view.  In  districts  infected 
with  wart  disease,  only  immune  varieties  should 
be  grown.  I  have  seen  the  old  Myatt's  Prolific 
Ashleaf  very  much  mixed  with  a  later  variety, 
which  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  grower 
when  dug  early.  Quite  recently  I  was  inspect- 
ing a  plantation  of  Potatos  in  a  large  and  im- 
portant garden,  and  [pointed  out  two  or  three 
rogues  in  a  line,  when  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  the  variety  according  to  name,  and  all  the 
rest  were  rogues.  Sometimes  a  few  plants  appear 
to  be  rogues,  but  may  have  got  rust,  though 
quite  true  to  name.  These,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  curled  leaves  should  also  be  marked 
while  still  quite  green  and  recognisable.  The 
tubers  carry  disease  in  them,  and  are  more  or 
less  worthless  for  cropping  the  following  year. 
I  have  pulled  up  stems  that  were  black  below 
the  soil,  as  early  as  May.  This  year  the 
copious  rains  prolonged  the  growth  of  Potatos 
affected  with  leaf  curl,  but  some  plants  of  Duke 
of  York  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  distress 
before  the  end  of  June,  when  the  base  of  the 
stem  was  completely  decayed.     J.   F. 

Richardias  Out  of  Doors.— I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  a  group  of  Arum  Lilies  (Richardias) 
growing  in  the  Countess  of  Bandon's  Gardens 
(see  Fig.  20),  which  I  think  compares  favourably 
with  the  group  illustrated  in  your  issue  of  June 
26.  Previous  to  taking  the  photograph  several 
hundred  'blooms  had  been  cut  from  the  plot,  and 
others  are  still  being  cut  in  large  numbers.  It  is 
a  very  prolific  plot  and  also  provides  a  very 
pleasing  border  effect.  P.  Harper,  Castle 
Bernard,  Bandon,  Co.  Cork. 

Salvia  Sclarea. — The  two  spikes  of  Salvia 
Sclarea  enclosed  were  grown  from  seeds  collected 
by  myself  in  Macedonia  two  years  ago,  whilst 
serving  with  the  Saloiuca  Army.  I  believe  the 
species  is  S.  Sclarea.  I  raised  thirteen  plants 
and  planted  them  in  the  wild  garden  here; 
they  are  now  carrying  about  a  hundred  spikes 
and  make  a  pleasing  picture.  The  plants  are 
finer  in  growth  than  any  I  saw  abroad.  The 
spikes  sent  are  average-sized  ones;  unfortunately 
I  have  had  to  cut  each  of  them  in  halves  to  pack 
them  in  the  box.  R.  Scott,  Franks,  Horton 
Kirby,  Kent. 
[The    spikes    were    unusually    fine,    and   we    can 

quite  understand  that  a  group  of  one  hundred 

makes  a  brave  show.— Eds.] 

Potato  Ringleader. — I  have  not  the  date  by 
me  of  the  introduction  of  Ringleader  Potato 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  but  it  must  be 
nearly  thirty  years  since  they  put  the  variety 
in  commerce.  It  is  still  a  favourite  with  certain 
growers.  I  pinned  my  faith  to  it  as  a  high 
quality,  early  variety  for  many  years,  and  shall 
hope  to  grow  it  again,  especially  after  what 
I  have  seen  of  it  quite  recently.  An  enthusiastic 
cottage  gardener  in  this  village  planted  a  few 
small  tubers  in  his  garden  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  and  so  highly  impressed  was  he  with  the 
results  that  he  has  grown  it  ever  since  with- 
out a  change  of  seed,  with  the  greatest  success. 
As   showing  the    all-round    good    quality    of   the 


variety,  this  cultivator  depends  upon  the  produce 
for  supplying  his  family  all  the  year  round.  He 
does  not  grow  a  late  variety,  and  he  finds  the 
cooking,  quality  of  Ringleader  as  good  in  March 
as  at  any  other  time.  Without  affording  any 
special  protection,  he  never  fails  to  lift  the  first 
part  of  the  crop  during  the  second  week  in  Juno, 
and  usually  by  the  last  week  in  May  he  has  dug 
several  roots.  We  are  generally  advised  to 
procure  new  seed  at  least  every  second  year, 
but  Mr.  Palmer  has  not  once  changed  his  seed 
for  twenty-seven  years;  the  tubers  he  grows 
are  large  enough  tor  any  purpose,  and  certainly 
their  quality  is  excellent.  E.  Molyneux,  Bishops 
Waltham. 

Peach  Curl. — This  disease  of  the  Peach  is  very 
prevalent  in  gardens  this  season,  especially  in 
the  west.  Trees  on  walls  are  severely  crippled 
by  the  iungus,  indeed,  so  badly  are  the  plants 
affected,  many  seem  to  be  permanently  ruined 
and  will  need  to  be  grubbed  up  and  replaced 
by  fresh  specimens.  The  precocious  spring  was 
largely  responsible,  for  whilst  the  days  were 
warm,  the  nights  were  unusually  cold,  with  the 
result  that  the  plants  suffered  a  severe  check 
and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fungus.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  of  a  reliable  specific  for 
this    troufblesome    complaint.     Pontica. 
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Fig.  20. — richardias    in   the    open    at   castle 
bernard   gardens,   bandon. 

Budding  Roses. — Generally,  speaking,  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  increasing  Roses 
is  by  budding.  In  selecting  dwarf  stocks, 
the  ordinary  hedgerow  Brier  should  be 
chosen.  Seedlings  of  this  Brier  resist 
drought  more  successfully  than  Brier-cut- 
tings ;  however,  the  latter  respond  readily  to 
surface  feeding  as  the  roots  have  not  the  same 
tendency  to  grow  downwards  as  those  of  the 
seedling  Brier.  All  stocks  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  water  previous  to  budding  them, 
to  ensure  the  bark  parting  freely  from  the  wood 
when  the  knife-haft  is  inserted.  The  soil  used 
for  earthing  up  dwarf  stocks  may  he  carefully 
removed  from  a  given  quantity  as  required ; 
clean  the  main  stem  of  prickles  by  the  use  of 
*.n  old  glove  and  make  a  T-shaped  slit  in  it  low 
down,  in  which  to  insert  the  bud.  Moderately 
plump  buds  taken  from  half-ripened  wood 
should  he  firmly  tied  in,  and  a  fortnight  hence 
the  ties  may  be  undone  and  retied  somewhat 
loosely.  In  the  case  of  tall  standard 
stocks,  a  long,  single  slit  is  preferable,  as  the 
traverse  cut  may  ultimately  cause  the  shoot  to 
snap  under  pressure  by  high  winds.  Do  r.ot 
curtail  the  budded  shoots  of  the  Brier  until 
November,  when  they  may  be  shortened  accord- 
ing to  vigour.     S. 

Two  Useful  Senecios. — Senecio  grandifolius 
and  S.  Petasites  are  Mexican  Groundsels 
with  large,  handsome  foliage;  they  also 
possess  considerable  merit  as  flowering 
subjects  for  the  conservatory.  If  rooted  now 
the  latter  makes  a  useful  flowering  plant 
for  the  greenhouse  stage  during  early 
spring.  Where  large  specimens  are  required 
plants  Tooted  some  six  weeks  ago  will  now  re- 
quire repotting.  They  are  both  strong  growing 
plants,    and    need    large    pots.     Foreman. 


SOCIETIES. 

GARDENERS'      ROYAL      BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  festival  dinner  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  the  77th  of  the 
series,  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  Grocers' 
Hall,  Princes  Street,  City.  The  occasion  was 
noteworthy  by  the  fact  that  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  occupied  the  chair  and 
the  large  sum  of  £3,200  was  contributed  at  and 
in  consequence  of  the  dinner.  The  company 
numbered  some  200,  and  the  beautiful  hall  of 
this  important  City  Company  lent  itself  to  the 
success  of  the  gathering. 

Amongst  the  guests  we  noticed  many  pro- 
minent horticulturists,  including  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Lambourne,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir/ 
Jeremiah  and  Lady  Colman,  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes, 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Edward  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Bilney,  Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Sheppard,  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Rochford,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rochford,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Lobjoit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Barr,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  H.  Barr,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Major  E.  G. 
Monro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Monro,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Cuth- 
bert,  Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Mr.  J.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  in  submitting  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  that  of  "  The  Royal 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,"  stated  that 
he  proposed  to  give  a  few  statistics  relating  to 
the  Institution  which  he  considered  would  prove 
the  necessity  for  their  presence  that  evening,  and 
would,  he  hoped,  result  in  help  forthcoming  to 
carry  on  the  splendid  work.  There  were  260 
annuitants  and  a  waiting  list  of  24,  those  on  the 
latter  being  assisted  by  grants  from  a  special 
fund.  The  sum  of  £6,000  per  year  was  required 
to  carry  on  the  charity,  but  the  assured  income 
was  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  He  hoped  that 
this  statement  would  show  what  is  required  to 
be  done  and  how  dependent  the  Institution  is  on 
the  generosity  of  the  public.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  gardens  take  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  amenities  of  the  people, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  to  the  pro- 
fessional gardeners  that  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  these  beautiful  gardens.  The  tastes  and  the 
initiation  might  possibly  have  been  given  by 
those  who  were  not  gardeners  by  profession, 
but  who  were  those  who  carried  them  out? 
Surely  they  were  the  gardeners  of  this  country. 
The  gardener  needs  to  exercise  incessant  care 
and  thought  in  his  charge,  and  he  has  to  face 
every  kind  of  weather  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
duties.  Although  it  is  largely  a  work  of  love, 
gardening  necessitates  a  tremendous  amount  of 
exposure  and  constant  care.  Many  of  them 
were  great  lovers  of  gardens  No  one  had  a 
greater  affection  for  nature  and  for  the  beauties 
that  the  garden  could  produce  than  himself.  It 
is  most  gratifying  that  after  four  years  of  war 
we  should  be  enabled  to  show  such  magnificent 
results  in  horticulture  as  were  forthcoming  at 
the  recent  Chelsea  exhibition.  When  we  look 
back  on  the  terrible  war,  horticulturists  must 
feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
gardeners  came  forward  to  assist  their  country, 
and  he  regretted  many  fell  in  their  country's 
honour.  He  appealed  to  all  present  to  contribute 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
admirable  institution.  He  congratulated  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  on  the 
80th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  He  did  not 
suppose  any  gardener  in  England  was  better 
known  or  more  respected,  and  they  would  drink 
his  health  with  a  double  warmth  and  wish  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  dav  to  one  who 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  Institution  for  34 
years. 

Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.  who  responded,  thanked 
His  Royal  Highness  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
reminded  him  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
he  had  presided  over  a  festival  dinner  of  the 
Institution.  The  former  occasion  was  many  years 
ago,  when  the  total  number  of  pensioners  was 
only  259.  nnd  now  there  were  more  than  259 
on  the  fund  each  year.  On  that  occasion  they 
were  only  able  to*  elect  seven  pensioners ;  last 
year    26  "indigent    persons    had   been    placed    on 
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the  funds.  Sir  Harry  stated  that  at  the  first 
dinner,  when  some  30  persons  were  present,  the 
subscriptions  totalled  £50.  He  then  proceeded  to 
give  some  particulars  of  the  oldest  pensioners, 
four  of  whom  were  over  90  years  of  age  and  69 
of  them  between  80  and  90.  Their  oldest  pen- 
sioner had  been  on  the  fund  for  some  27  years. 
Altogether  the  charity  has  distributed  £170.000 
in  benefits.  He  was  proud  to  have  been  the 
hon.  treasurer  for  34  years  and  he  was  in  a 
position  to  know  that  the  Institution  was  worked 
m  a  very  economical  manner,  there  being  no 
paid  officer  except  the  secretary.  He  referred 
to  the  excellent  assistance  given  by  the  local 
auxiliaries  and  he  hoped  that  these  valuable 
adjuncts  of  the  Institution  would  be  largely 
increased  in  numbers.  During  the  past  year 
they  had  lost  many  valued  supporters  and  he 
would  specially  mention  the  late  Mr.  George 
Monro,  who  not  only  attended  meetings  most 
regularly,  but  had  given  most  liberally.  He 
was  pleased  to  know  that  Mrs.  Monro  and  her 
three  sons  had  declared  their  intention  of 
setting  aside  the  sum  of  £2,000  to  found  a 
fund  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Monro, 
to  benefit  the  candidates  who  were  awaiting 
election.  He  thanked  the  Master  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grocers'  Company  for  their  great 
kindness  in  lending  the  beautiful  hall  for  their 
meeting. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Visitors"  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  and  responded- to  by 
Mr.  Roger  Gregory,  Master  of  the  Grocers' 
Company. 

The  health  of  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Lambourne.  He  stated  that  he  had  known 
the  Chairman  for  52  years,  when  they  both 
pursued  the  fox  in  his  native  county  of  Essex. 
To  capture  public  popularity  was  almost  as 
difficult  as  capturing  the  fox,  but  he  con- 
gratulated His  Royal  Highness  on  having  been 
capable  of  capturing  both.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  the  Institution  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  a  son  of  the  illustrious  Queen"  Vic- 
toria. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  George  Ingram,  stated  that, 
including  a  gracious  contribution  from  the 
Chairman,  the  gross  amount  collected  was 
£3,200. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  ROSE. 

July  8.— The  sixth  annual  exhibition,  held 
on  this  date  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  was  a 
successful  one  so  far  as  the  flowers  were  con- 
cerned, but  the  weather  was  atrocious.  Com- 
petition throughout  the  numerous  classes  was 
fairly  good,  but  in  many  instances  otherwise 
excellent  flowers  showed  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent unkind  weather.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  visitors,  and  the  exhibition  was  opened 
by  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  were  particularly 
successful  in  the  nurserymen's  classes,  and  their 
specimen  of  George  Dickson  obtained  the  silver 
medal  offered  for  the  best  H.T.  Rose  in  the  section. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  also  suc- 
cessful, and  their  five  baskets  of  Roses  proved 
a  great  attraction,  the  varieties  being  Sunstar, 
Elizabeth  Cullen,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Howarth,  Hawl- 
mark  Crimson  and  Irish  Afterglow. 

Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Leamington,  won  the 
Amateurs'  Challenge  Cup  with  a  oapital  lot  of 
flowers,  which  included  good  specimens  of 
Mabel  Drew,  Lady  Ashtown,  British  Queen  and 
Candour  Lyonnaise.  Mr.  J".  Hart.  Potters 
Bar,  won  the  City  of  London  Challenge  Trophy 
and  also  a  silver  medal  for  his  bloom  of  Maman 
Coohet.  A  Challenge  Cup  also  fell  to  Mr.  H.  R. 
Wettern,  Oxted,  for  nine  vases  of  garden 
Roses.  Mr.  E.  V.  Moore,  High  Wycombe,  ob- 
tained a  silver  medal  for  his  bloom  of  George 
Dickson.  Other  successful  prize-winners  in  the 
amateurs'  classes  were  Rev.  R.  P.  Burnside, 
Great  Stanbridge;  Mr.  H.  Craydon,  Bishops 
Stortford;  Mr.  M.  H.  Ward,  Epsom;  Mr.  F. 
George,  Worcester;  Mr.  Gordon  Clark, 
Leatherheaid;  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  Pinner;  and 
Mr.  A.  N.  Rogers,  East  Putney.  In  the  ladies' 
classes,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Underbill  and  Mrs.  H. 
Straker  were  successful  competitors. 


A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  provided  by  the  "  Insurance  Classes,"  open 
only  to  employees  in  insurance  companies. 
Members  of  three  companies  competed  on  this, 
the  first  occasion,  with  the  result  that  the  Chal- 
lenge Cup  offered  by  Sir  Edward  Mountain  was 
won  by  The  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominion 
Company,  with  thirteen  points;  the  Prudential 
Company  coming  second  with  eleven  points;  and 
the  Phcenix  Company  third,  with  six  points. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Tattdrshall  secured  two  first  prizes 
for  the   winning  company. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Franks,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Carter,  Page  and  Co.  contributed  non-com- 
petitive exhibits. 

FORMEY    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Parish  Hall,  with  most 
satisfactory  results,  the  entries  being  consider- 
ably above  those  of  last  year,  and  the  quality, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vegetable  section, 
a   decided   improvement. 

As  usual,  the  classes  devoted  to  Roses  pro- 
vided the  chief  attraction.  Twelve  cups  were 
offered  as  prizes,  and  the  competition  was  good. 
For  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Rolls  held  the  position  of  honour,  having 
excellent  blooms  of  H.  V.  Machin,  Lyon  Rose, 
Juliet  and  Richmond;  Mr.  Paul  Layton  and 
Sir  Thomas  T.  Shann  obtained  the  remaining 
awards.  For  twelve  blooms,  in  six  varieties, 
Messrs.  Malcolm  Rolls.  T.  Lunt  and  Wilfred 
Hevvvorth  were  placed  as  named,  staging 
blooms  of  fair  size  and  good  form.  For  twelve 
blooms,  in  four  varieties,  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt 
took  the  lead,  and  for  six  distinct  varieties,  the 
prize-winners  were  Messrs.  P.  H.  Moseley, 
Joshua  Rea  and  Paul  Leyton.  For  six  light- 
coloured  blooms  in  three  varieties  the  awards 
went  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Moseley  and  Mr.  Joshua 
Rea.  For  six  dark  blooms,  and  for  six  blooms 
in  three  varieties,  Mr.  P.  H.  Moseley  held  the 
leading  position;  while  for  six  blooms  of  one 
variety  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt  won  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  George  Dickson;  followed  by  Mr. 
Loo  Thomson. 

In  the  section  for  smaller  growers.  Mr.  Loo 
Thomson  led)  for  six  dark  blooms,  with  George 
Dickson ;  he  was  also  first  for  (a)  six  light 
blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  three  varieties,  (b)  for 
six  distinct  varieties,  (c)  for  six  blooms  (open  to 
both  sections),  (d)  for  a  vase  of  five  blooms  and 
(e)  a  vase  of  cluster  Roses.  The  National  Rose 
Society's  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  went  to  Mr. 
P.  H.  Moseley  for  a  large  specimen  of  George 
Dickson. 

Sweet  Peas  were  next  in  importance  to  Roses. 
For  twelve  bunches,  Mr.  F.  Aindow  obtained 
the  premier  position  with  an  excellent  set.  the 
best  sorts  being  Royal  Salute.  King  Manoel, 
Elegance,  Hercules  and  Edna  May.  For  nina 
vases  Mr.  E.  Tomlinson  took  the  lead,  with  Mr. 
F.  G.  Aindow  second.  For  six  bunches,  Mr.  G. 
Glasgow  led 

Mr.  Robt.  Hoehn,  Mr.  H.  Lunt.  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Rolls  were  prize-winners  in  the  classes 
for  Begonias.  For  twelve  bunches  and  also  for  six 
bunches  of  Violas,  Sir  Thos.  T.  Shann  won  first 
prize.  Mrs.  Helen  Mawdsley  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Golbourne  were  successful   with  hardy   flowers. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards,  staged  a  grand  collection  of  exhibition 
Roses  (Gold  Medal),  and  a.  similar  award  went 
to  the  Garden  Supplies  Co.  for  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  Robert  Wright  contributed 
a  stand  of  Sweet  Peas,  whilst  Mr.  Robert  Hoehn 
showed  a  splendid  lot  of  cut  Begonias. 


NORTHAMPTON  MUNICIPAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

July  8. — A  very  successful  flower  show  was 
held  by  this  Society  in  Abington  Park,  North- 
ampton. The  principal  subjects  were  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  competitive  classes 
were  provided.  The  Mayor  (Councillor  F.  Kilby) 
presided  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  Mayoress.  Unfortunately 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  rain  had 
fallen  almost  continually   for  a   week   before  the 


date  of  the  exhibition.  The  sum  of  £100  was 
offered  in  prizes. 

The  principal  class  for  Roses  was  for  24 
blooms,  distinct,  and  Mr.  G.  Speight,  Market 
Harborough,  won  the  first  prize;  his  exhibit 
contained  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  for  which 
a  silver  medial  was  offered.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
Market  Harborough,  showed  the  best  exhibit 
of  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  open  to  growers  of 
fewer  than  500  plants. 

In  the  class  open  only  to  amateurs,  residing 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  town,  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bambridge, 
Kettering,  was  successful :  whilst  for  nine 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  D.  Wren,  Northampton, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize.  A  bronze  medal 
offered  for  the  best  Rose  grown  by  an  amateur, 
cottager  or  allotment  holder,  residing  within  a 
5-mile  radius  of  Northampton,  was  won  by  Mr. 

C.    DUFFIELD. 

The  exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  were  especially 
meritorious,  and  these  flowers  had  suffered  less 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather  than  the  Roses 
In  an  open  class  for  twelve  vases  of  distinct 
varieties,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  the  North- 
ampton Technical  School  Gardening  Glass. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Henshawe,  Wellingborough,  showed 
the  best  six  vases,  distinct,  and  he  had  also  the 
best  vase  of  (a)  a  white  variety,  (b)  an  orange 
variety,  (c)  scarlet  or  crimson  variety,  and  (d) 
of  a  lavender  or  pale  blue  variety.  Mr.  C. 
Kitchener,  Olney,  won  the  first  prize  for  a 
vase  of  blush  or  pink  varieties,  and  he  was 
second  to  Mr.  Henshawe  in  the  other  coloured 
classes  enumerated.  In  the  amateurs'  classes, 
Mr.  Henshawe,  Mr.  Bustin  and  Mr.  B.  Law 
man  were  prominent  prize-winners. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

June  10. — Committee  present  :  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth.  A.  Coningsbv,  D.  A.  Cowan.  J.  Howes, 
Dr.  R.  N.  Hartley,  A.  Keeling.  D.  McLeod. 
E.  Tack,  J.  Thrower,  E.  W.  Thompson,  and 
H.   Arthur    (secretary). 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  Corona  magnificum  (Doris 
magnificum  x  ardentissimum),  a  fine,  heavily 
blotched  (chocolate  brown)  variety;  Odm,. 
crispwm  var.  She.  a  grand  crispum  of  the  Pacho 
type,  carrying  a  spike  of  nine  large  flowers;  Odm. 
crispum  xanthotes  Bcstydlow.  probably  tht> 
finest  and  most  heavily  spotted  variety  of 
xanthotes,   from   P.    Smith,   Esq. 

Laelio-C  attleya  J.  F.  Birkbeck  var  Leviathan, 
a  large  flower  of  perfect  shape,  from  S. 
Gratrix,    Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Dendrobium  cry&tallinum  album:  Odonto- 
glossum Leeanum  var.  Dusky  Maid;  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  var.  Courage;  and  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Tenera  gloriosa  (L.C.  Martinetii  x 
C.   Mossiae),  from  S.   Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Jasper  var.  Sunbeam;  Odon- 
toglossum majesticum  var.  giganteum ;  Odontioda 
Bridesmaid  var  Dora,  from  P.   Smith,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Appreciation. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var  Spion  Kop  (1st 
class),  from   P.    Smith,   Esq. 

Cypripedium  Gowi  rianum  Gratrixianum 
(Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  x  Curtisii  Sanderae). 
from  S.   Gratrix,  Esq. 

Groups. 

A  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  S. 
Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  and  a  silver  medal  to  P.  Smith,  Esq., 
Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr.  Mr.  E.  W.  Thompson) 
for  groups. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  June  24, 
the  members  of  Committee  present  were  ; — 
Rev.  J.  Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
R.  Ashworth.  A.  Burns.  A.  Coningsbv,  D.  A. 
Cowan,  J.  C.  Cowan.  A.  Hanmer.  J.  Howes, 
A.  Keeling.  D.  McLeod.  Dr.  F.  T.  Paul,  E.  W. 
Thompson,    and    H.    Arthur    (Secretary). 
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AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Cypripediurh,    Oreyii    Haddon     House    var. 
■  (Godefroyae    x    niveum),    quite   the    best   of   the 
type  seen  in  the  North;  from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Miltonia  Bleuana  Pitt's  var.,  from  Mrs.  Bruce 
and  Miss  Wricley. 

Odontioda  delectissimum  (tripudians  x  Vuyls- 
tekeii),  from  P.   Smith,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var  Viking,  from  S 
Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Alcantara  rotundum  (Odta.  Cook- 
sonia  x  Odm.  eximium),  from  Messrs.  Keeling 
and  Sons. 

Awards  of  Appreciation. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Shogun  var.  rubra  (tene- 
brosa  x  Martinetii)  (1st  class),  from  Capt  W 
Horridge. 

Odontioda  Laura  (Brewii  x  Coronation)  (1st 
class),  from  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  13.— The  exhibition  was  a  very  small 
one  on  this  date,  and  even  the  addition  of  the 
.National  Carnation  Society's  competitive  classes 
did  not  suffice  to  bring  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
hibition up  to  the  average.  Few  novelties  wer» 
forthcoming.  Visitors  came  in  fair  numbers  and 
included  many  who  specialise  in  border  Carna- 
tions. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
W.  J.  Bean,  Sydney  Morris,  G.  Reuthe,  John 
Heal,  Clarence  Elliott,  VV.  Howe,  Andrew  Ire- 
land, J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jenning,  John  Green 
Arthur  Turner,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  F.  Hazelton, 
Chas.  E  Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H  Jenkins,  C.  Dixon,  C.  R 
Fielder,  George  Paul,  W.  A.  Bilney,  W.  R. 
Dykes,  A.  G.  Jackman,  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  B. 
Cranfield,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Jas.  Hudson,  E  A. 
Bowles,  and  H.  Cowley. 

Novelties. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Mrs.  T.  Ives. — A  beautiful  per- 
petual variety  of  the  loveliest  pink  shade  imagin- 
able, with  a  number  of  very  minute  dots  of 
red,  almost  like  dust.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
size  and  substance,  with  wavy  petals,  a  sound 
calyx  and  a  long,  stiff  stem.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Uidalcea  Rose  Queen. — A  fine  border  plant 
growing  about  four  feet  high.  The  freely  branched 
stems  make  up  a  narrowly  pyramidal  inflore- 
scence well  furnished  with  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  each  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Shown 
by   Mr.  W.    Wells,   Junr. 

(Enothera  biennis  Golden  Glow. — A  robust  and 
otherwise  glorified  form  of  a  well-known  garden 
plant.     Shown  by  Messrs.   B.  Ladhams. 

Groups. 

Hybrids  of  Gladiolus  primulus  shown  by  Major 
Churcher,  Alverstone,  exhibited  considerable 
variation  of  colour,  but  in  some  varieties  the 
character  of  G.  prirnulinus  was  more  or  less  lost — 
a  great  disadvantage.  Fire-fly,  scarlet,  Arlon, 
apricot,  and  Zenobia,  soft  orange  flame,  were 
throe  lovely  forms  of  true  character  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  ex- 
hibited a  delightful  group  of  perpetual  Carna- 
tions with  vases  of  varieties  of  Dianthus  All- 
woodii.  Edward  Allwood,  the  new  scarlet  per- 
petual Carnation  to  b,e  sent  out  next  season, 
was   finely    shown    (Silver   Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  made  a  feature  of 
CEnothera  Golden  Glow,  a  large-flowered  variety, 
in  their  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers.  Lavatera 
Olbia  rosea  was  also  shown  extensively  by  this 
firm  (Bronze  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  G.  Reuthe 
showed  a  number  of  very  interesting  hardy 
plants,  including  Dierama  pulcherrima,  Vera- 
ti'um  nigrum,  Ixias,  and  Calycanthus  occiden- 
tal (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard  contributed  an  im- 
posing display  of  hardy  flowers,  and  showed 
a    great   variety    of    subjects,    including    Stenan- 


thiuin  robustum,  the  scarlet-flowered  Verbena 
chamaedrys,  coloured  Astilbes,  Nepeta  okranica, 
and  a  collection  of  Phloxes  (Silver  Grenfell 
Medal).  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Junr.,  showed  an  in- 
teresting set  of  hardy  plants,  wherein  Oxalis 
valdiviensis,  gorgeously  coloured  Mimuli,  and  the 
new,  tall,  rosy-flowered  Sidalcea  Rose  Queen 
were  conspicuous  plants  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 
A  pretty  exhibit  of  perpetual  flowering  Car- 
nations was  set  up  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  whose 
vases  of  Iona,  Circe  and  Sunstar  were  splendid 
(Sliver  Banksian  MedalV  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Verbenas,  Ferns  and  Plumbago  capensis  were 
grouped  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons  (Sil- 
ver Banksian  Medal) ;  and  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Sons  exhibited  a  group  of  Clematises,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention;  the  varieties 
Lady  C.  Neville,  Lady  Boville  and  Nellie  Moser 
were  splendidly  flowered  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor of  Roses — the  leading  varieties  of  his 
own  raising  were  Mermaid.  Prosperity,  Kath- 
leen, Vanitv,  Francesca,  and  the  ever-blooming 
Pax  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  Jas.  Doug- 
las's Border  Carnations  were  much  admired, 
especially  the  varieties  Orangeman,  Border  Yel- 
low, Surrey  Clove,  Blush  Clove,  and  Elizabeth 
Shiffner. 

Mr.  W.  Miller  was  an  exhibitor  of  hardy 
flowers  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal),  and  so  were 
the  Misses  Hopkins.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons 
contributed  Nymphaeas  and  hardy  flowers  (Sil- 
ver   Banksian   Medal). 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:    Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,   Bart.,  in  the 
chair    Sir  Harry  J.    Veitcli,   Sir  F.    W.   Moore. 
Jas.    O'Brien    (hon.    Secretary),     Arthur     Dye, 
C.  J.   Lucas,   Walter   Cobb,   J.    E.    Shall,   Fred. 
K.  Sander,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  and  Pantia  Ralli. 
AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  Hesperus  (Hardyana   x   Enid)  from 
Baron   Bruno  Schroder,   The  Dell,   Engleneld 
Green    (gr.    Mr.    J.    E.    SHU).     A    very    hand- 
some and  perfectly-formed   Cattleya   embodying 
all  the  good  qualities  of  its  parents.     Sepals  and 
petals    over    seven    inches    across;    silver- white 
tinged  and  beautifully  veined  with  rosy-mauve. 
Lip   broad,    deep    claret-red,  with     the     yellow 
centre  of  C.   Warscewiczii,   and   gold  lines  from 
the  base  inherited  from  C.   Dowiana  aurea. 

Odontoglossum  Eldorado  (eximium  x 
Lakiniae),  from  W.  R.  Fasey  Esq.,  Holly  Bush 
Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour).  A 
charming  Odontoglossum  in  which  the  fine  0. 
Lakiniae,  of  unrecorded  parentage,  is  well 
shown,  and  a  model  in  size  and  shape.  Flower 
four  aiid  a  half  inches  across  ;  white,  with  large 
violet-purple  blotches  on  the  sepals,  and  a  very 
pretty  arrangement  of  smaller,  violet-purple 
blotches  on  the  petals.  Lip  broad,  pure  white 
in  front  and  with  some  deep  purple  blotches  >n 
front  of  the  yellow  crest. 

Vuylsteheara  '  Brewii  ( Odontioda  Brewii 
x  Miltonia  vexillaria),  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.  Odontioda  Brewii  (Oda. 
Charlesworth  x  Odm.  Harryanum)  is  the  dark- 
est of  the  Odontiodas,  and  its  nearly  black 
sepals  and  petals  take  effect  in  the  hybrid 
which  has  dark  ruby-red  sepals.  Lip,  showing 
the  Miltonia  parent ;  white  ground,  closely 
veined  and  tinged  with  rosy-mauve,  the  yellow 
crest  indicating  the  Odm.  Harryanum  in  Oda. 
Charlesworthii  Vuylstekeara  embodies  Coch- 
lioda,  Odontoglossum  and  Miltonia  and  is  a 
distinct   success   for  the  hybridist. 

Odontoma  Bedfordiae  (Miltonia  Bleuana  x 
Odm.  amabile  splendens)  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.  A  very  pretty  and 
interesting  cross,  in  which  the  features  of  its 
several  ancestors  can  be  traced,  the  pretty 
new  hybrid  being  quite  intermediate.  M.  vexil- 
laria gives  size  and  form  to  the  lip  and  modifies 
the  other  segments.  Sepals  and  petals  ovate- 
acuminate,  white,  with  the  basal  halves  deli- 
cately marked  with  violet.  Lip  white  with 
radiating  spotted  lines  featuring  the  mask  of 
Miltonia. 

Other  Exhibits. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,   Stamford  Hill   (gr. 
Mr.    Thurgood)  showed    a   fine    plant   of    Bulbo- 
phyllum    macrobulbon   J.    J.    Smith,    known     in 


gardens  as  B.  Balfourianium ;  Cirrhopetalum 
Mastersianum,  Miltonia  vexillaria  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and   Queen  Alexandra. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder  showed  a  fine  spike  cf 
Soplm-o-Cattleya  Faboris  the  Dell  variety. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  considerately'  showed 
the  species  from  which  the  hybrids  which  secured 
awards  were  obtained;  also  a  fine  Miltonioda 
Harwoodii. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Escf.,  The  Manor  House,  West 
Wickham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Redden)  sent  Odontioda 
Sensation  var.  Empress  Eugenie;  Odontioda 
Rufus;  and  Odontioda  Vesper  of  unrecorded 
parentage,  a  charming  flower,  with  pale  lilac 
margins  and  pale  reddish  veining  on  primrose 
ground. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed 
Disa  Italia  (Blackii  x  grandiflora),  a  near  ally 
of  the  best  form  of  D.  grandiflora;  and  a  fine 
dark  hybrid  Odontoglossum. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :— Messrs.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  (chairman), 
J.  Cheal,  Geo.  F.  Tinley.  Ed.  Beckett,  W.  Pope 
W.  E.  Humphreys,  H.  Markham.  W.  J.' 
Jefferies,  F.  Perkins,  W.  Bates,  W.  H.  Bates, 
W.  H.  Divers,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  A.  D.  Tuckett 
W.   Wilks,  J.   C.  Allgrove,  and  J.   G.  Weston. 

A  new  Raspberry  named  Binfield  Seedling 
was  submitted  for  award.  It  ■  was  found  as  a 
chance  seedling  in  the  hardy  flower  border,  and 
when  transferred  to  rich  ground  developed  canes 
some  7  feet  in  height.  The  variety  has  a 
relatively  small  "  core,"  and  had  the  appear 
ance  of  travelling  well  in  transit.  Shown  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  The  Little  House,  Binfield 
who  was  asked  to  send  plants  for  trial  in  the 
Wisley  Gardens. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION    AND    PICOTEE. 

July  13. — The  annual  show  of  this  society, 
which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.S 
fortnightly  meeting,  was  very  successful  so  far 
as  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  is  concerned,  /or 
nearly  all  the  blooms  reached  a  high  state  of 
excellence.  The  old  style  of  exhibiting  the 
florists'  flowers  with  a  cardboard  collar  sup- 
porting it  on  a  board  seems,  happily,  to  be 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  method  not  to  be  recommended,  and,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  ancient  Courts  Leet,  "we 
present  that  it  is  not  good  and  laudable,  and 
should  not  be  continued."  On  the  present 
occasion  four  classes  were  arranged  for  blooms 
on  cards,  and  these  brought  forward  only  one 
exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  who  had  collections 
in  two  of  the  classes. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Mrs  Donald  McDonald.  A  strikingly  hand 
some  border  Carnation  of  large  size  and  perfect 
form.  The  ground  colour  is  a  sparkling  lavender- 
grey,  and  this  is  brightened  by  unusually 
regular  rose  flaking.  Shown  by  Mi*.  James 
Douglas. 

Open  Classes. 

All  the  flowers  in  these  seven  classes  were 
shown  in  vases.  Mr.  R.  Morton,  Woodside 
Park,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  varieties 
of  Bizarres  and  Flakes  and  six  white  ground 
Picotees,  and  was  .  awarded  the  1st  prize  in 
both  classes.  In  the  first  class  he  had  good 
specimens  of  Gordon  Lewis,  Master  Fred,  and 
William  Skirving,  while  of  his  Picotees,  Mrs. 
Hammond,  Ganymede  and  Silas  Osbaldistone 
were  particularly  fine  examples.  He  also  won 
first  prize  in  the  extra  class,  which  required 
three  vases  of  selfs,  fancies  or  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  where  he  included  beautiful  blooms  of 
Daisy  Walker   and   Peach   Blossom. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  won  the 
remaining  four  first  prizes  with  splendid  blooms. 
Of  his  selfs,  Fujiyama,  Bookham  Rose,  and 
Bookham  Clove  were  particularly  handsome. 
Amongst  the  fancies  we  especially  noted  Link- 
man,  Mrs.  Donald  McDonald.  Edenside,  Cyclops 
and  Mrs.  Hawkshill.  Of  the  yellow-ground 
Picotees  we  admired  Mrs.  J.  J.  Keen.  Eclipse, 
and  Her  Majesty  were  the  very  best.  Mr.  R. 
Morton  was   second   in  most  of  these  classes. 

The  Cartwright  Cup,  offered  for  the  highest 
aggregate  number  of  points,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Douglas. 
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Amateurs'   Classes. 

Competition  was  more  varied  in  these  classes, 
though  there  is  still  room  lor  new  competitors. 
The  Martin  Smith  Memorial  Cup  was  won  by  Miss 
Shiffnee,  whose  chief  successes  were  first 
prizes  for  (a)  three  fancies,  (b)  three  yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  (c)  one  buff  or  terra-cotta  self 
(d)  one  red  self,  and  (e)  one  dark  red  self,  ot 
which  she  showed  most  praiseworthy  specimens 

Mr  J  J  Keen.  Southampton,  won  first  prizes 
for  three  bizarres  or  flakes  and  three  white- 
oround   Picotees.  ,      ,  t 

Mr  J  Fairlie,  Acton,  had  the  best  vase  of 
white  selfs,  of  any  other  variety  self,  and  three 

fTthe  division  for  amateurs  who  grow  fewer 

thanw^  grv.  ir?j£r&££ 

Xlad    /arSaly    good  selfs,    fancies    and 

^^  ten   colour^,  ^JX^ 

^r^otref  contained"  excellent  blooms,   nearly 

*1   b^Mr    James   Douglas,  who  was   awarded 

,}     X.      fiUt     nrizes        His    outstanding    varie- 

S.      of  firCarnPartions      were      Bookham     Rose, 

Si  i    L    riove      Tflbion,     Glamour,    and    Fuji- 

^mwh°f    the  Picotees,    Eclipse,  Pasqum 

ami  Her  Majesty   were   all  very  charming. 

Premier  Blooms. 

Mr    J    Douglas  was   awarded   premier  prizes 

ground  See),  and  Mrs.  G.  Murray  (white- 
6Td  Son  won  premier  prizes  with 
Master  Bred  (bizarre).  Gordon  Lewis  (flake)  and 
H*mnd  (white-ground  Picotee  .  With 
Onward^ss  ShWr  had  the  pramer  light 
edged  yellow-ground  Picotee. 


<S>tncuar\>. 


Samuel  Kidley.-Few  gardeners  ™"  b!"" 
known  in  the  Reading  district  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Kidley,  who  passed  away  on  Sunday,  July  4. 
at  the  home  of  his  youngest  son  Mr.  A.  Kid 
ley  at  Pentyrch,  South  Wales.  The  deceased, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  three  score  and 
ten  years,  was  gardener  at  Mvnehead  Court  or 
about  twenty  years  and  a  successful  exhibitor 
at  te  leading  flower  shows.  He  was  fond  of 
conducting  experiment,  and  succeeded  in  raisin, 
several  new  plants.  On  leaving  Mynehead  M  . 
Kidlev  went  to  Chipley,  and  afterwards  to  Wel- 
lington. Since  then  he  had  been  gardener  to 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  Mills,  at  Mapledurham,  neai 
Reading.  Some  two  months  ago  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  son  at  Pentyrch.  and  whilst  there 
he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  three  grown-up  sons  and  three  daughters, 
with  whom  much  sympathy  is  felt.      IT.  H. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  issued  a  Draft 
Special  Order  made  in  pursuance  of  Section  One 
of  the  Trade  Boards  Act.  1918,  making  The 
Trade  Boards  Acts,  1909  and  1918,  apply  to  the 
Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Distributive  Trade. 

The  following  sections  are  included  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Order  citing  those  to  whom  the 
Order  applies  :— The  wholesale  or  retail  sale 
for  use  or  consumption  off  the  premises  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  commodities  specified 
in  the  schedule  or  in  connection  with  any 
establishment  or  business  or  branch  or 
department  in  which  such  sale  is  the 
main  or  principal  business  of  the  establish- 
ment or  business  or  branch  or  department;  the 
sale  or  hire  of  growing  plants,  when  such  sale 
or  hire  is  transacted  in  or  in  association  with 
an  establishment  or  business  or  branch  or 
department  of  the  kind  specified  ;  the  designing 
or  making  of  wreaths,  bouquets  or  similar 
articles  from  natural  or  artificial  flowers,  the 
preparation  of  fancy  baskets  of  artificial  flowers 
or  raw  fruit  or  the  executing  of  decorations  with 
natural  flowers,    foliage  or  growing  plants. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blackberry-  and  Loganberry  Seeds  :  IF.  E. 
Allow  the  fruits  to  become  thoroughly  ripe 
and  then  place  them  in  a  hair  or  similarly 
fine  sieve,  and  wash  away  the  pulp  by  gently 
rubbing  the  fruits  while  water  from  a  tap 
falls  upon  them.  When  washed  clean,  spread 
out  the  seeds  to  dry.  Sow  half  the  quantity 
at  once  and  the  other  half  in  gentle  heat 
in  early  spring.  The  seeds  need  only  a  mere 
covering  of  soil. 

Campandlate  Foxglove  Flower  :  B.  E.  In  cer- 
tain strains  of  Foxglove  the  terminal  flower 
on  almost  even'  spike  is  campanulate  and  more 
or  less  erect;  you  will  gather  from  this  that 
the  production  of  terminal  regular  flowers  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  plants  producing 
such  flowers  arc  not  in  any  degree  related  to 
the  Campanula. 

Canterbury  Bell  Diseased  :  II".  C.  Wrong 
cultural  treatment  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
damage ;  no  fungus  developed  on  the  very 
poor  material  sent  for  investigation. 

Digging  :  E.  P.  W.  The  question  is  obscure ; 
if  by  left-handed  it  is  meant  that  the  digging 
is  done,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  operator, 
then  the  spade  will  be  pushed  in  by  the  left 
foot. 

Eelworm  in  Strawberry  Plants  :  C.  T. 
Eelworms  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Burn 
all  infected  plants;  obtain  clean  stock  from 
a  reliable  source  and  do  not  again  plant  Straw- 
berries on  the  ground  in  which  the  diseased 
plants  are  now  growing. 

Laurel  Branches  Dying  :  E.  P.  D.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  the  cause  of  the 
tremble;  probably  the  seat  of  injury  is  in  a 
lower  part  of  the  plants  than  that  from  which 
specimens  wTere   taken. 

Market  Weights  of  Vegetables  ;  It.  A.  The 
approximate  weights  per  bushel  are  as  follows : 
Peas.  30  lbs.  to  36  lbs.  ;  Broad  Beans.  30  lbs. 
to  36  lbs. ;  Dwarf  Beans,  36  lbs.  to  40  lbs. ; 
Scarlet  Runners.  36  lbs.  to  40  lbs. 

Montbretias  Unhealthy  :  S.  M.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  fimgus  Botrytis.  Re- 
move all  rubbish  and  dead  portions  of  the 
plants,  and  burn  them;  use  hygienic  measures 
generally. 

Nursery  Stock:  G.  X.  IS.  We  know  of  no 
work  dealing  exclusively  with  the  propaga- 
tion and  handling  of  nursery  -t.uk  in  a 
young  state,  though  there  is  certainly  room 
for  one.  There  are  many  books  in  which  the 
principles  of  propagation  are  dealt  with  in 
considerable  detail,  but  the  handling  of  t.h  ! 
plants  afterwards,  especially  in  large  Quanti- 
ties, is  either  not  dealt  with  at  all.  or  is  only 
mentioned  in  a  casual  manner.  To  our  mind 
propagation  and  the  care  of  the  young  stock 
are  closely  allied  subjects,  as  it.  seems  to  be 
of  little  use  to  raise  plants  in  quantity,  and 
lack  the  knowledge  to  deal  with  them  most 
economically  afterwards. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  B.  Celtis  occidenta.lis 
(Hackberry).  A.  E.  :  1,  Cimicifuga  racemosa; 
2,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca.  R.  L.  :  1,  Laelia 
purpurata ;  2,  Odontoglossum  cordatum ;  3, 
Mesembrvaiithemum  crystaUinum.  S.  S.  : 
Salvia  Sclarea.  A.  J.  S.  1,  Asparagus 
verticillitus ;  2,  Dierama  pulcherrima.  J.  E. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

Peach  Leaves  Falling  :  H.  F.  Enys.  The 
trouble  is  not  due  to  disease  caused  by  a 
fungus.  Some  wrong  cultural  treatment  is 
responsible,  and  the  spotting  on  the  foliage 
points  to  trouble  at  the  roots.  Exercise  great 
care  in  watering.  When  the  trees  are  de- 
foliated in  the  autumn  lift  the  roots  of  one  of 
the  trees  and  ascertain  if  the  drainage  is 
perfect. 

Plum  Shoots  Unhealthy  :  J.  H.  There  is 
"  brown  rot  "  (Monilia)  on  some  of  the 
specimens,  on  others  the  fungus  Cladosporium. 
Have  the  trees  been  attacked  by  Aphis,  and 
the  Plums  withered  off  under  the  attack? 


Prevention  of  Swarming  Among  Bees  :  O.  L. 
In  reply  to  your  query  re  drones  in  upper 
brood  chamber,  separated  from  lower  brood 
chamber,  by  queen  excluded  in  order  to  supply 
plenty  of  space  for  the  queen  to  deposit  eggs 
and  to  prevent  swarming,  we  would  state  that 
there  is  little  difficulty  on  this  point.  It  only 
requires  that  the  corner  of  the  quilt  be  lifted 
about  noon  on  days  when  the  bees  are  actively 
engaged  in  gathering  nectar,  and  drones  will 
troop  out  quickly  on  seeing  daylight  and  means 
of  escape.  This  only  needs  repeating  about 
ever-y  third  day  for  about  three  weeks,  for  all 
drone  eggs  would  have  produced  perfect 
insects  ready  to  leave  the  hive  in  twenty-four 
days. 

Propagation  of  Brunfelsia  :  G.  F.  C.  We 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
pagating Brunfelsias  by  means  of  cuttings,  and 
cannot  understand  your  failure,  unless  you 
have  used  the  wrong  kind  of  wood ;  cuttings 
made  from  hard  wood  might  fail  as  yours  have 
done.  They  should  root  readily  at  this  time, 
or  next  month.  Cuttings  made  from  young 
growth  just  hard  enough  to  prevent  damp- 
ing are  best.  Insert  them  in  pots  of  light, 
sandy  soil  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  warm  pro- 
pagating case,  with  a  bottom  temperature  of 
65°  to  70°.  In  such  conditions  they  should 
root  readily. 

Sweet  Pea  Diseased  :  W.  C.  F.  No  fungus 
was  present  on  the  parts  of  the  plaint  re- 
ceived from  you.  The  damage  is  due  possibly 
to  attacks  of  Thielavia  basicola.  In  such 
cases  as  this  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  whole 
plant,   including   roots. 

Sweet  Peas  Dying  :  F.  J.  J.  It  is  possible 
the  plants  have  been  attacked  by  the  fungus 
Thielavia.     The  trouble  is  not  due  to  insects. 

To  Preserve  Green  Peas  :  W.  J.  M.  A 
method  of  preserving  Green  Peas  is  to  shell 
the  Peas,  put  them  into  dry,  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  shake  them  together,  so  that  they 
may  lie  as  closely  as  possible.  Cork  the 
bottles  closely  and  seal  the  corks.  If  avail- 
able, the  screw-top  preserving  bottles  may  be 
used  instead.  Bury  the  bottles  in  the  d'riest 
part  of  the  garden  and  take  them  up  as 
they  are  wanted  for  use.  Another  recipe  is  : 
Choose  Peas  which  are  large  and  fully  grown, 
though  not  old.  Put  them  into  perfectly  dry. 
wide-mouthed  bottles  with  screw  tolps.  "  Put 
the  bottles  into  a  large  pan  or  boiler  up 
to  their  necks  in  water.  Put  the  boiler 
on  the  fire  and  let  the  bottles  remain  stand- 
iii"  in  the  water  for  two  hours  after  it  has 
reached  boiling  point.  Screw  the  caps  down 
ti-y.lv  whilst  the  water  is  at  the  boiling 
point. 

Tomato  Plants  Diseased  :  T.  F.  The  speci- 
mens sent  were  dead  on  arrival  and  in  any 
case  were  totally  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  damage. 
White  Deposit  on  Vine  Leaves  :  G.  S.  There 
was  no  fungus  present  on  the  vine  leaves. 
The  -white  deposit  is  not  caused  by  any- 
fungous  disease  or  insect  pest,  but  probably 
consists  of  innumerable  dried  drops  of  sap 
The  condition  of  the  leaves  suggests  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  vinery  and  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  vines  have  been  kept  excessively 
moist.  A  low  temperature  at  night  may  be 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  unhappy- 
condition  of  the  vine. 

Young  Gooseberry  Bushes  Scorched  : 
Gooseberry.  The  young  bushes  have  suffered 
from  the  application  of  some  corrosive  fungicide 
or  insecticide,  or  the  terfmperature  of  the 
spraying  fluid  has  been  far  too  high.  Al- 
though the  leaves  have  been  scorched  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  'bushes  will 
die ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  probable  that  new 
growth  will  be  made  unless  the  injury  has 
been  -unusually   severe. 


Communications  Received.— J.  B. — J.  C  N. — S.  W 
—A.  E.— T.  W.  F.— J.  C— B.  H.  L.  —  W.  E.  — 
J.  T.— J.  MoF.— B.  G  —  P.  H.— J.  G— D.  W\— 
H.  S.— 0.  L.— A.  G  —  J.  H.  —  S.  M.  —  H.  P. — 
F.  J.  J—  R.  W.  T.—  H.  B.— J.  C.  H.  &  Co.— F.  T — 
R.  W.  T.— E.  M.— H.  S.— C.  C— R.  H.  L.-J.  A.  P. 
—J.  C.  W.—W.  H.  A.— C.  H.  B.-B.  O.  H— G.  W.— 
A.   C.   R.— A.   B.^T.   C.    H. 
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at    Greenwich,    62.38° 


Actual  Temperature:— 

Ga-idtnera'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Wednesday  July  21, 
10    a.m. :    Bar.    30 ;    temp.    69°.      Weather— Dull. 


The    value    of    lime-sulphur 

Sulphur.        solutions    and    solutions    of 

Containing       ammonium  polysulphides  is 

Fungicides.      well  known,  but  before  the 

work  which  Messrs.  Eyre, 
Salmon  and  Wormald  have  carried  out  at 
Wve  was  done,  the  precise  mode  of  action  of 
these  sulphur-containing  spray  fluids  re- 
mained uncertain.  Needless  to  say,  if  spray- 
ing is  to  become  a  scientific  operation  based 
on  known  fungicidal  properties,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discover  to  which  of  the  substances 
contained  in  a  spray  fluid  the  fungicidal 
properties  of  that  fluid  are  due.  So  long  as 
this  is  unknown  there  are  bound  to  be  many 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  a  given  preparation 
is  unattended  by  successful  results.  The 
recently  published  researches  *  of  the  authors 
just  named  lead  to  the  conclusion — .which 
should  be  noted  not  only  by  users  but  also 
by  makers  of  sulphur-containing-  spray 
fluids — that  the  fungicidal  properties  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  ammonium-polysulphide  spray 
fluids  depend  neither  on  the  total  sulphur  con- 
tent nor  on  the  "sulphide  "  sulphur,  but  upon 
the  polysulphide  sulphur-  It  appears,  more- 
over, to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  which 
polysulphides  are  present  in  the  solution — 
one  polysulphide  being-  apparently  as  good 
as  another.  One  point  however  is  left  in 
doubt,  and  that  is  whether  the  freshly  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  which  often  separates  out 
from  solutions  has  or  has  not  fungicidal 
properties.  On  the  whole,  the  authors  think 
that  it  has,  and  we  believe  that  their  view  is 

*  "  The  Fungicidal  Properties  of  Certain  Sprnv 
Fluids,  II.,"  by  Verg-as  Eyre,  E.  S.  Salmon  and  L.  K. 
wormald.  Journal  nf  Agricultural  Science  Vol  IX  , 
No.   3.    September,    1919. 


correct.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations 
the  authors  found  that  mildews  such  as  Hop 
mildew  (Sphaerotheca  humili)  undergo 
with  age  a  change  in  their  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  fungicides.  On  young  leaves  they  are 
much  less  easily  destroyed  by  a  given  fungi- 
cide than  they  are  on  older  leaves  and  hence 
it  follows  that  mildews  are  less  .  readily 
killed  in  the  pre-powdery  stages,  that  is  be- 
fore thev  have  developed  mature  conidia,  than 
they  are  in  the  powdery,  conidial  stages. 
This  is  an  observation  of  distinct  practical 
value  for  evidently  it  is  most  important  to 
destroy  the  fungus  before  it  has  begun  to 
produce  spores  and  to  spread  thereby  to  other 
plants-  The  difference  in  resistance  is  so 
great  that  to  kill  the  mildew  in  the  pre- 
cordial stage  requires  a  solution  of  double 
the  concentration  necessary  to  kill  it  in  the 
conidial  stage.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  young  stage  is  character- 
ised 'by  less  permeable  walls  than  is  the 
conidial  istage,  or  whether,  as  the  authors 
appear  to  suggest,  the  resistance  of  the 
voting  fungus  is  due  to  greater  general 
vig-our,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  better  condi- 
tions (with  respect  to  food  supply)  obtaining 
on   the  young  than  on  the  old  leaves. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  meeting 
of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  inst.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  in  the  lecture  room,  Mr.  J.  G.  Blakey 
will  give  a  paper  on  "  Green  Fly — Its  habits, 
customs  and  natural  enemies."  The  lecturer  will 
give  a  review  of  the  original  researches  con- 
ducted by  him,  including  the  life  cycle  of 
aphides,  hardiness,  mode  of  propagation,  eggs 
and  egg  laying,  winged  and  wingless  females, 
males,  and  Queen  Mothers.  The  lecture  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Freesia  Fischerii. — iA  new,  large-flowered 
white  Freesia.  named  F.  Fischerii,  raised  a  few- 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Fischer,  of  San 
Gabriel,  California,  is  now  being  distributed  in 
America.  A  life-size  illustration  of  this  plant 
in  the  Florists'  Exchange  of  July  10  shows  that, 
the  individual  flowers  are  a  little  over  2£  inches 
wide,    when   fully    expanded. 

Exportation  of  Cut  Flowers  to  France. — An 
important  letter  on  this  subject  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Lee,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  by 
the  Chamber  of  Horticulture,  pointing  out  that 
while  France  exports  large  quantities  of  cut 
flowers  to  England,  the  importation  of  English 
flowers  into  France  is  forbidden.  The  Ministry 
have  been  requested  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  French  Government  either  to 
withdraw  or  greatly  modify  the  prohibition.  In 
reply,  a  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Chamber 
stating  that  close  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the 
matter,  and  a  further  communication  is  pro- 
mised at  an  early  date. 

British  Empire  Forestry  Delegates  at  Edin- 
burgh.— During  Thursday.  15th  July,  the 
delegates  from  the  British  Empire  Forestry 
Conference,  who  are  visiting  Scotland,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  Arbore- 
tum, where  the  trees  were  carefully  studied. 
The  rock  garden  and  propagating  houses  were 
also  visited  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
methods  of  propagation  adopted  by  Professor 
Sir  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour. 

The  Jersey  Potato  Crop. — The  Potato  growers 
of  Jersey  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  the  total  value  of  the  present 
season's  crop  being  estimated  at  £1,200,000. 
As  there  remains  insufficient  supplies  for  the 
needs  of  the  island  population,  further  exporta- 
tion of  Potatos  has  been  prohibited. 

Forestry  Research.— At  the  conference  on 
forestry,  held  in  connection  with  the  timber 
exhibition  at  Holland  Park,  Sir  Claude  Hill, 
in  a  paper  on  "  Forestry  Education  and  Re- 
search," stated  that  the  proposal  that 
central  research  for  the  Empire  into  the  funda- 


mental problems  of  forestry  should  be  conducted 
m  Great  Britain  found  support  for  the  reason 
that  only  in  Europe  do  there  exist  exemplars 
of  the  ideals  towards  which  sylviculture  and 
forest  conservation  should  aim.  Emphasis  was 
iaid  on  the  desirability,  in  conjunction  with 
central  research,  of  providing  for  such  post- 
graduate study  and  training  and  for  such  specia- 
lised tuition  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  needs 
of  the  Empire.  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  partners  of  the  Empire  who  have 
no  university  training  in  the  higher  branches 
of  forestry,  the  same  central  institute  would,  it 
was  considered,  be  a  suitable  centre  for  the 
training  of  the  superior  forest  staff. 

Gilbert  White  Bicentenary. — Sunday,  the  25th 
inst.,  is  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Gilbert  White,  whose  Natural  History  of 
Sclbcrne  did  much  to  turn  the  attention  of 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  wild  nature.  Gilbert 
White's  power  of  presenting  the  natural  features 
of  the  countryside  in  an  absorbingly  interesting 
manner  to  liis  readers  has  never  been  excelled, 
and  his  work  ranks  amongst  the  greatest  of 
literary  creations.  His  pursuits  in  ornithology 
were  far  greater  than  in  botany,  but  he  loved 
his  garden,  and  the  brick  walk  which  he  made 
to  his  summer  house  yet  remains,  although  the 
summer  house  itself  has  long  disappeared.  An 
illustration  of  The  Wakes,  Selborne.  where  he 
once  resided,  was  given  in  Gard.  Chron., 
December  26,  1903,  together  with  the  sun-dial, 
the  purchase  of  which  is  recorded  in  his 
Garden  Kalendar,  under  the  date  of  November, 
1761. 

Brent  Valley  Bird  Sanctuary. — Lovers  of  bird 
life  will  be  interested  in  the  movement  to  per- 
manently acquire  the  wood  and  a  field  adjacent, 
foiming  the  Brent  Valley  Bird  Sanctuary,  which 
has  been  reserved  for  the  past  eighteen  years 
as  an  unmolested  haven  for  bird  life  in  the 
I^ndon  district.  In  making  an  appeal  for 
funds  towards  the  purchase  price  of  £4,500,  the 
Bird  Sanctuary  Committee  gives  details  of  the 
past  work.  The  sanctuary  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  i he  River  Brent,  and  is  seven  miles 
from  Paddmgton.  The  wood  is  about  nineteen 
acres  in  extent,  and  is  of  the  type  known  ps 
standards  and  coppice,  the  large  trees  being- 
Oaks  and  the  undergrowth  Hazel,  though  other 
species  give  variety  and  interest  to  it.  Of  birds, 
in  whose  interests  the  enclosure  has  been  more 
particularly  maintained,  between  forty  and  fifty 
species  are  known  to  have  nested,  including  the 
Goldfinch,  Nightingale.  Blackcap,  Marsh  Tit, 
Wild  Duck,  Turtle  Dove,  and  Sparrow  Hawk. 
Some  thirty  other  species  have  also  been  re- 
corded as  living  or  making  a  stay  in  or  close  to 
the  wood.  These  include  the  Woodcock,  Snipe, 
Magpie,  Goatsucker,  Kingfisher  and  Yellow 
Wagtail.  Visitors  of  all  6orts  and  conditions 
have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  wood, 
and  the  Committee  prides  itself  that  no  one  who 
has  asked  for  admission  lias  been  refused  it. 
Donations  and  offers  of  help  may  be  sent  to  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  The 
Hermitage,   Hanwell,   W.7. 

Spraying  Main  Crop  Potatos  for  Potato  Blight. 
— The  early  appearance  of  blight  amongst  Potato 
crops  this  year  is  causing  alarm  amongst 
Potato  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
only  effective  cheek  on  the  disease  is  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (copper  sulphate  com- 
bined with  lime),  or  with  Burgundy  Mixture 
(copper  sulphate  combined  with  washing  RodflV 
or  with  some  other  known  and  tested  fungi- 
cide. Dry  .-pravs  may  also  b:1  used,  but  the  re- 
sults of  spraying  tests  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  use  of  a  fungicide  in  liquid  form  gives 
better  results  than  if  applied  in  a  dry  form. 
Spraying  is  a  preventive,  rather  than  a  cure  for 
Potato  blight,  and  needs  to  be  repeated  several 
times  to  be  effective.  The  Ministry  suggests 
that  crops  should  be  sprayed  immediately,  and 
the  operation  repeated  in  two  or  three  weeks' 
time,  and  again  later  as  appears  desirable. 
When  the  Potato  plants  have  been  injured  by 
aphis  (green  fly),  the  Burgundy  Mixture  should 
not  be  used,  for  experience  has  shown  lliat  it 
may  do  harm  rather  than  good  if  used  in  such 
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oases.  Whilst,  it  is  true  that  spraying  is  more 
important  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others,  e.g.,  in  the  western  and  'moister  parts 
rather  than  in  the  drier  eastern  counties,  spray- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  disease 
has  been  known  or  is  likely  to  occpr  is  certain 
to  be  beneficial.  Had  the  Potato  crops  of  Ire- 
land been  sprayed  in  1845,  there  would  have 
been  no  terrible  famine  in  that  year  through 
failure  of  the  Potato  crop.  There  can  be  little 
excuse  for  those  who  neglect  to  spray,  for  it  is 
now  possible  to  obtain  the  mixture  ready  made, 
needing  only  the  addition  of  water. 

Research  in  Plant  Breeding  in  Scotland  — 
The  scheme  for  establishing  a  station  for  re- 
search in  plant  breeding  in  Scotland  is  making 
what  is  considered  satisfactory  progress, 
although  full  possession  of  the  land  secured  for 
the  station  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  This 
land  is  on  East  Craigs  Farm,  Corstorphine. 
There  are  27  acres  in  all,  to  the  whole  of  which 
possession  is  to  be  obtained  at  Martinmas.  By 
arrangement  with  the  tenant,  3  acres  have 
been  planted.  A  most  valuable  feature  is  the 
collection  of  Potatos  made  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  of  St.  Andrews,  which  has  been  handed 
over  by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture.  It 
comprises  many  valuable  hybrids  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Robb,  Dr.  Wilson's  leading 
assistant. 

The  Oldest  Apples.— In  a  series  of  interesting 
letters  published  in  the  East  Anglian  Tim,-. 
and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Abbay,  rector  of  Earl  Soham,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  oldest  Apples  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  writer  states  that  probably  the  oldest 
variety  that  can  be  identified  is  the  Bors- 
doeffer,  a  German  Apple  that  is  still  popular  and 
largely  grown  on  the  Continent.  Red  Juneating. 
Gineting,  Jeaneton  or  Janeton  is  possibly  as 
old,  300  years  or  more.  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  known  in  Suffolk  as  Summer  Coleman,  was 
known  in  1690.  Dr.  Harvey,  from  whom  the 
well-known  Apple  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name,  was  Master  of  Trinity  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge, about  1620,  but  it  is  possible  that  some 
more  recent  Dr.  Harvey  may  have  given  the 
Apple  its  name.  The  Margif  is  an  old  Apple, 
but  of  uncertain  date.  The  Nonpareil  is  at 
least  200  years  old,  as  it  was  well  known  150 
years  ago.  Norfolk  Beefing  is  probably  as  old. 
It  evidently  originated  in  Norfolk,  not  iii  France, 
but  there  is  no  record  by  which  it  can  be  identi- 
fied. Warner's  King  was  known  as  the  "  King 
Apple  "  more  than  100  years  ago,  Warner  being 
a  Yorkshire  nurseryman  who  rather  later  helped 
to  make  it  popular.  The  Spice  Apple.  D'Aivv 
Spice,  Baddow  Pippin,  or  Spring  Ribston.  one 
of  the  best  on  the  mixed  soils  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  originated  at  Tolleshunt  D'Arcv,  Essex, 
and  is  probably  at  least  100  years  old'.  •  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  or  Wellington,  was  raised  by  a 
Mr.  Dumelow,  a  farmer  in  Leicestershire,  rather 
more  than  100  years  ago.  but  was  later  named 
Wellington  by  a  nurseryman.  The  early  Codlin. 
Lord  Sufneld,  a  most  valuable  variety,  dates 
from  about  1830. 

The  Planting  of  Early  Potatos  in  Infected 
Areas  in  1921.— During  'the  season  1920  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  permit 
the  planting  in  districts  scheduled  as  infected 
areas  under  the  Wart  Disease  of  Potatos  Orders, 
of  first  early  Potatos  of  varieties  susceptible 
to  Wart  Disease.  The  concession  made  to 
market  growers  in  1919  for  the  year  1920,  to 
introduce  fresh  "  seed  "  of  first  early  suscep- 
tible varieties  into  infected  areas,  will  now  ne 
extended  to  all  growers.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  is  that,  next  year,  any  true  first  early 
variety  of  Potato,  whether  "  own-saved  "  or 
otherwise,  as  well  as  the  variety  "  Eclipse  "  and 
any  variety  recognised  by  the  Ministry  as 
being  of  the  "Eclipse"  type,  may  be  planted 
in  any  land  in  an  infected  area  other  than  land 
on  which  Wart  Disease  has  been  known  to 
exist. 

Genetical  Society's  Visit  to  Reading —On 
Thursday,  July  15,  the  members  of  the  Gene- 
tical Society  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons.  Reading,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
work   of   plant  breeding   and   selection   in   which 


the  firm  is  engaged.  Amongst  the  visitors,  who 
numbered  about  40  were  Professor  Bateson, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  John  limes  Plant  Breed- 
nig  Institution;  Professor  Punnett  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Professor  Tanaka  of  Japan ;  Mr.  Dykes, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ; 
Professor  Blackman  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science;  Mr.  Bruce  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture ;  Mr.  D.  Wandcutler  of  Rothamsted ; 
Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Brown  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hill,  of 
Kew  ;  Mr.  Crew,  Plant  Breeder  to  the  Edinburgh 
University ;  Professor  Ostenfeldt  of  Denmark  ; 
Dr.  Gates  of  King's  College,  London ;  Dr.  Sala- 
man ;  Major  Hurst,  and  other  well-known 
specialists  and  plant  breeders.  The  party  were 
received  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton,  and  other  members  of  the  firm, 
and  a  tour  of  inspection  was  commenced,  atten- 
tion being  called  in  the  first  instance  to  ex- 
periments in  the  crossing  of  Dwarf  Beans, 
Brassicas  and  Marrows,  and  to  the  firm's  unique 
collection  of  wild  forms  of  Solanums  from  the 
Andes,  and  grafts  between  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
and  Egg  Plants.  Lunch  was  served  in  a  seed 
granary  in  the  grounds,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Professor  Bateson  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  party  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  studying  the  work 
of  plant  breeding  and  selection  undertaken  at 
Reading,  and  the  system  of  trial  tests  which  he 
stated  were  of  a  character  such  as  could  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  He  also  expressed 
the  great  regret  felt  by  all  present  that  day, 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  who  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Genetical  Society,  and  who  had 
taken  very  great  interest  in  the  day's  arrange- 
ments, was  prevented  through  ill-health  from 
being  present.  Professor  Bateson  read  a  tele- 
gram received  from  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  express- 
ing his  interest  in  that  gathering  and  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  present,  a  suitable 
reply  was  despatched.  He  also  referred  in 
eulogistic  terms  to  his  appreciation  of  the 
facilities  which  Messrs.  Sutton  had  placed  at 
his  disposal  for  the  past  twenty  years,  whereby 
he  had  from  time  to  time  been  enabled  to  study 
their  experiments  in  plant  breeding,  and  he 
stated  that  while  he  had  been  able  to  help  the 
firm,  he  had  himself  learned  a  very  great  deal 
from  the  large  number  of  experiments  upon  all 
types  of  plants  which  were  possible  onlv  in  so 
large  an  experimental  -ground.  The  company 
then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  botanical  collec 
lion  of  Peas,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
existence,  and  many  visitors  lingered  foe  a  long 
time  to  study  the  curious  types  and  combina- 
tions, and  the  crosses  made  during  the  past  15 
years  on  Mendelian  lines.  Later,  the  party 
divided,  some  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  amongst  the  Sweet  Peas  and  Sun 
flower  crosses,  others  preferring  to  inspect  the 
Potato  seedlings,  while  quite  a  large  number 
soent  an  hour  or  more  in  the  Botanical  Grass 
Garden. 

The  Loganberrv  Grub- The  value  of  the 
Loganberry  as  an  edible  fruit  is  largely  dis- 
counted by  the  grub  which  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  ripe  berries.  A  paper  on  the 
control  of  the  Loganberrv  Beetle  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Lees,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Long  Asht.on 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Researrh  Sta 
Hon,  shows  that  disturbance  of  the  soil  is  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  pests.  The 
beetle  is  hardly  ever  in  the  open,  most  of  it- 
time  being  spent  in  the  ground,  whilst  the  larva 
is  present  in  the  berry,  making  control  bv  spray- 
ing an  almost  useless  procedure.  It  having  beer 
otserved  that  Loganberries  growing  in  well- 
cultivated  soil  suffered  far  less  from  the  pest 
than  those  in  uncultivated  ground,  a  trial  was 
made  with  twelve  rows  treated  with  different 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  soil  of  three  rows 
was  lightly  pricked  up  by  a  fori:  about  August, 
a  time  when  the  larvae  have  just  entered  the 
soil.  Three  other  rows  were  treated  in  this  way 
in  spring,  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
beetles  are  about  to  appear.  Another  three  rows 
v  ere  given  loth  autumn  and  spring  culture,  and 
:iic  fourth  three  rows  were  left  untouched,  ex- 
cept   for  hand-weeding      At  the  end  of  Julv  the 


plants  were  examined.  The  percentage  cf; 
affected  berries  was  lowest,  viz.,  12.7  per  cent., 
where  the  spring  cultivation  only  was  adopted,, 
compared  with  33.3  per  cent,  infection  in.  the 
untouched  rows.  The  other  figures  were  autumn, 
cultivation  only,  25.2  per  oent.  ;  autumn  and. 
spring,  17.1  per  cent. 

Tresco  Abbey  Gardens. — An  interesting 
description  of  the  gardens  of  Major  A.  A. 
DoiTien-Smith,  at  Tresco  Abbey,  Isles  of  Stilly., 
is  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hill  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin,  No.  5,  1920.  Gales  are  very  frequent 
in  the  islands,  but  by  planting  belts  of  trees  as 
wind  screens  it  is  possible  to  provide  suitaible. 
ncoks  for  tender  species,  and  in  this  favoured 
spot  may  be  studied  the  principal  features,  not 
only  of  the  temperate  regions  of  New  Zealand, 
and  her  outlying  islands,  of  Australia  and  of 
South  America,  but  also  a  vast  number  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  sub-tropical  vege- 
tation of  South  Africa. 

Peat  Fuel  in  Denmark. — An  extraordinary  in,- 
crease  in  the  amount  of  peat  used  as  fuel  is 
recorded  from  Denmark.  The  production  rose 
from  280,000  tons  in  1916  to  2,250,000  tons  in 
1918,  and  the  total  value  in  the  latter  year  was 
90,000,000  arowns.  Conveying  the  peat  from  the 
bogs  to  the  consuming  centres  presents  great 
difficulties,  owing  to  poor  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, but  it  is  estimated  that  the  peat 
produced  in  1918  substituted  imported  coal  to. 
the  value  of   126,000,000  crowns. 

Appointments  for   the  Ensuing  Week. — Tues- 
day,   July    27  :       Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Committees    meet    at     12    o'clock ;     Bath     and1 
West      and      Southern      Counties      Agricultural 
Society     Council     meeting.       Wednesday,     July 
28 :    Royal    Agricultural    Society    Council    meet- 
ing ;    Chesterfield    Horticultural   Society's   show-  : 
Richmond         Horticultural        Society's        show. 
Thursday.        July        29:        Bolton        Horticul- 
cultural  Society's  Show  (four  days);  Ulster  Hor- 
ticultural   Society,   Summer    Show,    Belfast  (two- 
days).        Friday,    July    30  :    Midland    Carnation 
Society's  Show  (two  days).       Saturday.  July  31  :: 
Innerleithen    Summer    Show ;       Newburgh     and. 
District  Summer  Show. 

"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Seventy  five 
Years  Ago. — Irish  Gorse  as  a  fodder  plant. — 
Seeds  of  Irish  Furze  (LTlex  stricta)  may  be  ob- 
tained at  some  of  tie  seed  shops,  imported' 
from  Ireland ;  but  these  are  probably  only  Ulex 
europaea,  as  U.  striota  is  said  to  be  found  only 
in  one  locality  in  Ireland.  The  propagation  of 
this  plant  from  cuttings  is  certain,  when  the 
requisite  care  is  taken  of  them.  A  surer1 
method  of  propagation  for  the  generality  of 
agriculturists  is  by  layering;  and  those  wishing 
to  give  the  species  a  trial  should"  obtain  a  few 
strong  plants,  and  plant  them  in  some  con- 
venient situation,  and  layer  all  the  branches 
around  each  plant  at  least,  six  inches  in  depth, 
leaving  only  one  or  two  inches  of  the  tops 
above-ground;  they  require  no  nicety  in  laying 
down,  as  they  will  root  equally  well  whether 
each  branch  lie  put  down  singly  or  several  to- 
gether. If  they  are  layered  early  in  spring 
they  will  produce  rooted  plants  fit  for  trans- 
planting in  October,  so  as  to  allow  their  roots 
to  commence  growing  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
They  may  also  be  layered  in  autumn,  and  these- 
will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  the  following 
autumn.  In  taking  off  the  layers  they  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  plants  as  can  be  found 
with  roots,  and  they  succeed  best  when  planted 
deeper  than  previously,  as  they  soon  send  out 
abundance  of  roots  up  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
soil  The  Irish  Furze  bears  transplanting 
well,  as  it  forms  an  entangled  mass  of  roots; 
while  the  common  Furze  produces  fewer  roots, 
and  does  not  bear  transplanting  with  so  much 
certainty.  The  plants  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  would  probably  be  of  most  advantage  on 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  which  they  would 
ultimately  improve  by  their  decaying  masses  of 
entangled  fibrous  roots.  This  Furze  is  also 
worthy  of  being  planted  as  an  ornamental  ever- 
green shrub;  for,  although  producing  few 
flowers,  its  normal  compact  habit  contrasts  well 
in  winter  with  other  evergreens. — D.  C,  Gard 
Chron..  July  2Hth.   1845. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


FAGUS  SYLVATICA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

Writing  in  1838,  Loudon  said  of  the  above 
^variety  of  Beech  that  it  was  more  curious  than 
(beautiful,  and  that  it  was  apt  to  return  to  the 
.normal  form.  What  he  had  in  view  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  unless  he  objected  to  the 
cut  leaves.  Many  of  the  latter,  on  the  twiggy 
branches  of  fairly  old.  trees,  resemble  those  of 
.a  Willow  or  a  Bamboo,  when  seen  in  the  mass, 
and  have  a  decidedly  handsome  appearance. 
This  particular  variety  should  be  planted  in  a 
situation  where  the  lower  branches  would  have 
room  for  development  and  thus  bring  the  foliage 
directly  under  the  eye,  as  I  have  seen  the  tree 
at  Highclere,  Hampshire  and  in  the  grounds 
of  Cherkley  Court,  Surrey.  There  is  a  tree  in 
a  garden  at  Leatherhead  that  is  50  ft.  high  or 
more,  with  a  round,  spreading  head,  but  the 
lower  branches  have  been  cut  away,  possibly  to 
reduce  the  shade  in  the  garden  and  prevent  in- 
convenience in  the  street.  It  is  a  fine,  healthy 
tree,  but  its  special  beauty  is  lost,  because  the 
foliage  is  so  far  above  the  eye.  In  none  of 
these  cases  have  I  seen  leaves  reverting  to  the 
common  or  normal  form.  Parks,  pleasure 
grounds  and  spacious  lawns  are  the  best  situa- 
tions   for  this    handsome   tree.     J .    F. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA  AT  I£EWT. 

This  beautiful  South  American  shrub  is 
flowering  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  grown  against  a  wall  facing  south. 
It  is  a  Myrtaceous  plant,  with  a  habit  of  growth 
similar  to  that  of  a  Guava,  and,  in  warm 
•climates  it  produces  richly  aromatic  Guava-like 
fruits.  The  solitary,  axillary,  drooping  flowers 
are  freely  produced  on  the  Kew  specimen,  and 
the  largest  blooms  measure  two  inches  across 
the  expanded  petals.  The  latter  are  orbicular, 
white  externally,  and  deep  blood-red,  with  white 
margins,  internally ;  no  less  attractive  are  the 
numerous  blood-red  filaments,  longer  than  the 
petals,  which  form  a  large  central  cluster  and 
are  tipped  with  yellow  anthers.  Feijoa  Sellowi- 
ana  was  found  by  Sellow  in  the  Cocos  australis 
region  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  about  1819-20. 
The  generic  title  commemorates  Don  J.  de  Silva 
Feijo,  a  director  of  the  National  History  Museum 
at  San  Sebastian.  F.  Sellowiana  is  figured  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7,620.     C.  B. 

CORNUS    KOUSA. 

A  widely  distributed  shrub  or  small  tree  in 
North-Eastern  Asia,  Cornus  Kousa  shows  con- 
siderable variation  in  cultivated  specimens. 
The  first  introductions  came  from  Japan,  where 
the  species  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
Kiusiu  and  of  Nippon.  Wild  specimens  have 
been  collected  in  Corea,  and  in  1907,  when  col- 
lecting in  China  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  found  this 
Cornel  abundant  at  4-7,000  feet  elevation,  north 
and  south  of  Ichang,  in  Western  Hupeh.  The 
specimen  illustrated  in  Fig.  21  was  raised  from 
seed  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson,  No.  223 
W.  In  leaf  and  bracts  the  Chinese 
form  is  considerably  larger  than  in  those 
from  Japan,  and  to  distinguish  them  the  former 
has  been  .given  the  varietal  name  of  chin- 
ensis,  though  in  the  recent  figure  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  8,833,  no  distinctive 
name   is    given. 

Mr.  Wilson  describes  Cornus  Kousa  as  a 
shrub  or  small,  flat-topped  tree,  15  to  30  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  ovate  up  to  4  inches  long 
and  half  as  wide.  The  cluster  or  mass  of  small, 
inconspicuous  flowers  is  surrounded  by  four  large 
petaloid,  involucral  bracts  from  1  to  lg  inch 
long,  in  the  Japanese  form,  to  2£  inches  in  the 
largest  of  the  Chinese  inflorescences,  and  up  to 
1  inch  wide,  creamy-white,  changing  with  age 
to  pink  at  the  edges.  It  has  the  fleshy,  Straw- 
berry-shaped fruit,  similar  to  those  of  C  florida, 
C.  capitata  and  C.  Nuttallii.  The  flowering 
season  is  May  and  June,  the  showy  bracts  last- 
ing in  beauty  for  about  two  months.  Unlike 
Bentham's  Cornel,  C.  capitata  (Benthamia 
fragifera),  which  attains  its  full  beauty  in  the 
favoured  climate  of  the  south  and  west,  the 
subject  of  this  note  is  quite  hardy.     A.    0. 


CORNUS    CONTROVERSA. 

Specimens  of  Cornus  controversa  growing  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  some  raised  from  seed 
collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  Szechuan,  have 
already  made  remarkable  growth.*  Some  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  seedlings  are  in  flower,  and  one 
tree  in  the  Arboretum  is  25  ft.  high.  In  China, 
Cornus  controversa  reaches  to  a  height  of  sixty 
feet  with  a  trunk  of  seven  feet  in   girth. 

The  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus,  bears  flower  clusters  six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  raised  on  erect  stems  from 
the  upper  sides  of  the  branches.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  the  fruits  are  black  and  shining, 
A   point  of  interest  with  respect  to  this  species 


on  both  the  season  and  locality ;  however,  an 
early  start  is  advantageous.  In  the  case  of 
plants,  the  shoots  of  which  nestle  close  to  the 
ground,  remove  a  few  inches  of  the  surface 
soil  before  placing  the  prepared  compost  in 
position .  The  soil  moisture  is  thus  more 
easily  retained  Chan  when  a  mound  is  formed, 
and  this  method  saves  labour  in  watering.     L. 

ABUTILON   VITIFOLIUM. 

The  Abutilons  are  all  highly  decorative  plants, 
but  most  of  them  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  winter  in  the  gardens  of  Britain. 
But  the  blue  variety  of  A.  vitifolium  (azureum) 
and  also  the  more  ordinary  white  form  of  this 
plant,  can  be  well  grown  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land   without    protection.     In  colder  districts    it 


Fig.     21. — cornus     kousa. 


is  its  relation  with  C.  alternifolia,  for  though 
belonging  to  very  different  habitats,  these  two 
are  unique  among  Cornus  species  in  having 
alternate  leaves  ;  yet  the  one  is  native  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  other  of  Eastern  North 
America. 

LAYERING  SHRUBS. 
Preparation  should  now  be  made  for 
the  layering  of  Rhododendron,  Daphne, 
Rhodothamnus,  Erica  and  other  shrubs. 
Have  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
species  to  be  perpetuated  when  prepar- 
ing the  compost  and  select  suitable  pegs  to 
keep  the  layers  in  position.  The  actual  time 
to   perform   the   operation    depends   considerably 

•  Bulletin    of   Popular  In  formation.     Ko.   8       Arnold 
Arboretum,   Hiirvnrd   University. 


may  require  a  sunny  wall  behind  it.  from  which 
a  frame  light  can  be  fixed  over  it  from  November 
till  May,  whilst  the  plant  is  young,  to  give  it 
time  to  form  a  strong,  woody  stem,  which  will 
enable   it  to  survive   the   frost. 

We  have  so  few  shrubs  which  produce  blue 
flowers  that  the  large,  open  blossoms  of  the 
blue  Abutilon  are  very  precious,  and  the  plant 
is  easily  raised  from  .seed.  Seedlings  should 
be  potted  and  grown  under  glass  during  their 
first  season;  they  are  excellent  subjects  tor  the 
cool  greenhouse  or  glass  porch,  as  well  as  for  the 
garden,  requiring  plenty  of  good  soil  (for  they 
are  hungry  plants,  as  are  the  closely  related 
Mallows)  and  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height 
of  eight   feet.     /.    L.    Richmond,  South    Devon. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Legg,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladt 
NrXBURNHOLME,    Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Soil  Preparation.— Beds  and  borders  should  be 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  planting  in  early 
autumn  of  Carnations,  Brampton  Stocks  and 
Antirrhinums.  Deeply-worked  soil  insures  free 
drainage,  which  is  essential  to  these  plants  in 
winter;  with  this  object  in  view,  it  is  also 
advisable  to  slightly  raise  the  beds  above  the 
general  ground  level.  Road  sweepings  (pro- 
vided tar  is  absent)  and  decayed  horse-manure 
may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil 
when  digging  it.  Deal  with  infestations  of 
wire-worm  by  using  a  soil  fumigant.  Bone 
superphosphate  and  soot  should  be  forked  into 
the  beds  a  few  days  prior  to  planting,  and  the 
addition  of  old  mortar-rubble  will  impart  suffi- 
cient carbonate  of  lime  to  most  soils. 
Thoroughly  prepared  sites  necessitate  firm 
planting,  and  a  board  should  be  used  by  the 
operator  across  wide  spaces.  Depressions  in  the 
soil  are  detrimental  to  the  plants  during  the 
winter,  therefore  make  the  surface  level  before 
planting. 

Hesperis.— A  fresh  stock  of  double  Rockets 
should  be  raised  each  season  to  insure  a  supply 
of  healthy  plants.  Cuttings  made  from  young 
shoots  strike  freely  in  the  open  at  this  season. 
Afford  the  cuttings  shade  from  sunshine  by 
placing  evergreen  branches  around  them ;  also 
supply  moisture  overhead  towards  the  close  of 
bright  days.  The  single  Rocket  is  a  useful  sub- 
ject for  naturalising  and  is  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  the  spring. 

Alstroerneria. — As  varieties  of  the  Peruvian 
Lily  pass  out  of  flower  remove  the  seed  vessels, 
but  carefully  retain  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
plant  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  tubers  and 
the  formation  of  fresh  crowns  for  next  season. 
Seeds  may  be  sown,  three  inches  deep,  in  pots, 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  Do  not  attempt 
to  transplant  tile  seedlings  when  they  are  very 
young.  Well-drained,  richly-manured  soil  of  a 
light  texture  is  suitable  ior  Aistroemerias,  and  a 
sheltered  south  aspect  is  desirable.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  family  of  plants  are  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage when  set  from  15  to  18  inches 
asunder  in  broad  masses.  Afford  the  plants  a 
mulching  of  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  or 
leaf-mould  during  the  summer  to  prevent  them 
ripening  off  prematurely. 

Phlox  subulata.— The  hybrids  and  forms  of 
this  species  are  all  prostrate  growing  and  use- 
ful for  planting  in  the  rock  garden  and  beside 
flights  of  steps.  Cuttings  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife  at  the  present  time  may  be  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  An  easy  way  to  increase  the 
stock  is  to  work  sandy  soil  gently  amongst  the 
branches,  in  which  they  will  form  roots  next 
season.  Varieties  of  varied  colours  are  obtain- 
able and  make  a  pleasing  display  in  spring. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    Pateman,    Gardener   to    C.    A.    Cain,    Esq.,    J. P., 
The    Mode,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Horizontally-trained  Pears. — Continue  to  give 
attention  to  the  training  of  horizontally-trained 
Pears.  The  central  growths  of  the  tree  that 
were  pinched  when  about  IS  inches  long  are 
breaking  freely.  Reduce  tie  shoots  to  three, 
train  in  the  centre  growth  as  upright  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  secure  the  other  two  growths 
horizontally.  Continue  to  reduce  the>  number 
of  shoots  of  all  Pear  trees  and  pinch  out  the 
tops  of  those  that  are  growing  too  vigorously. 
Where  trees  are  cropping  freely  examine  the 
borders  occasionally  for  watering,  and  especi  ■ 
ally  those  that  are  planted  in  well-drained 
soil.  If  the  roots  are  found  to  be  dry 
water  them  copiously  with  weak  liquid  manure 
or,     failing    this,     use    a    concentrated    fertiliser 


in  solution.  If  the  borders  have  been  mulched 
it  will  render  watering  less  necessary.  R-ain 
falling  on  borders  that  are  smoothly  raked  or 
made  sloping  is  apt  to  run  off,  leaving  the 
ground  in  a  hard  condition.  A  light  mulching 
of  manure  will  counteract  this  and  allow 
heavy  rains  to  penetrate  into  the  border. 

Pear  Sawfly  (Slug  Worm).— This  voracious  in- 
sect should  be  carefully  watched  for  and 
checked  immediately  it  is  detected.  The  washes 
recommended  for  its  destruction  being  poisonous, 
should  not  be  used  after  this  date  on  trees  that 
ripen  their  fruits  in  August.  The  leaves 
affected  should  be  dusted  with  hellebore  powder 
or  hand  picking  may  be  resorted  to. 

Sweet  Cherries. — Cherries  are  frequently  at- 
tacked by  black  fly;  if  the  trees  are  not  per- 
fectly free  from  this  insect,  the  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  adopt  measures  for  its  destruc- 
tion. A  few  hours  after  spraying  the  trees 
with  an  insecticide  wash  them  with  clear  water 
and  afford  water  to  the  roots  if  necessary. 

Strawberries. — Except  where  young  plants  are 
needed  for  the  making  of  fresh  beds,  all  the 
runners  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
develop.  Old  beds  that  hove  become  exhausted 
are  never  profitable,  and  the  plants  should  be 
heed  up  after  the  berries  have  been  gathered. 
Remove  all  weeds  by  hand  from  beds  that  are 
to   remain  for  another  reason. 

Layering  of  Strawberry  Runners —Where  the 
layering  of  runners  for  the  making  of  new  beds 
has  been  delayed,  the  work  should  be  done  forth- 
with. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  JonDAN,  Gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Spender  Clat, 
M.P..  Ford  Manor,  Lingtfeld,  Surrey. 
Pot  Vines. — The  feeding  and  syringing  of  pot 
Vines,  which  are  intended  to  be  started  early, 
should  be  continued,  but  more  air  must  be  given 
and  the  house  kept  drier  throughout  the  night.  As 
soon  as  the  canes  which  have  been  stopped  at 
6  to  9  feet  from  the  pots  have  coloured  their 
whole  length,  a  few  'A  the  laterals  may  be  taken 
away  close  to  the  main  buds,  commencing  at  the 
base  and  working  upwards.  A  few  laterals 
should  be  left  near  -the  top  to  run  wild,  and 
each  main  leaf  must  be  carefully  preserved — the 
laterals  to  prevent  the  buds  from  bursting  pre- 
maturely, the  leaves  to  build  up  the  buds.  If 
the  season  is  a  good  one.  and  the  Vines  can  be 
secured  to  a  south  or  west  wall,  the  wood  will 
ripen  thoroughly;  if  not,  the  best  results  will 
follow  keeping  them  in  the  house  and  ventilating 
accordingly.  Vines  raised  from  eyes  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  now  in  7-inch  pots,  may  be  placed 
;,bove  the  plunging  material,  in  which  position 
i  hey  will  require  more  frequent  waterings.  If 
the  Vines  are  crowded,  a  few  of  the  more  for- 
ward may  be  removed  to  other  houses  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  more  air  and  plenty 
of  light.  If  intended  for  planting  next  spring, 
all  laterals  may  be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf, 
except  a  few  at  the  top. 

Strawberry    Plants If    runners  were    layered 

as  recommended  in  a  previous  calendar,  they 
should  now  be  ready  to  put  into  their  fruiting 
pots.  As  soon  as  they  have  begun  to  make 
fresh  roots  they  should  be  placed  where  they  are 
intended  to  develop  their  growth.  The  position 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  pots 
Mood  on  a  firm  ash  surface.  A  good  plan  is  to 
stand  the  plants  in  beds  where  they  may  be 
examined  easily  for  watering.  Keep  the  pots 
clear  of  weeds  and  pinch  out  new  runners. 
Careful  attention  to  watering  overhead  during 
the  daytima  is  to  be  recommended  in  very  hot 
weather,  as  the  leaves  are  easily  scalded,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  Royal  Sovereign  variety.  Night 
syringings  are  more  conducive  to  healthy  growth. 
A  suitable  compost  consists  of  fairly  strong  loam 
with  tho  addition  of  old  lime  rubble,  bone-meal, 
and  crushed  oyster  shells,  the  last  to  aid  a  free 
passage  of  water.  Mix  the  compost  early,  as  it 
cannot  well  be  too  dry  for  firm  potting,  and  it  is 
also  better  for  being  mixed  beforehand.  Use  clean 
pots  'adequately  crocked,  with  a  dash  of  soot 
ever   the   crocks   to  keep   out   worms. 


THE    ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.   E.   Ltsaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Miltonia  vexillaria — As  the  various  forms  of 
this  popular  Miltonia  pass  the  flowering  stage, 
they  should  be  allowed  a  partial  rest  for  a  few 
weeks  in  a  cool  house.  Water  should  be  afforded 
the  roots  sparingly,  but  enough  moisture  should 
be  given  to  maintain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
plump,  ligid  condition.  Examine  the  plants  for 
insect  pests,  especially  thrips,  and  if  these  are 
found  dip  the  growths  in  an  insecticide, 
laying  the  plants  on  their  sides  until  the  liquid 
has  drained  away.  Usually  one  dipping  will 
suffice    during   the    resting    period. 

Eulophiella. — The  chaste  E.  Elizabethae  is 
developing  fresh  growth,  and  if  the  plants 
need  repotting  or  top-dressing  the  work  may 
he  done  directly  root  action  is  evident.  Owing 
to  the  somewhat  rambling  habit  of  the  plants, 
teak- wood  baskets  prove  suitable  receptacles,  and 
they  should  be  filled  one  third  of  their  depth 
with  material  for  drainage.  The  plant  will  suc- 
ceed in  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of 
crushed  crocks  added.  Make  the  soil  fairly 
firm,  and  arrange  the  growing  points  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  ample  space  for  further 
development,  then  the  necessity  for  repotting 
will  not  arise  for  two  or  three  years.  Grow 
the  plants  in  the  warm  house,  and  water  them 
carefully  until  tlie  roots  take  possession  of  the 
compost.  At  no  time  should  this  Eulophiella 
become  excessively  dry  at  the  roots. 

Laelia  anceps.— This  Orchid,  together  with  its 
numerous  varieties  and  hybrids,  is  now  making 
rapid  progress,  and  the  same  is  true  of  L.  albida, 
L.  autumnalis,  L.  Gouldiana,  and  other  Mexican 
species.  From  now  omvards  afford  the  roo^* 
plenty  of  moisture ;  plants  that  are  well  estab- 
lished will  need  very  little  shade.  These  Laelias 
delight  in  plenty  of  sun-heat  and  light  and  art 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  both  day  and  night, 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Ample 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  provided;  early 
in  the  afternoon  the  ventilators  may  be  closed, 
the  house  thoroughly  damped  and,  if  the  weather 
is  hot,  the  plants  sprayed  lightly  overhead. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  ventilators  may  be 
opened  an  inch  or  so,  and  remain  open  through- 
out the  night.  Failure  with  these  Laelias  may 
often  be  traced  to  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere, 
dense  shade,  and   lack   of  ventilation. 


PLANTS     UNDER     GLASS 

By  John  Covjtts,  Foreman,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Caladium. — The  early  batch  of  plants  have 
almost  completed  their  growth,  but  water  should 
not  be  withheld  too  soon,  or  the  corms  will  fail 
to  develop  and  mature  properly.  This  gradu- 
ally withholding  of  water,  as  the  growth  matures, 
should  be  followed  in  the  ca.-e  of  all  bulbous 
and  tuterous-rooted  plants  that  make  annual 
growth.  Many  Caladiums  and  other  tropical 
subjects  of  this  class  are  lost  by  growing  them  in 
a  low  temperatr-re  during  the  winter.  Most  of 
them  suffer  if  the  temperature  falls  belowf  50 3 
for  any  leigth  of  time.  They  are  best  kept  in 
their  pots,  or,  if  shaken  out,  should  be  stored 
in  dry  sand  or  some  such  material,  to  prevent 
shrivelling. 

Pelargonium — Show  and  Regal  varieties  of 
Pelargonium  that  have  been  stood  out  of  doors 
after  flowering  should  now  be  ready  for  cutting 
back,  but  this  should  not  be  done  until  the 
wood  is  well  ripened.  Cuttings  ior  increase  of 
stock  should  be  selected  from  the  strongest 
growths ;  they  will  root  readily  on  an  open 
bench,  or  in  cold  frames,  and  should  not  be 
shaded  in  any  way.  Younger,  cut  back  speci- 
mens retained  for  growing  on  should  be  stood  in 
frames  and  have  lights  placed  over  them;  they 
will  require  little  or  no  water  at  the  roots 
until  they  have  started  into  growth,  but  should 
be  syringed  several  times  daily.  When  they 
have  started  into  growth  shake  away  the  old  soil 
and  repot  the  plants  in  receptacles  of  the  same- 
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size  a6  previously.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  rooted 
in  the  spring  and  intended  for  winter  flowering 
should  be  ready  for  transference  to  their 
flowering  pots.  After  porting-  they  may  be 
kept  close  lor  a  week  or  so  in  cold  frames,  after 
which  time  the  frame  lights  should  be  removed ; 
or  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  the  open  on  an  ash 
bed.  If  frames  can  be  spared  it  is  wise  to  keep 
the  plants  under  cover  during  prolonged  wet 
weather.  Young  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  in- 
tended for  flowering  next  year  should  be  potted 
on  as  they  require  more  root  room.  They  make 
excellent  basket  plants  and  flower  more  or  lep** 
all  through  the  year,  especially  if  they  are  kept 
well  fed  and  some  of  the  older  growths  removed 
fiom  time  to  time. 

Fuchsia. — Fuchsias  in  pots  or  baskets  require 
liberal  feeding,  and  if  not  attended  to  in  this 
respect  they  scon  pass  out  of  flower:  for  the 
same  reason  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  set 
seeds.  Planted  cut  they  are  ideal  subjects  for 
furnishing  pillars  and  rafters  in  the  conserva- 
tory. The  Fuchsia  is  very  subject  to  attacks 
.if  mealy  bug,  and  constant  attention  is  needed 
to  keep  the  plants  free   from  this  pest. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  H.   Wheeler,   Gardener  to   Mrs.    Jenner,   Wenvoe 

Castle,  near  Cardiff. 
Canots. — In  a.  protected)  position,  outside, 
make  a  generous  sowing  of  early  varieties  of 
stump  rooted  Carrots.  The  seedlings  will  escape 
attacks  of  the  Carrot-fly  and  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  young  Carrots  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  which  time  any  unused  should  be 
lifted  and  stored.  Work  the  ground  into  a  fine 
condition  and  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills 
drawn  one  foot  apart,  covering  the  seed  very 
lightly.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  use 
the  Dutch-hoe  on  frequent  occasions,  and  spare 
no  effort  which  will  encourage  a  quick  growth. 
Thin  the  seedlings  to  two  inches  apart  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  permit  of  this 
being  done.  Where  there  are  facilities  for  the 
frame  culture  of  Carrots,  sowings  of  similar 
varieties  should  be  made  in  frames. 

Coleworts. — These  greens  are  always  useful  for 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  supplies,  and  a 
good  breadth  should  be  planted  on  ground  that 
is  available.  The  plot  should  be  manured  and 
dug,  as  good  treatment  is  essential  to  success. 
Plant  the  seedlings  in  rows,  allowing  them  a 
space  of  one  foot  each  way.  It  is  advisable  io 
make  two  or  three  plantings  to  provide  for  suc- 
cessional  cropping. 

Onion  Mildew. — The  excessive  rains  and  cold 
nights  which  prevailed  early  in  July  have  pro- 
vided conditions  favourable  to  an  attack  of  mil- 
dew, caused  by  the  fungus  Peronospora 
Schleidenii.  It  is  first  noticed  as  a  bhiish 
coloured  patch  on  the  foliage ;  and  once  it  is 
established  is  very  difficult  to  control.  In  lite 
case  of  Onions  grown  for  exhibition  the  part 
affected  should  he  sponged  with  equal  propor- 
tions of  soft  soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed 
with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste,  leaving  a 
coating  on  the  leaf.  This  specific  will  destroy 
the  spores,  but  a  sharp  watch  must  be  kept  for 
fresh  outbreaks.  In  this  way  the  trouble  may 
be  kept  under  control  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
bulbs  to  maturity.  In  the  case  of  Onions  raised 
from  seed  sown  direct  in  the  beds,  this  method 
is  not  practical,  but  if  slaked  lime  and  sulphur 
in  equal  proportions  are  dusted  on  the  plants 
whilst  they  are  damp,  they  will  check  the  dis- 
ease. This  treatment  should  be  persevered 
with  until  it  is  seen  that  the  foliage  oan 
render  no  further  assistance  in  developing  the 
bulbs— at  which  time  they  should  be  drawn  and 
ripened  in  a.  place  where  they  will  receive  pro- 
tection from  rains.  Onions  lifted  at  this  im- 
mature stage  and  thoroughly  ripened,  will  keep 
well,  and  I  have  known  instances  of  crops 
pulled  in  July,  owing  to  attacks  of  mildew,  keep- 
in  ;  throughout  the  winter. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— As  the  earliest  plants  gain 
in  height  they  are  very  liable  to  become  bent 
by  the  wind  and  this'  would  cause  the  lower 
buttons  to  become  worthless.  Support  each 
plant  by  tying  it  to  a  stake. 


LARGE-FLOWERED     PELARGONIUMS. 

The  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions or  groups,  the  marked  divisions  of  which 
have  now  almost  disappeared.  In  olden  days 
show  Pelargoniums  were  very  popular,  and 
though  the  title  is  still  commonly  used,  most 
of  the  varieties  grouped  under  that  head  are 
oif  a.  nondescript  class.  The  true  show  Pelar- 
gonium has  the  two  upper  petals  heavily 
blotched  with  a  dark  tint  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  nearly  covered,  with,  in  some  cases,  a 


as  to-  shape  or  markings,  some  having 
the  edges  of  the  petals  prettily  crisped 
and  undulated.  These  for  soane  years  bore  the 
title  of  French  Pelargoniums.  After  that  mose 
termed  spotted  varieties  made  their  appearance. 
In  these  each  petal  was  marked  with  a  clear  and 
distinct  spot,  a  good  illustration  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  Kingston  Beauty,  sent  out 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston. 
I  was  very  interested  to  see  this  old  variety 
still  figuring  in  a  recent  catalogue. 

The  variety  Queen  Victoria  was  sent  out  in 
the  J70's.  In  this  the  undulated  petals  are 
very  massive  and  give  the  impression  of  a  semi- 
double  flower.  This  was  by  an  enterprising 
nurseryman    given    the   title    of     Regal     Pelar- 


Fir;.    22. — calceolaria    merton    seedling    "a.' 
(0.      angustifolia     x     herbaceous    Calceolaria;    x   C.    alba.) 


(See   p.   47.] 


narrow  edge  of  a  brighter  hue.  Whatever  the 
colour  of  the  three  lower  petals,  blotches  on 
them  were  inadmissible  in  a  true  show  variety. 
The  edges  of  the  petals  should  be  quite  smooth. 

The  hist  raiser  of  the  show  varieties  was  the 
late  Mr.  Foster,  of  Clewer  Manor,  Windsor, 
whose  new  varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  formed!  an  annual  feature. 
Many  of  these  novelties  sold  for  one  guinea  or 
one  guinea,  and  a  half  each,  and  there  was  a 
good   demand  for  them. 

Most  of  the  varieties  raised  by  Mr,  Fnsler, 
or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  came  under  the 
public  eye,  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  sna.pe 
and  colouring.  In-breeding,  however,  led  to  a 
weakened  constitution,  andl  consequent  decline 
in  the  plant's  popularity,  so  that  now  very 
few  true  show  varieties  are  grown. 

In  the  50's  of  the  lasi  century  many  new 
sorts  were  raised  by  French  nurserymen.  The 
flowers  of   these  did  not    conform   to  any  rules 


goni,um,  and  great  was  the  demand  for  it,  at  a 
guinea  a  plant.  Others  of  the  same  race  fol- 
lowed., and  so  readily  did  bhey  sell  that  the  term 
Regal  was  often  applied  to  vardelties  differing 
widely  from  the  original  Queen  Victoria.  A 
title  that  has  been  applied  In  certain  Pelar- 
goniums within  more  recent  years  is  that  of 
Decorative,  this  class  being  characterised  by 
goodl  habit  and  largo  trusses  of  showy  flow  >:s 
Now  that  the  points  of  difference  between  Hie 
several  sections  has  Io  a  great  extent  disap- 
peared, the  name,  of  Decorative  seems  to  be  > 
good  and  comprehensive  title  for  the  whole  >i 
them.  One  cannot  but  regret  the  dropping  uut 
<ii  favour  of  the  pretty,  free  flowering  Fancy 
Pelargoniums,  the  blossoms  of  which  are  nol 
large  enough  for  present-day  tastes.  The 
varioius  forms  of  Pelargonium  constitute  a  vain 
able  class  of  flowering  plants  suitable  alike  I'm' 
the  greenhouse  and  flower  garden,  in  summer. 
W.  T. 

'■< 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
tending  to  the  Editor!  early  intelligence  o)  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  reader),  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— The  editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  lor 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions   expressed   by   their   correspondents. 


OF  SLUGS. 

IT  must  now  be  some  years  since  a  corre- 
spondent in  these  pages  requested  some  in- 
formation from  me  concerning  slugs  and  the 
control  of  them.  At  the  outset,  I  may  say  that 
in  my  garden  it  is  practically  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  grow  any  but  the  most  resistant  plants  unless 
the  ground  has  first  heen  cleared  of  slugs.  _  Peas, 
Carrots  and  Lettuce  may  germinate  admirably, 
but  in  a  night  or  so  the  rows  are  without  a 
vestige  of  a  plant.  On  the  contrary,  with 
some  preliminary  attention,  not  a  seedling  is 
lost  from  this  cause.  The  modes  of  attack  have 
gradually  undergone  the  process  of  evolution 
from  those  requiring  constant  personal  attention 
to  these  of  a  more  automatic  character. 

Methods  of  attack  which  require  constant  per- 
sonal attention  are  also  largely  dependent  on 
weather  conditions,  moreover  much  stooping  of 
a  backache-engendering  character  is  needed. 

The  Direct  Hunt. 
This  is  the  most  primitive  and  back-aching 
method,  though  with  perseverance  it  leads  to  fair 
results.  As  a  rule  the  hunt  is  most  profitable 
after  dusk,  and  hence  a  light  is  required  ;  a 
brilliant  light  is  a  great  aid  and  is  well  supplied 
by  an  acetylene  bicycle  lamp  conveniently  at- 
tached by  a  bracket  to  a  pointed  stick  which 
can  be  thrust  into  the  ground.  Among  common 
implements  of  attack  may  be  mentioned  hat- 
pins, scissors,  forceps  and  the  unaided  fingers, 
but  the  most  satisfactory  is  a  tin  box  made 
pepper-pot-wise  by  punching  a  few  holes  in  its 
lid  and  charging'  the  <box  with,  powdered  sul- 
phate of  alumina ;  instead  of  picking  up  the 
quarry,  and  transferring  it  to  a  pot  of  brine, 
a  few  grains  of  the  chemical  are  dusted  on  to 
the  offenders.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  a  refine- 
ment from  the  more  anciently-used  calcined 
alum  ;  weight  for  weight  it  is  more  effective  and 
cheaper,  and  it  merely  needs  the  contact  of  one 
or  two  minute  particles  with  the  skin  of  a  slug 
to  ensure  its  certain  death.  It  is  curious  how 
extraordinarily  sensitive  the  slug  and  snail 
are      to      this     agent.  Peppering      around, 

where  the  slugs  are  seen,  is  a  quicker, 
and  simpler  process  than  attacking  them 
individually       with      instruments.  Alterna- 

tively the  chemical  may  be  used  in  solution  and 
sprayed  on;  a  strength  of  1  in  500  is  adequate, 
and  no  harm  will  accrue  to  quite  tender  plants 
at  this  strength,  but  when  peppering  it  is  well 
not  to  give  too  heavy  a  dose,  say,  to  very  young 
Lettuce  plants;  indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  give  a  very  light  scattering  of  the 
powder.  Commercial  qualities  of  the  salt  which 
contained  some  iron  were  very  cheap  before  the 
war,  but  probably  now  the  price  is  exalted  ;  a 
good  deal  of  a  hundredweight  which  I  bought 
more  than  ten  years  ago  is  still  available  for 
use. 


Deterrents. 
The  time-honoured  soot  or  lime,  or  Hn.e  and 
soot  mixed,  may  be  of  use  on  occasions, 
especially  under  the  shelter  of  cloches  or 
in  frames,  but  for  outdoor  work  they 
are  of  little  use,  as  a  shower  of  rain 
destroys        their       utility.  As       for        *he 

rationale  of  their  action,  such  as  it  is,  in 
the  case  of  soot  the  mechanical  effect  is  com- 
bined with  tiny  amounts  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia., whilst  in  the  case  of  the  lime  the  inten- 
sity of  action  as  a  caustic  does  not  seem  to  ap- 
proach that  of  sulphate  of  alumina.  Sawdust 
and  coal  ashes  may  be  mentioned  as  other  de- 
fensive materials ;  I  also  have  heard  of  iron 
filings  being  used  with  success,  but  they  car. 
hardly  be  used  over  a  comparatively  large  area. 
Fine  ashes,  well  heaped  aiound  and  over  such 
subjects   as    Carrots,    large-rooted    Parsley    and 


Toads  and  frogs  have  a  plausible  reputation, 
but  in  my  experience  it  is  not  well  enough 
merited.  In  my  garden  both  are  to  be  seen  in 
some  numbers  as  a  rule,  but  their  chief  doings  in 
regard  to  the  slug  pest  seem  to  be  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  traps,  which  will  be  described  later. 

Made  Nooks  and  Baits. 
By  seme,  stones,  tiles,  crocks,  boards  and  the 
like  are  placed  about  to  form  "havens  of 
refuge"  whence  collection  has  to  be  made  by 
persona1  attention.  Rather  more  protective, 
should  inspection  not  be  methodical,  are  such 
de\  ices  when  they  are  baited;  for  baiting,  bits 
of  Carrot,  Lettuce  or  Cauliflower  leaves,  bran, 
brewers'  grains,  and  smearing  with  beer,  have 
their  advocates.  Witloof  or  Chicory  and  Cost- 
ni  ry  a  e  very  attractive,  and  if  one  could  dis- 
till the  quintess3nce  of  Delphiniums,  one  might 
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other  things   intended    for   flower   or  seed,   have 
some  value. 

Natural  Enemies. 
As  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  the  "natural 
enemy'  fails  in  giving  sufficient  protection. 
Though  no  doubt  some  small  proportion  of  pests 
may  be  destroyed  by  their  agency,  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  With  regard  to  them,  I  may 
point  the  tale  with  reference  to  the  flea  and  the 
louse;  with  great  and  enduring  pertinacity  their 
"natural  enemies,"  the  monkey,  the  dog  and 
cat,  nay  even  on  to  mice  and  men,  are  hunting 
them  day  by  day  and  into  the  night  season,  but 
they  still  bide  in  their  haunts  till  Pyrethiun.  or 
Safrol  are  exhibited.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  none  of  the  wild  birds  make  any  use  of 
slugs.  Fowls  and  ducks,  especially  the  latter, 
however,  will  do  a  lot  of  clearing,  unfortunately, 
of  other  more  treasured  things  too  ! 


MERTON    SEEDLING  B. 

Calceolaria;    x    C.  cana.)   (see  p.  47.) 

be  able  to  make  slugs  follow  one  about  as  did 
the  Piper  of  Hametin  the  rats.  All  such  de- 
vices require  clearance  at  frequent  intervals  for 
the  pests  will  not  remain  in  self-internment  for 
lung;  where  such  are  used  the  sulphate,  of 
ahimina.  "pepper-pot"  is  the  handiest  mode  of 
compassing  the  demise  of  the  slugs. 
Automatic  Devices 
Several  forms  of  trap  have  been  devised  and 
patented  in  which  the  slugs  are  attracted  by 
means  of  dry  bran  and  thence  precipitated  into  a 
lethal  reservoir  containing  brine.  Of  these  the 
"  V.T.H."  trap  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  It 
is  large,  cumbrous,  and  designed  on  the  fallacy 
that  it  is  needful  to  have  the  bait  cup  isolated 
by  means  of  brine.  For  use  in  anything  like 
reasonable  numbers  it  is  expensive,  and  adso 
occupies  far  too  much  ground.  H.  E.  Durham. 
(To   be   concluded) 
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HYBRID  CALCEOLARIAS. 


Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  florists' 
large-flowered  race  of  herbaceous  Calceolaria, 
wh:rh  was  obtained  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  crossing  C.  corymbosa  with  C.  crenatiflora. 
In  addition  to  these,  several  other  hybrids  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time,  such  as  C.  Kayii, 
C.  Hopeana.  C.  Stewartii,  C.  Wheeleri,  C. 
Kellyana  and  C.  Youngii,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  seem  lost  to  cultivation. 

Several  of  the  more  recently  raised  hybrids, 
however,  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  gardens 
or  greenhouses,  such  as  C.  Allardii,  C.  Ballii, 
C.  Bronze  Age,  C.  Burbidgei,  C.  Buttercup. 
C.  Clibrani,  C  Golden  Glory.  C.  John  Innes, 
C.   keweusis,   and  C.    Veitchii. 

In  the  year  1911.  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Allard. 
superintendent  of  the  John  Innes  Horticultural 
Institution,  Merton  Park,  Surrey,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Calceolaria,  with  a  view  to 
raising  new  hybrids.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
together  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 
from  Kew  and  other  sources.  Among  the 
species  collected  in  this  manner  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — C.  alba,  C.  amplexicaulis,  C.  angusti- 
folia,  C.  bicolor,  C.  cana,  C.  corymbosa.  C. 
crenatiflora,  C.  Forgetii  (C.  virgata).  C. 
fuchsiaefolia,  C.  hyssopifolia,  C.  integrifolia. 
C.  Pavonii,  C.  perfoliata,  C.  plantaginea,  C 
polyrrhiza,  C.  Sinclairi,  C.  thyrsiflora,  C. 
violacea,  and  the  following  hybrids  :  C.  Bur 
bidgei,  C.  Jeffreyi,  C.  Clibranii  and  C.  Veitchii. 
By  crossing  and  recrossing  several  of  the  plants 
mentioned  above,  Mr.  Allard  was  successful  in 
raising  many  distinct  hybrids  of  great  horti 
cultural  promise.  Many  of  the  attempted 
crosses,    however,    failed    to    set   'seed. 

Very  few  of  these  hybrids  produce  seed 
freely,  nor  do  they  generally  come  true  from 
seed"  though  certain  of  them  may  be  none  the 
less  important  on  that  account.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  by  division 
of  the  plants,  which  is  no  easy  matter  with 
certain  of  them  because  of  their  monocarpie 
nature.  Moreover,  those  with  very  soft  and 
woolly  leaves — due  to  crossing  with  C.  cana — 
are  very  liable  to  "  damping  off  "  during  the 
winter,  and  are  also  subject  to  a  mysterious 
disease  known  as  "  wilt."  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  quite  a  good 
collection  of  the  hybrids  and  seedlings  by  means 
of  cuttings  taken  late  in,  or  immediately  after, 
the  flowering  period,  which  is  from  May  to 
July. 

Seeds  nf  most  of  these  hybrids  may  be  ob- 
tained by  artificial  pollination.  They  usually 
ripen  during  June  and  July  and  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in  order  to  obtain 
plants  strong  enough  to  flower  the  following 
year.  Careful  sowing  of  the  seeds  is  essential 
owing  to  their  minuteness.  A  warm  greenhouse 
suits  the  seedlings  very  well  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  potted  up  singly,  at  which 
stage  they  should  be  grown  on  in  a  cool  place 
until  the  approach  of  frost,  when  they  should  be 
transferred  to  a  frost-proof  greenhouse.  A  high 
temperature  causes  weak  growth  and  a  pre- 
disposition to  attacks  of  red  spider  and  aphis. 

The  seedlings  are  best  pricked  off  from  the 
seed  pots  into  pans  or  boxes  of  well  drained 
soil,  and  afterwards  potted  into  60-sized  pots 
and  finally  into  48-sized  or  32  sized,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants.  They  will  commence 
to  flower  nine  to  ten  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seed. 

Certain  people  have  a  distinct  liking  for  these 
new  hybrid  Calceolarias  and  would  doubtless 
grow  them  if  obtainable  from  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen.  The  fact  that  they  set  very  little 
seed  unless  hand-pollinated,  and  that  very  few 
of  them  breed  approximately  true  to  colour 
or  form,  militates  against  their  becoming 
popular  as  greenhouse  plants. 

Tests  are  now  being  made  at  Merton  to  dis- 
cover if  any  of  the  hybrids  will  breed  true  from 
seed  in  the  same  way  as  the  large- flowered 
herbaceous  section  does. 

Tt  should  be  mentioned  that  several  of  the 
new  hybrids,  in  which  C.  cana  is  one  of  the 
parants,  have  very  woolly  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  various  shades  of  colour,  many  of  them  being 


beautifully  blotched  or  spotted.  Nearly  all  the 
hybrids  and  seedlings  kept  at  Merton  are  grown 
under  a  number,  corresponding  to  a  number  in 
the  record  or  pedigree  books.  They  have  not 
been  given  names,  nor  are  they  in  general  culti- 
vation as  yet.  When  they  get  into  commerce 
they  will  probably  be  given  varietal  names. 

The  three  hybrid  Calceolarias  illustrated  in 
this  issue  are  among  many  similar  plants  raised 
at  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution, 
Merton.  The  parentage'  in  each  case  is  some- 
what complicated,  having  been  derived  by 
crossing  and  recrossing  several  species  with  t  he 
herbaceous    Calceolaria,     as    stalled     below. 

C.  Merton  Seedling  A.  (Fig.  22)  represents 
a  "  selfed  "  seedling  from  a  cross  made 
originally  between  C.  angustifolia  and  the  her- 
baceous Calceolaria.  One  of  the  seedlings  from 
this  cross  was  again  crossed  with  C.  alba,  which 
is    dearly    seen    in    the    character    of    tha    leaves 


C.  Merton  Seedling  C.  (Fig.  24)  is  also  a 
"selfed"  seedling  from  a  hybrid  plant,  in 
which  C.  angustifolia,  C.  crenatiflora,  C.  in- 
tegrifolia and  C.  cana  have  each  played  a  part. 
The  plant  resembles  C.  cana  in  having  soft, 
woolly  leaves  and  spotted  flowers,  and  breeds 
fairly  true  to  these  characters.  The  flowers  have 
a  creamy  ground  with  prominent  chocolate  spots. 
It  makes  a  handsome  greenhouse  plant,  and  is 
easily  'propagated  from  cuttings  taken  after  the 
plants   have  flowered. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  if  I  name 
some  of  the  more  popular  Calceolaria  hybrids 
now  in  cultivation,  giving,  when  known,  the 
parentage  of  each,  together  with  references 
where   fuller  information    may    be   found. 

Calceolaria  Allardii  was  raised  in  1913  by  the 
late  Mr.  E.  J.  Allard.  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
easily -grown  greenhouse  plant,  with  pure  yellow, 
unspotted   flowers.     It  was  obtained   by   crossing 
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and  general  habit  of  the  plants.  This  hybrid 
breeds  fairly  true  from  seeds  as  regards  leaf 
shaj>e,  but  the  Bowers  vary  from  white  to 
yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves 
are  glabrous,  lanceolate  and  dentate.  Propa- 
gation is  easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings. 

C.  Merton  Seedling  B.  (Fig.  23)  is  a  free- 
flowering  greenhouse  plant,  raised  by  crossing 
C.  angastifolia  with  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria, 
and  then  one  of  the  seedlings  resulting 
from  ihis  cross  was  again  crossed  with  C.  cana. 
Tile  narrow,  pointed,  serrated  and  wavy  leaves 
came  from  C.  angustifolia.  The  pubescent 
stems  and  woolly  leaves  are  characteristic  oi 
C.  cana,  and  the  dark-red  or  wine-coloured 
flowers  came  from  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria. 
Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings    taken    in   June    or    July. 


C.  angustifolia  with  C.  plantaginea,  and  one  of 
the  seedlings  resulting  from  this  cross  was  again 
crossed  with  a  yellow-flowered  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolaria. C.  Allardii  was  figured  in  (lard. 
Ohron.,  June  8,  1918,  p.   239.' 

C.  John  Innes  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant, 
suitable  for  a  shady  border  or  a  cool  part  of 
the  rockery.  It  Is  of  a  spreading  habit,  and 
only  a  few  inches  high  when  in  flower.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  freely  in  May  and 
June,  are  yellow,  with  a  few  chocolate  blotches. 
This  hybrid  was  raised  in  1912.  by  Mr,  Allard 
bv  crossing  the  two  hardy  herbaceous  specie*, 
C.  plantaginea  and  t '.  polyrrhiza.  It  was 
described  ami  figured  in  i.'unf.  Citron.,  June 
20.  1914.  p.  433/  A.  ffosHng,  The  John  Innes 
Horticultural  Institution,  Merton  Park,  Surrey, 
(To  hr  concluded. J 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


It  is  unwise  to  allow  a  season  to  pass  without 
planting  one  or  moTe  new  beds  of  Strawberries. 
There  are  occasionally  to  be  found  growing  in 
good,  deep  loams,  old  plants  that  repay  for  the 
ground  they  occupy  after  the  third  year,  but  the 
practice  is  too  risky  to  merit  consideration. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  season  to  decide  what 
new  varieties  are  to  be  tried,  for  in  addition  to 
the  well-known  standard  sorts  there  are  several 
meritorious  new  ones  and  a  seasohs  experience 
of  a  novelty  is  the  surest  method  of  finding  out 
its  particular  merits. 

Planlts  established  in  pots  are  necessary  for 
planting  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  crop  the  first 
year.  Where  old  plants  decline  in  vigour 
quickly,  owing  probably  to  a  naturally  poor  soil, 
the  improvement  that  invariably  follows  a 
change  of  Stock  is  also  not  to  be  overlooked.  In 
any  case,  the  grower  should  propagate  from 
fertile,  robust  plants  only,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  those  planted  early  last  season  are  of  this 
character.  If  the  strongest  runners  were  selected 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  pegged  down  in 
small  pots  filled  with  loamy  soil,  they  should  be 
ready  for  severing  from  "he  parents  a  week  or 
two  before  the  usual  time  for  planting,  and  will 
rapidly  recover  afterwards  if  stood  somewhat 
in  the  shade,  and  kept  moist  alt  the  roots. 

In  60  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned  Strawberries 
give  the  best  return  on  a  somewhat  heavy,  deep 
loam.  Light  sandy  soils  need  the  admixture  of 
moisture-retaining  material,  such  as  heavy  man- 
ure; if  heavy  loam  is  also  applied  the  results 
will  be  even  better.  Land  of  a  retentive  nature 
may  be  made  lighter  by  adding  refuse  from  the 
rubbish  fire,  road  grit,  and  stable  manure. 

Since  the  plantation  will  be  expected  to  last 
a  considerable  time  in  bearing,  deep  digging 
and  liberal  manuring  are  essential.  Much  labour 
in  this  direction  may  be  saved  if  land  cropped 
with  early  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  which  was 
trenched  and  manured  during  the  winter,  is 
selected.  For  the  main  Strawberry  crop  an 
open  site  is  desirable,  but  a  warm,  south  border 
should  be  selected  for  plants  to  furnish  the 
earliest  supply,  and  one  rather  more  shaded  for 
the  latest. 

It  is  an  advantage  if  the  digging  can  be  com- 
pleted a  little  in  advance  of  planting  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  soil  to  settle.  The  distance 
apart  to  plant  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  Ithe 
soil  and  the  variety.  Royal  Sovereign,  a  vigor- 
ous grower  in  the  best  district,  may  be  too  close 
after  tlie  first  year  with  the  rows  nearer  than 
three  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  less  between  the 
plants,  while  the  more  compact  growers  will 
have  ample  space  in  rows  2.1  feet  apart,  and 
rather  less  than  that  distance  between  the  plants 
in  the  rows. 

Prepare  a  level  surface,  and  see  that  the  soil 
is  moist  in  the  pots  before  turning  the  plants 
out.  It  is  necessary  to  plant -firmly,  and  the 
ball  should  be  placed  sufficiently  deeply  to  per- 
mit of  it  being  lightly  covered.  Where  the  soil 
is  very  unfavourable  embed  the  ball  in  richer 
material  in  order  that  the  plants  may  grow 
freely      at     the     commencement.      If      showery 


weather  is  selected  for  the  work,  much  labour 
will  be  saved  in  watering.  Keep  the  soil  well 
stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  remove  runners  as  they 
appear.  Healthy  plants  will  not  be  long  in 
establishing  themselves  in  Ithe  soil,  after  which 
they  will  be  considerably  benefited  by  watering 
freely  with  liquid  manure.  This  treatment 
will  ensure  a  crop  of  high-class  fruit  the  first 
season,  and  the  berries  will  be  ripe  in  advance 
of  similar  varieties  growing  in  older  beds. 

To  maintain  a  supply  of  fruit  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible,  forethought  is  necessary.  As 
a  succession  to  the  last  batch  of  forced  plant  . 
such  early  sorts  as  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  or  Royal  Sovereign,  should  be  grown  on 
a  warm  border,  and  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
of  some  portion  of  the  plantation  being  afforded 
protection  against  late  spring  frosts,  which  does 
irreparable  damage  to  the  blossoms.  The  use 
of  frame  lights  will  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
berries  some  days  in  advance  of  those  left  more 
or  less  uncovered.  Those  in  the  open  garden 
will  immediately  follow,  according  to  their  age. 
It  is  not  always  advisable  to  rely  too  much  on 
one  variety  for  the  mid-season  icrop,  which  is 
generally  expected  to  meet  the  demand  for  pre* 
serving.  '  Among  the  best  mid-season  varieties 
are  the  Bedford,  Laxton's  Profit,  Fillbasket,  and 
President.  Of  late  varieties,  some  of  which 
should  be  planted  on  a  north  border.  Givon's 
Late  Prolific,  Laxton's  Latest,  and  Waterloo  are 
reliable  sorts.  Pineapple  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  gardens  for  its  delicious  flavour  alone. 
Yuri-shir?  Gardever. 


VEGETABLES. 


SPRING   CABBAGES 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  sowing  this  important 
crop.  "  An  open  position  should  lie  solreled  lor 
the  seed-beet,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly.  In 
these  conditions  the  seedlings  will  develop  a 
vigorous  growth — an  essential  feature  if  they  are 
to  survive  the  winter.  When  the  young  Cab 
bages  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be 
transplanted,  four  inches  asunder  each  way,  in 
nursery  beds.  Choose  a  light  situation  and 
make  the  soil  firm.  In  September  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  removal  to  their  permanent 
stations. 

On  no  account  should  the  soil  be  heavily 
charged  with  fresh  organic  matter,  or  exuber- 
ant', unresistant  growth  will  develop.  Early 
Pohatos  leave  the  ground  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  spring  Cabbages.  Simply  dig  the  site,  make 
it  firm  and  plant  the  seedling  Cabbages  a  dis- 
tance of  one  foot  between  the  rows  and  the 
same  space  from  plant  to  plant.  This  spacing 
is  rather  close,  but  with  a.  purpose.  In  the 
spring,  when  green  vegetables  are  scan.',  alter 
nate  plants  may  be  cut  and  used  while  the 
heads  are  still  .small,  the  remainder  being  al- 
lowed to  mature  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Spring  Cabbaees  often  succumb  in  large 
numbers  under  the  influence  of  severe  frost-, 
ami  drying  winds.  If  Bracken  or  straw  is 
spread    on    the   ground    between    the   rows,    the 


percentage  of  lasses  will'  be;  very  small.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year  food  supplies  in  the 
soil  are  unavailable  and  growth  is  stationary. 
The  application  of  a  readily  available  fertilizer 
at  that  time  will  produce  a  favourable  change. 
Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  at  tine  rate  of  3  oe. 
to  the  square  yard,  The  choice  of  varieties 
should  fall  upon  those  which  do  not  run  to 
seed  prematurely.  In  this  respect  I  can,  with 
confidence,  recommend  April,  Flower  of  Spring 
and  Harbinger. 

Spring  Cabbages  often  fall  victims  to  the 
larvae  of  the  Cabbage  Fly  (Phorbia  brassicae). 
There  is  no  oure  for  this  destructive  pest,  but 
there  are  methods  of  prevention.  Paper  collars 
ar^  the  best  that  have  come  under  my'  observa- 
tion. They  are  easily  applied  to  the  stems  of 
the  Cabbages  at  the  ground  level.  A  ring  of 
soot  or  of  paraffin  and  sand  placed  around  the 
plants  will  also  help  to  ward  off  the  flies.  The 
presence  of  finger-andLfoe  disease  is  an  'indica- 
tion of  the  need  of  lime.  This  disease  is  rarely 
present  in  soils  well  supplied  with  calcareous 
matter.     G.  H.  Copley. 

LEEKS. 

Leeks  intended  for  exhibiting  should  be 
examined  frequently,  and  the  collars  used  to 
assist  the  blanching  gradually  raised  until  the 
desired  length  of  blanched  stem  has  been 
obtained. 

An  easy  method  of  blanching  is  to  fix  boards 
one  foot  apn,rt  and  fourteen  inches  deep  on  either 
side  of  the  row,  keeping  them  in  position  by 
stakes.  As  the  collars  are  raised  fine  soil  should 
he  added  until  the  space  between  the  boards 
is  full  of  earth,  when  the  collars  should  be 
removed.  To  prevent  the  rain  washing  the  soil 
into  the  leaf-sheathes  a  covering  of  straw  should 
be  laid  on  the  surtax.  The  plants  require  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  roots  should  be 
fed  on  frequent  occasions. 

Late  Leeks  should  be  planted  by  inserting 
them  in  holes  made  one  foot  deep  with  a.n  iron 
bar.  allowing  them  a  space  of  a  foot  each  way. 
Plant  to  the  full  depth,  adding  just  sufficient 
soil  to  cover  the  roots,  afterwards  giving  a 
thorough  watering.  Planted  in  11 [is  way  a  good 
length  of  stem  will  be  blanched.  As  severe 
weather  does  not  affect  this  crop  an  extensive 
planting  should  l>e  made  at  this  date  to  provide 
supplies    for  winter  and    late   spring.      II'. 

TRIAL  OF  PARSNIPS. 

Durino  1919  a  Parsnip  trial  was  conducted  at 
Steeple  Aston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford- 
shire Education  Committee.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  the  situation  m 
an  open  one  with  a  southern  aspect. 

A  piece  of  ground  49  yards  by  9  yards  was 
divided  into  11  plots,  on  which  were  planted 
11  vari  -ties  of  Parsnips.  The  previous  crop  was 
ef  Potatos. 

Th>  exceptional  season  somewhat  handicapped 
the  trial,  as  some  of  the  seeds  were  planted 
late  and  drought  prevented  some  of  the  manures 
benefiting  the  crops  as  they  should. 

The  result  of  the  trial  is  shown  in  Hie  table 
below: — 


^Variety. 


Elconibe's  Improved 

Student  

Hollow  Crown 
Intermediate 
Large  Guernsey  ... 
Teuder  and  True  ... 
Improved  Marrow  ... 
Tender  and  True  ... 
Jersey  Marrow... 

Lisbonnaire 

Exhibition     ... 


T  ->UU  in  lb  . 


14 
19 
27* 
19" 

m 

16" 
15 
16 
16 
14 
15 


S2 

Or-   >, 

a?' 


17 
23 
24 
20 
18 
19 
21 
21 
17 
15 
21 


iS  ■ 

-  Or-: 


n  -3  o 


24 
18 
27 
22 
17 
15 
20 
19 
19 
23 
16 


3  >. 


17' 
23" 
32i 
20" 
18 
19 
151 
17' 
23 
19 
18 


24 

28 

26 

23 

16( 

15' 

19 

181 

21 

16 

16 


32 
29 
31 
25 
18 
18 
19 
18 
21 
19 
17 


247 


24 

27 

26'. 

22' 

19 

17 

20 

18 

17 

H 

18 


222! 


219J 


20 

172* 

27) 

IS)' 

26 

2204 

20 

171 

21 

145 

16 

135 

17 

1461 

16 

143J 

18 

152" 

19 

■  139 

19 

.140 

1,759* 


Remarks, 


The  finest  table  variety. 

This  variety  as  usual  did  well  on  this  soil. 

A  heavy  cropper  of  good  quality. 

A  good  variety,  but  grew  small  chiefly  through  drought. 

I  These  were  partly  spoiled  through  moles,  or  the  results 

would  have  been  better. 
A  choice  table  variety.  . 

Moles  spoiled  the  yield,  otherwise  the  roots  were  good. 
Suffered  from  drought,  or  the  crop  would  have  been  good 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


CINERARIA. 

Well  grown  Cinerarias  provide  a  fine  display 
in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  and,  as  they  require 
a  minimum  of  fire  heat  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, they  are  all  the  more  acceptable  now 
that  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear.  Cineraria  flowers 
are  also  valuable  for  cutting,  especially  those  of 
the  stellara  type. 

Cineraria  seeds  should  be  sown  some  time  in 
June  to  produce  plants  to  flower  during  the 
early  spring;  an  earlier  sowing  is  desirable  if 
plants  are  required  to  flower  in  the  winter, 
while  a  later  sowing  will  serve  to  prolong  the 
season.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  fine  soil, 
in  pans,  and  the  pans  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in 
a  shady  position.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate 
if  kept  moist;  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
eiougli  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  boxes  or 
smali  pots  and  again  place  them  in  a  cool 
position,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  water  them 
carefully.  Keep  the  frame  closed  for  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  and  then  afford  plenty  of  air 
to  promote  a  sturdy  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  give  them  another  shift 
into  five-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  turfy- 
loam,  preferably  hand  picked,  flaky  leaf-soil 
passed  through  a  sieve  of  half-inch  mesh,  a  little 
sifted,  dry  cow-manure,  and  some  silver  sand.  Two 
parts  of  the  loam  to  one  part  each  of  the  leaf- 
soil  and  manure  will  suit  Cinerarias.  Pot  firmly, 
continue  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame  on 
an  ash  base,  and  syringe  them  every  day.  Allow 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and  as  they  become 
well  rooted,  give  them  light  doses  of 
diluted  liquid  manure  or  soot  water  at  the 
roots,  with  a  change  now  and  then  in  the  shape 
of  a  reliable  artificial  manure.  Weak  soot  water 
is  a  splendid  fertiliser  for  Cinerarias,  as  it  helps 
to  build  up  fine,  dark-coloured  foliage,  and,  sub- 
sequently,   fine    blooms. 

In  the  autumn,  when  there  is  danger  of 
damage  by  night  frosts,  the  plants  should  be 
protected  with  mats,  and,  as  the  winter  ad- 
vances, it  will  be  safer  to  house  the  plants  in  a 
slightly  heated  frame,  only  using  enough  fire- 
heat  to  keep  out  frost,  and  admitting  plenty  of 
air  in   favourable   weather. 

If  large  specimens  are  desired — and  they  are 
more  effective  than  small  ones — the  best  plants 
should  be  potted  on,  when  ready,  into  seven - 
inch  and  eight-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  simi- 
lar to  that  previously  advised,  only  in  a  slightly 
rougher  state,  and  with  the  addition  of  some 
half-inch  charcoal  to  keep  the  material  sweet. 
Great  care  should  always  be  taken  that  the 
pots  are  well-drained,  as  no  plant  resents  stagna- 
tion at  the  roots  more  than  the  Cineraria. 
When  the  plants  show  signs  of  flowering,  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  and  be 
lightly  fumigated  oij  two  successive  nights  to 
destroy  any  insects  on  them,  as  they  are  rather 
subject  to  attacks  of  green  fly.  The  cooler 
and  better  Cinerarias  are  grown  the  less  will 
pests  attack  them.  They  should  be  potted 
witli  great  care,  as  the  leaf  stalks  are  very 
brittle,  and  a  good  plant  may  be  ruined  by 
careless    handling. 

Seeds  ot  a  good  strain  of  Cinerarias  will  re 
suit  in  plants  having  flowers  of  many  beautiful 
shades  of  colour.  The  old  magenta  colour  that 
had  a  tendency  to  bring  Cinerarias  into  disre- 
pute is  now  very  rarely  seen.  The  large-flowered 
dwarf  type  is  very  handsome  if  well  grown,  but 
the  stellata,  section  is,  perhaps,  more  largely 
grown,  as,  not  only  are  the  plants  much  taller 
and  more  graceful,  but  the  colours  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  the  large-flowered  sorts. 
There  is  a  Cactus  flowered  strain  which  is  very 
attractive;  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  curled 
like  those  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia.  Plants  of  the  stel- 
lata  varieties  will  grow  up  to  five  feet  high,  with 
good  cultivation.  In  another  strain  the  plants 
do  not  grow  so  tall,  whilst  the  flowers  are  inter- 
mediate in  rize  between  the  florists'  and  the 
stellata.  varieties,  and  where  room  cannot  be 
found  for  the  tall  strain  this  is  certainly  the  best 
one  to  grow.  B.  W.  Thatcher,  Carlton  Park 
Gardens,    Market  Harborough. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents^ 

Leaf  Curl  on  Peach  Trees  (see  page  23). — 
During  my  ten  years'  residence  at  Cromarty 
House,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  fine 
fruits  were  grown,  I  was  much  troubled  with 
Leaf  Curl.  This  disease  was  mostly  restricted  to 
certain  varieties,  and  I  always  thought  its 
presence  was  due  to  cold  draughts,  as  the  trees 
most  affected  were  growing  at  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden  on  walls  facing  south  and  west. 
I  had  the  affected  leaves  picked  and  burned 
directly  curling  was  noticed,  and  the  trees  were 
well  attended  to  in  the  way  of  feeding,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  was  there  Leaf  Curl  had  completely 
disappeared.  Henry  Henderson,  Estate  Office, 
fiaUinacourte ,  Tipprrary. 

Big  Bud  in  Black  Currant — In  your  issue  of 
July  3rd,  p.  10,  under  "  Big  Bud  in  Black 
Currants, ' '  a  correspondent  mentions  th  e 
case  of  a  Black  Currant  grafted  or 
budded      on      an        unknown        stock,        which 


to  within  an  eye  or  two.  As  this  Rose  grows 
very  freely,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  should 
receive  an  annual  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure, 
bone   meal    or   liquid    manure.     E.    M. 

Two  Useful  Senecios  (see  p.  37).— Adverting 
to  your  correspondent's  note  on  two  useful 
Seneoios  for  the  conservatory,  1  may  draw  atten- 
tion to  two  equally  useful  species  for  the  flower 
garden  or  shrubbery,  namely,  S.  laxifolius  and 
S.  Greyi.  Both  the  plants  are  natives  of  New 
Zealand  and  closely  allied,  but  the  latter  has 
larger,  broader  leaves  than  the  former,  and  the 
flower  heads  are  in  rather  denser  corymbs.  In 
a  garden  in  the  South-West  I  recently  saw  a 
charming  plant  of  S.  laxifolius  with  an 
abundance  of  its  beautiful,  golden-yellow 
flowers  which  are  enhanced  in  appearance  by  a 
redd ish -brown  disk.  The  specimen  was  some 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  of  a  somewhat  strag. 
gLing  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  ex- 
tremely handsome,  ovate  in  shape,  from  one  inch 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and,  when  young, 
covered  with  a  grey  felt  on  the  upper  surface, 
whilst  the  under  surface  is  clothed  with  a  dense, 


Fig.  25. — senecio  laxifolius;  flowers  yellow. 


has  never  been  known  to  be  affected  with  B'g 
Bud.  We  shall  be  glad  if  J.  E.  will  kindly 
give  any  further  information  in  regard  to  this, 
and  if  he  will  send  us  a  piece  of  the  stock  root 
to  use  as  a  root  cutting  if  the  stock  cannot  be 
identified.  We  will  gladly  pay  postage.  At  this 
station  we  are  investigating  problems  in  Black 
Currants,  and  already  have  obtained  interesting 
results.  Arthur  W.  Witt,  Propagator,  East 
Mailing  tiestarch  Station,  East  Mailing,  Kent. 
Rose  American  Pillar  as  a  Screen.— For  vigor- 
ous growth,  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  freedom 
of  flower,  no  rambler  Rose  can  equal  American 
Pillar  (introduced  by  Conrad  in  1909)  fur  a 
fence  or  screen.  I  have  lately  seen  this  variety 
made  use  of  in  extending  the  height  of  a  wall 
alongside  a  public  road.  Plants  treated  in  this 
manner  provide  a  wealth  of  blossom,  not  only 
to  the  owner  on  his  side,  but  to  the  public 
passing  by  on  the  other  side.  When  once  the 
desired  height  of  a  Rose  fence  is  obtained,  the 
stout  basal  growths  may  be  encouraged.  After 
the  foundation  is  laid,  the  yearly  growths  that 
spring  from  the  nodes  and  which  give  the 
full  flower  crop,  should  be  pruned  back  annually 


white  tomentum.  Bu<th  the  species  are  some- 
what tender,  but  I  have  seen  S.  laxifolius  flower- 
ing well  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  the  Hon. 
Vioary  Gibbs'  gardens  at  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 
Apart  from  their  rarity,  both  speoies  are  worthy 
of  planting  in  the  shrubbery  for  the  beautiful 
effect  produced,  not  only  by  the  flowers,  but  also 
by  the  handsome,  evergreen  foliage.  In  most 
gardens  there  are  snug,  sheltered  situations  where 
these  somewhat  tender,  shrubby  Groundsels 
would  succeed.      W.  T.  S. 

Apple  Rev.  W.  Wilks.— This  variety  of  Apple 
is  remarkable  in  more  respects  than  one.  It  is 
amongst  the  most  reliable  in  cropping,  bears 
freely  as  a  very  young  tree  and  gives  Apples  of 
enormous  size.  In  a  garden  I  visited  on  the 
19th  inst.  this  variety  was  the  outstanding  one 
in  a  collection,  and  already  on  that  date  several 
ul'  the  Apples  must  have  weighed  £  lb.  each. 
The  variety  crops  well  trained  as  a  cordon, 
but  when  grown  in  this  shape  a  strong  support 
Is  necessary  or  the  stem  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  fruit;  a  fine  tree  in  my 
garden  was  broken  in  this  way  when  I  was  on 
holiday.     T.  G. 
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SOCIETIES. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

July  14  and  15. — The  28th  Annual  Show  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  Committee,  the 
second  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Great  War,  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the 
West  Park,  than  which  there  could  not  be  wished 
a  more  charming  or  appropriate  setting  for  such 
an  event.  In  pre-war  days  Wolverhampton 
ranked  with  the  finest  of  the  provincial  exhibi- 
tions as  well  for  the  large  number  and  high 
average  quality  of  ths  produce  staged  as  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  managing  committee  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  general  arrangements.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  were  conspicuous  indica- 
tions that  old,  characteristic  glories  were  in  pro- 
cess of  restoration,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
rp.agnifieeiice  of  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
•effect,  the  beauty  of  the  Roses  and  the  variety 
of  the  exhibits  displayed  not  for  competition. 
The  extent  of  the  Show  was  not  that  of  the  old 
time,  but  this  was  mainly  the  fault  of  growers, 
who  made  entries  and  did  not  fill  them,  as  was 
proved  hy  the  allocations  of  space  for  the  several 
classes.  This  was  always  a  source  of  worry  to 
show  authorities,  and  there  are  not  lacking  signs 
that  irresponsibility  on  the  point  is  becoming 
accentuated.  This  must  be  strongly  deprecated, 
and  growers  should  realise  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  fulfil  their  obligations  or  to  give  such  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  show  secretary  as  will  enable 
arrangements  to  be  :nade  to  obviate  wide  gaps 
on  floor  and  table  which  militite  against  the 
general  effect  of  exhibitions. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  on  the  first  day  was 
fine,  without  being  uncomfortably  hot,"  and 
during  the  early  afternoon  the  public  commenced 
to  flock  to  the  splendid  marquees,  in  which  -were 
to  be  seen  much  of  the  country's  finest  garden 
produce.        The    Committee's    arrangements     to 

meet  the   comfort   and  convenience  of  every 

were  excellent. 

In  the  class  for  a  display  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  in  and  out  of  bloom,  ind  flowers 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  ground  space  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  feet  by  12  feet,  there  were  two  con- 
testants, of  whom  Messrs.  James  Cypher  anj> 
Sons  were  placed  first  with  an  exhibit  which,  in 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  was  as  near 
perfect  as  anything  done  by  the  hand  of  man 
can  be.  Excellence  of  culture  was  manifest 
throughout,  and  the  disposal  of  every  individual 
plant  and  flower  was  in  good  "taste.  The 
second  position  was  assigned  Sir  G.  H 
Kenrick  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Maodonald),  Edgbaston, 
who  showed  splendidly. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  ground  area  of  200  feet, 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  were  a  compara- 
tively easy  first,  with  Mr.  G.  Macdonald 
second,  and  Mr  W.  R.  Manning.  Dudley,  third, 
tho  last  with  good  plants  but  arranged  with  a 
somewhat  dull  effect.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and 
Sons  were  again  first  for  15  plants  in  pots  not 
exceeding  10  inches,  and  of  which  not  fewer  than 
eight  had  to  be  in  flower;  there  was  no  other 
exhibitor. 

There  was  one  group  only  in  the  class  for 
tuberous-rooted  and  fibrous-rooted  Begonias 
shown  on  a  table  space  of  20  feet  bv  4  feet :  it 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmoee  and  Langdon. 
Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath,  who  most  deservedly 
secured  the  premier  award.  Notable  among  the 
varieties  were  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Nurse 
Cavell,  Mrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Sir  H.  Wilson, 
Hilda  Blake,  General  Joffire,  Mrs.  J.  Davidson 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Brunton,  F.  W.  Walker,  Cicelv! 
Jas.  Braid  and  Black  Knight. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  were  first.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Manning  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Macdonald 
third  for  a  collection  of  decorative  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  a6  shown  on  a  table  space  of  6  feet 
by  4  feet,  all  exhibiting  attractively.  In  the  class 
for  an  arrangement  of  hardy  border  flowers  on  a 
ground  space  25  feet  by  7  feet,  no  duplicate  or 
mixed  bunches  allowed,  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Scns,  Bed.vle,  were  a  magnificent  first,  with 
Messrs.  W  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield, 
second.      Mr.    A.    R.    Brown.    King's    Norton, 


Birmingham,  excelled  in  the  class  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  Violas  and  Pansies ;  the  flowers  were 
very  fine,  and  they  were  effectively  displayed. 
Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Bloxwich,  fol- 
lowed closely;  and  Mr.  J.  Hendon,  Walsall, 
third.  Mr.  Chas.  Wall,  Bath,  well  deserved  the 
first  prize  for  a  display  of  Carnations  on  a  table 
space  12  feet  by  4  feet ;  flowers  and  arrangement 
alike  were  excellent.  Mr.  C.  Wall  won  for  a 
smaller  group  also,  and  was  followed  here  by  Mr. 
H.  Woolman,  Shirley,  Birmingham. 

Roses  were  numerously  and  brilliantly  shown. 
These  had  large  size,  good  shape  and  cleanliness 
as  conspicuous  attributes,  and  the  exhibitors  were 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  create  keen  competition. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  won  in  the  open 
class  for  36  distinct,  with  fine  blooms,  including 
Coronation,  Lyon,  Geo.  Dickson,  Mi's  Jas. 
Lynas,  Molly  Bligh.  H.  V.  Machin  and  Mrs. 
Bertram  J.  Walker.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Ei.isha  Hicks  third.  In  the 
class  for  five  baskets. of  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  were  first,  with  Margaret 
Dickson  Hamill,  Nellie  Parker,  Red  Letter  Day. 
Oiiflamme  and  Golden  Emblem.  Messrs.  -7. 
Mattock  and  E.  Hicks  were  second  and  third 
respectively  For  12  new  Roses,  Mr.  E.  Hick-; 
was  first.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  third. 

Mr.  E.  Hicks  took  the  lead  for  a  basket  of  a 
dark  Rose  with  Hugh  Dickson ;  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Ltd.,  were  second  with  General 
McArthur;  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  third,  with 
George  Dickson.  For  a  basket  of  a  light  Rose, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  were  first  with 
Caroline  Testout ;  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth, 
second,  with  Irish  Elegance;  and  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock third,  with  Mis.  H.  Stevens. 

In  the  class  for  12  Teas,  distinct,  Mr.  H 
Dhew  was  first  with  a  somewhat  weathered  set  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Hicks  second,  with  rather  small 
blooms.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  were 
first  with  a  very  fine  exhibit  in  the  class  for 
18  hybrid  ]>erpetuaJs,  exhibition  or  otherwise, 
not  more  than  seven  stems  of  each  variety, 
shown  in  separate  vases ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
second;  and  Mr.  E.  Hicks  third.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Ltd.,  maintained  the  lead  in  a  similar 
class  foi  nine  varieties  •  Mis.  C.  E.  Whttcomee 
Cgr.  Mr.  E.  Teague),  Bewdlev,  was  second  ;  ami 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  third.  Mr.  E.  Hicks  arranged  a 
superb  display  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
out  Roses  artistically  arranged  on  a  table  space 
20  feet  by  4  feet ;  Messrs.  J.  Mattock  and  A.  S. 
Dunton,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  L.  Norton),  were  second 
and  third  is  named.  In  a  similar  but  smaiier 
class,  Messrs.  E.  Hicks,  J.  Mattock,  and  the 
Devon  Rosaey-  and  Fruit  Farm,  Ltd.,  were 
the  prize-winners.  In  the  Roses  classes  open  only 
to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs,  Mr.  G. 
Speight,  Market  Harborough.  was  a  conspicuous 
exhibitor;  the  classes  throughout  were  keetily 
contested  and  the  quality  was  good. 

Sweet  Peas  were  not  nearly  as  numerous  as 
we  haive  seen  at  Wolverhampton,  but  notwith- 
standing signs  of  weather,  the  quality  was  good. 
Sir  Randolf  B.^ker  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher), 
Blandford.  was  most  successful  exhibitor. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
For  many  yeais  Wolverhampton  has  been 
famous  for  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  its 
exhibits  sh->wn  "not  for  competition,"  and  this 
year,  despite  untoward  circumstances,  its  repu- 
tation was  comfortably  maintained.  Pressure 
upon  our  space  precludes  detailed  descriptions, 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
poor  group  in  the  show.  Messrs.  John  Forbes. 
Ltd.  .  had  Phloxes,  Delphiniums  and  Pentste- 
mons ;  Messrs.  The  Donard  Nursery-  Co., 
shrubs  in  variety ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  Ferns ; 
Messis.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Anemones;  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Carnations  and  Pinks ;  Miss 
Thcmison,  Cacti;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Ltd.,  an 
admirably  designed  formal  garden ;  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Junr. ,  hardy  flowers ;  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Roses  and  hardy  border  flowers;  Mr. 
Chas.  Wall,  Carnations:  and  Messrs.  Ed. 
Wfbb  and  Son,  Ltd..  vegetables  and  Sweet 
Peas,  the  whole  making  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
hibits in  the  entire,  show. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14  and  15. — The  executive  of  this  Society 
determined  to  inaugurate  a  popular  summer  ex- 
hibition in  which  Roses,  Sweet  Peas  and  Carna- 
tions should  form  the  major  attractions ;  and 
the  effort  resulted  in  a  highly  creditable  display. 

Boses  were  not  numerous,  but  were  fresh  and 
of  good  colour'.  For  twelve  hybrid  Teas  Mr. 
Thomas  Lunt  took  the  lead ;  2nd,  Mr.  Paul 
Layton  (gr.  Mr.  Joseph  Lydiatt).  For  three 
vases  of  Roses,  six  blooms  in  each  vase,  equal  1st 
prizes  were  awarded  Mr.  J.  Bingham  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Grindley),  Aigburth,  and  Mr.  W.  Bond, 
Formby ;  for  one  round  basket  of  Roses,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Procter  (gr.  Mr.  James  Williams)  won 
1st  prize;  and  for  a  bouquet  of  Roses  Mr.  W. 
Bond  led ;  whilst  Mr.  H.  Moseley  had  the 
best  six  blooms. 

In  the  amateurs'  section  the  first  prize-winners 
were  Mr.  Loo  Thomson,  Formby,  for  twelve 
blooms  and  for  six  trusses;  Mr.  A.  F.  Burton, 
for  two  vases  of  cluster  varieties ;  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barton.  Handforth,  for  two  vases  of  blooms 
shown  as  cut. 

Carnations  were  well  staged,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Whinneray  (gr.  Mr.  Ben  Ashton),  Neston. 
showing  a.  pleasing  half-dozen  vases,  three 
blooms  for  each,  winning  1st  prize.  For  one  vase 
of  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  A.  P.  Eccles  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Baker),  West  Kirby,  was  successful : 
whilst  Mr.  W.  E.  Whinneray  led  for  one  vase 
with  excellent  blooms  of  Baroness  de  Brienen. 

For  twenty  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Mr.  J.  Bingham  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Grindley),  Aig- 
burth, was  placed  1st,  and  he  also  excelled 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties.  For  a  col- 
lection arranged  for  effect,  two  excellent  set.* 
were  staged,  Mr.  R.  Wright.  F'ormby,  leading, 
and  Garden  Supplies  Co.,  Liverpool,  following 
with  a  good  display.  In  the  class  for  nine  vases. 
Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Robertson  (gr.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dutton),  Wrexham,  staged  splendid  blooms  and 
was  also  first  for  nine  vases.  In  the  amateurs' 
section  the  1st  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  J. 
Roberts  (two  classes),  and  Mr.  Guy  Bradley, 
Heswall. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  six  distinct  kinds, 
the  Hon.  W.  Hulme  Lever  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Roper), 
Thornton  Hough,  took  the  lead  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  Waterloo  and  Lord  Napier 
Peaches,  and  Blenheim  Orange  Melon;  Mr 
W.  K.  Fernie  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Piper),  2nd. 

For  twelve  vases  of  hardy,  herbaceous  cut 
flowers,  Mr.  John  Bingham  won  with  well-grown 
specimens.  For  eight  vases,  Mr.  James 
Goulbourne,  Formby,  was  1st;  while  Mr.  G.  H. 
E.  Robertson  had  the  leading  six  vases.  Mr.  J. 
Green,  Neston,  led  in  the  class  for  four  vases, 
for  amateurs.  Mr.  A.  B.  Spence,  Upton,  had 
the  best  stand  of  double  Begonias;  and  Mrs. 
Bond  arranged  the  best  table  decoration  in  a 
strong    competition. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  all  from  local 
firms.  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Bees,  Ltd.,  for  a  collection  of  Alpine  plants, 
hairdy  flowers  and  Roses;  to  Garden  Supplies 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  an  imposing  display  of  Sweet 
Peas;  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Taudevin,  for  a  collection 
of  Carnations  and  a  rock  and  water  garden ;  to 
Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  Palms 
and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  to  Messrs. 
Middlehurst  and  Co.,  Ltd.  :  and  to  Messrs.  W. 
Rowlands  and  Co.,  for  a  group  of  Hydrangeas. 

Messrs.  Jones,  Bros.,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal   for  a  collection   of  hardy  flowers. 


PORTSMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL 
July  14,  15,  16.— The  above  society  held  a 
flower  show  on  these  dates  in  aid  of  the  Mayor 
of  Portsmouth's  Hospital  Maintenance  Fund. 
The  Victoria  Park,  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
held,  is  well  adapted  for  a  flower  show  and  the 
event  proved  a  great  success. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  there  were  five  ex- 
hibits. Messrs.  J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons,  florists, 
Gosport,  were  easily  1st  with  a  light  and  pleas- 
ing group;  2nd,  The  Portsmouth  Victoria 
Park  Committee  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Soame).  Ferns 
were    well    shown    by  Messrs.   Fay   and  Sons, 
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florists,  Southsea,  who  won  the  1st  prize  in  a 
class  for  six  well  grown  specimens.  Fuchsias 
were  shown  well  by  the  Parks  Committee,  who 
secured  the  premier  award.  Begonias,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  table  plants  were  well  represented 
in  the  various  classes  set  apart  for  them. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and  good.  The 
best  exhibit  of  24  blooms  of  Roses  was  staged 
by  A.  E.  Reeves,  Esq.,  Gosport,  whose  best 
specimens  were  of  the  varieties  Miss  Willmott, 
Mrs.  W.  Morse,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  and  Gloire  de 
Chedane-Guinoisseau.  Mr.  Reeves  also  excelled 
in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms.  Sweet  Peas  were  a 
strong  feature  of  the  show,  and  Mr.  Damerum, 
Hayling  Island,  Havant,  was  the  premier  prize- 
winner  for   these  flowers. 

Hardy  flowers  arranged  in  a  space  of  6  feet 
by  3  feet  were  staged  by  six  competitors,  Lady 
Marshall,  Havant  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hoare), 
excelled  with  high  quality  bunches  arranged 
lightly.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons,  Gos- 
port, had  the  best  exhibit  of  Carnations. 

Mrs.  Rapley,  Bedhampton,  had  the  most 
tastefully  arranged  dinner  table,  using  pink 
Sweet  Peas.  Vegetables  were  meritoriously 
displayed  by  Lady  Marshall,  who  won  in 
the  class  for  nine  and  six  kinds  respectively, 
with  splendid  Onions,  Potatos,  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons,  were  placed 
1st  for  a  collection  of  fruit  with  good  Grapes, 
Melons,  Peaches   and   Nectarines. 

Honorary  exhibits  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  show.  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  mag- 
nificent exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  S.  Fay 
and  Sons,  Southsea,  for  miscellaneous  plants, 
cut  flowers  and  floral  designs;  and  Messrs  E 
and  E.  Smee,  florists,  Southsea,  for  Lilies 
Begonias,  Dahlias,    Carnations    and    Tomatos. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  S. 
Bide  and  Sons,  Farnhami,  for  Sweet  Peas, 
Messrs.  Htllier,  Winchester,  for  cut  flowers' 
hardy  shrubs,  clipped  trees  and  Water  Lilies' 
and  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton, 
for    vegetables. 

Major  Churcher,  Alverstoke,  staged  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  Gladiolus,  primulinus, 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons,  Gosport,  showed 
a  collection  of  fruit  and  market  plants. 


NATIONAL   ROSE. 

Provincial  Show  at  Leeds. 

The  provincial  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  was  held  at  Leeds  on  the  13th  and  14th 
inst.  On  the  wl.ole  the  exhibition  was  a 
success,  although  certain  of  the  classes  were  not 
so  keenly  contested  as  could  be  wished.  As  at 
.  the  Metropolitan  exhibition  a  special  tent  was 
set  apart  for  seedling  Roses,  and  this  was  visited 
by  large  numbers  (luring  both  days.  Five  Gold 
Medals,  one  Certificate  of  Merit  and  five  Cards 
of  Commendation  were  awarded  to  novelties. 
Gol'i  Medal  Roses. 

Ethel  James.— A  single  variety  after  the  style 
of  Isobel,  but  darker ;  shown  by  Messrs.  S. 
McGredy  and  Son. 

Hawlmarh  Scarlet. — A  finely-shaped  bloom  of 
glowing  scarlet  colour,  the  biooms  held  erect  on 
stout  stalks,  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons. 

Lady  Inchiquin. — A  new  H.T.  variety  of  rose- 
rink  colour  suffused  with  glowing  cerise  (see 
p.  24),  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons. 

Marjorie  Bulheley. — A  beautiful  Rose  of  clear, 
pale-flesh  pink  colour,  fully  described  on  p.  24  ; 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Curnock  Sawday,  a  fragrant,  pink  variety,  shown 
by  Mr.   Elisha  Hicks. 

Cards  of  Commendation  were  awarded  to  the 
following  novelties  : — J.  G.  Glasford,  a  crimson- 
scarlet  variety,  of  great  promise  as  a  garden 
Rose,  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.  : 
Earl  Haig,  a  clear  crimson  variety,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  ;  Ariel,  a 
variety  of  orange  tinting,  somewhat  similar  to 
Independence  Day,  but  larger ;  and  Adonis, 
suggestive  of  Mrs.  David  McKee.  both  shown 
by  Messrs.   Bees,  Ltd.  ;   and  Mrs.   J.   Wylie.   a 


large  petalled  variety  of  blush  colour,  shown   by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson. 

Nurserymen's  Classes.  ' 
In  the  class  for  36  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs. 
H'igh  Dickson,  Belfast,  were  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  the  2nd 
prize.  The  premier  exhibit  included  choice 
blooms  of  Flame  of  Fire,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wylie  and  Premier. 

For  4(J  blooms  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons  were  placed  1st,  and  MessTs.  Hugh 
Dickson  2nd. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince.  Oxford,  had  the  field  to  him- 
self in  the  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  and  he 
was  successful  in  the  class  for  12  blooms. 

The  best  exhibit  of  new  Roses  was  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  who  showed  the  varieties  Archie 
Gray,  J.  K.  Allan  and  H.  P.  Pinkerton  very 
finely. 

The  best  basket  of  one  variety  of  Rose  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  with 
suberb  blooms  of  George  Dickson;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  also  carried  off 
chief  honours  in  the  class  for  five  baskets  of 
decorative  Roses. 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  had  the  best  group  of 
Roses. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Leamington,  showed  the 
premier  collection  in  the  class  for  24  blooms, 
distinct,  followed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison, 
Ulverston,  who  was  placed  1st  in  the  smaller 
class  for  12  blooms. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Rothwell,  Roundhay,  was  adjudged 
the  winner  in  the  class  for  12  blooms,  distinct, 
and  he  was  2nd  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Bainbridge  in 
the  class  for  six  blGoms. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  the  best  exhibit  of  nine 
Hooms  and  Mr.  Bambridge  the  best  six  blooms 
in  the  section   for  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties. 

The  local  Roundhay  Society  provided  classes 
for  Roses  and  other  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  resulted  in  good  competitions.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
Roses :  Sir  Randolph  L.  Baker  the  1st  prize  for 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Petch,  Great  Hor- 
ton,  the  1st  prize  for  Carnations. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Crabtree,  Sir  John  McLaren. 
Mr.  Stephen  Shackleton,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Miss 
E.  Oliver  and  Mr.  E.  Waters  also  won  1st 
prizes  in  this  section.  The  vegetable  competitions 
were  mostly  among  allotment  holders  of  the 
district. 


©bituarp. 


Thomas  Bevan. — The  news  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  passed  away  on  Saturday,  July  17,  at 
2.30  p.m.,  will  come  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
wide  circle  of  Metropolitan  horticulturists  to 
whom  he  was  well  known.  Mr.  Bevan  was 
born  in  1848  and  commenced  his  horticultural 
career  in  1862.  In  his  youth  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
dens at  Chiswick,  and  was  also  employed  in.  a 
horticultural'  establishment  in  France.  At 
various  periods  he  served  as  a  private  gardener, 
nursery  manager,  landscape  gardener,  surveyor 
and  draughtsman,  but  he  will  be  best  remem- 
bered as  Superintendent  of  St.  Marylebone 
Cemetery,  Finchley.  a  position  he  occupied  for 
about  thirty  years  and  from  which  he  retired 
only  a  year  or  so  ago.  He  was  a  clever  gar- 
dener and  always  made  Chrysanthemums  a 
great  feature  of  the  floral  decorations  of  the 
Cemetery  during  late  summer  and  autumn  He 
loved  florists'  flowers  of  all  kinds,  but  Chry- 
santhemums were  his  chief  favourites.  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Stoke  Newington  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  when  it  was  a  leading  London 
association.  Eventually  he  joined  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  with  which  body  he 
was  closely  identified  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  being  the  chairman  of  its  exe- 
cutive committee  for  a  long  period.  Mr.  Bevan 
always  impressed  upon  young  men  the  educa- 
tional value  of  travel  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  when  visiting  some 
important  horticultural  centre  on  the  Continent, 
or    acting  as    judge    at    Paris,  Ghent,    Lyons    or 


Turin.  He  was  justly  proud  of  the  various 
awards  he  had  received,  notably  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  of  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Society,  and  the  diploma  and 
Gold  Medal  he  received  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900.  Mr.  Bevan  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  activities  of  the  Finchley  and  Highgate 
Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  Societies,  but 
he  had  interests  outside  those  of  horticulture 
For  many  y.ears  !">  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
ot  the  British  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  an 
expert  in  apiarian  matters.  To  the  sacred 
cause  of  chanty  he  devoted  much  time  and 
energy,  and  as  a  result  of  his  devotion  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Hos- 
pital  Saturday  Fund  and  a  governor  of  Bromp- 
ton  Hospital.  Although  one  of  the  "  old 
school  of  gardeners  and  florists  Mr  Bevan' 
always  kept  himself  well  informed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  horticulture,  and  it  was  this  fact 
coupled   with   a  genial   disposition,  that  enabled 

friends    "I       -Td  TeUin   S?   larSe  a   "umber  of 
tnends.     A  widow,  son   and  daughter  remain  to 

hZ'']^  F^  ^    bUt    in    *eir  sorrow  ^ 


TRADE     NOTES. 


c,T™firln  ,of  Kyder  and  Son,  seed  merchants 
ht.  Albans,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  public  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  £150.000  issued  in  £1 
shares  at  par.  The  directors  are  Messrs  Samuel 
Ryder  J.P.,  Marlborough  House,  St. '  Albans 
Seed  Merchant,  Chairman  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor; Charles  George  Davis,  Gombards,  St  Al- 
bans Seed  Merchant,  Assistant  Managing  Direc- 
tor; Wil ham  Arthur  Conway,  Romelandtield  St 
Albans  Seeds  Manager;  Stanley  Maidens  Robin- 
son 8  North  Terrace,  Lond.m,  S.W.3,  Solicitor- 
and  Thomas  Seaton,  10,  St.  Peter's  Street,  St 
Albans  Bank  Manager.  The  business  was  foun- 
ded at  St.  Albans  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ryder  in  the 
year  1897.  In  1912  it  was  formed  into  a  private 
limited  company,  having  registered  offices  at  27, 
Holywell  Hill,  St.  Albans.  The  directors  intend 
opening  a  department  for  the  sale  of  bulbs  and 
plants      Mr.  S.  Ryder  has  agreed  to  act  as  mana- 

f',"^  r    for    seven    -vears'    at    a    sala''V    of 

tl.000  per  annum,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Davis  as  assis- 
tant   managing    director,    for    three    years,    at    s 
salary   of   £1.000   per   annum   and    10   per   cent 
™™!™    °"    the   amount  of  profits   in  excess 
ot  i-^JU.UOO  per  annum. 

From  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul  we  have 
received  four  samples  of  turnbuckles.  each  of  a 
different  pattern.  They  are  of  steel  or  steel 
and  brass  and  would  be  suitable  for  straining 
wire  on  fences  or  against  walls,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  raidisseurs  are  used.  These  turn- 
buckles  are,  we  understand,  left  over  materia! 
from  the  war,  and  consequently  thev  are  ob- 
tainable at  a  cheap  rate. 


We  understand  that  in  a  recent  trial  of  horti- 
rmtiral  sundries  carried  out  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  well-known  insecti- 
cide. '.'  Sux,"  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hawker 
and    Botwood    was    highly    commended. 


The  cost  of  chemicals  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  the  gardener  finds  it  more  and' 
more  difficult  each  year  to  keep  his  expenditure 
in  this  direction  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
makers  state,  however,  that  the  price  of 
"  Blighty,"  the  spraying  mixture  prepared  by 
the  Mnnd  Nickel  Co..  has  not  been  advanced', 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  position  can 
be  maintained'.  This  fungicide  commends  it- 
self  to  many  growers  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  oold  water  to  the  dry  mixture, 
after  which  it  can  be  immediately  used. 


Tin  in-  are  numbers  of  good  weed-killers  on 
flip  market,  one  of  the  best  known  being 
"  EureKa."  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tomlinson 
and  Hayward.  We  are  informed  that  one  or 
two  applications  are  usually  found  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  weeds,  and  to  prevent  their  reappear- 
ance for  a   considerable  period. 
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ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Botrytis  on  Tomatos  :  Y.  G.  The  collapse  of 
the  plants  is  due  to  an  attack  of  Botrytis,  the 
disease  which  usually  appears  in  the  absence 
of  the  preventive  methods  generally  taken  to 
guard  Tomato   plants  against   disease. 

Delivery  of  Basic  Slag  :  L.  J.  We  learn  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  there  is  an  im- 
pression in  certain  quarters  that  manufac- 
turers are  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the 
Equalisation  Scheme  from  delivering  basic 
slag  to  districts  to  which  the  costs  of  car- 
riage would  be  more  than  a  sum  variously 
stated  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton. 
This  is  not  the  case;  the  whole  point  of  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  delivery  in  the  maximum 
price  and  of  equally  distributing  the  total  costs 
among  the  manufacturers  is  to  enable  farmers 
in  outlying  districts  to  obtain  their  basic  slag 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  same  price  as 
those  farmers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  near  the  works.  In  the  case  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  delivery,  but  in  the  case  of  slag 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing from  time  to  time.  It  is  true  that  where 
the  cost  of  delivery  of  basic  slag  exceeds  20s. 
per  ton  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  has  to  be 
obtained,  and  that  a  maker  may  only  send  up 
to  25  per  cent,  of  his  output  to  districts  to 
which  the  costs  of  carriage  exceed  12s.  6d., 
but  these  limitations  leave  ample  room  for 
the  supply  of  basic  slag  to  all  districts;  so 
that  if  any  grower  is  refused  supplies  on  the 
ground  that  the  costs  of  carriage  to  his  place 
are  too  heavy,  he  should  at  once  send  full 
particulars  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
at  72,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I. 

Fertilisers  for  Pears  Under  Glass  :     F.J. 
Of    the   manures    mentioned   in     your     letter, 
Thompson's  or  Le  Fruitier  are  the  most  suit- 
;a<bte  for  feeding  Pear  trees  at  this  stage.     Top- 
-dressing also  plays  an  important   part    in  their 
■culture,    especially    in   dry    borders.     Thinning 
=must  be  regulated   by   the  size  of  the  variety 
•  and  condition  of  the  tree;  generally  speaking, 
>--me  fruit  to  a  spur  is  enough.     When  Peaches 
*all  before  they  are  ripe  it  is  a  sign  that  there 
is  something  wrong  at  the  roots    and  as  your 
tree   made  lieallhv-looking    growth,    it    is    pro- 
bable that  the  soil  is  too  light.     If  you  cannot 
obtain    such    as    is    sufficiently    retentive,    dry 
a  quantity  of  clay,  pass  it  through  a  quarter- 
inch     sieve,      and      mix      it      with     the      soil 
as  you  would   mix    sand,   adding   at  the   same 
time    steamed  bone  flour,  wood  ashes  and  old 
mortar.        Young   trees   may    be   lifted    when 
most   of   the   leaves  have    ripened;    older  ones 
can  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  top-soil 
removed    and    replaced    with    new   material    as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.     One  of  the  nico- 
tine preparations  advertised  by  sundnesmen  is 
best    for    destroying     red     spider     and     other 
insects. 
Mildew  on  Vines  :    W.  G.  C.      Your  best  plan 
will   be  to  dust   all  affected  parts  of  the  vine 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  while  the  temperature 
of  the  vinery  is  between  80°  to  100°.     Spray- 
ing with   liver  of   sulphur    ({   oz.    to   1    gallon 
of   water)    is  also  effective,  'but  the  purity   of 
the  sulphur  cannot  be  always  guaranteed. 
Names   of  Plants:    D.    T.      1,    Sidalcea,    pro- 
bably  Sidalcea    malvaeflora;    2.    Polemonium 
Eich'ardsonianum.—  W.  ,7.    S.      Helxine  Solie- 

ron. 4,    B.  :      1,      Epilobium      angustifolium 

album;  2,  Salvia  virgata;  3,  Campanula  car 
patica  alba;  4,  Veronica  spicata;  5.  Stachys 
Betonica;  6,  Campanula  latifolia.—7\  II'.:  1, 
Leucophyta  Brownii;  2.  Symnhoricnrpus 
racemosus  variegatus ;  3.  Olearia  Haastii ;  4, 
Achillea  Clavonnae;  5,  not  recognised ;  6, 
Centranthus  ruber;  7,  Santolina  incana;  8, 
Lonicera  japonica  aurea  reticulata;  9,  Escal- 
lonia  maorantha. — A.  II.  Lactuca  hastata. — 
N.  N.:  Hypericum  Androsaemum.— F.  D: 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  variety  not  re- 
cognised.— /.  /.  1,  Primula  obconiea;  2, 
Achiroenes  Madame  Jehune ;  3,  Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis  Ccoperi;  4,  not  recognised,  send 
flowers    for   determination;    5,    Acalypha    obo- 


vata:  6.  Mariscus  natalensis  (sometimes  named 
Cyperus  natalensis). — S.  W.  :  1.  Jnniperus 
chinensis;  2,  Geranium  Endressii;  3,  Hemero- 
callis  fulva;  4,  Geranium  grandiflorum ;  5, 
Dianthus  chinensis  var. ;  6,  Polystichum  dis- 
tichum. — .4.  B.  :  1,  Epilobium  angustifolium 
album  ;  2,  Campanula  latifolia  ;  3,  Veronica 
spicata;  4,  Stachys  Betonica;  5.  Salvia  vir- 
gata; 6,  Podophyllum  Emodi. — G.  S.  :  1. 
not  recognised,  send  again ;  2,  Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii;  4, 
Pittcsporum  undulatum ;  5,  P.  Tobira ;  6. 
Olearia  stellulata;  7,  and  8,  forms  of 
Veronica  Andersonii ;  9,  Calycanthus  floridus  ; 
10,  Phlomis  fruticosus;  11,  Spiraea  sp. ;  12, 
S.  Bumalda  var.  Anthony  Waterer;  13, 
Abutilon  vitifolium. — (7.  //.  A'.  :  Periploca 
graeca;  Iris  of  the  orientalis  type, 
variety  or  species  .  not  recognised. — -4.  N.  : 
1,  Ginkgo  biloba;  2,  send  again  when  in 
flower ;  o,  Coriaria  myrtifolia ;  4,  Elaeagnus 
pungens  var.  variegata ;  5,  Aristotelia 
Macqui ;  6,  Rubus  aust/ralis ;  7,  Cercidiphyl- 
lun.  japonicum  ;  8,  Spartium  junceum;  9, 
Lonicera  sempervirens ;  10,  Philadelphus 
ooronarius ;  11,  Spiraea  discolor;  12,  Spiraea 
Bumalda  var.  Anthony  Waterer. — S.  L.  JS.  : 
1,  Juniperus  chinensis  var.  albo-variegata ;  2, 
Cupressus  pisifera  var.  plumosa  aurea;  3, 
Pernettya  mucronata;  4,  Spiraea  Lindleyana; 
5,  Euonymus  japonicus  var.  microphallus ;  6, 
Cotoneaster    Simonsii. 

Narcissus  poeticus  fl.  pl.  Failing  :  E.  B. 
The  plants  are  suffering  from  ''blindness,'' 
which  is  due  to  imperfectly  developed  flower- 
buds  in  the  spring  of  1919.  In  the  Narcissi 
the  embryo  flower-bud  is  formed  practically  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  flowers  appearing,  and 
is  only  perfected  w-hen  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  In  unfavourable 
conditions  an  imperfect  flower-bud  is  formed, 
and  the  so-called  "blindness"  results.  In 
your  case  the  sandy  soil  is  opposed  to  success. 
The  variety  sent  is  a  moisture-loving  one,  and 
is  only  to  be  successfully  grown  in  stiffish 
loams  that  are  either  consistently  cool  or 
moisture-holding.  It  is  also  impatient  of  dis- 
turbance and  should  be  planted  where  it  may 
remain  permanently.  It  should  also  be 
planted  deeply — not  less  than  6  inches  below 
the  surface  in  any  case.  In  rich,  moderately 
heavy  and  cool  or  moist  soils,  shade  should 
be  avoided.  We  have  seen  the  variety  at  its 
best  at  the  pond-side,  where,  cool  or  moist 
at  all  times,  it  was  often  under  water  in 
winter.  It'  you  can  provide  similarly  tool  or 
moist  conditions,  lift  and  replant  the  bulbs 
at  once.  Do  not  dry  them  off.  The  changed 
conditions  may  not  give  you  perfect  flowers 
in  1921,  as  these  aire  dependent  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  and  its  maturing  in  the 
present  year. 

Peach  Fruits  Not  Stoning:  A.  W.  S.  No 
doubt  the  previous  neglect  of  the  trees  is  a 
contributory  cause,  but  the  failure  of  the 
fruit  to  stone  properly  is  generally  due  to  lack 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  Lime  should  be  applied 
in  the  form  of  top-dressings  at  intervals,  but 
no  application  is  likely  to  assist  the  present 
crop. 

Pf.acti  Leaves  Falling:  .4.  S.  The  prema- 
ture fall  of  the  leafage  may  be  due  to 
drought,  or  to  disease,  but  the  cause  was  not 
determinable  from  the  specimens  sent ;  leave* 
should  have  teen  forwarded  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

Plums  Diseased:  7?.  B.  The  Plum  trees  are 
affected  by  the  Brown  Rot  disease  fSclerotinifl 
cinerea).  Cut  out  and  burn  all  dead  wood  and 
also  remove  any  "  mummified  "  fruits  on 
the  tree. 

Pot\tos  With  Hard  Sets  :  J.  G.  C.  The  failure 
of  your  Potatos  to  develop  satisfactorily  is  ow- 
ing to  the  seed  having  been  over-ripe.  Next 
season  obtain  seed  tubers  that  have  been  spe- 
cially  grown   and   prepared   for   planting. 

Properties  of  the  Lesser  Goats'  Beard  : 
C.  G.  A.  The  plant  sent  was  Tragopoeon 
pratense  minor  (Lesser  Goat's  Beard).  The 
juice  is  milky  and  the  properties  similar  to 
those  of  the   Dandelion.     It  is  not  poisonous, 


because  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  with  purple 
flowers,  is  the  Salsify  or  Salsafy  of  gardens, 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  At  the  same  time  either 
of  the  above  might  tie  deleterious  to  milk, 
giving  it  a  bad  taste.  The  plant  sent  is  the 
most  common  in  Britain  and  oftens  occurs  in 
large  quantity  in  meadows  and  other  grassy 
places.  Cows  readily  eat  the  juicy  leaves 
and  stems,  more  especially  before  flowering. 
The  stems  of  T.  porrifolius  are  sometimes 
cooked  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus,  and 
are  not  unwholesome.  Turnips  are  deleterious 
to  milk  if  given  in  too  large  quantities  to 
milch  cows  without  a  due  proportion  of 
straw. 

Propagation  of  Ceanothus  :  B.  H.  Ceano- 
thuses  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
tings of  firm,  young  wood  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  during  July  or 
August. 

Raspberry  Cane  Attacked  by  Fungus  :  L. 
The  terminal  portion  of  the  young  Raspberry 
cane  has  been  attacked  by  a  fungus  named 
Hendersonia  Rubi,  or  some  other  species  of 
the  genus.  All  canes  the  bark  of  which  is 
turning  Mack,  or  occasionally  some  of  the 
young  leaves  as  well,  should  be  out  and  burnt 
to  destroy  the  spores  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  whole  of  the  plantation  should 
then  be  sprayed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  say  6  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (blu6  stone),  to  4  pounds  of  quick- 
lime and  50  gallons  of  water,  or  any  lesser 
quantity  in  the  same  proportions,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plantation.  Possibly  the 
disease  could  also  be  controlled  by  using  1 
ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  two  or 
three  gallons  of  water.  Both  fungicides  are 
meant  as  a  preventive,  not  a  remedy  to 
already  diseased  canes. 

Rid-Fi.owering,  Hardy.  Evergreen  Shrubs  : 
.4.  G. :  As  you  are  unable  to  plant  Rhododen- 
drons or  other  Ericaceous  shrubs  owing  to  the 
nature  of  your  soil,  we  should  advise  you  to 
use  variegated  evergreens  such  as  Elaeagnus 
and  Conifers  for  the  vases,  as,  beyond  Rhodo- 
dendrons, there  is  no  red-flowered  evergreen 
shrub  suitable  for  your  purpose.  Practically 
all  the  other  evergreen  shrubs  bear  white 
flowers,  and  some  of  these  are  insignificant. 
Escallonia  macrantha  bears  red  flowers  in 
May,  but  we  do  not  think  you  would  find  it 
at  all  satisfactory. 

Rust  on  Tomato  Leaves  ;  F.  T.  The  "  rust  " 
on  the  Tomato  leaves  is  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  fungus  named  Cladosporium  ful- 
vum.  Cut  away  and  burn  the  worst  affected 
leaves  and  spray  the  plants  with  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  weak  Bordeaux 
mixture.  When  this  disease  is  of  common  oc- 
currence spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
solution  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters  and 
be  continued  fortnightly.  When  spraying  is 
carried  out  the  fruits  should  be  carefully 
wiped    before   being   eaten  or  cooked. 

Streak  Disease  of  Sweet  Peas  :  C.  .?.  and  Co. 
and  J.  D.  3.  The  plants  are  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  Thielavia  basicola,  and  should  be 
burnt.  This  is  a  somewhat  common  disease 
among  Sweet  Peas,  and  one  which  appears  to 
be  aided  by  cold  and  wet  weather.  In  the 
one  case  (C.  •?.  and  Co.)  spores  of  the  fungus 
were  present,  and  in  the  other  mycelium  was 
fmind  on  the  roots.  The  soil  in  which  the 
seeds  are  to  be  sown  should  be  sterilised  by 
adding  commercial  formalin  mixed  at  the 
rate  of  1  pint  of  formalin  to  12£-  gallons  of 
water,  using  §  gallon  of  the  solution  to  each 
square  foot  of  soil.  After  this  treatment  the 
soil  should  be  covered  with  sacking  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  keep  in  the  fumes  of  the 
formalin,  and  at  least  a  week  should  elapse 
after  treatment  before  sowing  or  planting  is 
commenced. 


Communications  Received  -H.  Van  0.-A.  and W. 
— Vi  N  S.— \V.  R.— I.  L.  R  —  A-  6.— C.  fc.  t\— 
G  W.  S.-J.  H.-H.  H.  M.-A.  H.  B.-H.  B.  T,- 
J.    8.    B. 
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Average    Mean    Tbmperatttre  for    the    ensuing    week 

deduced     from     observations  during:    the    last     rfty 
years  at   Greenwich,   62.14°. 

Actual  Temperature:  — 

Gajdenere'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Stmt. 

Covent      Garden,      London,  Wednesday,      July      28, 

10   a.m.:    Bar.    30.0;     temp.  62°.    Weather— Dull. 


Under  Part  i  of  the  Agri- 
The  Agricul-  cultural  Bill  it  is  proposed 
turai  Bill  and  to  make  permanent  the  tem- 
Nurserymen  porary  provision  of  the 
Corn  Production  Act,  1917, 
including  the  provision  as  to  agricultural 
workmen  and  the  enforcement  of  proper  cul- 
tivation. In  clause  17  (i)of  the  original  Act, 
1017,  the  expression  "  Agriculture  "  is  de- 
f.ned  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  as  includ- 
ing the  use  of  land  for  grazing,  meadow  or 
pasture  land,  or  orchard,  or  Osier  land,  or 
woodland,  or  for  market  gardens,  or  nursery 
grounds,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
that  is  laid  down  in  Part  :  of  the  Bill  applies 
to  nursery  grounds.  Insomuch  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Wages  Board  a  permanent 
body  under  the  Bill,  the  nurseryman  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  negotiate  terms  with  his 
employees  but  the  wages  will  be  controlled  by 
that  official  body.  Freedom  of  planting  and 
management  of  cultivation  were  considered 
essential  factors  to  the  nurseryman  in  his 
industry — bulbs,  flowers  and  forest  trees  or 
fruit  tree  stocks  were  planted  in  quantities 
only  influenced  by  the  demands  of  the 
market.  With  the  passing  of  the  Corn 
Production  Act,  1917,  this  freedom  was 
taken  from  him,  and  the  nurseryman  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  County  Committee  as  to  his 
arrangements  for  cropping  and  methods  of 
cultivation — though  the  Committees  had 
httle  cause  to  complain  of  the  latter.  Many 
nurserymen,  however,  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber that  Agricultural  Committees  were  in- 
vested with  very  wide  powers  under  this  Act 
wherebv  for  trie  purpose  of  increasing  the 
production  of  food  thev  might  decide  the  use 
to  which  the  land  should  be  put.  The 
wisdom  of  giving  such  powers  to  Agricul- 
tural Committees  in  times  of  stress  has  often 


been  doubted  :  their  continuance  in  times  of 
peace  would  have  been  folly,  and  the  Minis- 
try  of  Agriculture  is  wise  in  suggesting  in 
1  In-  Bill  substantial  amendments.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  orders  for  a  change  in  culti- 
vation shall  only  be  made  where  they  are 
"  not  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  the  per- 
sons interested  in  the  land  "  and  the  right 
to  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  is  provided  to 
determine  whether  the  order  has  been  pro- 
perly made.  Few  nurserymen  would  have  but 
little  difficulty  in  defending  their  position  as 
regards  the  cropping  of  their  land ;  never- 
theless, it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  County 
Committees  will  still  possess  some  powers  in 
this  matter.  The  second  part  of  the  Bill 
contains  amendments  »of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  1908.  In  effect  it  is  proposed 
to  give  security  of  tenure  to  a  tenant  under 
certain  conditions  so  that  the  tenant,  on 
disturbance,  would  be  compensated  for  any 
improvements.  As  regards  market  garden 
improvements  the  Bill  contains  provisions 
enabling  the  Agricultural  Committees  to 
apply  to  a  holding  or  any  part  of  a  holding, 
the  conditions  comprised  under  the  term 
"  the  Evesham  Custom."  So  much  depends 
on  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  holding." 
In  the  original  Act,  1908,  "holding"  is  de- 
fined as  any  parcel  of  land  held  by  a  tenant, 
which  is  either  wholly  agricultural  or  wholly 
pastoral,  or  in  part  agricultural,  and  as  t< 
the  residue  pastoral,  or  in  whole  or  in  part 
cultivated  as  a  market  garden,  and  which 
is  not  let  to  the  tenant  during  his  continu- 
ance in  any  office,  appointment,  or  employ- 
ment held  under  the  landlord.  A  market 
garden  means  a  holding  cultivated  wholly 
or  mainlv  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  market  gardening.  This  clearly 
shows  that  whilst  market  gardens  are  in- 
cluded, and  thereby  the  tenant  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  security  of  tenure, 
nursery  grounds  are  not  mentioned,  and 
though  no  judicial  care  has  been  taken  to 
decide  the  point,  is  appears  that  nursery- 
men will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  bene- 
fits under  Part  2  of  the   Bill. 


Allotment  Holders'  Tenure.— The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  charge 
of  the  Agriculture  Bill  has  passed  an  amendment 
which  should  go  far  to  satisfy  allotment  holders 
on  the  subject  of  the  tenure  of  their  holdings. 
The  amendment  is  to  the  effect  that  12  months' 
notice  to  quit  should  be  the  standard  of  tenure- 
Another  amendment,  however,  determined  that 
where  land  is  required  by  the  Admiralty,  War 
Department,  or  the  Air  Council,  or  where  land 
was  acquired  by  railway  companies  or  other  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose  of  their  undertakings, 
12  months'   notice  should  not  be  [required. 

Bulb  growing  in  the  United  States. — At  the 
present  lime  the  value  of  bulbs — Narcissus, 
Tulip,  Hyacinth,  etc. — produced  in  the  United 
States  is  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with 
that  of  imported  bulbs;  and  the  object  of  the 
Bulletin  on  Commercial  Dutch  Bulb  Culture 
in  the  United  States,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  is  to  encourage  the  more 
general  growing  of  bulbs.  The  Bulletin  con- 
sists of  a  brief  sketch  of  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  chief  bulbs  of  commercial 
importance. 

Wheat  Growing  in  France. — All  friends  of 
France  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  taking  active  steps 
to  increase  the  yield  of  Wheat.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  whereas  French  cultivators  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world,  French  farming, 
judged  by  the  average  yields  of  the  chief  crops, 
is  below  that  of  several  neighbouring  countries. 
The  need  for  raising  the  average  of  the  Wheat 
yield  is  the  more  apparent  in  that  there  are 
several  million  fewer  acres  under  Wheat  in 
Fiance  now  thai1,  there  were  before  the  war 
(11,816,000     now.      as      compared      with      from 


13,545.000  to  15,735.000  pre-war).  The  average 
yield  works  out  at  13  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
to  increase  this  yield  by  better  tillage  and  by 
the  selection  of   higher  yielding   varieties. 

Onion  Smut  Order. — The  Onion  Smut  Order, 
May  4,  1920,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
cuture  under  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest 
Act,  requires  that  no  person  shall  sow  Onions 
in  an  infected  place,  i.e.,  in  a  place  in  which 
Onion  Smut — due  to  ln-ocystis  cepulae — has 
been  found  to  occur.  Onions  grown  in  an  in- 
fected place  shall  not  be  removed  until 
inspected  and  certified  as  free  from  Smut  and 
washed  free  from  soil.  Onion  plants  visibly 
affected  with  Onion  Smut  shall  not  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  for  any  purpose.  Outbreaks  of 
the  disease  must  be  notified  to  the  Ministry. 
Copies  of  the  Order  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
S.W. 

Solid  Formalin  as  an  Insecticide. — Accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  in  the  Times  of  July 
22,  Mr.  Roubaud,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
France,  has  discovered  that  powered  formalin 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  water  in  which  mos- 
quito lairvae  are  present,  is  a  sure  means  of 
destroying  them,  and  hence  of  reducing  the  risk 
of  malaria.  The  method  by  which  the  specific 
is  said  to  act  is  interesting.  The  habitual  food 
of  mosquito  larvae  consists  in  minute  solid 
particles,  and  hence  they  infest  the  particles  of 
powdered  formalin.  These  latter  give  off 
gaseous  formalin  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
poison  the  larvae  which  have  swallowed  grains 
of  solid  formalin.  The  reflection  immediately 
arises,  may  not  this  specific  be  used  in  horti- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  desta-oying  other  pests. 
It  would  certainly  seem  likely  that  this  prepara- 
tion of  formalin  may  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  stomach  -poison  insecticides.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  tests  will  be  made  in  this 
direction  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  in  its 
solid  state  formalin  may  not  prove  even  more 
efficacious  as  a  soil  steriliser  than  it  is  in  the 
liquid  form. 

Orchid  Tent  at  Chelsea. — Since  the  note 
appeared  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  of  June  19.  p.  305, 
under  the  above  heading,  we  have  had 
communications  from  several  of  the  largest 
exhibitors  of  groups  of  Orchids,  all  agree- 
ing that  a  special  tent  of  large  size  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Orchids  could  be  made  a  fine  feature 
in  the  Great  Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Sooiety,  if  proper  accommodation  to  display 
the  exhibits  is  given.  Most  of  the  exhibitors  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  side  staging  a  depth  from 
front  to  back  of  7  ft.  is  ample.  Beyond  that 
depth  effective  staging  and  attendance  to  the 
plants  during  the  show  is  difficult.  A  liberal 
extent  of  frontage  is  the  desirable  point,  as  it 
allows  of  artistic  arrangement  without  crowding 
the  plants. 

Ormskirk  Potato  Trials.— The  summer  inspec- 
tion of  the  growing  crops  of  Potatos  planted  at 
Ormskirk  for  trial  will  take  place  on  August 
10,  11,  12  and  13.  Inspection  en  the  first  two 
days  is  by  invitation  from  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
oulture  and  from  the  National  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Botany,  but  the  trial  grounds  will  be 
open  on  the  12th  and  13th  to  all  interested  in 
Potato  growing.  The  trials,  which  in  the  past 
have  been  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ormskirk  Institution, 
kindly  loaned  by  the  Guardians  for  that  purpose, 
have'  no iv  been  transferred  to  the  farm  at 
Lathom.  Ormskirk.  recently  purchased  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Botany.  The 
Ministry  retain  responsibility  for  testing 
Potatos'  for  susceptibility  to  or  immunity  from 
wart  disease,  and  have  extensive  plots  of  Potatos 
planted  on  the  farm  for  this  purpose,  including 
a  large  number  of  varieties  from  America. 
France,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  They 
have  also  a  considerable  number  of  seedlings 
from  breeding  in-titutions.  Potato  raisers  and 
others.  Trials  for  other  purposes  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Botany,  which  this  year  has  planted  a  very  large 
number  of  demonstration  plots  of  most  com- 
mercial kind-   of    immune    varieties   of   Potatos. 
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Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson.— A 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  held  on  July  22,  in  the  showyard 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  at 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  J.  Roger,  Balgove,  Fife,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  It  was  reported  that  a  sum  of 
about  £100  had  been  subscribed  towards  the 
memorial.  It        is       suggested       that       the 

money  subscribed  should  be  applied  to- 
wards founding  aJi  annual  prize  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  improvement  of  farm 
plants  by  private  individuals.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  prize  should  be  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  plant-breeding  station 
in  Scotland. 

Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Society.— .The  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Society 
are  reviving  their  annual  exhibition  this  year. 
They  much  deplore  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  hall  for  more  than  one 
day,  and  so  will  have  to  be  content  with  Friday. 
November  12.  The  Society  is  in  a  good  financial 
position,  and  £70  is  offered  in  prizes  for  cut 
blooms  in  open  competition,  in  addition  to  £50 
for  local  classes.  The  Lord  Mayor,  as  President, 
is  giving  a  silver  c-up  for  local  competition.  Gold 
medals,  valued  at  10  ami  7  guineas  respectively, 
will  be  offered  for  trade  exhibits.  Prior  to  the 
War,  the  Bradford  Society  held  some  very 
successful  shows,  and  attracted  the  leading  com- 
petitors of  the  country. 

The  Corn  Crops  of  North  America. — The  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Institute  at  Rome  esti- 
mates the  yield  of  Wheat  in  the  United  States 
at  101,130.000  quarters,  or  14  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1919  and  2  per  cent,  below  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  five  previous  years.  This  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  million 
quarters  over  the  estimate  made  a  month  ago. 
In  Canada  the  yield  is  estimated  Fit  37,690.000 
quarters,  or  56  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1919, 
but  only  18  per  cent,  above  the  five  years' 
average  The  yield  of  Barley  in  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  amount  to  23,160,000 
quarters,  or  16  per  cent,  more  than  the  1919 
crop,  hut  10  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years,  whilst  in  Canada  the  pro- 
spective yield  is  estimated  at  8,080.000  quarters, 
or  19  per  cent,  more  than  last  year  and  24  per 
cent,  above  the  average.  The  Oat  crops  are  also 
favourably  reported  on,  that  of  the  United 
States  being  estimated  at  135,590,000  quarters 
(6  per  cent,  aibove  1919  and  7  per  cent,  below 
average),  and  the  Canadian  crop  at  58.270,000 
quarters  (36  per  cent,  above  last  year  and  29 
per  cent,  above  average).  Rye  is  expected  to 
produce  9,570,000  quarters  in  the  United  States, 
or  7  per  cent,  less  than  in  1919,  whilst  in  Canada 
the  comparatively  large  yield  of  1,480,000 
quarters  is  anticipated,  which  is  24  per 
cent,   greater  than  last  year. 

Interesting  Visitors  at  the  R.H  S  Meeting  — 
Among  the  numerous  visitors  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Roval  Horticultural  Society  there  were 
four  from  the  United  States.  Mr  E.  G.  Hill, 
of  Indiana,  one  of  the  foremost  rosarians  in 
America,  has  been  in  England  some  time,  and 
was  present  at  Vincent  Square  on  Tuesday  last. 
With  him  was  Mr.  Charles  H.  Totty.  one  of  the 
best-known  horticulturists  in  the  United  States. 
We  also  met  Mr.  James  Macfarlane,  formerly 
in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  R. H.S.  and  now 
instructor  in  floriculture  at  the  New 
Hampshire  College,  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 
The  fourth  "  gentleman  from  America  "  we  met 
was  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  whose  success  as  a  col- 
lector of  plants  in  China  and  Japan  is  well 
"known  to  our  readers.  As  already  announced  in 
these  columns,  Mr.  Wilson  is  on  a  journey  round 
the  world,  seeking  new  and  interesting  plants 
for  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Management  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibitions. — It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
exhibitors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  R.H.S.  exhibitions;  it  is  also  well 
known  that  meetings  of  exhibitors  have  been 
held  whereat  grievanices  -were  ventilated.  As  an 
outcome  of  these  meetings,  the  Council  ot  tne 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  asked  to  receive 
a    deputation    of   exhibitors;    is   agreed    antl    the 


meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst. 
The  deputation,  led  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace,  was 
welcomed  by  Lord  Lambourne,  and  those  who 
acted  as  spokesmen  were  Messrs.  G.  W.  Leak, 
VY.  Cutbush,  G.  Waterer,  G.  Whitelegge,  W. 
I.axton,  J.  McBean,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 
Question  of  tickets,  allotment  of  space,  judg- 
ing, ventilation,  catering,  carriage,  water  supply 
and  facilities  for  the  Press  were  all  brought 
forward,  and  the  Council  'was  asked  to  co-opt 
on  its  Exhibitions  Committee  a  certain  number 
of  regular  exhibitors.  Lord  Lambourne  stated 
that  the  matters  brought  forward  would  receive 
the  fullest  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Cork  Industry  in  Portugal. — Of  the  total  esti- 
mated production  of  cork,  weighing  396,832.000 
lbs.,  Portugal  produces  45  per  cent.,  compared 
with  30  per  cent,  in  Spain,  20  per  cent,  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  5  per  cent,  in  France 
and  Italy.  Although  Portugal  occupies  the 
premier  position  at  present,  it  is  expected  that 
the  forests  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  will  yield  much 
larger  quantities  of  corkwood  in  the  future. 
The  principal  use  to  which  the  cork  is  put  is 
the  making  of  cork  stoppers  and  cork  discs;  the 
linoleum  trade  uses  considerable  quantities  of 
cork  waste  and  also  much  virgin  corkwood.  The 
principal  importers  of  Portuguese  corkwood  are  ; 
England,  which  imports  ready-made  cork 
stoppers,  France.  South  America,  United  States. 
and  Germany.  They  import  chiefly  corkwood, 
and  the  cork  stoppers  are  made  in  the  importing 
countries. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — We  are 
asked  to  announce  that  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  19. 
Bedford  Chambers,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.2.  who 
lias  been  secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  for  the  past  21  years,  and  is  widely 
known  in  horticultural  circles,  is  in  no  way  Con- 
ner ted  with  the  person  bearing  the  same  sur- 
name who  was  recently  convicted  for  embezzle- 
ment. 

Forestry  Exhibition  at  the      Hishland.'' — The 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
which    held    its    annual   exhibition  this    year    on 
the   20th,   21st.   22nd.   and   23rd  inst..   tit    Abel 
deen,  deserves  well  of  forestry,  and  all  that  per 
tains  to  the  science.      So  far  back   as  1784.  this 
worthy   Society   set  out  to   promote  afforestation 
in  Scotland.      Backed  up  by  the  leading  Scottish 
landowners,  who  foresaw  the  value  of  timber    i£ 
;i  national  asset,   millions   of  trees  were  planted, 
and  how  well  their  labours  have  been  repaid  the 
years  of   war  emphasised.      For  many   years   the 
Royal      Scottish     Arboriciiltuial      Society      have 
enjoyed     the    hospitality   of     the     "Highland" 
showyard      in      which      to      hold      their     annual 
exhibitions.     The    show    this    year    was   smaller 
than     on     some     former     occasions,      but     what 
it     lacked     in     quantity     it     made     up     for     in 
Quality.         The    Earl     of     Mansfield     (per    Witt. 
Leven),   Scone,   gained  first  prize  for  Scots  Pine 
(Pinus     sylvestris),      Norway    Spruce   (Picea   ex- 
celsa),    Larch    (Larix    europea),      Oak      (Quercus 
roburl.  and  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior).     Specimens 
demonstrating  the  beneficial  effects  of  good  and 
bad   pruning  formed   a  very   instructive  section, 
and  Mr.    H.    R.   Munro,    Estate  Office.   Charboro 
Park,   Wareham,   Dorset,    was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal    for    an    exceedingly    fine    exhibit.        Mr. 
Munro   was  also   awarded   a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
collection   of  Fungi  injurious  to  forest  trees  and 
shrubs.     The  following  awards  were  also  made  : — 
Nurseries    and    plantations    (restricted    to    Aber- 
deen  show   district). — Nurseries  :    Best    managed 
estate   nursery,    not    exceeding  two   acres,    Silver 
Medal,  Mr.    A.    F.    Irvine,    of  Drum,    Aberdeen- 
shire.       Plantations :      Best     young     plantation, 
mainly  of  Conifers,  not  fewer  than  five  acres  in 
extent,  and  not  exceeding  ten  years  of  t'ge — Silver 
Medal — Captain      Gammell.      of      CountesswelU, 
Aberdeenshire  ;  Bronze  Medal,  Mr.  A.  F.  Irvine. 
Plantation    not     exceeding    20     years    of    age — 
Bronze  Medal — Lord  Leitb   of   Fyvie,   Aberdeen- 
shire.       Plantation      not      exceeding      40     years 
of    age — Gold    Medal — His    Majesty    the    King. 
Balmoral     Castle;     Silver     Medal,     Lord     Leitb 
of     Fyvie.        Messrs.      A.      and      .1.      Patersnn. 
Banchory,      near      Aberdeen,      were      deservedly 
awarded      a      Gold      Medal      for      a      splendid 
series      of      exhibits      of      home-grown      woods, 
and   their  product,    embracing   trees   of   splendid 


growth  and  dimensions,  graded  pitwoods,  rail- 
way limbers,  scantlings,  and  various  manufac- 
tured articles,  including  a  completely  equipped 
sectioned  cottage.  Messrs.  John  Bisset  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Aberdeen,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  well  made  furnished  hut  of  special  design. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  nurserymen,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  model  and  plan  of 
Bell's  new  safety  kiln  for  extracting  tree  seeds 
from  cones  without  risk  of  injury  by  overheating. 
.Mr.  John  Maughan.  Estate  Office.  Jervaulx 
Abbey,  Middleliam,  Yorkshire,  had  a  very  in- 
teresting exhibit,  named  the  Arbormeter — a 
timber  calliper  by  which  the  quarter  girth  and 
diameter  of  a  standing  tree  may  be  taken  at  a 
height  of  15  feet.  Mr.  Maughan  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  his  exhibit.  A  wonderfully 
simple,  yet  thoroughly  pra.ctic.al  lever-releasing 
planting  frame  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Murray. 
Dreghorn  Mains,  Colinton.  Mr.  Murray  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  this  exhibit.  A  like 
honour  was  given  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  and  Co., 
nurserymen,  Aberdeen,  for  their  canvas  shelter, 
10  feet  by  6  inches,  showing  at  work  hinged 
transplanting  boards  for  lining-out  forest  tree 
seedlings.  Messrs.  James  Allan  and  Co.,  Aber- 
deen, received  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  fine  collection 
of  furniture  made  from  home-grown  timber.  The 
Aberdeen  University  and  North  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Peter  Leslie,  B.Sc. ,  lecturer  in  forestry,  had  some 
exceedingly  fine  and  instructive  collections  illus- 
trating insects  and  fungi  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  trees. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.— Mon- 
day, August  2 — Chippenham  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  ;  Heathfield  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show;  Rutland  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Show.  Tuesday,  August  3— 
Walsall  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society's  Show  ; 
Northampton  Municipal  Horticultural"  Society's 
Show  (three  days)  ;  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation meet ;  Leicester  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  (two  days).  Wednesday.  August  4 — Scot- 
tish National  Sweet  Pea,  Rose,  and  Carnation 
Society's  Show.  Thursday,  August  5 — Aberdeen 
Roval  Horticultural  Society's  Show  (three  days). 
Friday,   August  6 — Kill  earn  Society's  Show. 

"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Seventy-five 
Years  Ago. — Saving  Seeds. — It  has  often 
incurred  to  me  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  saving  seed  of  vegetables  from  the 
finest  parts  of  the  crop.  If  we  breed  livestock, 
of  whatever  kind,  we  invariably  select  the 
parents  from  the  best  of  our  flock  or  stud.  So. 
with  regard  to  flowers,  no  one  would  sow  seed 
from  inferior  flowers,  but  would  select  from  the 
best  specimens;  and  it  is  by  following  up  this 
system  (even  without  more  crossing  than  is 
performed  by  Nature  and  the  bees),  that  great 
improvements  have  been  made.  Thinking  the 
same  effects  would  accrue  from  a  more  careful 
selection  of  culinary  seeds,  and  that  a  much 
gieater  degree  of  productiveness  might  be  at- 
tained, about  three  years  ago  I  began  an  ex- 
periment with  long-pod  Beans;  I  carefully 
selected  the  finest  and  fullest  pods  for  seed, 
taking  none  with  fewer  than  five  Beans  in  each. 
Next  year  I  had  a  good  sprinkling  of  pods  with 
six  seeds  in  each;  these  were  saved  for  seed. 
The  following  year  there  were  many  six-seeded 
pods  and  some  with  seven.  Following  up  the 
same  plan,  I  find  this  season  many  more  six  and 
seven-seeded  pods  than  of  a  less  number,  and 
some  with  eight  seeds !  There  are  still  a  few 
plants  which  produce  five-seeded  pods,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  five-seeded  plants 
have  seldom  a  six-seeded  pod  upon  them,  but 
all  fives;  on  the  contrary,  the  six-seeded  plants 
generally  have  all  the  pods  bearing  six  Beans 
or  more.  As  the  seed-saving  season  is  now 
coming  on,  perhaps  these  hints  may  induce 
others  to  adopt  the  plan.  If  the  same  thing  were 
adopted  with  our  corn  crops,  by  selecting  a  few 
of  the  largest  and  best-filled  ears  to  save  as 
seed,  I  have  little  doubt  more  productive  varie- 
ties might  be  procured.  In  my  younger  days  I 
once  gathered  an  ear  of  Barley  which  had  22 
grains  on  each  side ;  surely  the  produce  from 
seed  of  this  description  would  yield  a  far  better 
crop   than    such   as   is    frequently    sown.     I/ueor, 

Gard.  dhron.,  August  2,  1845. 
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THE  ROSARY. 


THE  NEWER  RAMBLING   ROSES. 

I  regret  to  state  that  some  of  the  newer  ramb- 
ling Roses  I  have  tried  possess  little  merit  as 
compared  to  those  of  earlier  introduction,  such 
as  the  various  forms  of  Dorothy  Perkins.  This 
variety  is  still  recognised  as  a  desirable  type, 
possessing  all  the  attributes  of  growth  and  free- 
dom of  flowering  found  in  a  first-class  rambling 
Rose. 

Emily  Gray,  as  I  have  grown  and  seen  it  in 
other  gardens,  is  very  disappointing,  as  most 
of  its  blossoms  are  produced  singly  and 
sparsely.  The  colouring  is  very  desirable- 
golden-yellow,  with  a  d3ep  orange  shading  in  the 
bud  stage,  while  the  habit  of  growth  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  shoots  are  fur 
nished  with  large,  deep  green  leaves  which,  in 
their    earlier   stages,   are    bronze-tinted. 

Purity  is  a  hybrid  Wichuraiana  variety  of 
extra  strong  growth,  with  handsome  leaves.  Tn 
this,  again,  the  blossoms  are  few  in  number,  the 
clusters  containing  four  to  six  flowers.  In- 
dividually the  blooms  are  four  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  double  row  of  petals  and  a  central  boss 
of  stamens.  As  its  name  implies,  the  colour 
is  pure  white;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  any  other 
white  Rose  that  so  well  deserves  the  name  of 
Purity. 

Romeo  is  a  rapid-growing  Wichuraiana  Rose, 
producing  clusters  of  Liberty-coloured  blossoms. 
As  a  rambler  this  may  prove  effective,  if  its 
shapely    flowers    are    produced    freely    enough. 

Shaiimar  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
Minnehaha,  producing  huge  panicles  of  light 
flesh-coloured  blooms  and.  like  its  parent,  it  is 
vigorous  in    growth. 

Paul  Noel  reminds  me  somewhat  nf  a  pale 
coloured  Francois  Juranville,  with  an  amber 
shade   pervading   the    surface. 

Chatillon  Rambler  gives  large  trusses  of  pale 
pink  flowers;  it  is  a  strong  grower  but  subject 
to   mildew. 

Steil  Rambler  is  a  strong  grower  with  large 
leaves  and  clusters  of  deep  rose-red  blossoms. 
It  should  be  a  desirable  variety  if  free  flowering. 
Dr.  Henri  Meiupreiz  is  an  extra  strong  grow- 
ing  Wichuraiana  variety.  The  buds  are  deep 
yellow   and  quickly   fade   to  dull   white. 

Edgar  Andrieu  is  a  desirable  novelty  of  moder- 
ately strong  growth.  The  blossoms  are  large, 
blood-red  in   colour,  changing  to  crimson, 

Gruss  an  Irenandorf  is  rather  a  weakly 
grower  with  me,  and  gives  clusters  of  dark  red 
flowers  with  a  deep  velvety  suffusion  over  them. 
This   is  certainly  a   desirable  variety. 

Graflin  Ada  Bredon  has  large  drooping  trusses 
of  pale  pink  blossoms,  followed  by  prettily 
coloured  clusters  of  brighter  pink. 

Petit  Louis  is  thought  by  certain  growers  to 
be  an  improvement  on  Dorothy  Perkins,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  better.  '  The  colour  is 
bright  pink,  but  the  shade  fades  too  quickly 
to  allow  the  blooms  to  remain  effective  for  long. 
Galaxy  is  a  strong  growing  Wichuraiana  Rose 
with  blooms  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

Pemberton's  White  Rambler  grows  well  and 
nroduces  its  flowers  freely  in  neat  trusses,  lint 
the  purity  >>f  colour  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some 
other  sorts,  notably  Sander's  White,  which  I 
have   growing  alongside    it. 

Amethyste,  as  noted  in  my  list  of  early 
flowering  varieties  in  the  issue  of  July  3.  is  a 
very  desirable  rambler  Rose.  E.  Molyntux, 
TtisJinps    Wnltliam. 

SOME  GOOD  GARDEN  ROSES. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  determine 
the  merits  of  varieties  of  Roses  with  a  view  to 
future  planting.  Tea  Roses  should  predominate 
in  the  formal  Rose  garden,  as  they  produce  a 
profusion  of  delicately  scented  and  variously 
tinted  blooms  over  a  long  period;  thev  are  also 
exceedingly  useful  as  cut  flowers.  Climbers  of 
this  type  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the 
clothing  of  warm  walls  and  cosy  corners.  All 
sections  of  the  Rose  should  obtain  in  the  flower 
garden;  not  necessarily  'as  a.  collection  apart, 
but  as  a  pleasing  embellishment  of  the  garden 
al    different    points  and   in  different  modes.      Of 


the  many  bedding  varieties  grown  here — a  very 
exposed  district — none  of  the  newer  kinds  tried 
has.  so  far,  surpassed  Lady  Battersea  in  point 
.vf  consistently  long  blooming;  although  many 
are  less  liable  to  mildew.  Golden  Emblem, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Flame  of  Fire,  Rayon  d'Or  and 
Madame  Edouard  Herriot  are  all  flowering  pro- 
fusely; on  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate. 
K.  of  K.  has  not  taken  kindly  to  the  position, 
but  the  velvety  sheen  of  its  dazzling  scarlet 
petals  is  very  pleasing.  The  Queen  Alexandra 
Rose  should  be  grown  by  all;  it  is  a  magnificent 
bedder  and  the  blooms  are  very  attractive  when 
seen  in  artificial  light.  Title  freely  produced 
and  faultless  blooms  of  Gladys  Holland  are 
sweetly  scented  and  the  growth  is  good.  Mer- 
maid, a  rambler  having  large  single,  sulphur- 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

C*»^i.  -I 

TO  HASTEN  GERMINATION'  OF  PAEONY 
SEEDS. 
Raisers  of  Paeony  seedlings  often  experience 
difficultv  in  obtaining  good  germination  of  the 
seeds;  for.  although  immature  Paeony  seeds 
germinate  fairly  readily,  fully  matured  and  dried 
seeds  are  often  extremely  slow  in  sprouting. 
Experiments  made  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Glenn*  indi- 
cate that  treatment  'of  dried  seeds  with  strong 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  hastens  germina- 
tion to  a  marked  extent.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  by  soaking  the  seeds  for  one  hour  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid.     Another  and  less  drastic 


26.— SWEET    PEA    PICTURE;     COLOUR,     CREAM- PINK     FAINTLY     SUFFUSED     WITH     APRICOT  ORANC.E. 
R.H.S.    Award    nf    Merit.    .Time    1,    1930.       This    beautiful    rarietj    was  shown  ^well^ by  __ttie_  rniser, 


Mr.   Hubert.  Boltnii.   at  Hi 


Nat.tmal  Sweet  Pea  Society's  exhibition  en   the  23rd  inst.    (see  i.    6S). 


yellow  flowers  makes  an  excellent  pillar  Rose. 
Well-grown  Rose  hedges  make  splendid  screens 
and  dividing  lines;  as  such,  their  utility  might 
be  inure,  frequently  considered.  A  large  belt  of 
litis. l  rugoso  KlaiiK  double  de  Coubert,  with  a 
drift  of  Tennix  hispida  aestivalis  in  the  fun- 
ground,  seen  from  an  elevated  point  has  a  dis- 
tinctive charm.  R.  rugosa  is  most  useful  for 
planting  on  the  outskirts  of  Mower  gardens. 
In  southern  gardens  the  beautiful  Noisette  Rose 
William  Alien  Richardson  makes  a  charming 
hedge,  and  the  extension  of  the  branches 
naturally  .seen.s  to  result  in  greater  freedom  of 
flowering;  This  sort  should  have  a  south  aspen. 
For  a  north  hedge  none  surpasses  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  one  of  the  best  i.l  Roses  fur  all  garden 
pni  puses.     ,v.    Legg,    Warier   Priory,   Yorhihire. 


method  in  securing  rapid  germination  has  been 
applied  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Wheeler  (<■;>.  cit.).  It  con- 
sist in  planting  the  seeds  immediately  they  are 
ripe,  in  good  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  After  a 
thorough  watering,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is 
covered  with  burlap,  which  is  also  wetted,  and 
then  the  sash  is  put  on  and  covered  with  can- 
vas. As  a  result  of  this  method— whereby  a 
saturated  atnn.sphei  .■  i-  -eeuivd— Mr.  Wheeler 
found  that  when  the  frames  were  uncovered,  in 
March,  50  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  had  germinated 
ami  many  had  produced  seedlings  one  inch  in 
height.  This  method  may  prove  useful  in  the 
,;,se   nf   other  seeds   that    germinate   slowly. 

•  Bulletin  o/  /v.""/  Ntwt,  No,   12.     Published  by  the 
Lmerii  tn    Peony   Sooiet*      "<VT.   1920. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    Sidnet    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Lady 
Nunbuenholme,   Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Bellis  —  Crown-flowered  Daisies  that  were 
divided  last  spring  may  be  again  increased  by 
pulling  the  plants  to  pieces  and  dibbling  the 
portions  in  the  soil,  four  inches  apart,  Division 
of  the  plants  and  transplanting  them  twice  in 
one  season,  on  rich  ground,  is  a  means  of  ob- 
taining extra  fine  flowers. 

Topiary  —The  excessive  rainfall  has  Favoured 
the  growth  of  evergreens  and  the  shears  may 
consequently  be  used  somewhat  earlier  this  sea- 
son The  feeding  of  the  roots  should  be  dis- 
continued before  clipping  the  new  growths  into 
the  desired  shape.  Large-leaved  subjects  should 
be  trimmed  with  a  knife.  Where  practicable, 
burn  the  clippings  on  the  spot  and  use  the  ashes 
to  nourish  plant  life  at  close  quarters. 

The  Bog  Garden.-Stepping-stones  in  the  bog 
garden  which  have  become  loosened  should  be 
Welled  and  made  firm.  The  picturesque  and 
rulv  Japanese  mode  of  placing  the  stones  m  lines 
of  threes  is  commendable.  Should  the  water 
t  at  aU  stagnant,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  a  deep 
rtench  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  garden 
and  let  the  water  pass  away.  Mtei-ards  regu- 
late the  overflow,  by  filling  the  trench  to  the 
del  red  height  with  "  puddled  -  clay.  The  side- 
of  elevated  beds,  needing  support,  may  ta tap 
in  position  by  large,  rough  stones,  or  failing 
esT  Oak  piles  may  be  utilised  in  an  informal 
way  Bridges,  where  required,  are  easily  formed 
of  natural  tree  trunks  and  may  be  furnished 
with  S,o  hand-rails.  If .  not  already  done 
the  curtailing  of  strong-growing  subjects  should 
receive  attention. 

Climbers.-Alttention  to  watering  and  feeding 
the  roots  tying  and  regulating  the  growths  ot 
varied  climbing  subjects  should  not  be  over- 
looked  Varieties  of  Buddleia,  such  as  B. 
variabilis,  are  easily  damaged  by  strong  w,mK 
and  the  display  of  blooms  »  thus  unpancd 
the  shoots  are  not  properly  sf  ^™mired"or 
require  regulating,  and  shoots  not  required  tor 
extension  or  furnishing  may  £  *«ta»dJo 
within  six  or  eight  niches  of  the  stem.  This  treat 
rnent  also  applies  to  standard  Wistarias  and  a 
Suciveto  free  blooming  the  ^W,  «, 
Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  varieties,  the  ba-.i 
Bhootemay  be  retainedfcir  layering  Long.grovahs 
on  cordons  of.  Laburnum  Yossii  should  be  pinched 
to  insure  mature  ba.sal  buds,  which  will  produce 
fine  racemes  next  spring-  _HonZontel  cordons 
of  Laburnum,  growing  on  7  feet  stems  and 
trained  to  a  pergola,  are  very  attractive  when 
in  flower.  Where  practicable,  a  portion  ot  this 
season's  -flowering  wood  may  be  cut  clean  out 
from  Clematis,  montana  to  allow  strong,  young 
shoots  to  develop.  Large  flowered  Clematis 
such  as  C.  Jackmanii.  requ-re  constant 
training  to  prevent  entanglement  of  the 
young  bine.  Strong  growing  species  of 
Vitas!  like  those  of  V.  araiata.  need 
support  in  some  positions;  if  fine  architecture  is 
present  a  certain  amount  of  growth  should  be 
curtailed  in  an  irregular  manner.  Test  the 
ties  and  support-  ol  standard  Honeysuckles,  as 
the  heads  become  verv  heavy  after  rains.  Honey- 
suckles are  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  m 
standard  form  and  associate  well  in  Rose  gardens 
of  informal  design.  Many  climbing  plants  may 
be  kept  in  bounds  on  pillars  and  rustic  work  by 
making  simple  ties  with  thin  Willow  shoots. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  T.  PlTEMAN.  Gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  J. P., 
The  Node.  Codicote.  Welwyn.  Hertfordshire. 
Earlv  Pruning  of  Raspberries. — Immediately 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered  remove  the  old  canes 
entirely  to  their  base,  also  the  weaker  ones  of 
vhe  current  year's  growth.  This  treatment 
tends  to  secure  a  more  perfect  ripening  of  those 
canes   retained   for   next   seasons   fruiting,    and 


also  prevents  any  waste  cf  the  plants'  vigour. 
The  new  growths  should  be  trained  either  to 
stakes  or  wires,  whichever  method  is  adopted. 

Peaches. — Early  varieties  of  Peaches  grown  on 
walls  are  approaching  ripeness.  It  will  he  au 
visable  to  remove  some  of- the  leaves  or  tie  back 
,ny  shoots  that  overhang  the  fruit  and  inter- 
cept the  sun's,  rays.  When  the  fruits  begin  to 
lipen  syringing  of  the  trees  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Earwigs  often  prove  troublesome  at  this 
stage  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  trap  these 
pests.  If  dried  Broad  Bean  stalks  are  placed  in 
the  branches  of  the  tree  the  insects  will  hide  in 
them  and  may  be  blown  out  every  morning 
into  a  vessel   containing  an  insecticide. 

Plums  on  Walls. — The  summer  pruning  of 
Plums  and  Gages  trained  on  walls  should  be  done 
forthwith.  Shorten  all  side  shoots  to  within  five 
or  six  leaves  of  their  base.  Prune  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tree  first  and  the  lower  branches' 
a  few  days  later.  In  the  case  of  young  trees 
that  have  not  filled  the  wall  space  the  leaders 
should  not  be  shortened  except  any  that  show 
exceptional  vigour,  and  these  may  have  their  tips 
removed.  As  the  work  proceeds  remove  all  fruits 
that   have    become   stunted    and    deformed. 

Strawberry  Mildew.— Any  beds  that  have  been 
attacked  by  mildew  during  the  fruiting  season 
should  be  sprayed  immediately  with  a  reliable 
mildew  wash,  or  lime  and  sulphur  specific,  as 
previously  advised.  Plants  free  from  this 
disease  will  build  up  much  better  crowns  for 
fruiting  next  season  than  those  attacked  by  it. 

General  Remarks. — Continue  to  use  the  hoe 
freely  among  all  fruit  trees.  Manure  applied  as 
a  mulch  should  be  slightly  raised  after  heavy 
rains  by  the  use  of  a  'fork.  Protect  choice 
fruits  from  wasps  and  birds  as  they  approach 
ripeness. 

FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spendf.b  Clat, 
M.P.,    Ford    Manor,    Lins^eld,    Surrey. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  early  and  mid-season 
trees  are  cleared  of  their  fruits,  prune,  cleanse 
and  rearrange  the  shoots.  The  trees  should  re- 
ceive all  the  air  possible,  and  the  borders  be 
watered  freely  every  ten  or  fourteen  days.  All 
superfluous  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  and 
obstructs  the  light  and  free  circulation  of  air 
should  be  cut  away.  Whilst  giving  more  room 
to  the  shoots  retained,  this  will  enable  the 
operator  to  cover  the  bare  stems  with  shoots 
and  foliage  to  protect  them  from  direct  sunshine. 
If  the  wood  is  strong  and  the  foliage  healthy, 
exercise  great  care  in  feeding  the  roots,  for  an 
excess  of  stimulants  may  tend  to  coarseness  of 
growth ;  trees  that  have  cropped  heavily  and 
show  signs  of  weakness  may  be  stimulated  into 
plumping  up  their  buds  by  a  dressing  of  manure 
and  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure. 
Keep  the  trees  scrupulously  clean  by  syringing 
them  freely  with  clear  water  on  fine  evenings 
and,   if   necessary,    use   an   insecticide. 

Later  Peach  Houses.— Keep  the  atniosphere 
cool  in  houses  where  the  fruits  are  ripe  and  see 
that  the  borders  do  not  become  excessively  dry. 
or  the  fruits  will  not  hang  so  long  as  is  desir- 
able. Maintain  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere 
in  houses  where  the  fruits  are  ripening,  and. 
should  the  weather  be  dull  and  sunless,  the  use 
of  a  little  fire-heat  will  improve  the  flavour. 
Trees  in  later  houses  on  which  the  fruits  are 
swi-lliiK'  fa>t  should  receive  liberal  supplies  _ of 
food  and  water,  and  be  syringed  twice 
daily  with  soft  water.  If  the  water  contains 
lime,  woolly-skinned  Peaches  are  best  syringed 
only  once  r,  day.  An  abundance  of  air  should 
be  given  from  the  time  the  first  trace  of  colour 
i-    -ceil    in  the   fruits. 

Latest  Peach  Houses.— Peaches  ripen  slowly 
under  the  shade  of  their  own  foliage,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  retard  or  advance  the  crop,  as  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  keen  back  ripe  or  semi- 
ripe  fruits.  All  borders  in  lale  houses,  inside  or 
out,  should  be  mulched,  if  not  already  done, 
with  fresh  stable  manure.  By  adding  a  little 
fresh  material  occasionally,  the  ammonia  con- 
stantly given  off  will  help  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean   and  healthy   and   free   from   red   spider. 


THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.   E.   Lisaoht,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Thunia. — An  important  factor  in  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  Thunias  is  the  treatment 
they  receive  after  the  flowering  period.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
house,  and  receive  little  or  no  attention;  such 
neglect  is  sure  to  have  .1  detrimental  effect  on 
the  growth  next  year.  When  the  flowers  are 
removed,  the  plants  should  occupy  a  position 
in  a  well-ventilated  house  where  they  will  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  A  copious 
supply  of  water  is  necessary  from  now  onwards 
until  the  foliage  begins  to  fall,  when  the  quan- 
tity may  be  reduced  gradually,  until  moisture 
is  altogether  withheld  when  the  stems  are  bare. 
Thunias  require  a  long  rest  in  n  cool  house 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  60°. 
Water  is  not  needed  during  the  resting  stage,  and 
the  atmosphere  should   be  on  the  dry   side. 

Dendrobium.— The  members  of  the  spring 
flowering  section  of  this  genus,  of  which  D.  nobile 
may  be  cited  as  an  example,  are  growing  freely, 
and  should  be  given  every  encouragement  to  make 
strong  pseudo-bulbs.  Where  the  plants  are 
growing  in  a  house  by  themselves,  or  with 
such  subjects  as  Catasetum,  no  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  producing,  the  proper  condi- 
tions. At  this  stage  they  require  plenty  of 
warmth  and  especially  sun-heat;  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  moist,  and  the  plants  sprayed 
overhead  twice  daily  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Ad- 
mit air  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  en 
mild  nights,  when  the  top  ventilators  should  be 
left  open  an  inch  or  so  to  allow  the  superfluous 
atmospheric  moisture  to  escape,  otherwise  it  will 
condense  on  the  foliage  and  perhaps  cause  the 
black  spot  disease  to  appear.  A  very  thin  shad- 
ing will  suffice  to  protect  the  plants  from  strong 
sunlight,  and  the  blinds  should  only  be  lowered 
when  there  is  fear  of  scorching  the  foliage. 
Other  occupants  of  the  Dendrobium  house  in- 
clude Cycnoches,  Mormodes.  Catasetum.  and 
Schomburgkia.  These  plants  need  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  roots,  and  may  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  advised  for  Dendrobium. 
If  red  spider  appears  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Catasetums,  they  should  be  carefully  sponged 
with  a  solution"  of  insecticide.  To  secure  the 
best  results,  the  pseudo-bulbs  need  to  be 
thoroughly  ripened. 

Colax    jugosus When    this    plant  begins     to 

grow,  it  may  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of 
Osmunda  fibre  and  loam.  Pans  are  the  most 
suitable  receptacles,  and  the  plants  may  either 
be  grown  on  the  stage  in  the  intermediate  house 
or  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters.  Thrips  are 
very  partial  to  the  young  growths,  and  unless 
they  are  destroyed  the  foliage  will  be  injured.  A 
sure  preventive  is  to  dip  the  shoots  in  an  in- 
secticide; after  doing  this,  place  the  plants  on 
their  sides  until  the  liquid  has  drained  away. 
The  hybrid  Zygocolax  Veitchii  will  thrive  in 
similar   conditions. 


PLANTS     UNDER     GLASS 

By    John    Codtts,     Foreman.    Itoval    Botanio    Gardens, 
Kew. 

Hydrangea. — Young,  rooted  plants  of  Hydran- 
gea should  be  shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  may 
be  afterwards  stood  in  cold  frames-,  keeping 
the  latter  closed  until  they  are  established,  when 
the  light  may  be  removed  altogether.  Cuttings 
may  still  bo  inserted  according  to  requirements. 
Young  plants  should  be  shortened  as  they  pass 
out  of  (lower,  and  when  starting  into  growth 
afresh  should  be  repotted.  Stand  them  in 
the  open  in  a  sunny  position,  where  the  wood 
will  get  well  ripened  by  winter.  Some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  such  as  Mme.  E.  Mouilliere. 
Radiant,  Satinette,  and  Gen.  Vicomtesse  de 
Vibraye  are  much  more  dependable,  as  young 
plants,  for  flowering,  than  some  of  the  older 
varieties. 

Campanula  Vidalii .—  This  distinct  Campanula 
is  in  flower,  and  always  attracts  attention  from 
its  trnique  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Azores  and  requires  greenhouse  treatment,  or 
it  may  he  grown  in  a  cold  frame  in  which  fire- 
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heat  is  available  during  .severe  weather.  Pro- 
pagation may  he  effected  by  means  of  cuttings, 
but  plants  raised  from  seed,  which  ripen.,  freely, 
make  the  best  specimens.  Seed  may  be  sown 
now,  or  when  it  is  ripe.  The  plant  is  two 
years  in  flowering  and  is  best  in  its  third  year. 

Chironia  linoides  (syn.  ixifera). — This  plant  is 
an  old  favourite  in  gardens  and  flowers  at  this 
season,  when  choice  subjects  are  none  too  plenti. 
i'ul  tor  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory.  At  one  time  the  species  was  exten- 
sively grown  as  a  large  specimen  plant.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  at 
this  season.  Young  plants  propagated  last  year 
should  be  potted  on,  to  become  well  established 
before  the  winter;  for  in  common  with  South 
African  plants  generally  it  is  apt  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  sunshine  and  light.  The  potting  soil 
tJiould  consist  of  light  loam,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  peat,  and  enough  sand  to  keep  tin' 
mixture  porous.  Frequent  stopping  of  the  shoots 
is  necessary  to  produce  shapely,  bushy  specimens. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Begonia  mite 
Chiironias  are  not  troubled  witlh  insect  ene- 
mies; the  mite  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
a  sulphur  vaporiser,  as  previously  advised  for 
other  plants  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this 
pest.  Chironia  floribunda  and  C.  laxa  are  also 
very  pretty  species  and  well  worth  growing. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By   H.   Wheeleb,   Gardener  to   Mrs.    Jenneb,   Wenvoe 
Castle,    near    Cardiff. 

Late  Broccoli. — Complete  the  planting  of  late 
Broccoli,  selecting  an  open  situation.  They 
should  be  planted  in  firm  ground  which  is  not 
of  a  rich  nature,  the  objjeat  being  to  prevent 
quick,  soft  growth,  conditions  which  make  them 
liable  to  injury  from  frost.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  plant  on  ttie  site  of  the  old  Strawberry  bed 
which,  after  being  cleaned  and  hoed,  provides 
conditions  in  which  Broccoli  grow  and  winter 
satisfactorily.  Put  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
each  way. 

Shallots  and  Garlic— As  soon  as  the  top 
growth  of  these  crops  shows  signs  of  ripening 
the  bulbs  should  be  lifted,  otherwise  they  will 
form  fresh  roots  and  lose  quality.  Finish  their 
ripening  by  placing  them  in  a  dry  spot  and 
protect  them  from  rains  by  placing  a  spare  light 
over  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
matured,  clean  and  store  them  in  a  dry,  airy 
shed    or  other  suitable    place 

Early  Potatos. — The  tubers  may  be  lifted 
before  the  tops  have  died  down,  and,  if  the 
work  is  done  carefully  to  prevent  undue  bruis- 
ing of  the  skins,  they  will  keep  satisfactorily. 
It  is  not  usual  to  spray  early  varieties  of 
Potatos,  as  they  generally  escape  attacks  of 
late  blight  disease,  but  the  recent  heavy  rains 
accompanied  by  occasional  bursts  of  hot  sun- 
shine, have  been  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  and  many  crops  are  already  badly 
affected.  Where  the  haulms  are  diseased,  the 
crops  should  be  lifted  forthwith,  otherwise  the 
spores  will  be  washed  into  the  soil  and  affect 
the  tubers.  The  haulms  should  be  cleared  from 
the  ground  and  burnt,  otherwise  they  will  he- 
come  a  source  of  future  infection.  Where  seed- 
tubers  are  to  be  saved,  select  them  whilst  in  an 
unripe  state,  and  allow  the  skins  to  harden 
by  exposure  before  storing  them.  Over-ripe 
seed  fails  to  decay  when  planted,  resulting  in 
poor  top-growth  and  an  unsatisfactory  crop. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  save  seed  from  a  crop  of 
this  description,  because  even  if  saved  in  an 
unripe  state,  experience  proves  that  not  until 
their  second  or  third  generation  do  such  seed 
tubers    again    produce    satisfactory    crops. 

Winter  Greens  and  Savoys. — Where  it  has 
been  imperative  to  wait  until  ground  hecame 
vacant,  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  Winter  Greens, 
including  Savoys.  Where  good  sturdy  plants 
are  available,  they  will  prove  satisfactory,  if 
planted  at  once. 

Tomatos. — Restrict  the  growth  to  the  main 
stem  and  the  flower-trusses.  Where  the  fruits 
have  set,  the  plants  will  benefit  by  applications 
of  manure  water.  As  sooti  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
truss  of  flowers  develops  remove  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  as  later  trusses  are  not  likely   to  mature. 


SOBRALIA  COLMANAE. 

Su.\ie  good  specimens  of  this  handsome 
Scbralia,  which  was  raised  in  Sir  Jeremiah 
Cohnan's  gardens  at  Gatton  Park,  where  it 
flowered  first  in  1917,  are  again  flowering  there 
in  great  profusion,  proving  it  to  be  the  best 
yellow  Sobralia.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing 
S.  Veitchii  (macrantha  x  xantholeuca)  with  S. 
xantholeuca  again.  A  form  of  blush-white 
flowers  has  also  appeared.  Sobralias,  with  then- 
tall,  slender,  leafy  stems  surmounted  by  large 
Cattieya-likj  flowers,  are  not  now  general 
favourites  on  account  of  the  modern  Orchid 
Ileuses  being  generally  too  low  to  accommodate 
them.  But  too  often  if  is  overlooked  thai  they 
are  ideal  plants  for  warm  conservatories,  then- 
growths  being  ornamental  and  their  flowers  very 
showy. 


lain  as  many  live  roots  as  possible,  but  all  dead 
roots  and  the  stemless  rhizome  should  be  cut 
away.  The  healthy  portions  may  then  be  potted 
either  singly  or  several  placed  together  to  form 
a  compact    specimen.     B. 

ODONTOGLOSSU.M  ELDORADO. 
Oua  illustration  (Fig.  27)  represents  this  fine 
new  hybrid,  raised  between  0.  eximium  and  0. 
Lakiniae,  and  for  which  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq., 
Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Seymour),  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  13.  It  is 
a  very  showy  hybrid,  the  heavy  and  effectively- 
arranged,  dark  violet-purple  markings  showing 
well  on  the  clear  white  ground  of  the  flower, 
t  he  lip  of  which  is  very  broad  and  well  formed. 
0.  Eldorado  shows  the  influence  of  0.  Lakiniae, 
a  fine  variety,  of  unrecorded  parentage,  but  in 
which  0.  Wilckeanum  is  strongly  suggested, 
although  it  is  an  advance  in  size  and  colour  of 
the  older   variety. 


Fig.    27. — odontoglossum   eldorado. 


SOBRALIA. 

These  plants  soon  attain  large  dimensions, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them  occasionally. 
This  may  be  done  wihen  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  and  new  growths  are  de- 
veloping at  the  base.  A  few  of  the  old 
shoots  should  be  cut  out,  thereby  giving  the 
young  growl  lis  more  room  to  develop.  Sobralias 
produce  a  quantity  of  strong  roots,  and  they 
enjoy  ,a  more  retentive  rooting  medium  than 
most  Orchids.  A  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam  three  parts  and  peat  or  partly 
decayed  Oak  leaves  one  part,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
crushed  crocks  will  provide  a  suitable  compost. 
Very  little  drainage  material  will  suffice,  but. 
sufficient  should  be  used  to  ensure  a  free  pas 
sage  for  water.  Large  .specimens  that  haw  be 
come  stemless  in  the  centre,  should  be  turned 
out  of  (heir  pots  and  broken  up  into  several 
pieces.     In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken  to  re- 


C1RRH0PETALU.M  MASTERSIANUM. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood),  whose  extensive  collection  of 
Orchids  is  the  oldest  in  the  London  area,  does 
great  service  to  science  as  well  as  horticulture  by 
the  successful  caa-e  which  lie  bestows  on  a  good 
representative  selection  of  pretty  species,  many 
of  which,  in  gaidens  where  they  are  less  cared 
for,  rapidly  die  out.  With  other  rare  species, 
.Mr.  Pitt  showed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.8.  a  igood  specimen  of  Cirrhopetalum  Mas- 
tersianum,  imported  in  1890.  and  named  in 
Imiiour  of  the  late  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters.  The 
slender  sprays  of  pretty,  coppery-orange  flowers 
were  much  admired.  The  plant  was  in  perfect 
condition,  and  to  keep  a  rather  frail,  evergreen 
tn  pica!  species  in  good  health  for  so  many  yi 
is  a  praise  vorthy  event,  even  although  it  is  a 
common  experience  with  Mr.  Pitl.  who  is  ono 
of  the  most  successful  of  cultivator 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W  C 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  af 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturist*. 

Illustrations.— The  Editors  uill  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photograph*  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,   ete.,    but   they  cannot   be  responsible  for  loss 

or  tnjterr- 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents  .—The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  held  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions  expressed   by   their   correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,     London.      Communications     should     be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE    SIDE        NLT     OF     THE     PAPEE,     SCUt     US 

early  in  the  week  ai  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  wilt  not  be 
printed,    but    kept    as    a    guarantee   of    good   faith. 


JtLY   31,    1920. 


Mr.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  SECOND 
EXPLORATION  IN  ASIA  * 

No.  20.— Gidz'  Law. 

THE  invariable  drawback  of  granitic  ranges 
is  the  unvarying  sameness  of  their  flora. 
The  collector's  ecstasy  when  he  returns 
from  his  first  expedition  with  a  dozen  beautiful 
new  species  is  only  equalled  by  his  subsequent 
fatigue  and  disillusionment  when  he  returns 
from  all  his  later  ones  with  nothing  more.  But 
even  the  granitic  ranges  have  their  local 
rarities  and  their  little  pleasant  surprises  to 
lighten  the  monotony  of  labour.  Eheum 
Alexandinae,  for  instance,  has  not  yet  repeated 
itself  to  me  on  its  native  hills,  and  there  are 
other  finds  that  await  relation.  All  the  same, 
the  ascent  out  of  the  Sabiya  Kaw  valley,  on 
to  the  connecting  ridge  that  binds  Ihe  sub- 
sidiary range  of  the  Barenjoch  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  frontier  chain,  offers  little  to  the 
climber  but  labour  and  fatigue.  The  first 
part  of  the  ascent  is  over  beds  of  springy, 
dwarf  Rhododendron,  admirable  to  descend, 
but  not  the  happiest  of  mediums  for  ascent.  It 
is  only  when  these  are  surmounted,  and  one's 
feet  can  go  comfortably  up  over  fine  lawns  and 
atones,  that  the  fun  of  the  climb  begins. 

Ere  long  the  uppermost  cauldron  of  the 
valley  is  left  far  below,  and,  as  one  mounts 
towards  the  wild  rocks  overhead,  one  comes 
into  the  territory  of  the  turf-flora.  The  little 
golden  Potentilla  is  in  humped  hassocks  along 
tie  edge  of  every  boulder,  and  in  the  open 
slopes  themselves,  associated  often  with  a  small 
Polygonum,  which,  though  it  might,  perhaps, 
prove  only  a  very  refined  high-alpine  version 
of  P.  viviparum,  so  universal  over  the  hillsides 
of  the  Middle  Zone,  yet  appears  to  me  qnite 
suffioientliy  distinct,  with  a  stature  of  .only 
three  or  four  inches,  and  neat,  oval  fluffs  of 
soft-pink  flower.  But  the  IVtentilla's  gold 
has  an  even  richer  foil,  in  the  violet-purple 
stars  of  a  Gentian,  which  seems,  to  my 
memory,  to  come  very  near  to  G.  pyrenaioa,  if 
not  indeed  identical.  This,  like  the  Poten- 
tilla, and  along  with  it,  over  all  the  close  turf 
and  boulder  ledges,  makes  tight,  hard  masses 
as  close  as  moss,  of  which  the  green  cannot  be 
seen,  owing  to  the  dense  conglomeration  of 
purple    star.s  that    sheets    it    over. 

But  in  the  gaunt  wilderness  of  rocks  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  yet  another  pleasure 
awaits    us.      Throughout    my    gardening    life    1 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  June  21.  June  28,  July  12.  August  9, 
August  23,  September  6,  September  27,  October  18. 
November  1,  November  22.  December  6,  1919.  January 
3.  January  17,  Februaiv  7,  February  28,  March  20, 
April  24,    May    29    and    July    10. 


have  always  longed  particularly  to  find  a 
Primula  of  the  Dryadifolia  Group  (though  1 
might  say  the  same  of  the  Soldanelloids,  the 
Amethystinas,  and  the  Callianthas).  And  now, 
behold,  here  a  Dryadifolia  Primula  actually 
is  nestling  in  large,  lax  cushions,  in  shady,  cool 
nooks  of  the  uppermost  granitic  cliffs  anc 
boulder-tumbles,  occasionally  descending  along 
the  little  rills  that  trickle  down  from  their 
faces,  or  out  of  their  recesses.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, P.  dryadifolia,  itself:  nor  is  it  1'. 
nhiloresia.  And  conjecture  can  go,  as  ye/t,  no 
further,  for  no  diagnosible  trace  of  flower  could 
I  still  find  remaining;  and,  indeed,  tho66  large 
comfortable  hassocks  of  dark-green  foliage  (en- 
riched on  the  reverse  with  creamy  powder)  did 
not  by  any  means  seem  invariably  profuse  in 
blossom;  nor,  even  where  they  had  bloomed 
did  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  capsules 
appear  to  be  maturing  soundly.  But  this  is,  so 
far,  the  most  exclusively  high-alpine  of  my 
Primulas,  and  now  we  are  up  in  the  dreary 
region  of  naked  rock,  and  gigantic  black  spars 
and  boulders,  compiled  in  all  the  fierce  and 
frantic  chaos  affected  by  granitic  ranges  alone, 
where  not  a  thousand  ages  of  wind  and  weather 
appear  able  to  soften  the  gaunt  harshness  of 
their  unlovely  lines. 


noble,  and  high-alpine.  It  is,  indeed,  the  best 
and  most  Alpine  forin  of  Leontopodium 
alpinurn  I  have  ever  seen,  as  different  from  the 
dull  plebeian  one  that  covers  the  hot  foothills, 
as  from  the  green-leaved,  wide-rayed  star  of  the 
Thibetan  hayfields,  and  the  dull  plebeian 
cushion  of  the  highest  barrens  on  Thundercrown. 
This  development,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  of 
all  to  the  European  one,  but  the  whole  plant  is 
much  whiter,  the  flower  brilliantly  so,  and  the 
rays  of  the  star  much  more  sharply  pointed.  And 
it  has  the  further  attraction  of  being  a  rare 
;  hint  and  a  genuinely  high-alpine  one.  In 
these  ranges  I  have  only  twice  seen  it;  here, 
on  the  wild  high  tops  of  Gidz'  Law,  and  on  the 
cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  gully  above  the  camp. 
In  fact,  it  does  what  L.  alpinum  of  the 
European  ranges  is  popularly,  and  quite 
falsely,  supposed  to  do — it  occurs  very  seldom, 
and  it  occurs  only  in  very  high,  difficult,  and 
perilous  places    of  the   upper  rooks. 

My  joy  in  this  was  now  damped  by  mist  and 
rain,  but  rekindled  by  coming  again  on  another 
lure  treasure,  which  I  had  hitherto  seen  in 
only  one  colony,  so  isiniall  rhalb  I  wias  now 
doubly  rejoiced  to  find  it  occurring  in  quite  a 
wide  stretch,  just  under  the  arete.  This  is  a 
charming,   dwarf,   high-alpine  Aster,   the  first  I 
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Fig.  28. 


[Photograph  by  Reginald  Farrer. 

-THE  DARK,    BLUE-FLOWERED   CYANANTHUS,  ASSOCIATED     WITH     THE     GOLDEN     SAXIFRAGE. 


Another  moment,  though,  and  we  aro  on  the 
crest  of  the  connecting  ridge,  and  looking 
straight  down  into  the  Alpine  valley  that  it 
separates  from  our  own.  A  much  wilder  valley, 
however,  caught  in  a  semi-oircle  of  three  great, 
barren,  ruinous  peaks  of  granite  (on  the  flank 
ui  the  nearest  of  which  we  are  now  verging) 
that  descend,  in  sweeps  of  scree,  and  long 
smooth  stretches  of  bare  alaib  towards  the 
depths  so  far  beneath.  And  here,  for  once, 
the  imprisoned  waters  of  the  surrounding 
heights  had  developed  from  a  marsh  into  a 
lake — a  real  lake,  small,  indeed,  but  indisput- 
ably a  lake,  and  not  a  pool .  or  tarn  or  mere, 
lying  very  dark  beneath  its  encircling  crags, 
and  so  miraculously  clear  that,  even  to  us  on 
the  Puidge,  three  thousand  feet  above,  its  bed 
of  white  granitic  sand  gleamed  up  ghostly 
through  the  crystal  floor  of  the  water.  But  I 
did  not  descend  to  if  in  any  vain  hope  of 
novelties;  instead,  we  pursued  our  way  along 
I  ho  crest  low. nds  the  nearest  of  the  three 
craggy  peaks  thai  make  up  the  "  massif "  of 
Gidz'   Law. 

The  stern  rucks,  however,  at  this  altitude, 
do  not  yield  much;  old  friends  were  still  here, 
but  of  new  ones  there  were  only  a  few  orange 
Hiirculus  Saxifrages,  and  the  snowy  white  stars 
of  an  Edelweiss,  which  really  is  both  white  and 


have  seen  out  here  of  its  kind,  which,  so  far 
from  copying  A.  alp  urns,  like  most  others  of 
its  elevated  tastes,  has-  its  little  34nch  stems 
so  beset  with  oval-pointed  ciliate  leaves  that 
its  purple  flowers  suggest  those  of  some  minia- 
ture A.   Thomsonii. 

After  this,  I  felt  the  day  could  indeed  yield 
us  no  more.  What  new  high-alpine  flowers 
could  be  expeoted  at  the  end  of  August,  when 
all  the  Alpine  heights  are  already  passing  into 
seed?  1  had  forgotten  one  race  of  prime  im- 
portance; and  this,  although  I  had  often 
previously  wondered  if  1  should  not  meet  with 
sxmie  of  its  members.  And  now,  with  ex- 
treme suddenness,  there  flared  out  at  me  in- 
tensely, from  amid  the  long  grass  of  a  little 
gold  in  the  topmost  fell,  a  nve-lobed  blossom 
of  so  intense  a  suppliue-purple.  that  almost, 
for  a  moment,  its  eolour,  shape,  size,  and 
outline  made  me  widly  think  of  the  Grand 
Violet,  or  some  new  Omphalogramma.  But 
it  was  indeed  a  Cyananthus,  and  a  Cyananthus 
of  rare  richness  and  velvety  depth  of  colour, 
trailing  about  among  the  grasses,  with  small, 
ferny  leaves  of  emerald  green  (see  Fig.  28).  And, 
after  this,  what  mattered  clouds  and  rain  and 
mist,  thenceforth  incessant?  For  the  heights  of 
Gidz'  Law  had  certainly  not  grudged  me  of 
their   best.      Reginald   Farrer. 


July  31,  ItfcU. 
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NEW  AND  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 


ROSA  RUBUS,  LEV.  AND  VAN.* 
Rosa  Rubus  is  a  fine  Chinese  Rose  of  the 
mosohata  group.  It  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  gardens  and  is  at  last  showing 
something  of  its  true  charaoter.  It  was  origin- 
ally desoribed  from  dried  specimens  in  1908, 
under  the  name  of  Rosa  Rubus,  by  Leveille 
and  Vaniot,  and  somewhat  later,  what  is 
evidently  the  same  Rose,  was  called  R.  mos- 
chata  var.  bupehensis,  by  Pampaniiii.  If  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  some  time,  and  we  be- 
lieve was  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  who  includes  a  tine  photograph  in  his 
series  of  Chinese  plants  (n.  098),  where  it  is 
seen  at  home  among  Piuus  Massoniana,  Lamb., 
the  plant  growing  to  fifteen  feet  high  and  being 
covered  with  masses  of  fragrant  white  flowers. 
According  to  Wilson,  it  is  a  common  species 
everywhere  in  western  H/upeh  i.nd  eastern 
Szeehuen,  up  to  1,300  metres  altitude. 
R.  Rubus  is  also  the  Rosa,  n.  291,  about  which 


Chinese  representative  of  our-  European  R. 
moschata. 

An  idea  of  its  appearance  under  natural  con- 
ditions may  b.-  gained  by  an  extract  fa'oni  Farrer's 
book.  Speaking  of  a  pleasant  little  place  on  the 
flank  of  the  giant  mountain  range,  Thunder- 
crown,  which  he  denominates  as  Barley  Bee,  he 
remarks : — 

'■  Iu  June,  Barley  Bee  has  yet  a  further 
attraction,  for  all  its  hedges  are  tilled  with  a. 
gigantic  ramlbler  Rose,  which  casts  abroad 
twelve-feet,  slender  sprays  (beset  with  rare,  bul 
very  vigorous  and  ferocious  thorns)  which  in 
their  second  season  are  bowed  into  arches  by 
the  weight,  all  along  their  length,  of  huge,  loose 
bunches  of  snow-white  blossom,  unfolding  from 
buds  of  nankeen  yellow,  and  carrying  on  their 
glory  far  into  the  early  winter  in  showers  of 
round  berries,  finer  than  the  finest  Mountain  Ash, 
that  ripen  of  a  rich  orange  and  develop  to  soft, 
crimson-scarlet  with  a  delicate,  faint  bloom.  But 
this  is  not  its  chief  merit  when  it  submerges 
Barley  Bee  in  a  surf  of  snow,  for  now  the  scent 
is  so  keen  and  entrancing  that  all  the  air  quivers 
with  the  intoxicating  deliciousness  of  it  for  half 


of  pleasing  habit,  useful  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  park,  because  h  is  one  of  the  last  to  flower, 
and,  as  the  illustration  depicts,  is  free  and  at- 
tractive   in    blossom. 

During  the  second  half  of  June  and  well  into 
the  month  of  July  it  is  a  beautiful  summer- 
flowering  tree.  The  flowers  are  followed  by 
quantities  of  small,  bright  red  fruits,  which 
clothe  the  trees  well   into  the  New  Year. 

AESCULUS     CALIFORNICA. 

Flowering  in  late  June  and  during  July, 
the  Califomian  Buckeye,  Aesculus  californica, 
is  a  valuable,  large  bush,  or  small,  spreading 
tree.  It  is  said  to  vary  in  California  from  a 
shrub  12  to  15  feet  in  height  to  a  tree  25  to  35. 
feet,   occasionally   a  few   feet   more,   in   height. 

Specimens  iu  this  country  usually  exceed  in 
diameter  the  height  of  the  trees.  As  a  lawn 
specimen,  the  best  examples  are  limited  to  a 
single  stem.  The  five  or  seven-lohed  leaves  are 
small  compared  with  olher  Chestnuts,  and  rich 
dark-green  in  colour.  The  flowers  are  white, 
tinted  rose,  and  very  freely  produced  on  slender 
(cylindrical)  panicles,  5  or  7  inches  long. 


Fig.  29. — flowering  branch  of  Crataegus   cgrdata. 


Farrer  wrote  so  enthusiastically  in  his  Eaves 
of  the  World,  ii.,  pp.  4;  5.  Seeds  have 
been  distributed  and  plants  flowered  with  Mis, 
Woodward,  Arley  Castle,  Bewdley,  in  June, 
1919,  and  again  during  the  present  year.  On 
both  occasions,  materials  were  sent  to  Kew  for 
determination,  and  now  it  is  also  sent  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bowles,  Myddelton  House,  Walthani  Cross, 
who  remarks  that  it  has  heen  a  fail-  sight  for 
over  a  fortnight,  and  has  a  pleasant  Musk-Ruse 
scent.  One  of  the  plants  had  crimson  buds  and 
faintly  tinged  pink  flowers.  Mrs.  Woodward 
remarks  that  seeds  of  this  (n.  291)  were  town  iu 
October,  1914,  and  now  the  plant  is  showing 
something  like  its  true  character  and  producing 
myriads  of  its  lovely,  fragrant  flowers.  The 
receipt  of  ample  materials  now  enables  this  fine 
Rose  to  be  determined.  It  belongs  to  the 
section  Synstylae,   and   may  be  regarded  as   :he 

*  Rosa  Rubra,  Lev.  and  Van,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Fr.. 
I..V.  (1908),  ji.  55;  Willmott,  Genua  Rosa,  ii.,  p.  507. 
tab.;  Wilson  in  Sari/.  PI.  Will.,  ii.,  p.  308:  It.  nios 
cuata  var.  hupchensis,  Pampanini  in  Nuov.  Giorn. 
Bot.   Hal.,   n.s.    svii.,  p.   295. 


a  mile  round  the  village  in  every  direction,  and 
the  toils  of  the  climb  ended  sweetly  indeed,  as 
I  lay  out  upon  the  flat  roof  through  the  soft 
summer  dusk  and  dark,  lapped  in  waves  of  that 
warm  fragrance  ...  At  first,  one  crosses  the 
narrow,  level  strip  behind  the  villages,  between 
hedgerows  luxuriant  with  the  Snowdrift  Rose. 
win i  tries  to  tear  your  cheeks  with  the  hooked 
thorns  of  her  first  season's  shoots  as  you  ride  in 
reach  of  their  Slender  far-grappling  tentacles. 
/,'.   .1.    Rolfe. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

CRATAEGUS    CORDATA. 

WrxH  something  like  a  thousand  species  of 
Crataegus  (Thorns)  in  cultivation  in  this  conn 
try,  it  is  pleasing  to  record  one  so  distinct  and 
beautiful  as  the  Washington  Thorn,  Crataegus 
cordata  (see  Fig.  29).  This  Thorn  is  :i  native 
of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  was  intro- 
duced   in    1738.     It    forms    a    round-headed    tree 


Aesculus  (Favia)  californica  is  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  William  Lobb  about 
seventy  years  ago,  the  first  specimen  to  flower 
in  this  country,  according  to  I  he  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  5077,  being  at  .Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch's  Exeter  nursery  in  1858.     A.   (h 

PERIPLOCA  SEPll'M 

Tins  handsome  twining  plant  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  owes  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jack, 
in  Korea.  It  grows  on  a  trellis,  and  is  flower 
ing  unusually  well  this  year.  It  is  a  plant  with 
slender  stems  pointed,  dark  green,  and  very  lus- 
trous leaves  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
length  and  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
width,  and  small  blossoms  in  lew  flowered 
clusters.  The  flowers  do  not  make  much  show 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  but  on  close  examin 
ation  show  that  they  are  green  on  the  outs 
dark  purple  with  a  five-lobed  crown  at  the  base 
on  the  inside,  and  they  are  pleasantly  fra- 
grant. The  plants  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
have  not  yet  produced  their  slender,  pod-like 
fruits,   but  they  send  up  numerous  root  suckers. 
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BRASSICA   CROSSES. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Bkassica  chinensis  var.  Pe-tsai,  the  Chinese 
Cabbage,  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Vilmoriu  Andi'ieux  et  Cie. .  of  Paris,  has  some 
good  qualities  which  the  plant  breeder  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  The  rapidity  of  growth,  the 
abundance  and  softness  of  the  leaves  set  in  very 
firm  heads  like  a  large  Cos  Lettuce,  and  their 
good  flavour  are  particularly  noticeable  qualities. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  the  following  crosses 
with  all  possible  care  : — 

1.  Brassica  oleracea  Cow's  Fodder  ('white  and 
violet  var.)    9    x  B.  chinensis  var.   Pe-tsai  cf. 

2.  B.  chinensis  Pe-tsai  9  x  B.  oleracea 
Cow's    Fodder    (white    and    blue    var.)     cf. 

3.  B.  chinensis  Pe-tsai  9  x  B.  oleracea 
botrytis  caulifloi'a  (Cauliflower)  cf. 

4.  B.  oleracea  botrytis  cauliflora  (Cauliflower) 
9    x  B.  chinensis  Pe4sai  cf. 

5.  B.  chinensis  Pe-tsai  9  x  B.  oleracea  capi- 
tata  (white  headed  Cabbage)  a". 

6.  B.  chinensis  Pe-tsai  9  x  B.  oleracea 
acephala  viridis  cf. 

7.  B.  chinensis  Pe-tsai   9    x   B.  rapa  o". 
8  B.  Rapa  9    x   B.  chinensis  Pe-tsai. 

I  fertilised  ten  flowers  of  each  cross.  No.  1 
and  No.  2  crosses,  made  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  some  good,  quick-growing  varieties  for 
cattle  food,  were  without  any  practical  result. 
No.  1  gave  no  perfect  seeds.  No.  2  produced 
four  seeds  that  germinated  regularly  and  gave 
four  large,  vigorous,  stemless  plants,  with  leaves 
intermediate  in  shape  between  the  parents,  but 
more  resembling  the  mother.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  plant  was  a  greenish  white,  turning 
to  the  purest  white  in  the  centre.  Though  grown 
in  a  sheltered  position,  all  died  in  winter. 

No.  3  gave  few  more  or  less  perfect  seeds, 
three  of  which  germinated,  producing  three 
plants  like  the  mother,  but  without  any  sign 
of  leaf-head  or  flower-head.  Two  of  these  plants 
died  during  the  winter;  the  third,  self  fertilised, 
produced  some  apparently  not  perfect  seeds, 
from  which  about  fifty  plants  grew  with  great 
vigour.  These  plants  'of  the  F5  generation  were 
all  stemless;  in  two-thirds  of  them  the  lamina 
of  the  leaves  was  entire,  as  in  the  mother ;  one- 
third  had  lobed  and  long-petiolated  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  Cauliflower.  Not  one  of  these 
plants  produced  fertile  seeds. 

The  crosses  No.  4,  No.  5  and  No.  6  did  not 
bear  fertile  seeds. 

The  most  important  results  were  obtained 
from  the  crosses  No.  7  and  No.  8.  The  Chinese 
Cabbage  has  a  great  sexual  affinity  with  the 
White  Turnip.  All  the  fertilised  flowers  bore 
perfect  siliquas,  full  of  good  seeds  that  ger- 
minated readily.  All  the  plants  of  the  F, 
generation  were  very  vigorous,  without  any  sign 
of  bulb,  both  in  the  Nos.  7  and  8  crosses.  How- 
ever, those  of  the  latter  had  their  spindle-shaped 
roots  a  little  more  widened  than  those  of  the 
former.  The  leaves  were  very  large,  lobate  as 
in  Brassica  Rapa,  erect  like  Chose  of  the  Chinese 
Cabbage,  but  not  forming  any  true  head.  They 
bar]    a   strong  nervure  over  the  whole  surface. 

These  plants,  self  fertilised,  produced  a  pro- 
fusion of  seeds,  their  fertility  being,  perhaps, 
superior  to  that  of  the  parents. 

The  recessive  characters — presence  of  the  bulb 
and  entire  lamina  of  the  leaf — reappeared  hi  the 
Fs  generation,  with  the  Mendelian  ratio. 

Some  hundreds  of  seedlings  I  raised  gave  me  a 
multitude  of  very  interesting  forms.  Some  of 
these  had  bulbs  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
sometimes  perfectly  round  and  Tegular  as  in 
B.  Rapa.  sometimes  more  or  less  strengthened  as 
in  the  Horse-radish.  <*i  the  bulbous-rooted  plants 
some  had  entire  leaves  like  the  Chinese  Cabbage, 
others  had  lobed  foliage  like  that  of  B.  Rapa. 
A  tendency  to  form  true  beads  was  shown  by 
some  of  the  "  bulbed  "  plants  and  also  by 
some  of  those  which   did  aiot  bulb. 

When  cooked,  the  heads  and  bulbs  were  tender 
and  of  good  flavour.  The  young,  flowering 
shoots,  profusely  produced  early  in  spring,  may 
be  prepared   in  the  same  way  as  Asparagus. 

My  experiments  demonstrate,  besides  the 
great  sexual  affinity  of  Brassica  chinensis  with 
B.  Rapa,  that  the  pollen  of  the  former  has  a  very 
weak  activity  on  the  stigma  of  varieties  of  B. 
oleracea.    Dr.    A.    Ragionieri,   Caslello,  Italy. 


HIPPEASTRUM    (AMARYLLIS). 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  .March  27,  page 
155,  there  is  a  note  by  IF.  T.  giving  a  short 
history  of  Hippeastrum  pardinum.  He  remarks  : 
"  This  species  has  been  but  little  employed  by 
the  hybridist,  and  it  has  played  no  important 
part  with  the  present-day  race  of  hybrids."  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  this  beautiful  Lily- 
like flower  to  give  a  short  history  as  to  the  part 
H.  pardinum  and  H.  Leopoldii,  both  species 
introduced  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  through  their  collector, 
Pearce,  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  in  1866,  has 
played    in    the   raising  of   novelties. 

H.  pardinum  possesses  a  weak  constitution ; 
il  throws  up  its  flower  scape  from  very  small 
bulbs,  therefore  it  was  not  long  after  its  intra 
ilnction  before  it  flowered,  and  experiments 
were  made  in  1867  by  John  Seden,  who  at  that 
time  was  Orchid  hybridist  and  grower  to  the 
firm,  in  crossing  H.  pardinum  with  H.  Acker- 
mannii  and  others.  The  results  obtained  were 
not  encouraging,  only  two  seedlings  out  of  the 
batch  being  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  be 
retained  and  named:  these  were  H.  Brilliant 
and  H.  Chelsonii,  which  received  the  R.H.S. 
First  Class  Certificate  on  March  15,  1871,  as 
Amaryllis  Chelsonii.  H.  pardinum  was  again 
tried,  with  no  better  results;  the  flowers  of 
the  progeny  were  weak,  of  poor  form,  and  dull 
colours.  We  saw  it  was  useless  to  continue 
crossing  this  species  with  other  Hippeastrums,  so 
gave  up  experimenting  with  it. 

At  the  International  Show-  at  Chelsea  in  May. 
1912,  amongst  a  collection  of  Amaryllis  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  were  two  plants 
of  H.  pardinum;  but  they  cut  a  sorry  figure 
beside  the  other  fine  varieties  exhibited.  With 
the  introduction  and  flowering  of  H.  Leopoldii. 
H.  pardinum  was  discarded  altogether  for 
hybridising  purposes,  as  it  lacked  the  fine  form 
and  substance  of  the  other  species.  H.  Leopoldii 
was  most  successfully  used  as  a  parent,  and  no 
ether  single  species  has  exercised  so  much 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  best  forms 
of  Hippeastrums.  The  plant  flowered  in  1870 
and  was  shown  at  one  of  the  R.H.S.  exhibitions 
at  South  Kensington.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  Leopold  I..  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who  was  at  that  lime  visiting  this  country. 
The  flowers  were  large  and  widely  expanded, 
the  tube  short,  the  segments  broad  and  of 
good  substance:  the  habit  of  the  plant  possessed 
points  which  were  desirable  to  infuse  into  the 
race.  The  first  results  of  the  crosses  with  this 
species  were  very  gratifying,  and  several  of  the 
original  hybrids,  when  exhibited,  received  First 
Class  Certificates  from  the  R.H.S.,  Afterwards 
many  fine  varieties  of  the  Leopoldii  type  were 
raised,  and  the  highest  state  of  perfection  was 
attained,  both  in  form  and  size,  in  the  varietv 
John  Heal,  which  was  certificated  on  March  8, 
1881.  These  hybrids  only  produced  two 
flowers  on  the  spike.  The  next  step  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  flowers  to  four  or  six, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  svnnnetrv 
and  refinement  characteristic  of  the  Leopoldii 
type.  Messrs.  Veitch  procured  from  Messrs. 
De  Graaff  Bros.,  nurserymen,  Leiden,  Holland, 
a  seedling  which  was  subsequently  named 
Empress  of  India.  This  was  a  fine  robust 
growing  variety,  with  four  to  six  flowers  on  a 
sieke  and  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour.  It 
u  is  crossed  with  the  best  H.  Leopoldii  forms, 
and  resulted  not  only  in  increasing  the  number 
of  flowers  to  four  to  six,  but  gave  colours  of 
various  shades  and  tints  previously  unknown. 
By  intercrossing  the  best  forms  and  colours 
thus  obtained  has  resulted  the  race  now  so  uni- 
versalis- admired.  The  aim  of  the  early 
hybridisers  was  the  shortening  and  expansion 
of  the  flower  tube,  the  widening  of  the  floral 
segments,  especially  the  lower  one,  and,  as  far 
a-  possible,  diminishing  the  green  central  rays 
that  are  so  objectionable  from  a  florist's  point  of 
\  iew.  The  result  of  their  efforts  may  be  seen 
in  the  many  fine  varieties  contained  in  an  up-to- 
date  collection,  such  as  the  one  at  Westonbirt, 
Gloucestershire.     John  Ileal,   V.M.H. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Destructive  Work  of  Millipedes. — As  I  am 
engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  economic  status 
of  millipedes,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  destructive  work  of  these  pests 
which  has  come  to  the  notice  of  growers.  An 
example  of  damage  done  is  afforded  by  the 
appearance  this  year  of  a  millipede  new  to 
science  (and  shortly  to  be  described)  in  a  plot 
of  Selected  White  Czar  Runner  Beans  at  Wye, 
Kent.  This  new  millipede  attacks  the  Bean-seed 
and  feeds  upon  it  at  the  expense  of  the  young 
plant.  Remedial  measures  are  under  the  writer's 
consideration.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  specimens 
of  any  species  met  with  by  readers  of  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Millipedes  are  best  sent 
alive  in  fresh  grass  (without  soil)  packed  in  an 
air-tight  tin.  Full  particulars  of  capture 
(locality,  crop,  date,  and  name  uf  collector) 
should  be  enclosed.  Specimens  which  have  been 
killed  and  preserved  by  dropping  them  into  a 
small  tube  of  ordinary  methylated  spirit  may 
also  be  sent  securely  packed,  but  such  material 
is  not  always  as  satisfactory  for  purposes  of 
identification  as  living  specimens.  S.  Graham 
Jirade-Birks  (Lecturer  in  "Zoology  and  Geology 
at  Wye  College),  16,  Bank  Street,  Daruien, 
Lancashire. 

Dianthus  Allwoodii. — This  charming  garden 
flower,  half-Pink  and  half  Carnation,  in  its 
many  varieties,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rose 
and  crimson,  is  adding  quite  a  new  feature  to 
many  gardens.  In  the  gardens  at  Belsize  Court, 
Hampstead  (gardener  Mr.  H.  A.  Page),  it  shows 
very  effectively  in  mixed  and  herbaceous  bor- 
ders. In  a  rockery  near  to  the  gardener's 
cottage,  and  tended  by  Mrs.  Page,  it  shows  to 
great  advantage,  the  pretty  heads  of  white  or 
brightly  coloured  flowers  standing  well  above 
the  other  plants,  the  whole  being  well  shown 
up  by  the  mass  of  yellow-flowered  Lysimachia 
Nummularia  (Creeping  Jenny)  hanging  over  the 
front.  The  varieties  planted  have  been  allowed 
to  remain,  with  only  occasional  trimming,  and 
they  are  compact  and  more  floriferous  than 
when  first  planted.  Mrs.  Bergheim's  gardens 
afford  one  of  the  most  successful  examples 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  but  little 
fire  beat  has  been  used,  the  houses  con- 
tain heavy  craps  of  Nectarines  and  Peaches. 
An  equally  good  crop  of  Plums  on  trees  in  pots 
is  seen  in  the  orchard  house,  and  the  Vines  are 
cropping  well,  although  not  up  to  the  form  dis- 
played when  heat  was  employed.  In  the  open 
the*  Apple  trees  have  almost  failed  to  produce  a 
crop  for  the  first  time  for  some  years.     J.O.B. 

Leaf-Curl  fln  Peach  Trees. — In  answer  to 
Pontica  and  with  reference  to  Peach  Curl,  my 
experience  is  that  the  disease  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cold  weather;  in  fact,  Peach  Cturl  may 
occur  under  glass.  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  is  due  to  bad  cultivation  of  the  roots 
and  neglect  of  winter  spraying.  If  growers  were 
to  winter  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  also  spray  again 
early  in  the  year  before  the  buds  open,  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  be  troubled  with  Leaf-curl 
in    Peaches.     Chas.  Richards. 

— Has  your  correspondent  Pontica  tried  the 
Wisley  Burgundy  Mixture  for  Leaf  curl  in 
Peaches?  Our  Peach  trees  were  very  badly  in- 
fected; in  fact.  I  was  afraid  they  would  have 
to  be  destroyed.  In  February  of  last  year  1  gave 
them  two  sprayings,  one  during  the  first  week 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  month.  A  great 
improvement  was  noticeable.  I  repeated  the 
operation  again  this  year,  and  do  not  think  we 
had  more  than  half  a  dozen  affected  leaves.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  must  be  sprayed,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  use  an  Abol  syringe.  The  mixture  is 
as  follows  : — Copper  sulphate  (98  per  cent.).  93 
oz.  ;  sodium  carbonate.  11  oz.  :  milk.  J  pint; 
water  (soft),  3  gallons.  Grind  the  two  salts  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  dissolve  them  separately  in 
wooden  vessels,  in  cold  water.  Then  mix  the 
two  solutions,  add  the  milk,  and  keep  the  whole 
well  stirred  whilst  spraying.  W.  J.  Skinner, 
Hardies    Court    Gardens,    Canterbury. 
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SOCIETIES. 


(Concluded  from  p.  47.) 

G.  Ballii  is  a  small,  pale-yellow  flowered 
greenhouse  plant,  raised  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Ball, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Glasnevin,  in  1913.  It 
is  a  hybrid  between  C.  fuchsiaefolia  and  C.  vir- 
gata.  See  Gard.  Chron.,  February  14,  1914.  p. 
102.  A  plant  identical  -with  C.  Ballii  was 
raised  at  Merton  in  the  same  year  and  from 
the    same    cross. 

C.  Burbidgei,  a  well-known,  yellow-flowered 
greenhouse  plant,  was  raised  in  1882  by  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden,  Dublin,  by  crossing  C,  fuchsiaefolia  with 
C.  Pavonii.  There  is  a  certain  resemblance 
between  this  plant  and  C.  amplexicaulis  which 
lei)  many  people  to  suppose  that  possibly  the 
latter  species  was  one  of  its  parents,  a  possi- 
bility never  admitted  by  Mr.  Burbidge.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  parentage,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Allard  at  Merton  in  1913.  who  made  a  cross 
between  the  two  species  mentioned.  Several 
plants  were  obtained,  all  of  which  were  iden- 
tical with  0.  Burbidgei.  whereas  when  C. 
amplexicaulis  was  crossed  with  C.  Pavonii  no 
seeds  were  formed.  See  Gard.  Chron.,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1917,  p.  76:  Februarv  9.  1917.  p.  58; 
-Vpril  17,  1909.  p.  242;  and  October  9,  1886, 
p.   464. 

C.  Jeffreyi  was  raised  by  crossing  the  her- 
baceous Calceolaria  with  C.  integrifolia.  See 
Gard.   Chron.,  June  16,  1906.  p.   390. 

C.  kewensis,  a  beautiful,  large  flowered  plant 
was  raised  at  Kew  by  crossing  the  herbaceous 
Calceolaria  with  C.  Jeffreyi.  See  Gard.  Chron.. 
June  16.   1906,   p.   390. 

C.  Clibrani  was  raised  about  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  a  tall,  free-flowering  and  graceful  plant, 
producing  a  profusion  of  small,  golden-yellow 
flowers.  See  Gard.  Chron..  June  24,  1912,  p. 
425. 

C.  Buttercup  was  raised  as  a  result  of  cross- 
ing 0.  Clibrani  with  C  Golden  Glory.  It  is 
very  similar  to  C.  Allardii,  except  that  the  ■ 
flowers  are  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than 
produced  by  that  plant.  This  plant  was 
figured  in   Gard.   Chron..  June  1,  1918,  p.  229. 

C.  Golden  Glory  was  raised  by  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  by  crossing  C.  planta- 
ginea  with  a  yellow-flowered  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolaria. Th'e  flowers  are  golden-yellow  and 
produced  from  June  to  July.  It  is  hardy  in  the 
south  of  England.  (See  Fig.  30.)  See  also 
Gard  Chron..  September  23.  1911.  p.  225. 

C.  Bronze  Age,  a  free  flowering  plant,  was  also 
raised  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
as  a  result  of  crossing  C.  integrifolia  with  C. 
Golden  Glory.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from 
yellow   to   purple. 

C.  Veitchii  is  yet  another  of  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son's  hybrids.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  C.  plantaginea  with  a  yellow-flowered 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  and  then  one  of  the  white 
seedlings  resulting  from  this  cross  was  crossed 
with  C.  alba,  which  gave  rise  to  this  beauti- 
ful, tall-growing,  creamy-white  flowered  green 
house  plant.  See  Gard.  Chron.,  June  1,  1912 
(supplement),  pp.   xvi.  and  xxii. 

C.  Cotswold  Hybrid  is  a  tall-growing  green- 
house plant.  The  flowers  have  a  wide  range 
of  colours  and  are  prettily  marked.  It  is  a 
cross  between  C.  Clibrani!  "and  the  herbaceous 
CaloeoTaria.  See  Gard.  Chron.,  Sept.  19,  1914, 
p.  206;  May  13.  1916,  p.  2fl;  and  June  24, 
1916,  n.   334. 

C.  Clarefield  Gem  is  from  a  cross  between  C. 
profusa  and  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria.  It  is 
a  tall-growing  plant  of  free-branching  habit, 
similar  to  C.  Clibrani,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  borne  more  closely  to  the  stem. 
The  pouch  is  circular,  having  a  yellow  ground, 
shaded  with  orange  and  spotted  with  crimson. 
It  is  noted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Hart. 
Sor.,   1913-14,  vol.   39,  p.   cxxxiii. 

Some  of  the  species  mentioned  above  are  also 
known  under  other  names  : — C.  fuchsiaefolia  — 
C.  deflexa ;  C.  virgata  =  C.  Forgetii ;_  C.  in- 
tegrifolia =  C.  mgosa;  C.  angustifolia  is  a 
variety  of  C.  integrifolia.  A.  Hotking,  The  John 
Jnnes  Horticultural  Institution.  Merton. 


BIRMINGHAM   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  23  and  24.— The  floral  fete  held  at 
Handsworth  Park,  Birmingham,  on  the  above 
dates,  was  a  huge  affair,  and  the  Birmingham 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  enter- 
prise and  success.  On  this  occasion  the  Society 
acted  as  host  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
and  to  the  National  Pansy  and  Viola  Society, 
each  of  whom  had  one  large  tent  set  apart  for 
their  exhibitors  Altogether  the  horticultural 
produce  occupied  seven  tents.  Further,  the  local 
"fur  and  feather"  society  held  an  exhibition  and 
tilled  two  large  tents  with  poultry  and  other 
small  live-stock. 

The  Birmingham  Society  assists  exhibitors  in 
mamy  ways.  The  tentvS  are  efficiently  ilighled 
throughout  the  night,  before  the  "opening  day 
and  throughout  that  night,  indeed,  from  5  p.m. 
on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  show, 
exhibitors  may  obtain  refreshments  in  the  exhi- 
bition grounds.  If  assists  visitors  by  providing 
them  with  a  complete  programme  (for  3d.)  of 
the   competitive   classes   (with    spaces    in    which 


In  the  leading  class  fur  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  20  ft.  by  10  ft., 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  won 
the  premier  award  of  £25  with  a  very  charming 
exhibit  in  which  all  the  old  artistry  of  dis- 
position and  association  of  colours  was  seen  at 
its  best.  Fine  Palms  and  graceful  specimens  of 
Humea  elegans  were  prominent  features,  and 
there  was  a  central  arch,  furnished  with  Codiae- 
urns    and    Begonias.  Francna  ramosa.    Lilium 

speciosum  and  L.  auratum  provided  the  taller 
elegant  flowering  plants,  whilst  dwarf  subjects 
were  Cattlevas,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums 
and  Ixoras.  Codiaeums,  Dracaenas,  Nandina 
domestica  and  Rex  Begonias  were  the  leading 
dwarf  foliage  plants.  Second  prize  was  won  by 
Sir  G.  H.  Kendrk-k  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V.  Mac- 
donald),  WhnUstone.  Edgbaston,  who  had  a  very 
line  group  wherein  Ixoras,  Codiaeums,  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  Franooa  ramosa,  and  a  few  Orchids 
were  pleasingly  arranged.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Oyer).  Berrow  Court.  Edgbaston, 
.nine  third  with  a  somewdiat  heavier,  but 
nevertheless  a  good,  display. 

For  a  group,  of  foliage  plants   arranged  on   a 
space  20  ft.    by  10  ft.,   Messrs.   J.  Cypher  and 
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the  naimes  of  prize-winners  may  be  inserted),  of 
the  various  entertainments  arranged,  and  of  the 
items  in  the  musical  festival.  The  SocieU  pro- 
vides a  police  tent  where  lost  children  are  cared 
for,  an  ambulance  tent  where  prompt  attention 
is  given  to  cases  of  illness  or  accident,  a  post -box 
and  a  telegraph  service,  and  a  Press  tent. 
Directly  our  representative  arrived.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  secretary,  placed  a  Press  steward  at 
his  disposal ;  the' services  of  this  cheerfully 
courteous  gentleman  were  not  utilised,  however, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  freely  ottered  is 
worthy  of  note. 

The  Society  arranges  a  wide  range  of  attrac 
(ions  besides  those  which  hurt  iculture  affords. 
and,  perchance,  some  visitors  do  not  care  for 
the  noise  incidental  to  some  of  these  "side 
shows."  That  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is 
greatly  appreciated  may  be  gathered  from  the 
record  of  £1.759  taken'  in  gate  money  in  1919. 
of  £516  paid  to  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
as  entertainment  tax  last  year,  and  of  £371 
profit  in  1919,  which  brought  up  the  balance 
carried  forward  from  1919  to  £809. 
Groups  and  Plants. 

It    was    quite    like    old   times   to   find    ;i    tent 
devoted  chiefly  to  plants  and  groups  of  plants. 


Sons  were  again  the  foremost  exhibitors.  This 
firm  showed  a  fine  group  of  elegant  broad  and 
narrow-leaved  Codiaeums.  Palms,  Rex  Begonias. 
Alocasias,  Nandina  domestica,  Dracaenas. 
Fittonias,  Phyllanthus  and  Abutilons.  Sir  G. 
11    Kenrick,   second,   his  group  being  especially 

noticeable  for  the  free  use  of  Selag [la  caesia, 

Codiaeums,  and  Nandina  domestica.  H.  Green, 
Esq.  (gr.  M.  \V.  March),  Aimberley  House, 
Gravelly   Hill,  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  ami  Sons  showed  the  lust 
dozen  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
their  exhibit  including  good  Clerodendrons, 
Bougainvilleas,  Ixoras,  Kentias  and  Phoenix 
Rrehelini.  J.  A.  Kenuii  k.  Esq..  was  second. 
The  latter  was  also  sen. ml  prize  winner  in  the 
class  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  .1.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  had  the  best  half  . I. ./.en  plants 
of  Coleiis,  chiefly  pyramidal  specimens,  well 
coloured.        Mr.    Boston,    The    Cross,    STardley, 

showed  the  best  three  exotic  Ferns  -varieti I 

Adiantum    cuneatum. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  won  first  prizes  for  (a) 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  (b)  six  dwarf 
Fuchsias,  but  was  beaten  iii  an.. i  her  class  for 
Fuchsias  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Odell,  The  last 
named     exhibitor    was   awarded    first    prize     for 
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tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  but  the  class  was  not 
a  success. 

Roses. 

Roses  provided  a  distinct  feature,  and  were 
well  and  largely  shown. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  had  a  wonder, 
ful  exhibit  of  Roses  in  the  class  for  a  group 
arranged  for  effect..  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
exhibits  we  have  ever  seen.  There  were  seven 
6  ft.  columns  of  ramblers,  chiefly  of  the  Dorothy 
Perkins  class;  beneath  these  were  big  vases  and 
Ixraquets  of  Mrae.  E.  HerriotL  Lyon,  George 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Mackellar,  Florence  Forrester, 
.Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin.  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill. 
and  Coronation.  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  gained 
second  place,   and  Mr.  John  Mattock  third. 

For  four  dozen  Roses,  distinct  varieties.  Mr. 
Elisha  Hicks  secured  first  position  with 
medium-sized  but  clean  and  bright  flowers,  his 
best  blooms  being  Modesty,  C.  0.  Fitzgerald. 
H.  W.  Barton,  and  Florence  Forrester;  Mr.  ,1. 
Mattock,  second.  First  prize  for  twenty-four 
Roses  distinct  was  won  by  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks 
wth  a  capita:!  set,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  coming  a 
close  second.  For  a  dozen  blooms  the  position 
of  these  competitors  was  reversed,  and  in  the 
class  for  a  dozen  Tea  Roses  Mr.  Mattock  beat 
Mr.  Hicks  ;  the  former  had  fine  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Foley  Hobbs  and  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux. 

Mr.  J.  Mattock  showed  the  best  dozen 
bunches  of  Garden  Roses  and  set  up  a  fine 
exhibit;  Mr.  E.  Hicks    second. 

In  the  local  Rose  classes  Mr.  Chas.  B. 
Worset,  Edgbaston;  Mr.  G.  Speight,  Market 
Harborough ;  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Fenton.  Walsall, 
were  leading  prize-winners. 

Carnations. 

Carnations  are  always  shown  well  in  the  Mid 
lands,  and  on  this  occasion  the  growers  provided 
a  keen  and  interesting  competition.  As  a  display, 
however,  the  Carnations  were  not  wholly  a 
success,   as  the  exhibits  were  crowded  together. 

Prof.  Bttrstall,  Selby  Hill,  led  for  a  dozen 
lx>rder  Carnations  with  a  handsome  set  of 
varieties,  his  best  being  H.  Brett,  Gordon  Doug- 
las, Melba,  and  Sam  Weller;  Mr.  F.  Bayliss. 
Oharlemont  Road,  Walsall,  second. — Mr.  H. 
YVoolman,  Sandy  Hill  Shirley,  led  for  a  dozen 
Self  Carnations,  and  showed  fine  flowers  of  Jean 
Douglas,  Sunbeam,  Agnes  Sorrell,  and  Mrs.  R. 
P  Smith;  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  King's  Heath, 
second.  Prof.  Burstall  was  also  chief  prize- 
winner in  another  class  for  a.  dozen  border 
Carnations. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  was  first  prize-winner  for 
a  dozen  Bizarres  and  Flakes,  and  also  for  twelve 
white  ground  Picotees.  Mr.  H.  WootMAK 
showed  the  best  dozen  yellow  ground  Picotees. 
and  also  the  best  dozen  fancy  Carnations  other 
than  yellow  or  buff  grounds,  while  Mr.  R.  E. 
Ritdd  -was  first  prize-man  in  the  class  For  :i 
dozen  yellow   ground    fancies. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Border  Flowers. 

The  Birmingham  Society's  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  offered  for  the  best  display  of  Sweet  Peas 
arranged  on  a  space  20  ft.  by  4  ft.,  was  fought 
for  by  two  competitors.  The  competition  aroused 
considerable  interest,  as  Messrs.  E.  \V.  King 
and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  had  won  the  cup  twice" 
therefore,  if  they  could  score  another  win.  the 
cup  would  be  theirs.  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and 
Co.  staged  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  large  flowers 
arranged  beautifully  in  vases  of  varying  height, 
baskets,  stands,  arid  hanging  bowls.  Anglian 
White,  Anglian  Cream,  Doris,  Mrs.  Tom  Joins, 
Haiwimark  Pink,  and  Daisy  Bud  were  leading 
varieties  in  this  exhibit,  to'  which  the  cup  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Herd  Bros.,  who  were 
awarded  the  second  prize,  presented  a  somewhat 
formal  group,  but  their  arrangement  of  blooms 
in  glass  holders  in  low  bowls  was  quite  good. 
Leading  varieties  were  Birdbrook,  Edith  Tavlor, 
Mrs.  A.  Hitchcock  President,  Mrs.  T.  Jones. 
Edna    May.    aind    King    Manoel. 

First  prize  for  a  displav  of  border  flowers 
arranged  on  a  space  25  ft.  by  10  ft.  was  won  by- 
Mr.  Mavrjce  Prichard.  Christchurch,  who  had 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  Kniphofias.  Campanulas. 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Crinum  Powellii.  Aga 
panthus  Mooreanus,  A.  umhellatus  albus, 
Hyarinthus  candieans,  Spiraeas,  Gladioli,  Thalic- 


trum  dipterocarpum,  and  Stena.nthium  robustum. 
The  whole  of  the  flowers  were  displayed  on  the 
ground  level,  as  in  a  wide  border,  and  therefore 
every  kind  and  variety  could  be  seen  below  the 
level  of  the  eye.  The  Rhtdd  Nurseries. 
Hanley  Castle    second. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Crier).  Barrow 
Court,  led  for  a  dozen  bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  Odell  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Ford).  Seaforth 
House,  Handsworth,  had  the  best  six  bunches 
of  border  flowers.  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard 
secured  the  premier  award  for  twenty-four 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers  in  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  varieties,  with  a  bold  display  of  useful 
border  subjects. 

There  was  a  keen  competition  in  the  open 
class  for  floral  dinner-table  decoration.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Blair.  Congleton.  won  first  prize  with 
a  pleasing  arrangement  < •  t  Irish  Elegance  Roses, 
whilst  Mr.  \V.  Gresson,  Sloke  House,  Severn 
Stoke,  wron  the  second  prize  with  a  light  design 
composed  of  Francoa  4amosa,  Coreopsis,  and 
Gloriosa  superba.  In  another  class  Mrs.  H. 
Andrews  led  with  Carnations;  Mr.  Calscott, 
second. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
the  premier  award  was  won  by  Major  Har- 
court  Webb  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Ga.rges),  Spring  Grove, 
Bewdley,  with  grand  examples  of  Early  Mam- 
moth Cauliflowers,  Mammoth  White  Onions, 
Conqueror  Tomatos,  King  George  Peas,  Webb's 
Exhibition  Runner  Beans.  Prize  winner  Carrots. 
Colonist  Potatos,  Green  Stri]>ed  Marrows,  and 
Pink  Perfection  Celery.  W.  J.  Greeson,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Parry),  Stoke  House,  Severn  Stoke, 
second;  and  H.  \V.  Smith,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Davis).  Hawthorns.  Wilton  Street,  Stourbridge, 
third. 

For  six  kinds  of  vegetables.  Mr.  W.  Perks. 
Lye,  near  Stourbridge,  was  first,  and  for  nine 
kinds  Mr.  W.  E.  Barber.  Bourneville,  took  the 
lead. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  first  prize  for  six 
kinds  of  vegetables  was  won  by  W.  J.  Gresson, 
Esq.,  H.  W.  Smith  coming  second.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Brazier,  Sparkhill,  led  in  the  class  provided  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons;  W.  J.  Gresson  led 
in  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  class ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Perks.  Lye,  in  the  class  provided  by  Messrs. 
Yates  and  Sons. 

Excellent  produce  was  displayed  in  the  single 
dish  classes,  especially  in  those  for  Shallots, 
Cabbages.   Onions,   Lettuce,    and   Potatos. 

Fruit  was  n.it  extensively  shown,  but  we 
noted  some  good  dishes  of  Red  Currants.  Gums.- 
berries    anil   Loganberries. 

Non  Competitive  Exhibits. 

Trade  and  other  non-competitive  displays  were 
numerous  and  of  fine  quality.  The  chief  of 
these  and  awards  gained  by  them  were  as 
follows  : — i 

Gold  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  for  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Roses  and  Sweet 
Peas ;  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  for  Vege- 
tables and  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  11.  N.  Ellison,  for 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants  :  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  for  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  and  other  hardy 
annuals;  Mr.  ELISHA  BlCKS,  for  Roses:  and 
Mr.   W.   Weils,  jun..   for  hardy  flowers. 

Silver  gilt  Medal— To  Messrs.  S.  Grove  and 
Sins,  for  hybrid  Campanulas;  Messrs.  C.  H. 
TAUrEviN.  for  Oairnatiojis ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Dfntoy. 
for  Roses ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
for  Antirrhinums  and  annuals;  Messrs.  Smc 
Low  and  Co..  for  Orchids  and  Carnations;  and 
Messrs.   Bakers,  for  Poppies  and  Spiraeas. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday,  July  12.  Mr. 
Chas.  JT.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Two  new- 
members  were  elected.     One  member  was  allowed 

to  withdraw  interest  amounting  to  £3  13s.  6d. 
The  sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the  private  side 
amounted  to  £41  15s.  6d..  on  the  State 
Section  to  £17  19s.  2d.,  and  Maternity  benefits 
to  £9. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

July  23  and  24. — Before  the  war  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  was  wont  to  hold  a  show  in 
the  provinces  on  occasion,  and  we  remember  fine 
displays  at  Carlisle,  Ulverston.  Luton  and 
Dublin.  This  year  the  Society  decided  to  hold 
one  show  only,  and  to  give  up  the  London  show 
and  go  to  the  provinces.  The  honour  fell  to 
Birmingham  and  on  the  above  dates  the  show 
was  held  in  Handsworth  Park,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Birmingham  Horticultural  Society's 
summer  exhibition. 

The  Sweet  Pea  show  was  a  very  fine  one,  and 
although  competition  was  not  keen  in  all  the 
classes,  it  was  quite  good,  and  these  exhibits, 
together  with  the  trade  displays,  combined  to 
make  up  a  beautiful  exhibition,  which  filled  one 
large  tent.  Becau  e  of  recent  unkind  weather  a 
poor  show  wras  expected,  but  the  fears  of  thi 
pessimists  were  unfounded,  as  quantities  of  fresh, 
large  and  clean  flowers  were  staged.  The  trade 
displays  were  especially    good. 

Mr.  W.  Holloway,  Port  Hill,  Shrewsbury, 
won  the  Henry  Eckford  Memorial  Cup  with  a 
dozen  bunches  of  splendid  flowers,  his  varieties 
being  John  Porter.  Prince  George.  Hawlmark 
Pink.  R.  F.  Felton.  Tangerine.  Daisybud,  King 
Mauve,  Hercules,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  Elegance. 
Edith  Cavell,  and  Fiery  Cross.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Keith),  Morpeth.  2nd. 
Sir  Randolf  Baker  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Usher). 
Ranston.  Blandford.  won  the  Sutton  Cup  offered 
for  the  best  eighteen  bunches,  and  he  had  very 
fine  examples  of  Elegance,  Barbara.  Alex  Mai 
colm.  and  La  France :  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  2nd. 

In  the  John  K.  King  Challenge  Cup  class  for 
twelve  bunches,  distinct  varieties.  M.  Phillips. 
(gr.  Mr.  Goliah).  Astlev.  Salop,  led.  Sir  R. 
Du;f.r  won  the  first  pr'ze  'or  six  benches  of  Sweet 
Peas  (Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'s  prize),  and  Mr. 
J.  Haycock,  G>felia  led  for  nine  bunches. 
Sir.  R.  Baker  was  also  successful  for  three 
bunches,  and  he  secured  the  President's  prize 
for  a  dozen  bunches,  distinct,  of  varieties  put 
into  commerce  during  or  since  the  autumn  of 
1916.  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Hitchcock  had 
the  best  three  bunches  of  seedling  varieties  not 
vet  in  commerce,  showing  Mascotts  Helio,  Mas- 
cctts  Scarlet  and  Shamrock,  the  first  named  a 
pretty,  pale  bicolour  blue.  The  competition  for 
the  E.  W.  King  Challenge  Cup  was  very 
keen,  and  Mr.  R  LANDFORD',  Mildeubill.  won 
the  cup  with  a  cnnital  lot  of  a  dozen  bum  lies. 
Sir  R.   Baker  2nd. 

On  this  occasion  the  Burpee  Cup  for  a  table 
of  varied  Sweet  Peas'was  won  by  Messrs.  E.  W. 
King  (NO  Co. .who  had  a  pleasing  exhibit  in  which 
Mrs.  A.  Hitchcock.  Marks  Tey.  Royal  Salute. 
Giant  Attraction.  Doris,  Mrs.  T.  Jones  and 
Daisybud  were  the  most  prominent  varieties. 
W.  H.  Thicket,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Irvine). 
Grimsby,   2nd. 

In  the  distinct  classes  the  competition  was  not 
particularly  good.  Mr.  D.  Smith,  Viola  Cot- 
tage, Cumnock,  led  in  the  Scottish  class  for  six 
varieties.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lee.  Powercourt  Gar- 
dens, showed  a  magnificent  nine  bunches  in  the 
Irish  class,  flowers  and  stems  being  highlv  de- 
veloped and  the  blossoms  very  clean.  F.  W. 
Franks,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Humphreys),  Tonbridge. 
warn  the  piece  of  plate  offered  as  first  prize  in  the 
Southern  Counties  class  for  nine  bunches.  In 
the  Birmingham  class  for  six  bunches  Mr.  T. 
Hortill,  Dudlev.  was  the  chief  prize  winner. 
In  the  smaller  classes  Mr.  J.  W.  Wellicombe, 
Gtrrard's  Cross,  won  'he  Bide  Challenge  Plate 
for  a  dozen  bunches,  and  Mr.  H.  Lf.gc.ett  won 
the  Perkin  Challenge  Plate  for  nine  bunches; 
M-\   J.   Wilkinson.   Ruddington.  2nd. 

Mr.  Tom  Jones.  Ruabon.  won  the  new  Hawl- 
mark Challenge  Cup  offered  for  a  dozen  bunches 
of  distinct  varieties,  and.  as  usual,  he  showed 
splendid  flowers.  His  leading  sorts  were  Bar 
bara,  Elegance.  Hawlmark  Pink.  Daisybud. 
R  F.  Felton.  Warrior  and  May  Unwin  ;  Mr.  E. 
Willis.  Swindon.  2nd.  The  last  named  com- 
petitor led  for  three  bunches  in  the  amateurs' 
division. 

The  "Beesian"  class  for  twelve  bunches,  of 
twelve  sprays  each,  brought  out  ten  competitors, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Jones  was  the  successful  competitor 
and  showed  superbly;  Mr.  J.  Haycock,  Gyfelia. 
2nd.  Mr.  Robt.  Madeley,  Market  Drayton, 
w-.n  the  Small  Growers'  Challenge  Cup.  and  Mr. 
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J.  Randall,  Leamington  Spa,  obtained  the 
Voss  Challenge  Oup  with  a  magnificent  six 
bunches. 

Mr.  J.  Randall  showed  the  best  bunch  ol 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  competitive  classes ;  the 
variety  was  Elegance,  a  pale  pink  variety  raised 
by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  This  bunch 
■was  as  near  to  perfection  as  it  seems  possible  to 
attain. 

Mrs.  Ralph  and  Miss  Ralph,  Kempton, 
.shared  the  honour  for  table  decorations,  the 
'former  wimnn g  first  prize;  neither  exhibit  was  of 
special  merit. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton's  artistic  display  included 
lovely  flowei's  of  Tangerine,  his  new  variety 
named  Picture  (see  Fig.  26),  Valentine,  Glory, 
Gold  Medal  and  Felton's  Cream.  (Large  gold 
medal.)  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  put  up  a  bold 
exhibit,  wherein  the  leading  sorts  were  Mrs.  Tom 
Jones,  Constance  Hinton,  Majestic  Cream,  Melba, 
Mrs.  A.  Hitchcock  and  Royal  Scots.  (Gold 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  a  very  bright 
exhibit,  and  made  a  feature  of  Tangerine,  Bar- 
bara, Fiery  Cross  and  Liberty.  (Gold  Medal.) 
Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin's  group  consisted  largely  of  his 
new  Unwin's  Pink,  a  variety  delightful  in  colour, 
.size  and  form.  (Large  gold  medal.)  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons  staged  particularly  fresh 
flowers,  and  showed  fine  stands  of  Hawlmark 
Pink,  Annie  Ireland,  Royal  Purple,  and  Thos 
'Stevenson.     (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son  presented  a  lightly 
arranged  group  containing  many  varieties, 
notably  Pathfinder,  Butterfly  "Alex.  Malcolm  and 
May  Day.  (Silver  medal.)  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and 
Son  showed  Mrs.  E.  Champion,  Mavis,  Climax, 
Mrs.  J.  Balmer.  and  other  good  sorts.  (Silver 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer,  Uxbridge,  who 
rarely  exhibit,  submitted  large  bunches  of  fine 
flowers  of  Valentine,  R.  F.  Fellon,  Thos.  Steven- 
son, Hercules,  Liberty,  Alex.  Malcolm,  Roval 
Purple.  Daisybud,  Hawlmark  Pink.  Brilliant, 
and   Mascotts  White. 


NATIONAL    VIOLA  AND    PICOTEE. 

July  23  and  24.—  This  Society  flourishes  in  the 
Midlands,  and  there  was  excellent  competition  in 
the  29  classes  provided  at  the  exhibition  held 
■on  the  above  dates  in  conjunction  with  the 
Birmingham  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Fete.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  was  very  high, 
and  we  have  rarely  seen  finer  flowers  than  those 
staged  by  the  leading  prize  winners,  particularly 
in  the  Viola  classes. 

ilr.  W.  Torby-Desmond,  Moseley,  won  the 
National  Challenge  Vase  for  twelve  "  vases  "  of 
Violas,  distinct — the  vases  in  this  case  were 
semi-circular  tin  bowls.  However,  the  exhibit 
was  a.  grand  one,  the  bloom  of  immense  size  and 
clean.  The  varieties  were  Bessie  Johnston. 
Milton  Jumbo,  Lily  Stork,  Annie  D.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Milligan,  Mrs.  J.  Young,  Moseley 
Wonder,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Drummer  Wilson,  Master 
Stevenson,  Mother  Bostock,  and  Mrs.  J.  Mc- 
Ewan.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Bostock, 
Moseley,  who  also  had  the  best  bloom  in  the 
Show — Mrs.  J.  McEwan.  There  were  four  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  0.  Kinsman,  King's  Heath  had  the  best 
new  rayless  Viola  in  Mr.  0.  King,  a  big  and 
rather  coarse,  white-centred  mauve  variety.  Mr. 
Bostock's  Ross  Wallace  was  the  best  self  Viola, 
a  rich  golden  yellow. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Cook,  Handsworth.  won 
1st  prize  for  twelve  vases  of  Violas,  distinct, 
six  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  0.  Kinsman  coming 
■2nd.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Cook  were  also  1st 
for  six  vases,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Ward,  Coal  Pool, 
Walsall.  2nd.  For  three  vases  of  Violas  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Cook  were  again  first  prize  winners. 
Mr.  Newman.  King's  Heath,  led  for  three  vases. 

Blooms  on  boards,  each  with  a  paper  collar, 
were  extensively  shown.  In  the  class  for  48 
blooms  of  Violas,  on  boards,  Air.  H.  Woolman 
was  a  good  first  with  clean,  shapely  blooms  of 
large  size;  Mr.  G.  W.  Harrison,  Walbottle, 
Newbum-on-Tyne,  2nd.  with  large,  somewhat 
floppy  blooms. 


Mr.  J.  Slater,  Bromley  Cross,  Bolton,  led 
for  a  dozen  self  Violas  mi  boards,  and  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Cook  led  for  six  blooms.  The  last 
named  exhibitor  led  for  a  dozen  Violas  in  a  very 
keen  competition.  Mr.  J.  Henden,  2nd.  Mr. 
H.  Woolman  won  in  another  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  on  boards,  and  was  also  first  prize 
winner  for  two  dozen  blooms,  followed  by  Mr. 
W.  Torby-Desmond.  There  were  seven  com- 
petitors in   this  class. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Tanner,  Sparkhill,  had  the  best  dis- 
play of  Violas,  and  set  up  his  flowers  with  sprigs 
of  Asparagus  foliage;  Messrs.  AnTHUR  Brown, 
Ltd.,  2nd. 

In  the  local  class  for  a  dozen  vases  of  Violas 
the  chief  prize  winner  was  Mr.  C  Mantle, 
May  Lane,  King's  Heath. 

In  the  Pansy  Section  Mr.  W.  Pemberton, 
Bloxwich,  led  for  twenty-four  blooms  with  al- 
most perfect  flowers;  Mr!  J.  W.  Harrison,  2nd. 
Mi.  J.  Henden  led  for  a  dozen  blooms,  with 
clean  and  perfectly  marked  specimens.  Mr.  J. 
Slater  had  the  best  dozen  fancy  Pansies. 

Mr.  H.  Woolman  set  up  an  attractive  trade 
display  of  Violas,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Bell  also 
showed  a  group  of  Violas  and  Pansies. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  27. — Although  the  holiday  season  had 
well  begun  there  was  a.  quite  good  display  at 
Westminster  ,on  the  above  date  and  a  good 
attendance.  The  chief  features  were  Gladioli, 
hardy  flowers,   Carnations  and  vegetables. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present — Messrs.  George  Paul  (in  the  chair), 
John  Green.  G.  Harrow,  S.  Morris  G.  Reuthe, 
John  Heal,  Andrew  Ireland,  W.  Howe.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  J.  Dickson,  Chas.  Dixon,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Shea  Chas  E. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson.  W.  J.  Beau.  W.  B. 
Cranfield,  and  R,  C.  Notcutt. 

First  Class  Certificate. 
lilium  Brownii  var.  kansuense. — As  shown, 
this  is  a  very  handsome  Lily,  the  spike  carrying 
eighteen  flowers  and  buds.  The  flowers  are 
large,  whitish,  heavily  flushed  with  yellow  over 
the  centre,  and  reddish  on  ]the  outside  of  the 
segments.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  was  present, 
considers  this  to  be  only  a  form  of  L.  chloroaster. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Lilium  pscudo-tigrinum. — A  strong-growing 
Lilium.  growing  apparently  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high. 
Some  of  the  stems  carried  18  or  19  flowers. 
The  latter  are  rich  orange-coloured,  speckled 
with  purple  over  the  centre  and  with  the  seg- 
ments that  recurve  moderately.  The  foliage  is 
slender  and  linear.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  this  differs  from  the  Lilium  variously 
known  as  L.  sutchuense,  L.  Davidii,  and  L. 
Thaverae.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd. . 
Chester. 

Campanula  Woodstock. — A  charming  little 
hardy  plant,  eminently  suited  for  the  rock  gar- 
den. It  is  extremely  free-flowering,  and  bears 
upright  blooms  of  a  soft  blue  shade,  some  of 
the  stems  carrying  no  fewer  than  nine  bells. 
This  plant  was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  Pro- 
fusion No.  2  with  C.  cretioa,  and  it  most 
resembles  the  latter  parent.  C.  Profusion  No.  2 
resulted  from  crossing  C.  isophylla  and  C 
pyramidalis.      Show    by    Mr.    E.    H.      Jenkins. 

Lavatera  Olbia  rosea. — A  bright  rosy  form  of 
an  old  and  well-known  plant.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Lad.hams,  Ltd. 

Phlox  Alpha. — This  variety  has  rounded, 
medium-sized  flowers  of  a  bright  mauve  or  rosy 
lilac  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  suffraiticosa 
section,  and  has  stiffish,  fibrous  leaves.  Shown 
by  Messrs.   Bakers,  Ltd. 

Sueel  /'in  Mascotts  Selio. — A  lovely  Sweet 
Pea  bearing  four  flowers  on  almost  every  spike. 
The  form  is  good_  and  the  waviness  not  ex- 
cessive. Tire  colour  is  hello-blue,  the  margins 
of  tjie  standard  being  paler  and  with  a  rose 
tinting.  A  most  attractive  variety,  and  one 
greatly  admired  by  ladies.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Ireland   and  Hitchcock,  Marks  Tey. 

Thalictrum  diplerocarpum  album.— A    white- 


flowered  form  of  this  elegant  species.  Shown 
by  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Earlham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Gladiolus  Atalanta. — A  very  neat  Primulinus 
hybrid  with  flowers  rather  more  open  and  ex- 
panded than  in  most  of  these  varieties.  The 
colour  is  a  light  shade  of  apricot.  Shown  by 
Messrs.    E.    H.   Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem. 

Gladiolus  Hermione. — Another  elegant  Primu- 
linus hybrid,  with  comparatively  small,  slightly 
hooded  flowers.  The  colour  is  bright  and  clear 
salmon,  with  reddish  marks  on  the  two  inner 
segments.  Shown  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage 
and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Painted  Lady. — A  handsome,  large- 
flowered  variety,  with  ample  white  flowers 
and  a  bright  red  brown  blotch  on  each  of  the 
two  smaller  iiuier  segments.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son    Langport. 

Groups. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  exhibited  Delphiniums, 
including  D.  Moerheiniii,  with  other  hardy 
flowers  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
brought  forward  a  collection  of  Phloxes  on  the 
ground  level,  where  the  numerous  varieties  could 
be  seen  to  advantage.  The  collection  numbered 
about  sixty  of  the  best  varieties  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  Coloured  Spiraeas,  Gladioli,  Leycesteria. 
formosa,  and  a  fine  form  of  the  double-flowered 
Bramble  were  among  the  subjects  grouped  by 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 
Mr.  R.  Prichard  contributed  a  few  Alpines 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Vert  and  Sons  exhibited  grand 
spikes  of  double  Hollyhocks  in  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  splendid  varieties  of  which  Salmon 
Queen,  Delicata,  Walden  Primrose,  and  Black 
Knight  were  particularly  distinct  and  striking  : 
the  firm  also  showed  twelve  dozen  specimen 
blooms  on  boards  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal).  In 
Mr.  Maurice  Prichard's  group  of  hardy 
flowers  Crinum  Powellii,  Phloxes,  Kniphofia 
Rufa  and  the  newer  K.  Royal  Standard  were 
prominent  subjects  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  contributed  a  selec- 
tion of  hardy  flowers  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  were  represented  by  a 
charmingly  elegant  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies,  Ros- 
coea  cauthoides  and  numerous  spikes  of  Lilium 
pseudo-tigrinum,  fa  very  elegant,  strong-growing. 
orange,  purple  spotted  form  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Other  exhibitors  of  hardy  flowers  were 
Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Beale  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal);  the  Misses  Hopkins;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Miller  (Bronze  Flora  Medal) ;  Messrs.  Rich 
and  Co.  (Silver  Flora  Medal) ;  and  Mr,  G. 
Reuthe   (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

An  elegant  group  of  perpetual  Carnations  and 
a  bold  mass  of  flowers  of  varieties  of  Diantlius 
Allwoodii  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.  also  contributed  a  group 
of   Carnations   (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Walter  Easle  showed  a  H.T.  Rose  named 
Lulu.  This  is  lovely  in  the  bud  stage,  the 
colour  then  being  a  orettv  shade  of  salmon, 
tinted  with  apricot.  The  buds  are  pointed  and 
of  unusual  length.  As  usual,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton's  Roses  were  very  attractive, 
and  the  group  consisted  chiefly  of  sorts  of 
his  own  raising.  His  new  variety  named  The 
Adjutant,  bright  rose-red,  free  flowering, 
sweetly  scented  and  with  handsome  dark  foliage, 
promises  to  be  a  capital  bedding  variety  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

An  interesting  collection  of  stove  plants  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  which  included 
Gloriosa  Rothschildianum,  Hedvcbium  Gardneri- 
anum,  and  Nidularium  Meyendorfiii  in  a  setting 
of  foliage  subjects  (Silver-gilt  Grenfell  Medal) 
Pelargonium  crispum  variegatum.  as  neat  stan- 
dards and  small  plants  in  little  pots,  was  well 
shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr. .  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  Aldenham. 

Messrs.  K.  Velthlys.  Hillegom,  Holland, 
filled  the  annexe  at  the  clock  end  of  the  hall  with 
Gladioli,  and  staged  their  flowers  in  elegant 
fashion,  in  vases,  bowls  and  baskets.  In  some 
rases  suitable  flowers  and  foliage  were  associated 
with  the  Gladiolus  spikes.  For  instance.  I  In- 
mauve  Hubertns  was  shown  with  Thalictrum 
dipterocarpnn.  and  King  of  the  Reds  with  purple 
and    pink    foliage.       Primulinus     varieties    were 
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shown  as  freely  as  the  large-flowered  sorts. 
Rubini,  Prince  of  Wales,  Majara  and  Panama 
were  some  of  the  best  large-flowering  sorts 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  Maiden's  Blush  and 
Rene  Victoria,  the  latter  bright  salmon,  were 
two  fine  varieties  of  Primulinus  Gladioli,  shown 
by  G.  Cave,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence),  Wrab- 
ness,  Essex  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Kelway  and  Sons  filled  the 
side  of  one  table  with  Gladioli,  and  in  most  cases 
staged  from  four  to  six  spikes  of  a  variety  in 
each  vase.  A  few  outstanding  sorts  were  Golden 
Dawn,  Mimvy,  Lord  Reah,  and  Happy  Match 
(Silver  Grenfe'll  Medal).  Major  Churcher,  Alver- 
stoke,  brought  up  a  collection  of  Gladioli,  chiefly 
American-raised  sorts  Silver  GrenfeE  Medal). 

Messrs.  Baer  and  Sons  exhibited  a  bright 
collection  of  Gladioli,  mostly  primulinus  hybrids, 
and  they  made  a  special  feature  of  the  varieties 
Maiden's  Blush,  Golden  Drop.  Prince  of  Orange, 
Sea  Rosp  and  Lord  Nelson.  Messrs.  E.  H 
Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  also  showed 
Gladioli  of  the  primulinus  section,  setting  a  few 
varieties  in  large  bunches. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present — Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
ohair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(hon.  secretary),  W.  Bolton.  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
W.  H.  White,  W.  J.  Kave,  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
C.  J.  Lucas,  J  E.  Shill,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  A. 
McBean,  Fred  K.  Sander,  E.  R.  Ashton,  Pantia 
Ralli,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  and  R.  Brooman.White. 

The  show  of  Orchids  was  confined  to  those  for 
the  Committee,  and  no  groups  were  staged. 

AWARDS. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  {Pandora x Marathon) 
from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay- 
wards  Heath.  A  very  brightly  coloured  hybrid 
of  good  shape.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 
mauve,  with  a  yellow  shade  and  small  whito 
bases.  The  lip  is  ruby  crimson,  with  gold  lines 
from  the  base. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  Heath  Lodge,  Engle- 
field  Green,  showed  Cattleya  Eleanor,  the  Dell 
variety,  a  handsome  pure  white  flower  with  large 
Tyrian-purple  lip. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Holly  Bush 
Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gr..  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour),  sent 
Odontoglossum  St.  George,  Fasey 's  variety,  a 
charming  flower;  and  the  richly  coloured  0. 
Woodroffiae. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir,  Roehampton 
(gr.,  Mr.  Taylor)  sent  Odoiitioda  Brewii.  var. 
Negra,  with  nearly  black  sepals  and  petals  and 
large  lilac  lip  marked  with  purple. 

Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  showed  two 
pretty  novelties  in  Laelio-Cattleya  Glory  (C. 
fulvescensxL.-C.  Thyone)  and  L.-C.  Enchantress 
(C.  Rex  x  L.-C.  bletchleyensis)  both  with  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  and  purple  lip. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  showed  the 
new  Odontioda  illustris  (Oda.  Charlesworthii  x 
Odm.  illustrissimum)  with  a  fine  spike  of 
eighteen  very  dark  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
sent  their  Odontoglossum  Fletcherianum 
(Edwardii  x  cirrhosumj,  an  elegant,  hybrid  with 
slender  branching  spikes  of  small  blackish  claret 
flowers  with  yellow  crest. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (in  the  chair).  A. 
Bullock.  Geo.  F.  Tinley.  S.  B.  Dicks.  W.  Pope. 
P.  D.  Tuckett.  E.  A.  Bunyard,  0.  Thomas,  E. 
Hairiss,  J.  G.  Allgrove,  W. 'Bates.  W.  H.  Divers, 
S.  T.  Wright,  and  E<1.  Beckett. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Melon,  Unnamed  Seedling. — This  seedling 
Melon  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Tendring 
Hall  Gardens,  Stckeby-Mayland,  Colchester.  It 
w  as  stated  to  be  derived  from  a  Melon  sent  from 
Central  Asia,  which,  when  crossed  with  a  scarlet- 
fleshed  sort,  produced  the  variety  under  notice. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  oval  in  shape, 
slightly  reticulated  on  a  pale  yellow  skin  and 
with  light,  prominent  green  lines,  equidistant, 
and  running  from  the  stalk  to  the  "  eve "  end. 


The  flesh  is  thick,  orange  coloured — so  that  the 
variety  is  included  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  section — 
and  of  first-class  flavour.  The  specimen  exhibited 
was  slightly  under  ripe  and  the  rind  was  in  con- 
sequence rather  thick  ;  the  fruit  would  contain 
a  large  amount  of  edible  portion.  In  view  of 
the  parentage,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  variety 
would  succeed  under  frame  culture. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Middle  Green  Nursery, 
Slough,  exhibited  fruits  of  Apples  Ontario  and 
Delicious,  from  the  1919  season  crop.  These  late 
Apples  were  in  good  condition,  the  latter  being 
the  better  flavoured,  although  Mr.  Allgrove 
stated  that  Ontario  was  superior  in  cropping  and 
for  general  garden  purposes. 

Messrs.  Ryders,  Ltd.,  submitted  a  new  Broad 
Bean  named  Multiple,  for  aw-ard.  The  plant 
bears  several  stems,  all  of  which  orop  freely. 
The  variety  was  recommended  for  trial  in  the 
Wisley  Gardens. 

The  Hon.  Vicaey  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  Hertfordshire  (gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett), 
showed  a  collection  of  vegetables,  which  was  the 
premier  exhibit  in  the  show,  and  for  which  a 
Gold  Medal  was  awairded.  On  each  succeeding 
occasion  that  Mr.  Beckett  exhibits  he  seems  to 
eclipse  all  his  former  efforts,  and  his  display  on 
this  occasion  was  the  best  he  has  made.  He 
utilised  an  ornamental  wooden  stand  on  which 
the  various  subjects — embracing  100  different 
kinds  in  125  dishes — were  displayed  in  a  most 
attractive  manner ;  indeed,  the  style  in  which 
the  vegetables  were  arranged  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing colour  scheme  was  as  remarkable  as  the  high 
quality  of  the  produce  throughout.  For  example, 
Brazilian  Beet,  Radishes,  Scarlet  Podded  Beans 
and  Tcmatos,  in  tones  of  red  and  scarlet,  were 
disposed  in  contrast  to  Golden  Waxpod  Bi  ins 
and  Golden  Capsicums,  with  dead  white  Onions 
of  the  White  Leviathia.n  variety  and  pyramids 
of  milk-white.  Early  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers 
between  ;  and  then  again  purple  Kohl  Rabi  and 
Crimson  Ball  Beet  were  grouped  near  to  masses 
of  coloured  Capsicums,  Aubergines,  and  so  on, 
all  in  a  well-considered  scheme.  Ornamental 
stands  of  varying  heights  were  furnished  with 
spler.did  vegetables,  a  few  of  the  more  noticeable 
being  Ideal  and  Peerless  Cucumbers,  new  Red 
Intermediate  Carrots,  Debbie's  Purple  Beet, 
Tcmatos  Peach  Blow,  Sunrise.  Yellow  Perfection 
and  Golden  Nugget.  Froxfield  Onions  of  large 
size;  Quite  Content  Peas,  Tender  and  True 
Parsnips,  Excellent  Potatos,  Shallots.  Aubergines, 
Mushrooms,  and  nearly  every  other  kind  of 
vegetable  in  season. 


LAW     NOTE. 


Witness  :  To  take  care  of  it  for  me,  as  I  did 
not  want  to  use  it. 

The  Coroner :  You  are  sure  you  told  Baker 
that  the  bottle  contained  weed-killer? 

Witness  :  Yes,  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  and 
there  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  pint  missing. 

The  Coroner:  Did  you  know  it  was  poison?— 
Yes. 

Dr.  Levin,  house  physician  at  the  Miller 
Hospital,  said  that  when  deceased  was  admitted 
he  was  in  a  collapsed  condition,  and  died  an 
hour  later.  The  autopsy  showed  that  death  was 
due  to  corrosive  poisoning,  consistent  with  the 
swallowing  of  weed-killer. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Death  by 
misadventure,"  and,  together  with  the  Coroner, 
expressed  sympathy  with  deceased's  brother, 
who  lives  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Roscoe  also  tendered  sympathy,  in- 
timating that  he  and  his  wife  held  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Baker. 

The  Coroner  told  Rutt  that  it  was  a  very  un- 
wise thing  to  put  weed-killer  into  a  whisky 
bottle  without  labelling  it  "poison." 


WEED    KILLER    POISONING. 

At  Deptford,  on  Julv  9,  an  inquest  was  held 
on  the  body  of  Frank  Baker,  aged  30,  gardener, 
of  21.  Braxfield  Road.  Brockley,  S.E.,  who  died 
in  the  Miller  Hospital,  Greenwich  Road,  S.E.. 
from  the  effects  of  poison. 

Mrs.  E.  Roscoe,  of  25,  Breakspears  Road. 
Brocklev,  said  that  deceased  was  employed  at 
her  house  as  gardener.  On  the  previous  Tuesday 
she  saw  him  collapse  on  some  steps  in  the 
garden,  and  he  said:  "Give  me  something."  A 
doctor  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  while  wait- 
ing Baker  vomited.  She  said  to  him,  "  Why  did 
you  do  it?"  He  replied:  "I  didn't.  My 
old  .-hum.  I  thought  it  was  beer  and  I  drank 
it.  Silly  fellow;  why  did  he  do  it? — weed 
killer."  Witness  added  that  the  "old  churr.  " 
to  whom  Baker  referred  was  a  gardener  who 
worked  at  a  house  in  the  same  street. 

Thos  Rutt.  a  jobbing  gardener,  of  Kneller 
Road.  Brockley.  S.E.,  stated  that  on  the  Tues- 
day referred  to  he  was  working  at  33,  Break- 
spears Road,  the  garden  of  which  overlooks 
that  of  No.  25.  He  saw  Baker  on  the  lawn,  and 
during  a  conversation  he  asked  him  to  look  after 
a.  sack,  in  which  was  a  bottle  of  weed-killer. 
The  bottle,  which  was  labelled  "Blended  Scotch 
Whisky."  had  been  in  witness's  possession  about 
12  months,  and  he  kept  it  in  a  cupboard  at  his 
house. 

The  Coroner:  Why  did  vou  give  it  to  Baker? 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amaryllis  Leaves  Discoloured  :  P.  S.  The 
discolouration  of  the  leaves  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  foliage  to 
"  ripen  "  and  die  down.  The  undersides  of 
the  leaves  show  some  evidence  of  a  very  slight 
attack  of  thrips.  We  suggest  that  rather  too 
much  water  has  been  afforded  the  roots  since 
the   foliage   reached  full"  development. 

Colchictms. — A.  It.:  Colchicums,  properly 
known  as  Autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  from  now  up  to  the  end 
of  August. 

Grapes,  Diseased — R.D.  and  Madersfleld  :  The 
berries  are  affected  with  Spot  disease,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Gloeosporium  ampelophagum. 
Spray  tlie  vines  and  bunches  with  liver  of 
sulphur,  at  the  strength  of  ^  oz.  in  2  gallons 
of  water,  or  dust  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the 
leaves  and  bunches,  and  again  at  intervals  of 
ten  days.  It  has  been  found  of  service  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  rods  with  a  solution  of  iron 
sulphate  when  the  vines  are  dormant.  Do  not 
use  an  excessive  amount  of  rich  animal 
manures  on  the  borders. 

Horticultural  Instruction. —  G.S.  :  We  know 
of  no  special  school  or  college  where  you  could 
receive  training  that  would  fit  you  for  the  post 
of  instructor  in  horticulture.  The  first  essen- 
tial is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  gar- 
dening. An  elementary  acquaintance  with  the- 
sciences  pertaining  to  the  profession,  such  as 
botany  and  chemistry,  would  stand  you  in 
good  stead  when  applying  for  a  post.  If  yon 
are  experienced  in  practical  gardening,  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  course  for  the- 
national  diploma  in  horticulture. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  M.  1,  Helxine  Solieroli,- 
2,  Polygonum  baldschuanicum  ;  3.  Callistemon 
speciosus;  4,  Trachelinm  coeruleum ;  5,  not 
recognised,  send  better  specimen. — A.  E. 
Eucomis  punctata. — 7?.  P.  1,  Salvia  nemor- 
osa ;  2,  Nepeta  Mussinii ;  3,  Hyssopus  officin- 
alis "Hyssop";  4.  Chimonanthus  fragrans;  5,. 
Magnolia  acuminata;  6.  Achillea  Ptarmica;  7, 
Solidago  lanceolata;  8,  Foeniciulum  vulgare 
"Fennel";  9,  Melissa  officinalis  "Balm"; 
10,  Artemisia  dracunculoides  "  False  Tarra- 
gon."—C.G.J.  :  Galium  verum.  Lady's  Bed- 
straw. — A.E.R.  :  Trachelinm  coerulem. 

Potato  for  Naming.— .7. P.  :  We  do  not  recog- 
nise the  variety  of  Potato.  Send  to  a  grower 
who  has  means  of  comparing  the  tubers, 
foliage,  and  flowers  with  those  in  his  collec- 
tion: give  full  particulars  as  to  season,  habit, 
etc. 


Communications  received— A.  c— W.  E.  T.— L.  H. 
— C  ~  D— J.  E.  D  —  S.  L— T.  B  —  A.  W  —  .1.  F  — 
G.  H.— F.  C— L.  K.— J.  W—  A.  E.— J.  M— A.  P.— 
A.  O    P.— K.  and  B— C.  M.  F.— J.   Mc-F.— M.   E.   S. 
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The   Fruit 

Crops 
of   1920. 


The  tabulated  reports  on 
the  'hardy  fruit  crops— 
which  in  accordance  with 
our  custom  of  many  years 
past  we  publish  in  the  issue 
of  the  first  week  in  August — reveal  a  serious 
shortage  of  the  principal  hardy  fruits,  worse 
even  than  in  1918,  when  the  yields  were 
regarded  by  many  as  the  poorest  in  their 
experience.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  tables  published  on  pp.  71-76  that  the 
shortage  is  general  throughout  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  most 
unsatisfactory  crops  are  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots. 
In  the  case  of  Apples,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  out-door  fruit  crop,  the  yield 
is  one  of  the  smallest  on  record.  Less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  our  contributors  have  a  crop 
equal  to  the  average,  and  no  single  corre- 
spondent has  one  exceeding  the  normal, 
whilst  out  of  a  total  of  212  returns  no  fewer 
than  191  record  an  under-crop.  The  returns 
respecting  Pears  are  equally  unsatisfactory  ; 
indeed,  the  figures  are  almost  identical,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  summary  on  p.  76.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  one  of  our  correspondents 
has  a  crop  that  exceeds  the  normal,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Apples.  The  Plum  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  erratic  of  all,  for,  whilst  many 
growers  have  a  satisfactory  number  of  these 
fruits,  others  have  not  a  single  Plum  in  their 
gardens  and  orchards.  As  it  is,  onlv  nine 
•out  of  210  returns  indicate  a  yield  above  the 
average,  and  the  number  (60)  of  full  yields 
is  less  than  half  that  of  the  "  under  "  crops 
■(141).  The  figures  with  regard  to  Cherries 
are  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  relating 
to  Apples  and  Pears,  the  deficiency  being 
very  serious,  although  the  cultivation  of 
•Cherries  is  not  so  general  as  in  the  case 
■of  the  other  fruits  dealt  with.  The  statistics 
relating   to    Peaches  and   Nectarines   are  in- 


teresting, inasmuch  as  they  show  an  almost 
identical  number  of  average  and  under 
average  vields — 68  and  64  respectively — but 
there  are  only  nine  cases  out  of  141  where 
the  crop  is  recorded  as  a  bountiful  one. 
Apricots  are  as  big  a  failure  as  any  other 
fruit,  the  return  showing  22  average  yields, 
7  excellent  crops  and  95  under  the  average, 
out  of  a  total  of  124  records.  Small  fruits  are 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  and  tbi'9  is 
true  year  after  vear,  as  our  reports  con- 
sistently- prove.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  of  213  returns,  140  give  an  average 
vield,  58  estimate  the  crop  to  exceed 
the  normal,  whilst  there  are  only  15  cases 
of  deficient  yields.  The  early  promise  of  a 
splendid  Strawberry  crop  was  not  realised, 
as  many  of  the  berries  were  spoiled  by  ex- 
cessive rains,  and  there  are  69  cases  out  of 
213  where  the  yield  was  disappointingly 
small.  Nuts  are  almost  as  scarce  as  other 
fruit  crops.  The  failure  of  the  fruit  crops 
is  the  more  disappointing  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  early  promise  was  so  good  generally. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  blossomed  profusely, 
and  the  majority  of  the  flowers  were  strong- 
and  well  formed.  The  early  spring  was 
unusually  mild,  and  marked  by  the  absence 
of  frost ;  to  its  precocity  the  shortage  of  the 
fruit  crops  may  be  attributed,  for  whilst 
March  was  unusually  mild — with  weather  al- 
most summer-like,  causing  the  flower-buds  to 
expand  weeks  before  their  usual  time — April 
was  cold  and  sunless,  and  bitter  east  winds 
prevailed,  with  incessant  rains.  In  some 
districts  rain  fell  on  23  days  in  April,  and 
the  nights  were  so  cold  that  the  thermometer 
frequently  registered  frost.  However,  it  was 
not  the  small  amount  of  frost,  but  the  in- 
cessant rains  and  cold  winds  at  blossoming 
time  that  destroyed  the  prospects  of  a  good 
fruit  year,  and  it  is  well  known  that  exces- 
sive wet  militates  against  the  successful 
setting  of  fruit.  There  were  other  contri- 
butory causes  to  the  general  failure.  In  the 
noithern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  cold, 
wet,  sonless  weather  was  followed  by  frost 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  in  June, 
and  many  of  the  few  fruits  that  had  set 
dropped.  In  the  south  a  period  of  drought 
followed  the  April  weather,  and  lasted  in 
certain  districts  until  the  end  of  June,  with 
intermittent  slight  frosts,  causing  Apples  to 
drop  freely.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
attribute  the  shortage  in  part  to  the  boun- 
tiful crops  of  last  year,  the  unfavourable 
autumn  of  1919,  and  the  absence  of  bees, 
but  whilst  all  these  undoubtedly  exercised  an 
adverse  influence,  the  main  trouble  was  the 
cold,  wet,  sunless  weather  which  followed  the 
abnormally  early   opening  of  the   blossom. 


The  Neill  Prize  in  Horticulture. — Mr.  D. 
Storrie,  sen.,  of  the  Nurseries,  Glencarse,  has 
been  awarded  the  Neill  prize  in  horticulture  by 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  This 
prize  is  in  the  gift  of  that  Society,  and  com- 
memorates the  late  Dr.  Patrick  Neill.  It  is 
awarded  to  distinguished  Scottish  botanists  or 
cultivators.  Mr.  Storrie  is  the  son  of  a  Mid- 
lothian farmer,  and  has  had  a  distinguished 
horticultural  career.  He  was  apprenticed  in  his 
thirteenth  year  to  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co., 
Edinburgh,  and  after  a  few  years'  experience 
there  he  was  appointed  head  shopman  to  Messrs. 
Laird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee.  Six  years  later  he 
started  business  on  his  own  account  in  Dundee 
as  a  seedsman  and  florist,  but  in  1892  he  found 
that  his  shop  in  Dundee  was  not  large  enough 
for  his  developing  business,  and,  suitable  ground 
being  secured,  he  went  to  Glencarse.  There  he 
carried  out  extensive  experimental  work,  and 
was  able  to  further  develop  the  evolution  of  the 
Polyanthus  and  Border  Auricula,  on  which  for 
some  years  previous     he     had     been     working. 


Many  other  flowers  were  improved  by  Mr. 
Storrie,  but  perhaps  his  most  notable  intro- 
duction was  the  Excelsior  Iceland  Poppy,  first 
sent  out  in  1902.  His  early  experience  of  the 
Glencarse  soil  led  him  to  recognise  that  fruit 
culture  would  be  a  success,  and  ill  1894  he 
planted  as  an  experiment  a  very  comprehensive 
collection  of  all  classes  of  hardy  fruit,  and  in. 
a  few  years  his  success  as  a  specialist  in  this 
line  was  ensured.  In  1910  he  was  invited  to 
design  and  advise  in  the  establishment  of  a 
horticultural  training  centre  for  the  St.  Andrews 
Provincial  Committee,  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  he  acted  as  teacher  and  lecturer 
for  two  years.  This  establishment  is  now  well 
known  as  the  College  Garden,  Mains,  Dundee. 
Mr.  Storrie  has  been  three  times  President  of 
the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  various 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  as  usual  on  Tuesday,  August  10,  but 
there  will  be  no  exhibition  on  that  date.  On 
August  24,  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  and 
exhibition  will  be  held  ;  there  will  be  a  special 
show  of  British-grown  flower  bulbs  on  that 
occasion,  and  growers  are  invited  to  send  early 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  the  meeting. 

New  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens.— Vacant  since  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Ball,  who  was  killed  in 
Gallipoli  in  September,  1915,  the  post  of 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Besant,  for  13  years 
general  foreman  hi  the  same  gardens.  Mr. 
Besant  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Besant,  of 
Castle  Huntly  Gardens,  Perthshire.  He  received 
an  important  part  of  his  early  training  in  the 
Botanic    Gardens    at    Glasgow    and    Kew. 

Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete.— The  revival  of  the 
Floral  Fete  at  Shrewsbury  after  a  lapse  of  six 
years  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance to  horticulture.  The  Fete  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  18  and 
19.  in  the  famous  Qnarry  grounds  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  as  prizes  to  the  value  of  £1,300  are 
being  offered,  an  exhibition  as  fine  as  any  held 
in  the  past  is  anticipated.  The  bands  of  the 
2nd  Life  Guards,  The  Royal  Scots  Greys,  the 
Coldstream  Guards  and  the  King's  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry  have  been  engaged  and  will 
give  an  unbroken  musical  programme  on  each 
day. 

Elstree  Challenge  Cup  for  Vegetables.— Our 
contributor,  Mr.  James  A.  Pake,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  Edgar  Stogden,  Aldenham  Vicarage, 
has  won  the  handsome  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
ottered  at  the  Elstree  Summer  Show,  as  a  prize 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  The  cup  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Attenborough  Elstree, 
and  had  to  be  won  three  times  before  becoming 
the  property  of  the  prizewinner.  Mr.  Paice 
secured  the  cup  at  the  recent  exhibition  by 
winning  it   for  the  third  successive  time. 

Societe  Dendrologique  de  France.— The  French 
Dendrological  Society  resumed  its  interesting 
series  of  dendrological  excursions,  which  were 
interrupted  by  the  war,  by  a  visit  to  Mme. 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin's  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  on  July  18.  The  importance  of  the 
collections  brought  together  at  Verrieres 
by  the  Vilmorin  family  is  well  known, 
and  Mme.  de  Vilmorin  herself  did  the  honours 
of  the  place  to  her  guests  on  this  occasion.  In 
addition  to  the  classic  trees  at  Verrieries, 
interesting  by  reason  of  their  dimensions  or  of 
their  rarety — Juglans  Vilmoriniana,  Ulmus 
Siiirashawana.  Abies  Vilniorinii,  Castanea  vesca 
heterophylla.  Zelkowa  crenata,  Quercus 
lirterophylla.  Pinus  Bungeana.  Abies  Pinsapo, 
and  Cedrus  Libani — the  following  species  most 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  : — The  series  of  Japanese  Oaks,  the 
important  collection  of  Conifers,  the  Rhododen- 
drons, new  Chinese  Abies  and  Piceas.  Picea 
nioiindoides.  a  curious  form  of  Fraxinus 
americana,  the  rare  Cerasus  acids,  var. 
sempenflorens,  Eucommia  ulmoides.  Decaisnea 
Fargesii,  .Magnolia  macrophylla,  Carrierea 
calycina,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  the  Davidias, 
Ehretias      and      Oreodaphnes.         Besides      these 
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there  were  the  important  collection  of  cones, 
water-colours,  and  dendrological  works  in  the 
library    and  museum. 

Honour  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace.— The  many 
friends  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  of  Eaton  Bray, 
Dunstable,  will  learn  with  great  pleasure  of 
his  appointment  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with 
a  seat  on  the  Leighton  Buzzard  Bench  of 
Magistrates.  Mr.  Wallace  has  a  national  repu- 
tation as  a  grower  of  fine  Carnation  blooms  for 
market  and  is  greatly  beloved  for  his  kindness 
and  modesty  by  all  who  enjoy  his  friendship. 
From  a  very  small  beginning  he  has  built  up 
a  remarkably  large  business  as  a.  flower  grower 
during  his  34  years  residence  at  Eaton  Bray. 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  local  affairs  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council, 
while  in  horticultural  circles  he  is  member  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  Chamber  of  Horti- 
culture, of  the  British  Florists'  Federation  and 
of  the  British  Carnation  Society. 

August  Bank  Holiday— The  wet  and  cold 
weather  so  generally  experienced  on  Monday, 
August  2,  prevented  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  spending  their  holiday  in 
the  open  air.  Tile  public  parks,  Kew  Gardens, 
Hampton  Court,  and  other  resorts  in  and  neair 
London,  usually  crowded  on  a  fine  August  Bank 
Hobday,  were  almost  deserted,  while  Hamp 
stead  Heath  and  the  River  Thames  failed  to 
attract  holiday  makers.  Allotment  holders  and 
other  amateur  gardeners  were  prevented  by  the 
rain  from  attending  to  their  vegetable  or  flower 
crops  and  were  greatly  disappointed  because 
their  opportunities  for  gardening  have  been 
severely  limited  by  the  long  spell  of  wet 
weather. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society. — That  enthusiasm 
for  Sweet  Peas  continues  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  detailed  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  of  the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
Exhibition  and  general  meeting  held  at  Boston 
last  month.  British  cultivators  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  grand  prize  for  a  dozen  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  was  won  by  a  set  consisting  of 
the  varieties  Hercules,  Constance  Hinton.  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Breadmore.  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  Bluejacket, 
Dobbde's  Cream,  Rosa.belle.  King  Manoel,  R.  F. 
Felton,  Loyalty,  Mrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  and 
Royal  Purple.  Mr.  George  W.  Kerr,  formerly 
with  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  has 
concluded  his  year  of  office  as  president  of  the 
Society,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sper- 
ling, of  New  York,  while  Mr.  David  Burpee  is 
the  new  vice-president.  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston,  a 
Tecent  recruit  from  England,  has  been  added  to 
the  committee  of  the  American  Society.  We 
gather  that  the  American  Sweet  Pea  seed  crop 
is  considerably  below  the  average. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Mon- 
day, August  9  : — United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  Committee  meets ;  Bath 
Gardeners'  Society  Committee  meets.  Tuesday. 
August  10: — Royal  Horticultural  Society  Com- 
mittee's meet  (no  exhibition) ;  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland's 
Show  (3  days).  Wednesday,  August  11 : — 
East  Anglian  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 
Thursday,  August  12 : — Taunton  Deane  Horti- 
cultural and  Florilcultural  Society's  Show. 
Friday,  August  13: — Southport  Allotment 
Holders'  Show  (2  days).  Saturday,  August 
14  : — Fossoway  Society's  Show  ;  Stonehaven 
Society's  Show. 

"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventy-live 
Years  Ago. — Adulteration  of  Guano. — Peruvian 
Guano,  it  is  well  known,  can  only  be  had  at 
first  hand,  in  London,  of  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs 
and  Co.  ;  and  if  wholesale  dealers  cannot  prove 
that  their  London-bought  Peruvian  Guano  is 
derived  directly  from  that  source,  we  advise 
nobody  to  become  their  customers.  Not  that 
such  a  proof  would  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  the  Guano  might  be  adulterated  else- 
where than  in  London,  or  even  in  the  open 
stream  of  the  Thames ;  but  still  it  would  be  some 
guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article.  That 
the  Thames  is  a  scene  of  the  fraud  we  indicated 
last  w  eek  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  trick 
is  still  carried  on  there,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for   Epping   loam  is   sifted    and   carted   away  to 


this  hour.  This  is  a  fortunate  fact;  because  it 
multiplies  the  chances  of  detection,  and  shows 
the  public  that  what  we  have  been  exposing  is 
no  bygone"  roguery,  but  a  fraud  still  daily  prac- 
tised" We  have  made  out  all  the  facts  connected 
with  this  phase  of  the  Guano  trade.  We  have 
the  names  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  their 
residences,  and  occupations,  and  we  have  traced 
the  operation  to  the  rascal  who  has  cheated  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  a  London  merchant. 
This  information  we  reserve  for  production  in  a 
court  of  law  if  anyone  should  think  it  advisable 
1 1  bring  actions  against  the  gentleman  or  his 
agents.  Such  is  the  course  which  purchasers 
shouid  pursue ;  and  we  will  gladly  give  their 
solicitors  all  the  intelligence  that  we  have  pro- 
cured, at  considerable  expense,  upon  this 
nefarious  subject.  What  we  would  advise  is 
this.  Let  every  one  who  has  bought  Guano  test 
it  by  the  following  simple  process.  Put  a  couple 
of  ounces  into  a  crucible,  and  heat  it  to  redness 
in  a  fierce  fire.  If  genuine  it  will  become  black  : 
and  when  the  burning  has  been  carried  on  long 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


FlG.     31.— A     BEECH      TREE      AT      HANOVER      LODGE, 

REGENT'S     PARK.    KILLED     BY      BEECH      COCCUS      AND 

SILVER-LEAK     DISEASE. 

enouah  it  will  change  to  a  white  ash.  losing  about 
half  its  weight,  or  even  more.  But  if  loam  has 
been  mixed  "with  it,  the  ash  will  be  red  or  pink, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  -will  be  much  less.  In  the 
latter  case  the  sample  is  to  be  suspected,  and 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  chemist,  who 
would,  for  a  very  small  fee.  decide  immediately 
whether  earth  had  been  used  for  adulteration  or 
not.  If  that  is  found  to  be  the  case  the  buyers 
should  immediately  bring  actions  against  those 
who  sold  them  the'  Guano  :  and  the  latter  can  in 
turn  proceed  against  the  gentleman  in  London. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  result,  with  a 
jury  of  farmers,  or  gardeners.  Gard.  C/iron., 
August  9,  1845. 

Publications  received—  Boirfs.  G.  T.  Bur- 
ro-ws,  Country  Life.  Ltd..  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
London.  W.C.2.  Is.  net.  Bulletin  of  Peon, 
.Yw.  Nos.  11  ""d  12.  American  Peony  Society. 
Practieal  Plant  Biochemistry.  Muriel  Wheldale 
Onlsow,  Cambridge  University  Press.  Price  15s. 
Carnation  Year  Book.  British  Carnation. 
Societv.  2s.  Hortus-Printing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burnley. 


The  Nature  Study  of  Plants.* 
We  can  imagine  no  more  difficult  task  than 
that  so  often  attempted  of  writing  a  book  on 
Nature  Study  which  shall  achieve  the  one 
essential  aim  which  such  books  should  have — 
that  of  creating  or  evoking  an  abiding  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  life  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. To  succeed,  the  author  must,  though  an 
enthusiast  himself,  be  able  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  specialism  and 
the  Charybdis  of  commonplaceness.  Mr. 
Dymes,  whose  book  is  to  be  wholly  commended, 
lias  come  very  near  to  producing  the  ideal  book. 
If  only  he  could  have  had  the  inspiration  to 
leave  out  the  first  half,  which  deals  with  general 
botany  and  expand  the  second  half  which  re- 
counts his  own  observations  on  the  common 
weed — Herb  Robert  (Geranium  Robertianum) — 
he  would,  we  think,  have  written  a  classic.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  however,  he  has  preferred 
to  go  over  the  general  ground  first,  to  illustrate 
the  facts  of  respiration  and  of  nutrition  and  the 
like,  in  introduction  to  his  own  delightful  and 
careful  study  of  the  life  of  a  plant. 

From  a  perusal  of  his  second  part — the  Herb 
Robert  part — we  are  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  attract  and  retain  the  interest  of  the 
young  student  of  Nature  Study  is  to  show  him 
in  all  essential  detail  the  life  and  work  of  a 
plant  which  he  himself  can  grow  and  watch, 
and.  having  done  that,  to  let  his  knowledge 
widen  out  by  a  series  of  comparative  observa- 
tions on  that  plant  and  its  near  and  distant 
relations.  Whether,  however,  we  are  right  or  wrong 
in  this  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
fiymes  has  produced  a  delightful  little  book. 
The  style  is  simple  and  sufficiently  restrained, 
and.  above  all,  the  pages  of  the  book  provide 
ample  evidence  that  the  author  is  an  acute 
i  I  server — and  that  is  the  kind  of  wit  that  a 
writer  on  Nature  Study  must  possess  if  he  is  to 
impart  it   to  others. 

The  Schrebergardens  of  Vienna. 

A  little  book  of  over  100  pages  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Central  Allotment  Society 
of  Viennat  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  allotment  holders 
in  that  city.  The  authors  give  the  history 
of  allotment  gardens  in  Central  Europe, 
and  interesting  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  development  of  allot- 
ment gardening  during  the  last  few  years.  As 
the  allotment  holders  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  vegetables,  but  are  interested  also  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  and  the  rearing  of  rabbits, 
chickens,  and  bees,  there  are  chapters  dealing 
with  these  subjects.  The  methods  of  organis- 
ing and  laying  out  of  a  colony  of  .allotment  gar- 
dens fill  other  chapters. 

The  authors  point  out  that  allotments  were 
started)  in  Kiel  (Germany)  as  far  back  as  1820, 
and  in  1912-13,  with  a  population  of  163,772. 
there  were  10,082  gardens  in  that  city,  bring- 
ing in  a  rent  of  91,794  marks.  In  the  same 
vear  there  were  about  40.000  allotments  in 
Berlin.  But  Dr.  Schreber,  who  died  at  Leipsig 
in  1861,  was  the  real  pioneer  of  allotment  gar- 
dens in  Central  Europe,  and  as  a  oonsequence 
allotments  are  there  invariably  known  as  Schre- 
ber-gardens.  His  original  object  in  establishing 
small  gardens  outside  large  towns  was  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  children.  The  gar- 
dens each  had  a  wooden  hut,  so  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  parents  and  children  in  bad 
weather  and  for  the  preparation  of  meals. 
Schreber's  idea  was  that  while  the  children 
passed  their  Hme  in  the  large  playing  ground 
generally  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  colony  ot 
gardens.'  the  parents  would  tend  their  gardens, 
mostlv  planted  with  flowers  and  fruit  trees. 
However,  during  the  last  few  years  the  gardens 
have   been    solelv  used    for    the    cultivation    ot 
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vegetables  and  the  raising  of  small  live  stock — • 
in  short,  for  food  production. 

The  first  Sohreber  garden  or  allotment  garden 
was  started  in  Vienna  in  1903,  and  little  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  scheme  until  the  autumn 
of  1914.  By  the  autuimn  of  1915  there  were 
just  over  3,000  gardens,  a  year  later  about 
6,000,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1919  they  had 
increased  to  about  40,000.  The  produce 
that  year  was  estimated  at  2,500  railway 
truck  loads  of  vegetables  and  Potatos, 
••vhils  about  150,000  rabbits  had  been  reared 
on  the  gardens,  as  well  as  120,000  head  r.i' 
poultry,  with  on  egg  production  of  9,000.000. 
and  2,000  goats  with  a  milk  production  of  at 
least  500,000  quarts.  The  total  value  of  the 
produce  was  estimated  at  50  million  kronen. 

The  demand  for  allotments  around  Vienna 
is  still  increasing  owing  to  the  terrible  scarcity 
of  foodstuffs  which  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  war.  At  the  present  time  every  hillside 
and  former  military  training  grounds  around 
Vienna  are  being  converted  into  allotments. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Schrebergarten  Com- 
mittees land  is  broken  up  by  steam  ploughs  anil 
supplied  with  water  free  of  charge.  As  a 
rule  these  -allotments  are  from  200  to  400 
square  yards  in  extent,  each  with  a  little  hut 
for  a  summer  dwelling,  but  all  the  huts 
must  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in 
accordance  with  the  Committee's  regulations. 
The  plots  are  fenced  in,  and  part  of  the  ground 
is  allotted  to  vegetables,  a  part  to  fruit  trees, 
and  another  part  to  the  rearing  of  rabbits, 
poultry,  and  bees.  Everything  possible  is  done 
to  assist  the  allotment  holders  to  produce  food. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


INCREASING  CINERARIAS  BY  MEANS  OF 
CUTTINGS. 

The  interesting  article  on  "Cinerarias"  (page 
49)  refers  only  to  raising  the  plants  from  seeds, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Cinerarias 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  This 
mode  of  propagation  is  extremely  useful  in  the 
case  of  a  plant  that  shows  distinctive  qualities 
and  which  seedlings  might  not  be  depended  upon 
to  reproduce. 

For  many  years  I  grew  a  very  pretty  Cineraria 
raised  at  Kew,  known  as  Lady  Thiselton-Dyer. 
This,  as  far  as  I  knew,  never  produced  good 
seeds,  and  was  consequently  always  increased 
by  cuttings.  The  practice  was  when  the  flowers 
were  over  to  cut  the  plants  partially  down, 
leaving  some  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem.  In 
due  time  young  shoots  appeared  from  the  base. 
When  these  were  about  2  inches  ot  3  inches  in 
length  they  were  used  as  cuttings,  inserted  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case  in  a  gentle  heat.  They  soon  rooted, 
were  potted  off  singly,  and  afterwards  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  seedlings.      W.  T. 

LILIUM  NEILG-HERRENSE. 

While  some  of  the  newer  Lilies  have  become 
very  popular  during  the  past  few  years, 
some  of  the  older  ones  are  gradually  dropping 
out  of  cultivation.  Among  the  latter  must  Ibe 
included  Lilium  neilgherrense^  which  at  one  time 
used  to  form  a  by  no  means  uncommon  feature 
in  the  greenhouse  from  August  onwards.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  hence  it 
needs  protection  in  this  country.  This  Lily  is 
very  difficult  to  establish,  and  as  a  rule  im- 
ported bulbs  flower  better  the  first  season  than 
they  do  afterwards.  It  belongs  to  the  trumpet- 
shaped  group,  and  has  one  of  the  longest  flowers 
of  all.  The  blooms  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
creamy  tint,  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  individual  variation,  for  I 
have  had  flowers  nearly  white,  and  occasionally 
suffused  with  purple  on  the  exterior. 

In  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  there  was 
for  some  years  an  annual  display  of  this  Lily 
in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bull,  at 
Chelsea.  Thev  were  the  produce  of  collected 
bulbs,  of  which  Mr.  Bull  used  to  import  a  con- 
siderable number.  They  would,  however,  appear 
to  have  become  more   difficult   to  obtain,   pro- 


bably becaiuse  their  native  habitats  were  closely 
searched,  with  the  result  that  bulbs  are  no 
longer  found  in  quantity ;  indeed,  L.  neilgher- 
rense  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared.  When 
growing  it,  I  have  noticed  that  very  frequently 
the  stem  of  this  Lily,  when  it  emerges  from  the 
top  of  the  bulb,  does  not  appear  above  ground, 
but  proceeds  horizontally  till  the  edge  of  the 
pot  is  reached,  when  it  will  take  a  downward 
direction  and  come  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pot.  The  charming  Lilium  Leiehtlinii  will 
sometimes  behave  in  the  same  way.     T. 


TREES    AND    8HRUB8. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


SALVIA      PRIDE    OF    ZURICH. 

The  value  of  this  Salvia  as  a  summer  bedding 
plant  during  a  wet  season  has  been  abuh 
dantly  proved  this  year.  After  three  weeks 
"f  almost  continuous  rains  the  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums wear  a  dilapidated  appearance, 
but  plants  of  Salvia  Pride  of  Zurich 
show  no  signs  of  ill-effect  as  a  result  of  climatic 
conditions,  and  provide  a  brilliant  display  of 
scarlet    bloom,    which    is    well    set    off   by    the 


THE  BEECH  IN  LONDON. 

Some  of  the  finest  Beech  trees  in  the  London 
area  are  to  be  seen  by  the  banks  of  the  Regent's 
Canal.  That  at  Grove  House  is  a  majestic  speci- 
men (see  Fig.  32),  with  a  huge  bole  and  far- 
spreading  head  of  the  healthiest  foliage.  Grow- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Canal,  in  the 
grounds  of  Hanover  Lodge,  there  are  also  some 
magnificent  Beech  trees  that  were  in  all  proba- 
bility planted  when  the  Canal  was  made  about 
a  century  ago.  Unfortunately,  the  chemical 
and  other  impurities  of  the  London  air  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  many  fine  old  trees  by 
lowering  their  vitality  amd  exposing  them  to 
attacks  of  both  insects  and  fungi.  Both  the 
Beech  Coccus  (Cryptococcus  fagi)  and  the  Silver 
Leaf  disease  (Stereum  purpureurn)  have  been  on 
the  increase  of  late  years,  and  the  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  31)  shows  one  of  the  Beech 
trees  at  Hanover  Lodge  that  has  been  killed  bv 
the  attacks  of  the  fungus.  So  persistent  is  the 
attack  that  only  eight  months  elapsed  between 
the  first  appearance  of  the  fungus  and  the  death 
of  the  tree.     A.  V.    Webster,  Regent's  Park. 


Fig.  32. — a  fine  beech    tree  at   grove  house,  regent's  park. 


dark  green  foliage.  The  floriferous  character  of 
the  plant  tends  to  exhaustion.  I  find  a  light 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  scattered  over 
the  beds  just  previous  to  planting  is  of  great 
assistance  to  this  plant ;  and  whilst  it  promotes 
free  growth  of  foliage  it  does  not  lessen  its 
tendency  to  flower  freely. 

The  cultivation  of  this  Sage  is  simple.  In  the 
autumn  lift  the  plants  from  the  beds,  place  them 
in  pots,  and,  after  removing  the  flowers,  stand 
them  in  a  warm  house  until  the  roots  become 
active  again.  They  may  be  wintered  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  and  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side. 
Late  in  January  they  should  be  cut  back  fairly 
hard,  and,  as  soon  as  they  break  into  growth, 
they  should  be  repotted  in  open,  loamy  soil.  This 
treatment  ensures  a  good  supply  of  cuttings  by 
tht'  end  of  March.  These  are  inserted  in  sand 
in  a  close  propagating  frame,  where  they  will 
root  in  about  fourteen  days,  when  they  should 
be  potted  singly  in  small  pots  and  grown  in  a 
house  having  a  temperature  of  60  degrees.  When 
ready,  they  should  be  transferred  to  5-inch  pots, 
and,  after  being  stopped,  will  make  large  speci- 
mens ready  for  transplanting  in  the  flower  gar- 
den at  the  end  of  May.  If  propagated  earlier, 
they  become  starved  and  liable  to  attacks  of 
red  spider.     H.  Wheeler. 


EUCALYPTUS    FICIFOLlA. 

I  send  for  your  inspection  a  flowering  spray 
of  Eucalyptus  ficifolia,  which  I  trust  may  be 
of  interest.  The  specimen  is  one  of  a  dozen 
sprays  cut  from  a  plant  raised  from  seed  five 
years  ago,  and  which  has  now  attained  a  height 
of  18  feet.  It  is  growing  in  a  cool  house,  with  full 
exposure  to  the  sun.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  naturalis 
ing  this  plant  in  our  extreme  southern  district. 
W.  H.  Honess,  Wall/am  pton  Gardens, 
Ly in i natan,   Hampshire. 

[The  handsome  branching  head  of  blooms 
received  from  Mr.  Honess  measured  15  inches  in 
width  and  14  inches  in  height  ;  it  carried  21 
expanded  flowers  and  63  unopened  buds.  The 
expanded  blooms  were  masses  of  cerise-red 
stamens  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
inflorescence  was  very  fine.  Eucalyptus  ficifolia 
is  hardy  in  certain  'southern  gardens  and  an 
illustration  in  Card.  Chron.  of  November  30. 
1917.  shows  flowers  produced  out  of  doors  in  the 
gardens  of  W.  N.  Row,  Esq.,  Cove  House. 
Tiverton.  Devon.  Tn  the  same  issue  there  is  a 
record  of  E.  ficifolia  flowering  when  seven  vears 
old  from  seed,  in  a  coo]  Palm  house  at  La'thom 
Grove.  Arbroath,  N.B.—  Eds.1 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladi 
Ncnbubnholme,   Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Funkia. — Plantain  Lilies,  with  their  nohle 
foliage,  are  suitable  for  various  positions  in  the 
flower  garden.  Almost  any  soil  is  suitable  for 
them  but  the  foliage  is  more  effective  when  the 
roots  have  a  deep,  free  run.  They  are  unequalled 
as  an  effective  edging  to  beds  of  Tamarix  and 
Bamboo  which  may  skirt  the  sub-tropical  garden. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  partial  to  the  young  leaves 
of  Funkia  Fortunei  and  often  cause  considerable 
damage  to  this  sweetly  scented  species. 

Future  Plans. — The  formal  bedding  and 
general  summer  displays  are  not  yet  at  their  best 
in  this  district,  which,  given  an  average  season, 
is  naturally  late.  As  the  various  schemes  develop 
a  record  should  be  made  of  successes  and 
plans  made  for  next  year.  Allow  a  fair  margin 
for  emergencies  in  arriving  at  the  numbers  of 
each  kind  or  variety  of  plant  to  be  propagated 
and  make  an  early  start  with  this  work.  I  do 
not  advocate  the  propagation  by  cuttings  of 
plants  which  grow  equally  well  and  true  from 
seed,  especially  as  the  wintering  of  many  tender 
store  plants  is  a  source  of  trouble.  In  some 
instances  seedlings  do  not  make  such  dwarf  or 
compact  plants  as  those  grown  from  cuttings: 
this  may  be  overcome  by  sowing  seeds  early  in 
the  new  year  and  making  cuttings  of  the  tops 
of  the  young  plantlets.  As  an  example,  Salvia 
splendens  may  be  cited.  Take  a  careful  survey 
of  the  garden  and  make  records  of  scenes  which 
may  be  improved.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  garden 
scrupulously  clean  so  that  the  utmost  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from  it. 

Cistus. — Unlike  many  hybrids,  and  varieties 
Oistus  crispus  is  adaptable  to  most  localities,  and 
is  a  useful  plant  for  exposed  rock  gardens.  The 
rosy-pink  flowers  are  borne  on  compact  bushes 
not  more  than  two  feet  high  and  are  produced 
freely  from  June  until  Nov  ember.  Sandy  loam 
is  the  best  medium  in  which  to  plant  all  kinds 
of  Cistus,  as  they  are  liable  to  make  sappy  growth 
in  rich,  soil  and  ultimately  succumb  during 
winter.  Stocks  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
seeds  or  cuttings,  both  of  which  require  shelter, 
the  young  plants  being  planted  in  the  open  in 
late  spring. 

Silene. — August  is  a  suitable  time  in  which  to 
sow  seeds  of  varieties  of  Silene  for  spring  bed 
ding.  As  a  groundwork  to  Tulips  and  as  an 
edging  to  Wallflowers  Silene  pendula  compacts 
is  pleasing.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  when  quit* 
small  in  comparatively  poor  ground  to  prevent 
an  over  luxuriant  growth.  Silene  Schafta  is  a 
useful  perennial  for  the  rock  garden  and  may  be 
planted  out  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    Pateman,   Gardener   to    0.    A.    Cain,    Esq.,    J. P., 
The    Node,    Codioote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Apple  and  Pear  Crops. — It  is  now  evident  that 
except  in  a.  few  isolated  instances  the  Apple 
and  Pear  crops  will  be  below  the  average.  It 
is  desirable,  therefore,  that  where  the  crop  is 
a  light  one,  every  fruit  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  to  the  largest  size.  Too 
often  when  the  crop  is  a  light  one  it  is  neglected, 
whee'S  that  is  just  the  time  when  extra  efforts 
should  be  made  to  mature  and  store  the  crop  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

Summer  Pruning. — The  month  of  August  is 
I  lie  time  in  which  to  carry  out  the  summer  prun- 
ing of  bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  I  have  found 
that  if  growths  are  shortened  early  in  July  sec<>u 
dary  growth  forms,  and  a  further  pinching  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  trees  from  becoming  a 
crowded  mass  of  voung  shoots.  This  defeats  the 
object  in  view,  i.e.,  the  forming  of  fruit  buds. 
In  summer  pruning  the  side  shoots  should  be 
rut  back  to  within  four  or  five  leaves  of  their 
br.se.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  attend  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tree  first  and  the  lower  portion  ten 


days  or  a  fortnight  later.  It  is  the  practice  here 
to  leave  the  leaders  unshortened,  but  if  leaders 
show  exceptional  vigour  they  may  have  their  tips 
removed.  Leaf-curling  Aphis  have  been  very 
troublesome  this  year,  and.  where  fruits  have  been 
deformed  by  this  pest,  even  if  the  crop  is  light, 
they  are  best  removed  while  summer  pruning. 
Anothe:  point  that  deserves  attention  is  the 
removal  of  leaves  that  keep  the  fruit,  from  full 
exposure  to  light.  It  is  only  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  these  little  details  that  perfect  and 
highly-coloured  fruits  may  be  obtained;  the 
extra  trouble  will  he  well  repaid. 

Storage  of  Nets.— Nets  that  have  been  used  for 
the  protection  of  various  fruits  from  birds  should 
be  immediately  removed  after  the  crops  ire 
gathered.  Fold  and  store  the  nets  in  a  dry  con- 
dition. 


PLANTS     UNDER     GLASS 

By    John    Coutts.    Foreman,    Royal    Botanio    Gardens, 
Kew. 

Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis.— If  cuttings  are  not 
already  inserted  they  should  be  roadie  froan 
suitable  shoots  and  rooted  in  a  cool  propagolting 
case.  This  plant  has  a  rather  lax  habit  and 
frequent  pinching  is  necessary  to  induce  a  bushy 
growth.  It.  is  a  good  plan  to  root  three  or  four 
cuttings  in  a  small  pot  and  then  pot  them  on. 
Where  large  plants  are  required,  plants  propa- 
gated last  year,  and  cut  back  after  flowering, 
should  now  be  afforded  larger  receptacles. 

Senecioglastifolia.  This  pretty  South  African 
Groundsel  should  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  inserted  now.  lit  is  best  grown  in 
perfectly  cool  conditions,  for  if  kept  close  the 
growth  will  be  weak  and  spindly.  Like  the 
Dimorphotheca.  frequent  stopping  is  necessary 
to  obtain  bushy  plants. 

Arctotis. — The  South  African  Arctotis  aspera. 
A.  revoluta  and  A.  aureola  are  all  useful  for  con 
servatory  furnishing,  and  may  be  grown  as 
large  specimens,  although  young  plants  gener- 
ally prove  most  useful.  A.  aspera  and  A. 
revoluta  are  easily  propagated  in  a  cool  house 
by  means  of  cuttings.  A.  aureola  is  the  best 
garden  species,  and  always  has  been  a  scarce 
plant  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  from 
cuttings.  It  is,  however,  easily  increased  by 
layering  in  a  cold  frame.  The  brilliant  orange- 
yellow  flowers  are  so  showy  that  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

Bulbs  for  Forcing The   success   or   failure  of 

bulbs  for  forcing  depends  largely  on  their  being 
potted  up  early,  fur  without  a  well  developed 
root  system  it  is  impossible  to  secure  success  in 
forcing.  All  bulbs  intended  for  early  forcing 
should,  if  possible,  be  potted  some  time  during 
August.  A  start  should  be  made  with  Romau 
Hyacinths  and  Paper  White  Narcissus  for 
Christmas  flowering:  i»,  fact,  all  Narcissi  are 
best  potted  this  month,  as  they  start  to  make 
fresh  roots  as  soon  as  their  foliage  has  died 
down.  The  importance  of  ordering  bulbs  early, 
and  potting  them  as  soon  as  they  come  In 
hand,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Five  bulbs  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  placed  in  a  five-inch 
pot,  while  of  mast,  Narcissi  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  a  seven-inch  pot  will  suffice.  Tulips  of  the 
Hue  Van  Thol  type  may  be  potted,  but  where 
required  in  quantity  for  decorative  use  they  are 
best  planted  in  small,  shallow  boxes,  from, 
which  thev  may  be  lifted  when  in  flower  and 
used  in  bowls  and  ornamental  pans.  'the 
potting  soil  should  be  sufficiently  moist  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  watering  the  soil  directly  after 
potting.  The  potted  bulbs  should  be  stood  in 
the  open  or  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  and  covered 
-with  sifted  ashes  or  leaf-soil.  If  ashes  are  used, 
they  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  some  time,  as  fresh  ashes  may  contain 
harmful  ingredients.  They  will  require  no 
further  attention  until  they  are  well  rooted  and 
have  started  into  growth,  when  they  should  be 
transferred     from    the    ash-bed    to    cold    frames. 

South      African      Bulbs Such     popular     and 

useful  subjects  as  Freesias  and  Lachenalias 
should  be  potted  in  August,  but  Ixias,  Babianas 
Sparaxis  and  Tritonias  may  be  potted  next 
month . 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spender  Clai, 
M. P.,    Ford    Manor,    Lingrfield,    Surrey. 

Pineapples. — As  soon  as  the  earliest  house  is 
cleared  of  fruit  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
but  the  plunging  material  need  not  be  turned 
out  unless  new  material  is  necessary  or  wood- 
lice  are  numerous.  The  most  forward  suc- 
cessional  plants  may  be  plunged  two  feet 
apart  as  soon  as  the  bottom  heat  has. 
in  the  case  of  new  material,  declined 
to  85°.  Let  the  day  temperature  be  85°  to 
90°,  falling  to  80°  at  10  p.m.  and  to 
70°  by  daybreak.  Damp  the  paths  and  sprinkle 
the  plunging  material  with  water  in  the  morning 
and   evening   of  fine   days. 

Successional  Plants. — Queen  Pineapples  in- 
tended for  starting  early  next  spring  may  be  kept 
progressing  a  little  longer,  but  as  a  certain 
amount  of  rest  is  essential,  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  steadily  reduced  and  the  temperature 
lowered,  with  the  admission  of  more  air  during 
the  late  summer  months.  Cease  syringing  the 
plants  overhead,  but  damp  the  paths  and  the 
surface  of  the  beds  on  favourable  occasions.  All 
other  plants  should  be  kept  growing  steadily 
until  growth  is  fully  made. 

Suckers — The  latest  Pineapple  suckers  should 
now  be  put  in,  in  order  to  have  them  well  rooted 
before  winter.  Use  a  fibrous  compost,  thoroughly 
warm  and  fairly  dry  so  that  it  may  be  rammed 
firmly.  Use  clean  pots  and  afford  ample 
drainage.  Provide  more  root  room  for  any 
suckers  which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 
These  plants  should  not  require  water  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  potting  takes  place,  unless 
the  new  soil  was  very  dry.  Lightly  spray  the 
plants  with  tepid  water  and  shade  them  lightly 
during  bright  sunshine  for  the  first  fortnight 
after  potting,  but  do  not  allow  the  shading  to 
remain  over  the  plants  longer  than  is  necessary. 

Figs. — Fig  trees  in  full  bearing  will  require 
abundance  of  air  and  should  be  syringed  freely 
about  the  stems;  a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, must  be  guarded  against,  especially  during 
cold  nights.  Judicious  thinning  and  good  feed 
ing  are  essential  to  the  best  results,  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  trying  to  keep  the  trees  in  hearing 
after  fruits  are  ready  in  unhealed  houses. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By   H.   Whielkh,   Gardener  to  Mrs.    Jenneb,   Weoyoe 
Caetl*.    near   Cardiff. 

Runner  Beans. — When  the  shoots  have  reached 
the  tops  of  their  supports,  they  should  be 
stopped.  Where  the  laterals  have  been  removed 
it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  flowers 
on  each  spike  to  about  twelve  blooms.  The 
Beans  should  be  gathered  as  they  become  fit 
and,  if  some  are  required  for  seed,  retain  a  plant, 
producing  Beans  of  exceptional  length  and  merit 
fur  the  purpose.  Runner  Beans  should  receive 
liquid  manure  regularly,  and  at  no  time  should 
they  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

Dwarf  Beans. — Frames  or  pits  that  can  be 
spared  may  be  profitably  utilised  to  extend  the 
season  of  this  vegetable.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  now  and  the  seedlings  thinned  later,  to 
leave  the  plants  one  foot  apart  each  way.  To 
wards  the  middle  of  September,  when  cold  nights 
are  expected,  they  should  be  protected  by  lights. 

Spinach. — iA  sowing  of  prickly  seeded  Spinach 
should  be  made  now,  to  be  followed  by  another 
sowing  at  the  end  of  the  month.  A  well  drained 
position  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  should 
he  selected  for  these  sowings.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
drills  drawn  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  the 
seedlings  to  six  inches  apart.  Spinach  Beet 
should  also  be  sown,  and  although  this  does  not 
possess  the  culinary  value  of  the  true  form,  it 
may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  a  continuous 
supply  of  leaves  should  the  -true  Spinach  not 
prove  hardy. 

Endive. — Seeds  of  both  the  curled  anil  Let- 
tuce-leaved varieties  of  Endive  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  become  large  enough,  they  should 
lie  transplanted  to  a  light,  well-drained  border, 
allowing    them    a    foot    apart    each    way.    Should 
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ilie  weather  l>e  dry,  growth  must  be  encouraged 
bv  watering. 


THE     ALPINE     GARDEN. 


Lettuce.— Seeds  of  hardy  Lettuces,  such  as 
Black-seeded  Bath  or  liaudy  Hammersmith, 
should  be  sown  to  provide  for  the  winter  sup- 
plies. The  seed-bed  should  not  have  been 
manured  recently,  the  aim  being  to  grow  the 
plants  sturdily. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 
By    T.   \V.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to   W.   B.    LTSAQHT,   Esq., 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Treatment  of  Newly  Potted  Sobralias.  The 
plants  will  need  special  treatment  until  they 
are  re-established.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house  where  they  may  be 
well  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays,  sprayed  fre- 
quently overhead,  and  have  their  surroundings 
kept  moist.  Careful  watering  is  necessary  or  the 
roots  will  decay.  Small,  healthy  specimens  that 
have  tilled  their  receptacles  with  roots  may  be 
repotted  without  root  disturbance  in  a  pot  one 
or  two  sizes  larger  than  the  old  one.  These 
will  feel  no  ill  effects  from  the  change  if  the 
roots  are  not  overwatered.  Many  of  the 
Sobralias  produce  top-growths  which  may 
be  used  for  propagating  purposes,  these  should 
be  removed  when  roots  are  formed,  placed  in 
small  pots,  and  given  a  larger  receptacle  when 
needed.  Sobralias  are  not  fastidious  in  regard 
to  temperature;  they  will  grow  in  almoss  «ny 
division,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  them 
in  the  warmest  house  or  thrips  may  be  trouble- 
some. A  corridor  attached  to  plant  houses  is  a 
very  convenient  place  for  growing  many  Orchids, 
including  Sobralias,  and  their  evergreen  and  or- 
namental character  even  when  out  of  flower 
render  them  suitable  subjects  for  such  a 
position.  A  few  Sobralias  worth  growing  are  S. 
Lowii,  S.  maerantha.  S.  xantholeuea,  S.  rosea, 
and  S.  Lucasiana.  with  the  hybrids  S.  Veitolui, 
S.  dellense,  and  S.   Amesiana. 

Neobenthamia  gracilis.— This  Orchid  is  not 
often  met  with,  but  large  plants  are  attractive 
and  useful  for  furnishing  corridors  or  large 
houses.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and  grows  well  in 
leaf-soil.  Healthy  plants  that  have  filled  then- 
pots  with  roots  require  an  abundance  of  water 
and  occasional  spraying  overhead.  Top  growths 
are  produced,  as  with  Sobralias,  and  may  be 
treated  similarly.  Unless  more  plants  are  needed 
these  top  growths  should  be  cut  off  in  the 
early  stage  and  only  the  basal  growths  allowed 
to  develop.  Repotting  may  be  done  at  any 
time;  N.  gracilis  is  a  strong  rooting  subject 
■and  requires   ample  root  room. 

Trichopilia.— The  species  of  Trichopilia  are 
not  grown  in  quantity,  but  most  of  them  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  Orchids 
on  account  of  their  large,  showy  flowers,  some 
of  which  are  delightfully  fragrant.  The  most 
noteworthy  species  is  T.  suavis,  but  T.  fragrans, 
T.  coccinea,  with  its  various  forms,  T. 
sanguinolenta,  T.  Backhouseana,  T.  albida,  and 
T.  tortilis  are  also  desirable.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  they  may  be  grown  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  but  while  they  are  in  a  state  of 
activity  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  is  beneficial. 
The  flowering  season  is  an  extended  one,  so  re- 
potting should  be  done  at  different  seasons,  in 
accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  particular 
species  or  variety.  The  best  time  to  repot  is 
soon  after  the  flowering  period,  and  the  plants 
are  usually  placed  in  shallow  pans  without  side 
holes.  Wire  handles  should  be  attached  to  sus- 
pend the  plants  from  the  roof  rafters  so  that 
the  drooping  flower  scapes  may  be  seen  to 
advantage.  Provide  the  pans  with  ample 
drainage  material,  and  use  a  compost  of  Al 
fibre  or  good  quality  peat  three  parts  and  one 
part  Sphagnum-moss  and  partly  decayed  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves.  Make  the  compost  firm,  but  do 
not  elevate  it  above  the  rim  of  the  receptacle. 
A  high  temperature  is  detrimental  to  these 
Orchids,  and  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  close 
stuffy  atmosphere.  Careful  watering  is  essential 
at  all  times,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  nearly  complete 
before  root  action  is  very  vigorous.  It  is  at  this 
stage  they  should  be  repotted.  When  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured,  water  must  be 
afforded  in  moderation. 


CAMPANULA   GARGAN1CA  TOLLY'S 
VARIETY. 

So  far  as  1  have  seen,  Tully's  variety  of 
Campanula  gargatrioa  is  the  finest  lo  bo  mot 
with  at  the  present  time,  as  distinct  from  C. 
g.  hirsuta  and  its  varieties.  I  saw  the  variety  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh 
recently,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing: 
it  with  that  justly  admired  variety  C.  g.  W.  H. 
Paine.  Of  the  two  I  certainly  consider  Tully's 
the  finer  variety.  The  shade  of  blue  may  be 
a  trifle  different,  but.  the  tone  is  so  close  one 
cannot  l>e  certain  that  there  is  a  differenoe. 
The  flowers'  sire  larger  and  the  whole  plant 
delightful,  with  its  branches  thickly  set  with 
charming  blooms  of  deep  blue  colour  and  a 
white  centre.  I  know  nothing  of  the  origi  n 
of  this  novelty,  but  its  raiser  is  surely  lo  be 
congratulated  on  its  production.  The  Edin- 
burgh plant  was  doing  well  on  a  little  fla.t 
portion   of   the  rockwork. 


In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  decorative  plant  in 
the  flower  border-  and  in  the  wider  spaces  of  a 
rock  garden  Erysimum  linifolium  appears  to  be  a 
plant  which  would  lend  itself  to  the  decoration  of 
the  formal  flower  garden  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  the 
other  subjects  that  come  under  the  comprehensive 
title  of  "spring  bedding  plants."  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  and  those 
gardeners  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
novelty  should  test  its  capabilities.  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Simpson  offered  seeds  of  Erysimum 
linifolium  in  1919,  but  the  plant  was  in  cultiva- 
tion in  a  few  gardens  some  time  previously. 
The  illustration  (Fig.  33)  shows  the  plant  grow- 
ing  in  the  flower  border  at   Wisley.     C.   B. 

ATRAPHAXIS   BILLARDIERI. 

There  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  unc non 

plant  in  ihe  famous  Rook  Garden  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  It  is  high  up  on 
a  knoll  of  the  rockwork  and  is  apparently  quite 
happy.  It  was  full  in  flower  in  the  second 
week  in  July  and  was  highly  pleasing,  with  its 


Fig.  33.— erysimum  linifolium  in  the  flower  border  at  wisley. 


^ETHIONEMA  STYLOSUM. 

In  the  numerous  alpine  flowers  which  bear  the 
ponderous  name  of  .Ethionema,  we  have  few 
more  lovely  than  -E.  stylosum,  oi\n  of  the 
neatest  and  dwarfest  of  the  genus.  It  is  only 
some  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  sends  up 
little  stems,  clad  with  pretty  leaves  and  crowned 
with  good-sized  heads  of  pink  flowers.  Like 
most  of  the  race,  it  loves  lime  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  thrives  best  in  a  dry,  sunny  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  alpines  which  appear  to 
flourish  in  the  great  rock  garden  of  Edinburgh's 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  where  Professor 
Balfour  has  gathered  together  such  a  wealth  of 
the  best  Alpine  flowers.     A. 

ERYSIMUM  LINIFOLIUM. 

The  general  effect  produced  by  Erysimum 
linfolium  is  similar  to  that  of  a  dwarf,  bushy 
Wallflower,  with  narrow  leaves  surmounted  In 
lilac-coloured  flowers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  plant  has  been  exhibited  as  Cheiranthus 
linifolius.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  and,  apparently,  loves  sunsKne.  Doubts 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
plant  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley.  it  is  un- 
doubtedly perennial'.  When  once  established 
plants  need  little  attention  beyond  an  annual 
clipping  over  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  In 
the  mass,  Erysimum  linifolium  is  a  most  effective 
subject  either  for  the  rock  garden  or  the  flower 
border.  At  Wisley  it  has  been  greatly  admired 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  year 
both  in  the  rock  garden  and  as  a  marginal  group 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  It  seeds  quite  freely  in 
a.  sunny  position,  and  stock  may  be  increased 
either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  by  sowing  seeds. 


attractive  pinkish  flowers.  The  genus  Atr&phaxis 
is  closely  allied  to  Polygonum  or  Knotweed. 
The  species  are  generally  natives  of  hot.  dry  dis- 
tricts, and  our  humid  climate  does  not  alto- 
gether suit  them.  A.  Billardieri,  which  is  a 
native  of  Greece,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  should 
share  this  dislike  to  much  moisture,  but  it 
looks  quite  happy  in  Edinburgh.  It  has  been 
skilfully  placed,  high  up  on  a  dry  point  of  the 
rockwork,  so  that  it  should  have  ©very  chance 
of  showing  its  adaptability-.  It  is  a  some- 
what trailing  plant  about  six  or  nine  inches 
high.     S.  Arnoll. 

CAMPANULA  ALLIONII. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  cultivator  of  this 
Campanula  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh 
knows  how  to  grow  it.  A  fine  plant  was  in 
remarkably  good  condition  in  the  rock  garden 
there  in  the  second  week  in  .Inly  and  showed 
by  its  vigour  and  healthy  look  that  it  appre 
li'aled  the  fare  provided  for  it.  It  was  in  a 
sloping  "  pocket."  surfaced  with  chips,  and  the 
conditions  seemed  as  near  to  the  moraine  tret 
ment  now  recommended  for  it  as  possible.  It 
was  very  charming,  with  its  rather  silvery 
foliage  and  its  bells  of  lovel}  blue  purple.  These 
bells  are  large  for  the  si/e  of  the  plant  and.  as 
seen  in  Edinburgh,  were  very  fine  indeed.  It 
is  sometimes  a  victim  to  slugs  in  wet  autumns 
and  springs,  but  in  stony  soil,  with  plenty  of 
grit  about,  it  is  not  so  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cultivate.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  worth  con- 
sideration, and  ranks  high  among  the  best 
alpine  flowers.  By  the  way.  i(  is  now  called  C 
alpestris  bv  certain  high  authorities,  but  the 
name  of  C.  Allionii  will  bo  difficult  to  relegate 
to  oblivion.       .S'.  A. 
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EDITOMAL     NOTICE. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  wilt  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 


FRAGRANCE  IN  THE  H.T.  ROSES. 

ONE  of  the  most  fragrant  of  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  is  Mrs.  Bryce  Allan,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Co.  in 
1914.  It  has  considerable  merit  as  a  garden 
plant,  for  it  grows  well  and  is  of  good  habit, 
and  the  flowers  are  freely  produced.  It  has 
plenty  of  petals,  and  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"full"  Rose.  As  the  flower  stands  well,  it  may 
be  used  in  the  exhibition  box  if  desired  for  that 
purpose.  Though  not  markedly  a  high-centred 
flower,  it  is  quite  nicely  shaped,  with  well- 
arranged  petals.  I  have  occasionally  seen  a 
quartered  flower,  but  not  often.  The  official 
description  of  the  colour  is  coppery  carmine,  but 
this  does  not  give  me  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  shade  of  colour,  which  seems  rather  a  deep 
salmon  pink.  As  it  is  such  a  very  fragrant  Rose, 
the  smaller  flowers  are  pleasant  to  wear  in  the 
button-hole.  The  foliage  is  good,  and,  so  far,  has 
not  suffered  from  disease  in  my  garden.  The 
variety  seems  to  have  so  many  good  qualities 
that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  my  most  successful 
experimental  purchases  among  the  newer  Roses. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Walker  (Hugh  Dickson,  1916) 
has  a  somewhat  similarly  shaped  flower,  but  is 
of  a  brighter  tint_  not  inaptly  described  as  cerise 
pink.  It  is,  however,  more  stumpy  in  its  habit 
of  growth,  and  has  not  the  fragrance  of  Mrs. 
Bryce  Allan,  consequently  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  as  a  garden  plant. 

We  have  none  too  many  Roses  amongst  the 
H.T.s  which  are  really  fragrant  with  the  Damask 
perfume.  1  am  not  flunking  now  of  those  which 
possess  mure  or  less  of  the  Tea  Rose  scent.  Of 
the  crimsons,  General  McArthur  possesses  frag- 
rance in  a  marked  degree,  and  Richmond  anil 
Hoosier  Beauty  have  quite  a  refreshing  amount, 
but  in  many  of  the  new  Roses  of  this  shade, 
particularly  those  of  bright  scarlet  crimson  hue, 
such  as  Red  Letter  Day  and  Col.  Oswald  Fitz- 
gerald, it  is  curiously  and  disappointingly  ab- 
sent. I  purposely  omit  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot, 
which  is  fragrant,  but  seems  to  me  to  partake 
more   of   the   China  Rose  characters. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  pick  out  half  a 
dozen  pink  H.T.s  with  fine  perfume.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mrs.  Bryce  Allan,  Mrs.  George  Nor- 
wood, Oolcestria,  Gustav  Griinerwald,  Mine. 
Maurice  de  Luze,  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  and 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  occur  to  one  at  once. 
Most  of  these  are  good  garden  Roses,  but  Mrs. 
George  Norwood,  though  the  flower  has  won- 
derful lasting  qualities  'when  cut,  is  a  poor 
grower,  and  seems  best  when  budded  and 
allowed  to  remain  without  removal,  while  Col- 
cestria  is  too  strong  a  grower  for  an  ordinary 
bed,  and  perhaps  may  be  best  pegged  down 
or  trained  fan-wise.  It  hardly  flowers  freely 
enough    when   trained   to. a  pillar. 

Of  Roses  coloured  blush  to  white,  the  most 
fragrant  I  can  call  to  mind  are  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  which  has  the  fragrance  of  its 
parent,  La  France;  and  Mi's.  Elisha  Hicks, 
which  for  a  Rose  of  its  colour  is  quite  remark- 
able for   its  perfume. 

The  yellows  are,  to  me,  innocent  of  Rose 
perfume.  Certain  of  them,  such  as  Mine. 
Havary,  iiave  the  Tea  scent,  but  that  is  a 
different  matter. 


At  our  Rose  shows  the  appeal  to  the  eye  is 
\  ery  powerful,  and  we  are  given  a  large  variety 
of  strikiug  and  wonderful  shades  of  colouring. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  McGredy  and  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher  seem  to  wave  the  magic  wand  and 
produce  truly  marvellous  results.  Might  not 
some  enterprising  hybridiser  devote  himself  to 
perfecting  fragrance  in  the  Rose?  Some  of  the 
old  summer-flowering  Roses,  the  Gallieas  and 
Damasks,  were  full  of  fragrance.  Might  not 
a  measure  of  this  be  worked  into  the  beauty 
of  more  of  our  modern  H.T.s.  V     White  1/usc. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  6LEANIN6S. 


THE       FERTILISATION       OF        SERAPIAS 
CORDIGERA  AND  S.   LONGIPETALA. 

MiR.  J.  Traherne  Moggridge  (in  Juiir.  Linn 
Soc.,  Vol.  VIH.,  No.  32,  1865)  gives  a  figure  of 
the  column  of  Serapias  cordigera,  L.,  and  says 
that  he  caught  an  insect  (Ceratina  albilabris)  in 
the  act  of  touching  the  stigma  witli   the  yellow 


that  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  at  once  became 
extremely  active,  searching  eagerly  for  a  way 
of  escape.  He  had  a  pair  of  S.  longipetala 
pollinia  on  his  head,,  and  proved  to  be 
Osmia  leiana  cf.  Meanwhile  two  more  bees  of  the 
same  species  had  appeared  on  a  gauze  fly-curtain 
over  the  window,  evidently  from  the  spikes  of 
S.  longipetala  in  my  vasculum.  I  had  secured 
no  less  than  three  specimens  in  my  gathering  of 
the  previous  days.  Apparently  the  male  Osmia 
leiana  makes  a  practice  of  sleeping  in  the  tubular 
flowers  of  Serapias,  which  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Both  S.  cordigera  and  S. 
longipetala  are  evidently  visited  and  fertilised 
by  the  same  bee,  which  would  account  for  the 
occasional  appearance  of  hybrids  between  them. 

Hermann  Muller  on  several  occasions  found  a 
small  bee  in  a  torpid  condition  in  the  slipper  of 
Cypripedium  Calceolus  in  the  early  morning,  and 
attributed  its  drowsiness  to  the  intoxicating 
effect  of  the  honey  in  the  flower,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  insect  was  simply  asleep. 
These  facts  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
fertilisation  of  Orchids  does  not  necessarily 
always  occur  through  the  visits  of  insects  hi 
search  of  honey,  but  may  also  be  due  to  their 
seeking  a  safe  hiding  place  for  a  night's  lodging. 

It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 


Fig.  34. — odontioda  dauntless  var.  blue  bird. 


pollen  of  S.  lingua,  two  pairs  of  pollinia  of  which 
were   fastened  to  its  head. 

Although  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  plants 
of  both  S.  cordigera  and  S.  longipetala,  Poll.,  I 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  any 
insect  actually  enter  the  flowers.  A  lucky 
accident,  however,  threw  light  on  the  question  of 
their  fertilisation.  On  April  15.  1920,  at  Hyeres. 
Fiance,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  small  bee 
crawling  on  some  specimens  of  S.  cordigera 
gathered  the  previous  day.  It  had  a  pair  of 
green  pollinia  attached  to  its  head,  which,  on 
comparison,  proved  to  be  those  of  S.  cordigera 
The  bee  was  identified  bj  Mr.  YVilluughby 
Gardner  F.L.S.,  a.s  Osmia  leiana.  male.  On 
April  22.'  on  the  liills  at  the  hack  of  Hyeres.  the 
tail  of  a  lice  was  observed  in  the  throat  of  a 
flower  <if  S.  cordigera,  which  also  turned  out  to 
be  Osmia  leiana  d",  and  had  two  pairs  of 
S.  cordigera  pollinia  on  its  head. 

On  May  22.  1920,  in  the  late  afternoon,  at 
Venice,  Alpes  Mar i times,  I  gathered  some  spikes 
of  S.  longipetala  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bee 
in  one  of  them.  I  noticed  a  bee  in  one  of  the 
flowers,  and  put  the  flower  in  a  glass-lidded  box 
without  disturbing  the  bee.  Next  morning  it  was 
still  in  the  flower,  so  I  drew  apart  the  sepals 
with  my  forceps  to  examine  him.  Slowly  and 
reluctantly  he  began  to  move,  stretched  himself, 
and  becoming  more  wide  awake,  suddenlv  realised 


the  flower  in  Serapias,  so  different  from  that  of 
all  other  genera  in  the  tribe  Ophrydeae,  is  not 
unconnected  with  this  curious  habit.  The  side 
lobes  of  the  lip.  instead  of  being  spread  out  as 
in  all  other  genera  of  the  tribe,  are  curled  up  on 
each  side  to  form  a  tube,  which  is  covered  and 
concealed  by  the  firmly-welded  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lighter-coloured  mid-lobe  of  the  1  i j »  is  free, 
and  forms  a  platform  for  insects  to  alight  on. 
The  dark,  blackish-red  colour  of  the  inroHed 
side  lobes  renders  any  insect  in  the  flower 
invisible  from  outside.  M.  J.  Godfrey,  (Vol.), 
Thorcnc,   France. 

UDONTIODA    DAUNTLESS    VAR.    BLUE 
BIRD. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  June 
29,  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown.  Tunbridge 
Wells,  were  given  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the 
handsome  Odontioda  now  illustrated  (Fig.  34), 
si  own  as  Oda.  Blue  Bird,  but  which  is  a  finely- 
formed  and  richly-coloured  variety  of  their  pre- 
viously-recorded Odontioda  Dauntless,  raised 
between  Oda.  Coronation  and  Odm.  Arm 
strongiae.  The  flowers  are  bright  ruby-red  of 
varying  shades,  a  few  white  lines  appearing 
between  the  blotches.  In  crossing  witli  Odonto- 
glossum  the  desired  red  of  the  original  ancestor, 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  is  sometimes  lost,  but  in 
this  hvbrid  it  adds  to  the  dewth  of  thfl  tint. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OUT-DOOR  FRUIT  CROPS. 

[FROM    OUR    OWN    CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    "  Average,"    "  Over,"    or   "  Under,"   as   the  case   may  be,    indicate   the  amount  of   the   ceop;    and 
"  Good,"    "  Very   Good,"   or   "  Bad,"   denote  the  quality. 

Fuller  comments  will  be  given  in  the  following  numbers.    See  also  Leading  Article  on  page  85. 


COUNTY. 


PEARS. 


SCOTLAND 

O,  Scotland,  N. 
ELGIN Under;   good  Under; 


1  PEACHES  SMALL  STRAW- 

PLUMS.        CHERRIES,    and  NEC-       APRICOTS.      FRUITS.       BERRIES.  NUTS. 

TARINES. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


.SUTHERLAND 


bad  j  Under;   good  Under ;   good!  Under;   bad 


Under ;  bad       Average 
good 


1,  Scotland,  E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE 


BANFFSHIRE 


Average  Under 

good 


Under  Under       :      Average        Under;  bad 

Under;  bad    Under;    good    Under;  bad   Under;    good 
Under;   good  Under ;   good  Under;    good  Under;  bad 


Under ;   good 
Average  Average 


Average 
'     Average ; 

BERWICKSHIRE ;  Under  ;    good 

Under ;  good 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE     Under;  bad 


EAST  LOTHIAN    Average; 

good 


Under;  bad 
Under 


Under 
Average  ; 


Average ; 

good 
Under 


Avcra.ce  ; 
very  good 


Under         Under;    good         Under 


Under;    good       Under; 
very  good 


Average  ; 
very  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Under  ; 
good 


Average 


Average  : 
very  good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 
very  good 


Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average ;     I 
good 
Under 


Average  ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 


Under;  bad     Under;  bad     Uiuh-r;  bad  Under 


Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Over  ;  good 


John  Macpherson,   4,    Hawthorn 
Road,  Elgin. 

W.   Game,    Dunrobin    Gardens 
Dunrobin,  Golspie. 


Simon    Campbell,    Fyvie    Castle, 
Fyvie. 


Roth  ie  nor  man 
Haddo    House 


James      Grant, 

Gardens. 
John  McKiunon, 

Gardens. 


George    Edwards,    Ballindalloch, 

Castle  Gardens. 
James  Jamieson,  Easter  Elchies, 

Craigellacbie. 

William  Clayton,  Milne   Gradea 

Gardens,  Coldstream. 
Peter      Smith,      The      Gardens, 

Duns  Castle,  Duns. 

Ale.vr.  Kirk,  Consulting  Gardener. 
Paton  St.,  Alloa. 

R.   P.  Brothcriton,  Tyninghame 
Gardens. 


FIFESHIRE 


FORFARSHIRE 


Under 
Under 
Under 

Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under ;  bad 


HADDINGTONSHIRE  . 
KINCARDINESHIRE  . 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE  . 
MIDLOTHIAN     


Under 
Under 
Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 


Under 
Under 
Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  bad 


Average 
Average 
Average 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Average ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 


Under ;  bad 

■ 
i     Average ;    j  Under 
good 

Under  ;   good  Under  ; 


Under;  bad    Under;  bad  Under;  bad 

bad  j     Average  ;         Average  ; 
very  good       very  good 

;ood   Under  ;  bad  Under  ;   good 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Average 


PEEBLESSHIRE 


Under  ;  good  '  Under ;  bad       Average  ;     '  Under  ;  bad 
i         good 
Under  Under;  bad        Average  Average 


Under 
Under 


Under 
Average 


Under  ; 
good 


Average ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 


Under 


PERTHSHIRE 


. 


Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 
Under 


Over ; 
very  good 

Average;      Under;  bad  Under;   good1  Under;  bad 
good 

Under        Under ;   good!     Average ;    i         .... 
good 

Under  Average  Average ;  

good 
Under  ;  bad       Average  ;         Average  ;     ,  Under  ;  bad 
good  good 

Average  Average  Under  Und<r 


Average ;  Average 

good 

Average  ;  Average  , 

good  good 

Over  ;  good  Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Under ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average 


Under  ;    good 

Over 

Average 

i     Average  ; 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ;      Under  ;    good 
good 

Average       Under ,   good 
very  good 

Over;  good     Over;  good 


Average 


Average 


6,  Scottand.    W 
RGYLLSHI1EE      . . 


Average ;    i       Under  Average 

Under  ;  bad  ;  Under  ;  bad  I      Average 


AYRSHIRE Under ;   bad 


BUTESHIRE   

DUMBARTONSHIRE 
DUMFRIESSHIRE     . . 


Under;  bad    Under*  bad- 


Average 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Under ;  good!       Under 


Average 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;    good 


Over 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 


Under 
Under 


Under  ; 
very  good 

Under 


Under;   bad    Under;  bad 


I     Average  :  Over  ;  good 

good 

J     Average  ;  Over  ; 

good  |    very  good 

Average  ;  Average  ; 

good  good 

Under;    good    Under;  bad 

Average  Average ; 

good 
Average  ;       Under  ;bad 

good 
Average  Over , 

very  good 


Average  Average 

Average  ;         Average  : 
good  good 

Under  :  Average  ; 

very  good  very  good 

Average  Average 

Average  ;  bad  Under  ;  bad 


Under  ;    good 
Under 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ; 
good 


good 

Average  ; 

uo'id 

Under  ; 

good 


....  Chas.   Simpson,   Wemysa  Castle 

Gardens,  East  Weuiyss. 

D.      McLean,     Raith     Gardens. 

Kirkcaldy. 

...  William      Henderson,     Balbirnie 

Gardens,  Markinch. 

....  Robert    Bell,      Kinuaird    Castle 

Gardens,  Brechin. 
....  J.    B.   Peffers,  Panmure    House 

Gardens,  Carnoustie. 
....  Donald  Mclnues,    Glamis    Castle 

Gardens. 
David  Boyle,  Tay  Park  Gardens, 

Broughty  Ferry. 
Under       j  Andrew       McAndie,       Ruthvcn 

House    Gardens,  Meiglc. 


H.  Nimmo,  Broxmouth  Park 
Gardens,  Dunbar. 

William  Thomson,  Urie  Hoiwe 
Gardens,  Stonehaven. 

John  Hjghgate,  Hopetoun  Gar- 
dens, South  Queensfcrry. 

William  Crightou,  Morton  Hall 
Gardens,  Liberton. 

James  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gar- 
dens, Dalkeith. 

John  Finnic,  Stobo  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Stobo. 

Alexander  Black,  The  Glen 
Gardens,  Innerleithen. 

John  Chisholm,  Meiklcour  House 
Gardens,  Meikleour. 

Thomas  Lunfc,  Kcir  Gardens, 
Dunblane. 

Chas.  Crighton,  Jordanstouc  Gar- 
dens, Meiglc. 

Malcolm  Maenaughton,  Scone 
Palace  Gardens. 

J.  R.  McKiddie,  Rossie  Priory 
Gardens,  lnchturc. 


Under  Henry  Scott,  Torlobk  Gardens 

by  Aros,  Isle  of  Mull. 
D.   S.   Mclvilte,   Poltalloch   Gar- 
dens, Kilmartin. 

nder  ;  bad     D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gardens. 
Dailly. 

....  John  Mclnnrs,  Kirkmichael  Ho. 

Gardens,  by  Maybolc. 

....  John    J.     Davidson,    Ardemnuc 

Gardens,  Rothesay. 

....  John   Brown,  Caimdhn,  Helens- 

burgh. 

....  John    Urquhart,  Hoddam  Castle 

Gardens.  Ecclefeclian. 

James     McDonald,    Dryfebolme 

Gardens,  Lockerbie 
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CHERRIES 


PEACHES 

AND  NEC-     APRICOTS. 

TARINES. 


SMALL  STRAW- 

FRUITS.        BERRIES. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


6.  Scotland.  W. 

LANARKSHIRE     . 


STIRLINGSHIRE 


Average 


Under 


Under 


WIQTONSHIRE      !  Under;  bad  i  Under;  bad  i  Under  ;"bad  ,  Under;  bad 


ENGLAND: 

2.  England.  N.E. 
DURHAM 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Uuder 


Under 


YORKSHIRE Uuder;    good.  Uuder;    good  Under  ;    good 


Under  ;  good 


Under  ; 
very  good 


3.  England,  E. 
CAMRIDQE3HIRE 


Under  ;   bad     Uuder  ;  bad     Under  ;  bad 


Uuder 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Average 


Average  ; 
bad 


Average 


Average 


Uuder  ;   good  Under  ;   good      Average  ;  Over  ; 

very  good        very  good 


Under ;   guod        Under         Uuder  ;   good,       Uudci         Under ;   good  Under ;    good 
Under;   good    Under;  bad       Average;        Under;  bad 


Uuder ;   good 


Under ;    bad 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 
Over 


Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Under;  good  Under 


f  Average  ;         Average  ; 
good  good 


Under;    good      Average  Under 


Under 


Average ; 
good 


Under ;   good 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 

Over; 

very  good 


Under  ;    good 


Average. 


Average 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Over ;  good 
Under ;  bad 
Under;   good   Under;  bad  Under;    good  Under ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Over; 

very  good 


Over ; 

good 

Over ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
very  good 


Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over ;  good 


Over ; 
very  good 

Over  ; 
very  good 


Average 


Average 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ; 

very  good 

Under;  bad 


Average ; 
gcod 


John  Sbiella,   Bellefleld  Gardens 


Under         Jamc3    W.    Cunningham,   Dun*.* 
reath  Castle  Gdn3.  Blanefleld. 


John  Bryden,  Dunragit  Gardens 
Dunragit. 


E.    Tindale,    Ravensworth    Gar- 
dens, Gateshead. 


Average       i  Jas.  Winder,  Howden  Dene  Gar- 
dens,   Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

Under  Jas.    E.    Hathaway.    Balder3by 

Park  Gardens,  Thirsk. 


Average         Sidney     Legg,     Warter     Priory 
Gardens,  Pocklingtou. 


Arthur    Scwcll,    Barton    Road. 

Ely. 
T.  Spooner,  Meldreth. 


Average 

Average ; 
Under ;  bad 


W.    Woods,    Chippenham    Park 
Gardens,  Ely. 

Arthur    Bullock,    Copped    HaH 
Gardens,  Epping. 

Charles  A.  Heath,    Gt,  Hailing- 
bury  Place,  Bishops  Stortford. 


Over  ;        Under ;   good    Edwin  Guile,  Shortgrove,  New- 


very  good    i 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  : 
very  good 


port. 


C.     Wakely,     County 
Chelmsford. 


William  Johnson,  Stanstcd  Hall 
Gardens,  S  tans  ted. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE  . .        Under  Under  Under  Average 

Under  Under  Average      j      Average 


Under 


LINCOLNSHIBE    Under;   good  Under  ;  good  Under  ;   good  Under  ;  bad    Under  ;  bad 


Under 

Under ; 

good 

Under 


Under 

Under; 
good 
Under 


Average 
Under 
Under 
Under 


NORFOLK    Under;   good  Under ;  good  Under ;  good 


Under  Under 

r 
Under  ;    good    Under  ;  bad 


Under 


Average ; 
good 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

Under 

Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Over; 
very  good 


SUFFOLK 


Under 


Under 


Average ; 
good 

Under  ;  bad    Under  ;   good      Average  ; 
fT    i  K°od 

Under ;   good  Under.;   good      Average  ; 
very  good 
Under  Under  Under 


Average ;     I 
good 

Under ;   good 

Under 

Under 


Under         Over ;  good     Over  ;  good        Average        James   Hewitt,   Castle   Gardens, 

Kimboltou. 


Average  Average ; 

good 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Average ; 
good 


Under  ;  bad  j      Average 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 


verage 
good 


Average;        Over;  good'      Average 
good 


4.  Midland  Counties. 


BEDFORDSHIRE Under;  good       Under 

JUnder ;  bad    Under ;  bad 


Under  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 


Under ;  bad 

i 

Under ;   good 


Average 


Under;  good 

Under  ; 

bad 


Under 


Under 


Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Over: 

very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 


Average  ; 
good 


Over; 

very  good 

Average ; 
very  good 


Average ; 
very  good 

Over; 
very  good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 


Over; 
very  good 


Under ;  good  Under ;  good  C.  Nichols,  The  Manor  House 
Gardens,  Ormesby  St.  Margaret, 
Gt.  Yarmouth. 


Under  ;  bad        Average  ; 
good 
....  Over ;  good 


Over ;  good 
Average 
Aver  age 
Under 

Over ;  good 


Average        A.   V.  Coouibe,   Ramsey  Abbey 
Gardens. 


....  Thomas      Cox,      Haiti  ton      Hal 

Gardens,  Lincoln. 
Under         F.  J.  Foster,  Grimsthorpe  Castle 

Gardens,    Bourne. 
F.  C.  Stainsby,  Brocklesby  Park 

Gardens. 
Under  R.       Monro,      Somerby     Hall, 

Somerby,  Oakham. 
....  J.  F.  Vinden,  Harlaxton    Manor 

Gardens,  Grantham. 


Average ; 
good 


Average 


Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Average 

good 

Under 


Over ; 

very  good 


Over 


H.      Nay  lor.      The      Plcasaunre 
Gardens,  Overstrand. 

Isaiah   Johnson,   Cation     House 
Gardens,  Norwich. 


E.    Matthews,    Lan  wades    Hal  I 

Gardens.    Knini'lt. 

Arthur     Turner,     Orwell     Park 

Gardens,  Ipswich. 
H.      Coster,  lekworth    Gardens, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
E.  G.  Creek,  Shore  Hall  Gardens, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Average 


James     Hilson,     Fliston 
Gardens,  Bungay. 


Hall 


Under  Under ;  bad     Wm.  F.  Palmer,  Froxfleld  Gar- 

dens, Woburn, 
Average ;    >        U  nder         Chas.    Turner,    Ampthill     Park 
good  Gardens,  Ampthill. 
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APPLES. 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 

AND   NEC-      APRICOTS.  '     SMALL 
TARINES.  FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


BUCKS 


Under  ;  bad    Under  ;   bad 
Under         Under ;  bad 


Under  ; 
good 

Under 


Under 

good 

Average  ; 

good 


Under;   good  Under ,   good  Under  ;    good 
Under;  bad      Under;  bad     Under;  bad  ,  Under;  had 
Under  Under  Average         Under;  bad 


Undei  ;  bad     Under  ;   bad     Under  ;  bad 


Under 
Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 
Under 


Under  ;  good   Under  ;  bad  \ 


Under 
Average 
Under 

Average ; 

wry    <im.il 


Under ;   good 
Under 
Under 
Under 

jUnder  ;   bad 


Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Under 


CHESHIRE  . 


Under ; 

•^ood 

Under 


Under ;  bad 

Under 
;  Under  ;  bad         Under 
Under  Under 

Under  ;|bad     Under  ;  bad     Under  ;  bad 


Under ;  bad 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Under  Under  Under 

Under;    bad  Under  Average 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 

Under 
Under 


DERBYSHIRE    

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ; 

good 

HERTFORDSHIRE     . 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

under 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under; 
good 

Under ;  good       Average  ;  .... 

bad 
Under  Under;  bad    Under;  bad 

Under  Under  .... 

Under  ;  bad    Under  ;  bad  ,       Under  ; 
good 


Under;  good  Under;  good    Under  ;  bad 

Under  Under  ;   good  Under  ;  good 

Under  Under ;  bad  Under 

Under  Under        Under;   good 

Under;   bad  Under;    good      Average; 
good 
Under  ;  Under ;  Under  ; 

good  good  good 


Under 
Average 


Average  : 
good 


Average  ; 

very  good 

A  verage  ; 

good 


Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 
bad 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 


Under 
Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
very  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Over  ; 

very  good 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

bad 


Under ;  bad 


Under ; 
bad 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 


Under ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average : 
very  good 
Average 

Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Average ; 
good 
Under 


Under 
Average 


Under 


^Average  ; 
very  good 
Over  ;  good 


Under 
Under 


Under;  good 


Average  ; 
bad 


W.  Hedley  Warren,  Aston  Clin- 
ton Gardens,  Tring. 

Geo.  Taylor,  Bulstrode  Gardens 
Gerrards  Cross. 
....  Wm.    Camrn,  Cliveden  Gardens 

Taplow. 
Under ;  bad     James     Wood,     Hedsor     Park 
Gardens,  Bourne  End. 
Under  William  Brooks,  Abbey  Gardens, 

Great     Missenden. 
Under ;  bad    James      MacGregor,       Mentmore 
Gardens,  Leigbton  Buzzard. 

Philip    Mann ,    Education    Sub . 
Office,    Aylesbury. 

Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens , 
Maidenhead. 

Wm.  Turnham,  Greenland3  Gar- 
dens, Henley-on-Thames. 

G.      F.      Johnson ,      Waddesdon 
Gardens,  nr.  Aylesbury. 


Alfred  N.  Jones,  Marbury  Hall 

Gardens.  Northwjch. 

Under         Philip  Bolt,  Manor  House  Gar- 
dens, Middlemen. 
Average        F.    J.    Cubberley,   Tatton    Park 
Gardens,  Knutsford. 

Jas.    B.    Allan,    Tirley    Gardens, 

Tarporley. 

Under  Jas.  Atkinson,  Torkington  Lodge 

Gardens,    Hazel      Grove,    jr. 
Stockport. 

Under  N.   F.   Barnes,   Eaton   Gardens, 

Chester. 

Under  E.  Severn,  Combermere  Gardens, 

Whitchurch. 


Under;  bad     Under;  bad     Under;  bad 


Under  ;  good 


Under  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
very  good 

Over; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 


Average  : 
good 


Over ; 
very  good 

Over : 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Under  ; 

good 


F.  G.  Mills,  Glossop  Hall 
Gardens,  Glossop. 

John  Maxfleld,  Darley  Abbey 
Gardens. 

E.  Wilson, Hardwirk  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Chesterneld. 

J.  Tully,  Osmaston  Manor  Gar- 
dens,    Ashbourne. 


Under  William  Fulford,   Delrow  House 

Gardens,       Aldenham,        nr. 
Watford. 
Average  ;       T.    J.    Hartless,    Kings  Walden- 

good  Bury,  Hitchin. 

Average        Thomas  Nutting,  Chlldwiekbury 

Gardens,  St.  Albans. 

....  James     A.     Paice,     Aldenham 

Vicarage     Gardens,     Watford. 

Average  Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House 

Gardens,    Elstree. 
Under   ;        R.   F.   Hazelton,   North   Mymms 
good  Gardens,  Hattleld. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Ui.  Jer  Under  Under 

Under  Under  Under 

Under  ;   bad  Under  ;  bad  Under  ;  good 

Under ;  Under ;  Under  ; 

very  good  very  good  very  good 


Under ; 
very  good 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE    Under;   bad|  Under ;  bad  ]  Under  ;  bad         Under 

Under  ;  bad     Under  ;  bad  ;  Over  ;  good  I     Average  ; 

good 
Under ;  bad    Under  ;   bad    Under  ;  bad   Under  ;   good 


Average 
Average 


Average 
very  good 


Jnder;  good 


Under 
Under ;   good1 


Over  ; 

good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 


Average  ; 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ; 

very  good 


Average 


....  W.     Coe.     Prestwold   Hall    Gar- 

dens, Loughborough. 
Under         F.  Ibbotson,  Rolleston  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Billesdou,  Leicester. 
Under ;   good    A.  H.  Campin,  Whetstone  Pas- 
tures Gardens,  Leicester. 
Under ;        W.    Paterson,    Swithland    Hall 
very  good  Gardens,  Loughborough. 


Average 
good 

Under;  good        Over ;  Over ;        (Under;  good 

very  good  very  good 

Under;   good      Average;  Average;            Under 

good  good 


Under ;  bad  Alfred  Cluld,  Catesby  House 
Gardens,  nr.  Daventry. 

F,  W.  Gallop,  Lilf'ord  Gardens, 
Peterborough. 

Robert  Johnston,  Wakefield 
Lodge  Gardens,  Stonv  Strat- 
ford. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Under  ;  good    Under  ;  bad         Under 
Under;  bad  Under        Under;    bad 

der  ;   good  Under  ;  good    Under  ;  bad  l         .... 


Average 

good 
Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Under ;  Under ; 

very  good        very  good 
Under  ;    bad       Average  ; 

good 
Under  ;    good  Under  ;    good      Average  ; 

good 
Under  ;  bad  Under         Under  ;    good 

Under        Under  ;    good   Under;  good 


Average  ; 
Average 


Average ; 
good 


Average 
Dv.r  ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Under;       Under;  bad       Average;      Under;  bad       Average;  Under; 

very  good  very  good  good  very  good 

Under;  good  Under;  good  Under;    bad    Over;  good     Over;  good     Over;  good 


Under  ;   godd 


Average 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Under  ;  good  Under  ;    good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over; 
very^good 


Average;       Over;  good  Under;   good 
good 

Average            Under           Average ;  Average 
good 

....            Over;  good       Average;  Average; 

good  pood 

Over;                ....             Average;  Average; 

very  good                                   good  very  good 


Under  S.     Barker,     Clumber     Gardens, 

Worksop. 

Under         James  Gibson,  Welbeck,  Work- 
sop. 
....  Thomas      Simpson,      Newstead 

Abbey  Gardens,   Nottingham. 


T.    W.    Whiting,   Shot-over   Park 

Gardens,  Wheatley, 
Over  E.  C.  Kinns,  Blenheim  Gardens, 

Woodstock. 
Average ;        C.    E.   Munday,   Nuneham   Park 

good  Gardens,  nr.  Oxford. 

Average         Ben    Campbell,    Corn  bury    Park 
Gardens,  Charlbury. 
Over  Frank  J.  Clark,  A^ton  Rowan t 

House    Gardens,  Wallingford. 
Average        J.     A.     Hall,     Shiplake     Court 
Gardens,   Henley-on-Thames. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 


APPLES.  PEARS 


Under ;  bad 
Under;  bad 


Under;  bad 
Under;   bal 


Under;  bad    Under;  bad 
Under  ;   good  Under  ;   good 


WARWICK  .. 


5,   England,  S. 
BERKSHIRE 


Under  Under 

Under  ;   good  Under  ;   good 

Under  Under 

Under  ;  bad    Under  ;  bad 

Under  Under 

Under  ;  tad    Under  ;  bad 


Under;   good  Under  ;  good 

Under  i  i,.|.  r 

Under ;  bad         Under 
Under  ;  good   Under  ;  bad 


PLUMS. 


PEACHES 

and   NEC-      APRICOTS.         SMALL 
TARINES.  i  FRUITS. 


Under;  bad; Under;   good   Under;  bad 
Under;  bad   Under;    good|         .... 


Average ; 

good 
Under  ;  bad       Average  ; 
good 
Under  ;  bad       Average      ,  Under  ;  bad    Under  ;  bad 


Under  ;  bad    Under  ;  bad 


Under 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average 


Under  ;  bad 


Under 


Average 

Over  ; 
very  good 


Over 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NUTS. 


Under;  bad  Under;   good      Average;     Under;   good    Over;  good 
bad 
Under  Under  Average ;  ....  Average 

good 


Under ;  bad 
good 
Under 

Under ;   good 


Under;  bad  Under;  bad     Under;  bad 


Average 
Under  ;  bad 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Under;  bad 
Under 


Under 
Under 


DORSETSHIRE  . 


HAMPSHIRE 


Under  ;  good  Under  :   good 

Under ;  Average 

very  bad 
Under  ;  bad    Under;    good 


Under  ;    good      Average  ; 
good 
Under  Average 


Under;  bad     Under.;  bad 
Under ;  bad         Under 


MIDDLESEX 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 


Under 
Average 
Average 

Under 


Under;    good  Under  ;    good 


Under  ;   good      Average  ; 
good 
Under  Under 


Under ; 
very  good 


SURREY 


Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;    good 

Under  ;  go^d 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 


SUSSEX 


Under ; 
very  good 


Average 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;   good 

Under ;   good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 


Average  ;     Under  ;   good  Under  ;   good  Under  ;   •,'°°d      Average  ; 


good 
Average ;  Under 

good 
Average  Under 

U  nder  ;   good   Under  ;  bad 


Under 

Under 


Under 
Under 


Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Under 


very  good 
Under         Over ;  good 

Under  Average 

Under;  bad    Over:  good 


Under 
Under 


Average  ;  Under  ;  bad 

Under  Under 

Average;  Under;  bal 
good 


Under  ;  bad 
Undei 
Under  ;  bad     Under  ;  tad 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Over ;  good 
Over 


Average  ; 

bad 

Under 


Under;  bad     Under;  bad 


Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under ;    good 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  bad 


Under 


Over ;  good 
Average 


Under 

Over; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad       Average ;         Average 
good 

Average;         Average;  

very  good  good 


Average 


Under ;   good 


Average  ;     Under  ;   good 
good 
Under;  bad    Under;  bad 


Average 
Under ;   good 


Under 
Under 


Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Under 


Average  ;  |  Under  ;  tad 

good 

Over ;  Average ; 

very  good  good 

Average ;  Under 

good 

Average  .... 


Average  ;     Under  ;   good      Average  ; 
very  good  good 

Under;   good  Under;  tad  .... 


Average ;  Under  Average ; 

good  good 

Average  ;      Under  ;   good 

good 


Under 

Under 
Under 

Under 
Under 


Average 
Average 


Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
bad 
Over 


Average ; 

good 

Over  ;   good 

Over 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over 

Over; 
very  good 

Under ;   good 


Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 


Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 


Over 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  good 


Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 


Under ;   good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 


NAME  AND   ADDRESS. 


Under;  bad  Under;   good 
Over;  good  Under 


Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 
bad 

Average 

Average 


Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

bad 
Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 


Under ;  tad 

Average 
Under ;  bad 


Average 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Under  ;    good 
Over ;  good 


Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 


Average 
Under 


Average 

Average 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 
Over 


Under ;  bad 

A  verage  ; 
good 
Under 


Average 
Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Average 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 


Over; 

very  good 


Under 
Under 


H.  Collier,  Rolleston  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Burton -on -Trent. 

Thomas  Bannerman,  Bllthfleld 
Gardens,  Rngeley. 

Edwin  Oilman,  Ingestre  Gardens, 
Stafford. 

A.  Cheney,  Shenstone  Court 
Gardens,  nr.  Lichfield. 


H.     Dunkln ,     Mount     Pleasant 

Gardens,    Emscote. 
W.   Harmon,  Newnham  Paddox 

Gardens,  Lutterworth. 
B.  H.  Martin,  Moreton  Paddox 

Gardens, 
f'has.  Harding,  Ragley  Gardens, 

Alcester. 
Burton      Gaiger,      Wellsbourne 

House     Gardens. 
H.    F.    Smale,    Warwick   Castle 

Gardens. 


A.  B.  Wadds,  Englefleld  Gardens, 

Reading. 
Edw.  Harriss,  Tx>ckinge  Gardens, 

Wantage. 
J.  Minty,  Oakley  Court  Gardens, 

Windsor. 
Geoffrey      Cooper,       Ran  worth. 

Malvern    Road,    Furze    Piatt, 

Maidenhead. 
J.     Howard,     Benhara     Valence 

Gardens,  Newbury. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Castle  Gardens 

WalHngford. 


Thos.      Denny,      Down       Hnu=e 

Gardens,    lllandford. 
T.      Puiton,     Castle     Gardens 

Sherborne. 
W.  E.  Axford,  St.  Giles  Garden'. 

Salisbury. 

A.  W.  Blake.  The  Castle  Gardens 
Highclere,     Newbury. 

B,  Molynettx,   Swanmore    Park, 
Bishop's  Waltham. 


Geo.    Lockyer,    Mere  worth   Gar- 
dens, Maidstone. 
Edward    A.   Bunyard,  Allington, 

Maidstone. 
J.    George    Woodward,    Barham 

Court,  Teston,  Maidstone. 
Charles     E.     Shea,     The     Elms, 

Foots  Cray. 
J.  T.  Shann,  Belteshanger  Park 

Gardens,   Eastry,   Deal. 
William      Lewis,      Iden      Manor 

Gardens,  Staplehurst. 
J.    G-    Weston,    Eastwell    Park 

Gardens,     Ashford. 


W.      Swan,     Jamnagar     House 

Gardens,  Staines. 
H.    Markham.    Wrotharo     Park 

Gardens,  Barnet. 
G.     H.     Head,     Fulwell      Park 

Gardens ,    Twickenham . 


.T.  Collier,  Gatton  Park  Gardens, 
Reigate. 

.Tames  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge 
Gardens,    Weybrldge. 

James  Watt,  Mynthurst  Gardens, 
Reigate. 

T.  Guile,  Grenehurst  Park  Gar- 
dens, nr.  Dorking. 

F.  Jordan,  Ford  Manor  Gardens, 
Lingfleld. 

S.  T.  Wright,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley. 

T.  Smith,  Coombe  Court  Gardens, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

T.  W.  Birklnshaw,  The  Gardens, 
Coverwood ,  Ewhurst ,  Guildford 


H.  Cook,  The  Gardens,  Glynde 

Place,    Lewe3. 
Ernest  M.  Bear,  Magham  Down 

Hallsham. 
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CONDITION     OF     THE     FRUIT     CROPS— (continued.) 


COUNTY. 


APPLES. 


PLUMS. 


PEACHES. 
CHERRIES.     AND   NEC- 
TARINES. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


SUSSEX    . 
(Continued) 


Under 
Under ;  bad 


Average ; 

good 


Under;  bad 


Under 

Average 

j  Under  ;  good 


Average 
Average 


Over; 
very  good 


Under 


Average 


Average  ;         Average  ;  Average  ; 

good  good         ,    very  good 

Under  ;   good  Under  ;  good      Average  ; 

good 
Under;  bad  Under;   good  Under;  good 


WILTSHIRE 


Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Under  Average ; 

good 
Under  ;  bad     Over  ;  good 


Average ; 


Y.  England.   N.W. 
CUMBERLAND 


Under  ;  bad  Under  ;  good     Average  ;         Average  ;  Average  ; 

good  good  good 

Under;  goodUnder;   good  Under  ;  good     Average;  Average; 

good  good 

Under  Under  Under  Under  Average 

Under  ;  bad    Under ;   bad    Under ;  bad         Under  Under 


Over ;  good 
Under ;  bad 


Average  ; 
very  good 


LANCASHIRE 


Under;   good| Under;  good  Under;   good 
Under  Under  Under 


Under ;   good1        Under  ; 

very  bad 

Average  Under 


Under  ;  bad  Under  ;  good 
Under  Average 


Under 


Average  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 


Average  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good  , 


Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 


Over ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Average  ; 

bad 


Average 

Average 

Over ;  good 


Average 
Under 


Leon  Squibbs,  Stoneburst  Car- 
dens,  Ardingly. 

Arthur  Wilson,  Eridge  Castle 
Gardens,    Tunbridge    Wells. 

Ernest  Markham,  Gravetye 
Manor    Gardens,    East    Grin- 

W.  H.  Smith,  West  Dean    Park 

Gardens,   Chichester. 
Edwin    Neal,    Tilgate    Gardens, 

Crawley. 
J.     W.     Buckingham,      Millanl 

Place,    Liphook. 
J.      J.      Thompson,       Compton 

Place     Gardens.     Eastbourne. 


Over; 
very  good 
Under  ;  bad 


Average 


Under ;    bad         Over ;  Over ; 

very  good        very  good 
Under  Average      I      Average 


WESTMORLAND 


8.  England.   S.W. 
CORNWALL    


DEVONSHIRE 


Under ;  good 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;   bad  \ 

Under 

Under 


Under 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under 

Under 


Under  Under  .... 

Under  Average  Average 

Average 


Uader;   good  I     Average; 
good 
ll'ndtr;  bad 


Under 


Under 


Under  ;  good 
Under 

Under ;  good 
Average 


C.  E.  Barter,  Longleat  Gardens, 

Warminster. 
James     Glasheen,     The     Manor 

Gardens,   Ramsbury. 
T.  Sharp,  Westbury. 
T.     Challis,     Herbert     Cottage, 

Wilton,  nr.  Salisbury. 


James    Tait,    Justicctown     Gar- 
dens     Carlisle 
Under         J.     Gowan,     Castle       Garden*, 
Whitehaven. 


Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Under ; 
very  good    1 
Average      i 


Under 


Average 


Average  ; 

bad 

Under 

Under 


Under;    good  \md*r;    goo-i. Under  ;   good 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


MONMOUTHSHIRE  . 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


WALES. 

CARDIGANSHIRE     . . 
CARNARVONSHIRE 


Under 
Under 

Under ; 
good 
Under 


Under ;  bad 

Under 


Under 
Under 

Under  ; 
good 
Under 


Average 
Under 


Under 
Under 

Under  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Under 
Under 


Under;       Under;  goodiUnder;   good 
very  good    i 


Under 


Undi-r 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Under  ;  bad 


Average ; 

bad 
Average  ; 

bad 
Under 

Under 


Under ;    good 


Average 

Average 
Under 


Under ;   good 
Under ;  bad 


Under  ;  good  Under  :   fair    Under  ;  fair 
Under  ;    bad  ■  Under  ;  bad    Under ;  bad 


DENBIGHSHIRE 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 


Under 
Under 


Under;  bad 


Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 


Under 
Under 


Average 
Under 


Under  ;  bad  i  Under  ;  bad 


Average 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 


Under;   bad 


Over ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average 

Average 


Average  ; 
good 


W.    B.    Upjohn,    Hall    Gardens, 

Worsley,  Manchester. 
Richard  F.  Lambe.  Witherslack 

Hall    Gardens,    Grange-over- 

Sands. 

W.  A.  Miller,   Underley  Gardens, 

Eirkby     Lonsdale. 
James  Jeffrey,    Lowther  Castle, 

Penrith. 


Harry        Williams, 
Redruth. 


Average  ; 
bad 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 


Under  ;  bad 


Over ;  good 


Average 


Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Average ;          Average  ;  Under 

good  bad 

Average  '        Under  .... 

Average            Average  Average 


Average ; 
good 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Over ;  good  Under 

Under  Under 

Under  Under 


Average 


Average 


Average 
good 


Under 


Over 


E.  E.  Bristow,  Castle  Hill  Gar- 
dens ,    South    Molton. 

T.  H.  Bolton,  Powderham  Castle 
Gardens,   nr.    Exeter. 

Gilbert  Sleep,  Hartland  Abbey 
Gardens,    Hartland,. 

P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Exeter. 

Wm.  Lock,  Eastclitfe  Gardens, 
Teignmouth. 


Arthur  Chapman,  Westonbirt 
Gardens,   letbury. 

Wm.     J.    Jefferies,    Cirencester. 

John  Banting,  Tortworth  Gar- 
dens, Falfleld, 

G.  H.  Hollingworth,  Shire  Hall, 
Gloucester. 

J.  Osmond,  Ebrington  Hall 
Gardens,   Campden. 

F.    Roberts,    Stoke    Edith    Park 

Gardens,  Hereford. 
Dr.    H.     E.     Durham,   Dunelm 

Hereford. 
Thomas  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court 

Gardens,   Ross. 


T.      Coomber, 
Gardens. 


The     Hendre 


Under 
Under  ;   good 


Average ;        Under  ;  fair  .... 

good 

Average  ;     :  Under  ;  bad  <  Aveiage  ; 

good  good 

Over;  good  Under;   good  Under 


T'  ader ;   bad 


Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Average      \      Average 


I 


Under 


Under 


Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 


Average      I  Under  ;  bad 
Average  Under 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Thos.      Watkin",     The     Grange 

Gardens,  Claines. 
William         Crump,        Oakridge, 

Malvern  Link. 
Ernest     Avery,     Finstall     Park 

Gardens .    Hromsgrove. 
James      Udale,      7,      Omberslry 

Road,    Droitwich. 

W.     Phillips,     Perry       Ormond 
Gardens,  Llangybi. 

J.  S.    Higgins,    Glynllivon  Turk 
Gardens,    Llanwnda. 


J.  A.  Jones  Chirk  Castle  Car- 
dens,  Chirk. 

l  C.  Puddle,  Bodnant  Hall 
Gardens,  Tal-y-cafn. 

C.  T.  Warmington.  l'enllerguor 
Garden?,  Swansea. 
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CONDITION     OF     THE     FRUIT     CROPS— {continued). 


COUNTY. 


APPLES.  PEARS. 


PEMBROKESHIRE |        Under 

Under ;  good 


IRELAND  : 

9.  IRELAND.    N. 

CO.  LEITRIM      Under 

6.  IRELAND.    N. 

MEATH Under 

MONAGHAN    Under;   bad 

TYRONE I       under 

WEST  MEATH   Under;   good 

10.  IRELAND.  S. 

CORK    Under 

Under ;  good 

KILDARE     Under 

KINO'S  COUNTY Under  ;   good 

LIMERICK  Under;   good 

LONGFORD     Under;   good 

WATERFORD Under 


Under ;   good1        Under 
Under  ;  good  Under  ;  bad 


Under  Under  ;  l>ad 

Under  Under 

Under  ;  good  (        Under 
Under  ;   good   Under  ;  bad 

Under  Average 

Under  ;   good   Under  ;  bad 

Average     !        Under 

Under  ;  good  Under  ;   good 

Under  ;  bad  :  Under ;  bad 

Under;   good  Under;   good 

Under  Under 


WICKLO W  Average ;       Under ;  bad  Under 

good 


CHANNEL 
ISLANDS  : 

JERSEY 

ISLE  OF 

MAN: 


Under;  goorti  Under  ;   good.  Under  ;  bad 


Under ;  bad  Under  ;  good   Under  ;  bad 


CHERRIES. 


Under 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Average  ; 

bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  ;   good 

Under 


PEACHES 

AND   NEC-      APRICOTS. 

TARINES. 


Average  ; 
good 
Over; 

very  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Over ; 

very  good 


Under ;  bad 


Under 


Over ; 

very  good 


SMALL 

FRUITS. 


Under  ;  bad    Under  ;  bad 


Over ;  good 

Over ; 
very  good 


Average ; 
very  good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Over 

Average  ; 

bad 
Average 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Average ; 
good 


Under ;  bad 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


NUTS. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Over ;  good 
Over ;  good 


Average ; 
very  good 


Under  ;  bad  ; 

Under ;    good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 


Over 

Average ; 

bad 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average : 
very  good 

Under   ' 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 


Under :  bad  ' 


Chas.  Mclnroy  Stackpole  Gardens 

Pembroke. 
Thomas    Hy.    Roberts,    Slebeck 

Park  Gardens. 


Duncan    McGregor,    Derrycarne 
Gardens,  Dromod. 


Michael  McKeown,  Julianstuwa, 

Drogbeda. 
James    Hepburn,    Dartrey    Gar- 
dens, Cootehill,  Co.  Cavan. 

Fred.    W.    Walker,   Sion   House 

Gardens,  Sion  Mills. 
Under         Wm.     Allan,     Pakenham     Hall 
Gardens,    Castle  pollard. 

....  Maurice    Colbert,    Aghern    Gar- 

dens, Conna. 

j  J.    Dearnaby,    17,   St.    Patrick's 

Terrace,  Magazine  Road. 
Under      '  Alexr.  Clack,  Carton,  Mayaooth. 

Under;   gx>d    Edward      Clarke,      Claremount, 


Garry  Castle,   Banagher. 
Harry  Nixon,  Rockbarton,  Kil- 

mallock. 
A.    J.    Campbell,    Castle    Forbes 

Gardens,  Newtown  Forbes. 

Under         D.   Cromble,  Curraghmore  Gar- 
dens, Portia  w. 

Walter  Bailey,  Glenart  Gardeni. 
Arklow. 


Thomas  Sharman,  Imperial  Nur» 
sery ,  St.  Mark's  Road ,  St , 
Heliers,  Jersey. 


James  Inglis,  Peel  Road  Nursery 
Douglas. 


SUMMARIES    OF  THE  HARDY  FRUIT    CROPS 


SCOTLAND 

IR.F.T.ANTV 

Records. 

1    "a 

. 

a 
fa 

1 

s 

5 

s 

o      a 
=*     'Z 

fa  a*- 

3 

2 

o 

< 

=  2 

2 

Records. 

8 

"5, 
a, 

E 

(3 
V 

fa 

i 

3 

fa 

3j 

Q 

fa  a  3 

i 

o 
w 

Pi 

•< 

Small 
Fruits. 

3 

Number  of  Records 
Over 

..!     42 

:    1 

40 
6 

34 

42 
13 

I 

28 

40 
10 

» 

20 
4 
1 

15 

17 
5 
1 

11 

42 
31 

S 

3 

42 

24 

5 

13 

4 

4 

Number  of  Records 
Over 

13 
1 

12 

13 

1 

12 

13 

1 

12 

11 
2 

9 

4 
1 
2 

1 

4 
2 

13 

10 

3 

13 
8 
2 
3 

4 
4 

Number  of  Records 

Average 

Over 

Under 


Number  of  Records 

Average 

Over 

Under 


ENGLAND. 


148 

148 

14tS 

13* 

109 

98 

149 

149 

12 

18 

46 

22 

61 

15 

93 

77 

— 

— 

8 

5 

4 

45 

23 

136 

130 

92 

10J 

43 

79 

11 

49 

111 

42 
10 
59 


WALES. 


7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

4 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

D 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

6 

4 

2 

3 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


Number  of  Records         . . ,       1 
Under          ;       1 

1           1 

ll    1 

i 
i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i  l  —  ' 
i  i  — 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 


Number  of  Records 

Average 

Over 

Under 


1         — 
1 


Number  of  Records 

Average 

Over 

Under 


GRAND  SUMMARY,    1920. 


212 
21 


210 
25 


210 
60 


192 

40 

2 

150 


141 

68 

9 

64 


124 

22 

7 

95 


213 

140 

58 

15 


213 

111 

33 

69 


121 
43 
10 


SUMMARY  OF  1919  FOR  COMPARISON. 


Number  of  Records 

Average 

Over 

Under 


254 

250 

249 

240 

168 

136 

248 

248 

116 

109 

85 

141 

84 

14 

107 

107 

83 

25 

34 

28 

8 

1 

12.1 

51 

55 

110 

130 

71 

7(i 

121 

18 

87 

August 


1920. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed   by    correspondents.'] 

A  Good  Strawberry  for  a  Wet  Season. — From 
correspondents  in  many  parts  of  the  country  I 
leam  the  Strawberry  crops  were  almost  a 
failure.  With  me,  this  was  the  oase  with  Royal 
Sovereign,  but  I  found  Givon's  Late  Prolific 
withstood  tlie  very  wet  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Strawberry  season  and 
ripened  a  good  average  crop.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learai  if  other  gardeners'  experience 
coincides  with  the  above,  also  if  any  other 
variety  produced  a.  satisfactory  crop  this  season. 
H.   Wheeler,    Wen  tor    Castle  Gardens. 

Sweet  Peas  at  Castle  Milk,  Lockerbie.— Sweet 
Peas  are  always  magnificently  grown  at  Castle 
Milk,  Lockerbie  and  Dumfriesshire  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  W.  Buchanan  Jardine,  Bart.  Mr.  John 
Jeffrey,  his  gardener,  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
these  flowers,  which  are  so  valuable  where  large 
quantities  of  cut  blooms  aTe  required,  as  at 
Castle  Milk.  In  addition  to  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts,  a  selection  of  the  novelties  and 
newer  varieties  is  always  added  for  trial.  This 
year  the  Sweet  Peas  at  Castle  Milk  are  splendid. 
They  are  grown  on.  tall,  strained  wire  supports, 
and  are  magnificent  plants,  so  thinly  planted 
as  to  secure  strong  growth  and  the  finest  flowers. 
One  of  the  finest  is  Tea  Rose,  of  great  beauty 
and  of  a  colour  that  reminds  one  of  some  of  the 
exquisite  flowers  which  give  it  the  name  and 
which  are  so  difficult  to  describe.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  size  and  substance.  Hawlmark 
Pink  is  lovely,  and  well  deserves  its  reputation, 
the  colour  being  superb.  Jack  Cornwall,  V.C., 
while  a  very  fine  blue  has  a  tendency  to  lose 
colour  in  some. places  unless  the  weather  is  of 
the  most  favourable  kind.  Mrs.  Arnold  Hitch- 
cock proves  very  good,  and  Mrs.  Torn  Jones 
is  much  admired.  The  President  is  very  fine 
indeed,  while  Dobbie's  Mauve  and  King  Mauve 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  longer-stemmed.      Visitor. 

Leaf  Curl  on  Peach  Trees. — I  was  pleased  and 
interested  to  read  the  note  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  H.  Henderson  on  page  49  as  his  experience 
exactly  coincides  with  my  own.  I  believe  this 
trouble  is  caused  entirely  by  climatic  conditions, 
and  have  always  found  that  picking  off  the 
affected  leaves  immediately  the  trouble  is  seen, 
syringing  the  trees  once  or  tiwioe  daily,  and 
doing  everything  possible  to  promote  healthy 
growth  will  prove  that  the  trouble  is  not  a 
serious  one.  Here  we  have  many  Peach 
trees  on  a  west  wall,  and,  fortunately,  this 
season,  we  have  not  had  the  slightest  trace 
of  leaf  curl,  and  the  trees  are  fruiting  remark- 
ably well.  When  quite  a  lad,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  -work  under  a  very  capable  hardy 
fruit  grower,  and  he  then  held  the  same  opinion 
as  I  do  to-day.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  one  seldom,  if  ever  sees  leaf  curl 
affecting  trees  under  glass.  E.  'Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens. 

Gentiana  septemfida.— Many  people  have  been 
puzzled,  myself  among  them,"  to  account  for  the 
use  of  "  septemfida  " — sevenxileft — as  the 
specific  name  of  this  Gentian.  Mr.  Reginald 
Fairer  writes  of  it  as  'bearing  "  ten  or  five-cleft 
flowers,"  and,  as  a  rule,  the  corolla  has  five 
main  segments,  alternating  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  which  are  deeply  divided 
into  a  number  of  thread-like  teeth  or  tooth-like 
threads,  adding  much  to  the  richness  of  the 
bloom.  On  a  large  clump  here,  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  same  pla.ee  in  the  border  for  very 
many  years,  I  have  never  seen  a  flower  with 
more  than  five  main  and  five  subsidiary  corolla 
lobes;  but  among  the  seedlings  raised  from  it 
some  of  them  produce  among  the  ordinary  five- 
ten  corollas  blossoms  with  seven  main  segments, 
and  as  many  subsidiary  ones,  the  calyx,  usu- 
ally five-cleft,  conforming  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lobes.  But  whereas  there  are  also  on 
the  same  plants  flowers  with  six  main  and  six 
subsidiary  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  a  like 
number  of  calyx  lobes,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  five-ten  arrangement  is  normal,  and  that 
"septemfida  "  is  a  misleading  misnomer. 
I/eihrit  Maxwell,  Mowreith, 
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Scientific  Committee. 

July  13. — Present :  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles 
(in  the  chair),  H.  J.  Page,  J.  W.  Odell,  W. 
Hales,  J.  Fraser,  Col.  Rawson  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (hon.  sec.). 

Various  Fruits. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  fruit  of 
Erodium  gruinum  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the 
awn  in  burying  the  seed.  He  also  showed  fruit 
of  Viburnum  fragrans,  now  fruiting  in  his 
garden.  Mr.  Farrer  had  reported  the  fruit  of 
tills  shrub  to  be  edible,  but'  it  is  very  small. 

White- fruited  Elder. — Mr.  Fraser  showed 
examples  of  the  white-fruited  form  of  the  com- 
mon Elder,  which  he  had  found  growing  wild 
near  Ashtead  Common,  Surrey. 

Hybrid  Lily. — Mr.  Dykes  showed  a  hybrid 
between  Lilium  speciosum  X  (L.  sulphureum  9 
x  L.  regale).  The  flower  as  shown  had  no 
particularly    remarkable   characteristics. 

Leaf  Division  at  Will. — Col.  Rawson  showed 
a  Tropaeolum  tuberosum  stem,  the  leaves  of 
which,  he  stated,  had  been  divided  at  will  by 
selective  screening,  thus  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  a  previous  year.  In  addition,  leaves 
which  opened  three-lobed  had  been  made  four- 
lobed  within  three  days,  and  if  two  leaves 
developed  at  the  same  node  they  were  not 
necessarily  divided  alike.  He  also  showed  petals 
of  a  Hugh  Dickson  Rose,  whose  change  of  colour 
to  an  indigo-crimson  had  been  traced  to  the 
reduction  in  the  water  supply  by  a  caterpillar 
living  amongst  them. 


sent  by  Messrs.  Laxtox  Bros,  and  Messrs. 
Nutting  and  Son;  and  No.  114,  Duke  of 
Albany,  sent  by   Messrs.   Sutton  and  Sons. 

Highly  Commended. — No.  37,  Paragon,  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  Hawkins  ;  No.  40,  Reading  Market, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ;  Nos.  55  and 
56.  King  Edward,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ;  Nos.  82  and  83,  Thos. 
Laxton,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  and 
Messrs.  Nutting  and  Sons;  No.  101,  Royal 
Standard,  sent  from  Lancashire  County  Coun- 
cil Farm;  and  No.  112,  Edwin  Beckett,  sent  by 
Messrs.   Nutting  and  Son. 

Commended. — Nos.  75,  76,  and  77.  World's 
Record,  sent  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ; 
No.  88,  Bountiful,  sent  by  MessTs.  Sutton  and 
Sons;  and  No.  96,  Dora,  sent  by  Mr.  T. 
Lowder,   King's    Norton,    Birmingham. 


Trials  of   Peas    at    Wisley. 

The  following  Awards  to  first  Early  Peas  have 
been  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  after  trial  at  Wisley.  All  the 
varieties  were  sown  on  March  3,  and  judged  op 
Juno  11. 

Awards    of   Merit. 

No.  1,  Reading  Wonder,  fro'-i  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  ;  No.  47,  Prosperity ,  from 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons  ;  No.  54,  Electricity, 
from  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.  ;  Nos. 
79  and  80,  Prima,  from  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson  and  from  Messrs.   Nutting  and  Sons. 

Highly  Commended. — This  award  was  made 
to  : — No  7,  Chelsea  Gem,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  ;  Nos.  28  and  30,  Little  Marvel,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch: 
and  Son  ;  No.  35,  Prince  Arthur,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ;  Nos.  44  and  45, 
Superb,  sent  by  Messrs.  Nutting  and  Sons  and 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons  ;  No.  50,  Harbinger, 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes  ;  No.  59,  Skipper, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers  ;  No.  62, 
Earliest  of  All,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  ; 
No.  65.  Ringleader,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  ;  No.  71,  Aviator,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers  ;  No.  98,  Pilot  Improved,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

Commended. — The  following  sorts  were  com- 
mended :  No.  13,  Radium,  sent  by  Messrs.  F. 
Dicks  &  Co. ;  No.  18,  Peter  Pan,  sent  by  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son;  Nos.  19,  20  and  21,  Mar- 
vellous, sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  Mr.  Dawkins, 
and  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son;  No.  61,  Earliest 
of  All,  sent  hy  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  ; 
Nos.  67,  68,  and  69,  Eclip&e,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sitton  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Nutting  ikd  Son, 
and  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  ;  No.  85, 
William  I.,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons; 
No.  86,  William  I.,  Improved,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons:  Nos.  82  and  23,  Thos. 
Laxton,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  and 
Messrs.  Nutting  and  Son. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  to 
second  early  varieties,  all  of  which  were  sown 
on   March    3.  1920  :— 

Awards  of  Merit. 

No  59.  Skipper,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.  ;  No.  71,  Aviator,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.  ;  No.  72.  S:  T.  Wright,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.  ;  Nos.  73  and  74,  Admiral  Beatly, 


Trial  of   Round-seeded    Spinach   at   Wisley. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
round-seeded  Spinach  after  trial  at  Wisley : — 

First-Class  Certificate. 
No.  27,  Triumph  Improved,   sent  by   Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

No.  6,  Victoria,  sent  by  Messrs.  Cooper, 
Taker  and  Co.  ;  Long  Standing  Round, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

Highly  Commended. — No.  30,  The  Carter, 
sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co. 

Commended. — No.  12,  Viroflay,  sent  by  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son  ;  No.  18,  Common  Round, 
or  Summer,  sent  by  Messrs.    Barr  and  Sons. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  AND  ALLOT 
MENT  HOLDERS. 

July  28.— The  42nd  exhibition  of  the  Rich- 
mond Horticultural  Society,  with  which  the  Rich- 
mond Allotment  Holders'  Association  is  now  com- 
bined, was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond, 
on  a  day  that  was  one  of  the  coldest  and  wettest 
in  the  dismal  month  of  July.  We  regret  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  wept  instead  of 
smiling  upon  this  effort  to  revive  the  glories  of 
old-time  Richmond  shows,  and  we  trust  the 
financial  loss  will  not  be  a  disheartening  one. 
The  exhibition  was  a  trifle  disappointing,  remem- 
bering the  shows  of  20  and  30  years  ago,  but  it 
was  a  good  one  nevertheless,  and  dessert  fruits, 
hardy  flowers,  groups  and  vegetables  were  the 
leading  features.  Lord  Cave,  the  president,  did 
his  best  to  make  the  event  a  success ;  Lord 
Lambourne,  the  .genial  president  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  smiled  on  the  proceedings 
and  lidded  words  of  encouragement;  the  com- 
mittee, led  by  Mr.  R.  Hannen,  did  their  part 
nobly  before  and  at  the  show ;  and  the  secre- 
taries. Mr.  E.  Skelton  and  Mr.  J.  Aikman, 
ordered  ali  things  admirably — except  the 
weather.  We  would  add  that  it  is  a  very  long 
time  since  we  have  seen  class  cards  so  legibly — 
we  had  almost  said  beautifully — inscribed 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  competitors  as 
on   this  occasion. 

Considering  the  season,  fruits  were  well 
shown.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  fruits,  C. 
Hepwopth.  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Lock),  Oatlands 
Lodiie,  Weybridge,  was  the  only  competitor  and 
was  "awarded  the  first  prize  for  Foster's  Seedling 
and  Madreafield  Court  Grapes,  a  Queen  Pine- 
apple. Favourite  Melon.  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
and  Crimson  Galande  Peaches,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  The  same  exhibitor  won  first  prize 
for  black  Grapes  with  a  pair  of  fine  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  with  large,  highly  coloured 
berries.  He  was  also  first  prize-winner  for  white 
Grapes  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  J.  B. 
Hilditch,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bunney),  Asgill 
House,  Richmond,  gained  a  3rd  prize  with  the 
same  variety. 

C.  Hepwouth,  Esq.,  also  won  1st  prizes  for 
(a)  a  dish  of  Peaches  (Goshawk);  and  (b)  a 
Melon  (Favourite).  J.  E.  Saynor,  Esq.  (jjr. 
Mr.  J.  Read),  Fircroft.  Ditton  Road,  Surbiton, 
had  the  best  dish  of  Nectarines,   showing  finely 
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coloured  examples  of  Violette  Hative;  C.  Hep- 
wobth,  Esq.,  2nd,  with  Lord  Napier.  L. 
Wabde,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Allum),  Petersham 
House,  Petersham,  was  awarded  a  2nd  prize  in 
a  class  for  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits ;  he  was 
the  only  exhibitor  and  showed  two  dishes  each 
of  Gooseberries,  Apples  and  Plums. 

Roses  were  not  in  good  form,  neither  was  the 
competition  as  keen  as  it  was  at  Richmond  a 
score  of  years  ago.  Mr.  F.  J.  Jefferies, 
Thornton  Heath,  was  the  only  exhibitor  o} 
twenty-four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each — a 
very  poor  set.  He  was  also  the  only  exhibitor 
of  a  dozen  blooms  of  one  variety  and  a  dozen 
in  two  varieties,  and  was  awarded  2nd  and  1st 
prizes  respectively, 

E>y  far  the  best  set  of  Roses  was  found  in  the 
1st  prize  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Gulliver  Speight,  Market  Har- 
borough,  whose  best  flowers  were  of  George 
Dickson,  Mamie,  Joseph  Hill,  A.  Hammond, 
Gladys  Hark n ess  and  Coronation.  Mr.  Speight 
was  also  awarded  1st  prize  for  a  dozen  blooms, 
distinct. 

_Mr.  F.  J.  Jefferies  led  for  a  dozen  bunches 
of  garden  Roses,  and  L.  Warde,  Esq.,  for  six 
bunches,  each  showing  well.  In  other  classes 
Mr.  G.  J.  Favet,  Hampton  Hill;  Mr.  A.  Curtis, 
Streatham  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Martin,  Richmond  were 
the  chief  prize  winners. 

Hardy  flowers  were  a  fine  feature,  although 
ccjupetition  v. as  poor.  Lionel  Warde.  Esq.,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  and  of  twenty- 
four  bunches,  and  he  deservedly  gained  1st  prize 
in  each  case.  Some  of  his  best  bunches  were  of 
Gaillardias,  Alstroemerias,  Penfstemon,  Hele- 
nium  pumilum,  Achillea  Eupatorium,  Phloxes 
and  Hyacinthus  candicans. 

L.  Warde,  Esq.,  showed  the  best  half-dozen 
Caladiums,  all  well-grown  plants,  but  other  plants 
were  poorly  represented,  and  in  some  classes 
there  were  no  entries. 

In  the  open  class  for  nine  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Col. 
Biddulph  with  a  good  set,  which  included  Ideal 
Potatos,  Intermediate  Carrots,  Improved  Reading 
Onions,  Globe  Beet  and  Sutton's  Earliest 
Cabbages.  Mr.  J.  Denton,  Lower  Mortlake 
Road,  Richmond,  2nd. 

The  premier  award  in  the  class  provided  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  was  won  by  Col. 
L'iddulph  (gr. .  Mr.  E.  Montague),  who  had  a 
good  set  of  six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  his 
best  specimens  being  those  of  Empress  Potatos, 
New  Red  Intermediate  Carrots,  Table  Dainty 
Marrow  and  Improved  Reading  Onions ;  Lady 
P.  Stanhope-Hanson  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Shanks),  The 
Grange,  Wraysbury,  2nd;  and  Mr.  E.  Watts, 
Analey  Road,  Richmond,  3rd. 

Mr.  E.  Mole,  Sandycombe  Road.  Richmond, 
led  in  the  local  class  for  eight  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  showed  capital  Carrots.  Onions.  Runner 
Beans  and  Cauliflowers.  For  six  kinds  Mr.  R. 
Raper,  Alexandra  Road,  Richmond,  won  first 
prize.  Prominent  prize-winners  in  other  vege- 
table classes  were  Mr.  R.  Keen.  Manor  Grove, 
Richmond;  Mr.  J.  Denton  ;  Mr.  E.  Mole; 
Sandycombe  Road,  Richmond;  Mr.  E.  Watts; 
and  Mr.  Raper,  the  latter  proving  'a  most 
successful  competitor  and  winning  the  special 
prizes  for  the  Ibest  dish  of  Potatos,  the  Cour- 
lander  Cup  offered  to  the  winner  of  most  first 
prizes,  and  the  Toogood  Championship  prize 
offered  for  the  highest  points. 

A  few  displays  were  provided  by  the  trade. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  were  represented 
by  a  large  group  of  handy  flowers.  Holly- 
hocks formed  the  centre  of  the  group,  then  came 
a  selection  of  Phloxes,  while  annuals  in  great 
variety,  with  Violas  and  Antirrhinums  filled 
the  rrmamder  of  the  space  /Large  Gold  Medal). 
Mr.  E.  J.  Fisher  showed  Violas  (Silver  Medal). 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Road  Nui-series.  -con- 
tributed a  group  of  handsome  Palms  set  amid 
scarlet  Salvias,  Plumbago  capensis.  Begonias. 
Pelargoniums,  Polvaniha  Roses  in  pots,  and 
Ferns  (Gold  Medal).  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell 
showed  a  very  interesting  group  of  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  notably  Codaaeums,  Dracaenas. 
Aralias.  Marantas,  Caladiums.  Acalvphas  and 
Rex  Begonias,  with  a  few  Gloxinias  and 
Anthuriums  as  marginal  plants  to  a  fine  group 
(Large  Gold  Medal). 


©Dituar?. 


C.  H.  Broadhead. — We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Broadhead,  of  Messrs. 
S.  Broadhead  and  Son,  Wooldale  Nurseries, 
Thongsbridge,  Huddersfield,  who  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  alt.,  after  an  illness  of  18 
months.  He  will  be  remembered  as  an  enthusiast 
in   Alpines. 

J.  Charlesworth.— By  the  death  cf  Mr. 
J.  Charlesworth,  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Hay  ward's  Heath,  early  on  Monday, 
August  '1,  Orchid  enthusiasts  have  sustained  a 
great  loss.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  Charles- 
worth had  suffered  from  bronchial  trouble  and 
it  was  from  a  severe  attack,  followed  by  heart 
failuure,  that  he  succumbed  in  his  70th  year. 
Although  born  in  Bradford  and  brought  up  in 
the  wool  trade,  he  never  liked  the  business  and 
quite  early  in  life  he  made  a  hobby  of  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids.  He  was  very  success- 
ful, chiefly  because  he  brought  a  well-trained 
mind  to  hear  upon  all  the  problems  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  addition  to  a  love  of 
plants.  In  due  course  he  commenced  business 
as  an  Orchid  grower,  importer  and  raiser  at 
Heaton,  Bradford.  The  business  increased 
rapidly,,  necessitating  the  acquisition  of  a 
second  nursery  and  the  addition  of  many  glass 
houses.  Eventually,  as  further  expansion  be- 
came necessary,  he  sought  a  sunnier  site  and 
found  it  at  Hayward's  Heath.  Here  he  created 
an  establishment  second  to  none  and  fitted  in 
every  way  for  the  raising  and  cultivation  of 
Orchids.  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  a  clever  raiser 
of  Orchids  and  a  large  number  of  interesting 
and  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrids  remain  as  a 
record  of  his  skill  and  patience.  In  all  his 
wor!:  as  a  hybridist  he  had  an  end  in  view,  and 
though  he  was  not  always  successful  his  suc- 
cesses were  numerous.  If  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  produce  the  fine  race  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  xant  botes,  his  name  would 
have  been  honoured  in  horticulture,  but  these 
pages  have  recorded  other  wonderful  results 
of  his  skill  during  the  past  score  of  years.  In 
the  raising  and  cultivation  of  seedling  Orchids, 
Mr.  Charlesworth  was  recognised  as  a  master 
hand  ;  his  methods  were  distinct  and  as  certain 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  when  so  many  conditions 
have  to  be  considered.  These  methods  were 
the  outcome  of  long  years  of  study  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  propagating  house  and 
enabled  him  to  raise  Orchids  about  as  easily 
as  most  people  raise  Calbbages.  Mr.  Charles- 
worth was  always  a  generous  supporter  of  horti- 
cultural activities  and  he  encouraged  Orchid 
cultivation  by  offering  substantial  prizes,  his 
most  notable  donation  being  a  £100  cup,  offered 
for  the  best  group  of  Orchids  at  the  Interna- 
tional Horticultural  Exhibition,  held  at  Chelsea 
in  1912.  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Orchid  Com- 
mittee, and  his  charm  as  a  host  will  remain  a 
pleasant  memory  to  most  members  of  that  body. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


Owixc,  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion  on  the 
reclassification  of  railwav  rates  will  not  now 
be  taken  by  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee 
until  about  the  middle  of  September,  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  still  time  for  any  further 
suggestions  to  be  made.  These  may  prove  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  those  who  will  be  giving 
evidence  before  the  Committee.  The  Chamber 
of  Horticulture  points  out  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  realised  that  this  may  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  the  next  25  or  30  years  of  bringing 
forward  those  acute  grievances  under  which 
manv  have  suffered  since  the  last  general  classi- 
fication in  1892. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Absence  of  Colour  in  Tomato  Fruits  : 
/..  /.  A.  11.  The  unsatisfactory  colour  of  the 
Tomato  fruits  is  due  to  a  Iat-k  of  potash  in  the 
soil.  Pot1sh  may  be  supplied  as  a  top- 
dressing  either  in  the  form  of  wood-ash  or 
sulphate  of  potash.     The  latter  should  be  given 


at  the  rate  of  2  ounce  to  the  square  yard  and 
watered  in,  and  similar  applications  should  be 
made  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  until  the 
traits  ooloar  properly. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  H.  R.  Eriobotrya 
japonica — The  Loquat. — H.  B.  0.  The 
specimens  were  very  poor,  and  in  many 
cases  quite  insufficient  for  determination.. 
Those  we  can  make  out  are  as  follows: — 1, 
an  AnthuTiuni;  probably  a  form  of  A.  Scher- 
zerianuni;  '2,  Eucharis  species;  3  and  11, 
varieties  of  Begonia  Bex;  i,  Selaginella 
apoda ;  8,  Ceropegiia  Woodii ;  9,  Selaginella 
Kraussiana. —  W.  B.  T.  :  Epipactis  purpurata 
— L.  H.  :  1,  Arabis  petrea;  2,  Gnaphalium 
lanatum ;  3,  Buddleia  variabilis  Veitchii. — 
J.  E.  D.  :  1,  Bryonia  dioica ;  2,  Solanum 
dulcamara.  (Both  plants  are  poisonous  and 
dangerous  to  cattle). — J.  H.  :  1,  Pyrus 
Aria  2%  Crataegus  cordata. — .4.  N.  1, 
Pernettya  mucronata :  2,  Senecio  Veitch- 
ianus :  3.  Lonicera  involucrata ;  4.  Sino- 
menium  diversifolium  ;  5,  Hypericum  Hookeri- 
aniuin  (sometimes  named  H.  oblongi  folium) ; 
6,  Gleditschia  triacanthos  (Honey  Locust) ;  7, 
Pyrus  pinnatifida  ;  8,  Spiraea  sorbifolia;  9, 
Cupressus  pisifera.  var.  squarrosa ;  10, 
Spiraea  japonica;  11,  Prenanthes  virgata, 
11.  11.  H.  1,  Aleseiubrvanthemum  blandum ; 
2,  not  recognised :  3.  Trachelium  coeruleum  ; 
4,  Campanula  laetiflora. — 11".  and  S.  Inula 
Helenium.— E.  M.  Rhus  Cotinus.— C.  C.  1, 
2,  11.  and  19,  not  recognised ;  3,  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium  :  4,  Sidalcea.  Candida ;  5,  Lysi- 
machia  quadrifolia ;  6.  Lythrum  salicaria  ;  7, 
QEnothera  fruticosa;  8,  Polemonium  coerul- 
eum :  9,  Polemonium  coeruleum ;  10,  Senecio 
tangutious ;  12.  Lilium  species  (send  when  in 
flower);  13,  Dictamnus  albus  var.  purpurea; 
14,  Funkia  Fortuneii ;  16.  Sidalcea  spicata  ;  17. 
Salvia  species,  probably  nemorosa ;  18,  Alstroe- 
nieria  aurantiaca;  20.  Salvia  Horminum ;  21, 
Stachys  grandiflora ;  specimens  unnumbered, 
Astrantia  major  and  Clematis  recta  var. 

Rose  Leaves  Injured.  M.  W.  A.  The  leaves 
received  were  disfigured  by  the  Black  spot 
disease.  All  diseased  foliage  should  be 
burned.  Planlts  that  are  attacked  should  be 
drenched  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  of  sulphate  to 
3  gallons  of  water,  in  early  spring  before 
■the  [buds  expand).  TJie  soil  around  the 
plants  should  also  be  sprayed  with  this  mix- 
ture. 

Shot-hole  Fungus  on  Peach  Leaves.  A.  C. 
The  disease  causing  the  Peach  leaves  to  fall 
and  responsible  for  the  holes  on  the  leaves 
is  the  Shot-hole  fungus  (Cercospora  eircurn- 
scissa).  All  fallen  leaves  should  be  gathered 
and  burnt  and  affected  leaves  on  the  tree 
should  at  once  be  removed.  Bordeaux  'nix- 
ture  is  sometimes  advised  for  spraying,  but 
ilhis  is  liable  to  injure  the  foliage  of  the  tree, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  use  a  self-boiled 
lime  and  sulphur  compound.  Spraying 
operations  should  commence  when  the  young 
leaves  are  expanding  and  be  continued  at 
brief  intervals  subsequently. 

Tomato  Leaves  Injured  :  C .  A  biting  insect  of 
some  kind  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
injuiy,  bat  there  were  no  specimens  present  to 
enable  us  to  identify  the  pest;  nor  was  there 
any  fungous  disease  present  on  the  leaves.  If 
you  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  plants 
both  by  day  and  night,  you  will  probably  dis-. 
cover  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Sport:  G.  H.  Most 
varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  inclined  to 
sport  or  vary  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers; 
indeed,  many  of  the  best  varieties  in  commerce 
have  originated  as  sports.  The  scarlet  variety 
may  at  first  have  been  a  sport  from  the  other, 
ami  so  a  simple  case  of  reversion  has  occurred. 
On  Hie  contrary,  the  distinct  flower  may  be  a 
sport  from  the 'scarlet  kind.  The  flowers  were 
too  faded  to  show  their  true  character. 


Communications    Received—  W.    T.— ■  K      P.     B. 
,1      \      ]>. — 0.    rtnd    Co.— H.    E.    D—  M.    L— L.    1. 
A.  G.-P.   H.-E.   M.   B.-S.    L.-T.  B^-C.  W.-T-F.  J. 
_c    c.—A.  G  — S.  I..— A.  O  — J.  C— T.  B.-E.    M.— 
H.    D. 
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Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during;  the  last  tfty 
years   at  Greenwich,   61.8°. 

Actual  Temperature: — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London,  Wednesday,  Aug.  11. 
10   a.m.;    Bar.   30.3;    temp.    66°.    Weather — Dull. 


Mr.  Henry  Vendelmans,  a 
Forestry  by  Belgian  agriculturist,  advo- 
Precultures.  cates  in  an  article  entitled 
Forestry  by  Precultures* 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  preliminary 
forest  tree  cultivation  before  planting  is 
undertaken.  The  system,  which  he  recom- 
mends for  application  on  land  which  is  so 
poor  that  it  is  incapable  of  bearing  crops, 
consists  in  first  clearing  the  land  and  then 
ploughing,  subsequent  to  a  dressing  of  from 
j'  to  i\  ton  of  burnt  lime  where  deciduous  or 
lime-loving  Conifers  are  to  be  planted,  the 
oepth  of  the  plough  to  var/  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land,  from  8  in.  to  14  in.,  or 
in  the  case  of  soil  with  a  hard  pan,  plough- 
ing or  subsoiling.  Where  the  soil  is  poor 
no  cultivation  is  don?  in  the  first  year,  but 
artificials,  for  example,  raw  mineral  phos- 
phates or  'basic  slag  and  potash,  are  spread 
£iid  hanowed  in.  The  first  (rop  to  be  sown  is 
yellow  Lupins — i  cwt.  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
and  on  poor  land  with  a  scant  vegetation  it 
is  advisable  to  inoculate  the  land  by  spread- 
ing soil  from  a  field  which  has  grown  yellow 
Lupins,  at  the  rate  of  4  loads  to  the  acre. 
The  yellow  Lupin  is  a  better  green  manure 
■cro|p  than  the  blue  Lupin  in  that  it  stands 
drought  better,  grows  quicker  and  yields 
a  bulkier  crop.  In  order  to  recover  the  cost 
•of  these  preliminary  operations  a  farm  crop 
is  taken  after  the  Lupins  have  been  ploughed 
in  at  their  flowering  time  ;  the  crop  recom- 
mended being  winter  corn.  In  certain 
cases  a  second  corn  crop  may  he  taken,  and 
in  that  case  a  second  sowing  (broadcast)  of 
yellow  Lupins  is  made  in  the  first  earn  crop 
so  that  it  remains  to  be  ploughed   in   subse- 

•  The   Quarterly    Journal    of    Forestry,    XIV.      July. 


quentlv  to  the  cutting  of  the  corn  and  before 
the  first  frosts.     The  taking  of  the  corn  crop 
is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with   the  exploita- 
tion of  the  ground  for  forestry :   for   Firs  or 
.Spruces    are    planted    with    the    corn    from 
December   onwaid.     The  seediing   trees   put 
in    must,   of  course,    be  small,   and   they  are 
planted    by    slitting   by   means    of    a    spade; 
or  in  the  case  of  trees  which  may  be  raised 
from    seed   and    need   no    transplanting   seed 
may    be    sown    with    the    corn.       By   either 
means   it    is  claimed    that  a   year   is    saved. 
Mr.    Vendelmans    is  enthusiastic   in  the   ad- 
vocacy   of    this    method    of    preparing    land 
for    afforestation,  of    bringing    il    within    the 
ambit  of  agriculture  profit  and  of  recovering 
the  cost  of  preparation  by  one  or  more  agri- 
cultural crops.     He   predicts  that    the   intro- 
duction  of  the  system  will   qpen   a  new  era 
for    forestry    in    many    countries.     It    is,    olf 
course,  self-evident  that  the  principles  under- 
lying  the   proposed    practice  are    sound    and 
certainly    the    idea   is    attractive    of    making 
the  corn  crop-  pay  for  extra  cost  of  prepara- 
tion and   thus  providing  the  forest  that  is  to 
be    with    a    permanent    endowment    in    the 
form  of  better  soil  conditions  ;  but,   foresters 
will     require     fuller    data     wth     respect     to 
costs  and  returns  before  adopting  the  method 
on     a    large     scale.       The     Editor    of     The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  in  a  footnote 
to   Mr.   Vendelman's  article,  expresses  doubt 
as    to  -whether    in    present   circumstances    of 
food   shortage,    it   is   desirable   to  plant  trees 
on   land  Which   can   be  brought  under   agri- 
cultural cultivation  ;  but  we  take  it  that  there 
is   a  considerable  area  of  land   which   could 
not  profitably   be   brought   under  permanent 
agricultural     cultivation     but    which    might, 
nevertheless,  be  cultivated  sufficiently  to  give 
an   agricultural   crop  and   at   the   same  time 
be   permanently  improved   to  such  an   extent 
as  to  give  a  better  chance  of  successful  tim- 
ber growing  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  it   been    used   for   afforestation    purposes 
without   any   method   of  "preculturc." 


Antirrhinums  at  Wisley. — One  of  the  most 
attractive  displays  to  be  found  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley, 
Ripley.  Surrey,  is  provided  by  the  great  trial 
of  Antirrhinums.  The  plants  are.  now  at  their 
best  and  visitors  have  an  unusual  opportunity  of 
making  notes  of  the  heights  and  floral  colours 
of  the  many  varieties  here  brought  together, 
whilst  the  display  as  a  whole  gives  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  Antirrhinums  in  the  flower  garden. 
Other  features  of  interest  at  the  present  time  at 
Wnley  are  the  Herbaceous  Borders,  the  Rock 
Garden,  the  Grapes  in  the  large  vinery,  and  the 
splendid  crop  of  Apples  in  the  fruit  quarters  on 
the  high  ground. 

Death  of  the  Raiser  of  Peasgocd's  Nonsuch 
Apple. — A  Stamford  newspaper  has  lately 
recorded  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Francis 
Peasgood.  an  old  resident  of  Stamford,  who 
recently  died  at  Worthing  in  his  80th  year.  This 
was  the  Mr.  Peasgood  who  introduced  the. 
famous  Apple  which  bears  his  name.  He  kept  a 
boot  and  shoe  shop  in  High  Street.  Stamford, 
for  some  years,  and  left  Stamford  in  1874, 
eventually  moving  to  Worthing  in  1913.  It 
appears  from  some  notes  in  the  Stamford 
Mercury  that  the  Apple  was  really  raised  by 
Mr.  Peasgood's  wiFe,  who  sowed  some  Apple 
pips  in  her  father's  garden  at  Grantham;  all  the 
seedlings  died  except  one,  and  this  was  removed 
to  Stamford  when  she  was  married.  Seven  years 
afterwards  it  bore  fruits ;  these  were  submitted 
to  the  late  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Thos.  Laxton,  who  was  then  at  Stam- 
ford. On  the  advice  of  these  experts  the  fruits 
were  placed  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Roval  Horticultural  Society  on  September  18. 
1872.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
the  variety  on  that  date. 


Hidalgoa  Wercklei  at  Kew. — Among  the 
climbing  plants  flowering  in  No.  4  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  Hidalgoa  Wercklei  is  now  the  chief 
attraction.  The  brilliant,  scarlet  flowers  re- 
semble those  of  a  small  single  Dahlia.  When 
first  introduced  this  climber  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  was  generally  referred  to  as 
the  climbing  Dahlia.  The  general  complaint 
against  this  plant  is  that  it  does  not  flower 
freely.  This  is  certainly  true  when  it  is  kept 
trimmed  and  trained  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
it  should  be  planted  in  a  position  where  it  will 
receive  plenty  of  light  and  may  have  plenty 
of  room  to  grow  without  having  to  be  trimmei 
The  Kew  plant  is  planted  out  in  a  bed  and 
the  growths  depend  like  a  thick  curtain  of 
dark  green  from  the  rafters  of  the  house,  whilst 
the  foliage  is  thickly  starred  with  the  brilliant 
flowers.  The  fine  effect  of  the  specimen  is  en- 
hanced by  a  silvery  mass  of  Acacia  cultri- 
formis  just  underneath.  Hidalgoa  Wercklei  was 
discovered  by  Mr  Carl  Werckle  on  a  mountain 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  was  distributed  in  1898  by 
Mr  John  Lewis  Childs.  New  York,  who  named 
it  Childsia  Wercklei.  The  same  year  he  sent  a 
plant  to  Kew,  which  first  flowered  in   1899. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Dykes'  Collection  of  Irises. — The 
announcement  in  our  advertisement  columns  of 
the  sale  of  the  major  part  of  the  collection  of 
Irises  brought  together  at  Godalming  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Dykes  is  a  matter  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  many  lovers  of  this  beautiful  family  of 
plants.  Mr.  Dykes,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  is  moving  from  Godalm- 
ing and  taking  up  his  residence  nearer  London. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
suitable  garden  wherein  to  grow  his  Iris  collec- 
tion, and  consequently  he  is  compelled  to  dispose 
of  most  of  his  plants ;  but  he  will  retain  the 
newer  hybrids,  and  also  his  undowered  seed- 
lings, and  these  will  occupy  considerable  spajce. 
As  Mr.  Dykes  is  an  authority  on  Irises  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  be  able  to  continue  the  study 
of  this  genus  and  to  raiise  new  and  beautiful 
hybrids  and  varieties. 

British  Florists'  Federation. — The  second 
number  of  Tin:  Florists'  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Florists'  Federation, 
although  quite  distinct  from  its  predecessor,  is 
equally  interesting.  The  Editorial  notes  indi- 
cate the  work  accomplished  by  the  Federation 
during  the  present  year  and  have  special 
reference  to  the  part,  played  by  it'  at  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  Antweip  Fetes,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Federation  Horti'cole  Profes- 
sionelle  International  held  at  Ghent.  The 
report  of  the  Commtittee  for  1919  is  published, 
and  there  &re  interesting  articles  dealing  with 
the  desirability  of  co-operation  among  florists 
and  flower  growers,  and  horticultural  sundries. 
From  the  growers'  point  of  view  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  is  that  of  Paeonies  for 
Cut  Flowers,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Leak,  of  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath  and  Co.,  Wisbech.  The  issue  con- 
cludes with  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
members  and  the  rules  of  the  Federation. 

Hot  Water  Treatment  of  Diseased  Daffodil 
Bulbs. — An  interesting  demonstration,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Spalding  Bulb  Growers' 
Association  took  place  at  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  Munro,  The  Makings,  Spald- 
ing, on  Tuesday  the  3rd  inst.  By  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  j.  K.  Rambottom,  N.  D.  Hort., 
the  investigator  of  the  eelworm  disease  of  Daffo- 
dils, and  Messrs.  Charles  Hearson  and  Company 
Ltd.,  London,  scientific  instrument  manufactur- 
ers, an  apparatus  capable  of  soaking  one  and 
a  half  hundredweight  of  infected  bulbs  has  been 
designed.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  tanks, 
the  inner  or  soaking  tank  for  receiving  the 
bulbs  being  perforated  and  fitted  with  a  self- 
locking  lid.  The  temperature  is  controlled 
by  means  of  an  automatic,  patent  thermostat 
and  the  heat  may  be  applied  by  either  gas,  elec- 
tricity or  oil,  so  that  growers  who  are  situated 
away  from  a  gas  or  electrical  supply  may  utilise 
the  hot  water  treatment.  The  apparatus  on  view 
was  in  perfect  working  order,  and  during  the 
demonstration,  which  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
the  thermometer  stood  constantly  at  110°  F.,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  forty  or  so  growers  who 
were  present  that  Messrs.  Hearson  and  Co.,  had 
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constructed  an  apparatus  as  nearly  fool-proof  as 
possible.  The  price  of  the  apparatus,  complete 
with  all  fittings,  is  £35,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  smaller  grower  is  now  in  a  position 
to  fight  the  disease  which  at  one  time  threatened 
the  extinction  of  commercial  Daffodil  cultivation 
in  this  country.  The  hot  water  treatment  has 
been  applied  successfully  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
farms  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons  and 
Messrs.  Geo.  Monro,  Spalding,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  Dutch  growers  are  now  adopting 
this  form  of  treatment,  which  originated  from 
the  researches  of  a  young  British  student.  Ali 
communications  respecting  the  supply  of  the 
hot  water  apparatus  for  dealing  with  diseased 
Daffodil  bulbs  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  K. 
Ramsbottom  c.o.  Messrs.  Geo.  Monro,  The 
Mailings,    Spalding. 

Hemlock  Poisoning.— The  very  poisonous 
nature  of  Hemlock  was  disclosed  at  an  inquest 
held  at  Wrexham  a  few  days  ago.  Some  school- 
boys camping  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Dee. 
near  Rossett,  had  used  the  stems  of  Hemlock  as 
peashooters,  and  as  a  result  one  of  them  died  of 
Hemlock  poisoning. 

R.H.S.  War  Relief  Fund.— The  large 
amount  of  assistance  which  the  Committee  of 
the  R.H.S.  War  Relief  Fund  has  been  able  to 
render  in  the  devastated  areas  in  France.  Belgium 
and  Serbia  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  those 
who    contributed    to    the    fund.  It    is    with 

a  Anew  to  emphasising  the  value  of  the  relief 
given,  that  we  publish  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (Treasurer  of  the 
Fund)  from  Mrs.  K.  E.  Griffin.  Directrice  de 
Poste  de  Secours,  La  Bassee  (Nord),  France, : — 
"  It  may  interest  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  know  how  much  their 
generous  gifts  of  seeds  and  fruit  trees  have  been 
appreciated  in  this  devastated  part  of  France. 
I  distributed  a  large  number  of  the  packets 
which  were  sent  to  La  Bassee.  to  people  living 
i'i  the  outlying  districts,  who  were  most  grate- 
ful for  the  gifts  of  the  Society  which  have  en- 
couraged and  enabled  them  to  cultivate  many 
a  piot  of  land  which  would  otherwise  have  lain 
waste.  The  seeds  have  yielded  splendidly  and 
vegetables  are  plentiful,  thanks  to  the  magnifi- 
cent gift  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
War  Relief  Fund.  As  an  Englishwoman  I  am 
delighted  to  see  how  much  the  gift  has  been 
appreciated  and  assure  you  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  La  Bassee  and  those  of  the 
country  districts.-1 

An  Open  Space  for  Stepney.  — If  the  efforts 
now  being  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  are  successful,  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  crowded  parts  of  the  Borough 
of  Stepney  will  have  an  open  space.  The 
Association  has  obtained  an  option  to  purchase 
Prince's  Square,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  m  extent.  This  space  was  formeiiev  the 
churchyard  and  burial  ground  attached  to  the 
Swedish  Church.  The  London  County  Council 
has  promised  a  contribution  of  £2,500  towards 
the  purchase  price  of  £3,500;  the  Poulter 
Trust  has  promised  £500,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  a  similar  sum.  The 
Stepney  Borough  Council  will  undertake  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  square  as 
a  public  open  space,  but  there  remains  to  be 
found  a  sum  of  £1.300  or  £1.400  for  legal  ex- 
penses and  putting  the  ground  in  order.  The 
Association  will  be  grateful  for  assistance  in 
this   connection. 

Need  for  a  National  Rose  Garden. — The 
many  Rusarians  who  desire  to  see 
a  National  Rose  Garden  formed  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  a  writer  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Nineteenth  Century — W. 
Morris  Colles— supports  their  views.  He 
writes  :— It  is  an  amazing  reflection  that  the 
Rose  as  our  national  flower  should  have  had  so 
little  national  recognition.  Many  of  our  old 
English  favourites  have  been  lost  to  art  and 
commerce  already,  and  many  more  will  soon 
follow  them  into  the  limbo  "of  the  has-beens. 
Few  of  us  would  care  to  see  the  garden  follow 
the  farm  into  the  net  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. We  have  little  reason  to  be  'enamoured 
of  State  management,   and,   fortunately  perhaps. 


little  reason  to  fear  it.  But  there  must  be  Rose- 
lovers  enough  to  make  a  National  Rose  Garden 
a  practicable  project.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  proposition.  It  has  been  advanced 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  appropriately  put 
forward  in  the  Rose  Annual  for  1920  as  a  suit- 
able War  Memorial.  In  any  case  the  reproach 
that  our  growers  should  have  to  go  to  the  Rosarv 
of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  La  Bagatelle, 
or  to  those  at  Washington  or  Cornell,  to  get  a 
hall-mark  of  trustworthiness  for  their  novelties 
should,  in  common  decency,  be  removed.  If 
this  established  as  the  test,  not  merely  the  ex- 
hibition value  of  the  individual  bloom  grown 
under  exhibition  conditions,  but  the  true 
natural  habit  of  the  tree  itself  in  its  most 
perfect  garden  form,  it  would  put  the  art  of 
Rose  culture  on  a  rational  as  well  as  a  national 
basis. 

Flowers  in  Season.— We  have  received  a  few 
beautiful  sprays  of  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  and 
Dierama  pulcherrima  pendula  atropurpurea  from 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  of  the  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston 
Mr.  Reuthe  states  that  the  former. 'a  Chilian 
shrub,  is  a  mass  of  flowers  this  year.  The 
Dierama.  with  its  pendulous  spikes'  of  flowers, 
quite  5  feet  high,  makes  a  very  charming 
picture. 

Children's  Gardens  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.— 
Every  Saturday  morning  about  1.200  children, 
varying  in  age  from  4  to  14  years,  are  the 
guests  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co..  at 
Dayton.  Ohio,  U.S.A.  The  voungsters  gather 
in  the  great  hall  at  the  factory  or  at  the 
City  Club,  and  they  are  taught  to  retain  health, 
form  good  habits,  and  become  good  citizens. 
This  item  in  the  welfare  work  undertaken  by 
the  company  was  commenced  about  three  year's 
ago  among  the  boys  and  girls  living  in  the  worst 
part  of  Dayton,  who  did  considerable  damage 
and  had  become  a  general  nuisance.  Instead  of 
having  the  youngsters  arrested.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Patterson  "  got  them  to  do  things."  Every  boy 
was  given  a  garden,  the  company  providing 
the  land,  tools,  seeds,  and  a  competent  instruc- 
tor. The  ringleaders  of  the  boys  were  placed 
in  charge.  The  outcome  of  the  experiment  was 
the  formation  of  the  Boys'  Garden  Company, 
organised  and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 
The  company  has  offices  and  directors,  and 
declares  a  dividend,  so  it  is  small  wonder  the 
boys  work  splendidly  and  achieve  wonderful 
results.  Gardens  aire  now  provided  for  quite 
small  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  for  older 
girls.  Not  only  do  the  youngsters  work  these 
gardens  in  admirable  fashion,  but  they  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  gardens  attached 
to  their  homes  and  created  an  enthusiasm  for 
gardening  among  parents,  relatives  and  friends. 
The  result  of  this  wonderful  work  is  seen  through- 
out the  Slidertown  district,  which,  from  being 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Dayton,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  under  the 
title  of  South  Park. 

Classified  List  of  all  Known  Dahlia  Names  — 
Prof.  J.  S.  Norton,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Dahlia  Society,  is  compiling  a  com- 
plete alphabetical  list  of  names  of  Dahlias,  'with 
brief  descriptions.  No  full  list  has  been  compiled 
for  many  years  past  and  possibly  no  serious 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  get  together  a 
complete  list  of  varietal  names.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hall,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  New 
York,  began,  several  years  ago.  an  index  of  all 
the  Dahlia  varieties,  and  in  1915  had  obtained 
between  5.000  and  6.000  names.  Prof.  Norton 
also  began  a  similar  list,  somewhat  later,  and 
hearing  of  Mr.  Hall's  list  through  the  American 
Dahlia  Society,  secured  a  copy  and  arranged  to 
help  Mr.  Hall  in  further  work.  The  war  in- 
terfered with  these  plans  and  Mr.  Hall's  un- 
fortunate condition  of  health  rendered  him 
unable  to  continue  the  work.  With  the  en- 
couragement of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  American  Dahlia  Society,  Prof.  Norton 
began  again  this  year  to  extend  the  list  and 
bring  it  uu  to  date.  The  sources  of  this  list 
are  :  (1)  Mr.  Hall's  list  as  a  basis.  (2)  Several 
hundred  catalogues  covering  the  period  from 
1890  to  1920,  but  whilst  most  of  the  recent 
American     catalogues     are     in     this     collection, 


foreign  dealers  are  not  well  represented  except 
for  1914  and  1915.  (3)  The  card  index  of 
varieties  of  cultivated  plants  begun  by  the  U.S- 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (4)  The  collection 
of  trade  catalogues  in  the  Department  library. 
Though  this  contains  thousands  of  catalogues 
it  is  still  very  incomplete.  In  the  past  libraries, 
have  not  realised  the  importance  of  collecting 
seed  and  plant  catalogues,  and  many  of  these 
valuable  records  of  the  introduction  of  culti- 
vated varieties,  and  often  the  only  record,  have- 
been  lost.  (5)  The  books  on  Dahlias  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  library  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Among  these  the  annual 
publications  of  the  English  Dahlia  Society  have 
been  a  valuable  source,  but  Prof.  Norton  has 
found  only  two  numbers  of  these  in  Washington 
libraries.  (6)  Several  horticultural  journals, 
representative  of  the  leading  Dahlia  producing 
countries.  The  principal  ones  used  are:  The- 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  the  publications  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  England; 
He  rue  Hortieole,  for  France ;  Weehblad  voor 
Blneinbolh  multure,  for  Holland;  Gartenwelt  and. 
Gartenflora   for  Germany. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Wed- 
nesday, August  18 : — Shrewsbury  Show  (two 
days).  Thursday,  August  19  ; — Perth  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show  (three  days) ;  Aberdeen 
Society's  Show  (three  days).  Friday.  August 
20 :  — Dreghorn  Society's  Show  ;  Forfar  Society  s 
Show  (two  days).  Moffat  Society's  Show ; 
Blairgowrie  and  Rattray  Society's  Show  (two- 
days).  Saturday,  August  21  : — Burntisland 
Society's  Show ;  Carnwath  Society's  Show ;■ 
Caledonian  Society's  Show;  Hutchesontown 
Society's  Show  ;  Glencairn  and  Tynron  Society's 
Show  ;  Leith  Society's  Show  ;  Maybole  Society's 
Show:  Mearns  Society's  Show;  Rutherglen 
Sccietv's  Show :  Thornhrill  Society's  Show 
d'.  rthshin  | 

"  Gardeners'   Chronicle  "   Seventy-five     Years 
Ago. — Management    of    Forced    Strawberries* — 
Practical    gardeners  know    from    experience  that 
Strawberries  forced   in  pots  early   in  the  spring, 
when  turned  out  into  the  open  air  and  planted 
til    the   ground,    afford   blossoms   throughout    the' 
sunnier.       Strawberries,     if    gently     assisted     by 
artificial  heat  under  glass  in  February,  and  the- 
temperature    gradually    raised,    afford    ripe   fruit 
towards  the  end  of  April.     But   the  fruit,  how- 
ever  beautiful   to   the    eye   and    acceptable _ at    a 
season   of  the  year  when   fruit  is  scarce,    is   al- 
ways rwatery    and   flavourless.     My    practice    for 
many    years   past   has    been,    at    the    end    of    the 
first'  week    in    May.    to    place    the    pots   on    the- 
surface  of  the  front  border  outside  mv  Grapery 
(not      plunged     in      the      ground).       Ten     days' 
exposure  to  light  and  free  ventilation  gives  the 
fruit  a  fine  colour  and  a  very  high  flavour,  much 
exceeding    the    flavour    of    Keen's    Strawberry 
grown   in   beds   in   the   open   air.     The  last   two 
seasons,  thinking  we  might  turn  this  disposition 
to  blossom   to  better   account     and   obtain    frait 
throughout  the  summer  by  taking  pains  to  keep 
the  plants  in  vigour.     As  soon  as  the  plants  hadT 
ripened    all    the   first    crop    and    were   beginning 
to  show  their  second  blossoms    I  gave  them  one 
watering  of  the  black   stable-yard   water   which 
runs    into   a    tank    in    mv    garden,    carefully    re. 
moving  all  runners.     This  brought  out  a  seo>ii  I 
crop   of   blossoms  and   fruit    as   abundant   as   the 
first  :   the   fruit  afforded   a  daily  supply  till   the- 
middle   of    August.      But    the    season    last    year 
being   so  unusually   dry.   I  had   no  black    stable 
water    in    the   tank ;    I    therefore    ordered   some 
guano,    say  a  gaTden-trowelful,   to  be  mixed   in- 
a    three-gallon   water    pot    and    let    remain    and 
soak    for  a   few  hours ;    the   plants  then,   in    the 
midde    of    August,    had    one   more    watering    of 
this    liquid    manure,     which    produced    a     third 
crop    of   blossom    and    fruit.     Early    in    October 
the   plants    were    carefully   turned    out   into   the 
open  ground  for  this  summer's  crop,  w-here  they 
continued  to  show  flowers  till  put   an  end  to  by 
frost.     And,    what   is    very    remarkable,    all    the 
plants    treated    as    above    were    more    luxuriant 
this    year,    the    leaves    of    a    darker   green,    and" 
afforded    the    largest   crop    of    fruit   in    the  open 
ground   I  ever  saw.     The  result  of  my   practice- 
has   not   a    little   surprised    many    of    my    neigh- 
hours.     John     Williams.    Pit/naston,     Worcester* 
Card.    Chron.,   August  16th,    1845. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


THE   CINERARIA 

For  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration 
no  florist's  flower  is  more  popular,  or  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  Cineraria.  The  plants 
are  sturdy,  compact  in  growth  in  the  case  of 
many  strains,  with  flowers  of  the  finest  shape 
and  substance.  Cineraria  flowers  exhibit  some 
of  the  richest  fend  brightest  of  self  colours,  in- 
cluding every  conceivable  shade  of  carmine, 
crimson  and  pink,  as  well  as  pure  white.  Others 
have  define*!  margins  with  zones  of  various 
colours.  No  doubt  the  florists'  race  originated 
from  C.  cruenta,  C.  populifolia,  and  other 
species,  but  by  continual  selection  of  the  best 
seedlings  and  skilful  cross-fertilisation,  the  race 
has  been  brought  to  the  present  state  of  per 
faction. 

Cinerarias  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds  in 
August  or  September  in  light,  fine  foil  in 
shallow  pans  or  pots,  and  lightly  covered.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  formed  one  or  two 
leaves  they  should  be  pricked  out  separately,  in 
somewhat  richer  soil,  and  subsequently,  as  they 
become  strong  enough,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots  and  afterwards  repotted 
as  necessary.  From  seeds  sown  in  April  .a 
May,  plants  large  enough  for  all  decorative  pur- 
poses may  be  produced.  In  the  after  treatment, 
the  aim  should  ba  to  secure  as  firm  a  growth  as 
possible.  Good,  sturdy  plants  with  leaves  i  f 
medium  size  are  the  best.  To  retain  a  goc.d 
variety,  offsets  may  be  taken  from  the 
plants  which  have  finished  blooming.  When 
the  offsets  have  made  two  or  three  leaves 
remove  them,  with  the  roots  uninjured,  put 
them  in  small  pots,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame 
or  hand  light,  and  shade  them  from  the  bright 
sunshine. 

A  comparatively  new  strain  of  the  florists' 
Cineraria,  with  very  distinct  colouring,  is 
Antique  Rose.  The  plants  are  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit  and  produce  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  beautiful  shades  of  rose.  Inter- 
mediate Blue  has  flowers  of  a  deep,  rich,  blue 
shade.  Matador  is  very  distinct  and  has  flowers 
of  a  rich,  reddish  shade;  it  is  similar  in  habit 
to  Antique  Rose.  The  flowers  of  Pompadour 
have  a  red,  pink,  or  white  ground,  clearly  striped 
with  various  shades  of  colour.  Snowball  has 
pure  white  flowers  and  a  dwarf,  compact  habit. 
A  most  useful  strain  is  stellata,  or  the  Star 
Cineraria.  Tho  plants  are  magnificent  for 
conservatory  decoration,  growing  to  the  height 
of  2  to  2^  feet.  The  large  heads  of  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  stalks,  the  individual  blooms 
being  sta.r-shaped,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the 
florists'  varieties,  whilst  the  colours  are  all  com- 
binations of  white,  violet,  blue,  pink,  and  lilac, 
almost  to  red,  but  the  objectionable  magenta 
shades  have  been  eliminated.  The  Star  Cine- 
rarias are  valuable  as  cut  flowers. 

Amongst  the  many  distinct  hybrids  which 
have  been  laised  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
Cactus  and  Feltham  Beautv  strains  are  of  great, 
merit.  The  Cactus  strain  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  colours,  with  petals  slightly  bent  and 
twisted  near  the  tips.  Feltham  Beauty  is  the 
result  of  crossing  the  florists'  varieties  with  C. 
Heritieri.  The  Cactus  variety  derived  from 
Intermediate  Blue  x  Heritieri  produces  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  clear  blue  colour,  and  has  a  light 
and  graceful  habit.  The  Feltham  Beauty  strain 
is  free  flowering,  of  elegant  form  and  quite  dis- 
tinct, carrying  loose,  lightly  branched  heads  of 
large  blooms. 

Decorator  (Feltham  Beauty  (carmine)  x  Heri- 
tieri) has  flowers  of  a  bright  cerise  colour. 
Feb  ham  Beauty  Royal  Blue  has  deep  blue 
flowers  with  yeilow  centres.  Feltham  Bouquet 
(stellata  x  multiflora)  is  a  large,  tree-like 
variety,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft., 
of  branching  habit,  and  hears  an  abundance  of 
rosy-lilac  flowers.  This  is  a  noble  plant  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Feltham 
Bcuquet  compacta  is  a.  dwarf  form  with  p.ile 
mauve  flowers 

C.  flavescens  (Feltham  Beauty  (blue)  x 
Senecio  auriculatirsimus)  has  blooms  of  a 
beautiful,  creamy  yellow  colour:  these  open 
primrose  yellow   and   fade  to  cream  colour   with 


age.  Sunrise  (Feltham  Beauty  (pink)  x  Senecio 
aurioulatissiinus)  produces  creamy  white  flowers 
edged  with  rose-pink.  Those  two  hybrids  are 
the  most  distinct  of  all  Cinerarias  and  should 
prove  to  be  the  forerunners  of  quite  a  new  race. 
Fairy  Queen  (cruenta  X  Heritieri)  is  a  free, 
late-flowering  hybrid,  with  white  flowers  in 
which  the  centre  and  tips  of  the  petals  are 
reddish-brown  Fantasy  (cruenta  x  Feltham 
Beauty  (carmine)  has  deep  magenta  flowers,  and 
is  of  light  and  graceful  habit.  These  hybrids 
are  all  very  free-flowering,  quite  distinct,  and 
have  flowers  of  elegant  form  and  pleasing  shades 
of  colour,  carried  in  loose,  light,  branching  heads. 
John  Heal,   Y.M.H. 


but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  scorching  of 
the  foliage.  There  are  a  few  hybrids,  notably 
Dda-Laelia  Veitchii,  Dia-Cattleya  Sanderae  and 
D.-C.  Colmaniae,  and  they  have  proved  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  than  D.  bicoruntum.    T.  B. 

SOPHRO  LAELIO-CATTLEYA  LAURA. 
This  brightly-coloured  hybrid,  for  which 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were  given  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
on  July  27,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Orchid  hybridist.  Raised 
between  S.-L.-C.  Pandora.  (C.  Dowiana  X  S:-L. 
heatcnensis)  and  S.-L.-C.  Marathon  (C.  Empress 
Frederick   X    S.  L.  Psyche)  it  contains  C.  Dowi- 
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Fig.   36. — pink   victory. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


DIACRIUM  MCORNUTUM. 

The  Orchid  known  as  Epidendruni  bicoruutum 
or  Diacrium  bicornutum  is  a  difficult  subject  to 
establish  when  newly  imported,  and  difficult  to 
keep  in  good  health  for  many  years  afterwards. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  hollow,  and  probably 
become  damaged  during  the  journey  to  this 
country.  During  the  growing  period  a  high 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  are  essential, 
but  when  growth  is  completed  cooler  and  drier 
conditions  should  prevail.  Repotting  should  be 
done  soon  after  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower, 
and  when  root  action  is  evident  at  the  base  of 
the  new  growth.  Pans  or  ordinary  flower  pots 
prove  suitable  receptacles  and  should  be  rilled 
one-half  their  depth  with  drainage  material.  A 
s  litable  rooting  medium  consists  of  Osmunda-fibre 
and  Sphaguum-moss  in  equal  parts  with  a 
moderate  sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks  to  ensure  a 
free  passage  for  water,  for  although  the  plants 
enjoy  a  copious  supply  of  water  when  growing 
freely,  anything  approaching  stagnation  at  the 
roots  will  mean  disaster.  Freshly  potted  plants 
will  require  careful  watering  for  a  few  weeks. 
When  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  nearing  com- 
pletion more  sunlight  may  be  admitted  to  them, 


ana  (twice),  C.  Mossiae,  Laelia  purpurata,  L. 
cinnabainna,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora  (twice). 
Although  each  species  plays  its  part  no  doubt, 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  some  of  the  ancestors, 
the  flower  in  effect  being  like  a  medium-sized 
Cattleya  of  deep  mauve  colour,  with  a  distinct 
reddish  yellow  shade,  the  lip  being  ruby-ctrimsuii 
with  gold  lines  from  the  base.  All  the  hybrids 
used  in  the  production  of  S.-L.-C.  Laura  were 
v:.'!sed   bv  Messrs.    Charlesworth  and  Co. 


PINK  VICTORY. 


This  delightful,  new  Pink  belongs  to  the  old 
florists'  type,  and  has  flowers  of  good  size  and 
excellent  shape.  The  blooms  are  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour,  as  fragrant  as  the  Old  Clove 
Carnation,  and  borne  on  stiff  stems.  Spme  of 
the  growths  produce  as  many  as  five  flowers. 
The  variety  Victory  was  raised  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  of  Acock's  Green,  Birmingham,  from 
one  of  the  old  time  laced  Pinks.  He  has  raised 
many  beautiful  new  sorts,  and  in  the  one  illus- 
trated (Fig.  35)  he  has  produced  a  self-coloured, 
fragrant  flower  that  is  a  model  of  good  form. 
The  variety  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  when 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at   the  Chejsea  Show   on  June  1   this  year. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    Pat^man,   Gardener   to    C.    A.    Cain,    Esq..    J. P., 
The    Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Strawberries.— A  part  of  the  Strawberry 
plantation  should  be  renewed  each  year, 
as  young  plants  produce  far  superior  fruit 
to  'old  ones.  Three  years  is  the  limit 
we  allow  a  plantation,  and  when  plants 
have  occupied  the  same  site  for  this  period  it  is 
best  to  destroy  them.  Late  varieties,  such  as 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  give  the  best  returns  if 
retained  only  for  two  seasons.  For  the  mam 
Strawberry  bed  select  an  open  situation,  but 
where  early  fruits  are  required*  it  is  desirable  to 
choose  a  warm,  south  border.  On  such  a  site 
plants  will  produce  ripe  fruits  quite  a?iortnight 
earlier  than  those  growing  in  the  main  bed.  On 
the  contrary,  to  extend  the  Strawberry  season, 
late  varieties  may  be  planted  on  a  north  border. 
Where  the  plantation  is  expected  to  last  for  thre;- 
seasons  it  is  essential  that  the  ground  should  be 
worked  deeply  and  heavily  manured.  Much 
time  may  be  saved  at  this  season  of  the  year 
if  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  plantation  was 
well  trenched  and  manured  during  the  winter 
and  cropped  with  some  early  vegetable. 

Planting.— Perhaps  the  best  time  to  plant 
Strawberries  is  during  the  middle  or  end  ot 
August  or  as  soon' as  well-rooted  runners  can  be 
obtained.  When  planting  Strawberries  the  soil 
must  be  made  quite  firm'  about  their  roots. 
Should  the  weather  prove  dry  watering  must  be 
afforded  until  the  plants  have  become  well 
established.  The  distance  to  plant  may  vary 
a  little  according  to  the  condition  of  the  sod  and 
the  strength  of  the  varieties.  Rows  of  .Royal 
Sovereign  and  other  strong  growers  should  be 
from  2J,  ft,  to  3  ft,  apart,  and  the  plants  2  it. 
asunder  in  the  rows.  .Medium  growing  varieties 
may  be  planted  2  ft,  by  lj  ft. 

Varieties.— To  maintain  a  supply  of  Straw- 
berry fruits  over  as  long  a  season  as  possible  it 
is  necessary  to  grow  earlv.  midseason  and  late 
varieties.  'For  an  early  "supply  King  George. 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Vicomlesse  Herirart  de 
Thiiry  may  be  chosen  ;  for  the  main  crop.  Leader 
Laxton's  International  and  Fillbasket  ;  while 
Givon's  Late  Prolific.  Waterloo  and  Laxtor 
Latest  of  All  are  good  late  sorts. 

Newberry.— This  useful  fruit  deserves  to  be 
largely  grown  for  dessert  purposes:  it  is  also 
useful  for  cooking.  When  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered  the  old  canes  should  be  removed 
entirely,  and  the  new  growths  tied  in  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  injured  by  strong  winds. 
No  advantage  is  gained  by  overcrowding. 

Loganberry Plants  of   tin-    Loganberry    will 

require  similar  treatment  to  that   advised   lor  the 
Newberry. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

By    SiDNEr    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Lady 
Nunbubnholme,   Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

The  Dry  Wall  — Seedlings  which  have  grown 
up  on  the  dry  wall  should  lie  thinned,  and  those 
raised  in  pans  should  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Continue  to 
protect  the  latter  with  hand  lights  for  a  short 
time  so  that  the  ultimate  planting  of  the 
young  stock  in  the  wall  crevices  may  not  be 
too  long  delayed.  Where  it  is  desired  to  quickly 
propagate  Iberis,  Helianthemums,  Lithospermums 
and  si.u'lar  subjects  by  means  of  cuttings,  pre- 
pare a  t*d  of  sand  and  fine  leaf-mould,  in  equal 
proportions,  in  a  cold  frame.  Remove  the 
lUttmgs  with  a  heel  to  facilitate  striking  and 
insert  them  firmly  in  the  prepared  bed.  Keep 
the  frame  close  and  moist  and  give  shade  from 
bright  sunshine.  Place  the  rooted  cuttings  in 
small  pots  as  early  as  possible,  using  a  gritty 
compost,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  on  an  ash 
base.  Immediately  new  root  action  takes  place 
gradually    inure  the  plants   to  full   sunshine  and 


air.  Prevent  vigorous  species  from  over 
crowding  the  wall  and  tightly  fill  hollow  spaces 
with  new  compost. 

New  Stock — Lavender,  Viola,  Pentstemon, 
Gnaphalium,  Nepeta,  and  Santolina  should  be 
propagated  at  an  early  date.  The  most  con- 
venient way  to  raise  a  new  stock  of  these  plants 
in  quantity  is  in  frames  containing  6  inches  of 
fine  sandy  soil  over  a  shallow  bed  of  coarse 
cinders.  Make  the  soil  firm  and  give  it  a 
thorough  watering  immediately  after  the  cuttings 
are  inserted.  Afford  shade  from  sunshine, 
admit  a  little  air  on  warm  days,  and  lightly  spray 
the  foliage  when  closing  the  lights. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. — Standards  of  this 
plant  are  useful  for  flower  beds,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  resisting  drought,  Cuttings 
should  be  rooted  early  when  required  to  form 
standards,  potted,  and  given  the  maximum  of 
light  and  genial  warmth  during  the  winter 
months.  Cool,  moist  conditions  aid  the  quick- 
rooting  of  the  side  shoots. 

Centaurea  and  Heliotrope. — A  successful 
method  of  propagating  these  subjects  from  the 
open  is  to  provide  a  trame  with  a  north  aspect 
in  which  to  place  the  receptacles.  Pots  or  boxes 
may  be  used,  according  to  the  quantity  of  cut- 
tings to  be  rooted.  Keep  the  frame  close  and 
lightly  cover  the  glass,  to  exclude  strong  light. 
for  the  hist  ten  days.  Heliotrope  should  be  well 
rooted  in  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  insertion, 
but  Centaurea  requires  a  much  longer  period, 
especially  if  the  shoots  are  at  all  sappy.  When 
rooted,  the  plants  should  be  gradually  subjected 
to  full  sun  and  abundance  of  air.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  form  standards  of  Heliotrope,  select 
vigorous  young  plants,  pot  them  into  small  pots 
without  delay,  and  grow  them  on  in  a  warm 
pit.  If  small  Centaurea  plants  are  necessary  to 
conform  with  the  bedding  scheme  for  1921.  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  October  and  the  seedlings 
grown    under  cool    conditions, 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By    II.    W  heeler.   Gardener  to    Mrs.    Jesner.    Wenvoe 
Castle,    near    Cardiff. 

Onions.— Seeds  of  Giant  Rocea,  White  Tripoli, 
and  Ailsa  Craig  varieties  should  I  e  -own  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  this  month.  As  the 
seedlings  will  remain  where  they  are  raised  until 
required  for  transplanting  in  the  spring,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  seed  bed  should  be  well  drained  and 
of  a  fairly  rich  nature.  After  working  it  to  a  fine 
tilth,  make  the  surf  acefirm  and  sow  the  seeds  indrills 
an  inch  deep  and  drawn  one  foot  apart.  Onions 
intended  for  exhibition  will  now  be  of  consider- 
able size,  and  require  careful  treatment  to  finish 
them  perfectly.  The  soil  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  should  be  loosened,  and  loose,  brown  skins 
removed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  them 
to  mature  where  they  are  growing,  or  a  number 
of  bulbs  will  be  lost  through  splitting.  As  they 
reach  a  desirable  size,  lift  them  with  a  fork, 
trim  off  the  roots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  base 
and  remove  the  foliage  just  above  the  neck. 
After  washing  the  bulbs,  stand  then,  on  6ome 
soft  material  to  prevent  bruising.  Ripen  them 
by  placing  them  in  a  light  and  airy,  but  not 
a  sunny,  position,  otherwise  the  outer  skin  will 
shrink  and  crack.  Allow  twenty-one  days  after 
lifting  to  complete  this  finishing  process  Where 
extra  size  is  desired,  this  can  be  attained  by  pro- 
tecting individual  bulbs  where  they  are  growing 
with  a  handlight  placed  on  four  bricks  to  keep 
it  clear  of  the  ground,  the  object  being  to  keep 
them   from  rain  and  dew  and  prevent  bursting. 

Spring  Cabbage. — A  sowing  of  Spring  Cab- 
bage seeds  made  about  August  12  usually  pro- 
duces the  most  satisfactory  results — hence  the 
reminder  to  sow  as  previously  advised. 

General  Remarks. — The  long  duration  of  wet 
days  experienced  this  season  his  been  unusual, 
and  in  r„aiiy  gardens  winter  greens  have  not 
grown  as  quickly  as  usual.  The  ground  between 
these  crops  should  be  deeply  stirred  with  a 
Canterbury  Hoe  or  similar  tool,  and  if  a  light 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  sprinkled 
around  the  plants,  just  previously  to  hoeing,  it 
will  aid  growth 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Sfender  Clai, 
M.P..    Ford    Manor,    Lingfield,    Surrey.  . 

Frame  Melons Melon  plants  in  frames  have 

not  had  a  good  time  during  July,  but  the  fruits 
should  now  be  well  advanced,  if  not  actually 
ripening.  Great  care  will  have  to  be  exercised 
to  ripen  them  thoroughly  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues dull  and  sunless.  Where  growths  have 
been  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  surface  of  the 
beds  each  fruit  should  be  elevated  upon  an 
inverted  flower  pot  to  keep  it  clear  of  woodUce 
and  moisture.  The  fruits  should  not  be  fully 
exposed  to  sun  when  swelling,  but  once  they  have 
attained  full  size  sunlight  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  them  by  slightly  pushing  back  the  old 
leaves.  A  few  laterals  will  assist  the  fruits  to 
swell  and  keep  the  plants  in  good  health,  but 
once  netting  commences  the  laterals  may  be  re- 
moved by  degrees,  and  water  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  fruits.  A  little  more  top- 
heat  and  drier  conditions  should  be  maintained 
after  this  stage,  and  if  the  common  error  of 
overfeeding  has  been  avoided  medium-sized 
fruits  of  excellent  flavour  will  be  obtained. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  to 
produce  plants  in  readiness  for  planting  out  as 
the  Melons  are  disposed  of.  Never  allow  the 
young  plants  to  stand  about  in  small  pots  if  the 
pits  are  not  ready  for  them,  as  starvation  is  the 
first  step  towards  red  spider  and  disease.  The 
compost  for  winter-fruiting  plants  cannot  be 
too  rough  and  open  ;  reject  the  finest  parts  of  the 
loam  and  add  lime  rubble  and  a  little  charcoal. 
Seedlings  planted  during  this  month  must  be 
kept  growing  steadily,  but  no  feeding  should  be 
attempted,  as  gross  foliage  made  at  the  outset 
invariably  suffers  early  in  the  autumn.  Train 
the  plants  thinly  and  ventilate  the  house  or 
pit  freely  throug'h  the  early  part  of  the  day  to 
ensure  a  healthy  and  sturdy  growth.  Old  plants 
may  still  be  cut  over  and  renovated,  but  where 
small  pits  are  available  hard  cropping  and  quick 
removal  give  the  best  results.  Plants  in  pits 
and  frames  will  now  be  doing  good  service,  and 
with  care  may  be  kept  fruiting  for  some  time  to 
come.  Feed  the  roots  moderately,  ventilate  early 
and  aim  at  a  temperature  of  90°  after  closing 
at  3  p.m. 

General  Remarks. — Now  is  the  time  to  make 
preparations  for  root-lifting,  root-pruning,  top 
dressing  and  any  other  matters  to  be  attended 
to  in  early  autumn.  Loam  should  be  cut  and 
compost  prepared  equal  to  the  probable  demands. 
Additions  to  new  vine  borders  are  made  from 
year  to  year  as  the  roots  require  it.  and  the  most 
convenient  time  to  make  them  is  in  the  autumn. 
Two  feet  at  a  time  is  ample;  the  retaining  wall 
of  turf  should  be  forked  down,  the  roots  cut 
back  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  new  compost 
added  and  supported  by  a  new  wall  of  turfy 
loam.  As  the  eld  border  is  solid  and  firm,  care 
must  be  taken  to  build  up  the  new  part  equally 
firmly. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  tV.   R.   Lisaoht,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Disa. — The  -genus  Disa  includes  several  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  plants,  but  unfortunately 
they  have  not  proved  very  amenable  to  culti- 
vation, especially  those  of  the  D.  graminifolia 
section,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  this  group 
are  in  commerce  to-day.  The  kinds  usually 
met  with  are  the  scarlet  D.  grandiflora,  D.  raco- 
mosa,  D.  tripetaloides,  and  the  hybrids  derived 
fiom  the  intercrossing  of  these  species.  Of  the 
hybrids,  I).  Luna,  is  the  best  if  judged  from  the 
cultivator's  standpoint.  I  believe  the  principal 
causes  of  failure  are  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere, 
and  repotting  the  plants  at  the  wrong  season. 
Disas  have  no  decided  resting  period,  and  almost 
before  the  flower  spikes  are  removed  the  new 
growths  and  fleshy  roots  appeal-.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  repotting  should  be  done.  Small 
plants  that  have  filled  their  receptacles  with 
roots  may  be  potted  with  little  disturbance,  but 
specimen's  that  have  produced  several  spikes 
are  best  divided  and  each  growth  given  a 
separate  put  or  pan.  Ordinary  flower  pots 
should   be  chosen  and   filled   one-fourth  of  their 
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depth  with  drainage  material.     A  suitable  runt 
ing  medium   consists   of   rich   fibrous  loam   with 
all  the  fine  particles  removed,  three  parts,   and 
the   remainder   made    up   of     good     peat,     and 
bphagnuninioss.  A      light      sprinkling      of 

crushed  crocks  or  charcoal  may  be  added  if  the 
loam  does  not  contain  much  fibre.  The  com- 
post shoidd  be  used  in  a  more  or  less  lumpy 
condition,  made  fairly  firm',  and  surfaced  with 
living  Sphagnurn-nioss,  which  will  tend  to  keep 
the  loots  moist.  For  a  few  weeks  after 
repotting,  afford  water  in  moderation,  but  when 
the  roots  have  entered  the  fresh  compost  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture  will  be  necessary. 
Disas  should  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  tho 
Odontoglossum  house  throughout  the  year,  and, 
for  preference,  immediately  beneath  a  ventila- 
tor. Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essential,  and  the 
ventilator  may  be  left  open,  more  or  less,  day 
and  night.  To  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist 
the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  moss  or  similar 
material.  Shade  will  be  needed  in  summer, 
and  during  hot  weather  the  plants  should  be 
lightly  sprayed  overhead  with  rain  water. 
Insect  pests  must  be  watched  for,  especially 
when  the  new  growth  is  pushing  through  the 
soil,  as  at  that  stage,  if  attacked  by  thrips.  it 
becomes  stunted,  and  rarely  recovers.  To  keep 
the  plants  clean  they  should  be  dipped  occa- 
sionally in  a  weak  solution  of  some  reliable 
insecticide,  the  pots  being  laid  on  their  sides 
until  the  liquid  has  drained  away.  When'  the 
division  is  vaporised  Disas  should  be  removed 
to  another  house  until  the  fumes  have  escaped. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS 

By    John    C'outts,    Foreman.    Royal    Botanic    Gardens, 
Kew. 

Lachenalia. — Laehenalias  are  seldom  seen  in 
good  condition,  but  when  well  grow-n  they  are 
so  charming  that  they  deserve  to  be  more  gener- 
ally cultivated.  They  also  have  the  additional 
merit  of  lasting  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  In 
all  stages  of  their  cultivation  they  require  per- 
fectly cool  treatment.  The  stock  of  home- 
grown bulbs  should  be  sorted  into  different 
sizes.  The  smaller  sizes  should  be  planted  in 
small  boxes  or  pans  and  grown  on  until  they 
have  reached  flowering  size.  The  larger  sizes 
may  be  put  into  pans  or  pots,  according  to 
requirements,  placing  five  or  six  good  bulbs  in 
a  48-sized  pot.  Laehenalias  also  look  well  grown 
in  wire  baskets,  and  this  is  a  favourite  method 
with  some  cultivators.  The  potting  compost 
should  consist  of  a  good  medium  loam,  enriched 
with  a  little  dried  cow  manure  and  leaf-soil, 
with  sufficient  sand  or  old  mortar  rubble  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  Stand  the  potted  bulbs 
in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  them  shaded  until  they 
start  into  growth.  Frequent  waterings  are 
harmful  before  plenty  of  roots  have  developed. 
There  are  now  many  named  varieties,  but  for 
general  cultivation  the  best  sorts  are  L.  Nel- 
sonii  and  L.  tricolor. 

Achimenes. — As  the  earliest  batches  pass  out 
of  flower,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  cold 
frames,  where  the  lights  can  be  placed  over 
them  during  wet  weather,  otherwise  they  may  be 
left  fully  exposed,  so  long  as  any  foliage  remains  ; 
once  the  leaves  and  stems  have  died  down,  the 
roots  should  be  kept  dry.  Although  out  nf 
flower,  Achimenes  must  not  be  neglected,  as  the 
production  of  sound,  plump  tubers  that  will 
pass  safely  through  the  resting  period  depends 
largely  on  the  treatment  afforded  at  this  period 
of  their  life.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition  as 
long  as  possible,  audi  withhold  water  gradu- 
ally as  the  foliage  matures  and  dies  off.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  all  mmmer-growing 
subjects  which  possess  rhizomes  or  tuberous 
root  stocks,  including  Kichardias,  Gloxinias, 
Caladiums,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  Many 
of  these  subjects  die  during  the  winter  bocause 
they  are  stored  in  a  place  with  too  low  a  tem- 
perature ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
them  are  tropical  oubjectfi-,  and  warmth  as  well 
as  dry  conditions  are  essential  for  them  during 
winter. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


//■.   Consulti 


Gardener, 


(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante  pp.   71-76). 
1.      SCOTLAND,    E. 

Aberdeenshire. — Apples  are  only  a  small 
crop.  The  trees  presented  a  fine  appearance  in 
spring,  with  plenty  of  blossom,  but  very  few 
fruits  set,  and  the  trees  were  subsequently 
much  infested  with  aphis.  Strawberries  were 
a  good  crop,  'but  the  berries  ripened  very  un- 
evenly. A  slight  frost  in  May,  and  dry  weather 
afterwards  prevented  the  berries  from  swelling, 
and  many  were  of  inferior  flavour.  James 
Grant,  Bothienorman   Gardens. 

Early   in    Spring  the   prospects    for  good 

crops  of  Apples.  Pears,  and  Plums  were  remark 
ably  good;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  such  a  wealth  of  blossom,  but  frost 


the  flowers.      Alex.    K 
Paton  Street,   .Ulna 

East  Lothian". — Apricot  trees  set  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Plums  less  heavy  but  good, 
and  Apples  and  Pears,  the  latter  all  young 
trees,  average  crops.  Peaches,  on  the  contrary, 
are  a  very  small  crop,  and  the  trees  were  partly 
crippled  by  an  attack  by  myriads  of  winged 
aphis  last  autumn,  whirl)  destroyed  everything 
green,  even  to  the  tips  of  tfhe  shoots.  Straw- 
berries have  never  been  finer,  but  the  later  sorts 
w^ere  much  dlamiaged  by  field  mice,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  perfect  plague.  Black  Cur- 
rants (Victoria)  were  very  fine,  and  also  Rasp- 
berries, but  Gooseberries  were  poor,  probably  ow- 
ing to  much  spraying.  Mildew,  I  believe,  is  every- 
where on  these  bushes.  The  season,  though 
late  and  colder  than  usual,  has  been  a  good 
one  for  vegetation  in  general.  B.  P.  Brother- 
slim.  The  Hardens,  Tyninghame  Prestonhirh. 
(To  be  continued.) 


RUBUS    SCHLECHTENDAHL1I. 


in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June  did  a  great 
amount  of  damage  to  these  crops.  John 
McKinnon,  Haddo  House  Gardens. 

Berwickshire.— Apple  and  Plum  tree,--  deve- 
loped a  splendid  lot  of  bloom,  but  owing  to 
cold  winds  few  fruits  set.  Small  fruits  have 
done  well,  although  Strawberries  suffered  from 
want  of  rain.  However,  the  fruit  crops  gener- 
ally in  this  district  are  fairly  satisfactory.  In 
a  year  or  two  there  will  be  no  Gooseberries  in 
the  distriot  owing  to  disease.  Peter  Smith, 
Duns  Cattlr  Gardens. 

Clackmannanshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  Clack- 
mannanshire are  without  doubt  the  worst  I  have 
known  for  40  years.  Fruit  trees  and  bushes  pro- 
duced a  profusion  of  blossom,  but  cold  blizzards 
prevailed  in  April  for  several  days,  and  destroyed 


RUBUS  SCHLECHTENDAHLII. 


Among  the  many  Blackberries  which  lave 
been  cultivated  in  English  gardens  from  li>no  I" 
time  none  appears  more  promising  than  Rubus 
Schlechtendahlii.  It  has  been  growing  in  the 
R.H.S.  Garden  at  Wisley  since  1914,  when  it  was 
sent  there  by  R.  C.  AppleUm,  Esq.,  of 
Beverley,  who  spoke  highly  in  its  praise,  but 
not  too  highly.  It  bears  consistently  large  crops 
of  fine  fruit,  black,  sweet,  and  with  the  true 
wild  Blackberry  flavour,  which  so  many  of  the 
cultivated  forms  lack  or  possess  in  only  a  moder- 
ate degree.  Our  illustration  (Fig.  36)  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  free  fruiting  habit,  of  the  plant 
as  it  grows  trained  on  a  wire  espalier  at  Wisley. 
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EDITORIAL     NO  TICE 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W  C 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— T he  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc..  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communicati»i>x 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions    expressed   by    their    correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,      London.      ComTnunications     should     be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLT     OF     TffE     PAPER,      sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duty  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
2>rinted,    but    kept    as   a   guarantee  of    good   faith. 


THE   MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

JULY  was  a  very  trying  month  for  fruit- 
growers, on  account  of  the  frequent 
interruption  of  work  by  rain.  The 
pickers  were  seldom  able  to  put  in  a  full 
day's  work,  which  placed  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  finishing  the  harvest  of  soft  fruits  and  starting 
that  of  Plums.  Several  times  they  had  to  sit 
idle  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  waiting 
for  the  trees  to  dry,  and  then,  a  few  hours  after 
they  started,  work  would  be  stopped  by  another 
shower.  As  the  pickers  are  casual  hands,  the 
loss  fell  on  them  rather  than  on  the  grower. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  permanent  staff, 
for  whom  it  was  often  impossible  to  find  useful 
employment.  It  may  be  stated  without  ex- 
aggeration that  half  their  work  during  the  month 
was  wasted,  for  there  was  little  beyond  hoeing 
that  needed  doing,  and  rain  set  the  weeds 
again  as  soon  as  they  were  disturbed.  As  a 
result,  the  plantations  are  now  very  foul  with 
weeds.  However,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to 
every  cloud,  and  growers  can  find  comfort  in 
the  improvement  in  their  prospects  due  to  the 
rain.  The  trees  certainly  look  all  the  better  for 
it,  and  the  fruits  are  now  swelling  to  a  size  thai 
will  make  the  crop  bulk  much  better  than  at 
one  time  seemed  likely. 

Improved  Prospects. 
My  own  fruit  prospects  are  certainly  much 
improved,  and  I  anticipate  a  prosperous  season 
after  all.  I  am  evidently  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  majority  of  growers.  Plums  are  quite 
a  big  crop,  and  several  growers  and  others  who 
have  visited  me,  after  seeing  the  crops  in  Kent 
and  elsewhere,  state  that  they  have  not  seen  so 
many  Apples  anywhere  else.  This  only  shows 
how  very  short  the  yield  of  Apples  must  be 
in  the  country  as  a  whole,  for  they  are  by  no 
means  plentiful  with  me.  Worcester  Pearmain 
and  Early  Julyan  are  the  only  two  varieties 
with  a  full  crop,  and  many  fruits  of  the  former 
are  small  and  scabby.  The  greatest  scarcity  is 
in  late,  cooking  varieties.  A  curious  feature  of 
the  season  is  the  fact  that  Monarch  Plums  are 
plentiful  almost  everywhere.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  varieties  to  bloom,  and  it  may  have 
chanced  to  encounter  better  conditions  for  ferti- 
lisation than  the  later-blooming  varieties. 
Apples  Freed  from  Control. 
The  close  of  the  month  brought  the  cheering 
news  that  the  Apple  market  would  be  free  from 
price  restrictions  on  and  after  August  1.  This 
removes  a  great  injustice  to  fruit-growers.  They 
have  to  put  up  with  the  same  enforced  raising 
of  wages  as  farmers;  but,  whilst  the  farmers 
get  some  compensation  in  the  shape  of  guaran- 
teed   prices    for    their   corn,    fruit-growei's      have- 


been  made  to  endure  artificially  depressed  prices 
for  their  chief  crop,  thus  having  their  expenses 
raised  and  their  returns  decreased  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  no  fairness  about  such  a  policy. 
It  seems  to  have  existed  simply  because  farmers 
can  easily  grow  some  other  crop  if  not  en- 
couraged to  grow  Wheat,  whereas  fruit-growers 
are  powerless  to  substitute  anything  for  a  per- 
manent crop  such   as  Apples. 

In  a  year  of  plenty,  like  1919,  the  control  of 
prices  did  not  matter  much,  as  only  a  few  choice 
varieties  of  Apples  would  have  realised  more 
than  the  maximum  price  in  any  case.  It  is 
very  different  in  a  season  of  scarcity  like  the 
present,  and  it  was  hard  on  growers  in  early 
districts  that  the  restrictions  were  not  removed 
sooner.  Practically  all  cooking  Apples  of  reason- 
ably good  quality  reached  the  maximum  price 
during  July,  and  it  was  impossible  for  choice 
dessert  Apples  to  make  more.  For  instance,  I 
had  to  sell  a  splendid  sample  of  Beauty  of  Bath, 
which  takes  a  particularly  brilliant  colour  on 
my  soil,  for  the  same  price  as  green  fruits  of 
Early  Julyan  and  Lord  Grosvenor — or  very 
nearly  the  same — for  salesmen  were  allowed  to 
charge  the  purchaser  with  carriage  and  other 
marketing  expenses  in  the  case  of  extra  good 
fruit,  and  this  was  done  with  Beauty  of 
Bath.  Obviously  the  last-named  were  worth 
twice  or  three  times  as  much,  being  the 
first  Apple  on  the  market  with  colour  and 
dessert  quality.  Fortunately  there  is  still  the 
bulk  of  the  light  crop  of  Beauty  of  Bath  to  be 
picked.  (Since  the  above  was  written  they  have 
realised  up  to  21s.  per  half -bushel.) 

Faults  in  Apples. 
It  Is  sometimes  said  that  too  many  new 
varieties  of  Apples  are  introduced.  Certainly 
the  list  of  varieties  is  a  long  one,  but  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  improved  kinds  for 
market  culture.  Probably  we  are  well  enough 
furnished  with  cookers,  but  there  are  very  few 
dessert  Apples  that  are  profitable  to  grow  for 
market.  I  cannot  name  a  single  variety  that 
is  faultless.  Some  growers  state  that  Worcester 
Pearmain  is  the  only  dessert  Apple  really  worth 
growing.  It  is  certainly  the  most  reliable,  for  it 
seldom  fails  to  yield  a  good  crop  (there  are 
plenty  of  fruit  even  this  year),  and  its  colour 
sells  it ;  but  it  has  numerous  faults.  It  is  only 
third-rate  in  quality  and  liable  to  scab,  whilst  the 
tree  is  a  poor  grower  and  cankers  badly  in  many 
soils.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mid-season  variety, 
whilst  early  and  late  kinds  are  wanted  most. 
On  my  land,  Beauty  of  Bath  is  nearly  perfect 
as  an  early  Apple,  as  it  takes  a  brilliant  colour, 
grows  and  crops  well,  and  is  practically  free 
from  fungous  diseases.  But  it  has  the  fault  of 
being  rather  too  acid  for  many  tastes,  whilst 
the  fruit  drops  very  readily,  and  the  tree  is  a 
favourite  with  aphides  and  Apple  suckers.  So 
one  could  go  on  through  the  list  of  varieties. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  cankers  hopelessly  ;  Allington 
Pippin  scabs  badly  and  overcrops  every  second 
year;  Gladstone  is  too  soft  to  travel  well;  Blen- 
heim Pippin  takes  years  to  come  into  bearing; 
Charles  Ross  is  too  big;  James  Grieve  cankers 
and  has  not  enough  colour:  and  so  on.  We  still 
want  early  and  late  keeping  varieties  with  the 
colour  and  regular  cropping  qualities  of  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  but  with  better  flavour  and 
a  healthy  constitution. 

Variety  Tests. 
Many  new  varieties  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years,  and  several  have  been  described 
as  being  of  promise  as  market  Apples;  but  too 
often  we  hear  nothing  further  about  them  after 
they   are   shown,    and    perhaps    given    an    award 


by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  is 
need  of  many  demonstration  stations  distributed 
about  the  country  to  test  both  new  and  old 
varieties  under  various  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  I  understand  that  there  is  good  pro- 
spect of  such  stations  being  established  before 
long,  chiefly  to  demonstrate  the  results  obtained 
at  the  principal  experiment  stations,  such  as 
those  at  East  Mailing  and  Long  Ashton.  Such 
a  scheme  deserves  every  encouragement  from 
market    growers. 

Variety  tests  in  particular  are  seldom  of  more 
than  local  value.  As  an  example  of  this  I 
would  mention  the  trials  of  Black  Currants  at 
East  Mailing.  As  most  readers  know,  the 
Baldwin  group  has  shown  decidedly  the  best 
cropping  powers  there,  such  popular  market 
varieties  as  Boskoop  Giant  and  Seabrook's  Black 
making  a  poor  show  in  comparison.  The 
average  weight  of  fruit  per  bush  over  three 
seasons  for  the  four  main  groups  into  which  the 
Black  Currants  have  been  classified  at  East 
Mailing  is  as  follows  : — French,  1.44  lb.  ; 
Boskoop  Giant,  0.91;  Goliath,  1.25;  and  Baldwin, 
2.49. 

The  French  group,  it  should  be  explained,  in- 
cludes Seabrook's  Black,  whilst  Victoria  and 
Goddard's  Monarch,  two  more  market  varieties, 
fall  under  the  Goliath  group. 

When  I  saw  the  collection  at  East  Mailing 
I  felt  convinced  that  the  Boskoop  and  the  French 
varieties  did  not  show  their  best  form  on  that 
land,  and  results  obtained  this  year  on  my  place 
seem  to  confirm  this.  Boskoop  Giant,  which 
gave  only  0.91  lb.  per  bush  at  East  Mailing, 
yielded  quite  2  lb.,  whilst  Seabrook's  Black,  in 
their  second  year  of  cropping,  yielded  1.83  lb. 
The  latter  result  does  not  do  justice  to  Sea- 
brook's Black,  as  one  row  of  the  plot  of  300 
bushes  is  too  close  to  some  Plum  trees,  and  the 
plnnts  do:  not  trvcw  or  fruit  so  well  in  consequence. 

My  figures,  though  not  so  exact,  are  good 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  Boskoop  Giant 
and  French  Currants  give  better  results  with  me 
than  they  do  at  East  Mailing.  I  think  that 
mcister  conditions  in  this  Sussex  district  cause 
less  "  running  off  "  of  the  fruit.  Unfortunately 
I  have  no  Baldwin  bushes  for  comparison;  but 
my  present  intention  is  to  plant  Seabrook's  Black, 
which  is  a  grand  market  Currant,  and  very 
slightly  affected  by  bud  mite  so  far,  rather  than 
Baldwin,  with  its  small  fruit  and  serious  liability 
to    "  big   bud." 

Disc  Harrows. 

The  horse  cultivation  of  a  fruit  plantation  for 
the  first  time  in  spring  is  often  a  difficult  matter, 
because  the  ground  has  been  trampled  hard  and 
the  surface  is  covered  with  weeds.  In  such 
conditions  the  ordinary  cultivator  is  apt  to 
glide  over  the  surface  instead  of  breaking 
through  it.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  value 
of  the  disc  harrows  or  cultivators  used  bv 
farmers  with  their  tractors  that  I  had  a  narrow 
one  made  to  go  between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees, 
hoping  that  the  driscs  would  cut  through  a  hard 
surface  and  enable  the  ordinary  cultivator  to 
work  better  afterwards.  I  am  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  new  implement  cannot  deal  with 
a  hard  surface,  though  the  test  I  gave  it  was 
ceitainly  very  severe.  It  is  necessarily 
much  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  disc 
cultivators  used  with,  tractors,  and  probably 
needs  weighting  in  some  way.  It  is  a 
nice  little  tool,  and  will  certainly  be  useful 
on  softer  ground,  even  if  I  have  to 
confess  that  it  is  a  failure  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  bought.  I  shouid  be  very  glad  of 
any  hints  from  readers  who  have  used  them 
as  to  the  conditions  in  which  the  cultivators 
do  their  best   work.     Marlei   Grower. 
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TREES    AND    8HRUB8. 

TENDERNESS  OF  EUCALYPTUS. 

Seeds  of  Eucalyptus  ooccdfera,  E.  urnigera  and 
E.  Muelleri.  collected  in  Tasmania  and  kindly 
supplied  me  by  Professor  Augustine  Henry, 
were  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
They  germinated  well  and  grew  rapidly.  The 
seedlings  received  some  protection  during  their 
first  winter.  Afterwards  they  appeared  to  be 
l.ardy  and  capable  of  withstanding  frost  in  a 
sheltered  garden  in  Cumberland,  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  200  feet  and  at  a  distance  of 
84  miles  from  the  sea  (Solway  Firth).  One 
plant  of  E.  urnigera  grew  exceptionally  well, 
attaining  the  height  of  5^  feet  by  the  end  of  its 
second  summer.  It  was  planted  out  permanently 
in  an  arboretum  in  a  fairly  sheltered  position 
in  May,  1914.  It  survived  the  winter  of  191415, 
but  succumbed  during  the  following  one. 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  home  through  the 
war  I  was  unable  to  superintend  the  permanent 
planting-out  of  most  of  these  young  Eucalypti. 
This  was  done  late  in  the  springs  of  1915-16-17. 
Possibly  better  positions  in  the  arboretum  might 
have  been  chosen  than  were  selected.  Only  one 
of  the  saplings,  a  specimen  of  E.  coccifera, 
survived  the  war  period.  The  young  trees  rooted 
during  the  summer,  making  satisfactory  top 
growth  and  appeared  happy  during  the  wintei. 
but  were  unable  to  resist  the  frosty  east  winds 
of  early  spring.  I  quite  hoped  the  exception 
would  become  a  permanent  small  tree,  as  it  had 
passed  successfully  through  two  winters  with 
frosts  sufficiently  prolonged  to  provide  skating. 
It  had  attained  the  height  of  8  feet. 

A  few  specimens  of  these  Eucalypti  were,  in 
addition,  planted  in  permanent  positions  in  the 
garden  and  about  the  grounds,  so  that  they 
might  have  better  shelter  and  soil  than  was 
possible  in  the  arboretum.  Some  of  these  were 
growing  well,  especially  E.  coccifera,  up  U 
November  of  last  year    (1919). 

Though  last  winter  (1919-20)  was  remarkably 
mild,  yet  in  this  part  of  England  we  experienced 
a  November  frost  unusual  both  for  its  earliness 
and  also  for  its  severity.  The  only  local  therme 
metric  readings  available  were  taken  at  a  place 
situated  three  miles  away,  at  a  similar  distance 
from  the  sea,  but  at  an  elevation  100  feet  lower 
Only  minimum  shade  readings  had  been  taken 
and  these  for  the  nights,  in  1919,  were  as 
follows  :—  Nov.  10-11.  25°  F.  ;  Nov.  11-12.  21°F.  ; 
Nov.  12-13,  11°  F. ;  Nov.  13-14,  11°  F.  ;  Nov.  14 
15,  16°  F. ;  Nov.  15-16,  10°  F.  Thaw  set  in 
during  the  evening  of  November  16. 

The  Eucalypti  were  unable  to  resist  this  frost. 
The    sole    representative    (E.     coccifera)    in    the 
arboretum    was    killed    outright.      Specimens    of 
E.  urnigera  and  E.   Muelleri  in  the  garden   and 
grounds    succumbed,   and    those   of    E.    coccifera 
were  killed  to  the  ground  level  with  one  excep- 
tion.    This  latter  has  probably  escaped  through 
b~ing    screened    somewhat  from    the  frost   owing 
to  its  shady  position,   where,   should   it  continue 
to  survive,  it  is  never  likely  to  make  a  pleasing- 
looking    shrub    or    small    tree.       Some    of    the 
E.  coccifera  plants  are  sprouting  from  the  base. 
The  frost  referred  to  acted  somewhat  strangely, 
for  other  trees,  usually  considered  rather  tender, 
escaped  harm,  though  'quite  young  and   growing 
for   the  most   part   in    low-lying   and.    therefore, 
frosty    situations.       The    following    observations 
may    interest    arboriculturists  : — Pinus     radiata, 
5    to    6    ft.    high,    uninjured;    P.    Pinea,    3^    ft. 
high,    uninjured;      Cupressus  macrocarpa,   4^   to 
8    ft.    high,    uninjured;      C.    sempervirens.    4    to 
65    ft.    high,    not    cut    back    more    than    usual ; 
Sequoia   sempervirens,    3g    to    6*    ft.    high,    not 
cut  back  more  than   usual.     On   the  contrary,  a 
specimen   of   Cupressus  formosensis,   2?  ft.    high, 
in  the  garden  nursery  was  killed  outright.     The 
young    wood    of    Eucommia      ulmoides    suffered 
severely,  and  Roses  during  the  following  spring 
revealed  the  keenness  of  this  frost.     Its  harmful 
nature  was  in  the  first  place  probably  due  to  its 
severity,  as  it  lasted  for  four  consecutive  nights. 
The    thermometer  in  the    shade    fell    well    helo-w 
20°  F.  on  each  of  these  nights.     As  a  rule  in  our 
spells  of  frosty  weather  there  is  only  one  really 
severe  night  at  a  time.     In  the  second  place  the 
earliness   of   the   frost  may  have   had   something 


to  do  with  its  destruefciveness.  The  ever- 
green foliage  of  the  Eucalyptus  may  have  been 
caught  before  it  had  become  inured  to  winter 
conditions.  Join}  Parkin,  Tin:  Hill.  Brayton, 
Cuvi-berland. 

A    NEW    HYBRID    CRAB  :   PYRUS    ELEYI. 

At  one  of  the  spring  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  held  this  year  in  Vincent 
Square,  .Mr.  Charles  Eley  showed  a  flowering 
spray  of  a  very  beautiful  Crab  for  which  1  propose 
the  above  name.  He  raised  it  in  his  garden  at 
East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk,  and  it  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween P.  Niedzwetzkyana  (seed-bearer)  and  P.  ■ 
spsctabilis.  A  portion  of  the  spray  exhibited  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  37.  Pyrus  Eleyi  has 
inherited  many  of  the  characteristics  "of  the 
mother  tree,  P.  Niedzwetzkyana.  The  young 
shoots  are  downy,  and  both  they  and  the  foliage 
have  the  same  reddish  purple  hue  as  that  species, 
only  it  is  distinctly  brighter  and  not  so  dark. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  with  a  shortly  acuminate 
apex,  rounded  to  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and 
vary  from  2  to  4  in.  in  length  by  1  to  2£  in. 
in  width  ;  they  are  downy  beneath,  especially  on 


OF  SLUGS. 


[Continued  from  p.  46.) 
A  friend  v  ho  had  been  much  troubled 
with  the  workings  of  some  moles,  purchased 
a  trap,  and  still  the  moles  worked;  he 
sought  advice  of  an  expert  friend,  whereafter  he 
purchased  two  or  three  dozen  traps  and  the  moles 
soon  disappeared.  And  so  it  is  with  slugs— 
plenty  of  traps  are  needed.  A  sufficient  slug 
clearance,  in  a  badly-infested  garden,  cannot  be 
made  by  placing  one  trap  at  one  end  of  the 
garden  and  another  at  the  other;  realisation 
Mill  not  follow  anticipation.  My  .practice,  for 
instance,  in  a  plof  ten  yards  wide,  is  to  put 
down  rows  of  traps,  five  or  six  in  a  row,  about 
every  two  yards  ;  if,  after  a  day  or  two,  many 
slugs  have  been  caught,  the  traps  are  re- 
baited  if  necessary  and  allowed  to  remain  an- 
other day  or  two.  When  they  have  apparently 
done  the''r  duty  they  are  shifted  on  to  other 
sites.  Near  very  susceptible  subjects,  for  in- 
stance, Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers  wintering 
under  frames,  a  few  traps  are  kept  permanently 
in  position.     After  trial  of  several  different  tvp's 


Fig.    37.- 
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the  deeply-tinged  mid  rib,  chief  veins  and  stalk. 
Mr.  Eley  writes  "  the  very  persistent  brightness 
of  the  young  growth  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  tree:  it  maintains  this 
colour  in  favourable  seasons  until  the  leaves 
turn  and  fall." 

How  freely  it  blossoms  is  shown  by  the 
illustration — a  characteristic  inherited  from  P. 
spectabilis.  The  flowers,  eachabout  ljin.  wide,  are 
borne  in  clusters  like  Apple  blossoms  and  have 
the  Apple  blossom  form,  but  the  colour  is  a  de- 
lightfully rich,  vinous  red.  But  its  value  as  an  ui- 
namental  fruit-bearing  tree  is  even  greater  than  it 
is  as  a  flowering  one.  The  fruits  are  of  a  rich 
purplish  red  and  have  a  conical  shape  inherited 
iron)  P.  Neidzwetzkyana ;  they  are,  however, 
much  smaller,  being  about  1  in.  long  and  |  in. 
wide  near  the  base.  When,  in  autumn,  they 
hang  in  thick  clusters  from  the  lower  side  of  the 
branches,  each  on  its  slender  stalk  about  li,  in. 
long,  there  are  few  garden  pictures  so  attrac- 
tive. Amongst  ornamental  Crabs  there  is 
certainly  none  more  so.  and  uniting  as  it  does, 
in  one  plant,  so  much  beauty  of  foliage,  flower 
and  fruit,  it  ought  to  have  a  great  future  in 
gardens.      IF.  ./.    liran. 


,is  years  passed  by,  I  have  settled  on  a  simple 
trap  which  we  have  christened  the  "  Any  Pol  " 
trap,  inasmuch  as  almost  any  receptacle — jain- 
Dot,  tin  or  even  a  two-gallon  bucket — can  be  used 
with  it. 

The  "Any  Pot  "  Trap. 

The  essential  part  of  the  trap  is  the  bran  or 
bait  cup.  It  is  easily  made  in  quantity  at  home 
in  its  best  form,  by  anyone  who  is  capable  of 
bending  a  bit  of  wire  with  the  pliers  and  tihen 
applying  a  spot  of  ordinary  pewtea-  solder  ;  for 
others  who  do  not  aspire  to  this  amount  of  tech 
nical  skill,  I  add  a  note  on  other  ways  of  making 
the  ccps: — Materials  required — a  number  of  used 
"  crown  seals"  from  mineral  water  bottles,  from 
which  the  cork  discs  are  removed  ;  a  yard  or 
more  of  wire,  conveniently  of  14  or  lli  I.S.W. 
gauge  and  preferably  of  galvanised  iron  (accord 
ing  t  j  the  number  of  cups  to  be  made),  each  one 
will  need  .about  4  inches;  solder  and  partially 
"killed  spirits,"  i.e.,  commercial  hydrochloric 
acid  and  some  scrap  zinc 

First  the  end'  of  the  wire  is  bent  (see  Fig  38) 
into  a  hook  about  i  in.  or  |  in.  deep  (less  depth 
makes  it  liable  to  dislodgement  by  frogs,   etc.); 
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it  is  then  bent  back  to  form  a  U  at  right-angles 
in  plane  to  the  first  hook;  again  it  is  bent.  tin-, 
time  in  parallel  with  the  original  hook  ;  lastly, 
the  free  end  is  bent  at  right-angles  with 
the  last  limb  of  the  doubled  hook,  and  cut 
off  about  lj  inch  from  the  right  angled  bend . 
this  long  projecting  piece  is  then  given  a  slight 
upward  bend,  which  facilitates  its  introducton 
into  the  holes  in  the  cup. 

The  bait  cup  or  "  crown  seal  "  is  per- 
forated on  diametrically  opposite  sides, 
close  to  its  former  upper  surface;  this  may 
be  easily  effected  with  a  wire  nail  of  size  slightly 
larger  than  the  gauge  of  wire  that  is  used.  The 
wire  is  then  threaded  through  these  holes  with 
the  concave  of  the  curve  towards  the  top  of  the 
crown  seal ;  in  this  wise  it  is  easy  to  insert  it 
into  the  second  Iholo  The  wire  is  then  rotated 
through  a  half  circle  so  that  the  wire  hooK 
faces  downwards  and  the  hollow  of  the  seal 
upwards ;  owing  to  the  slight  curve  tlhat  has 
been  given  to  the  wire  it  retains  its  position.  A 
drop  or  two  of  the  soldering  fluid  is  put  on, 
heat  applied  and  a  spot  of  solder  will  firmly  affix 
wire  and  cup  together.  It  may  be  noted  that 
free  acid  is  advisable  with  the  zinc  chloride, 
since  galvanised  wire  has  to  be  soldered ;  pre- 
parations, like  "  Fluxite,"  do  not  work  so 
readily.  After  being  well  washed  in  water,  the 
apparatus  may  be  dried  and  painted ;  perhaps 
one  of  the  cold  asphalt  japans  is  the  most  en- 
during paint.     The  cup  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Alternatively,  the  holes  in  the  cup  may  be 
doubled  and  the  wire,  which  then  is  preferably 
of  tl  inner  gauge,  may  be  fixed  by  twisting  its 
parts.  Again,  by  curling  the  wire  round  like  a 
watch  spring  and  slightly  bellying  the  spiral, 
a  bait  receptacle  may  be  formed ;  the  free  part 
of  the  wire  is  then  fashioned  into  a  doubled 
hook  as  aforesaid.  Lastly,  another  mode  of 
forming  the  device  is  to  cut  a  thickish  disc  of 
cork  and  thrust  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wire, 
the  loop  of  which  is  formed  into  a  hook,  but  un- 
less hollowed  out  somewhat  it  is  not  very  sat  i^ 
factory.  It  is  preferable  to  fix  the  cuip  'so  that 
the  wire  holds  it  with  about  I  inch  clearance 
from  the  hook  part ;  but  even  if  the  hook  is  in 
contact  with  the  cup,  as  in  some  specimens.  I 
have  made,  it  will  catch  slugs  quite  well. 

The  pot  or  receptacle  may  be  of  a  varied  de 
scription — for  instance,  small  jam  jars,  old,  con- 
demned, handleless  tea-sups,  tins  of  various 
sorts;  when  numbers  are  used  it  is  far  more 
convenient  to  have  a  standardised  size  and  shape 
for  the  pot ;  it  is  also  preferable  to  avoid  tins, 
as  even  when  painted  they  do  not  last  very  long. 
The  pots  I  use  are  made  by  cutting  off  broken 
pint  size  Apollinaris  bottles,  of  which  numbers 
are  at  command  ;  these  are  about  2i  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  cut  off  at  about  3^-  to  4  inches 
deep.  Whatever  pot  is  used  the  wire  hooks 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  when  hooked  on  to 
the  pot,  the  cup  lies  level  (see  Fig.  39). 

The  trap  is  now  ready  for  use ;  about  an  inch 
depth  of  water  is  put  in  the  pot  and  a  tiny 
pincn  of  sulphate  of  alumina  added  (alternatively 
a  large  pinch  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, or  of  many  other  salts) ;  with  a  trowel, 
a  suitable  hole  is  dug  so  that  the  rim  of  the  pot 
is  just  above  the  ground  level,  the  opening  being 
sheltered  by  the  spare  hand,  whilst  filling  in 
around  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  earth;  the  cup  is  hooked  on  and  bran  piled 
up  in  it.  Lastly,  some  rain-shelter,  such  as  a 
piece  of  broken  flower-pot  or  a  piece  of  glass 
fiom  a  broken  cloche,  is  put  over  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  next  slug  that  comes  along. 

The  shelters  I  most  commonly  use  are.  like 
the  pots,  derived  from  the  broken-bottle 
heap;  each  quart-sized  champagne  bottle 
affords  two  covers;  these  are  of  thick  glass,  and 
may  even  be  accidentally  trodden  upon  without 
suffering.  With  regard  to  bait,  on  one  occasion 
I  put  out  a  pair  of  such  traps  close  together  in  a 
sluggy  neighbourhood,  the  one  having  plain  bran, 
the  other  also  a  small  piece  of  Orange  peel ;  tin 
peel  attracted  nearly  twice  as  many  slugs  as  the 
plain  bran.  Following  this  lead,  Orange  peel 
was  saved  from  the  dinner-table,  dried  and  kept 
in  the  bag  in  which  the  bran  was  stored,  thereby 


imparting  some  of  its  aroma,  for  it  was  found 
to  be  too  laborious  to  place  small  pieces  each 
time  in  the  cups. 

Besides  the  above  method,  or  wet  process,  the 
killing  may  be  done  by  a  dry  process.  Instead 
of  putting  water  into  tlie  pot,  about  half-an-inch 
depth  of  medicated  sawdust  is  introduced.  Fairly 
finely  sifted  sawdust  (preferably  not  Coniferous) 
is  well  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
sulphate  of  alumina- ;  this  keeps  nicely  dry  and 
dusty  in  the  pots.  This  dry  method  has  some 
advantages  in  summer  time,  when  water  dries 
up  and  leaves  the  trap  out  of  use  if  unattended. 


PROSPECTS  OF  TOBACCO  CULTIVATION 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Fig.  38. — wire  attachment  for  the  bait-cups 
:n  the  ant-pot  slug  trap. 

but  the  dampness   from  the  water  has  probably 
some  power  of  attraction  in  hot,  dry  weather, 

Traps  in  the  Rock  Garden. 

For  the  rockery  and  similar  places  which  are 
scmewhat  confined,  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
trap  is  used.  With  pots  less  than  two  inches  in 
diameter  I  have  taken  slugs  of  2^  in.  to  3  in. 
length.  These  rockery  traps  are  made  from  Hat 
tins  such  as  those  in  which  2  ounces  of  Players' 
Tobacco  are  sold.  A  round  hole  is  cut  in  tin- 
lid,  rather  smaller  than  the  crown  seal.  The  seal 
is  attached  to  a  wire,  as  in  the  standard  pattern, 
but  instead  of  a  hook  the  wire  is  put  through 
a  perforatior  in  the  lid  and  fixed  with  a  spot  of 
solder,  so  that  the  cup  is  nicely  under  the  hole. 
As  but  little  water  can  be  put  in  these,  the  dry 
method  is  perhaps  preferable.  They  need  be 
hardly,  if  at  all,  buried  in   the  earth. 

I  keep  a  "slugging  outfit  box";  this  contains 


Fig.  39. — the  any-pot   slug  trap. 

a  tin  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  a  bag  of  bran  and 
Orange-peel,  a  trowel,  a  small  bottle  of  water,  a 
sulphate  of  alumina  "pepper-pot  "  and  a  wire 
spoon.  This  last  instrument  is  made  by  codling 
a  piece  of  wire  olnck-spring-wise  at  its  end  and 
twisting  up  a  handle  with  the  free  end  ;  it  is 
invaluable  to  clear  out  the  corpses  from  a  pot, 
and  also  the  mouldy  bran  which  soon  has  a  thick 
layer  of  grow7th  in  ill-attended  traps. 
(To   be   concluded.) 


Recent  research  and  experiment  have  shown 
that  Tobacco  cultivation  is  worth  developing  in 
England,  and  it  is  said  that  if  one  thousand 
acres  of  British  soil,  unsuitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Wheat,  were  put  under  Tobacco,  the 
industry  would  provide  profitable  employment 
for  two  hundred  families  during  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year  and  would  benefit  employer, 
employee   and  the   nation    alike. 

The  cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  this  country 
was  begun  soon  after  the  plant  was  first 
brought  from  America.  It  was  introduced 
from  Florida,  probably  in  1565,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  although  this  gift  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere  is  more  usually  associated  with  the 
name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  him  its  in- 
troduction is  attributed  by  Edmund  Howes, 
the  chronicler,  who  says  that  "  Sir  Walter 
K.ileigh  was  the  first  that  brought  Tobacco 
into  use  when  all  men  wondered  what  it 
meant." 

According  to  John  Worledge  in  his  Systema 
Agricultural,  of  1675,  there  were  plantations  of 
many  hundreds  of  acres  of.  Tobacco  in 
Gloucestershire.  Devonshire,  Somersetshire  and 
Oxfordshire.  Worledge  describes  the  processes 
Off  growing  and  preparation: — "The  young 
plants,"  he  says.  "  are  raised  from  seed  in 
February  or  March  on  a  hot  bed  and  then 
planted  "  out  in  your  prepared  ground,  from 
whence  you  may  expect  a  very  good  crop  and 
sometimes  two  crops  in  a  year.  The  leaves 
when  gathered  are  first  laid' together  on  heaps 
fin-  some  time  and  then  hanged  up  by  a 
thread  run  through  them,  in  the  shade  until 
I  hey  are  dry  and  then  put  up  and  kept,  the 
longer  the  better.  In  this,  experience  is  the 
master." 

This  considerable  cultivation  sufficiently 
proves  the  popularity  which  Tobacco  had 
attained  during  the  century  immediately  follow- 
ing Hawkin's  and  Raleich's  time.  Notwith- 
standing its  popularity.  Tobacco  had  incurred 
the  censure  of  James  I.;  see  his  famous 
"  Counterblast  to  Tobacco."  His  dislike  was 
shared  by  Cromwell,  who  sent  troops  to  tread 
down  fields,  but  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  smoked  at  the  Protector's  funeral 
in  order  to  celebrate  their  recovered  liberty.  In 
Charles  II. 's  time.  Tobacco  flourished  at  Winch- 
combe  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  but  rather  than 
.(.Meet  excise  duty  the  authorities  preferred  to 
abolish  the  English  growth.  They  were 
prompted  also  by  certain  corn-tiers  who  desired 
a  monopoly  in  the  Virginian  plantations.  Pepys 
records  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  down 
troops  to  destroy  the  Tobacco  fields  and,  as  in 
Ireland  at  a  later  date,  an  industry  was  de- 
liberately wiped  out  of  existence.  Had  matters 
been  otherwise,  by  this  time  it  would  have  de- 
veloped such  proper  varieties,  methods  of  culti- 
witinn  and  manufacture  as  would  give  it  a  ;u 
able  position  in  the  general  market. 

In  1831,  the  Act  permitting  Tobacco  to  be 
grown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  repealed, 
apparently  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  exeise 
supervision.  In  1886  and  1887.  however,  small 
trial  plots  were  permitted  in  England,  but  the 
results  were  not  encouraging,  and  Tobacco  cul- 
tivation in  this  country  may  be  accounted 
practically  non-existent  since  the  early  days  of 
the  19th' century.  An  attempt  made  in  1883 
to  revive  the  industry  failed,  awing  to  in- 
complete knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
managing  the  crop.  Tobacco  requires  intensive 
and  careful  cultivation.  The  leaf  intended  for 
smoking  must  be  very  carefully  blended.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  home  industry  has  been 
prejudiced  by  popular  distrust  of  British-grown 
Tobacco,  a  prejudice  that  may  have  arisen  from 
successive  failures  to  establish  cultivation  in 
these  islands 

In  1907  the  Act  of  1831  was  repealed  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  lawful  to  cultivate 
Tobacco  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  prices  for 
British  Tobacco  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1626  eight  ounces  cost  5s.,  and  in  1656  two 
ounces  cost  Is.  It  would  appear  that  in  1620 
this  country  paid   Spain   £120,000  annually   for 
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Tobacco.  In  1907  the  duty  on  Tobacco  con- 
taining not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  water  was 
3s.  per  lb.  Owing  to  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
periments in  Ireland,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  authorised  a  payment  of  Is.  per  lb. 
to  be  refunded  to  the  producer  out  of  the  duty 
paid  on  withdrawal  from  bond.  The  Tobacco 
on  which  this  rebate  could  be  claimed  was 
limited  to  the  produce  of  50  acres.  In  1908  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  financed  a  five 
years'  experiment,  costing  £6,000  a  year,  and 
this  experiment  was  continued  with  Treasury 
assistance  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Development   Commission. 

The  Finance  Act  of  1909-1910  removed,  as 
far  as  England  was  concerned.  the  ba.n  upon 
Tobacco  cultivation,  but  in  1913  the  rebate  was 
wit.lidra.wn  and  during  the  Great  War  the  duly 
gradually  rose  to  8s.  2d.  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis. 
In  1919 'the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gave  one-sixth  of  the  duty  to  Empire  produc- 
tion and  a  further  2d.  excise  allowance  to  the 
English  product. 

Tn  1911  Mr.  A.  V.  Campbell,  of  the 
Rothamsted  Laboratory,  visited  the  Tobacco- 
growing  centres  of  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  France  and  the  United  States.  His 
report  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  that  the  question  which 
requires  settlement  is  not  whether  saleable 
Tobacco  can  be  grown  here,  but  whether  it  can 
be  grown  at  a  profit,  The  report  states  that 
an  experiment  should  not  be  limited  to  one 
district  and  one  kind  of  soil,  but  should  be 
made  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  because  economic 
cultivation  cannot  be  carried  out  on  less  than 
100  acres.  Now  that  Tobacco  growing  in  Eng- 
land has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  trust- 
worthy data,  are  available  as  to  the  best  districts, 
soil,  plants  to  raise,  manure  and  methods  of 
curing. 

The  British  Tobacco  Growers'  Society  has 
carried  out  experiments  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  has  proved  that  the  crop  can  be 
grown  successfully  on  the  poorer  soils  of 
Norfolk  and  that  Tobacco  can  take  its  place  as 
a  farm  crop  in  the  ordinary  rotation.  The 
Norfolk  crops  are  looking  well,  and  there  are 
thirty-six  acres  well  established  in  the  district  of 
which  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  estate  at 
Methwold  is  the  centre.  A  further  twenty  acres 
are  being  cultivated  at   Fleet   in  Hampshire. 


WHITE-FLOWERED  HARDY  PLANTS. 


The  white  hues  of  flowers  sometimes  produce  a 
disquieting  effect,  perhaps  never  more  so  than 
when  a  single  white-flowered  plant  gets  into  a 
combination  otherwise  quite  free  from  white  or 
cream.  The  effect  is  to  arrest  the  sight,  draw  at- 
tention from  the  rest  of  the  flowers  and  concen- 
trate it  almost  wholly  on  the  one  plant  among 
the  many.  But,  apart  from  instances  such  as 
this,  white  flowers,  if  properly  employed,  are  ul 
great  value  in  the  garden. 

At  present  our  flower  borders  are  furnished 
with  some  white-flowered  plants  of  great  beauty, 
and  most  of  them  not  at  all  rare.  There  is  the 
white  form  of  Galega  officinalis,  quite  a  mass 
of  soft  whiteness.  More  charming  still  is  the 
double  variety  of  Gypsophila  pamcula,  a  shim- 
mery,  animated,  lace-work  of  tiny  flowers.  '1  his 
is  one  of  the  plants  from  which  I  trim  the  tups 
with  a  pair  of  shears  late  in  June.  This  opera 
tion  makes  quit?  a  different  plant  of  it,  stiff 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  of  its  habit  to  he,  and 
keeping  it  from  sprawling  uver  neighbours  less 
luxuriant  than  itself.  Quite  different  in  aspect, 
hut  equally  pleasing,  is  the  Cimicifuga, 
sometimes  relegated  to  a  place  amung  shrubs, 
but,  as  it  grows  here,  a  valuable  addition  tn  the 
herbaceous   border. 

An  altogether  distinct  effect  is  produced  bv 
the  white  variety  of  Lychnis  (Agrostemma) 
coronaria,  its  gr°y  white  leafage  |harmonising 
so  perfectly  with  the  flat,  white  flowers.  The 
crimson  variety  is  also  good,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
inferior  to  this.  Though  a  biennial,  many  of 
the  plants  assume  a  perennial  character,  and  as 
thes*  flower  liberally  they  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to    biennial   plants.      The  same  remark 


as  to  durability  can  be  made  concerning  white 
Foxgloves,  which  live  for  many  years,  provided 
they  are  not  allowed  to  bear  seed;  the  removal 
of  seed  vessels  allows  the  plants  to  continue  pro- 
ducing side  shoots  long  after  the  main  flowering 
growth  has  been  cut  away.  Although  one  must 
concede  its  value  as  a  border  plant,  th,e  Fox- 
glove always  seems  most,  at  home  wheal  spring- 
ing up  near  the  sheltering  branches  of  some 
kindly  shrub. 

A  good  strain  of  white  forms  of  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  garden 
without  loss.  These  flower  here  for  month  after 
month,  being  induced  to  continue  flower  pro- 
duction uninterruptedly  by  the  removal  of  all 
spikes  before  they  have  '"flowered  out,"  or, 
in  a  word,  by  preventing  seeding.  L.  poly- 
Mhvllus  is.  T  th>'"l--   the  finest  of  all  the  Lupins. 


Fig.  40. — iris  mrs.  g.  f.  tinley. 

The  old  tricolor,  if  a  good  form  is  chosen,  is 
also  of  great  value,  and  has  flowers  of  gi mil 
rose  colour,  but  I  could  do  without  it  rather 
than    the    white  one. 

Galtonia  candicans,  though  not  hardy  here, 
I  like  to  ha.ve  in  good  quantity.  It  is  absolutely 
distinct,  almost  as  valuable  a  border  plant  as 
Liliurii  candidum,  and  better  than  many  bulbous 
plants  because  it  is  never  weakly.  The  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  increased  by  seed-sowing 
is  also  in  its  favour.  I  have  a  group  of  it, 
along  with  Anchusa  Opal,  and  certainly  like 
it  much  better  associated  with  blue  than  with 
red.  I  include  almost  all  the  white  varieties  of 
(Campanulas  among  g,ood  border  flowers,  as  they 
are  very  attractive  and  some  ar,e  to  be  preferred 
to  the  blue  types.  I  have,  perhaps,  missed  some 
essential  white  plants,  but  T  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a.  good  strain  of  tall,  white  Antir- 
rhinums. These  are  really  first  rate,  and  1  have 
never  forgotten  some  largo  masses  of  them,  th.1 
spikes  quite  six  Feet  in  height)  I  saw  years  ajro 
associated  with  Anchusa  Drop-more.  A'.  /'. 
Brother&ton,  Tyninghame  < wardens,  East  Lothian. 


HOME   CORRESPONDEICE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Carnation  Mimizan.-  -A  very  fine  new  Carna- 
tion was  exhibited  by  Mr.  X.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton 
Hall  Gardens,  at  the  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete  on  July  1-1,  under  the  name  of  Mimizan, 
and  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  on 
that  occasion.  It  is  a  particularly  strong- 
growing  sport  from  the  well-known  variety 
Duchess  of  Westminster  and  resembles  its 
parent  in  all  but  colour.  The  latter  is  some- 
what difficult  to  describe,  but  1  think  deep, 
soft,  scarlet  with  rose  pink  shading  on  the 
reverse  of  the  outer  petals  about  meets  the 
case.     O.   B. 

[We  have  received  a  few  handsome  flowers  of 
Carnation  Mimizan  from  Mr.  IN.  F.  Karnes. 
The  Gardens,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  and  agree 
with  our  correspondent  that  it  is  a  tii-st-nate 
variety  and  of  the  colour  described.  Mr. 
Barnes  informs  us  he  has  grown  Mimizan  for 
six  years  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  fixed.— 
Eds.] 

Iris  Mrs.  G.  F.  Tinley.— The  new  variety  of 
tall,  bearded  Iris  named  Mrs.  G.  F.  Tinley  was 
greatly  admired  during  Iris  time  at  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.'s  nurseries.  Colchester.  It  is 
elegant,  and  appears  to  possess  a  fine  constitu- 
tion. The  tall,  many-flowered  spikes  (see  Fig. 
40)  bear  extra  large,  handsome  blooms  in 
which  the  broad  falls  are  purplish  violet,  with  n 
prominent  orange  beard,  and  the  broad,  beauti- 
fully arched  standards  a  pleasing  shade  of  deep 
lavender.  When  new  varieties  are  being  added 
to  the  Iris  garden  or  Iris  border,  the  variety 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Tinley  should  be  included.     C.  B.  ' 

Excessive  Rainfall  in  July The  persistence  of 

wet  days  during  July  was  unprecedented  in  the 
South  Hants  district,  so  far  as  mv  experiences 
goes.  Up  to  the  9th  of  the  month  4.23  inches  of 
rain  was  recorded  at  Swanmore.  Not  one  single 
dry  day  was  registered.  I  have  iooked  up  the 
records  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  and  find 
nothing  to  equal  the  amount  of  rainfall  recorded 
for  the  first  part  of  the  past  month.  In  1894 
the  total  rainfall  for  July  was  5.56  inches,  but. 
even  then  seventeen  dry  days  were  registered. 
In  July,  1888,  5.48  inches  was  recorded,  with 
twelve  dry  days.  During  the  past  twelve  vears 
we  have  only  had  two  years  in  which  more  than  1 
inches  was  registered  for  the  whole  of  the  month  • 
1914,  4.01  inohes;  1915,  5.12  inches,  wit* 
13  and  19  dry  days  respectively  for  the  whole  of 
the  month.  For  farmers  this  continuous  rainfall 
is  very  injurious,  especially  to  their  hay  crops. 
I  hose  who  were  fortunate  to  have  their  hay- 
carted  have,  in  the  majority  of  instances  been 
unable  to  thatch  the  ricks.  "Owing  to  the  succu- 
lent nature  of  the  grass,  consequent  on  abundant 
moisture  previous  to  cutting,  many  ricks  have 
become  unduly  warm,  necessitating  more  tun,. 
to  evaporate  the  surplus  moisture.  The  loss  of 
what  at  one  time  looked  like  prime  hay  is  a 
serious  matter  to  many  smallholders.  The  con- 
tinued wet  weather  and  low-  temperature  are 
having  injurious  effects  on  cereals.  Wheat  which 
promised  such  a  bountiful  crop,  shows  serious 
signs  of  rust  in  the  "flag"  at  this  critical 
period  must  militate  against  the  swelling  and 
maturing  of  the  grain.  Late-sown  Barley,  too  is 
artected  in  the  same  manner.  Winter  Oats  which 
have  considerably  increased  in  acreage,  are  much 
laid  where  the  straw  was  heavy  This  will  seri- 
ously affect  She  yield  and  quality  of  the  corn 
.Spring-sown  Oats,  where  not  exceptionally  heavy 
are  revelling  in  the  moisture.  Weeds  .grow 
apace.  The  necessary  work  upon  the  fallows  for 
next  year's  Wheal  crop  is  sadly  hampered.  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  on  heavy  land  I 
have  never  seen  Potato*  with  so  much  haulm 
as  they  now  generally  have.  I  regret  to  saj 
that  disease  is  already  present  in  the  leaves,  and 
with  a  continuation  of  moist  weather  will  doubt- 
less spread  rapidly.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  to  learn  that,  although  there  is  a  huge  qua,, 
tity  of  grass,  the  yield  of  milk  is  diminishing 
considerably,  which  means  that  if  the  previous 
output  is  to  be  maintained  from  the  same  number 
ot  animals,  artificial  food,  such  as  cake 
must  be  given  to  supplement  the  poor  quality 
glass.     Those  who  make  butler  know  quite  well 
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how  much  weather  affects  the  butter  fat  percent- 
age of  the  milk,  consequently  there  is  less  butter 
from  the  same  quantity  of  nu'lk.  In  gardens 
late-sown  Peas  are  making  unsatisfactory  pro- 
gress. Peas  love  sunshine,  and  this  has  been 
denied  them  of  late.  I  never  saw  Sweet  Peas  so 
adversely  affected  as  during  this  summer.  Apple- 
trees  are,  however,  revelling  in  the  excess  of 
moisture,  and  the  trees  are  making  extra  strong, 
clean   growth.      JS.    Molyneux. 

Galega  Hartlandii.— It  is  now  a  good  many 
years  age  since  the  late  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hart- 
land,  of  Cork,  sent  me  this  Goat's  Rue,  which 
was  then  a  novelty  and  was  appreciated 
greatly  because  of  its  variegated  foliage,  which 
looked' so  pretty  in  spring  and  appealed  even  to 
those  of  us  to  'whom  variegated  plants  are  not 
specially  delightful.  I  believe  botanists  refer  it 
to  G.  patula,  but  the  distinctions  between  the 
Galegas  are  not  always  appreciable  to  the  gar- 
dener. However  that  may  be,  G.  Hartlandii  is 
very  pretty  in  summer  and  autumn  after  the 
leafage  becomes  nearly  green,  its  lilac  and  white 
flowers  in  good  racemes  appealing  to  all,  either 
when  growing  or  when  cut ;  and  the  bushes, 
some  four  feet  or  so  tall,  are  quite  elegant  if 
not  too  stiffly  tied.  In  my  garden  self-sown 
seedlings  frequently  develop,  in  spring,  the  varie- 
gated leaves  of  the  original  plant,  but  some  of 
these  seedlings  have  varied  in  colour,  and  I  have 
now  a  good  white  variety  which  I  like  even 
better  than  the  coloured  ones.  Anyhow,  G. 
Hartlandii  is  a  plant  to  be  procured  by  the  many 
who  love  a  good,  hardy,  easily  grown  plant  which 
will  be  effective  over  a  considerable  period. 
Here  it  has  been  in  bloom  all  July,  and  in  the 
first  week  of  August  gives  promise  of  keeping  in 
flower  for  a  long  time  yet.  It  gives  little  trouble 
and  is  stiff  enough  to  stand  in  sheltered  places 
without  a  stake,  although  where  there  is  much 
wind  it  is  more  prudent  to  give  it  a  support 
which  is  not  too  viisible,  and  to  tie  it  up  loosely. 
S.  Arnott. 

Shot  Hole  Fungus  on  Peach  Trees.— During 
the  past  few  weeks  your  advice  has  often  been 
sought  regarding  the  Shot-hole  fungus  which 
attacks  Peach  trees.  I  venture  to  plaice  before 
your  leaders  details  concerning  trees  affected 
by  this  disease  in  the  gardens  here.  Last  season, 
in  the  late  Peach  house,  the  attack  was  so 
serious,  that  long  before  the  fruits  on  the  latest 
trees  were  ripe,  the  trees  were  completely 
defoliated.  I  quite  expected  the  growth  would 
be  so  enfeebled  this  year  that  I  should  have 
to  uproot  the  trees,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say 
there  have  been  full  crops  on  six  trees,  and 
only  one  tree  has  borne  a  crop  below  the 
average.  The  foliage  showed  a  few  signs  of 
attack  at  the  bases  of  the  young  shoots,  lint  the 
spraying  described  below  checked  it  and  growth 
is  unusually  strong  and  vigorous,  whilst  the 
foliage  is  of  a  healthy,  deep  green  colour.  The 
treatment  has  been  as  follows  : — While  the  trees 
were  dormant  I  sprayed  them  with  lime-sulphnr 
(winter  strength)  and  later,  but  before  growth 
commenced,  I  sprayed  them  "with  a  copper  sul- 
phate solution  (winter  strength).  Remembering 
the  advice  given  to  students  in  the  Garden 
Library  at  Kew,  by  the  late  Mrs.  G.  Massee, 
I  avoided  the  error  of  syringing  twice  daily. 
Mrs.  Massee  always  said  that  "  A  fungus  spore 
cannot  germinate  in  the  absence  of  moisture, 
therefore  I  consider  the  absence  of  syringing  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance.  Directly  I 
noted  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the 
spring  I  sprayed  the  trees  with  Gishurst  Com- 
pound, to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider 
and  thrips.  Later  still,  noticing  more  leaves 
affected,  I  sprayed  the  trees  with  a  sulphide  of 
potassium  solution  at  the  prescribed  strength. 
Two  further  sprayings  were  given  with  Gishurst 
Compound,  the  last  one  just  prior  to  the  colour- 
ing of  the  fruit  on  the  earliest  trees.  During 
the  seven  years  I  have  had  charge  of  these 
Peach  trees,  I  have  had  splendid  fruits,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  next  season,  with  a  continuance 
of  the  treatment  described,  the  disease  will  be 
completely  eradicated.  When  tying  the  growths 
I  have  cut  out  a  good  many  shoots  that  suffered 
badly  from  last  year's  attack,  some  of  which 
were  quite  dead.  T .  A.  Summerfield,  Alderli  / 
Park  Gardens,  Chelmsford, 


SOCIETIES. 

ULSTEE   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  29  and  30. — Tin's  Society  held  its  annual 
show  in  the  Belfast  Botanic  Gardeirs  on  the  above 
date.  The  prospect  of  a  good  show  was  anything 
but  good,  the  weather  for  weeks  previously 
being  sunless  and  cold,  consequently  the  display 
was  a  great  surprise  to  all  who  attended. 

Roses  were  spendid,  and  the  competition  in 
the  amateur  classes  was  keen,  the  boxes  being  for 
the  most  part  filled  with  flowers  of  fine  size  and 
colour.  In  the  class  for  24  Roses,  distinct 
varieties.  Mr.  E.  Godfrey  Brown  led  with  a 
clean  set  in  which  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs.  (Medal 
Bloom).  George  Dickson.  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
Margaret  Dickson  Hammel  were  shown  in  fine 
form;  Mr.  .1.  H.  Welsh.  Londonderry.  2nd.  Mr. 
Brown  won  most  of  the  chief  prizes  offered  for 
Roses.  Other  successful  amateurs  were  Mr 
W.  H.  Calvert.  Helen's  Bay,  Mr.  F.  .1.  Davis, 
Holywood;  and   Mr.    D.    D.    Retd. 

For  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  for 
effect  Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  and  Sons  were 
winners  of  the  1st  prize;  this  firm  made  a  bright 
and  bold  display  with  masses  of  Hawlmark  Pink, 
Baisybud,  Caress,  Bridesmaid,  Harwlmar's  -M  irooii, 
Annie  Ireland,  and  Hawlmark  Cerise — a  new- 
variety  which  has  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  It  is  a 
variety  of  fine  form  and  size,  salmon  cerise  on 
cream  ground.  In  the  amateur  classes  for  Sweet 
Peas  Mr.  E.  Cowdv  won  many  1st  prizes,  and  in 
the  class  for  18  bunches  he  staged  a  grand  lot  of 
clean  and  bright  flowers  of  Hawlmark  Pink.  E. 
Cowdv.  Daisvbud.  Elegance.  John  Porter,  and 
Annie  Ireland.  The  other  leading  prize-winners 
in  Sweet  Pea.  classes  were :  Mr.  A.  W.  Cowdy, 
Colonel  SharMAN  Crawford.  Mr.  Tuns.  Scott 
and  Mrs.  J.  Love. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  Roses,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson*  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  a 
collection  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect.  They  set 
up  a  fine  display,  which  included  some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  notably  Mrs.  H.  Morse.  .1.  G. 
Glassford,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  Mrs.  S.  K.  Ringe. 
the  latter  a  new  yellow   sort. 

The  classes  Eoi  decorated  dinner  tables,  three 
in  mini  tier,  produced  a  fine  display  as  the  com- 
petition was  keen.  Mis.  Brown.  Miss  Nelson 
ami  Mrs.  White  were  the  successful  competitors 
for  tables  of  Ibis,  s.  mixed  (lowers  and  Sweet 
Peis  respectively. 

Trade  exhibits  were  excellent.  Messrs.  Alex 
DICKSON  lnd  Suns  surpassed  themselves  with  a 
glorious  display  of  R  sea.  There  were  pillars  and 
-.ases  of  the  lest  varieties,  and  many  seedlings 
that  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  London.  These 
were  also  about  300  blooms  in  boxes  as  a  finish  to 
a  grand  exhibit.  Lady  Incbiquin.  Elizabeth 
Cullen.  and  Sunstar.  Hawlmark  Scarlet,  and 
Frances  Gaunt  were  a  few  of  the  outstanding  var- 
ieties. Messrs.  S.  McGredy  AND  Sons  arranged 
an  excellent  stand  of  Roses  wherein  the  varieties 
Admiration  and  Una  Walla-ce  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

.Messrs.  Smith,  of  Newry.  a  firm  famous 
throughout  the  world  for  hardy  flowers,  provided 
a  display  of  new  and  scarce  subjects. 

The  Donard  Nursery  Company  contributed  a 
display  of  choice  shrubs,  and  a  fine  lot  of  flowers 
of  Dierama  pulcherrima.  Messrs.  Hamilton. 
Belfast,  showed  a  collection  of  fruit,  a  capital 
lot  of  Carnations,  and  a  group  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants. 


WALLASEY  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4. — The  27th  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Central  Park,  Discard,  under  most 
adverse  conditions,  rain  falling  during  the  whole 
of  the  day.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  unfortunate  disaster  of  last  year,  when  the 
tent  was  blown  down,  has  resulted  in  a  great 
loss  to  the  hospital  funds  and  a  disappointment 
to  the  energetic  committee.  The  entries  were 
hardly  up  lo  the  average  in  point  of  numbers. 
In  the  open  class  for*  a  miscellaneous  table  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  S.  Salisbury,  Wal- 
lasey, won  the  Victory  Challenge  Trophy  with 
a  tasteful  arrangement  in  which  Sweet  Pt  ts 
\M'iv    used    to    advantage;     Mr.     C.     Morgan, 


Wallasey,  2nd.  For  the  best  stand  of  cut 
flowers,  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Neston,  won  the 
premier  award  (the  Society's  Gold  Medal)  with, 
probably,  the  best  exhibit  ever  staged  at  this 
show7 ;  fresh  and  bright  Roses  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  and  were  greatly  admired,  and 
to  these  were  added  a  fine  bank  of  hardy  flowers 
of  high  merit,  which  would  have  been  further 
enhanced  if  a  little  more  space  bad  been 
allowed.  The  Garden  Supplies  Co..  Liverpool, 
won  the  Silver  Medal  offered  as  2nd  prize,  and 
Mr.  C  H.  Taudevin,  Willaston,  obtained  a  like 
award  for  a  fine  display  of  Carnations. 

The  successful  competitors  in  the  dinner  table 
class  were  Mrs.  Bond,  Formby;  Mrs.  Bailey, 
Liscard;  and  Mrs.  Warriner,  who  were  placed 
as  named.  Mr.  E.  Tcmlinsox,  Aiii9dale,  had 
the  best  12  A'ases  of  Sweet  Peas  and  also  the 
best  6  vases,  beting  followed  in  each  class  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Ainslow,  Formby.  Mr.  H.  William- 
son. Great  Sanghall,  led  for  9  vases  of  cut 
herbaceous  flowers  with  a  handsome  set,  and 
Mr.  W.  Bond,  Junr. ,  Formby,  took  the  lead 
for  6  Roses  and  for  a  bowl  of  Roses. 

For  the  collection  of  six  vegetables.  Mr.  J. 
Golbourne,  Formby,  led  with  a  good  lot.  For 
the  best  6  kinds  of  vegetables  from  an  allot- 
ment, Mr.  A.  Calvert  proved  the  victor.  The 
produce  from  allotments  was  creditable 
throughout. 


LOCKERBIE     HORTICULTURAL. 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the  show  of  the 
Tjockerbie  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  31st  ult., 
the  exhibition  of  the  Lockerbie  Horticultural 
Society  was  a  decided  success.  The  entries  were 
considerably  over  230.  One  feature  which 
attracted  a'  good  deal  of  notice  was  the  contest 
for  the  chief  prize  for  the  best  decorated  dinner 
table.  Here  the  exhibits  were  of  much 
excellence,  and  the  winner  was  Miss  J.  W. 
Malcolm  Aitken,  Norwood,  Lockerbie;  Miss  M. 
MarcHBANK,  Murrayfield.  coming  2nd;  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  Rosebank,  3rd.  Another  striking  feature 
of  the  show  was  a  splendid  non-competitive 
exhibit  from  the  gardens  of  Sir  Robert  W. 
Buchanan-.)  ardtne.  Castle  Milk,  Lockerbie  (gr.. 
Mr.  John  Jeffrey),  comprising  a  fine  array  of 
flowers  and  fruit. 

In  the  open  classes  for  cut  flowers  the  number 
of  exhibits  was  not  large,  but  the  quality  was 
capital,  especially  among  the  Roses.  The  lead- 
ing prize-winners  were  J.  Jardine-Paterson, 
Esq.,  Balgray  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  M'Donald);  Miss 
Jardine,  Dryfeholm  (gr..  Mi.  Alex.  Cameron) ; 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Grant,  Rosebank.  In  the  pot- 
plant  classes  the  same  exhibitors  carried  off  the 
principal  first  prizes,  as  they  also  did  in  the  fruit 
section,  where  the  exhibits  were  of  high  quality. 
In  the  vegetable  classes  the  same  competitors 
were  also  highly  successful,  but  several  amateurs 
won  prizes,  these  including  Mr.  W.  Proudfoot, 
Ruthwell;  Mr.  B.  Edgar.  Wamphray ;  and  Mrs. 
Grierson.  The  prizes  in  classes  limited  to 
amateurs  were  more  keenly  contested,  and  Mr 
W.  Proudfoot  had  the  best  collection  of 
vegetables  in  this  section. 


SCOTTISH    NATIONAL    SWEET   PEA,   ROSE 
AND  CARNATION. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  new  Society  was 
held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  func 
lion.  The  entries  in  the  various  classes  were 
numerous,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was 
distinctly  high.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  pre 
vailing  for  some  time  previous  to  the  exhibition 
was  unkind,  and  as  a  consequence  many  growers 
who  had  hoped  to  exhibit  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Sweet  Peas  were  the  chief  source  of  interest,  and 
the  cool  conditions  appeared  to  have  favoured 
these   flowers. 

Mr.  James  Paul,  of  Killearn,  was  a  very 
successful  competitor  in  this  section  and  won 
the  Burpee  Cup,  offered  for  the  best  twelve  vases 
of  Sweet  Peas,  and  also  the  Eckford  Cup  offered 
for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  Sweet  P»a 
classes.  He  was  also  the  1st  prize-winner  in  the 
class  for  nine  vases  of  distinct  varieties,  and  had 
the  best  set  of  six  novelties.     Mr.  W.  Landeeth, 
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Coldstream,  had  the  best  vase  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
the  amateurs'  section  and  showed  the  variety 
Alexander  Malcolm.  Mr.  George  Bowness, 
Busby,  won  the  1st  prize  for  18  bundles  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  nurserymen's  class.  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
Stewarton;  Mr.  W.  Rae.  Ayr;  Mr.  George  Reid, 
Dundee;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Grigor,  were  also  very 
successful  exhibitors  of  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  Rose  classes  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Cup,  offered  for  the  best  36  blooms,  was  won  by 
Messrs  Hugh  Dickson.  Ltd.,  Belfast,  with  a 
very  fine  exhibit.  Mr.  James  Kerr  was  a  most 
successful  exhibitor  of  24  blooms,  distinct 
varieties,  while  Messrs.  James  Fairley  and 
Co.,  Cairneyhill.  Fife,  contributed  the  best 
collection  of  cut  Roses. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  won  the  1st 
prize  and  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  seedling  Rose 
not  yet  in  commerce,  the  variety  being  J.  G. 
Glassford.  a  hybrid  tea  variety  of  rich,  crimson, 
lake  colour.  The  same  firm  won  2nd  prize  and 
another  Gold  Medal  in  the  same  class  with  the 
variety  Mrs.  James  Williamson,  which  has  shell 
pink  flowers.  Mrs.  Russell  Newton -Mearns  was 
a  successful  exhibitor  in  several  classes  for  Roses, 
and  Mr.  James  Kerr  was  also  a  prize-winner  in 
the  Rose  section. 

Mr.  David  Torrance,  Darvel,  showed  the 
finest  set  of  6  vases  of  Carnations  or  Picotees 
■while  in  another  class  for  6  varieties  Mr.  James 
Smith,    Darvel,    was    winner    of  the     1st    prize 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie.  Glencarse,  had 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  100  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  arranged  to  show  a  system  of  colour  classi- 
fication worked  out  by  Mr.  Storrie.  For  these 
and  for  fruits  the  firm  was  awarded  a.  Gold 
Medal.  Messrs.  Austin  and  M'Aslin,  Glasgow; 
Messrs.  Doebie  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  and  Mr.  J. 
Housttn.  of  Kilbimie,  were  also  exhibitors  of 
Lon-competitive  displays. 

During  the  evening  of  the  show-  dav  Mr.  John 
Ynille  presided  at  a  conference  at  wdiich  a  paper 
en  the  Cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  United 
States,  sent,  by'  Messrs.  David  Burpee,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  read.  Mr.  Hueh  Dickson  read 
a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Morton,  of  North  London,  gave  an 
address  on  the  cultivation  of  border  Carnations. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  10.— The  Roval  Horticultural  Hall. 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  cleaners  and  decorators,  a.nd  where,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  usual  meetings,  there  are 
large  groups  of  plants  and  flowers,  there  is 
now  a  forest  of  scaffolding. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
E.  A.  Bowles,  John  Green,  Chas.  Dixon.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Chas.  E.  PeaTson,  John  Heal,  C.  Fielder, 
W.  Howe,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H. 
Cowley.  F.  Hanbury,  J.  Hudson,  and  A. Turner. 

awards  of  Merit. 

Monfbretia  James  Coey. — In  this  handsome 
variety  the  extreme  of  deep,  Tich  colouring  has 
been  reached.  The  flowers  are  about  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  a  deep  orange  vermilion 
colour,  with  yellow  shading  and  a  crimson  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Shown  by 
Sydney  Morris,  Esq..   Earlham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Montbretia  Joan  of  Are. — This  is  also  a 
showy  variety,  its  large  and  shapely  flowers 
measuring  3^'  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour 
is  light  yellowish  apricot,  with  some  faint, 
red  markings  in  the  "  eye."  Shown  by  Sydney 
Morris,   Esq. 

Gladiolus  E.  J.  Shaylor. — A  large  flowered 
variety  of  deep  rose  pink  colour  tinted  with 
salmon,  and  with  deep  red  shading  on  the 
smaller,  inner  segments.  Shown  by  Major 
Chiircher  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Shaylor),  Alverstoke, 
Hampshire. 

Gladiolus  Mary  Pirl-ford. — A  chaste  and 
lovely  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size  and  pure  white,  save  for  the  pale,  creamy 
shading  on  the  lower  inner  segment.  Shown  by 
Major  Churcher. 

Gladiolus  Banner  of  Hope. — This  large- 
flowered  form  has  blooms  of  rather  loose  forma- 
tion and  not  so  widely  expanded  as  are  those 
ci     the    G.    princeps    t-vpe.         The    pure     white 


flowers  have  small,  creamy  white  inner  seg- 
ments, with  a  few  violet  lines.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   J.   Kelway  and   Son,   Langport. 

Gladiolus  Duke  of  Bedford.— A  large- 
flowered,  handsome  variety,  the  blooms  being 
widely  expanded  and  of  excellent  form.  The 
colour  is  deep  salmon-pink,  splashed  with  deep 
scarlet,  the  smaller,  inner  segments  being 
heavily  shaded  with  scarlet  on  a  creamy  ground. 
Shown   by  Messrs.  J.   Kelway  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Yellou'  Beauty. — A  charming 
variety  belonging  to  the  increasingly  numerous 
family  of  G.  primulinus  hybrids.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  sort  with  branching  spikes  on  which 
the  showy  flowers  aTe  elegantly  placed.  The 
colour  is  light  and  clear  sulphur  yellow,  the 
lower  segments  being  deeper  yellow,  whilst 
every  segment  has  a  central  line  or  lines  of 
brighter  and  more  golden  yellow.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.   Kelway  and  Son. 

Phlox  Dr.  Charcot. — A  showy,  free  flowering 
variety  of  good  habit.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
H/e,  bright  mauve,  with  a  white,  radiating 
starry  centre.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,    Lewisham. 

Phlox  If.  J.  Jones. — A  handsome  Phlox, 
with  big  trusses  of  bold,  circular  flowers. 
The  colour  is  an  attractive  shade  of  rich 
orange  salmon,  with  crimson  eye.  Shown  by 
Mr.   H.  J.  Jones. 

Phlox  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. — -This  compara- 
tively dwarf  variety  has  large,  rounded  flowers 
of  a  clear,  .silvery  rose-pink  shade  of  colour 
that  is  enhanced  by  the  deep  red  eye.  Shown 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present: — Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  Frederick 
J.  Hanbury.  Pantia  Ba-lli,  Fied.  K.  Sander, 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Walter  Cobb,  and  Arthur 
Dye. 

Before  the  business  of  the  Committee  was 
commenced.  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  spoke  in  feel- 
ing terms  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chaiiesworth,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
cleverest  of  the  Committee's  members  and  to 
whom  the  Orchid  lovers  owed  so  much, 
especially  as  a  result  of  his  researches  in  Orchid 
hybridisation.  The  Committee  unanimously 
desired  that  Sir  Harry  Veitch  should  send 
a  letter  of  condolence  with  the  relatives  in 
their  great  loss. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Vuylsteheara  Mrs.  Pitt  (Odontonia  Txtelia 
Sander  x  Odontioda  Charlesworthii)  from 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn.  Stamford  Hill  (gr., 
Mr.  Thureood).  A  very  complicated  hybrid  into 
which  Miltonia  Warscewiczii  and  Cochlioda 
Xoezliana  enter,  with  various  Odontoglossums. 
The  flower  resembles  a  good  Odontoglossum  with 
vinous  pui-ple  sepals  and  petals,  a  narrow 
yellow  margin,  and  broad,  cream-white  lip 
blotched  with  purple.  Remote  as  it  is  in  the 
ancestry,  the  Miltonia  brings  very  firm  sub- 
stance to  the  flower. 

Laelio-t'ottfei/a  Bombardier  [C.  Adula  x 
Tj.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams),  from  W.  R.  Fasey, 
Esq.,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gr.,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Seymour).  A  very  showy  hybrid,  in  form 
an  enlarged  C.  Adula,  but  in  colour  C.  Hardy- 
ana  predominates.  Sepals  and  petals  rosy- 
mauve;  lip  purplish-crimson,  with  yellow  lines 
from  the  base,  and  medium  yellow  'blotches 
derived  from  C.   Warscewiczii. 

Cattleya  /liana  mafestica  (G.  Dowiana 
aurea  x  C.  Sybil  ear.  Lord  Kifrliener).  from 
Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate.  C.  Sybil 
(Dowiana  x  iridescens)  crossed  again  with  C. 
Dowiana  has  resulted  in  a.  good  flower  nearest 
to  the  last-named  in  size  and  form,  but  of  more 
compact  habit.  Sepals  and  petals  broad,  light 
canary  yellow.  Lip  finely  crimped  and  fringed, 
vinous  purple   with   yellow  disc. 

Other  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.  showed  Cattleya 
Adula  var.  Dreadnought,  a  very  large  and 
finely  coloured  form.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.,  Rosslyn.  Stamford 
Hill,  for  an  interesting  selection  of  rare  and 
curious  Orchids.  including  Catasetum  fim- 
briatum,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  C.  Egerton- 
ianum  virido.  Biilhophylliim  barbigerum,  H»b*n- 


aria  rhodocheila,  Angraecum  Scottianum, 
Masdevallia  Simula,  Dendrobium  ciliatum 
annamoiise,    and  Epidendrum   umbellatuiu. 

Fruit    and    Vegetable    Committee. 

Present : — Messrs.  Owen  Thomas  (in  the 
chair),  W.  H.  Divers,  S.  B.  Dicks,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  and  Sir  Harry  J.   Veitch. 

This  Committee  had  before  it  two  dishes  of 
splendid  Runner  Beans  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Fore- 
man, The  Hermitage  Gardens.  Hadlow.  The 
variety  was  raised  by  crossing  Carter's  Red 
Giant  with  a  seedling ;  the  Committee  con- 
sidered it  identical  witli  Prizewinner. 


RIPON  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4. — The  Ripon  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  its  20th  annual  show  in 
the  grounds  of  Park  House,  on  the  above  date. 
As  a  result  of  the  continuous  wet  weather  the 
attendance  was  very  small.  The  Dean  of  Ripon 
opened  the  Show,  and  gave  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  said  that  few  things  were  more 
elevating  than  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  as  they 
associated  the  grower's  thoughts  with  home.  An 
excellent  schedule  was  provided,  but  there  was 
only  a  small  entry  with  very  limited  competi- 
tion, and,  indeed,  some  classes,  such  as  those 
for  fruit,  failed  to  secure  one  entry.  In  the 
classes  for  Sweet  Peas  the  competition  was 
good,  and  the  blooms  were  very  fine.  Mrs. 
White  won  the  prize  for  the  best  vase  of 
Sweet  Peas.  Other  successful  competitors  in  this 
section  were  Mrs.  Williamson,  Mr.  H.  Dixon, 
Major  Grotrian  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cottam.  Vege- 
table exhibits  were  of  very  good  quality,  but 
competition  was  not  keen.  Mr.  C  Sharp  won 
the  special  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  vege- 
tables. Other  prize  winners  in  the  vegetable 
classes  were  Mr.  T.  Branivrick,  Miss  Jennings, 
Mr.  R.  C.  ClapHam,  Mrs.  Williamson,  Major 
Grotrian,  Mr.  F.  Vincent,  and  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
Morris. 


LAW     NOTE. 


IMPORTANT  RULING    IN   REGARD    TO 
OVERHANGING  TREES. 

Two  points  were  made  clear  by  Mr.  Registrar 
Fox  at  the  Croydon  County  Court  recently,  viz., 
(1)  that  an  occupier  has  a  right  to  cut  over- 
hanging branches  of  a  neighbour's  trees,  (2)  that 
the  tenant  and  not  the  landlord  is  responsible 
for  damage  done  by   overhanging   trees. 

Richd.  Wm.  Rose,  Olivet.  38.  Stretton  Road, 
Croydon,  sued  Alfred  L.  Carpenter,  solicitor,  of 
Len'don  and  Carpenter,  31,  Budge  Row,  E.C.. 
for  £2,  damage  caused  by  overhanging  trees  on 
the  Cedars  Property  Estate. 

Counsel  for  defendant  raised  the  point  that 
the  person  responsible  for  the  overhanging  trees 
was  the  tenant    and    not    the   landlord. 

Plaintiff  explained  that  the  estate  abutted 
on  his  property,  and  he  had  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
through  overhanging  trees.  Damage  had  been 
caused  to  his  garden.  He  had  tried  to  get  the 
matter  amicably  settled,  and  had  negotiated 
with  the  tenant.  Mrs.  Sharp,  who  had  now 
vacated  the  premises,  but  failed  to  get  redress. 
She  had.  however,  told  him  that  the  trustees 
win.  had  to  do  with  the  matter  were  Messrs. 
Lendon    and   Carpenter. 

The  Registrar  pointed  out  that  the  landlord 
has  no  right  over  the  trees,  and  has  no  right  to 
go  into  the  tenant's  property  and  cut  them. 
The  tenant  is  responsible  for"  any  liability  for 
damage   by  trees  while   he   is   in  occupation. 

A  witness  was  called  to  say  that  the  over- 
hanging trees  were  detrimental  to  Mr.  Rose's 
garden,  and  counsel  suggested  that  the  difficulty 
had  always  been  because  plaintiff  wanted  the 
whole  tree  removed.  The  action  was  ill- 
founded,  lie  argued  ;  defendant  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the  trees,  and  the 
tenant  who  had  been  there  since  1892  was  the 
prison  to  be  sued  if  anybody  was  liable. 

The  Registrar  said  it  was  perfectly  clear 
plaintiff  could  n-.t  possible  succeed  in  law.  and 
there   must    be  judgment    for   defendant. 
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ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aster  Plants  with  Blackened  Stems  : 
W,  J.  K, — All  diseased  plants  should  be  lifted 
and  burnt  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  disease, 
which  is  a  form  of  Phytophthora  not  uncom- 
monly found  to  attack  Asters.  Mycelium  of  this 
fungus  was  present  in  the  diseased  tissues. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  method  of 
saving  plants  so  badly   affected  as  those  sent. 

Beetles  on  Asparagus  :  D.  In  the  absence  of 
specimens  we  are  unable  to  state  what  kind  of 
beetle  has  damaged  your  Asparagus,  but  in  all 
probability  the  culprit  is  the  common 
Asparagus  beetle  (Criocerus  asparagi).  Syringe 
the  growths  with  water  in  which  a  little  soft 
soap  has  been  dissolved,  and  afterwards  dust 
the  plants  with  unslaked  lime  or  soot. 

Caper  Spurge  :  ./.  F.  S.  :  The  plant  is 
Euphorbia  Lathyris,  popularly  known  as  the 
Caper  Bush.  This  species  is  found  wild  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  a  native  or 
naturalised  plant.  It  appears  to  have  been 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens  in  former 
years.  The  seeds  are  occasionally  (pickled 
and  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  Capers,  but 
they  are  not  wholesome.  They  are  acrid  and 
have  caustic  properties  though  no  doubt 
these  properties  are  greatly  diminished  after 
the  seeds  have  been  steeped   in  vinegar. 

Cricket  Bat  Willow  :  E.  G.  E.  We  suggest 
that  you  should  write  for  particulars  to 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  The  Nurseries, 
Exeter. 

Crinum  Leaves  Discoloured  :  F.  C.  The  dis- 
colouration of  the  foliage  is  probably  due  to  an 
excess  of  water  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or 
to  a  low  temperature  coupled  with  moist  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  No  evidence  of  fungus  could 
be  found  in  the  specimens  received 

Cucumbers  Failing.  E.  IF.  :  No  evidence  of 
disease  could  be  found,  in  the  specimens  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  trouble  is  due  to 
a  low  temperature  coupled  with  an  excess  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  with  consequent  poor 
root  action. 

Cltlinary  axd  Sweet  Peas  Diseased  :  ./.  ('.  ]',. 
Both  the  Sweet  Peas  and  the  Culinary  Peas  had 
the  mycelium  of  some  fungus,  probably 
Thielavia  basicola,  in  their  roots.  Botrytls  was 
present  on  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sweet 
Peas.  The  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
sown  should  be  sterilised  by  adding  commercial 
formalin  at  the  rate  of  1  pint  of  formalin  to 
12^  gallons  of  water,  using  §  gallon  of  the 
solution  to  a  square  foot  of  soil.  After  this 
treatment  the  soil  should  be  covered  with  sack- 
ing for  a  couple  of  days  to  keep  in  the  fumes  of 
the  formalin,  and  at  least  a  week  should 
elapse  after  treatment  before  sowing  or  plant- 
ing is  commenced. 

Gloxinias  Failing  :  M.  M.  The  material  sub- 
mitted was  insufficient  and  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  cause  of  the  shrivel- 
ling of  the  leaves.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  some  error  in  cultivation, 
and  not  to  disease  or  insect  pests.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  analyse  soil.  The  test  for 
lime  content  is  easily  carried  out.  Place  some 
finely  broken-up  soil  in  a  tin  or  jar  and  thor- 
oughly wet  it  with  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  or  three  parts  of  water.  If  the 
mixture  effervesces  considerably,  it  is  evident 
that  the  soil  contains  sufficient  lime.  If  there 
is  no  reaction  whatever  the  soil  is  lacking  in 
lime. 

Gooseberry  Mildew  :  A.  C  P.  Your  Goose- 
berry bushes  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
American  Gooseberry  Mildew,  a  disease  which 
may  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  other 
plants.  As  this  is  a  notifiable  disease  you 
should  at  once  communicate  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Failure  to  notify  the  presence  of  this  disease 
will   render  you  liable   to  a  heavy  fine. 

Insect  Pests  of  Fruit  Trees  :  G.  E.  T . 
A    useful   and   freely    illustrated    book    which 


deals  with  insect  pests  injurious  to  various 
kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  this  country,  is 
"  Insect  and  Other  Allied  Pests  of  Orchard, 
Bush  and  Hothouse  Fruits,  and  Their  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment,"  by  Fred  V.  Theo- 
bald; published  by  the  author.  Wye  Court, 
Wye,   Kent. 

Inspection  of  Market  Gardens  :  J.  L.  You 
have  no  legal  power  to  prevent  a  Government 
Inspector  from  inspecting  your  garden,  but  if 
you  consider  he  may  convey  some  disease  to 
your  grounds  from  a  garden  previously 
inspected,  you  should  mention  the  matter  to 
him.  We  do  not  think  your  point  is  of  very 
great  importance,  but  if  you  think  it  is,  we 
suggest  you  communicate  with  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 

Kinds  and  Varieties  of  Flowers  :  ./.  ,S'.  If  the 
class  specification  is  "  twelve  kinds  of  cut 
flowers,"  without  any  further  stipulation,  you 
could  not  be  disquaUfied  if  you  exhibited 
several  varieties  in  a  bunch  of  any  one 
particular  kind.  If,  however,  the  schedule 
requires  "  twelve  kinds,  distinct."  it  is  obvious 
that  if  several  varieties  of  each  kind  are  shown, 
the  distinctness  is  somewhat  reduced,  although, 
as  before  stated,  it  should  not  lead  to  dis- 
qualification. It  is  invariably  a  good  plan  to 
keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  schedule 
specifications  that  are  not  clear. 

Manure  Containing  Wood  Chips  :  .4.  F. 
Manure  obtained  from  stables  where  wood 
chips  are  used  for  bedding  horses  is  not 
desirable  for  use  in  gardens,  because  the  chips 
are  almost  certain  to  become  infected  with 
fungi.  Such  manure  may  not  prove  injurious 
to  crops,  but  some  risk  would  be  rim  if  it 
were  used. 

-Marrows  Failing  :  J.  E.  H.  The  collapse  of 
the  Marrow  plants  is  probably  due  to  the 
excessive  use  of  rank  manure  in  the  soil,  to- 
gether with  the  continuance  of  cold  wet 
weather.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Marrows,  Gourds,  and  Pumpkins,  are  natives 
of  warmer  climates  than  ours.  No  evidence 
of  fungous  disease  was  found  in  the  specimens 
received. 

Melon  Plants  Wilting  :  L.  K.  As  no  speci- 
men was  enclosed  it  was  not  possible  to 
identify  the  pest  with  certainty.  From  the 
description  given,  however,  the  trouble  is  not 
due  to  eelworm.  If  specimens  of  injured  roots 
are  sent  we  will  endeavour  to  identify  the 
trouble.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  fungus 
attack,  and  the  grubs  quite  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Muscat  Grapes  Spotted  :  A.  li.  The  large 
dark  spots  on  the  fruits  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria Grapes  are  caused  by  the  Grape  Bot 
fungus  (Gloeosporium  ampelophagum).  Tins 
disease  is  very  difficult  to  combat  successfully. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  dust  the  affected 
parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  ten  days,  so  long  as  the  disease 
continues  to  spread.  A  small  quantity  of 
quick-lime  should  be  mixed  with  the  sulphur 
on  the  second  application,  and  the  amount 
increased  at  successive  applications  until  the 
lime  almost,  but  not  quite,  equals  the  amount 
of  sulphur  used.  When  the  vines  are  resting 
during  the  winter,  drench  the  rods  and 
branches  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  It  G.  We  regret  we 
cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  varieties  of 
Roses  :  if  you  send  specimens  to  the  nursery- 
man from  whom  you  bought  the  plants,  doubt- 
less he  will  name  them  for  you.  G.  H.  1, 
Anaphalis  margaritacea ;  2  Spiraea  Bumalda 
var.  Anthony  Waterer;  3,  Buddleia  variabilis. 
— J.  F.  S.  1,  Lysimachia  vulgaris;  2, 
Euphorbia   Lathyris. 

Onion  Fly  :  J.  II.  The  Onion  Fly  (Phorbia 
eepetorum)  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Onions.  Carefully  remove  and  burn  all  diseased 
plants  and  sprinkle  soot  around  the  unaffected 
ones  as  a  preventive  measure  No  parasite  was 
present  in  the  specimen  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Examinations 
in    Horticulture,     J.    S.    J.    and    H.    S. : 


Full  particulars  with  regard  to  all  the  ex- 
aminations in  horticulture  held  by  the 
R.H.S.  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  London.  A  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  should  be  sent  with  the  enquiry. 

Shot_hole  Fungus  on  Peach  Trees.  A.  C, 
J.  W.  and  A.  H.  F.  :  No  doubt  you  will 
have  already  seen  our  replies  on  this  subject 
to  other  'correspondents,  in  our  issue  for 
August   7,    p.    78. 

Tomato  Leaves  Diseases  :  J.  M.  Cladosporium 
fulvum  (Tomato  rust)  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
coloured and  diseased  foliage.  Plants  should 
be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  sulphide  during  their  early 
stages  of  growth,  as  a  preventive  measure. 

Tomato  Rot.  A.  E.  :  The  discoloration  ot 
the  Tomato  fruits  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
fungous  disease  known  as  Macrosporium 
tomato.  The  diseased  parts  should  be  burnt 
and  the  plants  sprayed  at  frequent  intervals 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  An 
excess  of  moisture  at  the  Toots  or  in  the  at- 
mosphere will  cause  the  fruits  to  crack  and 
thus  render  them  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
this  disease. 

White  Fly  on  Tomatos.  ./.  C.  :  The  only 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  an  in- 
festation of  White  Fly  appears  to  be  fumi- 
gating or  cyaniding  the  house  where  the 
Tomatos  are  grown  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week. 


Communications  Received. — G.  R. — A.  L. — Q.  P. — 
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THE    WEATHER. 


THE   WEATHER  IN   JULY. 

The  south-westerly  winds,  which  have,  to  so  remark- 
able an  extent  dominated  the  weather  of  this  country 
since  tlie  beginning  of  last  winter,  were  greatly  in 
evidence  during  July,  being,  at  the  Southport  Observa- 
tory, nearly  three  times  more  prevalent  than 
usual,  and  rendering  the  month  extremely  wet,  and 
the  dullest  July  on  record.  Temperature  was,  as  a 
consequence,  very  equable,  and  the  daytime  exceptionally 
cool,  the  maximum  thermometer  on  no  occasion  rising 
above  66°.  The  air  was  humid,  the  ground-water  level 
abnormally  high,  and  the  amount  of  evaporation  the 
smallest  yet  measured  for  the  month.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  oloudy  nights,  the  mean  temperature  was  not 
more  than   2.1°  below   the  45  years'   average. 

The  duration  of  sunshine  was  only  127.4  hours,  or  no 
fewer  than  81.3  hours  below  the  normal.  Rain  fell 
on  24  days,  or  nine  more  than  usual ;  and  the  total 
amounted  to  4.73  inches,  or  1.68  inches  above  45  years* 
average.  At  several  stations  a  few  miles  away,  the  fall 
reached  six  inches,  and,  on  high  "ground,  more.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  month  was  the  winter-character  of 
the  rains,  their  total  duration  being  102.3  hours,  whilst 
the  highest  previous  record  for  July  was  only  70.4 
hours  (in  1909).  The  heavy  rainfalls  of  former  wet 
Julys  were  due  to  thunderstorms;  but  this  time  thunder 
occurred  only  on  two  days,  and  those  were  not  wet 
days.  Barometric  pressure  has  several  times  been  lower: 
but  as  regards  wind  direction,  and  general  weather,  one 
has  to  go  back  to  the;  year  1871  to  find  a  similar  July. 
The  destruction  of  insect  life  has  been  enormous. — 
Joseph  Baxendell,  Borough  Meteorologist,  Fernley 
Observatory,  Southport. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
July  was  a  cold  month,  with  a  mean  temperature 
fully  3°  below  the  normal.  The  rainfall  differed  little 
from  the  average,  while  the  hours  of  bright  sunshine 
showed  a  considerable  deficit.  Rain  fell  on  23  days, 
of  which  14  were  official  "rain  days,"  the  total  amount 
of  rain  collected  being  2.55  inches.  The  wettest  day  was 
the  ISth.  with  0.59  inch.  Varying  from  a  highest  of 
30.20  inches  on  the  4th  to  a  lowest  of  29.35  inches  on 
the  23rd,  the  mean  barometric  pressure  was  29.78  inches. 
The  highest  maximum  temperature  was  67°  on  the  20th, 
and  the  lowest  minimum  37°  on  the  4th.  while  the 
lowest  maximum  of  59°  was  registered  on  the  1st  and 
9th,  and  the  highest  minimum  of  52°  on  the  11th  and 
15th;  the  mean  maximum  was  fi3°  and  the  mean  mini- 
mum 47°.  From  these  figures  we  get  a  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  of  55°,  a  mean  ranee  of  16°,  and  an 
absolute  ran?e  of  30°.  On  the  grass  the  mean  minimum 
was  42°.  with  a  lowest  nf  29°  on  the  4th.  This  date 
was  the  only  night  on  which  there  was  ground  frost. 
At  1  ft.  deep  the  soil  temperature  was  practically  con- 
stant at  57°.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  worked 
out  at  75  per  cent.  There  were  no  gales  during  the 
month,  and  the  prevailing  winds  were  south  westerly. — 
Jame*  MaUoch.  Director  of  Studies,  Meteorolnqical 
Station.  St  Andrew's  Provincial  Committee, 
Trnj-»iiia  College  Garden*,  Kirfcton  of  Mains,  near 
Dundee. 
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White   Rot   of 
Onions. 


The  Onion,  although  when 
well  grown  a  valuable  and 
important  crop,  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  disease,  and 
hence  the  rather  low  average  yield  in  this 
country,  In  addition  to  Mildew,  which  has 
always  been  a  plague  to  Onion  growers,  and 
Onion  Fly,  the  maggots  of  which  set  up  a 
bulb  rot,  the  Onion  is  subject  to  another 
mildew-like  disease,  known  as  White  Rot, 
and  in  Bedfordshire  as  Mouldy  Nose.  This 
disease,  which  affects  both  autumn  and 
spring-grown  plants,  has  only  recently  been 
described,  in  this  country,  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, wide-spread  in  gardens  and  allotments. 
Gardeners  should  therefore  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  its  appearance  and  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  eradicate  it  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  in  the  garden.  For  once  established 
in  the  soil  it,  persists  for  at  least  three  or 
four,  and  probably  many  more  years,  and  no 
known  means  suffice  to  eradicate  it.  From 
the  most  recent  accounts  of  White  Rot*  it 
appears  that  the  fungus  which  causes  this 
disease,  after  it  has  destroyed  the  bulb 
forms  small,  black,  resting  bodies  or  sclerotia 
which,  after  the  bulb  has  rotted,  lie  in  the 
soil,  remaining  dormant  until  spring  when 
they  form  spawn  (mycelium),  which  attacks 
the  young  Onion  plants.  So  far  as  is  known, 
no  spores  are  formed  bv  the  fungus,  and 
hence  the  only  sources  of  infection  of  the 
soil  are  either  diseased  sets  or  manure  con- 
taminated with  diseased  remains  of  plants 
jrrown  in  infected  land.  A  first  outbreak  is 
therefore  generally  sporadic  and  under  gar- 
den cultivation  should  be  easily  recognised 
and  the  diseased  plants  pulled  up  and  burned. 

•  Journal    of  Ministrv  of   Agriculture,    1920   pp    1093- 
1099,    and   Leaflet    No.   345. 


The  symptoms  of  White  Rot  disease  are  a 
wilting  and  yellowing  of  the  leaves;  first 
the  older  and  then  the  younger  ones  turn 
yellow,  fall  over  and  collapse.  Thes  sy-np- 
toms  appear  in  May  or  June.  On  pulling 
infected  plants  it  is  found  that  they  come 
readily  away  from  the  soil — owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  roots  w-hich  are  first  attacked 
have  been  in  large  measure  destroyed  by  the 
fungus.  In  warm,  moist  weather  the  fun- 
gus develops  rapidly,  its  mycelium  forming 
a  white,  fluffy  mass  around  the  base  of  the 
bulb.  The  whiteness  and  position  of  this 
mycelium  serve  to  distinguish  White  Rot 
from  other  Onion  diseases  ;  for  instance, 
the  much-dreaded  Onion  Mildew,  which 
occurs  on  the  leaves,  is  grey  or  whitish  lilac 
in  colour.  In  its  later  stage  also  White 
Rot  is  recognisable  by  reason  of  the  numer- 
ous black  sclerotia,  looking  like  Poppy  seed, 
which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  bulb.  Both 
in  size  and  shape  the  sclerotia  produced  by 
the  Onion  Mildew  fungus  differ  from  those 
of  White  Rot  fungus,  for  the  former  are 
large  and  flat,  whereas  the  latter  are  small 
and  rounded.  Since  the  fungus  harbours  in 
the  soil,  and  since  no  varieties  of  Onions 
appear  capable  of  resisting  its  attack,  ground 
heavily  attacked  should  not  be  planted  with 
Onions  for  at  least  several  years.  Leeks 
are  rarely  attacked  and  may'  therefore  be 
substituted  for  Onions  in  diseased  soil,  and 
Shallots  are  also  resistant  to  the  disease. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  use  for  Onion 
growing  a  part  of  the  garden  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  infected  soil  and  to 
sow  on  the  latter  crops  which  are  unaffected 
by   this   pest. 


at  Ruhleber 

Camp 


n„  .-      ,  The  journal  r,j  the  RM.S. 

Horticulture  (, ardens  Club  No.  XII., 
contains  as  a  sad  preface, 
the  names  of  19  former 
members  who  fell  in  the 
war,  and  scrutiny  of  the  list  shows  how 
seven-  has  heen  the  loss  -of  voung  men  of 
promise.  An  article  on  the  Ruhleben  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  by  Francis  V.  Derbyshire, 
is  also  sadly  reminiscent  of  the  war.  This 
Society,  which  owes  its  ongin  to  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  the  interned  soldiers  was 
alhhated  with  the  R.H.S.  in  December,  1916, 
and  received  from  the  mother  Society  stocks 
of  seeds  wherewith  it  was  able  to  establish 
its  garden.  As  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Ruhleben  Society,  those  interned  in 
the  camp  were  able  to  obtain  fresh  vege- 
tables at  nominal  prices  at  times  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin  could  not  get  tbeim  for 
love  or  money.  The  Society  vvas,  moreover, 
able  to  mitigate  the  dreary  "monotony  of  the 
camp  by  planting  flower  beds  thr'oughcut 
its  extent.  Although  the  soil  was  not  prom- 
ising and  manure  was  unobtainable,  clearing 
and  trenching  produced  a  medium  in  which 
plants  were  made  to  flourish  remarkably 
well.  Bulbs  from  England  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees  were  planted;  a  green- 
house made  from  packing  cases  was  erected 
and  used  lor  Tomato  growing  and,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  a  rock  garden  was  constructed 
from  lumps  of  limestone,  unearthed  during 
clearing     operations.  Mr.       Derbyshire's 

story  shows  how  well  the  gardeners 
did  their  work.  A  lack  of  manure  was  made 
good  bv  digging  and  it  was  found  that  at 
some  four  or  five  feet  down  there  existed 
a  layer  of  black  peaty  soil,  which  was 
I  n  mptlj  brought  to  the  surface.  The  area 
under  cultivation  apoears  to  have  been  more 
than  live  and  a  half  acres,  and  in  one  vear 
vegetables  were  raised  which  realised  about 
^."500.  Stocks  of  bees  were  introduced  and 
the   life  history   of   the   bee  studied.      During 


the  winter,  fortnightly  lectures  were  given 
or  such  subjects  as  fungous  pests,  soils, 
Alpines,  cultivaton  of  Pear!  es,  Melons,  etc. 
Two  flower  shows  were  held  ;  a  spring  show 
for  flowering  bulbs  and  fo'.iage  plants,  and 
a  summer  show  in  which  vegetables  occu- 
|  i'd  a  conspicuous  place.  Mr!  Derbyshire's 
brief  account  of  horticulture  at  Ruhleben 
deserves  to  be  read  .by  every  gardener  and 
is  one  of  which  gardeners  have  a  right  to 
be  proud.  The  resource  exhibited  may  be 
judged  from  the  facts  that  the  garden  work- 
shop vvas  constructed  mainly  of  condensed 
ir  ilk  packing  cases,  roofed  w  ith  the  tin  linings 
of  biscuit  crates  and  floored  with  the  ends 
of  corned  beef  tins.  Greenhouse  extension 
was  ptovided  by  means  of  tobacco  boxes,  and 
brickwork  for  the  boiler-house  and  pits  was 
constructed  from  brickbats  picked  up  in 
the  camp. 


Proposed  Scottish  National  Diploma  for 
Practical  Gardeners. — In  order  to  devise  a 
method  to  enable  the  practical  gardener  to 
obtain  some  "  hall  mark  '  which  would  differ- 
entiate him  from  the  mere  garden  worker  or 
garden  labourer,  and  at  the  same  time  put  'him 
on  a  more  equal  footing,  from  the  educational 
point  of  view,  with  his  more  favoured  competi- 
tor in  the  profession— the  college-trained  horti- 
cultural student — .Mr.  David  Storrie,  invited 
representatives  of  most  of  the  principal  horti- 
cultural societies  in  Scotland  to  attend  a  con- 
ference at  the  Glencarse  Nurseries,  in  July  last. 
D.    Storrie    occupied    the    chair,    and    ex- 


M 


plained  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
endeavour  to  evolve  some  scheme  by  which  the 
working  gardener,  after  passing  a  suitable  test 
of  his  practical  experience,  could  obtain  a  Cer- 
tificate or  Diploma.  There  was  a  free  inter- 
change of  views,  and  it  was  agreed  that  another 
meeting  he  held,  the  locus  suggested  being 
Glasgow,  and  a  provisional  committee  was 
appointed,  with  Mr.  H.  M.  Mackie,  C.A..  the 
Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Society,  as  Interim  Secretary. 
This  further  meeting  was  held  at  Glasgow  on 
August  4,  and  those  invited  to  attend  were 
requested  to  consider  the  following  proposal 
made  at  Glencarse,  namely.  "  To  take  steps  to 
form  a  Federation  of  Scottish  Horticultural 
Societies  to  be  called  '  The  Scottish  National 
Horticultural  Association.'  "  and  that  '■•  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  the  formation  of  such  an 
association  should  be  for  the  purpose  of :  (a) 
promoting  and  establishing  some  means  of 
Horticultural  Education  in  Scotland;  (b)  the 
forming  of  a  Scottish  Diploma  in  Horticulture 
to  be  granted  by  that  Association."  Mr.  David 
King,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Royal 
( Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  was  nominated 
chairman,  and  there  was  a  good  representation 
from  the  various  societies;  Mr.  Alex.  McCal 
linn,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
was  also  present.  There  was  again  afree  exchange 
of  opinion  most  of  those  who  expressed  their 
views  on  the  matter  being  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal. Owing  to  lack  of  time,  however,  nothing 
definite  was  arrived  at,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  it  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  September  8,  the  date 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
autumn  show,  as  all  the  societies  represented 
had  not  yet  had  the  question  before  tliem,  and 
their  representatives  had  no  mandate  to  act  for 
them.  Mr.  Richardson  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
form  a  new  body,  such  as  was  proposed,  and 
that  the  machinery  through  which  the  suggested 
Diploma  should  be  granted  should  he  Hie  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  the  premier 
national  horticultural  society  in  Scotland,  with, 
perhaps,  an  advisory  or  consultative  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
horticultural  .societies  in  Scotland,  who  would 
meet  periodically  to  advise  with  the  Council  as 
to  alterations  or  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  granting  ot  the  Diploma,  and  other 
matters  relevant   to  the  movement. 
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Principal  Crops  in  the  Philippine  Islands. — 
The  six  principal  crops  cultivated  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  occupy  nearly  seven  and  one-half 
million  acres,  this  being  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  islands.  These  crops  are,  in 
hectares  (1  hectare  equals  2.47  acres) ;  Rice, 
1,381,339;  Cocoanuts,  373,261;  Sugar  cane, 
200,199;  Abaca,  615,563;  Corn,  430,715; 
Tobacco,  73,859;  Maguey,  28,465;  Cacoa  (esti- 
mated), 1,158,  and  Coffee  (estimated),  773. 
The  area  under  cultivation  in  fruit  trees, 
Bananas,  Camotes,  Ubi,  Gabe  and  other  vege- 
tables is  not  included  in  these  figures  because 
complete  statistics  for  those  crops  are  not 
available. 

Ecclesiastical  Tithe  Rent  Charje  (Katesi  Act, 
1920. — This  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
the  4th  instant.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has 
issued  to  Town  Councils,  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils, and  Overseers,  a  Circular  letter  enclosing 
copies  of  a  memorandum  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  of  the  Order  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  prescribing  a  form  of  sta- 
tutory declaration  as  to  income,  to  be  made  by 
any  incumbent  who  desires  to  claim  under  the 
Act  exemption  from  rates  on  ilie  ground  tnat 
the  total  income  arising  from  the  benefice  doe^. 
not  exceed  .£300,  or  an  abatement  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  between  ,£200  and  ^500- 
The  Circular  and  the  Memorandum,  Order,  and 
Regulations  referred  to  in  it  will  be  placed  on 
sale,  and  copies  may  shortly  be  obtained  either 
directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office  at  Imperial  House, 
Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2;  28,  Abingdon 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1;  37,  Peter  Street.  Man- 
chester; and  1,  St.  Andrew's  Crescent.  Cardiff. 
Forms  of  statutory  declaration  for  the  use  of 
incumbents  will  no  doubt  be  printed  bv  various 
local  Government  publishers,  and  will  shortly 
be  purchasable  from  them.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  clearly  understood  thai  the*-  will  not  l:-> 
supplied  bv  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  or 
any  other  Government  Department. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  Weed  Killer. — The 
prevalence  of  Corn  Crowfoot  or  Corn  Buttercup 
(Banunculus  aivensis)  among  autumn  sown 
cereal  crops  in  Worcestershire  this  year  led  to 
trials  being  organised  in  the  county  by  the 
Agricultural  Organiser  (Mr.  R.  C.  Gauti.  In 
some  instances  the  seedlings  of  the  weed 
have  become  so  dense  (hundreds  to  the  square 
yard)  that  the  rotation  crop  has  been  practi- 
cally ruined.  The  weed  is  an  annual,  with 
leaves  divided  more  or  less  into  narrow  seg- 
ments, flowers  pale  yellow,  about  half-an-inch 
in  diameter,  and  fruits  covered  with  hooked 
spines.  Essentially  a  plant  of  the  strong 
arable  soils,  the  Corn  Buttercup  is  rarely  met 
with  on  light  lands.  A  crop  of  winter  Oats 
was  sprayed  -with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia of  three  different  strengths,  viz-,  1  cwt., 
It  cwt.,  and  2  cwt.  respectively  in  60  gallons  of 
water,  per  acre.  The  ordinary  commercial 
material  was  used,  and  in  all  these  proportions 
it  dissolved  very  quickly  in  cold  water.  Spray- 
ing was  done  on  March  10.  and  the  fine  weather 
which  prevailed  till  March  24  probably 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
By  the  end  of  April,  where  the  most  concen- 
trated solution  was  used,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Com  Crowfoot  had  been  killed  and  about  20 
per  cent,  crippled ;  where  the  medium  strength 
solution  was  used  50  per  cent,  of  the  Corn 
Crowfoot  was  killed  and  about  20  per  cent, 
crippled;  with  the  weakest  solution  the 
results  were  small  as  regards  practical  utility 
except  ,  for  the  improvement  in  the  Oats 
brought  about  bv  the  nitrogenous  dressing.  A 
similar  trial  was  carried  out  later  in  the  year 
on  Corn  Spurrey  (Spergula  arvensis).  The  we»d 
was  very  advanced  in  growth,  being  fully 
18  inches  high,  in  full  flower,  and  covering  the 
ground  thickly.  Spraying  was  done  with  simi- 
lar solutions  on  June  25  in  very  dull  weather; 
rain  fell  for  about  one  hour  on  June  26.  and  a 
considerable  ouantity  on  the  evening  of  June 
27.  The  effect  of  all  the  ,  dressings  in  such 
unsatisfactory  weather  was  suprising.  Three 
days  after  spraying,  the  tops  of  the  plants  were 
limp  and  the  leaves  had  already  turned  brown. 
The  result  was  sufficient  to  show  that,  even  at 
the   rate  of   1  cwt.    per  acre  a   solution  of  sul- 


phate of  ammonia  would  readily  exterminate  a 
crop  of  seedling  Corn  SpuTrey.  Caution  must 
be  observed  as  to  the  crop  on  which  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  spray  is  used.  It  should  only  be  used 
where  the  rotation  crop  is  corn,  such  as  Wheat 
and  Oats  (and  possibly  Barley  and  Rye);  it  will 
very  possibly  kill,  or  seriously  damage,  Peas, 
Beans,  Vetches,  Clover,  and  Potatos.  It  must 
not  to  be  used  where  the  corn  crop  has  been 
"  seeded  out "  or  the  Clover  will  be  killed. 
Fine  calm  weather  is  essential  to  success,  the 
field  should  be  uniformly  sprayed,  and  the 
nozzle^  deflected  downwards,  and  not  outwards, 
in  order  to  wet  the  v.  eeds  where  they  are  par- 
tially sheltered  by  the  corn.  Finally,  except 
for  the  labour  of  carting  water,  the  application 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  solution  to  corn 
crops  provides  an  excellent  method  of  making 
the  best  use  of  the  fertiliser. 

Clerodendron  ungandense  at  Kew. — Clero- 
dendron  ungandense  is  now  flowering  freely  in 
No.  4  Greenhouse  at  Kew,  where  it  is  growing 
freely,  planted  out,  and  trained  to  wires  under 
the  roof-glass.  It  also  makes  a  good  pillar  plant 
or   free-growing    bush    planted    out    in    a    bed    or 
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border.  Blue-flowered  plants  are  always  popular, 
and  C.  ugandense  is  always  admired  when  in 
bloom.  Blue  colouring  is  unusual  in  the  genus 
Clerodendron,  the  only  other  species  of  this 
hue  in  cultivation  being  Clerodendron  or 
Cyclonema  myricoides,  wluch  has  very  poor 
colouring  when  compared  with  the  species  under 
notice.  C.  ugandense  was  originally  raised  from 
seeds  sent  to  Kew  in  1906  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe, 
who  collected  them  in  Voi,  Uganda,  at  2,000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  plant  grows  and  flowers 
freely  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  is  easily 
propagated  at  any  time  by  means  of  cuttings. 

New  President  of  the  French  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — The  announcement  that  M.  Rene 
Mommeja,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  Chry- 
santhemum grower,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  President  of  the  French 
Chrysanthemum  Society  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  M.  Max.  de  la  Rocheterie,  will 
please  many  members  and  friends  of  the  Society. 
For  many  years  M.  Mommeja  has  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  "  Golden  Flower."  As  a  grower 
and  exhibitor  at  the  Paris  shows  he  has  won 
great  success,  but  in  addition  to  being  a  culti- 
vator. M.  Mommeja  is  a  collector  of  all  kinds 
of  bibliographical,  literary,  artistic,  and  other 
matters    connected    with    the    Chrysanthemum. 


At  the  Retrospective  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
held  in  Paris  in  1908,  he  exhibited  his  collec- 
tion of  rarities,  which  attracted  considerable  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  many  Chrysanthemum 
curiosities  he  staged.  He  was"  supported  in  this 
by  our  old  correspondent.  Mr.  Harman  Payne, 
who  sent  over  some  curiosities  of  a  similar  kind  ■ 
each  exhibitor,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
awarded  a  silver  plaque  for  his  exhibit.  M. 
Mommeja,  like  his  English  colleague,  has  been 
a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  French  horti- 
cultural press  on  many  subjects  connected  with 
the  Chrysanthemum,  historical,  literary,  and 
enltural.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  brochure 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Franco- 
Japanese  Society  of  Paris  on  "  The  Chry- 
santhemum in  Japan."  The  choice  of  a  Parisian 
to  fill  the  Presidency  of  a  society  in  Lyons  is  in 
itself  a  great  proof  of  the  high  esteem'  in  which 
M.  Mommeja  is  held,  and  we  hope  he  may  live 
for  many  years  to  fill  the  position  for  which  he 
is  pre-eminently  fitted.  The  new  President  is 
a  business  man,  and  engaged  in  the  financial 
world. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.  - 
Tuesday,  August  24  :-Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees  meet  Wednesday, 
August  25 : — Biggar  Horticultural  Society's 
Show;  Callander  Horticultural  Societv's  Show; 
Lanark  Society's  Show.  Thursday,  August 
26 :— Oxford  Horticultural  Society's  Show ; 
Sandy  District  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Annual  Exhibition ;  Ayton  Society's 
Show;  Royal  Botanic  Societv  Committee  Meet- 
ing; Peebles  Society's  Show.  Friday,  August 
27 :— Holytown  Society's  Show ;  Motherwell 
Society's  Show ;  Newmains  Society's  Show  : 
Stranraer  Society's  Show;  Thurso  Society's 
Show.  Saturday,  August  26 : — Dumfries  and 
District  Horticultural  Society's  Show ;  Tulli- 
body and  Cambus  Society's  Show;  Tarbolton 
Society's  Show;  Swinton  Society's  Show;  Duns 
Society's  Show ;  Symington  Society's  Show 
(Lanarkshire);  Milngavie  Societv's  Show;  Loch- 
gelly  Society's  Show ;  Inverkip  and  Wemyss 
Bav  Society's  Show;  New  Victoria  Society's 
Show  |  Shields);  Craigbank  Societv's  Show 
(Possilpark)  :  Cathcart  and  District"  Societv's 
Show. 

"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Seventy-five  Years 
Ago — Disease  of  Potatos— A  fatal  malady  has 
broken  out  among  the  Potato  crop.  On  all  sides 
we  hear  of  the  destruction  that  has  overtaken 
this  val.ianle  product,  excepting  in  the  north  of 
England.  In  Belgium  the  fields  are  said  to  have 
been  entirely  desolated.  There  is  hardly  a  sound 
-^niple  in  Covent  Garden  .Market.  In  fact,  the 
murrain  seems  to  have  been  transferred  from 
cattle  to  Potatos.  As  to  cure  for  this  distemper, 
there  is  none.  One  of  our  correspondents  is 
angry  at  our  not  telling  the  public  how  to  stop 
it,  but  he  ought  to  consider  that  man  has  no 
power  to  arrest  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
We  are  visited  by  a  great  calamity,  which  we 
must  bear.  At  the  same  time,  although  it  is 
not  within  human  means  to  alter  the  course  of 
the  seasons  or  to  prevent  the  maladies  attend- 
ant on  ihem,  yet  prudence  mav  perhaps  suggest 
some  alleviation  of  the  evil.  Should  we  have 
fine  weather  the  disease  will  probably  disappear ; 
should  ram  and  cold  continue,  it  will  spread. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  to  dig  up  the  crop  immediately.  Much  loss 
will  be  thus  sustained  and  the  quality  of  late 
Potatos  will  be  bad,  but  the  loss  will  be  less 
than  to  let  the  Potatos  rot  in  the  cold  ground, 
and  we  conceive  that  some  of  the  crop  will  be 
eatable,  though  not  what  could  be  wished.  We 
find  that  in  some  districts  the  haulm  has  been 
mowed  down  by  way  of  stopping  the  mischief, 
and  this  may  be  judicious  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  but  we  fear  that  no  real  advantage 
can  be  expected  from  any  other  course  than 
digging  up,  drying  and  sorting  over  the  produce. 
Although  the  Potatos  taken  up  thus  early  will 
suffer  in  quality  from  their  unripeness,  yet  even 
this  evil  may  be  partially  remedied  by'  putting 
them  in  heaps  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
dry  earth  and  tubers.  In  such  a  situation  it  is 
probable  that  no  further  decay  will  take  place, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  ripening  process  will 
continue  to  proceed,  although  less  '  effectively 
than  under  natural  circumstances.  Gard. 
Chron.,  August   23.    1845. 
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NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


New  Zealand  Plants* 

About  ten  years  ago  we  noticed  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  charming  little  book 
in  which  the  author  describes  a;.  J  illustrates  the 
flora  and  vegetation  of  New  7er,.::r.a  in  a  most 
attractive  manner,  treating  the  subject  mainly 
from  the  oecological  standpoint.  Beginning  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  cf  botanical  dis 
covery,  and  the  principal  actors  therein,  he  gives 
special  prominence  to  the  Rev.  William  Colensc 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  giving  their  portraits. 
The  former  he  designates  the  most  celebrated 
New  Zealand  botanical  explorer — a  well-deserved 
appreciation.  In  the  author's  own  words,  ''  the 
book  was  primarily  prepared  for  the  non- 
scientific  reader."  This  second  edition  is 
virtually  a  new  book,  but  the  untechnical 
character  is  preserved.  The  subject  matter  has 
been  rearranged,  and  so  much  additional  informa- 
tion added,  that  a  far  more  connected  account 
of  the  vegetation  is  presented.  The  book  now 
appears  as  Manual  No.  1  of  the  New  Zealand 
Board  of  Science  and  Art.  The  illustrations  are 
remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful 
execution.  A  few  examples  may  be  cited  : — 
Tussocks  of  the  sub-antarctic  Poa  litorosa  growing 
in  wet  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Olearia 
Lyallii  scrub-forest  of  Ewing  Island  (Lord  Auck- 
land Islands):  Griseldnia  littoralis  is  shown  in 
a  very  different  form  from  that  familiar  to  lis  in 
this  country  ;  it  is  one  of  those  plants  of  which 
the  seeds  germinate  in  the  crown  of  tall  trees, 
sending  down  stout  roots  which  enter  the  soil 
and  eventually  strangle  the  tree  on  which  it 
has  vegetated.  Among  other  noteworthy  pictures 
are  : — General  view  of  the  Rakaia  river  bed  at 
an  altitude  of  some  2.800  ft.,  Celmisia  Arm- 
strong^, the  Coral  Shrub,  the  Bog  Cushion, 
Gaimardia  ciliata,  a  breathing  root  of  Laurelia 
Novae-Zelandiae,  and  a  penguinery  in  the  Snares 
Islands,  a  verv  dense  crow-d  of  thousands  of 
penguins  with  a  background  of  scrub-forest  giving 
an  idea  of  '  .e  destructive  character  of  these 
birds.  Teachers  of  botanv  will  find  this  book  a 
great  help.     W.   B.   H. 


THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


LILIUM     FARRERS      SP.      316 ;     SYN.      L. 
BROWNII    VAR.      KANSUENSE. 

The  splendid  Lily  which  gained  a  First-Ctes^ 
Certificate  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  July  27. 
is  not,  I  am  now  told  on  very  good  authority 
Lilium  Brownii  kansuense,  under  which  name 
I  pat  it  before  the  Floral  Committee.  It  is  the 
Lily  F.31b,  which  Mr.  Farrer  collected,  and  if 
I  remember  rightly,  he  suggested  in  his  book. 
On  the  Eaves  of  the  World,  that  it  might  be 
L.  Brownii  kansuense,  and  it  was  on  this 
authority  that  I  used  the  name.  As  the  au- 
thorities have  decided  what  this  fine  plant  is 
not.  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  now 
decide  what  it  is,  or,  if  it  is  an  entirely  new  and 
hitherto  unnamed  form,  that  they  will  hasten 
to  give  it  decent  baptism.  It  is  too  good  a 
plant  to  be  permitted  to  labour  under  a  number 
like  any  criminal.  In  the  meantime  I  think  it 
only  right  to  make  public  confession  of  the 
error-  I  made.  The  plant  which  gained  tin 
F.C.C.  is  Lihum  species  F.316,  wrongly  named 
by  me  L.  Brownii  kansuense,  and  I  wish  to 
stop  the  error  before  it  spreads  further.  Directiy 
the  true  name  is  forthcoming  I  trust  due 
record  will  be  made  in  the  archives  of  the 
R.H.S    Floral  Committee. 

Perhaps  it  will  interest  gardening  folk  if 
I  record  my  experience  with  this  superb  Lily. 
In  1915  I  received  a  minute  seedling  bulb 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea  seed,  in  a  thumb  pot. 
Foreseeing  a  bad  time  ahead  for  plants,  I 
planted  it  out  in  the  one  place  of  all  others 
which  I  knew  would  receive  whatever  little 
attention    might    be    available    under    war  condi 

*  New  Zealand  Plant*  and  their  Story.  Bv  L. 
Cockayne.  F.R.S.,  etc.  Svo,  248  pp.,  illustrated  with 
99  photographs  and  fourteen  figures  in  the  text.  2nd 
EditiOu.  Marcus  F.  Marks,  Government  Printer,  1919, 
Welliogion.    New   Zealand. 


tions — a  small  rock  garden  of  limestone  rocks 
and  clippings,  on  to  which  go  many  new  and 
choice  plants  on  probation  for  hardiness.  1 
chose  this  spot,  not  because  I  thought  it  cul- 
turally suitable,  but  solely  because  I  knew  it 
might  receive  attention  there.  It  throve  amn.; 
ingly  and  flowered  for  the  third  time  this 
season,  producing  its  finest  spike.  It  came  up 
looking  like  a  cigar — one  of  the  more  expen- 
sive brands — and  rushed  into  bloom,  producing 
eighteen  immense  flowers,  Hushed  outside  with 
chocolate  purplish-brown,  and  inside  with  soft 
citron  yellow.  The  plant  looks  quite  ridiculous 
towering  gigantically  out  of  the  tiny  moraine 
garden,  vet  it  seems  so  well  suited  that  I 
hesitate  to  move  it.  The  ground  from  which  it 
grows  slopes  slightly  to  the  east,  and  is  shaded 
from  eastern  sun  by  a  shed.  Hitherto  this 
specimen  has  remained  childless.  No  seeds 
have  .-et,  and  no  sideshoots  have  been  produced. 
But  the  species  has  seeded  'elsewhere,  and 
thanks  to  the  most  generous  gardener  in  the 
country,  I  have  a  batch  of  bulblets  coming 
along  quite  prosperously.  Farrer's  Lilium  sp.316 
promises  to  be  a  first-class  garden  plant. 
Clarence  Elliott*  Stevenage. 


twenty  years  ago,  was  distinct  enough  to  be 
separated  from  the  allied  C.  bicolor  or  not. 
Cattleya  Grossii,  as  sent  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  is 
very  different  from  typical  C.  bicolor  in  form 
and  colour,  the  labellum  especially  being 
broader,  with  a  greater  expansion  of  the  front- 
lobe,  and  quite  different  in  colour.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  light  purplish  chocolate,  with  a 
slight  indication  of  small  darker  spotting  when 
held  up  to  the  light.  The  lip,  which  is  broaler 
at  the  base  than  in  C.  bicolor,  and  expanded  to 
two  inches  in  front,  is  soft,  rose-pink,  changing 
to  purple  from  the  base  towards  the  central 
white  band.  The  fleshy  column  is  white,  with  a 
pale  rose   flush  at   the    back. 

CATTLEYA  ORPHEUS. 
Tins  very  pretty  and  distinct  novelty,  raised 
between  C.  Grossii  and  C.  Hardyana  by 
Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brockhurst, 
East  tlrinstead.  conclusively  proves  the  dis- 
tinctness of  C.  Grossii,  by  handing  on  its  char- 
acteristics in  an  intensified  form  and  producing 
a  flower  which  cannot  be  confused  with  any 
form  of  0.  Adula  (b-color  x  Hardyana),  vari- 
able   a"s    that    hybrid    is.     In    C.     Orpheus,    iiie 


Fn;.   41. — faeonia  delavayi  ; 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


AR-SHAPED   FORM    OF    FLOWER    (SEE    P.    97). 


MILTONIA    HYEANA    FASEY'S    VARIETY. 

The  pretty  class  i.f  Miltonia  raised  between 
M.  Bleuana  and  M.  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D. 
Owen,  of  which  a  fine  display  was  made  by  the 
late  Jules  Hye  de  Crom  at  the  Ghent  Quin- 
quennial Show  in  1913,  and  who,  in  the  pre 
vious  vear,  had  obtained  a  First-Class  Certi- 
ficate for  a  form  of  it  at  the  Holland  House 
Show,  has  always  been  in  favour.  Flowers  of 
one  of  the  best  forms  are  sent  by  W.  R. 
Fasey.  Esq.,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Seymour).  The  large  and 
finely  formed  flowers  are  clear  white  with  a 
pale  mauve  shade  at  the  bases  of  the  petals, 
the  lip  having  a  bro.id  triangular  mask  at  the 
base,  of  a  dark  maroon  colour,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of 
the    flower. 

CATTLEYA    (1ROSSII. 

F'rederick  J.  Hanbury,  Esq..  Brockhurst. 
East  Crinstead,  sends  flowers  of  two  Cattle}  a- 
of  special  interest  in  that  they  have  a  bearing 
on  the  debated  point  as  to  whether  Cattleya 
Grossii,  of  which  a  small  collection  was  im- 
ported   from    Brazil    by    Messrs.    Low    and    Co. 


ascending  tendency  of  the  petals,  and  the  broad 
fronted  lip,  without  developed  side  lobes,  are  as 
in  C.  Grossii.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  :ed- 
dish  mauve,  with  a  slight  green  shade,  the  lip 
violet,  changing  to  purple  towards  the  central 
white  band,  which  extends  to  the  base.  The 
column  is  white,   tinged  with  purple. 

BIFRENARIA  HARRISONAE. 
The  genus  Bifrenaria  is  not  a  popular  one, 
but  it  is  occasionally  represented  in  collections 
by  B.  Harrisonae.  Plants  of  this  species  should 
be  repotted  when  roots  appear  at  the  base  of 
the  new  growth.  The  receptacles  should  bo 
provided  with  ample  drainage  material,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  Sphagnum-moss,  A  suitable 
compost,  which  should  be  made  tolerably,  firm, 
consists  of  Osnranda  fibre,  with  a  small  amount 
of  Sphngnum-imoss.  0n.ee  the  plants  are  es- 
tablished they  need  a  fair  supply  of  water,  but 
when  at  rest  the  compost  should  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side.  A  position  near  the  roof  glass 
of  the'  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house  should 
be  provided  for  plants  of  this  species.  Bifren- 
aria Harrisonae  is  an  old  species,  introduced 
about  a  hundred  years  ago;  it  was  named  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Aigburth, 
Liverpool,  and  is  fiirured  in  Hot.  Mat/.,  t.. 
2927.      T.    B. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladx 
Nunrurnholme,    Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Hardy  Cyclamen. — Seedlings  that  were  raised 
last  October  and  planted  in  prepared  nursery 
beds  during  spring  may  be  transferred  to  per- 
manent quarters.  As  a  colony  in  shady  nooks 
of  the  rock  garden,  or  grouped  around  the  base 
of  clean-stemmed  trees,  they  provide  a  pleasing 
feature — especially  those  flowering  in  mid-winter. 
Deeply  work  the  selected  site  and  incorporate 
sand,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  lime  rubble  with 
the  top  soil.  Plant  the  corms  3  inches  deep, 
placing  sharp  sand  aTound  them,  and  supply  a 
light  surface  dressing  of  coco-nut  fibre  refuse  to 
conserve  the  soil  moisture;  additional  fibre  or 
leaves  may  be  given  in  winter  to  prevent  frost 
from  lifting  the  corms.  A  little  patience  must 
be  exercised  with  hardy  Cyclamen,  as  they 
generally  require  one  season  in  which  to  estab- 
lish themselves.  An  annual  top-dressing — previ- 
ously removing  the  surface  soil — should  be 
afforded  the  plants  after  the  leaves  die  down. 
Dried  cow-manure  passed  through  a  sieve  and 
mixed  with  loam,  grit,  bone  meal  and  lime 
rubble  makes  an  excellent  compost  for  this 
purpose. 

Helichrysum  macranthum — Seeds  of  this  ever- 
lasting flower  should  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes  at 
this  season;  winter  the  seedlings  under  glass 
and  plant  them  out  in  early  April.  Spring 
sowings  do  not  give  the  plants  sufficient  time. 
in  average  seasons,  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
flowers  for  drying.  H.  bracteatum  makes  a 
useful  companion  to  ihe  above.  Light  soils  arc 
the  most  suitable  for  these  plants. 

Aster. — An  abnormally  wet  July,  such  as  ex- 
perienced this  year,  brings  out'  the  value  i,f 
perennial  Asters  in  the  flower  garden.  Aster 
Climax  has  made  vigorous  shoots  nearly  6  feet 
high  ;.  this  is  one  of  the  latest  varieties  to  flower. 
Longer  supports  are  necessary  in  some  instan<  es. 
and,  where  practicable,  forked  and  twiggy 
sticks  should  be  used  in  preference  to  stakes  and 
ties.  An  application  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  sections  at  the  present  time. 
Tall  Asters  are  showy  subjects  for  planting  in 
the  background   of  low  shrubberies. 

Hydrangea  hortensis — August  is  the  best 
time  in  which  to  propagate  Hydrangeas.  From 
plants  in  the  open  ground  make  cuttings,  three 
inches  long,  of  firm  shoots;  insert  them  singly 
in  small  pots  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 
Afford  shade  from  sunshine  and  give  attention 
to  watering  and  spraying  the  foliage  as  required. 
When  well  rooted,  the  plants  should  be  potted 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
flower.  Good  varieties  are  Madame  Mouilliere, 
white;  La  Lorraine,  pink;  and  Bouquet  Rose, 
which  is  true  to  its  name.  Apply  liquid  manure 
frequently  to  plants  showing  flower.  Established 
plants  that  have  finished  flowering  should  be 
relieved  of  all  weak  shoots  and  old  flower  growths 
without  delay.  Where  chemicals  are  required  to 
produce  blue  inflorescences  for  next  season.  the 
colouring  matter  should  be  given  at  the  present 
time,  and  applications  continued  at  suitable 
intervals  throughout  the  year.  White  varieties 
should  not  be  so  treated. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By   H.    Wheeler.   Gardener  to   Mrs.    Jenner,   Wenvoe 
Cft«tl«.    near    Cardiff. 

July  Sown  Root  Crops. — Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
Globe  Beet,  sown  in  July,  must  be  thinned  out 
early,  and  at  the  final  thinning  the  individual 
plants  may  be  left  closer  together  than  would 
be  advisable  for  summer  crops.  Dutch-hoeing 
between  the  rows  facilitates  rapid  growth  and 
should  be  regularly  practised 

Beet. — It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  Beetroots  in  the 
ground  until  they  become  large  and  coarse.     As 


soon   as   they  reach   a  suitable  size  they   should 

be  lifted  and  stored  in  fine  ashes  at  the  foot  of 

a  north  wall.  Beetroot  improves  in  colour  after 
being  lifted. 

Marrows. — Thin  and  train  the  growths  so  as 
to  prevent  overcrowding  If  mildew  is  present 
dust  the  loliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Where 
ripe  Marrows  are  required  for  preserving,  mark 
the  plants  which  are  to  produce  them,  but  en 
all  ether  plants  cut  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
become  large  enough.  Supply  the  roots  with 
liquid  manure  to  keep  the  plants  growing  freely. 

Carrots. — A  sowing  of  early  varieties  of  Carrots 
made  now  in  frames  or  pits  will  give  a  useful 
supply  of  young  roots  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Six  inches  of  light  soil  will  be  sufficient  for  their 
requirements,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
shallow  drills  drawn  six  inches  apart. 

Mushrooms. — Material  for  making  th:  beds 
in  a  Mushroom  house  should  be  collected.  Horse - 
manura,  minus  the  longest  of  the  straw,  is  the 
best  medium  for  Mushroom  production.  This 
should  be  placed  in  an  open  shed  until  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  bed  has  been  accumtdated. 
Meanwhile,  turn  the  heap  frequently,  and  on 
each  occasion  bring  the  outside  material  to  the 
centre.  When  fermentation  has  reduced  the 
litter  to  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  bind  under  moderate  pressure, 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Place  the  manure  in  posi- 
tion and  make  it  firm  by  beating  it  with  the 
back  of  a  fork.  Spawning  should  tak,e  place 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  receding 
below  90  deg. ;  immediately  after  spawning  the 
bed  cover  it  with  two  inches  of  sifted  loam.  A 
light  covering  of  straw  shoidd  be  placed  over 
the  bed  to  retain  heat  and  moisture.  Previous 
to  the  commencement  of  this  work  the  Mush- 
room house  should  receive  a  thorough  cleansing 
and  the  walls   be   lime-washed 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS 

By    John    Coctts,    Foreman,    Royal    Botanic    Gardens, 

Kew. 

Chrysanthemum.- The  plants  have  now  filled 
their  pots  with  roots,  and  require  assistance  from 
approved  artificial  manures,  supplied  alternately 
with  liquid  farmyard  manure  and  soot  water. 
Whatever  manure  is  used,  no  application  should 
be  excessive,  or  the  result  will  be  soft,  sappy 
growth  whic'twill  produce  unsatisfactory  flowers. 
During  spells  of  wet  weather  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  examined,  as  the  large  leaves  pre- 
vent rain  from  reaching  the  roots,  although  '  he 
surface  soil  may  appear  to  be  moist.  The  pets 
should  be  tapped  to  ascertain  whether  th-1  ocm- 
tents  are  really  dry  or  not.  Attend  to  staking 
and  tying,  and  keep  an  outlook  for  aphis,  which 
may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  with  tobacco  pow- 
der or  spraynig  with  some  approved  insecticide. 
Earwigs  Frequently  prove  troublesome,  end 
may  cause  enormous  damage  to  the  growing 
points  and  young  buds.  They  may  be  traippe  I 
in  short  lengths  of  hollow  cane,  or  in  the  hollow, 
dry  stems  of  Broad  Bonis.  Small  pots  filled  with 
dry   hay  are   also   good  traps. 

Dipladenia. — Where  Dipladenias  are  still  grow 
ing  freely  and  producing  flowers,  they  should  be 
assisted  by  applications  of  very  weak  liqui  1 
manure   or  soot   water.     Such    assistance   is   very 

--.ir\   when  the  plants    are    growing     freely. 

for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  potted  in  verv  rich 
compost.  Stock  may  be  increased  now  by  means 
of  cuttings  made  from  ripened  shoots.  "  These 
loot  readily  in  a  warm  propagating  case.  Plants 
rropagated  now  make  good  specimens  for  next 
yen-,  and  may  generally  he  depended  on  to  win- 
t    -  well,  whereas  old  plants  are  uncertain. 

Osmanthus  Delavayi. — Although  this  plant  is 
hardy  if  grown  against  a  wall  in  the  southern 
counties,  it  is  worth  growing  as  a  pot  Dlant 
for  the  cool  greenhouse.  It  soon  becomes  a  neat 
little  bush,  and  in  earlv  spring  produces  its 
fragrant,  white  flowers  with  wonderful  freedom. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which,  inserted  now.  root  readily  in  a  cool  pro- 
pagating case.  Plants  of  this  description  that 
will  produce  their  flowers  in  unheated  houses  are 
deserving  of  more  attention. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Uol.  Spender  Clai, 
M.P.,    Ford    Manor,    Lingfield,    Surrey. 

The  Orchard  House. — In  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  choice  Pears  and  Apples  are  not 
plentiful,  the  value  of  orchard  house  trees 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  When  once  the 
fruits  begin  to  swell,  they  advance  rapidly  and 
ripen  quickly,  but  at  this  stage  a  fairly  high 
temperature  is  necessary  to  produce  the  finest 
results,  but  it  has  not  been  obtainable  of  late 
without  the  aid  of  fireheat.  The  temperature 
can  ue  maintained  in  fine  weather  by  closing 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  and  syringing 
the  trees  with  soft  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house.  When  the  fruits  are  nearly 
ripe  syringing  should  be  discontinued  and  more 
air  admitted;  a  little  fireheat  may  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruits.  The  rcots  of  the  trees 
require  rich  stimulants  and  plenty  of  water ; 
neglect  to  supply  water  would  prove  disastrous. 
The  young  snoots  should  not  be  stopped  after 
this  date,  although  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
more  young  wood  to  remain  than  is  necessary 
for  furnishing  the  trees. 

Potting  Orchard  House  Trees.-— Put  any  trees 
that  require  it  soon  after  the  fruits  are 
gathered,  the  chief  object  being  to  get  them 
well  established  before  the  leaves  fall.  Com- 
mence with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  reducing 
their  rcots  and  repotting  them  in  pots  of  the 
same  size  as  those  they  previously  occupied. 
Trees  in  pots  should  have  richer  soil  than  those 
planted  out,  as  the  roots  are  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  cultivator.  Good  fibrous  loam  with 
some  bone  meal  and  lime  rubble  added  form  a 
suitable  rooting  medium  which  should  be  well 
rammed  about  the  roots.  Syringe  the  trees  fre- 
quently on  £unny  days  to  keep  the  shoots  from 
flagging,  and  to  assist  new  root  action.  A  moist 
condition  of  the  soil  is  essential  to  root  growth, 
and  tempting  to  worms,  hence  each  pot  should 
be  stood  on  two  bricks  placed  a  few  inches  apart. 
Secure  the  trees  to  stakes  to  prevent  damage 
by  stiong  v  inds. 

Pot  Vines. — Pot  Vines,  treated  as  advised  in 
a  previous  calendar  and  intended  for  starting  in 
December,  should  now  be  marly  ripe  and  rest- 
ing. They  will  not  require  much  water  after 
the  foliage  falls,  but  the  soil  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shrink  from  1  he  titles  of  the  pots. 
All  the  laterals  having  been  shortened  back,  the 
important  point  is  to  obtain  perfect  maturity  of 
the  wood  ind  buds.  Young  canes  of  the  cur- 
i  int  year  will  now  be  tit  tor  removal  to  a 
light,  .my  house,  or  they  may  lie  placed  against 
a  warm  wall.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water    for  some   time    to    come. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Briscoe,  Gardener   to   W.    R.    LtsAOHT,   Esq., 

CABtlcford,  Chepstow. 

Sophronitis. — Plants  of  scarlet  Sophronitis 
grandilhira  will  need  attention  if  the  compost 
is  in  a  sour  condition  or  if  they  have  become 
leafless  and  bare  in  the  centre,  otherwise  they 
should  be  left  alone.  They  generally  thrive  in 
a  mixture  of  Osinunda  fibre  and  Sphagnum- 
moss,  placed  in  shallow  pans  over  ample 
drainage  material.  Suspend  the  pans  about  two 
feet  below  the  roof  rafters  of  the  cool  or  inter- 
mediate houses,  and  afford  water  sparingly  until 
the  roots  are  re-established. 

Calanthe. — Calanthe  Veitchii  and  other  kinds 
belonging  to  the  same  section  are  growing 
freely  and  will  require  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots.-  To  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  spot 
disease  a  little  top  ventilation  should  be  given 
throughout  the  night,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  from  the  hot  water  pipes  may  be 
needed  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature  cf 
80°  to  <>5°.  When  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are 
formed  the  roots  may  be  fed  with  weak  liquid; 
cow   manure. 

Miltonia  vexillaria Plants  that  flowered  early 

in  the  year  will  have  advanced  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  annual  repotting  to  be  carried  out. 
A  suitable  rooting  medium  consists  of  Osmunda- 
fibre,     Sphagnum-moss,     and     half-decayed     Oak 
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leaves,  in  equal  parts.  Cut  the  material  into 
moderately  small  portions,, an.d.  sift  qui  the  finer 
particles.  As  M.  vexillaria  aud  its  various 
forms  are  more  or  less  shallow  rooting  subjects, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  pots  or  pans  one- 
thin!  ■  of  Hieir  depth  with  drainage  material. 
Hard  potting  must  not  be  practised,  but 
the  soil  should  be  made  firm  enough  to  hold  the 
plant  in  position.  Small  plants  may  be  placed 
in  larger  pots  with  little  or  no  disturbance 
of  the  roots,  beyond  removing  the  drainage 
materia]  and  dead  Sphagnum-moss.  Large 
specimens  with  several  leads  should  be  pulled 
to  pieces  and  thoroughly  overhauled.  Dead 
roots  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  back  pseudo- 
bulbs  reduced  to  two  behind  each  lead.  These 
detached  growths  may  be  given  a  separate  exist- 
ence, or  several  may  be  placed  together  to  form 
a  large  specimen.  If  the  latter  method  is 
followed  the  growing  points  should  be  arranged 
evenly  over  the  surface.  Back"  pseudo-imlbs 
may  be  used  for  propagating  purposes;  they 
should  be  put  into  small  pots,  filled  with  broken 
crocks  and  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum-moss, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  Cattleya 
house  until  new  growth  is  formed.  Miltonias 
should  be  grown  near  the  roof  glass  of  the 
intermediate  house,  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
if  the  plant  stage  is  too  far  from  the  glass  it 
should  be  raised  to  the  required  level.  Apply 
water  in  moderation  until  root  action  becomes 
vigorous,  when  a  liberal  supply  should  be 
afforded..  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and 
should,  the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry,  spray 
the  plants  lightly  overhead,  sufficiently  early 
in  the  day  to  permit  the  foliage  to  dry  before 
nightfall.  '  It  sometimes  happens  that  leave- 
cling  together,  and  unless  they  are  releas  il 
they  become  crippled.  This  difficulty  may  he 
overcome  by  inserting  the  handle  of  a  budding 
knife  between  leaves  affected. 


THE     ALPINE     GARDEN. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  T.  Pateman,  Onrdener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq..  .1  I' 
The  Nnrle.  rodieofe  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire. 
Apricots. — These  fruits  are  ripening,  and 
should  be  protected  from  birds,  wasps,  wood- 
lice,  and  earwigs,  ail  of  which  are  specially  fond 
of  them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  trap  earwigs 
is  to  place  some  dry  Bean  stalks  among  the 
brandies,  examine  them  every  morning,  and 
blow  the  insects  into  a  bottle  containing  n 
liquid  insecticide.  Woodlice  may  be  caught  by 
means  of  a  little  hay  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
small,  inverted  flower  pots  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  tree.  If  the  fruits  are  to  be  used  for  but- 
tling it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  become  quite 
ripe:  in  fact,  they  are  best  bottled  while  quite 
ripe.  The  ripest,  and  choicest  fruits  for  dessert 
use  should  be  gathered  every  day,  placed 
in  a  box,  and  stored  in  a  dry,  warm  room,  where 
they  will  soon  ripen.  Apricots  form  an  excel- 
lent change  among  dessert,  fruits,  but  they  are 
difficult  to  ripen  thoroughly  in  a  dull,  sunless 
season.  Continue  to  train  in  the  branches,  but 
prevent  overcrowding;  all  laterals  not  required 
should  be  closely  pinched  back  to  form  fruit 
spurs.  The  roots,  of  Apricot  trees  should  not 
be  watered  while  the  fruits  are  ripening,  but 
should  the  weather  prove  dry  they  may  re- 
ceive a.  liberal  watering  afterwards. 

Morello  Cherries. — These  fruits  will  be  ready 
for  bottling  ;  if  left  to  become  too  ripe  they 
are  useless  for  this  purpose.  The  necessary 
quantity  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day. 
and  those  that  are  to  be  left  for  other  purposes 
should  be  protected  from  birds.  The  Morello 
Cherry  crop  is  excellent  here,  and  the  fruits  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

Fruit  Gathering. — The  gathering  of  various 
fruits  will  require  careful  attention.  Early 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  often  be 
lacking  in  flavour  if  gathered  a  few  days  too 
early;  while,  on  the  contra.ry.  if  allowed  to  re 
main  a  few  days  too  long  on  the  trees,  they  are 
liable  to  become  mealy.  Very  early  Apples 
should,  if  possible,  be  gathered  as  required  for 
use;  il  gathered)  and  stored  in  the  fruit  room  for 
any  length  of  time  they  soon  lose  their  fresh- 
ness and  flavour,  and  become  unfit  for  dessert 
purposes.  The  colour  of  the  pips  is  a  good 
guide,  in   gathering  Apples. 


ERYSIMUM   LIX1FOLIUM. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  excellent  illustration  in 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  August  7  (page  69) 
of  Cheiranthus  (syn.  Erysimum)  linifolius,  and 
to  read  '"  C.B.'s  "  notes  on  the  plant,  for  1  take 
rather  a  special  interest  in  the  species.  liaA'ing 
been  the  first,  I  think,  to  introduce  it  to  cultiva- 
tion some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The  seed  was 
collected  by  a  relative  at  Vigo,  and  I  was  at  once 
struck  by  its  great  possibilities  as  a  lock-garden 
or  wall-garden  plant.  But  I  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  long-lived 
to  offer  to  the  public  among  a  general  collection 
of  hardy  perennials  and  alpines.  It  was  obvi- 
ously a  seedsman's  plant,  and  it  was  as  such 
that.  I  later  put  it  on  the  market.  Subsequently, 
when  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  took  up  us 
distribution,  I  felt  that  the  popularity  of  the 
species  was  assured.  The  National  Ha>rdy  Plant 
Society  gave  it  an  Award  of  Merit,  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  put  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee  in  good 
form.  I  notice  that  "  C.  B."  favours  the  name 
Erysimum    rather    than    Cheiranthus.        I      have 


looking  so  exquisite  above  the  small  and  pretty 
leaves  Further  acquaintance  with  the  plant 
has  not  lessened  my  ailmiration,  especially  as 
Julia's  Primrose  is  a  most  obliging  little  plant, 
so  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  and  gives  its 
owner  little  trouble.  It  loves  moisture,  and  is 
exceptionally  fine  by  I  lie  edge  of  a  stream  or 
pond,  but  it  will  thrive  in  a  border,  and  a  plant 
set  in  a  dry  moraine  among  stones,  has  rewarded 
me  by  giving  the  most,  charming  little  flowers 
which  look  just  like  small  purple  Violets.  P. 
Juliae  does  not  seem  to  resent  this  impoverish- 
ment of  the  moraine,  .although  it  is  stunted  as 
compared  with  a  big  group  by  the  side  of  a  pon-i. 
which  gives  bigger  leaves  and  numbers  of  larger 
flowers  of  the  same  vivid  purple.  It  is  also  easy 
to  increase  by  division,  as,  after  flowering,  it 
spreads  freely.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy,  so  that 
this  little  beauty  from  the  Caucasus,  which  came 
to  us  in  1901,  is  a  real  gem  for  British  gardens. 
S.   A  moll. 

CAMPANULA    GARGANICA    TULLY 

VARIETY. 

Tins  Campanula,  about  which  a  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  your  issue  of  August  7,  page  69.  should 
be,  1  believe    Campanula  girganica  Tully  variety. 


Fig.   42. — campanula  garganica  w.   h.   paine  ;   as  shown  by  Messrs.  watson  and  son  when 
the    plant    received  the   r.h.s.    award    of     merit. 


always  used  Cheiranthus  on  the  authority  of 
either  Kew  or  Edinburgh  or  both — I  forget 
which.  It  hybridises  with  Cheiranthus.  for  I 
have  here  a  perennial  and  almost  perpetual- 
flowering  hybrid,  with  fragrant,  bronze-purple 
flowers,  which  has  been  a  mass  of  blossom  since 
March  last,  and  now,  in  August,  shows  every 
sign  of  its  intention  of  continuiing  to  flower  more 
profusely  than  ever  for  many  weeks  to  come. 
This  hybrid  is  sterile,  but  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings.  A  very  pleasant  characteristic 
i'i  Cheiranthus  linifolius  is  its  habit  of  flowering 
right  up  to  the  worst  winter  weather.  I  have 
had  it  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  with  its  pretty 
lilac  petals  thick  with  hoar  frost,  and  thev 
were  quite  unharmed.  Clarence  Ellioft, 
Si  i mayc 

['Hie  Index  Kewensis  gives  the  name  of  the 
above  plant  as  Erysimum  Iinifolium,  and  regards 
I  heii   nthus  linifolius  as  a  synonym.— Eds.] 

PRIMULA  JULIAF. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  Primula  Juliae 
was  made  some  years  ago  when  studying  the 
rarities  then  cultivated  so  carefully  under  glass 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Edinburgh,  by 
Professor  liaylev  Balfour  and  his  stall'.  1  was 
enchanted  with  its  lovely  violet  flowers  set 
bhickly  on  the  plants  growing  in  small  pans,  and 


not  Tully's  variety.  As  your  correspondent 
states  he  knows  nothing  of  the  origin  of  th  > 
plant,  I  may  refer  to  C.  g.  Tully  var.,  and 
C.  g.  W.  H.  Paine.  The  two  plants  are,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  identical ;  they  were 
put  into  commerce  about  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Tully  Nursery,  Kildare,  where  Mr.  \Y.  H. 
Paine  was  at  that  time  manager.  I  well  re- 
member the  plant  being  distributed  under  the 
varietal  name  of  W.  H.  Paine  (I  was  employed 
at  Tully  at  the  time),  and  I  have  on  several 
occasions  since  seen  it  under  the  name  of  Tully 
variety.  The  original  plant  from  which  the  stock 
was  propagated  grew  in  the  Japanese  Harden 
(of  which  there  was  a  tine  example  at  Tully) 
and  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  before 
the  nursery  was  started.  From  inquiries  I  mail,. 
regarding  the  original  plant.  1  found  it  had  been 
supplied  as  a  C.  gargamca  seedling  years 
before  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.,  of  York. 
1  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  C. 
garganica  W.  11.  Paine  (see  Fig.  12  'is 
a  delightful  plant.  and  if  there  is  a' 
"  Tally's "  variety,  which  is  ,li  i  n<  I 
from  Tally  variety'  or  from  the  var.  \Y.  H. 
Panic.  anil  is  belter  than  tlie  latter, 
then  it  must  be  a  most  delightful  object  when 
in  flower.  IF.  D.  Sesant,  Ardtornish  Garden*. 
Hforvt  rn.   Argyllshire. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W.C. 

Local  News- — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  tt  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations- — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees,  etc..  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

TEMPERATE  RAIN  FOREST  OF 
THE   BURMESE  FRONTIER. 

PROBABLY  all  the  mountainous  country- 
forming  the  north-east  frontier  of  Burma 
was  once  forest  clad.  Only  on  the  steepest 
slopes,  where  granite  crops  out  in  smooth  slabs, 
breaking  off  into  scarps,  can  trees  find  no  foot- 
hold. But  down  in  the  hot,  [moist  valleys, 
between  2,000  and  6.000  feet  altitude,  the  original 
vegetation  has  been  much  interfered  with  by 
generations  of  men  felling  and  burning  the  jungle 
to  make  way  for  their  crops.  After  one  crop  has 
been  raised  the  hill  cultivation  lies  fallow  for  six 
or  eight  years  before  being  burnt  a  second  time. 

The  first  plants  to  cover  it  are  species  of 
Compositae,  Andrographis  and  others,  growing 
5  feet  high.  Gradually  trees  and  bushes  spring  up 
— Alnus  nepalensis,  species  of  Saurauja,  Rubus, 
Bracken,  and  so  on  ;  till  after  a  few  years  it  is 
ripe  for  a  second  clearing.  Thus,  looking  down 
the  valley,  the  slopes  are  seen  to  be  chequered 
with  patches  of  cultivation  and  of  secondary 
growth  in  all  stages,  frt.m  waifs  of  the  first  year 
to  thickets  of  the  sixth  ;  the  whole  striped  with 
dark  lines  of  jungle  marking  the  trenches  down 
which  water  rolls  from  the  mountains. 

Ignoring  these  irregularities,  however,  the 
forest  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
well  marked  belts,  as  follow  : — (1)  Jungle 
between  2,000  and  5.000  feet:  (2)  Temperate 
Rain  Forest  between  5,000  and  9.000  feet  ;  and 
(3)  Conifer  Forest  up  to  the  tree  line,  from  9,000 
to  about  12,000  feet.  These  belts,  of  course, 
guide  into  one  another,  but  in  their  typical  form 
are   quite  unmistakable. 

The  jungle  is  typically  Indo-Malayan  and  ever- 
green. Rain  falls  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — 
there  is  no  regular  alternation  of  wet  and  dry 
seasons  as  in  the  monsoon  region  proper.  The 
summer  (in  the  valleys)  is  hot.  the  winters  are 
not  very  cold  ;  so  that  the  climate,  except  for  the 
.ower  average  temperature  and  more  marked  hot 
and  cold  seasons,  approaches  that  of  the  Equa- 
torial belt,  especially  as  regards  a  regular  supply 
of  moisture.  There  are  many  lianas,  such  as 
Mussaenda,  Calycopteris  and  Bauhinia,  and 
many  epiphytes.  Several  species  of  Palms,  in- 
clining the  Rattan  Cane  (Calamus)  and  the  Sago 
Palm  (Caryota),  abound.  Of  trees,  the  orders 
.hiefly  represented  are  Dilleniaceae,  Polygalaceae, 
Juglandaceae,  Malvaceae  (Hibiscus),  Tilia- 
ceae  (Elaeocarpus).  Theaceae,  and  so  on. 
besides  Bamboos  and  herbaceous  plants  'be- 
longing to  the  orders  Araceae,  Zingiberaceae, 
Gesnera-ceae  and  Acanthaceae.  It  is.  however, 
with  the  next  belt,  called  Temperate  Rain  Forest,  ■ 
that  1  intend  particularly  to  deal. 

Temperate  Rain  Forest  is  essentially  composed 
of  evergreen  trees,  whether  it  occupies  isolated 
regions  like  New  Zealand  and  Southern  Japan, 
or  is  directly  connectea  with  tropical  regions,  as 
in  Florida  and  on  the  North-East  Frontier. 
V  ink  buttress  roots  are  rare,  and  feebly  de- 
veloped, though  seen  in  the  Htawgaw  Hills. 
Another  characteristic  tropica]  feature,  cauliflory, 
1h.  ugh  not  vncommon  in  species  of  Ficus,  is  on 
the  whole  rare;  there  are,  too,  far  fewer  woody 
lianas  met  with  in  these  forests  than  in  tropical 


rain  forests.  Species  of  Aristolochia,  Clematis, 
Schizandra,  Vitis,  and  Hydrangea,  are  all  met 
with,  but  they  are  very  much  smaller  than  the 
giant  Rubiaceae  and  Yerbenaeeae  of  the  tropics. 
On  the  contrary,  epiphytes  aboand,  though  the 
winter  cold  is  hostile  to  them,  as  they  are  then 
unable  to  absorb  moisture ;  many  are  therefore 
provided  with  water-storing  tissue. 

In  the  Htawgaw  Hills  Ferns  bulk  largely 
amongst  the  epiphytes,  but  there  are  also  many 
Orchids,  Aroids,  members  of  Gesneraceae  and 
Zingiberaceae;  also  a  tew  of  Ericaceae,  such 
as  Agapetes.  Finally.  as  regards  under- 
growth;, it  may  be  said  that  this 
forest  is  fairly  open  except  where,  as  in  gullies, 
there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  Bamboo.  Such  un- 
dergrowth as  exists  is  mostly  herbaceous — 
Liliaceae,  Orchidaceae,  Strobilanthes,  Arisaema, 
Urtioaceae,  Impatiens  and  many  Ferns. 

So  much  for  the  general  characteristics  of 
Temperate  Rain  Forest.  To  the  traveller  who 
ptnetrates  such  forests,  especially  if  he  has  pissed 
through  tropical  rain  forest,  or  monsoon 
forest  on  his  way,  they  present  certain  novel 
features ;  nevertheless,  the  passage  from  Indo- 
Malayan  Forest,  on  the  North-East  Frontier,  to 
Temperate  Rain  Forest,  is  gradual ;  the  latter 
appears,  at  least  in  the  lower  belt,  as  merely  im- 
poverished tropical  forest.  Indo-Malayan  forms 
can  be  traced  as  high  as  8,000  feet,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Temperate  Rain  Forest,  which  is  directly 
connected  with  tropical  forests  in  this  way,  n.ust 
bear  a  certain  family  lesemblance  to  them. 

In  the  Htawgaw  Hills  the  temperate  forest  is 
entered  from  the  last  hill  clearing,  and  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  deep  gloom.  The  trees 
are  of  great  size,  with  massive  trunks ;  their 
branches  are  draped  with  moss  and  a  wealth  of 
epiphytes  covers  them.  Amongst  the  largest 
trees  are  several  species  of  Oak,  Bucklandia 
populnea,  and  Acer.  Others  are  species  of  Mag- 
nolia, Schima,  Rhododendron,  and  even  Ficus. 
Progress  is  slow,  for  the  path  is  steep,  and  in 
many  places  a  pause  must  be  made  to  cut  a,  way 
through  the  Bamboos.  These  grow  socially,  and 
are  about  50  feet  high.  As  for  the  trees,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  one  can  make 
out  what  they  are,  or  secure  specimens ;  for 
flower>  and  foliage  are  high  above  us,  and  the 
prospect  of  felling  any  of  these  giants  seems 
hopeless.  More  indirect  devices  have  to  be 
adopted.  On  the  ground  are  last  year's  fruitsi — 
the.  ccnes  of  a  Magnolia  or  Mitchellia,  the  four- 
beaked  cups  of  a  Schima,  and  many  acorns ;  or 
there  are  fallen  blossoms — the  creamy  corollas 
of  Gordonia,  or  the  crimson  ones  of  a  Rhodo- 
dendron. When  an  open  ridge  is  reached  it  is 
possible  to  look  across  the  valley  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and  recognise  others  by  their  foliage, 
especially  the  big  Palm- like  Araliaceae — Bras- 
saiopsis,  and  others;  and  Rhododendon  sino- 
grarude  with  leaves  two  feet  long. 

At  about  8,000  feet,  on  the  ridge,  red-barked 
Birch  trees  appear,  besides  several  species  of 
Maple,  and  Rhcdodendrons  occur  in  greater 
variety.  Here  are  found,  on  the  exposed  slopes, 
shrubs  rather  than  trees — Enkianthus,  Buddleia, 
Hydrangea;  Salix,  Pyrus,  and  many  more ;  but 
in  ascending  the  valleys  Conifers  increase  in 
numbers.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  Rain 
Forest  are  the  great  girth  and  height  of  the 
trees — an  Oak  I  measured  was  29  feet  in  girth 
at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  its  height  I 
estimated  at  120  feet — their  dense  branching, 
and  the  openness  of  the   forest. 

Leaving  the  ridge,  I  plunged  down  steeply  to 
a  gully  below,  and  found  the  banks  covered  with 
two  species  of  Primula,  often  within  splash  of  the 
torrent.  Both    were    of    the    obconico-Listeri 


type.  There  was  also  a  Circaea  in  flower,  and  a 
Chirita,  whose  large,  pouting  perianths,  pale 
violet  in  colour,  were  very  striking.  Lower  down 
on  the  rocks  was  an  Impatiens  with  bright  orange 
flowers.  But  on  the  whole  there  were  very  few 
flowers. 

Theie  are  not  many  shrubs  in  the  forest. 
Species  of  Euonymus  are  seen  in  places,  and 
patches  of  an  Oxyspoia  with  handsome  foliage 
and  bright,  purple  pink  flowers,  opening  Tather 
late  in  August.  Others  are  Hehvingia,  with 
flow  ers  apparently  springing  from  the  centre  of 
the  leaf,  owing  to  '  adnation  " ;  Agapetes, 
Viburnum,  and  several  species  of  Rubus.  Both 
the  Euonymus,  with  its  pendent  fruits  display- 
ing orange  seeds;  and  the  Helwingia,  with  a 
black  berry,  like  a  Currant,  in  the  middle  of  each 
leaf,  are  more  noticeable  in  winter. 

Of  epiphytes,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Orchids  and  Gesnerads  Amongst  the  former  I 
found  at  7,000  feet  a  magnificent  white-flowered 
Vanda.  high  up  on  a  tree,  which  offered  no  en- 
couragement to  the  human  climber ;  so  an 
hour-  was  spent  cutting  down  the  tree  with  soft 
iron  dah.  I  secured  specimens  of  the 
Vanda,  but  the  plants  did  not  survive 
the  journey  to  England.  However,  I  sent  some 
to  the  civil  officer  at  Htawgaw — a  keen  gardener, 
and  hope  to  hear  of  their  establishment  there. 
Another  common  Orchid  was  a.  Coelogyne,  white 
with  orange  stripes  on  the  labellum  ;  this  is  found 
beyond  the  moot  sanguine  limits  of  the  Temperate 
Rain  Ft  rest,  at  over  9,000  feet,  and  should  prove 
h;rdy  in  England,  if  we  could  supply  it  with  suffi- 
cient rain  in  summer.  Nine  years  out  of  ten 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  on  that  score. 

But  the  most  curious  Orchid  of  all  was  a  some- 
what rare  species,  always  found  as  a  solitary 
plant;  it  had  a  slender  spur  six  inches  long,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  little  liquid  honey. 
What  insect  living  in  this  dripping  gloom  there 
could  be  to  pollinate  this  flower,  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain ;  one  was  instinctively  reminded  of  Angrae- 
cum  sesquipdale,  of  Madagascar.  The  epiphytic 
Gesnerads  include  several  species  of  scarlet- 
flovered  Aeschynanthus.  They  have  polished, 
leathery  leaves,  and  water-storing  tissue  in  the 
form  of  tuberous  swellings  on  the  stems.  Most 
of  them  flower  rather  late,  towards  the  end  of 
July  and  during  August.  Also  species  of 
Lysionotus,    with    waxy-looking,    violet    flowers. 

In  the  damper  parts  of  the  forest  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  Urticaceae.  Here,  too, 
is  found  Arisaema  Wallichianum,  whose  hand- 
some, chocolate  spathe  is  drawn  out  at  the  tip 
into  a  flagellum  which  may  reach  a  length  of 
six  feet.  Its  three-lobed  leaves  are  enormous. 
From  the  fermenting  mould  spring  many 
pileate  fungi,  and  during  the  summer  rains  the 
whole  forest  seems  to  be  in  the  evil  grip  of 
deadly,  fungoid  parasites  covering  the  Bamboos, 
the  trees  and  the  ground. 

Here  and  there,  in  little  grassy  openings  in 
the  forest  and  in  the  glades,  I  found  the  little 
Rammi  ulaceous  plant,  Coptis  Teeta,  eagerly 
sought  by  the  natives.  It  is  the  "huang  lien  " 
of  the  Chinese,  the  yellow  roots  being  prized 
for  their  medicinal  properties;  they  are  gathered 
in  the  forests  of  the  North-East  Frontier  and 
taken  to  China,  where  they  realise  a  fair  price. 
Here,  too,  are  found  scentless  Violets,  and  a 
few  ground  Orchids,  chocolate-flowered  or  pale 
green,  of  the  genus  Calanthe. 

Yes,  the  Temperate  Rain  Forest  of  the  North- 
East  Frontier,  where  Indo-Malayan,  Himalayan, 
and  Chinese  forms  meet,  is  full  of  interesting 
things.  But  the  perpetual  drip,  drip,  of  the 
rain,  the  endless  climbing  through  trackless 
jungle,  and  the  torment  of  leeches,  make  i* 
difficult    of   exploration.      F.    Kingdon    Ward. 
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Though  there  is  nu  lack  of  garden  speci- 
mens to  which  Delavay  s  name  has  been 
attached,  his  typical  Paeony  is  a  rare 
species.  The  plants  usually  grown  in  gardens 
under  this  name  are  seldom  more  than  a  foot 
or  two  in  height  :  they  are  leafy,  but  rarely 
floriferous,  and  such  few  blooms  as  they  put 
forth  are  small  and  of  indeterminate  colouring, 
in  which  yellow  and  red  strive  for  mastery. 
The  result  is  either  orange  brown  or  a  dingy 
led   petal  colour  smudged   with   yellow. 

In  either  case  the  colouring  is  unattractive, 
and  is  not  improved  by  the  poor  shape  of  the 
flower,  which  in  these  nondescript  specimens 
seems  imperfectly  developed.  Altogether,  it  is 
not.  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  reputation  of  P. 
Delavayi  does  not   stand   high. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  those  who  rate 
P.  Delavayi  lightly  base  their  opinion  not  en 
the  typical  species,  which  in  all  probability 
they  have  not  seen,  but  on  the  worthless  forms 
referred  to  above.  The  notes  on  the  species 
Mr.  Forrest  has  been  so  good  as  to  contribute 
make  it  clear  that  these  forms  are  not  P.  Dela- 
vayi, but  varieties  of  P.  lutea  such  as  be  found 
on  the  Chung-tien  plateau,  or,  as  seems  more 
likely,  on  the  Yung-ling  ranges;  for,  having 
been  discovered  as  recently  as  1917,  young 
plants  of  the  former  are  only  now  finding  their 
way  into  cultivation.  Mr.  Forrest,  who  has  had 
unique  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  holds 
that  in  their  own  way  and  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings, these  Yung-ling  Paeonies  have  a 
beauty  of  their  own  that  is  not  noticeable  in 
specimens   grown  in  this  country. 

Although  the  well-understood  difficulties  of 
outdoor  plant  photography  have  not  been  en- 
tirely overcome  in  this  instance,  the  picture  of 
P.  Delavayi  (Fig.  43)  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  species  when  cultivated, 
and  a  comparison  of  this  plant  "with  those  in 
the  illustration  of  the  wild  species  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  (Fig.  44)  taken  by  Mr. 
Forrest  on  the  Lichiang  Range  in  1910  is  in- 
structive. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Regius  Keeper 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  the  plant 
illustrated  in  Fig.  43  reached  the  writer's  hands 
in  1911  as  a  tiny  seedling.  It  has  progressed 
steadily  year  by  year  till  it  is  now  between 
six  and  seven  feet  high.  Each  season  an  addi- 
tional stem  or  two  is  thrown  up,  and  in  a  couple 
of  years  adds  its  complement  to  the  shrubby 
aiid  floriferous  character  of  the  plant. 

The  individual  blooms  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  across,  of  a  deep,  rich  red,  such  as 
one  may  see  when  the  sun  shines  through  a 
glass  of  Burgundy.  They  have  hardly  opened 
fully  enough  to  expose  the  yellow  heart  cf 
the  flower  before  the  bees  see  to  it  that  the 
petals  are  delicately  powdered  with  golden  pollen. 
The  weighty  blooms  are  slightly  pendulous,  and 
-in  the  particular  specimen  figured  the  petals  are 
inclined  to  be  involute.  In  a  neighbouring  plant 
the  flowers  are  nearly  flat,  as  in  some  forms 
of  P.  lutea,  and  their  starry  shape  is  well  shown 
in   Fig.   41. 

After  the  foliage  lias  died  away  in  late 
autumn  it  clings  to  the  woody  stems,  rustling 
to  the  winter  gales  in  ghostly  fashion,  and  is  so 
tenacious  as  to  need  removal  when  the  new 
growth  appears  in  April.  The  plant  seems  proof 
against  anything  our  climate  can  produce;  it 
passed  through  the  wintry  spring  of  1917  un 
harmed,  and  the  writer  has  more  than  once  seen 
the  stork -like  stem  and  dead  leaves  glazed 
with   ice. 

As  a  rule,  P.  Delavayi  is  out  of  flower  from 
two  to  three  weeks  before  P.  lutea  opens  its 
first  bloom,  and  the  writer  has  never  known 
them  in  bloom  simultaneously.  The  particu- 
lar specimen  referred  to  fruits  regularly,  the 
seed  being  about  the  size  of  a  hedge-sparrow's 
egg.  The  majority  of  the  seeds  are  hollow,  but 
there  are  always  some  that  are  fertile,  and  they 
germinate    in    due    season. 

In  the  typical  P.  Delavayi,  the  new  growth 
comes  up  close  to  the  old  stems  and  there  is 
little  sign  of  the  wandering  habit  so  character- 
istic  of   the   new   growth  of   P.    lutea.     A    new 


shoot  of  the  latter  may  often  be  found  pushing 
up  18  inches  away  from  the  main  stems.  If 
these  side  shoots  are  removed  and  the  plant 
well  fed,  the  main  stems  push  up  till  the 
Paeony  no  longer  merits  the  reproach  that  one 
must  go  down  on  one's  hands  and  knees  to  sec 
the  flower. 

The  late  Mr.  Gumbleton  held  the  view  that 
P.  lutea  and  P.  Delavayi  are  geographical  forms 
of  one  species,  and  to  the  amateur  they  certainly 
seem  to  have  much  in  common.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
discovered  a  distinct  form  of  P.  Delavayi  at 
Tachien-lu  in  1904  and  named  it  var.  angusti 
loba.     A..  Grove. 


Though  many  fine  forms  of  Paeonia  Moutan 
are  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  in  Yunnan,  the 
only  two  species  really  indigenous  in  the  pro- 
vince are  P.  Delavayi  and  P.  lutea.  Both  were 
discovered    by    that    famous    collector,    the   Abbe 


P.  lutea  is  about  four  feet  high.  The  stems 
are  generally  bare  for  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
height,  and  crowned  by  a  mass  of  finely  cut, 
light  green  leaves,  very  graceful  in  appearance, 
with  the  blooms  most  often  at,  or  near,  the 
base   of   the  foliage 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  these 
Paeonies  ,are  equally  floriferous,  though  the 
chief  honour  must  be  given  to  P.  lutea  in  that 
respect.  They  are  plants  of  the  open  Alps,  but 
at  their  best  where  a  certain  amount  of  shelter 
from  wind  is  afforded  by  scattered  scrub  and 
Bracken.  Most  often  they  are  found  on  a 
southern  or  eastern  exposure  in  light,  rubbly, 
well-drained   loam. 

The  flowers  of  P.  Delavayi  range  from  2£  inches 
to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  are  semi  pendulous; 
the  petals  are  more  or  less  involute,  very  fleshy, 
shining,  of  a  deep,  almost  blood,  crimson,  with 
golden   or    greenish-yellow    anthers.        With    the 
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\    CULTIVATED    SPECIMEN    IN    AN     ENGLISH    GARDEN. 


Delavay,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  finer  Yunnan  plants. 

P.  lutea  was  the  first  discovered,  in  1883. 
on  the  limestone  mountains  east  of  the  great 
Tali  lake;  and  a  year  later  the  species  which 
bears  his  name,  on  the  snow-clad  Lichiang 
Range,  also  a  lime  formation.  Both  were  found 
at  much  the  same  altitude — from  10-12.000  feet. 
Pere  Delavay  had  also  the  honour  of  introduc- 
ing them  to  cultivation. 

At  the  time  of  their  discovery,  both  species 
were  considered  to  be  extremely  local  plants, 
but  recent  exploration  has  shown  them  to  be 
fairly  abundant  in  most  Alpine  regions  from 
latitude  25°  northwards  into  Tearang,  the 
easternmost  province  of  Tibet.  Both  arc  semi- 
shrubby,  varying  much  in  height  according  to 
situation.  P.  Delavayi,  the  taller  of  the  two. 
sometimes    attains   a    height    of    fullv    six     feet; 


exception  of  occasionally  a  slight  greenish  or 
yellowish  base  .to  the  petals  there  is  no  varia- 
tion   in    colouring. 

P.  lutea  bears  yellow  flowers,  as  the  name 
denotes,  but  the  shade  is  not  always  the  same, 
and  varies  in  different  plants  and  localities  from 
a  very  light,  almost  sulphur,  to  a  deep  canary 
yellow.  Nor  arc  the  petals  so  incurved  as  in 
(lie  other  species.  And.  unlike  P.  Delavayi. 
it  does  not  even  retain  the  self-colour,  and  the 
fact  has  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  is  not  possibly  only  a  form  of  that   species. 

In  1917.  whilst  travelling  on  the  Chung  -lieu 
plateau  al  an  altitude  of  from  11-13.000  ft.,  t 
rode  for  days  through  scattered  breadths  of 
P.  lutea.  and  though  many  had  flowers  of  the 
most  lovely  shade  of  yellow,  and  all  were 
mgnificent  plants,  yet  50  per  cent,  or  more  bore 
blooms    either    blotched     with    deep  crimson    at 
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the  base  or  flushed  throughout  with  a  most 
unsightly  shade  of  dull,  brownish-mange.  The 
sight  gave  me  the  impression  that  here  was  a 
natural  hybrid  of  the  two  species,  though  I 
know  of  no  locality  for  P.  Delavayi  nearer  than 
the  Lichiang  Range,  nearly  seven  days'  journey 
south  of  where  I  was.  In  opposition  to  this 
fact,, I  knew  the  two  species  grew  only  a  few 
miles  apart  on  the  Tali  Range,  and  at  much  the 
same  altitude,  yet  with  P.  lutea  of  a  pure  self 
shade. 

Again,  in  1913,  in  S.W.  Szechuan,  N.E.  of 
the  great  Yangtse  bend,  on  the  ranges  surround- 
ing .  Yung  ling.  ,  in  latitude  27°  50"  north,  I 
found  a  dwarf  shrubby  form  (or  species?)  re 
sembling  P.  lutea.  in  foliage,  but  with  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  only  two  feet,  and  very  much 
smaller  flowers— less  than  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter— incurved  as  much  as  those  of  a  Trnllius, 
ami  of  the  same  orange-brown  tint  seen  in  so 
many  of  the  Chimg-tien  plants.  Can  that  also 
be  a  hybrid?  Or  have  we  a  number  of  distinct 
species,  similar  in  foliage  but  differing  in  flower? 
Or  may  they  not  be  merely  geographical  forms 
of  one  or  the  other  species,  as  is  seen  so  often 
in  many  species  of  the  Yunnan  flora?    G.  Forrest. 


AUTUMN  SOWN   ONIONS. 


Amm>.<,  tli<-  crops  cultivated  m  the  kitchen 
garden  few,  if  any,  give  the  grower  more  anxiety 
than  do  autumn-sown  Onions.  But  while  fail- 
ures are  not  altogether  unknown  in  garden^ 
managed  by  professional  gardeners,  they  occur 
mostly    among  amateur    and    other   growers. 

The  tendency  of  autumn -sown  Onions  to  bolt 
is,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  climatic  conditions, 
but  it  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  the  choice  of  varieties.  If  good  strains  are 
obtained  of  those  varieties  recommended  for 
autumn  sowing,  and  seeds  are  sown  as  late  as 
possible,  according  to  the  locality,  losses  will 
be   reduced  to   a  minimum. 

Locality  should  determine  the  date  of  sow- 
ing, but  I  have  found  the  period  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  S^ptem- 
her  quite  early  enough  to  ensure  strong  plants 
to  withstand  the  winter.  The  finest  of  autumn- 
sown  Onions  I  ever  had  were  from  a  sowing 
made  as  late  as  September  12,  but  I  attributed 
the   success   to  a  fine  late   autumn. 

I    usually    sow    seeds    in    ground    previously 


I"  i. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


VERONICA   BARKERI. 
Fori   the   past   two  years  I   have   been   observ- 
;„.   a   Verv  handsome,  shrubbj    Veronica  of  neat 
habit  in  the  -rounds  of  the  John   Innes  Horti- 
^tural  Institution,  Merton   Surrey.     The  Plant 
has   attained  a    height   of    18   inches      and    la 
been     flowering    abundantly     since     the     latter 
part    of    June,  the.   numerous    racemes  slightly 
exceeding    the   leaves.       The  upper   hal    »    the 
.,,     l     dee,,    lilac-purple,     the     rest     being 
„hile      and    the    two    colours    give    the    bushes 
quite  a   flaw*    effect    iron,    any   other  specie 
ihfch    I    have   seen.      Tins  I   have    .den  .fled    as 
V      Barkeri.      It    was    collected    by    Barker    and 
Cockayne  in  the  'Chatham  Islands.      Mr.    J . 

CI sernari    includes    it    in    Ins    Manual    of    Uu 

Vew  Zealand  Flora,  with  a  doubt  as  to  its  dis- 
tinctness from  V.  Dieffenbachii,  but  it  seems 
to  possess  all  the  characters  which  Cockayne 
claims  for  it.  namely,  that  it  differs  from  the 
last  named  "  in  its  erect,  not  spreading,  habit, 
smaller  leaves,  shorter  racemes,  in  its  ex- 
tremely pubescent  style,  and  in  the  midrib  not 
conspicuously  raised."  The  lanceolate  leaves 
are  described  as  attaining  n  length  of  two 
inches,  but  at  present  they  arc  shorter,  whereas 
those  of  V.  Dieffenbachii  vary  from  2  in.  to 
4  in  long.  The  latter  was  figured  in  Gdrtl. 
Chron.  if.  (1898),  p.  154.  Fig.  41.     J.   F. 


occupied  by  Potatos.  After  having  made  the 
soil  firm  and  level,  and  dressed  it  with 
lime  and  wood  ash,  I  sow  the  seeds 
moderately  thickly  in  shallow  drills,,  bearing 
in  mind  that  where  the  crop  is  sown 
there  it  will  mature.  Every  season  for  many 
years  1  have  transplanted  a  few  seedlings  in 
spring,  but  as  I  have  found  no  advantage  there- 
from as  regards  the  size  of  the  bulb  or  earli- 
ness,  I  prepare  the  bed  for  an  autumn  sowing 
in   the  same  way  as  for  a  spring  cowing. 

Last  year,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
Onions,  the  autumn-sown  crop  was  a  most  re- 
munerative one,  but  this  year,  owing  to  the 
heavy  importations  of  Egyptian  Onions,  there 
was  less  demand  for  the  home  crop.  In  1918,  I 
sowed  seeds  of  Ailsa  Craig.  Brown  Globe,  and 
Up-to  Date,  in  addition  to  Giant  Rocca,  the 
variety  usually  relied  upon.  As  an  experi- 
ment I  transplanted  a  few  of  each,  and  prac- 
tically every  one  of  these  plants  ran  to  seed, 
whilst  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Rocca  type  did  so.  I  also  adopted  the  method 
practised  by  market  growers,  i-e.,  that  of  cutting 
off  the  longest  of  the  roots  and  tops,  similarly 
to  Leeks,  and  excepting  that  I  found  greater 
ease  in  planting,  I  saw  no  material  difference 
either  way.  Many  growers  select  the  largest 
and  earliest  sown  plants;  but  for  maturing  a 
crop  the  smaller  plants  are  the  best  if  they 
are  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  receive  a  little 
encouragement  when  growth  is  active.  F 
Beckett,    Wota    Gardens.    Co.    ''oil-. 


ORMSKIRK   POTATO  TRIALS. 

Following  the  precedent  happily  set  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  invited  a 
large  number  of  persons  interested  in  Potatos 
to  inspect  the  trials'  at  Ormskirk  during  the 
week,  which  ended'  on  August  14.  The  main 
purpose  of  these  trials— the  testing  of  resistance 
to  Wart  Disease — has  been  alluded  to  many  times 
in  these  columns  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon 
now.  That  the  interest  in  them  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  is  shown  by  the  increased 
number  of  visitors  to  the  trials  this  year,  and, 
fortunately,  the  weather  was  fine.  The  trials 
were  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  tests  of  immunity,  and  by  Mr.  A. 
Birch,  the  Hon.  Director,  who  is  in  charge 
,.f  the  cultivation  for  the  National  Institute  oi 
Botany,  under  whose  aegis  much  of  the  work 
being  done  upon  the  farm  is  now  carried  out. 

The  site  of  the  trials  has  been  transferred  to 
the  new  farm  recently  acquired  by  the  Institute 
at  Latham,  near  Ormskirk.  This  change  of  venue 
will  enable  the  tests  to  be  made  upon-  a  different 
site  each  year,  instead  of  upon  the  same  ground 
year  after"  year  as  was  necessary  when  they  were 
grown  in  the  Workhouse  garden  in  Ormskirk. 
The  main  source  of  error,  so  far  as  the  work  done 
at  Ormskirk  is  concerned,  is  removed,  for  "  self- 
sets  "  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  01 
altogether  eliminated. 

'Hie  trials  are  mainly  in  three  parts  with  some 
subsidiary  ones.  The  first  are  the  plots  of 
varieties 'which  have  proved  to  be  immune  from 
attack  by  Wart  Disease.  These  serve  two  pur- 
poses; they  test  the  continuance  of  immunity  and 
they  test  also  the  triteness  of  stocks  on  the 
market.  They  show  conclusively  that  the. 
immunity  which  these  varieties  were  suspected 
to  possess  in  1907  has  been  maintained,  and  that, 
many  stocks  have  now  been  purified  from  rogues 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  practically  true. 
The  second  is  the  trial  of  various  stocks  which, 
as  grown  in  previous  years,  have  given  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  are  immune.  It  is  too 
early  in  the  season'  to  speak  positively  with 
regard  to  those  varieties  which  show  no  Wart 
Disease  vet.  for  some,  like  British  Queen,  are 
not  attacked  until  late  in  the  season.  One  or 
two  varieties  which  were  doubtfully  immune  have 
now  proved  susceptible;  others,  like  U  15  and 
Katie  (Hover,  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  on  account  of  their  promising  cropping 
qualities  and  habit  of  growth.  U.  15  is 
apparently  a  main  crop  and  Katie  Glover  a 
second  early  variety. 

The  third  section,  including  some  750  plots. 
is  to  test  seedling  and  supposed  new  varieties,  or 
old  ones  that  have  not  appeared  in  the  trials 
hitherto.  All  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  soil  is  inCected.  with  the  Wart 
Disease  organism  so  that  every  stock  has  every 
chance  of  contracting  the  disease,  and  many, 
in  fact  the  majority,  have  already  succumbed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  numbers  of  those  which 
do  not  yet  show  it  will  do  so  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Two  or  three  features  of  these  trial  plots  are 
particularly  noticeable.  First,  the  number  of 
plots  containing  plants  identical  in  every  respect 
with  Up-to-Date,  and,  like  that  variety,  suc- 
cumbing to  Wart  Disease.  Almost  equal, 
numbers  prove  to  be  identical  with  British 
Queen  and  others,  again,  with  Abundance;  while 
there  are  many  who  have  apparently  selected  the 
well-known  red  form  of  King  Edward  and  sent 
it  in  for  trial  under  various  names.  Apart 
from  these,  the  large  number  of  coloured 
varieties  in  the  trials  is  very  noticeable.  Few 
are  likely  to  be  useful  commercially,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  amateurs  who  are  in 
terested  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  will 
aim  at  raising  forms  with  little  or  no  colour 
in  the  skins.  Forms  like  Kerr's  Pink,  witt 
little  colour,  are  useful,  but  the  time  is  likel) 
soon  to  be  past  when  varieties  to  be  grown 
only  for  the  exhibition  table  are  in  demand. 
Good  quality,  high  yield,  form  and  colour  that 
appeal  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  resistance 
to  disease,  are  all  required  in  any  new  variety 
bidding  for  public  favour. 

The  trials  are  scrutinised  by  competent 
persons,    not    only   to    see    that  Wart    Disease    is 
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not  developed,  but  to  see  also  whether  the  Sg 
limn  under  judgment  is  actually  distinct  fromjgs 
others  already  well  known,  and  these  facts  will,  \ 
we  understand,  be  published  in   due  course. 

The  third  feature  to  which  attention  is  par- 
ticularly drawn  is  the  large  number  of  stocks, 
some  of  them  sent  in  as  new  seedlings,  which 
contain  two  or  more  varieties.  This  is  dis 
quieting,  for  it  is  plain  that  too  little  care 
is  being  exercised  in  keeping  stocks  clean  and 
fres  from  contamination  by  other  stocks.  No 
true  judgment,  can  be  based  upon  such  stocks, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  by  inspection 
of  the  plot  to  say  what  variety  it  was  intended 
to  contain,   so  mixed   are  the  plants   upon   it. 

We  may  congratulate  those  under  whose 
care  the  trials  are  being  carried  out  upon  the 
skill,  pains  and  energy  they  have  so  effectively 
expended  upon  them.  They  had  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  John  Snell's  planning,  for  he  lived  long 
enough  to  lay  down  the  lines  tor  this  year's 
work,  and  so  far  as  one  may  judge  the  trials 
are  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future  in 
a  way  worthy  of  the  sound  foundation  he  laid. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FROIT  CROPS. 


[Continued  from  p.  83.) 

Fifeshire. — Fruit  trees  were  never  more  pro- 
mising in  spring,  for  they  were  covered  with 
blossom,  but  cold,  frosty  nights  caused  great 
damage  to  all  large  fruits.  Strange  to  say, 
Gooseberries,  Black  and  Red  Currants,  and 
Raspberries   gave    abundant    trops.  William 

Henderson,    Balbirnie    Gardens,    Marl-inch. 

Forfarshire. — All  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
developed  an  abundance  of  blossom  during 
the  spring,  but  late  frosts  in  May 
wrought  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and 
consequently  the  crops  are,  on  the 
whole,  poor.  Otherwise  the  season  has  been 
very  good  for  growing  crops,  with  practically 
no  gales  and  no  drought.  Pests  have  been  on 
the  decline,  there  being  very  few  caterpillars 
on  fruit  trees.  The  Cabbage  Butterfly  is  also 
little  in  evidence.  Probably  the  early,  severe 
frosts  of  last  autumn  are  responsible  for  so  few 
insects.  Gooseberry  mildew  has  been  very 
slight  <his  year.  J.  B.  Peffcrs,  The  Gardens, 
Panmiire    House,    'Carnoustie. 

Kincardineshire. — Apple,  Pear  and  Plum 
trees  had  a  remarkable  show  of  blossom,  which 
set  well,  but  heavy  rains  spoiled  many  Straw- 
berries, which  decayed  on  their  under  side* 
before  they  were  coloured.  William  Thomson. 
Urie  House  Gardens. 

Midlothian. — All  outdoor  fruit  trees  showed 
a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  blossom,  but 
a  continuation  of  cold  wet  weather  during  the 
flowering  period  resulted  in  an  almost  complete 
failure  of  the  fruit  crops.  Our  soil  is  rather 
light,  on  a  gravel  subsoil.  James  Whytoch,  Dal- 
keith  Gardens.   Dalkeith. 

Peeblesshire. — Apple  blossom  was  very 
plentiful,  but  cold,  sunless  weather  ruined  the 
prospects  for  a  good  fruit  year.  Strawberries 
were  very  good,  but  many  were  spoiled  by  two 
weeks*  rains.  Raspberries  were  plentiful,  but 
did  not  ripen  very  fast  owing  to  lack  of  sun- 
shine. Alexander  Black,  Glen  Gardens,  Inner- 
leithen. 

6.  SCOTLAND,  W. 
Argyllshire. — Apples  and  Pears  are  poor 
crops.  I  have  not  seen  worse  for  many  years. 
and  the  fruits  are  miserably  small.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  blossom,  but  at  the  critical 
time  the  weather  was  cold,  wet,  and  sunless, 
and  often  frosty  in  the  mornings.  This.  1 
think,  accounts  for  the  meagre  and  poor  crops. 
Strawberries  wTere  plentiful,  but  rain  rotted 
many  berries,  besides  spoiling  the  flavour.  Red 
and  White  Currants  were  abundant,  but  we 
had  fewer  Black  Currants  owing  to  the  big  bud. 
Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello,  were  scarce — 
the  latter  very  scarce,  and  this  after  a  great 
profusion  of  blossom.  Op  the  whole,  the  fruit 
crops  are  most  disappointing.  D.  8.  Melville. 
Poitalloch  Gardens,   Kil martin. 

Ayrshire. — Owing  to  prolonged  cold,  wot 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the 


greater  part  of  May,  with  occasional  sharp 
frosts  between  the  20th  and  the  30th  of  the 
latter  month,  the  fruit  crops  are  the  poorest  1 
have  had  to  record  since  coming  here  thirty 
years  ago.  Caterpillars  have  been  extremely 
troubles. une.  D.    Buchanan,    Bargany    Gul- 

dens, Dailly,  Ayrshire. 

Buteshire. — Owing  chiefly  to  very  cold 
weather  and  excessive  rains  during  the  time  the 
trees  were  in  flower  fruits  in  this  district  are  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
very  scarce  indeed.  To  make  matters  worse,  just 
after  flowering  the  trees  were  subject  to  a  spell 
of  very  cold  N.E.  winds,  often  bordering  on  gale 
force,  with  the  result  that  the  few  fruits  which 
set  wrere  shrivelled  up,  and  some  of  the  trees 
damaged  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  take  them 
some  time  to  recover-  In  a  long  experience  the 
year,  up  to  the  present,  ris  one  of  the  worst  I 
ever  remember  for  the  garden.  John  J .  David- 
son, Ardcncraia  Gardens,  Rothesay. 

Dumbartonshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  more 
or  less  failures.  Apples  are  very  scarce,  and 
Pears  are  not  much  better.  Goose- 
berries were 'an  average  crop.  Raspberries  were 
good,  and  Strawberries  an  average  crop,  but 
many  of  the  latter  were  spoiled  by  continued 
rains.  There  was  a  good  show  of  blossom  on 
-the  fruit  trees,  but  the  early  leaves  of  Applo 
trees  w-ere  riddled  with  boles,  the  flowers 
withered  away  and  did  not  set.  John  Brown, 
f'airudhu  Gardens,  Helensburgh. 
(To  he  continued.) 


HOME   CORRESPONDEICE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents,] 

A  Good  Strawberry  for  a  Wet  Season.— I  was 
interested  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  note  on  page  77,  re- 
garding Givon's  Late  Prolific  Strawberry.  My 
experience  coincides  with  his.  With  me,  this 
variety  withstood  the  very  <w-et  conditions  that 
prevailed  daring  the  ripening  period  much  better 
than  the  earlier  varieties  did,  and  produced  a 
good,  average  crop.  My  experience  with  this 
variety  is  that  it  is  unprofitable  after  the  second 
year,  therefore  new  plantations  should  be  made 
annually  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  to 
be  destroyed.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  Strawberry 
is  a  robust  grower,  and  I  have  had.  excellent 
results  from  it  by  rooting  early  runners  and 
planting  them  in  rows  15  in.  apart  and  12  in. 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  only  allowing  them  to 
remain  for  one  season.  Excellent  fruits  for 
dessert  may  be  obtained  by  this  method.  Lax- 
ton's  International  is  another  good  variety  for  a 
wet  senson.  This  is  a  mid-season  Strawberry 
and  is  a  good  forerunner  to  Givon's  Late  Proli- 
fic. It  is  a  strong  grower  and  most  prolific 
bearer.  The  flavour  is  good,  and  the  berries 
travel    well    when    packed    for    transit.     T.     P. 

—  As  your  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Wheele-- 
(see  p.  77)  invites  experience  under  the 
above  heading,  I  write  to  state  that  the  old 
variety.  Keen's  Seedling,  produced  a  crop  above 
the  average  this  very  wet  season,  hardly  a  berry 
rotting   on   the  plants.     J.  P.,   Carlisle. 

Grapes  Cracking — I  ha.ve  a  vine  in  these  gar- 
dens which  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  growth.  The 
bunches  appear  on  shoots  from  the  second  eyi 
in  nearly  every  instance,  pnd  the  growth  is  up 
right  towards  the  glass.  The  berries  are  much 
subject  to  cracking.  The  variety  is  labelled  Black 
Hamburgh,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
beri'ies  are  round  and  firm,  after  the  style  of 
Lady  Downe's,  hut  larger.  The  growths  are  very 
I  little,  and  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
tying  them  down.  My  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  cracking  of  the  berries  is  that  the  bum  hes 
are  too  close  to  the  stem,  and  so  make  the  rrst 
demand  on  the  sa.p.  Next  season  I  shall  cut  out 
the  first  bunch  and  allow  the  second  to  grow. 
The  vine  is  in  a  mixed  house,  where  ; ■  T I  the 
sppcirners  are  nine  years  old,  and  planted  nut- 
side  in  a  confined  border.  The  vine  referred  to 
is  q'rifce  healthy  in  every  way.  I  shall  be  inl  cr- 
ested to  know  if  other  growers  have  had  _  a 
similar  experience  to  mine.  Wm.  Met 'otnbie, 
Mount    Pleasant    Gardens,    Northallerton. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL       AND 
ARBORICULTURAL    01"     IRELAND. 

August  10,  11  and  12.— The  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  Arbor  icultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  Horse  Show.  Ballsbridge, 
Dublin,  on  the  above  dates,  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  an  unqualified  success.  The 
displays  of  hardy  flowers  generally,  and  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas  in  particular-,  weie  better  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated 
after  the  long  spell  of  sunless,  wet  weather. 
Fortunately  there  were  finer  conditions  during 
the  show. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  foliage,  flowering 
and  decorative  plants,  and  cut  flowers,  shown  on 
a  space  of  200  sq.  ft.,  the  1st  prize,  £10,  was  won 
by  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Guinness,  Glenmaroon,  Co. 
Dublin  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  with  a  fine  group 
in  which  some  highly-coloured  Codiaeums  were 
conspicuous;  Sir  Stanley  H.  Cochrane,  Bt., 
Woodbrook,  Btay  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Bower),  2nd.  In 
the  class  for  a  group  of  hardy  flowering  and 
ornamental  shrubs,  trees  and  plants,  shown  as 
plants  or  cut  sprays,  on  an  area  of  200  ft.,  the 
1st  prize,  with  a  silver  cup  presented  by  the 
president,  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  was  won  by 
the  Donako  Nursery  Company,  Newcastle.  Co. 
Down,  for  a  collection  in  which  Sparaxis  and 
Roses  produced  a  fine  effect,  most  noticeable  in 
the  latter  being  a  stand  of  Queen  Alexandra,  the 
superb  colouring  of  old  gold  and  scarlet  making 
it  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes;  Major  Kelly, 
Montrose,  Donnvbrook  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  McDermott), 
2nd. 

Smaller  groups  call  for  no  comment,  but  the 
riisplavs  of  cut  hardv  flowers  shown  on  a  table- 
space 'of  24  ft.  by  6  ft.  were  remarkably  fine. 
Hire  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Geo. 
Mitchell,  Ardlui,  Blackrock  (gr.,  W.  Baker), 
with  a  brilliant  display;  Capt.  Riall's  exhibit 
from  Old  Conna,  Bray  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Web- 
ster), being  2nd,  and  including  some  rarities  for 
which  this  Wicklow  garden  is  famous.  In  similar, 
but  smaller,  classes  excellent  exhibits  were  shown 
by  Capt.  Daly,  Templeogue  House,  Co.  Dublin 
(gr.,  Mr.  Murtagh)  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Guinness, 
Chesterfield,  Blackrock  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Morgan), 
who  were  prize-winners  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  competitive  Rose  classes,  restricted  to 
the  trade,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Belfast, 
were  the  only  entrants,  but  had  exquisite 
blooms  beautifully  staged;  they  won  1st  prizes, 
and  also  a  further  Gold  Medal  for  the  new 
variety.  Mr.  J.  G.  Glassford.  a  grand  acquisi- 
tion,  the  reputed  progeny  of  the  fine  dark 
variety.  George  Dickson,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  parent,  hut  with  more  bril- 
liance in    its  colour. 

Dahlias  were  poor.  Tuberous  Begonias  were 
grand.  Mrs.  Toney,  Stanley  Ten-ace,  Monaghan. 
excelled,  and  Major  Hamilton  Stubber  bad  a 
good  set.  Gladioli  were  few  in  number  owing  to 
the  season  and  date.  Carnations  and  other  florists' 
flowers  were  good,  the  chief  prize-winners  in 
these  sections  being  Mr.  G.  C.  Stapleton. 
Wyvern,  Killiney  (gr..  Mr.  P.  J.  Clinch);  R.  T. 
Harris.  Saintbury,  Killiney;  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Keily,  Rosebank,  Kingstown.  Sweet  Peas  made 
a  very  creditable  display,  the  championship  for 
18  bunches— including  the  silver  cup  presented 
by  Mrs.  Moloney,  Brayfort.  Bray— being 
won  for  the  second  time  by  Viscount 
Powerscoub,t,  K.P.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lee); 
with  Mr.  En.  Cownv  2nd.  and  Mr.  (i.  Joyce 
3rd.  The  best  12  bunches  were  shown  by  Viscount 
Powerscoiirt  ;  Miss  Darlf.y.  The  Orchard. 
Bray;  and  Capt.  G.  H.  Fowler,  Rahinstown. 
Co.  Meath,  being  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 
Prizes  in  smaller  classes  were  won  by  Mr.  .1.  L. 
McGee,     Mr.      F.      V.      West  by.     and     Sir     H. 

McLOUGHLIN. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  shown,  and  Melons  were 
an    outstanding   feature.       In     the     class    for    a 

,li ■ated      fruit     table     there     was      but      one 

exhibitor,  Sir  Stanley  H.  Cochrane,  who  had  a 
tasteful  arrangement.  For  white  Grapes  Sir 
Stanley  Cochrane  was  1st.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Wylie  jet.,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  2nd;  for  black 
Grapes   Mr.   Justice   Wylie   and    Major    Kelly 
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won  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  well  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Meath  (gr.,  Mr.  L.  Childs),  Major  Kelly,  and 
Col.  Claude  Cane,  St.  Wolstans,  Celbridge 
(gr.,  Mr.  A.  Horton).  In  two  classes  for  Melons 
1st  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  C.  Wisdom  Hely, 
Oakland,  Rathgar  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Orr),  other 
prize-winners  being  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lyons. 
Co.  Kildare  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Hall) ;  and  H.  J.  C. 
Toi.er-Aylward,  Esq..  Kilkenny  (gr.,  Mr.  Hy. 
Hall). 

Vegetable.;  proved  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
show,  the  principal  class-  being  for  a  collection 
shown  on  a  space  of  12  ft.  by  4  ft.,  open  to  all 
The  prize-winners  were  Viscount  Powerscourt 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Guinness  ;  the  best  collec- 
tions of.  12  kinds  came  from  Lord  Cloncurry 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  and  the  Loreto 
Convent,  Rathfamham ;  smaller  collections 
were  best  shown  by  Mr.  Justice  Wylie,  Mr.  W. 
Robertson,  Mr.  J.  Jolly,  Miss  K.  Darley.  and 
Miss  Davy,      Single  dishes  were  generally  good.. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were,  as  usual,  the 
great  feature  of  the  show.  Messrs.  Alex 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
for  a  fine  exhibit,  chiefly  of  Roses.  Silver  medals 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones.  Kilkenny  for 
a  tastefully  arranged  group ;  to  Messrs.  Chas. 
Ramsey  and  Son,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Balls- 
bridge,  Dublin,  the  chief  feature  of  whose  fine 
stand  was  Perpetual  Carnations ;  to  Messrs. 
B'radshaw.  ArtaTie  Nurseries,  Co.  Dublin,  for 
varieties  of  Violas  and  hardy  flowers ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  Killiney 
Nurseries,  Co.  Dublin,  whose  principal  subjects 
were  decorative  Roses  and  grandly  grown  dwarf 
Apple  trees  in  fruit.  Messrs.  Thos.  McKenzie, 
Ltd.,  Dublin,  had  a  varied  collection  of  garden 
appliances. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 

August  3. — The  August  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Burton,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  showed  a  col- 
lection of  models  of  the  Potatos  which  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Sons, 
Nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  at  the  great  exhibition 
in  London  in  1851.  The  models,  which  Dr. 
Smith  described  are  all  carefully  numbered,  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  those  of  their  des- 
criptions in  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Sons' 
Vegetable  Products  of  iScotland.  They  are  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  varieties  well  known  to 
some  of  those  present,  thev  seemed  to  have 
been    verv    perfectly    modelled. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  a  New 
Ox-Eve  Daisy,  "Come  to  Stay,"  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  Baii.lie.  Liberton.  The  other  exhibits 
were  Pelargoniums,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.  ;  Sweet  Peas  and  Potatos  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Seedling  Delphiniums,  etc.,  from  Mr. 
J.  Coventry,  Oolinton. 


FRENCH  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

After  a  lengthy  interval  due  to  the  war,  the 
above  Society  recently  held  an  election  appoint- 
ing officers  and  committees.  The  following  re- 
sults are  interesting  chiefly  to  the  English 
friends  of  the  society  :— M.  Viger  was  re-elected 
Honorary  President;  M.  Rene  Mommeja,  Presi- 
dent, in  place  of  M.  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie, 
deceased;  M.  Ph.  Rivoire,  Secretary;  M.  Tos- 
canelli,  Assistant  Secretary;  and  M.  Gaspard 
Rozani  Boucharlat,  Treasurer,  vice  M.  Dubreuil 
deceased. 

The  Paris  horticultural  press  is  well  repre- 
sented on  the  General  Committee,  considering 
the  Society's  Headquarters  are  at  Lyons,  for 
we  find  M.  D.  Bois,  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  M. 
Chaure.  of  the  Moniteur  de  V Horticulture,  M. 
Martinet,  of  Le  Jardin,  and  M.  Maumene,  of 
La  Vie  a  la  Campagne,  members  of  it.  The 
Fioral  Committee  consists  of  fifteen  members 
and  is  quite  representative  of  the  whole  of 
France.  We  notice  old  acquaintances  like 
MM.  Blot  and  Clement,  of  Paris,  Charvet.  of 
Angers,  Choulet,  of  Lyons,  Rosette  of  Caen, 
and  others  again  taking  part  in  the  work  of 
that   Committee. 


SHROPSHIRE    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  18  and  19. — No  horticultural  event  of 
1920  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  such  keen 
interest  as  the  revival  of  the  Shropshire  Horti- 
cultural Society's  exhibition,  popularly  known 
as  Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete.  The  gardening  public 
in  general,  and  the  committee  and  officers  of  the 
society  in  particular,  wondered  whether,  after  a 
lapse  from  1913  to  1920,  the  success  which  at- 
tended former  shows  would  be  repeated.  August 
18  opened  dull  and  grey,  and  while  the  twenty- 
seven  iudges  were  appraising  the  merits  of  the 
exhibits  rain  fell.  But  when  the  exhibition  was 
opened  the  tents  were  soon  filled  with  visitors ; 
by  1.30  p.m.  the  five  big  tents  were  so  crowded 
that  note-taking  became  an  almost  impossible 
task :  and  at  2.30  great  queues  of  people  were 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  entrance  to  the  tents, 
while  many  thousands  of  people,  packed  in  an 
apparently  solid  mass,  surrounded  the  horse-leap- 
ing enclosure,  and  the  big  stage  whereon  a  con- 
tinuous variety  entertainment  was  provided.  At 
the  moment  of  writing  it  is  not  oossible  to  state 
what  the  financial  result  of  the  fete  will  be,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  popularity.  In  pass- 
ing, we  may  observe  that  the  charges  for  admis- 
sion on  the  opening  dav  were  : — 7s.  6d.  hy  special 
ticket,  admitting  at  11.30  a.m.  ;  5s.  from  1  to 
5  p.m.  ;  and  2s.  6d.  from  5  p.m  to  close:  on 
Thursday,  5s.  from  9.30  a.m.  to  11  a.m.;  2s.  6d. 
from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  and  Is.  from  6  p.m.  to 
the   close. 

From  a  horticultural  viewpoint  the  show  was 
a  success.  No  one  expected  to  see  the  glorious 
exhibitions  of  pre-war  years  revived  at  the  fust 
attempt,  but  evervone  w^s  surprised  at  the -num- 
ber and  good  quality  of  the  exhibits. 

A  schedule  of  171  classes  was  provided,  and 
in  the  principal  competitions  handsome  prizes 
were  offered.  In  the  plant  classes  competition 
was  poor,  and  it  was  only  fair  in  manv  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  sections.  In  the  cut  flower 
classes  and  in  the  section  devoted  to  floral  de- 
signs competitors  were  more  numerous.  With 
some  few  exceptions  the  exhibits  were  of  good 
oualitv.  There  was  onlv  one  outdoor  exhibit, 
hut  the  bright  floral  display  in  The  Dell,  the 
fine  avenues  of  trees,  the  beautiful  green  of  the 
gi-ass  and  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Severn, 
were  attractions  of  no  mean  order. 

Groups  of   Plants. 

It  was  quite  like  old  times  to  find  a  number 
of  large  groups  of  plants  exhibited  in  a  tent  that 
was  wont  to  he  filled  with  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  nlant  culture  to  be  found  in  the 
United   Kingdom. 

In  the  principal  group  class  competitors  were 
required  to  display  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  as  artistically  as  possible  on  an  area  of 
250  so.  ft.  There  wrere  three  competitors,  and 
the  chief  award  of  £35  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  with  one  of 
the  daintiest  and  brightest  displays  we  have  ever 
seen  them  mak".  The  association  of  colours 
was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  group  was  a 
work  of  art.  Cattlevas.  Cvprioediums,  Oncidi- 
nm  flex"osum,  Miltonias.  Francoa  ramosa. 
Nerin^s,  Lilium  auratum.  L\  speciosum  album, 
and  Ixoras  were  the  chief  flowering  subjects, 
while  Codiaeums.  Palms.  Asparagus  SpTenp-eri. 
Rex  Becronias,  Azaleas  and  Humea  elegans  added 
grace  of  form  as  well  as  colour.  Sir  G.  H.  Ken- 
prick  won  2nd  orizp  with  a  fine  effort,  wherein 
Ixoras.  various  Orchids,  and  Fuchsias  were  used 
-'ivantageouslv.  Mr.  W.  R.  Manning.  Dudley. 
3rd. 

In  the  class  for  a.  group  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  including  Palms  and  Ferns,  arranged  on 
a  space  of  250  so.  feet,  there  were  three  competi- 
tors. The  premier  awa.rd  was  won  hy  Mpssrs. 
James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  with  an 
exhibit  which  was  first-rate  in  so  far  as  colour 
and  general  effect  were  concerned,  but  which,  in 
our  opinion,  was  ha.Tdlv  so  light  and  elegant  nS 
some  groups  we  Temember  this  firm  to  h~ve 
staged.  Codiaeums,  Aloeasias,  Rex  Begonias, 
Nandina  domestica.  Dracaenas,  and  Caladiums 
provided  colour,  while  Palms.  Ferns.  Selaginellas 
and  Moss  provided  the  green  setting.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Manning,  Dndlev,  won  2nd  prize  with 
a.  verv  handsome  exhihit  in  which  Codiaeums  a'-'d 
Acr'vphas    were   particularly    good  ;    Sir    G.    H. 


Kendrick,    Whetstone,    Edgbaston,    Birmingham 
(gr.,   Mr.  J.   V.   Macdonald),  3rd. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Manning  was  awarded  1st  prize  for 
thirty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  or  out 
of  flower,  but  the  exhibit  was  a  poor  one,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  would  have  done  no  credit 
to  a  cottagers'  show.  In  our  opinion,  and  making 
every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
the  exhibit  was  not  worthy  of  the  £25  offered 
as  premier  award.  Mr.  H.  Howells,  Belle  Vue 
Gardens,  Shrewsbury,  showed  the  best  four 
Fuchsias;  the  plants  were  good,  but  would  have 
been  better  a  week  or  two  later.  Mr.  Herbert 
Jones,  Bath,  won  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  for 
a  formal  garden  arranged  in  the  open. 
Groups    of    Flowers. 

Mr.  Chas.  Wall,  Bath,  won  first  prize  for 
a  collection  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations. 
His  exhibit  was  a  large  one  and  the  flowers  of 
excellent  quality,  but  the  sharply  sloping  ar- 
rangement was  too  formal  for  the  proper  dis- 
position of  such  capital  material. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
won  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  cut  Roses  ar- 
tistically displayed  on  a  space  20  ft.  by  4  ft. 
The  exhibit  was  a  grand  one  and  somewhat 
like  this  firm's  splendid  effort  at  the  oirming- 
ham  Show-.  Outstanding  features  were  the 
pillars  of  Dorothy,  Dennison  and  Maman  Gchet, 
the  stands  of  Golden  Emblem,  Ophelia,  Corona- 
tion and  ildme.  E.  Herriot ;  and  the  bowls  of 
Mrs.  Wemys  Quin,  George  Dickson,  Lyon  Rose 
and  Lady  Hillingdon.  The  Silver  Challenge 
Cuo  was  won  by  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons. 

Mr.  H.  Woolman,  Shirley,  Birmingham,  won 
ihe  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias  with 
a  handsome  exhibit  of  handsome  blooms  of 
leading  Cactus  varieties ;  Mr.  H.  Clarke,  Taun- 
ton, second,  with  Cactus,  Pompon.  Collarette, 
and  Paeony-flowered  varieties  arranged  with 
Gypsophila  paniculata. 

Cut  Flowers, 

Sweet  Peas  were  shown  well  but  not  exten- 
sively. Mr.  W.  H.  Holloway,  Port  Hill, 
Shrewsbury,  had  the  best  eighteen  bunches,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  and  thoroughly  upheld  his  repu- 
tation as  a  first-rate  grower;  Barbara,  Alex. 
Malcolm,  Elegance  and  Hawlmark  Pink  were 
grandly  shown;  Mr.  J.  Haycocks,  Gyfelia, 
Wrexham,    second. 

Mr.  J.  Randall,  Leamington,  led  for  six 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  with  finely  grown 
flowers,  a  trifle  weather  marked;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Blair.  Congleton,  second.  For  a  dozen  bun- 
ches Mr.  T.  R.  Minshall,  Longston,  Market 
Drayton,  was  the  most  successful  competitor 
and  he  showed  very  fine  Bowers,  though  some 
of  them  were  weather  stained;  his  Constance 
Hinton  and  Hawlmark  Pink  were  especially  good; 
S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Kington  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Frewin),  second.  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  Ruabon,  who 
was  judging  Sweet  Peas,  instead  of  exhibiting 
them,  won  first  prize  for  a  dozen  bunches  of 
Asters,  and  was  also  successful  m  the  class  for 
eighteen   Roses. 

E.  H.  Shorting,  Esq..  The  Lawns,  Broseley, 
won  the  chief  award  for  a  dozen  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers,  with  a  fine  exhibit,  which  lacked 
educational  value  because  none  of  the  subjects 
were    labelled. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch.  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  two  dozen  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers,  for  a  fine  exhibit,  in  which 
C-riniuni  Powellii,  Montbretia  Carminca.  Lilium 
tigrinum.  Galtonia  candicans,  and  Gladiolus 
primulinus  hybrids  were  outstanding  features; 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Grove  and  Sons,  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  second;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons, 
Bedale,   third. 

Floral  Arrangements. 

Competition  was  excellent  in  the  classes  for 
floral  arrangements.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son, 
Shrewsbury,  had  the  best  hand  bouquet,  a  charm- 
ing arrangement  of  Odontiodas  and  Odonto- 
glossums;  Mr.  M.  Stather,  Cottingham,  and 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  equal 
second  prize,  also  for  Orchids.  The  best  bou- 
quet of  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Adshead, 
Gatley ;  Kino's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  second. 
Mr.  Adshead  showed  the  best  bouquet  of  Car- 
nations, and  Messrs.  Jcnes  and  Sons  had  the 
best   bouquet  of   flowers.   Orchids  excluded. 
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For  a  basket  of  flowers,  Orchids  •  xcluded, 
Mrs.  J.  Nixon  won  first  prize,  with  red  Carna- 
tions, Humea  elegans,  and  Selaginella  sprays — 
an  award  which  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval ;  Mr.  Adshead,  second.  In  the  class 
where  Orchids  were  permitted  the  best  basket 
for  a  drawing  room  was  adjudged  to  be  the  one 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  Nixon,  who  arranged 
Anthuriums,  Montbretias  and  Lilium  speciosum 
album  very  daintily.  Mrs.  Nixon  also  won  first 
prize  for  a  stand  of  flowers,  with  a  charming 
design  in  Gloriosa  superba,  yellow  Carnations, 
Francos  ramosa  and  Fuchsia  fulgens. 

First  prize  for  a  table  decoration  was  won 
by  Mrs.  J.  Nixon,  Alderley  Edge,  with  a  light 
and  dainty  arrangement  of  Lonicera  scmper- 
virens,  Gloriosa  superba  and  Francoa  r?mosa, 
with  Selaginella.  sprays  and:  fronds  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern :  Miss  Newsham,  Aughton,  second, 
with  a  design  that  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval. 

Grapes. 

A  special  award  of  £10  was  made  in  favour 
of  Messrs.  Jas.  Webber  and  Sons,  Minehead, 
who  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  twelve  bunches 
of  Grapes.  They  showed  good  clusters  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Alicante  and  Appley 
Towers,  fair  Black  Hamburgh  and  poorly- 
coloured  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  general 
complaint  was  that  these  exhibitors  failed  to 
receive  a  definite  award,  and  the  opinion,  in 
which  we  agree,  was  freely  expressed  that  the 
judges  should  have  awarded  a  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd 
prize,  so  as  to  define  their  estimate  of  the  merit 
of  the  exhibit.  Later  in  the  day  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  a  3rd  prize  was  awarded. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  Graipes  were  hand- 
some examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Court,,  shown  by  Lt.-Col.  H.  C. 
Legh,  High  Legh  Hall.  Knutsford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cooke) ;  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court. 
Severn  Stoke  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson).  2nd, 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh,   well   coloured   but   small   berried. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  won  1st  prize  for  a 
pair  of  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
with  weighty  clusters  of  richly-coloured  berries  ; 
Messrs.  Jas.  Webber  and  Sons.  Minehead,  2nd. 
and  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  Stvche  Market 
Drayton    (gr.    Mr.    J.    Birch).  3rd.' 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Chirk  Castle  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Vert),  led  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 
two  bunches:  Lt.-Col.  H.  C.  Legh  won  first 
prize  for  a  fine  exhibit  consisting  of  Muscat 
HambuTgh ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Webber  and 
Sons  won  1st  prizes  foT  Alicante  and  for  "  any 
other  black  "    Grapes,    with  Appley   Towers. 

For  a  pair  of  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Lt.-Col. 
Legh  gained  premier  position  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  in  very  fine  condition;  Messrs.  J. 
Webber  and  Sons,  2nd  :  in  the  "anv  other"  class 
Messrs.  Webber  led  with  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
beautifully  coloured. 

Dessert  Fruits. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  30  dishes  of  ripe  fruits,  in  not  fewer  than 
nine  distinct  kinds,  arranged  on  a  decorated 
table,  was  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Chirk 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert),  who  was  awarded  1st 
prize,  and  a  Challenge  Cup  for  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Muscat  Hamburgh.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Hamburg  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes  ;  Ribston 
Pippin,  Red  Victoria  and  Emperor  Alexander 
Apples;  Clapp's  Favourite  and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot 
Tears;  Early  Transparent,  Jefferson,  and  Re'ine 
Claude  du  Comte  Hathem  Plums;  Hemskirk 
Apricots;  Dymond  Peaches,  Humboldt  Nectar- 
ines, Figs  and  Melons.  The  whole  was  decor- 
ated with  blush  Carnations  and  sprays  of  Fran- 
coa   ramosa. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  led  for  Peaches 
with  fine  fruits  of  Dymond.  He  was  also  suc- 
cessful for  Nectarines,  with  a  grand  dish  of 
Humboldt,  with  S.  Withers,  Esq.,  Sandhurst, 
Shrewsbury,  second.  For  Apricots.  A.  E.  0. 
Humphrey  Owen,  Esq..  Berriew  (gr.  Mr. 
Oakley),  won  first  rrize.  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden  had  the  best  Melon  (Emer- 
ald Gem) ;  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (a)  the 
best  Gage  Plums  (Transparent  Gage);  (b)  the 
best  yellow  Plums  (Coe's  Golden  Drop) ;  and 
(c)  the  best   Morello   Cherries.     First   prize   win- 


ners in  other  single  dish  classes  for  fruits,  were 
Col.  H.  Lonsdale,  Shavington  Hall  (gr.  Mr. 
Mills);  Mr.  S.  C.  Meire,  Horley;  and  Mr.  H 
Howells,    Shrewsbury. 

Vegetables. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  the  premier  award 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Grinshill,  with 
good  produce,  his  best  dishes  being  those  of 
Purity  Cauliflower,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Cucum 
bers  and  Duke  of  Albany  Peas;  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
Ammanford.        second.  For      nine       distinct 

kinds  of  vegetables,  in  a  class  open  only 
to  residents  in  Shropshire,  Col.  Heywood 
Lonsdale  won  first  prize,  and  showed  grand 
specimens  of  Leeks,  Celery  and  Runner  Beans ; 
Mr.   H.    Taylor,   Grinshill,   second. 

W.  J.  Gresson,  Esq.,  led  for  a  collection 
of  six  dishes  of  Potatos  immune  to  Wart  disease; 
he  showed  very  clean  specimens  of  Mr.  Bresse, 
The  Bishop,  White  City,  Majestic,  Kerr's  Pink, 
and  Abundance ;  Mr.  W.  Perks,  Lye,  second. 
Col.  H.  Lonsdale  was  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor in  the  class,  provided  by  Messrs.  Dick- 
son and  Robinson,  for  nine  distinct  kihds  of 
vegetables.  In  the  class  provided  by  Messrs, 
Clibrans,  Mr.  C.  J.  Gwyer,  Eywood,  Tilley, 
Hereford,  was  first  prize  winner;  H.  Watsson 
Smith,  Esq..  Hawthorns,  Stourbridge  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Davies),  won  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  first 
prize  with  a  very  clean  lot  of  nine  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son's  class  for  nine 
kinds  of  vegetables  Mr.  John  Jones,  Amman- 
ford, led  with  a  very  fine  exhibit,  in  which 
Onions,  Leeks  and  Celery  were  particularly 
good;  Mr.  W.  Perks,  second.  In  the  single 
dish  classes  Col.  H.  Lonsdale  won  first  prizes 
for  Carrots,  Onions,  Celery,  Tomatos  and  Tur- 
nips; E.  Corbett,  Esq.,  Longnor  Hall  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Powell),  led  for  Cauliflowers;  Mr.  F.  Brown, 
Shrewsbury,  for  Runner  Beans;  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Parton,    Norton-in-Hales,   for    Peas. 

Non-Competitive   Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  put  up 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  finely  grown  vegetables, 
flanked  by  groups  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  vege- 
tables were  superbly  grown  and  represented 
this  firm's  special  strains  of  the  principal  kinds 
— a  very  fine  effort.  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson  displayed  fruits  of  thirty-two  varie- 
ties of  Tomatos  from  a  trial  of  these  fruits. 
This  proved  a  most  interesting  display  and 
afforded  visitors  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
varieties.  A  new  variety,  labelled  "  1920," 
has  very  short-jointed  growth,  a  sturdy  habit 
and  heavy  trusses,  and  promises  to  be  valuable 
in  houses  of  low  stature.  Miss  S.  S.  Thomp- 
son, Handsworth.  exhibited  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  Cacti  and  other  succulents.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  showed  a  group  of 
Roses  of  his  own  raising;  Vanity,  Pax,  Callisto 
and  Prosperity   were  the  most  prominent  sorts. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Bristol,  dis- 
played a  set  or  their  new  forms  of  Scabiosa  cau- 
casica,  ranging  from  pure  white,  through  pink, 
lilac  and  several  shades  of  mauve  to  the  deep 
blue    of    Diamond.  Early     Chrysanthemums, 

shown  by  Mi-.  A  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield,  were 
effective;  the  dark  Lichfield  Purple  was  a  most 
distinct  variety.  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co., 
Enfield,  were  exhibitors  of  Carnations;  they  also 
exhibited  a  few  Orchids,  including  Odontioda 
Thwaitsae.  Hardy  flowers  in  great  variety, 
including  a  selection  of  Phloxes,  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch. 
The  Anemones  shown  by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom 
AND  Co.,  Geashill,  King's  co. ,  seemed  to  have 
suffered  somewhat  during  their  journey  from 
Ireland. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison.  West  Bronrwich,  exhi- 
bited a  large  and  interesting  group  of  Ferns, 
using  the  tricoloured  form  of  Saxifraga  sar- 
mentosa  as  an  edging.  The  Platyoeriums  and 
Davallias  were  outstanding  features.  Messrs. 
John  Forbes.  Hawick,  were  represented  by  col- 
lections of  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  Violas. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  contri 
buted  floral  designs,  a  group  of  Lilium 
longiflorum,  and  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Mr.  Edwin  Murrell.  Shrewsbury,  set  up  an 
effective    exhibit   of    Clematises    and    Roses,    the 


latter  filling  a  large  space  and  including  many 
of  the  newer  sorts. 

About  three  dozen  stately  spikes  of  glorious 
Hollyhocks  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Vert 
and  Sons,  Saffron  Walden,  with  specimen  blooms 
of  leading  varieties  arranged  on  boards. 
Primrose  Queen,  Walden  Primrose,  Bullion, 
and  Queen  of  Yellows  were  yellow  sorts 
of  special  merit.  Messrs.  W.  Ar'tindale  and 
Son,  Sheffield,  contributed  a  display  of  well- 
grown  Gladioli,  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  was  a  most  meritorious  exhibit.  Messrs. 
Allwood  Brothers,  Haywards  Heath,  made  a 
special  feature  of  varieties  of  Dianthus  Allwoodii, 
and  filled  a,  large  space  with  sheaves  and  bowls 
of   attractive   and    dainty    blooms. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co..  Hereford, 
exhibited  extensively,  and  filled  a  big  bay  in 
the  large  tent  with  a  splendid  display  of  freely- 
oopped  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Of  Gaseoigne's  Scar- 
let James  Grieve,  St.  Edmund's  Russet,  Gloria 
Mundi,  and  Washington  Apples,  Beurre  Fou- 
queray.  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Conference 
Pears,  there  were  grand  specimens.  This  dis- 
play, together  with  three  dozen  baskets  of 
picked  fruits  of  Apples  and  Pears,  a  bright 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  and  a  collection  of 
Roses,  made  up  a  display  of  outstanding  interest 
and  importance.  From  the  Roval  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  Wisley,"  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  brought  up  a  collection  of  Grapes. 
Some  of  the  bunches  had  suffered  a  little  during 
their  journey  from  Surrey,  but  nevertheless 
there  were  good  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Prince  of 
Wales  (excellent),  Lady  Hastings,  Directeur 
Tisserand,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Black 
Hamburgh. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon.  Bath, 
showed  superb  Begonias;  the  form  and  size  of 
the  blooms  and  their  wonderful  colouring 
attracted  general  attention.  The  three  baskets 
of  drooping  Begonias  added  a  pleasing  feature 
to  a  beautiful  exhibit.  Mr.  Herbert  Jones, 
Coombe  Down,  Bath,  filled,  at  short  notice,  a 
large  bay  in  the  plant  tent.  He  arranged  a 
formal  garden,  with  paved  walks  around  a 
central  pool.  Groups  of  hardy  flowers  lent 
pleasing  colour,  while  big  stone  bowls  and  seats 
lent  an  old-world  character  to  the  scene.  Messrs. 
Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  exhibited  a  grand  lot 
of  hardy  flowers,  but  reduced  the  effectiveness 
of  their  group  by  over-crowding.  The  same 
firm's  excellent  Rose  blooms  were  better  dis- 
played. Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  of  lowly- 
growth  and  Water  Lilies  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.   Bowles  and  Skarratt,  Cheltenham. 

The  formal  garden  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  was  a  large  contri- 
bution, and  one  that  was  deservedlv  admired. 
Overcrowding  had  been  avoided,  consequently 
the  semi-circular  border  of  Phloxes,  Gladioli. 
Coreopsis,  Montbretias  and  Poppies  made  a 
handsome  setting  for  the  bronze  figures,  the 
little  beds  of  Scabious  and  Astilbes,  and  the 
Lily  pool. 

The  Shropshire  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee exhibited  a  series  of  seedling  Potatos. 
raised  with  a  view  to  obtaining  free  cropping 
varieties  immune  to  Wart  Disease:  dried  and 
buttled  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  other  in- 
teresting items.  Mr.  W.  Wells.  Jun..  Mers- 
tham,  contributed  a  handsome  display  of  Del- 
phiniums and  other  hardy  flowers.  Messrs. 
Herd  Bros,  contributed  a  fine  lot  of  Sweet 
Peai.  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Wem..  showed  Violas. 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co  .  Chard,  exhibited 
Roses  and  border  flowers.  Mr.  C.  Vickers. 
Leicester,  showed  bouquets,  and  Mr.  A.  Dun- 
ton  exhibited  Roses  in  quantity.  Messrs.  J. 
and  W.  Birch,  Sefton,  exhibited  immune 
varieties  of  Potatos.  On  behalf  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Vincent  Banks  exhibited 
dried   and   bottled   fruits  and   vegetables. 

Medal  Awards. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  non-com- 
petitive  exhibits  : — 

Large  Gold  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Bees.  Ltd.  ; 
Messrs.  Bakers;  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.; 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons:  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson  ;  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  :  and 
Mr.   E.   Murrell. 
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Gold  Medal.— To  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison;  Messrs. 
Herd  Bros.  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Artindalk  and 
Sons. 

Small  Gold  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.;  Messrs.  J.  Vert  and  Sons;  Mr. 
A.  Thorpe  ;  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Vincent  Banks) ;  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and 
Son;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown:  Messrs.  Jarman 
and   Co.  ;    and   Mr.    W.    Wells,   Jnr. 

Large  Silver  Medal. — To  Salop  County 
Council  Education  Committee  ;  Mr.  H.  Jones  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Forbes;  Mr  C.  Vickers; 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  ;  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard  ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Bayley. 

Silver  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  ;  Messrs.  Bowles  and  Skarraat  ;  Mr. 
John  Jones  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Welham  :  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  Mr.  H.  Clarke  ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  and  VV.  Birch. 

Small  Silver  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom   and   Co.,   and  to   Miss   Thompson. 


©bttuat^. 

John  Gilbert   Baker.— The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Gilbert  Baker,  F.R.S.,  will  be  mourned  not  only 
throughout  the  world  of  science,  but  in  the  world 
of   horticulture,   for  he  has  been  truly   described 
as  the  gardeners'  botanist.     Whoever  had  occasion 
to  meet   him  will    feel  a   reverence  for  his  noble 
life,     his    devotion    to   the    science    which    is    so 
intimately  acquainted   with  horticulture,   and  his 
outstanding    personality,    for    his    loving    nature 
endeared    him    to    all.     To  many    generations   of 
Kew  men    he  was  revered  and  esteemed,  and  he 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing   personalities    which   our    National    botanical 
garden   has    produced.       He   was   horn    at    Guis- 
borough,  a  little  village  on  the  Cleveland  moors, 
Yorkshire,   in  January.  1834.       Early    in    life   he 
began    to    exhibit    a    love   of    nature,  and    while 
quite  a  boy   collected  and  dried  numerous  British 
plants  ;  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  a  noted 
amateur,    British   botanist.       The   study    of    this 
science  was   at  first  only    a.  hobby,    but    he  con- 
tinued to  acquire  fame  as  an  authority  on  British 
plants,  especially  during  the  time  he  was  Curator 
and  Secretary  of  the  London  Botanical  Exchange 
Club.         His    work  attracted    the    notice   of    the 
authorities  at  Kew,   and  in   1866  he  was  offered, 
and     accepted,     a     post    as      Assistant      in    the 
Herbarium.     Here  he  laboured  with  patience  and 
steadfast    success,    until,    on    the   retirement    of 
Professor   Oliver   in   June.    1890,    Mr.  Baker  was 
made  keeper  of  the  herbarium  and  library.     Mr. 
Baker's    special    domain    was    in    the   region    of 
-systematic   botany,  ~and    he    will  rank  as  one  of 
the   foremost  systematists    this  country  has    pro- 
duced.    His  first    important    work    was   the  com- 
pletion of   the  Synopsis   Filirum,   begun   by  the 
late  Sir    William    Hooker ;    and    he    prepared    a 
second    edition  in  1874,  and    brought   the   list  of 
Ferns    up   to    date    in    the    fifth   volume    of  the 
Annals   of    "Botany.     His    handbooks    on  certain 
genera,       including        Liliaceae,       Amaryllideae, 
Irideae  and  Bromeliaceae,    rank   as  classics,    and 
many  of  them  were  first  published  in  these  pages. 
But.  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  extent  of  Mr 
Baker's    literary    labours.       He  compiled    several 
floras,     including    Flora     of   the    Lai-''    DiHrict. 
Flora  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,   and 
The     Botany   of    the    Cumberland    part    of    the 
Pennin-    Ran'fje.      Legummosae   and    Compositae 
also  received  very    considerable  attention    at   the 
hands  of  Mr.  Baker,  whose  contributions  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Martius'   Flora  Brasiliensis,  and 
in    the   various  Colonial  floras  prepared  at   K<  w. 
His  delightful  little  work  on  Botanical  Geography, 
largely  reprinted  from  these  pages,  was  the  first 
book  of  its  character,  and  it  was  issued  with  the 
desire    "  that    gardeners    and    other    learners    in 
biologv     should     be     encouraged,     as    much     as 
possible,    to    acquire   comprehensive  and    correct 
ideas  of  the  laws  and  leading  facts  of  plant  dis- 
tribution.*'    As  showing  the  varied  interests  and 
talents  of    this    distinguished   student  of    nature, 
we  may  point  to  his  interesting  hook  dealing  with 
The  Studies  of  the  Botany,  Geoloay.  Climate  and 
Physical    Geography  of   Xorth  Yorkshire  :    also 
The     Fathers     of     Yorkshire    Botany,    both     of 
which  show  that,  he  retained    a  deep   interest  in 
the  county  which   gave  him  birth.     Reference  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 


Hardens,  Kew,  will  show  his  true  position  as  an 
author  in  botanical  literature.  Mr.  Baker  re- 
tired from  Kew  in  1899,  and  has  resided  at  3, 
Cumberland  Road,  ever  since,  and  there  he 
passed  away  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.,  in 
his  87th  year.  During  the  long  years  of 
his  retirement,  he  continued  to  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  work  as  a  botanist, 
and  his  intellect  was  almost  as  keen  as 
ever  up  to  the  end.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  so  recently  as  December,  1917,  he  contri- 
buted an  erudite  article  to  these  pages  on  the 
"  Botany  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.1'  Mr.  Baker  was  not  only  conversant 
with  plants,  and  a  pioneer  that  brought  into 
prominence  the  principal  groups  of  plants  in  a 
manner  that  facilitated  the  researches  of  his 
successors,  he  also  possessed  the  ha.opy  gift  of 
being  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others  in 
a  most  lucid,  emphatic,  concise  and  admirable 
method,  so  that  he  was  able  to  bring  out  the 
salient  points  of  his  subject,  not  overlooking 
detail,  but  always  treating  it  with  a  due  sense  of 
proportion.  Manv  hundreds  of  young  gardeners 
at  Kew  have  formed  their  first  real  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  habits  of  plants  through  his 
enjoyable  lectures,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  con- 
duct his  pupils  through  the  gardens  and  studv  the 
living  plant  upon  the  spot.  Manv  honours  fell  to 
this  worthy  scientist;  he  was  one  of  the  original 
sixtv  distinguished  horticulturists  to  receive  the 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horticulture.  Hewas 
also  a  Veitch  Medallist,  and  held  the  honorary 
D.So.  decree,  conferred  on  him  bv  Leeds  I  Di- 
versity. His  portrait,  from  the  brush  of  Mi. 
Josenh  W.  Forster,  was  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  Roval  Academy  in  1893.  and  was  reproduced 
as  a  supplementary  illustration  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  24th.  1893.  But  his  greatest 
honour  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  heldjn 
the  world  as  botany  and  horticulture,  for  his 
was  a  noble  nature.' loving,  dignified,  and  Kind. 
Mr.  B  aker's  son,  Edmund,  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  19th  inst..  in  the  Friends'  burial  ground. 
Londun  Road.  Isleworth,  where  many  assemol  id 
to  pay   their  last  tribute  to  his  memory. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Analysis   of   Sm,    :    r.    (,'.      If  you   are   a  Fellow 
of    the    Royal    Horticultural    Society    you    are 
entitled    to'  have   your    soil    analysed  at    a   re- 
dm  ed    fee.     Full   particulars   of  the   procedure 
to   be   followed   may   be   obtained   on   appln  a 
to     the     Secretary  'of     the     Society.     Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Blackberry  :    II'.  A.  J.  In  the  absence  of  flowers 
and   foliage  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
varietal  form  of  the  Blackberry  you  have  found 
growing  wild.     The  shape  of  the  fruits  and  the 
style    of    the    cluster   suggests    that    it    is    the 
Parsley-leaved    Blackberry,     which    is    found 
wild    in    some    parts,     and    quite    frequently 
appears  as  a  garden   escape,   as  the  seeds  are 
often  carried  long  distances  by  birds. 
Formal    Gardening:     South     Africa.     Formal 
gardening  is  not  fashionable  now-a-days,  con- 
sequently  there   are   no    modern   books   which 
deal  extensivelv    and    in    detail    with    designs 
for  carpet  bedding  and   other  formal   arrange- 
ments  of   flowers  for  the   summer. 
Fragrant  Roses  :    0.   M.     The  following,  are  a 
dozen    fragrant,    free-flowering    Roses: — Crim- 
son : — General      McArtbur.      Hugh      Dickson, 
Richmond    and    Victor    Hugo;    Pink: — Mine. 
Aibel  Chatenay,   Mme.    Maurice  de  Luze.  Mrs. 
Bryce     Allan.    Lady     Alice     Stanley.    Gust'av 
Griinerwald    and  Mrs.    John  Laing  ;    Blush  : — 
Augustine      Guinoisseau      and      Ophelia :       If 
climbers  are  desired  Zephyrine  Drouhin  (semi- 
climber),    Evangeline    and    Francois  Juranville 
may  be  substituted  for  three  of  the  foregoing. 
Garden   Calendar  :    A.    R.      The  calendar   nf 
Garden  Operations,  which  can  be  supplied  by 
our  publishing  department,  price  2s.  lid.,  post 
free,    together    with     the   reminders     published 
under    the    "  Week's   Work  "    in    these   pages, 
should    provide  you   with   the   information  vol) 
require. 


Glucose  and  Sugar  for  Jam  Making  :  T.  R.  S. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  advises  the  use 
of  sugar  and  glucose  for  the  making  of  Plum 
jam.  The  recipe  is  as  follows  : — 8  lb.  of  un- 
ripe Pinms,  a  little  water,  6  lb.  sugar,  2  lb. 
glucose.  The  water  should  be  added  to  the 
fruit  directly  the  latter  is  placed  in  the 
preserving  pan,  and,  when  the  fruit  becomes 
heated,  the  sugar  should  be  added  and  stirred 
in  until  it  is  dissolved;  then  add  glucose 
(Corn  Syrup)  and  boil  the  whole  rapidly 
until  the  jam  will  "  set  "  when  a  little  is 
placed  on  a  cold  plate.  The  approximate 
weight  of  jam.  if  these  figures  are  followed, 
should    be    12^  lb. 

Hardy  Fruits  :  E.  J .  For  your  particular 
purpose  you  will  find  Fruit  and  its  Cultiva- 
tion, by  T.  W.  Sanders  a  useful  publication 
This  may  be  obtained,  post  free  for  8s.  3d., 
from  our   Publishing    Department. 

Horticultural  Instructor  :  C.  II'.  The 
qualifications  for  a  post  of  Horticultural  In- 
structor to  a  County  Council  are  a  practical 
knowledge  of  horticultural  work,  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  kinds  and  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  intimately  associated 
with  the  practice  of  horticulture.  A  good 
general  education  and  the  ability  to  teach  and 
to  speak  in  public  are  also  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  we  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  if  you  have  successfully  passed  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  examination  in  horticulture 
this  will  greatly  increase  your  opportunities 
of  obtaining  a  post.  As  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  appears  to  be  your  weak  point,  you 
should  obtain  employment  for  a  season  in 
some  first-class  private  or  market  garden 
where  vegetables  are  thoroughly  well  culti- 
vated. 

Macedonian  Melons:  C.  M.  F.  The  failure  with 
the  Melons  raised  from  seeds  sent  you  from 
Macedonia  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  heat. 
You  state  that  the  plants  are  in  frames.  If 
the  frames  are  heated  by  means  of  a  hot  bed 
or  hot  water,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  m 
fruiting  the  plants,  although  a  heated  pit 
w  oil, i   provide  more    favourable  conditions. 

Mice  in  a  Rock  Garden  :  B.  0.  II.  If  num. 
bers  of  mouse  traps  suitably  baited  are  placed 
in  the  rock  garden  the  infestation  of  mice 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  Provided  domest'c 
animals  are  not  likely  to  touch  it,  one  of  the 
poisons  supplied  for  the  destruction  of  mice 
may  be  placed  among  the  plants.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  discover  and  destroy  the 
nests  of  the  mice. 

Mushroom  Cultivation  :  .1/.  V.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware  the  one  or  two  small  hooks 
dealing  solely  with  the  cultivation  of  Mush 
rooms  are  out  of  print.  You  will  find  an  in- 
structive account  of  Mushroom  cultivation  in 
Mr.  E.  Beckett's  book  on  Vegetables  for 
Home  and  Exhibition,  while  the  subject  is 
dealt  with  from  a  commercial  point  of  viow 
in  Commercial  Gardening,  a  four-volume 
work  issued  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Certificate: 
F.  R.  D.  To  obtain  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  certificate  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  sit  for  and  successfully  pass  the 
Society's  examination  in  horticulture.  Full 
particulars  of  the  examination  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  S.W.  A  stamped  addressed 
envelope  should  accompany   the  application. 

Tomato  Fruits  Diseased  :  J.  P.  The  disease 
is  the  common  Tomato  Rot  (Macrosporium 
Tomato).  Remove  and  burn  all  diseased  fruits 
and  affected  foliage,  and  spray  the  plants  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  Maintain  a 
dry  and  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and 
be  careful  not  to  supply  the  roots  with  an 
excess  of  water  or  liquid  manure. 


Comr'uni cations  Received.— W.  F.  &  Co.— A.  MoB. 
_Pr  p  _n  a.  C.-C.  M.  H.— J.  It.  M.— R.  P.  B.— 
C  G  — H.  G.  W— F.  C— W.  H.  H— T.  M.  S  — 
\  II  — H.  G.  N.— P.  E.  X.— J.  S.  W.— K.  &"Son— 
\V.   T.   E.-Q    V. 
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The  pol'ens  of  different 
The  Pollen  plants  exhibit  remarkable 
of  Barley.  degrees  of  tenderness  or 
hardiness  to  external  condi- 
tions. In  the  case  of  not  a  few  plants  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  pollen  for  a  considerable 
time  by  keeping  it  in  tubes  containing  a 
quantity  of  calcium  chloride  sufficient  tornain- 
tain  the  air  in  a  fairly  dry  state.  Sulphuric 
acid  of  suitable  dilution  has  also  been  used 
with  success,  though,  needless  to  say,  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  either  case  to  protect  the 
pollen  from  contract  with  the  reagent.  Citrus 
and  no  doubt  other  kinds  of  pollen  mav  be 
kept  for  a  time  by  enclosure  in  a  tube  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  The  ad- 
vantage of  discovering  methods  for  keeping 
pollen  is  evident;  for  it  enables  the  hybridist 
without  further  trouble  to  attempt  the  polli- 
nation of  species  or  varieties  which  flower 
at  a  season  different  from  that  at  which  the 
male  parent  sheds  its  pollen.  The  grasses 
seem  to  differ  from  the  'majority  of  plants 
in  the  possession  of  extremely  delicate  pollen. 
In  Nature  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  draw- 
back, for  the  grasses,  wild  and  cultivated, 
generally  seed  abundantly.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  a  factor  in  limiting  the  range  of 
members  of  this  family.  So  delicate  is  the 
pollen  of  Barley  that  according  to  recent 
observations*  it  may  be  drowned  by  breathing 
on  it.  Pollen  exposed  on  a  glass  slide  and 
breathed  upon  fails  to  develop.  Exposure 
for  ten  minutes  to  ordinary  air  is  also  fatal 
tu  the  pollen  of  this  plant.  Its  life  is  more- 
over as  fugitive  as  it  is  frail.  Even  in  the 
field  the  life  of  Barley  pollen  is  measured 
bv  hours.  Before  the  anthers  dehisce  but 
few  of  their  pollen  grains  are  in  a  state  to 
fertilise  ovules    and    soon    after    dehiseemice 

'"Germination  of  Barley  Pollen."  By  Stephen 
Antony  and  Harry  V.  Harlan.  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,    XVIII.,    10,    Washington.   D.C.     February  16, 

IBM. 


of  the  anthers,  they  lose  their  power  of  pro- 
ducing- germ  tubes.  The  summary  pollina- 
tion methods  of  cereals  and  other  grasses 
take  on  a  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Only  when  moisture  and  temperature 
alike  are  sufficient  does  the  anther  dehisce, 
and  the  conditions  which  provoke  dehiscence 
are  those  which  promote  the  growth  of  the 
tube  of  the  pollen  grain.  Country  children 
have  discovered  the  former  fact  and  take  de- 
light— or  used  to — in  causing  the  all-but-ripe 
ears  of  grasses  to  pop  by  placing  them  in  their 
warm  young  mouths.  In  the  grasses  as  in 
other  families  it  is  the  female  that  waits — and 
endures.  The  stigmas  of  barlev  remain  re- 
ceptive for  some  six  days — about  as  manv  as 
are  the  hours  during  which  a  pollen  grain 
retains  its  viability.  Barley  pollen  is  fasti- 
dious as  well  as  frail  and  fugitive.  The  pol- 
len of  mest  plants  will  swell  and  throw 
out  its  germ  tube  in  sugar  solutions  of  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  concentration  ;  Barlev 
pollen  will  not.  In  strong  solutions  it 
-lit inks,  in  weak  it  bursts  and  in  none  ap- 
parently will  it  grow.  The  onlty  method 
whereby  the  authors  of  the  work  cited  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  Barley  pollen  to  germinate 
was  by  enclosing  it  in  a  small  glass  cham- 
ber— supplied  with  moisture  by  evaporation 
from  a  small  piece  of  leaf  enclosed  in  the 
chamber — and  by  placing  the  moist  chamber 
on  a  window  ledge.  When,  however,  the 
right  conditions  are  hit  off,  Barley  pollen 
germinates  at  an  almost  incredible  speed. 
Five  minutes  suffice  for  a  grain  to  throw  out 
a  tube  of  i/ro  of  a  millimetre — no  great 
length  it  is  true,  yet  in  respect  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  grain  and  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  a  marvellous  performance.  In  spite  of 
its  capricious  pollen,  Barlev  in  nature  gener- 
ally does  very  well,  and  this,  as  suggested 
already,  is  probably  because  if  the  right  con- 
ditions are  not  forthcoming  the  anthers  do 
not  dehisce  but  await  kindlier  conditions. 
Some  varieties  of  Barley,  however,  are  apt 
to  be  infertile.  Thus  Primus,  though  it 
yields  well  in  the  west,  mav  in  bad  years 
fail  in  Minnesota,  so  that  fine  spikes  set 
few  kernels.  Though  it  may  not  console  the 
Minnesota  farmer  for  the  loss  of  his  crop, 
and  though  we  refuse  to  accept  the  cynical 
aphorism  that  there  is  an  element  of  satis- 
faction in  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends, 
we  cannot  but  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  material  prosperity  of  a  community  of 
Barley  farmers  mav  depend  on  scarcely  per- 
ceptible and  very  'brief  meteorological  con- 
ditions— such,  for  example,  as  a  spell  of  warm 
sunshine  after  a  dewy  night,  which  alone 
'will  release  the  pollen  from  the  anthers 
with  force  enough  for  it  to  reach  the 
stigma  and  will  kindle  it  to  its  work  of 
pollination  and  of  fertilisation.  The  brief 
period  during  which  the  flowers  of  cereals 
remain  open,  and  the  accurate  timing  of 
their  opening  in  the  early  morning  hours 
represent  a  very  necessary  coddling  of  a 
delicate  and  essential  member  of  the  cereal 
hctrsehold. 


Legacy  to  a  Gardener— The  sum  of  £200  has 
been  bequeathed  by  Mr.  .J.  A.  Ross,  stock- 
broker, of  Edingham,  Surrey,  to  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Harry  Jackson. 

Long  lost  Antique  Discovered  by  a  Gardener. 
— A  piece  of  sculptured  marble,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Ernest  Dixon,  landscape  gardener 
of  Putney,  has  been  recognised  by  the  British 
Museum  authorities  as  a  valuable  Roman  an- 
tiquity lost  to  the  world  since  1809.  The  sunk 
formal  gardens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dixon  at  the 
R.H.S.  Chelsea  exhibitions  have  been  much 
admired,  and  the  stone  was  presumably  pur- 
chased by  him  for  use  in  some  such  garden 
scheme.  The  sculpture  measured  5  feet  by  2 
feet  and  was  bought  bv  Mr.  Dixon  from  a  con- 
tractor at  St.  John's  Wood,  in  whose  yard  it  has 


lain  for  the  past  50  years.  The  marble  is 
fashioned  in  three  half-length,  full-face  draped 
busts,  representing  Ampudius,  a  shrewd  old  man 
with  strongly  marked  features  and  thin,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  at  the  Museum,  states  that  Ampudius 
lived  probably  between  B.C.  25  and  A.D.  25. 
The  sculpture  was  first  reported  by  Bianchini, 
of  Verona,  Italy,  who  was  copying  Roman  in- 
scriptions between  1706  and  1715.  Ampudius 
is  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  bright  association 
of  flowers,  but  has  been  placed  among  the  Roman 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

Scottish  Society  for  Research  in  Plant 
Breeding. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  general 
comrnittee  of  the  society  instituted  for  research 
in  plant  breeding  in  Scotland,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Chas.  Douglas,  D.Sc,  submitted  the  pro- 
posed rules  and  constitution,  and  these  were 
adopted.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  title  of 
the  Scottish  Society  for  Research  in  Plant 
Breeding.  The  following  first  board  of  direc- 
tors was  appointed: — D.  L.  Rowe,  Dunbar;  Sir 
James  Campbell  LL.D  Edinburgh;  Sir  Isaac 
Connell,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh;  William  Cuthbert- 
son,  V.M.H.,  Edinburgh;  J.  Inglis  Davidson, 
Saughton  Mains ;  James  W.  Drummond,  Stir- 
ling ;  George  A.  Ferguson,  Surradale ;  David 
Ferrie,  of  Parbroath;  Lord  Forteviot,  Perth; 
A.  B.  Fulton,  118,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow ; 
James  Gardner,  Cardonald ;  Sir  Archibald 
Buchan  Hepburn  of  Smeaton,  Bart.,  J.  H.  Milne 
Bass,  Canonbie ;  W.  W.  Hope,  Prestonkirk ; 
John  M'Graig,  Stranraer;  J.  T.  M'Laren,  The 
Leucheld,  Dalmeny ;  A.  T.  M'Robert,  Aberdeen; 
C.  G.  Mercer,  Dalkeith;  Principal  W.  G.  R. 
Paterson,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College; 
C.  B.  Shields,  Tranent;  Sir  David  Wilson  of 
Carbeth,  Bart.  ;  together  with  the  first  trustees 
as  follows  : — The  Secretary  for  Scotland ;  Charles 
Douglas,  D.Sc.,  C.B..  of  Auchlechan ;  James 
Elder,  Atheist  aneford  Mains,  Drem  ;  David  Bell, 
Leith ;  John  Finlayson  M'Gill,  Ayr,  and  four 
persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  Scotland.  The  chairman  acknow- 
ledged the  great  help  they  had  received  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  especially  from 
their  colleague.  Sir  Robert  Greig.  He  also 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stirton  for  all 
the  valuable  assistance  he  had  given.  It  was 
intimated  that  up  to  date  a  total  sum  of  £21.178 
had  been  collected  and  promised,  which,  with 
the  prospective  Government  grant,  represented 
a  sum  of  £42,344. 

Experiment  in  the  Eradication  of  Onion 
Smut. — The  appearance  of  Onion  Smut  in 
several  parts  of  England  has  led  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  not  only  to  make  the  disease 
notifiable,  but  also  to  undertake  trials  with  a 
view  to  finding  some  way  of  checking  or  eradi- 
cating this  disease  which  has  caused  serious 
damage  to  Onions  in  America.  The  fungus 
causing  the  disease.  Urocystia  cepulae.  fortu- 
nately only  attacks  Onions  when  in  the  seedling 
stage',  although  a  plant  once  attacked  at  this 
stage  may  grow  to  quite  a  fair  size  before  it 
succumbs.  Although  it  can  be  detected  at  an 
earlier  stage,  it  is  usually  not  until  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  have  broken  through  the  epidermis 
of  the  bulb  or  leaf,  in  the  form  of  long,  black 
streaks,  that  the  ordinary  grower  detects  the 
presence  of  the  disease.  In  America  this  disease 
has  been  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  treat- 
ing the  soil  with  formalin.  The  fungus  is  carried 
on  from  one  year  to  the  next  by  means  of  the 
infected  soil,  new  soil  becoming  infected  by 
planting  diseased  seed.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment,  infected  ground  in  the  north-east 
of  England  was  used  on  which  Onions,  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale,  were  planted.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  applying  a  weak  solution  of 
formaldehyde  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  strength 
bring  1  pint  of  formaldehyde  (40  per  cent.)  to 
16  gallons  of  water.  22  drills  were  drawn  out 
with  a  hand  hoe.  The  seeds  (White  Lisbon! 
were  sown  on  May  12th,  and  then  a  solution 
was  applied  by  means  of  a  watering  can  to 
14  of  the  rows'  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  150 
feet.  The  seeds  were  then  covered  over  and  the 
rows  trampled  down.  The  remaining  8  rows 
were  not  treated,  hut  were  left  as  controls.  On 
the  18th  July,  the  plots  wore  inspected  and 
inivlullv    examined,     the    plants    being    about    6 
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inches  high  and  very  vigorous  in  growth.  A 
careful  examination  was  made  both  of  the  con- 
trol rows  and  the  trial  rows.  On  the  treated 
rows  no  disease  could  be  found,  but  there  were 
only  6  plants  showing  signs  of  the  disease  on 
the  control  plots.  The  grower  thought  that  the 
absence  of  the  disease  was  probably  due  to  the 
excellent  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
germination,  the  plants  quickly  reaching  the 
stage  at  which  they  become  resistant.  A 
similar  trial  on  a  different  part  of  the  garden 
gave  better  results.  Here  three  out  of  8  rows 
were  treated.  On  examination  the  treated  rows 
yielded  2  per  cent,  of  infected  plants  while  the 
2  untreated  rows  gave  25  per  cent,  of  diseased 
plants.  In  this  case  it  was  evident  that  the 
application  of  formalin  at  the  time  of  sowing 
had  considerably  Teduced  the  amount  of  disease, 
but  further  experiments  are  contemplated  in 
order  to  get  more  definite  results. 

Control  of  Dandelions  in  Lawns. — Experiments 
made  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  Newr 
York,  during  the  past  eight  years  show  that 
Dandelions  may  be  eradicated  from  lawns  by 
spraying  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  treatment  is  'comparatively  inex- 
pensive, and  does  not  materially  injure  the 
grass.  Usually7,  fouir  or  five  applications  are  re- 
quired, and  the  strength  should  be  1£  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  iron  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  made  in  May  just  before 
the  first  flowering  of  the  Dandelions.  One  or 
two  others  should  follow  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks ;  and,  finally,  one  or  two  more  in  late 
summer  or  autumn.  During  hot,  dry  weather  of 
midsummer  the  spraying  should  be  discontinued 
because  of  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  grass. 
A  conspicuous  blackening  of  the  lawn  which 
follows  each  spraying  soon  disappears  if  the 
grass  is  growing  vigorously.  Of  the  other  com 
mon  lawn  weeds  some  are  killed  while  others 
are  but  slightly  injured  by  spraying.  Un- 
fortunately. White  Clover,  also  is  killed.  Tests 
of  certain  methods  of  supplementary  treatment, 
such  as  re-seeding  liming  of  the  soil,  and  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilisers  and  stable  manure, 
were  made  in  conjunction  with  the  spraying 
experiments.  The  results  obtained  warrant' the 
strong  recommendation  that  spraying  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  fertilisers  and  the 
application  of  grass  seed  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  each  year.  With  proper  management  a 
lawn  may  be  kept  practically  free  from  Dande- 
lions by  spraying  every  third  year.  The  cut- 
ting-out method  of  fighting  Dandelions  is  labor- 
ious and  ineffective  unless  the  greater  part-  of  the 
root  is  removed.  Shallow  cutting,  unless  done 
frequently,  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  because 
each  cut-off  root  promptly  sends  up  one  or  more 
new  growths. 

Accidents  at  a  Flower  Show. — Two  mishaps 
occurred  at  Shildon  flower  show,  county  Dur- 
ham, held  on  the  21st  inst.  During  a  military 
tournament,  by  the  7th  Hussars,  from  York,  at 
which  there  were  about  10,000  spectators',  a 
horse  ridden  by  two  soldiers  jumped  the  barrier 
into  the  crowd.  Several  people  were  knocked 
down,  and  five  suffering  from  shock  and  bruises 
were  attended  by  ambulance  men,  but  were  all 
able  to  proceed  home.  Later,  during  a  pony 
scamper,  a  pony  jumped  the  railings  at  prac- 
tically the  same  spot,  and  two  women  were 
knocked  down. 

Agricultural  Wages.— The  order  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Wages  Board  under  the  Com  Pro- 
duction Act,  1917,  increasing  the  minimum 
rates  of  wages  at  present  in  force  for  male 
agricultural  workers  of  21  vears  of  age  and  over 
throughout  England  and  Wales  came  into  force 
on  the  23rd  inst.  The  general  effect  of  the  order 
is  to  increase  the  minimum  rates  for  adults  by 
4s.  a  week.  In  19  of  the  wages  areas  the 
minimum  will  in  future  be  46s.,  arid  in  the  other 
20  areas  it  will  range  from  46s.  6d.  to  50s.  6d. 
(in  the  case  of  Northumberland  and  Durham). 
Overtime  rates  are  proportionately  increased. 
As  nursery  hands  are  included  in  the  scope  of 
the  Act.  the  new  rates  mil  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  horticultural  trade. 

Visitors  at  the  R.H.S.  Meeting.— Among 
visitors  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  there  were  several  from 
distant    lands.     Mr.    E.    H.    Wilson,     from     the 


Arnold  Arboretum,  was  present,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Davies,  another  old  Kewite  from  Lucknow  met 
many  old  friends.  Visitors  from  the  United 
States  included  Mr.  W.  H.  Duckham,  from  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  Roses  for 
the  New  York  flower  market  :  Mr.  David 
Burpee,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  Mr.  Farquahar. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  T.  Hay. — As  already  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  Mr.  T.  Hay  has  left 
Greenwich  Park  to  take  up  the  superintendence 
of  Regent's  Park.  He  made  numerous  friends 
while  at  Greenwich,  and  some  of  his  admirers, 
headed  by  the  Mayor  of  Greenwich.  Alderman 
Sir  Charles  Stone,  with  his  mace  bearer, 
attended  at  the  Ranger's  House.  Greenwich 
Park,  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  honour- 
ing Mr.  Hay  with  a  tangible  evidence  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  services.  The  Mayor  made 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  testimonial — (which  took  the  unusual  form 
of  a  bag  of  fifty  golden  sovereigns,  together  with 
a  wallet  of  treasury  notes — and  referred  in  very 
appreciative  terms  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Hay  was  held  and  to  the  excellence  of  his 
horticultural  work.  Mr.  Hav  suitably  responded. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  "  proposed  by 
a  Scotsman,  seconded  by  a  Welshman  and  sup- 
ported by  a  gathering  of  Englishman,''  con- 
cluded this  interesting  function. 

(Horticultural  Society  s  Outing. — Upwards  of 
80  members  and  friends  of  the  Brighton.  Hove 
and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  visited  Craw- 
ley, on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Society's  annual  outing.  The  journey 
was  made  by  .motor  coaches  and  the  programme 
included  a  visit  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons' 
nurseries,  where  the  party  was  conducted  round 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal.  A  visit  was  also  made 
to  Tilgate.  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Nix,  and 
that  gentleman  kindly  provided  tea..  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  outing  was  one  of 
the  most,  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Society, 

Retirement  of  a  Nurseryman.— The  Southport 
Guardian  announces  the  retirement  from 
business  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stansfield.  nurseryman, 
Kew  Nurseries,  Southport.  Mr.  Stansfield  has 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  searching  for  new  and 
interesting  plants  and  is  the  author  of  several 
pamphlets  and  treatises.  Including  7/oliilai/ 
Rambles  in  Switzerland-  and  Ttahj.  Switzerland- 
Revisited,  Botanical  Rambles  in  the  Central 
Pyrenees  ontl  Spain,  The  Tee  Aae  in  Britain, 
The  Flora  of  Southport,  and  Distribution  of 
Alpine  Plant'  in  Britain.  He  has  iust 
started  on  another  trip,  this  time  to  the  Central 
Pvrenees.  in  pursuit  of  the  study  of  plant  life. 
When  the  British  Association  met.  at  Southport. 
Mr.  Stansfield  was  asked  to  prepare  an  up-to- 
date  record  of  The  Flora  of  Southport,  within 
a  15  miles  radius  of  the  town,  and  the  results 
were  published  in  the  handbook  of  the  British 
Association's  meeting.  During  one  of  his  many 
botanical  rambles  in  Scotland,  he  collected,  on 
the  Clova  mountains.  Eriophorum  alpinum. 
which  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Don. 
He  is  also  an  extensive  traveller  in  Ireland, 
where  he  has  visited  numerous  mountains  in 
search  of  alpine  flowers. 

Increase  of  School  Gardens. — One  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  has  been  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  school  gardens  attached  to 
elementary  schools.  The  result  is  due  to  the 
spread  of  the  allotment,  movement,  and  to  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
July,  1917,  recommending  local  education 
authorities  to  give  special  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  vegetables,  and  especially  Potatos.  in 
school  gardens.  The  increase  is  very  remarkable 
in  certain  counties,  notably  in  Durham,  where 
the  area  has  been  increased  by  40  acres;  in 
Herefordshire  by  27  acres,  and  in  Buckingham- 
shire and  Lancashire  by  16  acres  and  10  acres 
respectively.  The  development  of  school  gar- 
dens in  certain  towns  where  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  were  unfavourable  was  also 
remarkable.  The  figures  for  the  school  year 
1919-20  are  not  vet  available.  In  1918-19  gar- 
dening was  taught  in  4.485  elementary  schools 
and  31  centres  in  England  as  compared  with 
2.957  elementary  schools  and  22  centres  in  1913- 
14.  The  increase  in  Wales  was  equally  striking. 
Gardens  in   Scotland  have  been  laid  out  in  207 


schools,  and  special   grants  are  allowed  for  this 
purpose. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — 
Tuesday,  August  31  :  Newcastle  Society's  Annual 
Exhibition  (3  days).  Wednesday,  September  1  : 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Society's  Show 
(2  days);  Duns  Society's  Show.  Thursday, 
September  2  :  Greenock  Society's  Show  (2  days). 
Friday,  September  3  :  Alloa  Society's  Show 
(2  days);  Coatbridge  Society's  Show;  Darvel 
Society's  Show.  Saturday,  September  4  : 
Bearsden  Society's  Show ;  Coldstream  Society's 
Show:  Crieff  Society's  Show;  Dalkeith  Society's 
Show;  Dalrymple  Society's  Show;  Douglas 
Society's  Show  (Lanarkshire) ;  Drumchapel 
Society's  Show;  Eaglesfield  Society's  Show  (by 
Ecciefechan) ;  Falkirk  Society's  Show ;  Gairdoch 
Society's  Show;  Cowlairs  Society's  Show; 
Go'iroek  Society's  Show;  Johnstone  Society's 
Show;  Kilmarnock  Allotment's  Society's  Show; 
Mauldslie  and  Rosebank  Society's  Show; 
Menstrie  Society's  Show;  Neilston  and  Uplaw- 
moor  Society's  Show;  Polmont  Society's  Show; 
Rutherglen  Society's  Show. 

"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventy-five 
Years  Ago. — Cropping  a  Kite  inn-garden  :  When 
one  has  determined  upon  the  best  system  of 
cropping,  the  greater  difficulty  often  remains 
behind,  viz.,  to  get  the  gardening  man  to  follow 
it  out,  without  a  constant  supervision,  irri- 
tating to  both  master  and  man.  My  way  of 
thinking  is,  that  the  more  directions  a  man 
has  in  white  and  black,  and  the  less  he  is  in- 
terfered with,  by  word  of  command,  the  better; 
and  if  it  were  not  so,  yet  surely,  if  practicable, 
it  is  desirable,  that  the  master  should  be  able 
to  decide  once  for  all,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  leisure  to  devise  new  plans  on  other  sub- 
jects. Suppose  any  of  your  readers  approve  of 
the  course  of  cropping,  and  mean  to  follow  it, 
I  would  advise  them  this  autumn  to  divide  their 
garden  into  four  portions,  and  having  procured 
"20  neat  stakes,  and  painted  the  numbers  from 
(1)  to  (20)  upon  them,  to  sub-divide  these  four 
portions  each  into  five  sub-divisions,  and  to 
place  one  stake  at  the  corner  of  each  of  the  20 
suib^di visions.  The  numbers  for  the  first  of 
the  four  portions  will  be  (1),  (5),  (9),  (13),  (17): 
c*f  the  2nd,  (2),  (6),  etc.,  and  so  on;  a  list  of 
successive  crops  must  then  be  made  out  from 
the  tabular  form  I  sent  you  (with  any  variations 
thought  desirable),  setting  them  (with  a 
bracket  where  two  crops  are  got  in  one  year) 
against  their  respective  numbers,  which  are 
given  in  the  corner  of  each  compartment.  Your 
man  has  now  got  his  garden  divided  into  20 
pieces  and  numered,  and  he  has  got  a  list  of  20 
crops  for  the  year  also  numbered ;  and  all  he 
has  to  do  is,  to  put  each  crop  into  its  corres- 
ponding border,  always  considering  (what  he 
also  sees  by  his  list)  what  is  to  follow  it  the 
present  or  the  next  year-  All  that  now  remains 
to  be  done  is,  to  go  round  at  the  commencement 
of  each  year,  and  take  up  stake  (20).  and  put 
it  where  stake  (19)  stood.  (19)  going  to  (18),  and 
so  on,  till  at  last  (1)  will  occupy  the  hole  that 
(20)  had  left.  In  old  gardens  it  will  probably 
be  desirable  to  divide  the  whole  into  eight 
portions,  whereof  four  will  be  of  the  best  and 
most  open  ground,  four  of  the  worst — a  sort 
of  weighing  meat  to  be  taken  with  the  best 
joints.  Nevertheless,  each  pair  of  portions 
will  be  divided  into  five  brtween  them:  and  in 
altering  the  stakes  each  year,  those  of  any  one 
pair  of  portions  may  be  interchanged,  where 
they  allow  of  it  without  leading  to  confusion, 
so  as  to  keep  the  best  ground  for  the  crops 
that  most  want  it. — G.U.,  Gard.  Ohron.,  August 
30,  1845. 

Publications  Received  : — Culinary  Herbs 
Mrs.  M.  Grieve.  British  Guild  of  Herb  Growers. 
3s..  post  free.  An  Account  of  the  Herbarium 
of  the  Trnivrrsiti/  of  O.rfard.  S.  H.  Vines  and 
G.  Claridge  Druce.  The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
Is.  6d.  Notes  from  the  Rai/al  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  His  Majesty's  Office,  Edinburgh,  9d. 
Journal  of  Genetics.  Vol.  10.  No.  1.  W.  Bate- 
son  and  R.  C.  Punnett.  University  Press.  Cam- 
bridge, 12s.  net.  Keys  la  the  Orders  of  Insects. 
Frank  Balfour-Browne.  The  University  Press, 
Cambridge,    Ts.  fid.  net. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


DAHLIA  NAMES. 

As  one  who  has  a  fairly  wide  acquaintance 
with  Dahlia  literature,  1  was  interested  in  the 
short  article  on  p.  80,  although  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  attempt- 
ing to  compile  a  "  complete  "  alphabetical  list 
of  Dahlia  names,  presumably  past  as  well  as 
present  ones.  "  Xo  full  list  has  been  compiled 
for  many  years  past  " — true,  and  if  by  "  full  " 
"  complete  "  is  meant,  such  a  list  never  has, 
and  never  will  be  compiled.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible, notwithstanding  that  the  Dahlia  is 
quite  a  modern  introduction  when  compared  with 
other  favourite  florists'  flowers,  the  Carnation, 
the  Tulip,   and  others  tn  wit. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  the  original  intro- 
ductions— Cavanilles'  D.  pirrnata,  D.  rosea,  and 
D.  coccinea;  then  follow  their  numerous 
seminal  varieties  at  home  and  abroad.  After 
tile  doubling  of  these  old  varieties,  which  weTe 
all  single,  there  was  the  development  of  the  old 
show  flower  or  cricket-ball  style,  by  thousands, 
which  were  put  on  the  market  by  English  and 
Continental  raisers.  The  catalogues  of  most  of 
these  people,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Dahlia,  which  lasted  from  about  1*825  to  I860, 
are  absolutely  unobtainable.  And  mere  names 
are  surely  of  little  account  unless  accompanied 
by  other  details,  such  as  section,  raiser's  name, 
colour  and   date. 

The  note  Tefers  to  Professor  Norton  having  at 
hand  for  reference  several  hundred  catalogues 
covering  the  period  from  1890  to  1920,  but  of 
what  use  are  those  compared  with  the  Dahlia 
catalogues  required  from  1830  to  1890?  Judging 
by  the  sources  of  information  stated  to  be  at 
h:'.nd  for  the  use  of  the  compiler,  "  complete- 
ness "  seems  to  be  about  the  least  possible  part 
of  this  intended  list  of  all  known  Dahlia 
names. 

If  the  original  catalogues  of  the  older  Dahlia 
specialists  are  not  to  be  had,  the  compiler  must 
depend  on  secondary  evidence.  And  this  must 
he  gleaned  from  many  other  sources  than  those 
.indicated   in   your  issue  for  the  14th   August. 

There  are  perhaps  many  names  to  be  picked 
up  in  the  botanical  and  quasi-botanical  works 
published  in  the  early  decades  of  the  19th 
century.  A  few,  for  instance,  quoted  off  hand 
are  the  Hortvs  Berolinensis,  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  the  Botanical  Register,  the  Botanist's 
Repository,  Sweet's  Florist's  Guide,  and  Sweet's 
British  Flotrer  Garden. 

The  next  best  thing  would  be  to  consult  some 
of  the  old  Dahlia  treatises,  especially  the  French 
and  German.  Jacquin's  Essai,  and  Pirolle's 
treatises,  to  say  nothing  of  some  of  the  German 
works  of  about  the  same  period,  would  give  a 
splendid  crop  of  names  of  flowers  long  since 
forgotten. 

I  had  almost  overlooked  the  Annual  DaMia 
Register,  which  mentions  at  least  750  varieties 
well-known  in  1836.  Then  comes  an  enormous 
flood  of  monthly  periodical  literature,  such  as 
The  Florirullural  Cabinet,  The  Florist,  The 
Florist's  Journal,  The  Midland  Florist,  and 
what  we  may  call  the  Glennv  publications. 
Gossip  for  the  Garden,  etc.,  all  brim  full  of 
Dahlia  news,  reports  of  Dahlia  shows,  and  other 
matter  front  which  hundreds  of  varietal  names 
mav  be  gleaned. 

When  the  activity  of  the  German  raisers  is 
considered,  such  men  as  the  Deegens,  Sieek- 
mann,  and  others  around  Kostritz,  where  the 
pompon  Dahlia  was  first  produced  in  1R50,  and 
from  whence  large  numbers  of  newly  raised 
Dahlias  were  imported  into  this  country  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  certain  that  no  list  of  Dahlia  names 
is  ever  likely  to  approach  completion  without 
reference  to  the  old  German  periodical  gardening 
press  of  half  a  century  to  a  century  ago.  The 
modern  publications,  as  here,  are  o'nlv  of  part 
value  in   the  search. 

When  all  these,  and  other  sources  have  been 
exhausted  and  the  result  finallv  tabulated  and 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  it  will  he 
prudent,  I  am  sure,  for  the  compiler  not  to 
entitle  his  work,  "  A  Complete  List  of  all  Known 
Dahlia  Naines.'W.   Harman   Payne. 


HYBRIDS  OF  GLADIOLUS  PRIMULINUS. 

In  the  hands  of  hybridists  the  beautiful 
Gladiolus  priinulinus  has  become  the  parent 
of  an  elegant  race  of  garden  flowers.  In  most 
cases  the  hybrids  exhibit  a  marked  likeness  to 
the  distinct  species  which  came  to  us  from 
near  the  Victoria  Falls ;  but  while  the  form 
and  elegance  of  G.  primulinus  have  been  re- 
tained, the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  con- 
siderably, and  there  are  varieties  of  various 
shades  of  yellow,  pink,  salmon,  flame  and  orange. 
In  other  cases,  however,  hybrids  have  been  raised 
which  have  large  and  stiffer  flowers,  more  like 
those  of  the  gandavensis  group;  therefore  they 
lack  the  grace  of  those  hybrids  which  more 
nearly  approximate  to  G.  primulinus.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  primulinus  hybrids  seed  freely 


of  quality  or  of  colour,  rather  than  under  a 
multitude  of  varietal  names.  The  two  varieties 
illustrated  (Fig.  45)  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  July  27.  The  variety  Her- 
njione  has  clear,  salmon-coloured  flowers,  with 
reddish  marks  on  the  inner  segments,  while  the 
variety  Atalanta  has  flowers  of  a  light  shade  of 
Apirco*  without  any  marking.  Both  show  the 
graceful  form  of  G.  primulinus. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son.  Major 
Churcher,  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  have 
all  exhibited  novelties  of  this  fine  race  of  Gladi- 
olus, and  doubtless  other  raisers  will,  in  the 
near  future,  show  how  -valuable.  G.  primulinus 
is  as  a  parent  in  obtaining  choice  forms  of  this 
popular  border  flower. 


Fig.  45. — hybrids  of  gladiolus  trimulinus 

1IF.RMIONE.  ATALANTA. 


and  multiply  readily,  and  already  large  num- 
bers of  varieties  have  been  exhibited  under 
names.  It  seems  necessary,  ho  vever,  to  point 
out  that  raisers  should  exercise  great  cai-e  in 
selecting  varieties  for  perpetuation  under  name, 
and  only  those  which  are  markedly  distinct 
should  be  so  honoured.  Further,  those  who  sit 
in  judgment  upon  new  Gladioli  should  grant 
awards  only  to  those  varieties  which  are  really 
distinct,  otherwise  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
market  will  he  flooded  with  a  host  of  too-much- 
alike  varieties,  which  may  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  There  is 
abundant  room  in  gardens  for  those  hybrids  of 
Gladiolus  primulinus  which  retain  the  chief  char- 
acters of  the  species,  and  have  flowers  of  distinct 
colouring,  but  the  majority  should  be  offered 
merely  as  priinulinus  hybrids  in   various  grades 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

FORCING  OF  FREESIAS. 
If  Freesias  are  required  in  flower  at  Christ- 
mas the  first  batch  should  be  potted  up  as  the 
furring  of  the  Freesia  cannot  be  hurried.  Per- 
fectly cool  treatment  is  required  throughout  the 
growing  season.  If  the  plants  are  home  grown 
and  have  been  stored  in  their  flowering  pots, 
they  should  now  be  turned  out  and  the  largest 
tubers  silcted  for  potting.  For  general  pur- 
poses 5  inch  pots  are  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate some  six  to  ten  tubers  each  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  latter.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame  where  they  may  be  kept  shaded 
imlil  they  start  into  growth.  Who  actively 
growing  they  should  1»'  given  plenty  of  air  ac- 
cording   to    the    weather.     Foreman. 
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B  Tfte  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

13}-    T.    W.    Bbiscoe,  Gardener   to   \V.    R.    LrsAOHT,   Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Hybrids  of  Miltonia  Roezlii. — M.  Bleuana, 
M.  Hyeana,  M.  St.  Andre,  and  other 
hybrids  irorn  M.  Eoezlii  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  M.  vexillaria.  but  owing  to 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  produce 
their  flower  spikes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repot 
them  at  different  seasons.  M.  Eoezlii  and  its 
variety  alba,  and  M.  Pha-laenopsis.  will  need  a 
few  degrees  more  warmth,  otherwise  they  need 
similar  treatment  to  the  foregoing.  The  chief 
points  in  the  cultivation  of  Miltonias  is  ro 
maintain  an  equable  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  and  keep  the  planit9  free  from  insect 
pests- 

The  Cool  Houses. — As  so  many  of  the  occu- 
pants of  this  division  will  soon  need  reporting. 
it  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  clean  the  cool 
houses.  The  interior  should  be  washed,  and 
the  moisture  holding  material  beneath  the  top 
staging  may  be  renewed.  Coke  broken  up 
small  makes  good  material  for  the  stages,  and 
may  be  easily  replaced  annually.  When  rear- 
ranging the  plants  select  those  that  need  fresh 
compost,  and  place  them  in  a  batch  by  them- 
selves; the  remainder  may  have  their  pots 
washed,  and  then  be  reslaged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  each  growth  ample  room,  for  develop- 
ment. 

Care  of  Newly  Potted  Plants. — All  the  plants 
that  have  been  repotted  should  be  placed  in  a 
batch  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and 
kept  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  until  they  are 
re-established.  A  humid  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained,  and  due  attention  be  paid  to  ventila- 
tion. Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  a  low 
temperature  did  no  harm  to  Odoritoglossum  and 
allied  genera,  but  growers  are  now  agreed  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  minimum 
temperature  is  about  50  deg..  with  a  rise  of 
10  deg.  or  so  during  the  day.  Throughout  th? 
summer  months  these  figures  may  be  exceeded 
and  no  harm  will  accrue,  provided  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  shading,  and  ventilation 
are  correct.  However,  so  far  as  possible,  great 
fluctuations  of  temperature  should  be  avoided. 
If  thi-ips  infest  the  plants,  the  house  should  be 
fumigated  two  nights  in  succession,  and,  if  the 
attack  is  a  bad  one.  it  may  he  necessary  to  dip 
the  plants  in  an  insecticide  afterwards. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spbndeb  Clat. 
M.P..    Ford    Majior,    Lmgfield,    Surrey. 

Peaches. — The  management  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  is  now  so  well  understood  that  the 
operations  of  root-pruning  and  root-lifting  are 
ri.nple  matters.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
in  which  to  commence  such  work  in  the  early 
houses.  Where  exhausted  trees  have  to  be  re- 
placed, this  operation  may  stand  over  for  the 
present,  especially  it  new  trees  have  to  be  moved 
from  the  open  walls,  or  obtained  from  a  nursery. 
Few  growers  trust-  to  such  trees  to  replace 
failures  in  the  early  house,  but  prepare  trees  in 
suc-essional  houses  by  lifting  them  the  previous 
vear.  The  gap  made  in  the  surcessional  house 
mav  then  be  made  good  from  outside  sources 
and  there  will  be  every  prospect  of  success  in  both 
houses.  The  annual  root-lifting  of  these  reserve 
trees  is  quickly  performed,  and  of  the  small  quan- 
litv  of  new  soil  required  may  generally  be  found 
without  cblav.  Fairly  stiff  loam  from  an  old 
pasture  contains  nearly  all  that  is  essential  for 
'he  production  of  the  most  healthy  wood  and  the 
finest  fruits.  If  too  heavy,  it  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  wood  ash  and  old  lime  nibble. 
I.ime  in  some  form  is  absolutely  necessary.  If 
the  soil,  is  too  light,  burnt  clay  will  give  it  body 
r-r.d  it  may  he  further  improved   by   the  addition 


of  bone  meal  or  a  little  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure.  The  latter,  however,  should  only  be 
used  in  extreme  cases,  as  it  is  better  to  have  the 
compost  too  poor  than  too  rich,  and  to  assist 
the  trees  by  timely  mulching  and  feeding  when 
the  fruits  are  swelling.  It  is  most  important  to 
make  the  compost  firm  by  steady  ramming,  and 
when  the  root's  are  relaid  the  compost  can  bo 
copiously  watered  to  thoroughly  settle  it  amongst 
and  around  the  roots.  If  good  drainage  is  provided 
the  space  left  for  the  compost  may  range  from  24 
to  30  in.  in  depth,  according  to  the  heavy  or 
light  nature  of  the  soil.  Beyond  this  depth  no  one 
need  go,  as  it  is  better  to  keep  the  roots  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible  by  mulching,  than  allow 
them  to  descend  until  they  are  out  of  control. 
If  the  trees  only  need  root-pruning  or  root-lifting 
it  ma}'  not  be  necessary  to  wholly  lift  them,  but 
if  the  roots  have  made  their  way  through  the 
drainage  they  must  be  brought  nearer  the 
surface.  Keep  the  trees  well  svinged,  and  if 
necessary  shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  new 
roots  are  formed 

Succession  Houses. — In  later  houses  from  which 
fruits  are  cleared  in  July  and  August  the  trees 
will  have  ample  time  for  ripening  their  wood. 
Afford  plenty  of  air  by  night  and  day.  but  keep 
the  roots  thoroughly  moist  and  syringe  the 
foliage  on  fine  evenings.  Continue  to  remove 
all  superflous  wood,  and  rearrange  the  shoots  so 
that  they  may  receive  all  the  light  and  air 
possible.  Gather  fruits  on  later  trees  early  in  the 
day,  when  they  are  dry  and  cool,  and  if  needed 
for  home  use  gather  them  24  hours  before  they 
are  needed.  Crops  in  late  houses  will  be 
exceptionally  useful  this  season,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  other  choice  fruits.  I  have  often 
advised  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  wood  thinly 
placed  on  these  trees;  no  shoots  should  be  re- 
tained beyond  what  are  necessary  for  furnishing 
the  trees  for  next  season's  crop,  nor  should  the 
soil  in  the  borders  be  too  rich,  otherwise  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ensure  the  maturation  of  the 
wood. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bj  T.  Pateman,  Gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  J. P., 
The  Node,  Codicote,  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire. 
Note  taking  —While  fruit  trees  are  in  full 
growth  it  is  advisable  to  make  notes  concerning 
their  condition.  Hardy  fruit  trees  have  made 
more  growth  than  usual  this  season.  No  doubt 
this  is  due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  during  July, 
and.  in  some  cases,  to  the  crop  being  a  light  one. 
Trees  that  are  growing  too  vigorously  should  be 
root-pruned  or  partially  lifted  at  a  later  date. 
Trees  that  are  weakly  should  receive  suitable 
attentiun  in  the  early  autumn,  when  a  good 
portion  of  the  top  soil  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  good  fibrous  loam  to  which  some 
artificial  fertiliser  and  bone  meal  and  wood  as'i 
may  be  added,   to  encourage  vigorous  growth. 

Black  Currants. — The  pruning  of  Black  Cur 
rants  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  As  they 
fruit  on  the  preceding  year's  growth,  the  object 
in  pruning  is  to  remove  old  wood  that  has  fruited 
arid  retain  as  much  of  the  young  wood  as  pos 
si  hie  wit  ho  it  overcrowding.  This  applies  chiefly 
to  the  older  specimens  that  have  been  established 
for  some  years.  Recently  planted  trees  will  nut 
require  much  pruning  beyond  thinning  out  .1 
few  weak  growths  to  prevent,  overcrowding. 
Old,  worn  out  trees  arc  not  desirable,  and  should 
be  grabbed  up.  Far  better  fruit  may  be  ob- 
tained from  young  trees  than  from  those  that  are 
alii  wed  to  remain  in  one  position  for  a  long 
number  of  years. 

Figs  on  Walls. — Where  Fig  trees  are  cropping 
freely,  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion. Although  much  rain  fell  during  the  montn 
of  July  and  early  August,  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  borders  against  the  hot  of  a  wall  become 
dry.  Where  trees  are  not  over-luxuriant  in 
growth,  they  benefit  from  a  light  application  of 
a  concentrated  fertiliser.  Attend  to  the  training 
End  thinning  of  the  young  growths,  leaving  only 
those  required  for  next  season's  crop.  As  wasps 
are  particularly  fond  of  Figs,  it  is  advisable  to 
protect,  the  fruits  by  enclosing  them  in  hags  of 
wasp-proof  netting. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jennee,  Wenvoe 
Cast)*,  near  Cardiff. 
Late  Peas — To  maintain  a  supply  of  Peas 
into  the  late  autumn  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter, but  no  effort  should  be  spared  that  tends 
to  make  this  object  successful.  A  dressing 
of  some  quick-acting  artificial  manure  is  very 
beneficial,  after  which  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  rows  should  be  lightly  s'irred.  In  dis- 
tricts where  mildew  occurs  the  plants  should 
be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Ccrn  Salad. — Seeds  sown  now  on  deeply 
dug  ground  will  provide  plants  of.  this  useful 
salad  for  use  during  the  autumn.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  in  shallow' drills  drawn  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  subsequently  thin  ihe  plants  to  six 
inches    apart. 

Radishes. — Sowings  of  Radish  seeds  should 
be  made  out  of  doors  at  frequent  intervals. 
Crisp  roots  are  easily  obtained  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  provided  they  are  grown  on  fairly 
good   ground. 

Rhubarb.— The  roots  of  Rhubarb  should  not 
be  weakened  by  pulling  many  leaf-stalks  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Roots  intended  for  forc- 
ing should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  the  growth 
possible,  to  enable  them  to  build  up  strong 
crowns. 

Onions. — The  shrivelling  of  the  foliage  of 
spring-sown  Onions  and  the  bending  over  of  the 
tops  are  signs  which  indicate  that  the  bulbs  are 
readv  for  lifting.  The  crop  should  be  pulled  dur- 
ino-  'dry  weather,  and  the  foliage  removed  m 
such  a"  manner  that  the  neck  of  the  Onion  is 
left  intact;  then,  when  the  bulbs  are  dry,  they 
can  be  strung  in  ropes.  To  ensure  their  keeping 
satisfactorily,  the  bulbs  should  be  ripenec, 
thoroughly  before  being  stored.  Place  them 
thinly  in' a  dry  place  in  a  sunny  position,  will 
their  bases  towards  the  sun.  The  varieties  should 
be  kept  separate.  Temporary  lights  should  be 
placed  over  them  to  ward  off  the  ram  and  dew 
and  any  bulbs  with  thick  necks  should  be  picked 
out  for  immediate  use. 

Potatos —Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  blight 
this  season,  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  Potatos 
in  the  around  longer  than  necessary.  \  aneties 
should  le  dug  as  they  approach  maturity,  and 
,>!,,  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  allow  them  t> 
dry  the  tubers  should  be  taken  to  the  store- 
room If  disease  has  shown  in  the  tops,  the 
Potatos  should  be  sprinkled  with  slaked  lime. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS 

liv  John  Corns.  Foreman.  Itoyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Cyclamen. -Seeds  of  Cyclamen  should  be 
.own  during  August,  to  provide  plants  for 
flowering  next  year.  Sow  them  in  «elhdrained 
pots  or  pans,  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  stand 
C  ,1  in  an  intermediate  house  where  the 
young  plants  should  remain  throughout  the 
winter  placed  well  up  towards  the  roof  glass. 
A  their  best,  Cyclamen  seeds  germinate 
irregularly,   and   if  they  are  old  they  may  take 

eve«l  months  to  germinate,  thus  causing  a 
Prions  loss  of  time.  On  this  account  it  is  wise, 
when  purchasing,  to  stipulate  that  fresh  seeds  be 
supplied. 

Mignonette.-Plants  that  are  being  grown  for 
intumn  flowering  should  be  trained  to  n.  .it 
stake  and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  the  latter  should  be  assisted  tw!ce  a  week 

vi°t  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure.  J hen 
cood  guano  can  be  obtained  it  is  °n<\°  tl»v 
nest  o"  manures  for  plants  in  pots.  Ano  he. 
sowing  of  seeds  should  be  made  in  August  U> 
Provide  plants  for  flowering  next  spongy  Bre- 
KrT  the  pots  and  compost  as  advised  in  a 
SL      calendar;      stand      them      in      a    cold 

occasions. 

Humea  eleeans.— Another  sowing  of  seeds 
shmddX  nitde  during  the  present  month,  and 
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plants  from  the  June  sowing  which  have  been 
pricked  off  in  pans  or  boxes,  should  be  potted 
into  small  60  sized  pots.  Htimea  elegans 
generally  gives  a  good  dead  of  trouble  to  cultiva- 
tors, but  if  grown  in  cool  conditions  and  due 
car©  is  exercised  in  watering,  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  The  older  plants  are  the 
most  difficult  to  manage,  as  special  care  is  re- 
quired in  watering  them,  but  the  real  trouble 
commences  the  following  year  when  they  are 
transferred  to  their  flowering  pots.  At  this 
stage  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  whole  batch  to  be 
killed  by  an  unskilled  cultivator,  who  does  not 
understand  the  plants.  Well-grown  specimens 
are  so  elegant  and  beautiful  that  it  is  worth 
some  extra  trouble  to  produce  them.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  remember  that  certain  people  suffer 
irom  a  rash  whenever  they  come  into  contact 
with  Huniea  elegans.  This,  I  believe,  is  not 
generally  known,  and  it  is  possible  that  people 
may  have  suffered  without  knowing  the  cause. 
Fuchsia. — Where  Fuchsias  are  in  demand  and 
good  plants  are  required  for  next  year,  no  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  propagating  the  stock 
required.  This  is  best  done  by  lightly  trimming 
over  a  few  plants  and  placing  them  in  a  heated 
house,  where,  if  syringed  frequently,  they  soon 
produce  fresh  growth  which  provides  plenty  of 
good  cuttings. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By    SiDNKt    Lbgo,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladt 
Nunbuenholme,    Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Bulbous  Plants. — Preparation  should  be  made 
at  an  early  date  for  the  planting  of  Lilium 
eandidum,  Fritillarias,  and  Colchicum  autumnale. 
English-grown  bulbs  of  the  Madonna  Lily  are  not 
easily  obtainable  through  the  usual  channels,  but 
a  tour  among  cottage  gardens  in  some  districts 
results  in  the  acquisition  of  a  fair  quantity  of 
healthy  bulbs.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  proper  placing  of  this  Lily,  so  that  it  may 
remain  undisturbed  in  an  open,  sunny  position. 
A  well-worked  moist  soil  of  medium  texture  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
tile  plants.  It  is  advisable  to  lift  Fritillarias 
every  fourth  year  and  replant  them  in  fresh  soil 
to  retain  their  vigour.  Remove  the  offsets  and 
plant  these  in  the  reserve  garden.  F.  Meleagris 
and  F.  latifolia  are  most  suitable  for  planting  in 
grassy  places,  whilst  F.  Moggridgei  and  F.  re- 
curva  are  well  worthy  of  inclusion  amongst 
choice  bulbs  for  the  rock  garden.  The  latter 
species  requires  slight  protection  during  winter 
and  should  be  planted  in  a  sunny  corner.  The 
odour  of  F.  imperialis  (Grown  Imperial)  detracts 
from  the  popularity  of  this  stately  species,  but 
grouped  on  the  fringe  of  the  shrubbery  it  pro- 
vides fine  breaks  of  colour.  Fortunately,  varieties 
of  Colchic.um  autumnale  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil.  It  is  preferable  to  plant  the  bulbs  amongst 
very  dwarf  plants  or  in  grassy  places  to  prevent 
heavy  rains  bespattering  the  blooms  with- dirt. 
Planting  may  take  place  now,  and  be  continued 
at  intervals  for  some  few  weeks  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cession of  these  delightful  floweirs  from  Septem- 
ber to  November. 

English  Irises. — The  bulbs  of  English  Irises  arc 
at  rest  and  may  be  lifted  and  separated.  Replant 
the  bulbs  any  time  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, using  plentv  of  sand  around  them.  A  light 
friable  loam  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Eng- 
lish Irises,  and  the  beds  should  be  raised  above 
the  general   ground  level. 

Nemophila. — Varieties  of  Nemophila  insignis 
are  very  effective  in  spring  when  used  as 
edgings  and  for  furnishing  small  beds.  They 
may  also  be  planted  broadly  in  different  shades 
of  colour.  Seeds  should  be-  sown  in  August  in 
sandy  soil,  where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  At- 
tend to  the  thinning  of  the  seedlings  and 
keep  the  plants  free  from  fallen   leaves. 

Hollyhocks. — The  stately  flower  spikes  of 
Hollyhocks  are  valuable  for  bold  effects  and  for 
breaking  up  straight  lines.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  boxes  placed  in  genial  warairh.  Pot  up  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  they  have  made  the  third 
leaf,  using  a  light  compost,  and  grow  them  in 
frames  during  the  winter.  Dee])  rich  soil  of 
medium  texture  is  suitable  for  the  production 
of  fine  flower  spikes.  Palling  Belle  is  a  desire- 
able  pink  variety. 


PEA,    QUITE    CONTENT. 

The  maincrop  culinary  Pea  named  Quite 
Content  lias  proved  a  valuable  variety  here, 
after  tests  carried  out  .luring  three  seasons 
The  illustration  (Fig.  46)  shows  plants  of  this 
variety  growing  at  Aldenham  Vicarage.  The 
row  was  75  feet  in  length,  and  the  haulm 
7  feet  high,  covered  with  grand  pods.  The 
seeds  were  sown  on  March  12,  in  ordinary 
potting  compost,  three  to  foiur  seeds  in  a. 
3^-inch  pot,  and  covered  with  rather  less  than 
an  inch  of  soil.  They  were  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  the  seedlings  were  hardened  off 
before  being'  transplanted  in  their  permanent 
quarters  on  '  April  7.  The  ground  had  been 
well  trenched  and  enriched  with  manure  the 
previous    year,    and    subsequently    trenched,    but 


been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  and 
liquid  manure  once  a  week,  there  is  no"  lack  of 
pods  of  the  best  quality.  James  A.  Paice, 
Aldenham    Vicarage   Gardens. 

THE  ROCAMBOLE. 
The  Rocambole  (Allium  Scorodoprasum),  called 
by  the  French  Ail  Rocambole,  to  distingish  it 
from  the  Ognon  Rocambole,  which  we  call  the 
Egyptian  or  Tree  Onion,  is  a  useful  standby 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  ordinary  Onions. 
In  war  time  the  clumps  were  left  for  several 
years  unmoved,  when  mostly  only  tiny  bulbs 
were  obtained.  and  the  question  arose 
whether  planting  in  autumn  or  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  would  give  the  better  crop. 
Two  contiguous  plots,  each  one  yard,  were 
planted,  one  about  August  or  September,  and 
the  other  on  February  5,  the  plants  being  set 
about  6  inches  apart  each  way.  All  the  earlier 
planted    ones    "  bolted,"    some    sending    up    two 


Fig.  46.— pea  quite  content  in  the  gardens  at    aldenham    vicarage,    elstree. 


soot  only  was  added  the  second  time.  The 
plants  were  placed  15  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  a  few  inches  of  soil  were  drawn  up 
ta  them.  Stakes  were  placed  in  position  before 
the  shoots  had  fallen  on  one  side,  small 
branches  being  used  first,  and  stakes  7  feel 
in  height  at  a  later  date.  To  ensure  free,  un- 
interrupted growth,  the  surface  soil  was  regu- 
larly stirred  with  a  hoe  until,  later  in  I  lie 
season,  and  a  deep  mulching  of  manure  was 
placed    on    both    sides    of  the    row. 

Mulching  not  only  assists  the  crop  treated, 
but  enriches  the  ground  for  future  crops.  Any 
kind  of  manure  may  be  employed;  we  use  cow 
manure  on  our  light  soil,  and  this  keeps  Ihe 
roots  cool  and  moist.  Spent  Mushroom  !>'  d 
manure  is  also  good  and  neater  in  appearance, 
than  strawy  litter.  I  find  that  by  mulching 
both  sides  of  the  row  of  Peas,  giving  a  thorough 
scaking    with   soft    water,    or    water    which    has 


flowering  shoots;  the  blossom  buds  were  removed 
as  they  appeared  ;  only  one  or  two  of  the  later 
planted  specimens  attempted  to  flower.  On 
August  2  the  crop  was  raised  and  weighed,  after 
brushing,  at  once,  with  the  following  result  : — 
Early  planted,  bulbs  8  lb.  11  oz.,  tops  4  lb. 
10  oz.  ;  27  plants.     Late  planted,  bulbs  3  lb.  2  oz. 

Though  there  were  many  more  tiny  bulbs 
amongst  the  early  planted  sets,  the  general  size 
was  larger  and  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
.use  of  the  late  planting.  It  would  seem  to 
l,e  advisable  to  plant  early  and  not  to  store  the 
linllis   over    the  winter. 

Leeks  which  had  remained  in  situ  lor  five  or 
six  years  had  nearly  cx|>ended  their  energy  on 
blossom.  The  patch  only  extended  over 
a  circle  of  about  six  inches  diameter, 
and  vielded  1  lb.  2  oz.  of  bulbs  and  6  lb.  2  oz. 
of  tops,  with  blossom  heads  just  bursting  into 
flower.      //.    E.    Durham. 
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•TOITORIAl     NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W.C. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  oj 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  IN  AUGUST. 

DOROTHY     PERKINS     and     her     family, 
Babette,    Minnehaha,    and    the    rest   of 
them,    undoubtedly   reign    as   queens  of 
the  Rose  garden   in  August. 

Th  crimson.  Blush  and  Tea  Ramblers  have 
ceased  to  flower  long  since.  Excelsa,  Alberic 
Barbier,  and  the  other  early  Wichurainas  have 
faded,  and  even  Hiawatha  is  fast  browning  off 
in  mid-August,  but  Dorothy  Perkins,  on  fence 
and  pergola,  still  looks  bright  and  attractive, 
and  it  is  doubtless  on  this  character  of  persist- 
ence that   the  popularity  of   its   family   rests. 

Many  of  us  find  in  August  a  short  period  of 
comparative  leisure,  when  we  may  spend  rather 
more  time  in  our  gardens  than  we  are  able  to 
do  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and  we 
appreciate  accordingly  the  climbing  Roses, 
which  then  remain  bright  and  pleasing.  It  is 
when  we  have  heavy  rains  throughout  July, 
such  as  we  have  experienced  this  year,  that 
we  appreciate  the  value  of  the  double-flowered 
climbing  varieties.  In  many  years  several  of 
the  late-flowering  singles,  such  as  Ethel,  Chatil- 
lon  Rambler,  Evangeline,  and  Coquina  are  still 
serviceable,  but  this  year  they  were  so  knocked 
about  by  the  July  rains  that  their  flowering 
period  w|as  unusually  short.  Coquina  and 
Chatillon  Rambler  are  still  full  of  flower  in 
mid-August,  but  not  so  showy  as  they  should 
be  at  this  period,  and  when  one  passes  a  bush 
or  arch  of  Evangeline  in  the  evening  there  are 
still  enough  flowers  left  to  give  that  delicious 
perfume  which  makes  it  unique  among  the 
climbers;  but  its  glory  has  departed,  and  it  is 
no  longer  worth  pausing  to  look  at.  The 
double  forms  alone  continue  to  make  any  con- 
siderable display. 

,Qf  Dorothy  itself  I  need  hardly  write  at  all. 
Everyone  knows  it,  and  nearly  everyone  who 
has  room  will  grow  it.  The  attack  recently 
made  on  it  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  only 
illustrates  its  universal  popularity.  Lady 
Gay,  which  resembles  Doroehy  so  nearly  that 
its  flowers  are  often  indistinguishable  therefrom, 
appears  to  me  in  some  respects  less  satisfactory. 
Lady  Gay,  in  my  garden,  seems  to  go  off  earlier 
than  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  is  practically  flower- 
less  in  autumn,  when  the  adventitious  flowers  of 
Dorothy  Perkins  are  sometimes  numerous 
enough  to  make  quite  a  good  secondary  display. 

Minnehaha  (Walsh,  1905)  is  a  fine  grower, 
and  has  a  larger  and  more  open  bunoh  of 
flowers  than  Dorothy  Perkins,  and,  especially 
when  grown  over  an  arch  or  pergola,  the  pen- 
dant flowers,  as  one  looks  up,  produce  a  rather 
more  diaphanous  effect,  which  is  sometimes  very 
pleasing.  The  flowers  are  often  described  as 
deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  Dorothy  Perkins, 
but  I  have  often  compared  individual  flowers 
without   being  able   to  discern   any  difference. 

Babette  (Walsh,  1008)  is  certainly  deeper 
in  tint  of  flower  than  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  a 
trifle  earlier,  but  both  this  and  Minnehaha 
are  over  before  the  ubiquitous  Dorothy  is 
finished.  There  are  some  forms  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  of  a  very  beautiful  flesh  or  shell-pink 
eoloiur.  The  first  was  Lady  Oodiva,  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Paul  a.nd  Son  in  1908,  while  in 
the  following  year  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons  introduced  Dorothy  Dennison,  and  Messrs. 


Cocker    and    Sons    a    variety    named     Christian 
Curie. 

These  three  Roses  are  considered  to  have 
flowers  so  nearly  alike  that  the  National  Rose 
Society's  regulations  for  exhibition  do  not 
allow  them  to  be  shown  as  distinct  varieties  in 
the  same  stand.  They  are  all  described  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  catalogue  as  sports  of 
Dorothy  Perkins;  Mr.  Dennison,  however,  in- 
forms me  that  Dorothy  Dennison  was  not  a 
sport,  but  a  seedling  from  that  variety,  and  I 
will  give  some  reasons  that  induce  me  to  con- 
sider that  this  view  is  probably  correct. 

I  have  not  grown  Christian  Curie,  but  both 
Lady  Godiva  and  Dorothy  Dennison  have  been 
growing  in  my  garden  for  some  years;  both  are 
doing  well,  and  I  have  from  time  to  time  care- 
fully compared  the  two.  The  pretty  little  flowers 
of  the  bunch  are  not  typically  distinguishable. 
If  one  finds  a  trace  of  difference  in  tint  it  is 
accounted  for  by  difference  in  the  age  of  the 
flower,  or  that  it  is  exceptional,  and  not  typical 
of  the  rest.  There  is  not  much  difference  in 
time  of  flowering.  Dorothy  Dennison  opens  a 
few  days  later,  but  the  position  of  Lady  Godiva 
in  my  garden  is  more  open,  and  this  may  affect, 
the  matter.  Lady  Godiva,  however,  seems  apt 
to  sport  occasionally  either  back  towards  its 
parent,  cr  so  as  to  show  somewhat  paler  flowers. 
I  have  not  noticed  this  variation  in  the  past 
two  years,  but  about  four  years  ago  it  sported 
in  this  way  in  rather  a  marked  manner.  It 
does  nor,  however,  sport  back  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  White  Dorothy  does.  In 
Dorothy  Dennison,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
noticed  no  variation  in  colour.  In  the  form  of 
the  bunch  Dorothy  Denison  seems  somewhat 
closer  and)  rounder,  and  the  flowers  are  more 
tightly  packed  than  is  the  case  with  Lady 
Godiva.. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  distinguish  the 
varieties  by  this  oharacter,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  noticeable  when  comparing 
bunches  of  each.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is 
a  point  in  favour  of  Lady  Godiva. 

Again,  in  my  garden  Lady  Godiva  almost 
always  has  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  mildew 
on  the  outside  of  the  buds  and  flower  stems, 
which  is  also  characteristic  of  Dorothy  Perkins, 
while,  so  far,  the  buds  and  flower  stems  of 
Dorothy  Denison  have  been  free  from  this 
disfigurement  This  is  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  latter  Rose.  The  foliage  and  armature  is 
rather  alike  in  the  two  forms,  but  that  of 
Doro.liy  Dennison  seems  inclined  to  be  rather 
smaller,  while  the  leaflets  are  more  rounded, 
whereas  in  Lady  Godiva  the  leaflets  are.  com- 
paratively, somewhat  more  elongated,  it  is, 
however,  possible  that  difference  of  soil  and 
situation  may  accoun;  tor  some  difference  in 
this  respect. 

In  the  result  there  seem  to  be  differences  be- 
tween the  two  forms,  but  these  are  undoubtedly 
slight.  Should  Doroihy  Dennison  prove  to  be 
free  from  bud  and  stem  mildew  elsewhere  than 
here,    this  may  make   it   the  more  desirable. 

White  Dorothy  (B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  and 
Paul  and  Son,  1908),  is  a  white  sport  from  Dor- 
othy Perkins,  and  was  hailed  with  great  enthu- 
siasm when  it  first  appeared.  This  has  proved 
to  some  extent  to  have  been  justified,  for  we 
have  nothing  to  take  its  plan'  ai  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  true  we  have  better  white  sorts. 
Sander's  White,  one  of  the  best  has 
much  purer  white  flowers,  and.  1  think,  pro- 
duces a  pre  tier  and  more  graceful  truss,  but  it 
is  earlier  than  White  Dorothy,  and  has  now 
quite  gone  over,  whereas  White  Dorothy  is 
still  well  in  flower.     White  Dorothy  grows  as 


vigorously  as  its  parent,  and,  like  it,  has  good 
foliage:  the  flowers  have,  however,  two  rather 
serious  faults.  The  first  is  that  they  are  not 
pure  white,  as  the  anthers  showing  in  the 
centre  tend  to  give  this  pari  of  the  flower  a 
dirty  appearance;  while  the  second  fault  is  its 
great  tendency  to  revert.  I  may  have  been  un 
lucky,  but  I  have  seldom  found  a  bunch  quite 
free  from  all  trace  of  pink,  particularly  as  the 
flowers  age.  Sometimes  they  come  nearly  as 
pink  as  those  of  Lady  Godiva,  and  sometimes 
I  have  found  a  bunch  of  parti-coloured  flowers 
in  which  one  side  is  white  and  the  other  pink. 
Here,  again,  the  plant  seems  to  behave  worse 
in  this  respect  in  some  years  than  in  others. 

The  July  rains  which  destroyed  the  single 
climbers  have  caused  excellent  growth  in  the 
plants,  and  seems  to  have  brought  into  flower 
again  that  excellent  semi-climber,  Gerbe  Rose. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  larger  than  in 
most  of  the  Wic.hurajanas,  and  are  borne  more 
or  less  bingly  instead  of  in  bunches.  They  are 
not  only  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  but 
have  a  certain  perfume  of  their  own. 

Another  climber  that  is  looking  well  now  is 
the  Noisette  variety,  Alister  Stella  Gray.  This 
is  perhaps  best  as  a  big  bush  or  trained  on  a 
fence,  but  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the 
pillar  or  pergola,  the  only  difficulty  in  this  case 
being  to  1  eep  the  base  clothed.  This  year  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  great  persistency  of 
flowering  of  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber.  A  standard 
oi'  f .  is  still  carrying  many  flowers  though  it  be- 
gan flowering  in  June.  No  doubt  when  care- 
fully examined  the  blooms  are  not  so  good  as 
they  were,  but  we  shall  hope  for  flowers  again 
in    autumn. 

1  fear  the  choice  of  August  flowering  climbing 
Roses  is  a  somewhat  limited  one.  No  doubt 
raisers  of  new  Roses  desire  to  exhibit  thean  at 
the  July  shows,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
an  extension  of  good  and  later  flowering  climb- 
ing sorts  would  be  welcomed.       White  Rose. 


RAMBLER  ROSES. 

Experience,  together  with  observation  of  other 
people's  practice,  leads  me  to  state  that  pool 
cultivation  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  many 
unsatisfactory  specimens  of  Roses  seen  in 
gardens.  A  writer  in  The  'limes  re- 
cently described  the  flowers  of  Dorothy 
Perkins,  as  "  a  sharp,  acrid  yellow-p.nk. 
His  criticism  of  the  variety  failed  because  his 
description  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  was  entirelv  wrong-always  assuming  the 
plants  to  be  well  grown.  The  writer  had 
evidently  seen  poorly -grown  specimens  of  this 
Rose  which,  under  such  circumstances  often 
do  display  blossoms  of  the  colour  described. 

In  tairne=s  to  all  varieties  of  Roses,  especially 
ramblers,  it  should  be  stated  that  if  the  plants 
do  not  receive  reasonable  cultural  attention  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  develop  their  true  colour 
and  freedom  of  flower  or  growth  Many 
varieties  are  condemned  unjustly.  Ihose  who 
plant  rambler  Roses  for  the  first  time  are 
crererallv  anxious  to  have  flowers  as  early  as 
Possible  To  gratify  this  desire  they  do  not  cu 
back  the  plants  so  severely  as  they  should  but 
allow  a  certain  length  of  last  season  s  growth  to 
remain  to  give  the  necessary  blossom 
Experienced  growers  know  how  foolish  sucn 
treatment  is;  they  prune  the  plants  to  with,,, 
6  :nches  or  10  inches  of  the  base  and  do  without 
flowers  the  first  year.  The  result  is  vigorous 
growths,  10  ft.  long,  with  ample  foliage  and 
correctly-coloured  flowers  the  following  season, 
and  well-furnished  plants  afterwards.  Estab- 
lish..1  plants  cannot  continue  to  grow  and  flower 
well  for  an  unlimited  period  without  manuiial 
aid  of  some  kind.  To  remove  the  growths  which 
have  borne  flowers  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  success.     E.  Molyneux. 
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NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 

Eucalyptus. 

The  fortieth  part  of  Maiden's  critical  revision 
of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  has  appeared.*  This 
completes  the  fourth  volume  of  this  great  quarto 
publication.  So  far,  the  work  comprises  descrip- 
tions of  222  species,  illustrated  by  167  plates. 
How  near  this  is  the  end  we  are  uninformed. 
The  species  figured  in  the  present  part  are : 
Eucalyptus  terminalis,  E.  dich'romophloia,  E. 
pyrophora,  E.  laevopinea  E.  ligustrina,  E. 
stricta  and  E.  grandis.  E.  terminalis  is  the  type 
of  a  number  of  species  characterised  by  having 
elegant,  urn-shaped  seed-vessels.  Like  the 
equally  widely-spread  E.  corymbosa  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  tree  in  the  landscape.  A  remark- 
able fact  in  the  distribution  of  the  genus 
Eucalyptus  is  its  entire  absence  from  the  native 
vegetation  of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Cockayne  gives 
an  example  of  the  aggressive  character  of  a 
species  of  Eucalyptus.  "  At  Wait  at  i,  near 
Dunedin,  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  Mental 
HospitaJ,  stands  a  fine  example  of  a  kind  cf 
stringy-bark  (Eucalyptus  numerosa),  more  than 
58  years  of  age.  Originally  the  vegetation  of 
the  area  was  mixed  Tax  ad  forest,  but  this  has 
been  replaced  by  a  close  growth  of  Manuka 
thicket  (consisting  of  various  low  shrubs).  Some 
years  ago,  this  thicket  was  burned  in  the 
neighourhood  of  the  tree,  and  a  young  forest  of 
gums  several  acres  in  extent  has  sprung  up,  the 
new  ground  and  the  potash  from  the  fire  being 
eminently  suitable  for  the  germination  of  the 
gum  tree  seeds.  In  1910  the  gum  sanlings  grew 
extremely  closely.  Their  height  was  from  40  to 
50  feet.  Some  were  half  a  foot  in  diameter, 
while  others  were  extremely  slender.  Thousands 
of  Manuka  seedlings  sprang  up  along  with  those 
of  the  gum  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Manuka,  far  more  'than  most  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  can  reproduce  itself  again  and  again 
after  burning,  and  can  exclude  almost  all  other 
vegetation.  But  in  this  case  the  great  rapidity 
of  growth  gave  th«  gums  the  victory,  and  eight 
years  ago,  only  a  little  Manuka  remained  near 
the  margin  of  this  remarkble  and  quite  natural 
forest   growth." 

The  Flora  of  Jamaica. t 
This  fourth  volume  of  Fawcett  and  Rendle'.? 
Flora  of  Jamaica  has  suffered  delay  in  publica- 
tion owing  to  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  fact  that  printing  was  begun 
in  1917  will  explain  the  absence  of  reference, 
especially  in  the  earlier  sheets,  to  papers  which 
may  have  appeared  subsequently.  Thus  far  the 
authors.  The  families  described  are:  Legu- 
minosae,  Geraniaceae,  Oxalidaceae,  Linaceae, 
Erythroxylaceae,  Zygophyllaceae,  Rutaeeae,  Sim- 
arubaceae,  Burseraceae,  Meliaceae,  Malpighiaceae_ 
Polygalaceae,  and  Euphorbiaceae.  The  Legu- 
minosae  represent  forty-nine  genera,  exclusive  of 
introduced  plants,  which  are  included  in  square 
brackets.  Apparently  there  is  no  genus  of  this 
family  confined  to  Jamaica.  Two  very  familiar 
subjects  are  recorded,  namely,  the  common  Furze 
and  the  white  Clover;  the  former  is  accepted  as 
an  introduced  plant,  whilst  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  native,  and  there  may  be  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify  that  assumption ;  but  when 
we  remember  that  this  lowly  plant  has  spread 
throughout  New  Zealand  almost  within  the 
memory  of  living  man,  and  is  included  among 
the  introduced  plants  by  the  most  competent 
authorities,  we  think  there  is  cause  for  doubt. 
However,  it  was  considered  by  the  late  Asa  Gray 
to  be  indigenous  in  North  America.  The 
synopsis  of  tiie  Eupliorbiaceae  will  be  another 
welcome  addition  to  the  Flora.  They  are  in- 
cluded under  thirty  genera,  one  of  which  — 
Dendrocousinsia— is  new,  and  comprises  three 
species,  all  confined  to  Jamaica.  The  excellent 
figures  of  a  selection  of  plants  will  he  of  great 
service  to  the  amateur. —  W.   Batting  Hemsloy. 

*  A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus,  by 
J.  H~.  Maiden,  published  by  the  Government  of  the  Stato 
of    New   South  WaleB. 

t  The  Flora  of  Jamaica.  Containing  descriptions  of 
flowering-  plants  known  from  tihe  islnnd.  by  William 
Fawcett.  B.Sc,  and  Alfred  Barton  Bendlc,  F.R.S.. 
etc.;  Vol..  IV.,  Dicotyledenous  families  LegumirioHae  to 
CaJlitrichaceae,  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  London,  1920.  8  vo.,  pp.  369,  with  114 
text  illustrations. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CLEMATIS  SI1CB0LDII. 
This  beautiful  Clematis,  according  lo 
Luudon,,  was  introduced  from  Japan  by  Dr. 
Siebold.  in  1836.  It  has  been  cultivated  under 
several  names.  Loudon  called  it  C.  florida  var. 
fl.  pi.  violacea,  and  another  name  ior  it  is  C. 
bicolor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  variety 
of  C.  ftorida — that  beautiful  Chines'e  species 
which  is  one  of  the  parents  of  our  modern 
large-flowered  Clematises — and  it  probably 
originated!  under  cultivation  in  Japanese  gar- 
dens. Its  flowers  are  about  3  in.  in  diameter, 
solitary  on  slender  stalks  3  in.  to  4  in.  long. 
The  six  sepals  are   creamy   white,    the  centre   of 


GUEVLNA    AVELLANA. 

It  is  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  islands 
that  this  Chilian  evergreen  (see  Fig.  48)  can  be 
grown  satisfactorily.  To  see  it  at  its  best  one 
must  visit  the  Cornish  gardens.  In  may  last,  in 
I  lie  garden  at  Trewidden,  near  Penzance,  I  saw 
a  tree  whicli  is  probably  equal  to  any  other  ta 
be  found  in  this  country.  It  is  35  feet  high,  of 
pyramidal  form,  and  its  base  is  about  13  feet 
in  diamater.  Being  in  perfect  health,  its  rich 
green,  lustrous  foliage  makes  an  exceedingly 
handsome  picture.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
leafage  alone,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing more  ornamental  among  evergreens.  The 
leaves;  are  pinnate  oir  bi-pinnate,  about  one 
foot  in    length,   and  often   composed   of  eleven 


Fig.  47. — clematis  sieboldii  ;  elowebs  creamy-white  with  violet-purple  stamens. 


each  tlower  being  filled  with  a  dense  cluster 
of  stamens  transformed  into  small  petaloid 
organs;  as  this  cluster  is  half  the  dia- 
meter of  tile  whole  flower,  and  is  of  a  violet- 
purple  colour,  it  makes  a  very  effective  con- 
trast with  the  sepals.  Messrs.  Osborn, 
of  Fulham,  famous  nurserymen  of  their  time, 
but  now  long  disappeared',  were  great  cultiva- 
tors of  Clematis  Sieboldii,  and  it  was  in  their 
nursery  that  the  tine  figure  of  the  plant  was 
made,  which  appeared  in  Sweet's  British 
Flower  Garden,  t.  396.  Among  present-day 
cultivators,  one  of  the  most  successful  is  Miss 
Willmott  in  her  garden  at.  Warley.  The  late 
Canon  Kllacombe,  too,  used  to  grow  it  at  Hit 
ton,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  grown  so  much 
nowadays  as  it  deserves  to  be. — B. 


leaflets — sometimes,  however,  only  three,  some- 
times as  many  as  fifteen.  These  vary  much  in 
size,  according  to  the  vigour  and  age  of  the 
tree;  on  old  trees  that  have  arrived  at  the  fruit- 
ing stage  they  are  often  no  more  than  one  inch 
wide,  but  on  the  trees  at  Tivwidden  they  have 
been  as  much  as  7J  incites  long  by  3  inches 
wide.  They  vary  in  outline  from  triangular  to 
ovate,  and  are  sharply  and  boldly  toothed.  The 
leaf-stalks  are  clothed!  with  rich  brown  down. 
The  flowers  are  very  white,  and  are  borne  on 
racemes  4  to  6  inches  long,  in  August.  The 
fruits  are  about  the   size  of  small  acorns,  and 

emlose    ■ Is    said    to    Ik-    eaten     in    '  'li  il<'  'I''1" 

tree  has  borne  fruit  at  Trewidden. 

G-uevina  Avellana  was  introduced  in  1826  and 
is  the  only  representative  of  the  genus.     B. 
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OF  SLUGS. 


(Concluded  from.   p.    86.) 
The  Catchment  of  the  Trap. 

For  the  effective  action  of  any  baited  trap  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  bait  is  more  attractive 
than  any  neighbouring  plant  or  food ;  whilst 
many  slugs  may  be  attracted  away  from  tasty 
young  Radish  roots,  seedling  Cabbages  or 
Lettuces,  it  is  preferable  to  trap  the  ground 
before  planting  or  sowing.  The  surest  way  to 
avoid  disappointment  is  to  trap  the  ground 
thoroughly  whilst  vacant,  when  the  absence  of 
any  counter  attractions  lures  the  slugs  more 
surely  to  their  death.  Although  slugs  may  be 
caught  any,  time  during  the  year,  excepting 
during  frostbit  is  well  to  keep  the  traps  well 
attended  during  the  autumn,  winter  (for  would- 
be  parents)  and  early  spring  (for  the  young  off- 
spring) ;  during  the  frosty  season  it  may  be  well 
to  use  the  "dry  method  "  where  the  pots  used 
are  liable  to  fracture  from  the  freezing  of  the 
contained  water. 

There  is  scope  for  finding  an  improved  flavour- 
ing agent  for  the  bait,  though  plain  bran  will 
decoy  many  from  more  natural  food,  and,  as  has 
been  noted,  a  fillip  of  Orange  flavour  is  still  more 
effective.  Whilst  shaded  and  moist  regions  in 
the  garden  usually  harbour  more  slugs  than  other 
parts  it  is  well  to  remember  that  shady  and 
damp  conditions  may  be  found  elsewhere  than 
under  an  east  or  north  wall.  It  is  particularly 
along  the  borders  of  a  bed  or  plot  that  the  best 
"bags"  are  to  be  made.  The  molluscs 
especially  affect  a  tile  or  brick  edging,  for  it  is 
about  such  sites  that  they  find  good  places  for 
egg  laying,  so  that  eventually  the  young  hatch 
and  lurk  about  their  birthplace.  This"  predilection 
is  comfortable  to  the  trapper,  for  in  the  chilly 
and  damp  season  the  traps  can  be  laid  and  re- 
baited  from  the  pathway,  though  if  susceptible 
erops  are  grown  traps  had  best  be  kept  in  com- 
mission near  them.  Here  I  may  particularly 
mention  wintering  Onion  seedlings,  for  the  small", 
black,  yellow-bellied  slugs  are  fond  of  the  tender 
roots,  and  I  have  seen  considerable  damage  done. 
Strawberry  beds  should  not  be  neglected. 

Tt  may  also  be  noted  that  by  using  deterrents 
(such  as  the  classic  soot)  about  treasures  that 
require  protection,  slugs  are  driven  to  the  traps. 
One  curious  thing  seems  to  be  clear,  and  that 
is  that  a  patch  of  garden  ground  will  support 
a  certain  number  of  slugs  without  the  pests  doing 
appreciable  .damage,  so  that  when  one.  has  dealt 
with  the  excess  population  one's  energies  in  trap- 
ping get  somewhat  worn,  away.  On  one  occasion 
a  whole  collection  of  Sfassica  seedlings  on  un 
trapped  ground  had  begun  to  show  desolation, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  put  traps  between  the 
rows,  so  a  series  was  put  in  along  the  border: 
next  day  the  captures  were  few.  so  injections  of 
c.'.rbon  disulphn'dc  were  made  between  the  rows; 
the  following  day  the  traps  were  filled  with  slugs 
and    the  -crop    progressed. 

The  mode  in  which  these  traps  work  is  not  very 
clear.  First  of  all  it  is  necessary  for  the  bait 
to  be  near  the  ground  surface  or  not  much  below 
it.  If  bran  is  used,  even  when  Orange  flavoured, 
and  placed  together  with  medicated  sawdust  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pot,  which  is  set  in  the  usual 
way,  slugs  are  not  caught,  whereas  if  the  bran  is 
near  the  surface,  as  in  the  cups  described,  the 
lure  is  effective.  There  would  appear  to  be 
three  ways  in  which  the  slues  can  rearli  the 
lethal  bath  :  (1)  by  crawling  along  the  wire,  (2) 
by  stretching  across  from  the  edge  of  the  pot 
towards  the  bran,  when  they  may  fall  by 
overstretching  or  by  failing  to  get  a  hold  because 
"f  the  loose  bran,  or  (3)  by  trying 
to  crawl  down  the  side  of  the  pot 
in  an  endeavour  to  reach  the  bran,  which,  from 
the  intervening  toxic  immersion,  does  not  succeed. 
Whilst,  many  of  the  larger  sized  sliiLis  are  taken 
by  the  second  method — as  may  often  be  seen  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  bait — T  think  the  majority 
reach  their  death  in  the  third  way.  In'  trial 
traps  in  which  the  bait  is  entirely  isolated  and 
unreachable,  large  numbers  of  tiny  slugs  may  be 
caught;  the  only  way  that  this  could  happen  is 
by  attempting  to  crawl  down  and  up  again,  for 
they  are  unable  to  jump  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
they    would    drop   from    the    cover,    at    any    rate 


I  have  no  evidence  that  they  do  so.  But  it 
recks  little  which  method  of  advance  is  selected 
by  the  slug ;  the  main  thing  is  that  he  "  gets 
there." 

Many  tilings  are  done  in  gardens  which 
I  fancy  are  really  endeavours  to  combat  the  slug 
pest.  For  instance,  the  very  thick  sowings  of 
Carrots,  Beans,  and  other  crops  which  one  often 
sees;  a  thin  sowing  may  fail,  but  sometimes  a 
thick  one  may  succeed  sufficiently. 

The  sprouting  of  Potatos  is,  or  may  be,  an 
anti-slug  procedure;  the  hardish,  stout,  greened 
sprout  resists,  whilst  the  etiolated  tender  shoot 
succumbs.  I  have  had  a  whole  bed  of  early- 
planted  unsprouted  Potatos  entirely  destroyed  by 
slugs  except  for  one  or  two  straggling  victors  in 
the  encounter.  Columella,  I  think,  says  that 
Lettuce  must  not  be  planted  out  till  it  has  six 
leaves,  and  this  is  hardly  safe  on  infested  land, 
though  on  well  trapped  ground  not  a  single  plant 
need  be  lost  even  if  the  third  leaf  has  only  just 
appeared  before  the  planting. 

If  one  could  exterminate  every  slug  and  pre- 
vent ingress  of  others,  .gardening  really  might 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  pleasure  !  Gardeners 
are  not  ready  to  take  on  a.  job  which  is  pooli- 
poohish  in  their  eyes,  but  at  anv  rate  I  have 
convinced  one  of  the  utility  of  making  some  re- 
election, even  if  temporarily,  in  the  number  i  f 
slugs. 

Readers  of  this  article  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  proportions  and  arrangement  of  the  "  any 
pot  "  slug  trap,  by  referring  to  Fig.  39,  and 
remembering  that  in  what  one  may 
call  the  "  normal  "  size  of  trap.  the 
cup  is  1£  in.  diameter,  and  the  put  2J  in.,  and 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  wire  holds  the  cup 
about  |  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  put. 
Another  point  that  should  be  noted  is  that  the 
pot  is  represented  as  buried  to  its  rim  ;  the  rim 
should  be  distinctly  above  the  ground-levy 
(say,  I  or  £  an  inch),  otherwise  a  heavy  rain 
will    Drake  a    mes-s   of    things.     H.  E.   Durham. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CATTT.EYA  JUDAH  USK  PRIORY 
VARIETY. 
R.  Windsor  Rickards,  Esq.,  Usk  Priory, 
Monmouthshire,  sends  a  fine  inflorescence  of  this 
showy  cross  between  C.  Lord  Rothschild 
(Dowiana  x  Gaskelliana)  and  C.  Hardyana 
(Dowiana  X  Warscewiczii).  The  flowers  are  of 
the  best  C.  Hardyana  class,  but  C.  Gaskelliana 
has  given  better  form  and  greater  expansion, 
as  it  frequently  does  when  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  hybrid.  The  sepals  and  petals 
c\t end  to  eight  inches,  the  petals  being  nearly 
three  inches  wide;  both  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy-mauve  on  a  silvery  white  ground.  The 
broad  lip  is  ruby-purple,  with  well-defined 
branched  lines  extending  from  base  to  centre. 
II  is  very  fragrant,  and  altogether  a  charming 
flower.  The  .  plant  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Rickards  from  a  midland  collection  as  C. 
Judith,  under  which  name  it  was  shown  in  error 
at  Manchester  on  September  19,  1918,  the  paren- 
tage of  C.  Judah  being  given  with  the  plant. 
Since  that  time  another  error  has  been  added  by- 
giving  ('.  Empress  Frederick  x  Hardyana  as 
the  record  of  C.  Judith.  C.  Judah  was  re- 
corded in  the  Gard.  Chron.  for  Sir  Geo.  Hoi- 
ford    in   1915. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  SOULANGE. 
A  grand  inflorescence  of  four  flowers,  forming 
quite  a  bouquet,  is  sent  by  R.  Windsor  Rickards. 
Esq.,  Usk  Priory.  The  original  hybrid  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  between 
L.-C.  Lustre  and  0.  Dowiana  aurea,  and  first 
flowered  in  1915.  It  has  in  its  composition  C. 
Luddemanniana,  C  Dowiana,  C.  Warscewic-.-i 
and  Laelia  purpurata,  which  combine  to  make  a 
good  flower  with  light  rose-pink  sepals  and 
petals;  the  bright  purple  lip  has  golden  lines, 
and  the  front  of  the  lip  is  ciimped  and  folded 
in  the  manner  shown  in  L.-C.  Lustre.  Mr. 
Rickards  writes  :  "  My  plants  have  made  fine 
growths,  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  them  flowering 
much  too  early  in  spite  of  the  sunless  summer 
I  usually  get  my  display  in  November." 


ERIGERON  STRIGOSUS. 
Although  introduced  in  1816,  this  plant  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens  and  less  frequently  heard 
of.  No  nurseryman  seems  to  offer  it,  and  yet 
it  lingers  on  in  provincial  gardens,  where  it 
seems  to  be  appreciated  at  its  worth  for  cut- 
flower  purposes.  It  grows  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  high, 
branching  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  loose 
corymb,  and  is  particularly  graoeful  with  its 
small,  white,  Daisy-like  flowers  and  vellow  disc- 
It  can  therefore  be  cut  with  stoma  of  anv  de- 
sired length  for  vases,  and  used  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  flowers  or  grasses.  Every  pro- 
minence is  given  hi  catalogues  to  species  and 
varieties  of  Erigeron  with  large  flowers.  In 
some  instances  E.  Edina  is  extolled  as  an  im- 
provement upon  the  dwarf,  small,  white-flowered 
E.  Coulteri,  but  this  can  oidy  be  on  account  of 
its  greater  size.  I  am  more  frequently  callej 
upon  to  name  E.  philadelphicus,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  species,  and  certainly  the  small,  rosy 
purple  flowers  have  their  charm,  though  lacking 
the  graceful  poise  of  those  of  E.  strdgosus.  Then, 
again,  the  small  Daisy-like  E.  mucronatus  is 
very  widely  distributed  in  gardens  on  account 
of  its  quite  unobtrusive  beauty  on  the  rockery  ; 
but  it  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  for  cut- 
flower  purposes  as  E.  strigosus.     J.  F. 

GALEGA  HARTLANDH. 
Many  people  regard  the  above  as  the  best 
of  the  Galegas  for  garden  decoration,  on  account 
of  the  size  and  durability  of  the  flowers.  I  have 
bad  it  under  observation  for  the  past  twelve 
years  or  more,  under  different  conditions,  in 
partial  shade  and  in  full  sun.  In  the  front  gar- 
den, while  shaded  from  the  south  by  a  hedge, 
and  from  the  west  by  trees  a  little  way  outside 
the  garden,  it  still  gave  very  satisfactory  result;,. 
It  grew  more  strongly  where  exposed  to  the 
south,  but  shaded  on  the  west.  The  plants  con- 
tinued in  bloom  for  eight  to  ten  weeks,  and 
cut  spikes  were  also  wonderfully  durable. 
Under  these  conditions  the  variegation  of  the 
early  leaves  was  never  a  conspicuous  feature. 
It  never  set  many  seed  pods,  and,  although  I 
gathered  them  in  different  years,  I  was  too  much 
hampered  for  space  to  sow  them  on  trial.  I 
was  interested  in  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Arnott 
(p.  88)  with  self-sown  seedlings,  and  hope  the 
white-flowered  one  is  as  durable  as  the  type. 
In  my  experience  of  G.  Hartlandii,  the  flowers 
are  nearly,  but  not  quite-,  sterile,  and  that  I 
consider  the  reason  for  the  marked  durability 
of  the  individual  flower  and  the  raceme  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  white  variety,  possibly  also 
coloured  forms,  of  G.  officinale  that  is  self- 
fertilising,  and  all  the  flowers  drop  after  a  few 
days,  and  the  plant  gets  laden  with  seed  pods. 
A  white  Galega  named  G.  Niobe  is  said  to  be 
a   great  advance   on    G.    officinalis   alba.     F. 

ONOSMA  ALBO-ROSEUM. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Onosmas  appeal 
to  the  lover  of  flowers  to  a  greater  degree  than 
O.  albo-roseum.  It  produces  flowers  of  excep- 
tional beauty,  and  inspires  all  lovers  of  rook 
plants  with  a  desire  to  venture  upon  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  words,  and 
even  the  finest  colour  drawings  fail  to  give  a  full 
idea  of  its  charms.  It  is  a  sub-shrubby  plant, 
with  stems  which  grow  woody  at  the  base,  and, 
wiith  the  leaves,  are  quite  hoary.  Arching  over 
from  the  branches  are  the  exquisite  bugles  of 
white  and  ro^e,  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  It  is  not, 
however,  such  an  accommodating  plant  as  O. 
stellulatuni.  It  seems  to  have  a  bad  habit  of 
dying  off  when  it  attains  some  age,  and  it  is 
always  a.  good  plan  to  have  a  young  plant  or  two 
ait  hand  to  replace  the  old  ones.  I  have  not 
found  it  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings  taken 
off  and  inserted  in  light  soil  surfaced  with  pure 
sand,  and  then  well  watered  and  placed  und.^r 
glass.  It  is  60mowhat  slow  to  roof,  and  the 
cutting  pots  should  not  be  disturbed  too  soon. 
Tt  likes  a  dry  soil,  and  looks  its  best  when  grow- 
ing in  the  chinks  of  rockwork.  with  earth  behind, 
and  is  also  highly  suitable  for  growing  on  a 
retaining  or  double  wall.  Such  a  good  plant  as 
this  Onosma  is  well  deserving  of  care  and  main- 
tenance.     .S'.  Arnott. 
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THE  FROIT  CROPS. 


(Continual    from    p. 
SCOTLAND. 
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varieties  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court-Pendii 
Plat,  Lord  Hindiip,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Prince 
Albert,  James  Grieve,  Charles  Ross,  Feam's 
Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Christinas  Pear-main, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  New  Hawthorn-den,  Eck- 
linville  Seedling,  and  Royal  Jubilee.  Espalier 
and  bush  Apples  have  practically  no  fruit. 
Small  fruits  and  Strawberries  were  good.  The 
soil  is  a  fairly  good  loam,  the  subsoil  clay.  John 
Urquhart,  Huddam  Castle  Gardens,  Eccle- 
fechan. 

The  crops  of  Raspberries,  Red  Currants, 

and  White  Currants  were  well  above  the 
average,  and  the  crop  of  Gooseberries 
was  an  enormous  one.  Raspberries  also 
were  well  above  the  average.  Black 
Currants  were  not  an  average  crop,  but 
the  fruits  were  very  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Apples  are  very  poor.  Lady  Sudeley  and  LaneV 
Prince  Albert  are  the  best  cropped  sorts. 
Strawberries  were  under  the  average  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  berries  rather  small.  Laxton's 
Fillbasket  was  our  best  variety,  but  the  berries 
were  inclined  to  rot  before  they  were  ripe. 
James  McDonald,  Dryfeholme.  Gardens,  Lock- 
erbie. 

ENGLAND,  N.E. 

Northumberland.— The  fruit  crops  are  poor 
with  the  exception  of  Raspberries,  and  Goose- 
berries were  am.  average  crop.  Continued  cold 
winds  during  the  time  of  flowering,  and  late 
frosts,  spoiled  the  expectation  of  a.  crop  which, 
on  the  whole,  looked  promising-  The  soil  here 
is  a  free  loam  on  a  gravel  subsoil.  This  has 
been  a  noted  locality  for  years  for  fruit.  James 
Winder,  Howden  Dene  Gardens,  Corbridge-nn- 
Tyne. 

For    the    third    year    in    succession   the 

outdoor  frutt  crops  have  been  a  failure 
owdng  to  the  caterpillar  pest,  both  foliage  and 
flowers  being  entirely  eaten  by  them.  Our  gar- 
dens are  extensive,  and  the  fruit  trees  large,  and 
not  having  sufficient  labour  to  deal  with  the 
pest  it  has  got  the  better  of  us.  The  gardens 
are  entirely  surrounded  by  -woods,  which  is 
chiefly  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The  soil 
is  first-rate  and  deep-  Edward  Tindale,  Bavens- 
worth  Castle   Gardens,  Gateshead. 

Yorkshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  very  scarce.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
suffered  severely  from  violent  winds  and  dull, 
cold  weather  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom. 
Pears  on  walls  a-re  a  fairly  good  crop.  The 
only  sorts  of  Apples  carrying  full  crops  are 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Bramley's  Seedling,  James 
Grieve,  Rival,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Straw- 
beiries.  Gooseberries,  and  Red  Currants  all  gave 
heavy  crops.  The  soil  is  a  good  loam  on  a 
layer  of  clay,  with  a  sandv  subsoil.  Jas.  E. 
Hathaway,  Baldersby  Park  Gardens,  Thirsk. 

Late  varieties  of  Strawberries  were  very 

fine,  but  early  kinds  were  badly  .damaged  by  ex- 
cessive rains.  Unlike  Pears.  Apples  bloomed 
freely  and  the  fruits  set  well,  but  were  severely 
thinned  by  drought.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Eramley's  Seedling,  grown  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  were  the  first  to  drop.  All  small  fruits 
were  both  good  and  late,  especially  Black  Cur- 
rants. The  soil  is  a  medium  loam,  overlying 
chalk.  Sidney  Legg,  Warter  Prior}/  Gardens, 
York. 

Cambridgeshire.— There  was  an  exception, 
ally  good  show  of  blossom,  but  during  the 
pollinating  period  heavy  rains  set  in  followed 
by  very  high  east  winds  which  entirely  de- 
stroyed all  prospects  of  a  good  fruit  season.  Tim 
Strawberry  season  was  greatly  affected  by  the 
rain  which,  in  some  parts,  practically  ruined  tn<> 
crop.  Arthur  Sewell,  Barton  Boad,  Ely. 
ENGLAND.  E. 

Essex. — The  Apple  crop  is  very  disappointing. 
The  trees  flowered  very  freely  and  in  many 
cases  set  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  but  these 
were  poor  in  quality  and,  almost  without  ex- 
ception,   failed   to  swell    and    have   since    fa-llen. 


Pears  on  the  whole  are  very  good.  Plums  of 
the  varieties  Monarch  and  Jefferson  gave  good 
crops,  other  varieties  are  very  light.  Bush 
fruits  have  been  very  good.  Strawberries  are 
the  worst  crop  I  have  ever  known,  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  excessively  dry  spring  and  particularly 
in  May.  Raspberries  have  been  fairly  plenti- 
ful but  very  poor  in  flavour.  Morello  cherries 
on  the  walls  are  good  in  quality  and  flavour. 
The  soil  is  a  strong  clay  but  gives  good  results 
if  well  worked.  Arthur  Bulloch,  Copped  Hall 
Gardens,   Epping. 

Plums  flowered  remarkably  well,  but  the 

crop  that  set  has  been  sadly  thinned  by  attacks 
of  aphis.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  few  Apple 
trees  bearing  crops  arc  generally  those  that  bore 
little  or  no  fruit  last  year.  ('.  Walcely, 
County  Gardens,  Chelmsford. 

Apple   and    Pear    trees,    after    the  heavy 

crops  of  last  year,  had  a  splendid  lot  of  bloom, 
b"*    t.he   late   frosts    destroyed    all    the    fruit  on 


Lincolnshire.— In  spring  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  gqo.d  fruit  year;  the  trees 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  Pears,  were  a 
mass  of  bloom,  but  continued  Tains  and  frosty 
nights  dining  the  lime  the  bloom  was  expanded 
spoilt  the  prospect  and  blight  badly 
affected  the  trees.  Practically  every  leaf 
on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  was  curled  or 
blistered  ;  the  trees  have  only  recently  started 
to  make  fresh  growth.  Late  Strawberries, 
Waterloo  and  Givon's  Late  Prolific  gave  fine 
crops.  Thomas  Cox,  Hainton  Hall  Gardens, 
Lincoln. 

A  favourable  autumn   last   year  enabled 

the  wood  and  fruit  buds  to  ripen  well,  but  the 
cold,  wet  spring  retarded  the  trees.  During 
the  flowering  period  we  experienced  cold,  wet 
weather,  which  proved  disastrous  to  the  Pear. 
Apple,  and  Plum  crops.  Small  fruits,  Rasp- 
berries and  Black  Currants,  were  very  plentiful 
Givon's  Late   Prolific   is  our    best     variety    of 
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old  standard  trees,  although  some  trained  and 
bush  trees  are  carrying  fair  crops.  Of  Plums 
we  have  an  abundance  of  Victorias,  but  most  of 
the  other  sorts  are  cropping  very  badly  ;  there 
was  an  abundance  of  blossom,  but  all  the  young 
growths  were  killed  back  by  frost.  We  bad  an 
abundance  of  all  small  fruits.  William  John- 
son, Stansted   /fall   Gardens,   Stahsted. 

Huntingdonshire. — Apples  and  Pears  set- 
badly  except  in  very  sheltered  positions.  Rasp- 
berries and  Black  Currants  were  more  or  le;-s 
failures  owing  to  frosts,  whilst  they  were  in 
bloom  and  the  frost  was  followed  by  drought. 
Early  Strawberries  were  a  poor  crop  from  the 
same  causes,  but  a  few  good  showers  about  the 
middle  of  June  helped  later  varieties  to  crop 
heavily.  The  Fen  soil  is  peaty,  over  clay  and 
the  high  land  is  generally  a  stiff  loam  over  a, 
clay  sub-soil.  A.  V.  Coombe,  Ramsey  Abbey 
Gardens, 


Strawberry.       F .  J .  Foster,  Giimsthorpc  Co  tl? 
Gardens,  Bourne. 

There  was  a  splendid  show  of  Apple.  Tear. 

and  Plum  blossom,  but  the  bulk — especially 
of  Apples— failed  to  set.  Apple  blossom  was 
weak  from  the  first,  ami  in  many  cases  never 
opened  properly.  The  causes  were  the  very 
open  winter,  and  f  ho  cold,  wet  months  of  April 
and  May.  when  the  frees  were  blooming.  Our 
soil  is  a  strong  li  am.  /■'.  ( '.  Stainsby,  Broclclesby 
Park  Gardens. 

Norfolk.— All  fruit  trees  flowered  well; 
March  was  an  exceptionally  mild  month,  and 
all  trees  were  in  flower  early;  April  was  very 
cold  and  sunless,  wilb  wind  in  the  east,  so  that 
the  frees  failed  to  set  satisfactory  crops.  Our 
soil  is  very  light,  with  a  gravel  subsoil.  Isaiah 
Johnson,  Catton  House  Gardens,  Norwich. 
(To  !»'  continued.) 
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IRIS  D0U6LASIANA. 


Iris  Douglasiana  (see  Fig.  49)  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and,  therefore,  the  easiest  to  grow 
of  the  ('ilifornian  group  of  American  Irises.  It 
was  named  in  honour  of  David  Douglas,  who 
collected  plants  in  Norlli  America  in  1825  and 
1824,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1870  that  it 
was  brought  into  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Even  now  it  is  not  nearly  so  widely  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  and  yet  there  is  considerable 
scope  for  the  plant  breeder  within  the  wide 
ranges  of  colouring  which  occur  in  the  flowers  of 
this  species.  Indeed,  one  of  its  peculiarities  is 
that  hardly  any  two  seedlings  bear  flowers  of 
precisely  the  same  colouring  and  marking  and, 
moreover,  they  may  vary  from  pale  cream 
through  mauve  to  a  deep  purple. 

The  reason  why  this  plant  is  not  as  widely 
grown  and  appreciated  as  it  should  be  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impatient  of  removal 
or  rather  does  not  lend  itself  to  treatment  by  the 
rough-and-ready  rule  that  all  herbaceous  plants 
may  be  moved  in  the  autumn.  The  rhizomes 
are  slender  and,  therefore,  cannot  long  survive 
unless  the  roots  are  active.  The  rhizomes  of 
Bearded  Irises  are  much  stouter  and  can  pre- 
serve ihiir  vitality  throughout  the  winter  even 
when  transplantation  lias  taken  place  so  lat.? 
in  the  year  that  root  action  does  not  begin 
again  until  the  spring  Jf,  however,  plants  cf 
I.  Douglasiana  .ire  moved  in  Ma  v.  June  or 
July  they  will  soon  establish  themselves  in  their 
new  home  provided  they  are  kept  partially 
s-haded  and  the  soil  is  kept  moist  until  the 
mots  have  been  able  to  push  their  way  into  it. 

Iris  Douglasiana  {lowers  in  May,  and  as  the 
stems  branch  and  as  each  spathe  contains  two 
or  three  flowers  that  open  in  succession,  the 
display  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
infinite  variety  to  be  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings 
is  amazing  and  renders  it  very  difficult  to  give 
any  general  definition  of  the  flowers.  They  are 
almost  invariably  veined  with  a  darker  shade  on  a 
lighter  or  even  white  ground,  but  on  the  blade 
of  the  falls  the  veining  usually  disappears  and 
the   colour   becomes    uniform. 

The  foliage  of  Iris  Douglasiana  is  very 
characteristic.  It  is  rather  thin  and  wiry  in 
texture  with  a  polished  surface  and  usually 
tinged  with  pink  at  the  base.  The  actual  shade 
of  green  seems  to  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  the  curious  dark, 
brick-red  of  the  old  and  dying  leaves  is  a  colour 
that  probablv  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
species.  The  leaves  remain  green  throughout 
the  winter  and  only  die  away  in  the  spring  when 
the  young  growths  develop  rapidly  together  with 
the  flowering  stems. 

I.  Douglasiana  seems  to  be  happiest  in  a  rich, 
light,  soil  in  which  there  is  no  great  proportion 
of  lime.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  early 
autumn  in  pots  plunged  in  the  open  ground  and 
left  exposed  to  the  effects  of  frost  and  snow. 
Early  in  the  year  the  young  seedlings  will 
appear,  and  they  then  do  all  the  better  with 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  It  is  important 
that  rhey  should  grow  rapidly  and  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  as  soon  as  thev 
have  made  four  or  six  leaves.  Then  they  will 
have  time  lo  make  good  growth  during  the  sum- 
mer and  to  become  sturdy  and  well  established 
plnnts  before  the  winter.  When  treated  in  this 
way  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  getting  them 
to  flower  in  the  following  year,  and  after  that 
each  plant  will  soon  develop  into  a  large  clump 
producing  annunllv  innumerable  spikes  of 
flowers.     W.  /?.  Dykes. 


HOME    CORRESPONDFHCE. 

*The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responstf/le  for 
the    opinion*    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth.— I  wish  to  add 
mv  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Charlesworth.  of  Hay  ward's  Heath.  Eminent  in 
tho^e  branches  of  horticulture  in  which  most 
orchidologists  excel,  he  stood  alone  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  life  histories  of  cultivated  Orchids. 
Tn  his  early  business  days  he  had  the  problem 
of  the  conditions  of  the  germination  of  Orchid 
seeds  forcible  brought    home    to  him.    and     re- 


solved, if  possible,  to  eliminate  the  usual 
hazards.  He  fastened  on  to  the  fungus  syni- 
bion  as  the  all-important  factor,  and  then 
characteristically  set  to  work  to  investigate 
it.  To  understand  the  task,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  had  no  botanical  training  what- 
ever, and  the  problem  he  set  himself  had  not 
been  attacked  successfully  by  professional 
botanists  even  under  laboratory  conditions. 
Later,  when  Bernard  and  Burgeff  published 
their  researches,  he  was  in  a  position  to  assimi- 
late their  results,  and  was  eventually  able  to 
perforin  on  a  commercial  scale  operations  which 
one  ever  regarded  with  wonder.  He  seemed 
to  know  his  individual  fungus  cultures  as  well 
;is  he  did  his  favourite  Orchids.  By  perfecting 
his  pure  culture  methods  he  was  able  to  raise 
hybrids  where  capsules  contained  only  one  or 
two  seeds  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  and,  whero 
seeds  were  more  in  number,  the  seedlings  could 
he  "  weeded  out."  and  only  the  best  kept 
and  brought  to  flower  a  year  or  two  before  their 
due  season.  Hi6  wonderful  results  in  crossing 
are  well  known  to  horticulturists;  the  later 
triumphs,  and  more  especially  those  still  to 
flower,  have  only   been  possible  by  his  methods 
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Fig.  49. — iris  douglasiana. 

of  culture.  Mr.  Charlesworth,  in  his  years  of 
investigation,  became  extremely  efficient  in  the 
niceties  of  botanical  technique.  His  primary 
interest  was  in  Orchid  seedlings,  but  he  accom- 
plished many  small  investigations  on  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  life  history  of  Orchids,  and  also 
on  various  subjects  which  aroused  his  in- 
terest during  his  omnivorous  reading.  When 
he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  facts,  he  pre- 
sented his  slides  to  any  of  his  friends  who  were 
interested.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship 
will  ever  remember  his  kindly  hospitality,  his 
North  Country  humour,  and  the  very  pleasant 
hours  spent  in  his  well-equipped  laboratory, 
and  with  his  beloved  seedlings.  Mr.  Charles- 
worth ranked  as  highly  as  an  amateur 
botanist  as  he  did  as  a  professional  horticul- 
turist. J.  Ramsbollom,  Natural  History 
Museum^  South  Kensington. 

A  Nation.il  Rose  Garden.— I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  note  on  this  subject  (p.  80).  I  have 
not  read  the  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
but  1  ran  claim  to  be  one  :.f  the  first  to  advocate 
a  National  Rose  Garden.  Some  years  ago  the 
Daily  Chronicle  published  a  note  from  me  on  the 
subject,    wherein     I    suggested    that    the    Crystal 


Palace  grounds  would  provide  a  suitable  site.  In 
1915  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  and  I  were 
talking  the  matter  over  and  he  asked  me  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Rose  Annual  of  that  year, 
which  I  did.  To-day  I  see  more  than  ever  the  need 
of  such  a  garden  for  our  national  flower;  because, 
as  Mr.  Morris  Colles  points  out,  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  many  grand  varieties  by  the  influx  of  so 
many  often  worthless  novelties.  We  want  some 
enthusiastic  Rosarian  with  a  deep  pocket  who 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand.  I  used  to 
believe  that  a  National  Rose  Garden  should  be 
established  after  the  manner  of  Kew  Gardens, 
but  the  less  we  have  of  bureaucratic  control  the 
better  for  all.  Nor  do  we  want  any  special 
society  to  manage  the  garden.  Let  it  be  truly 
national  and  maintained  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
Rose,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  or  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Such  a  garden  as 
I  have  in  mind  would  contain  every 
variety  procurable,  and  every  method  of  cultiva- 
tion would  be  demonstrated.  In  1914  I  visited  a 
public  Rose  garden  in  one  of  the  parks  at  Lyons, 
and  saw  there  many  beautiful  old  varieties  no 
longer  catalogued.  The  task  of  collecting  the 
Roses  would  be  a  heavy  one,  and  some  acres 
would  be  needed  to  plant  them  in,  but  it  would 
be  worth  while.  Walter  Easlea.  Eastwood, 
Leiqh  on-Sea 

Hard,  Over  ripe  Seed  Potatos.  —  Under 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents."  in  your  issue 
of  July  24,  I  noticed  a  reply  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  failure  (of  Potatos)  is  owing  to  the  seed 
being  over-ripe."  There  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this  suggestion. 
A  few  days  ago,  an  inspector  was  down  here 
investigating  the  Potato  blight,  and  he  said 
that  hard  sets  were  due  to  a  disease  named 
Leaf  Curl.  Last  year  I  obtained  from  Shef- 
field 14  lbs.  of  Witch  Hill  Potatos,  once  grown 
in  Scotland,  which  gave  a  splendid,  good  and 
clean  crop  ;  not  one  set  failed.  I  planted  them 
in  mid- April,  and  lifted  the  crop  ten  weeks 
later  to  ensure  the  seed  being  immature.  The 
sets  were  dried,  greened,  and  stored  in  a  shaded 
shed.  During  winter  they  were  kept  in  a  cool 
but  frostproof  place;  they  were  boxed  up  in 
mid-February,  and  planted  at  the  end  of  March 
in  well-prepared  soil  which  was  fairly  dry. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  care.  20  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  failed,  owing  to  the  sets  remaining 
hard,  with  just  a  few  small  tubers  at  the  roots. 
Where  the  plants  were  healthy  and  robust, 
the  result  was  very  good.  I  know  many  mem- 
bers of -our  allotment,  association  have  had 
similar  experier.ice ;  in  fact,  we  have  never 
known  a  season  before  this,  wherein  there  were 
so  many  failures  owing  to  the  seed  sets  being 
hard.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  matter  re- 
el uires  some  further  study  before  we  reach  a 
correct  solution.  W.  Stol-es.  Sunflower 
'Road,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 

Alfriston  Apple. — During  the  earlier  part  of 
this  yeir,  some  notes  with  reference  to  the  valn<- 
or  Alfriston  Apples  appeared  in  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle;  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
opinions  of  your  correspondents,  although  I 
by  no  meins'  agree  with  many  of  them.  We 
have  here  a  tree  of  Alfriston  planted  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which  generally  produces 
a  gc-od  crop  of  fruit.  I  am  sending  yon  a 
small  sample  of  Apples  for  your  inspection. 
At  our  annual  exhibition  on  August  Bank  Holi- 
day I  exhibited  a  dish  of  fruits  of  our  1919 
crop,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  culinary 
Appies.  I  also  exhibited  a  very  large  dish  of 
fruits  of  the  same  variety  from  last  year's  crop, 
but  not  for  coii'p-'.ition,  and  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  me.it  for  them.  The  specimens 
I  have  sent  will  sli  .w  you  how  well  this  Apple 
keeps  We  have  not  found  one  fruit  with  a 
blackened  centre,  while  the  quality.  when 
cooked,  is  still  go  id.  J.  F.  Mason.  Arden  Bill 
Gardens.  Athersl  lie,  Warwickshire. 

fThe  fruits  wei  .•  thoroughly  sound  and  showed 
no  signs  of  decay,  even  when  cut,  but  the  flesh 
was  mealy.  We  h  td  no  opportunity  of  testing 
the  fruits  when  cooked,  but  they  had  no  mer.t 
for    dess"-t    nurp  isee.— JSB3. 1 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  24. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall.  Westminster, 
attracted  a  fair  num'ber  of  visitors  and  a  satis- 
factory number  of  exhibits.  A  special  competi- 
tive display  of  British-grown  bulbs  was  held 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  results  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  very  satisfactory,  although  the  few 
exhibitors  competing  staged  excellent  samples. 
Awards  were  made  to  novelties  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  Orchid  Comimittee  and  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee ;  an  exhibit  of  annuals  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  and  a  similar  award  was 
made  to  a  collection  of  choice  indoor  fruits. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary).  William 
Bolton,  J.  E.  Shill,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Frederick  .1. 
Hanbury,  Stuart  H.  Low,  Fred  K.  Sander,  A. 
McBean  and   Chas.    H.  Curtis. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Cattleya  Heliodor  (iridescent  x  Venus),  from 
Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell  Park,  Engle- 
fieid  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill).  A  fine 
hybrid  of  large  size  and  bright  colour,  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  best  C.  Venus.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  finely  expanded  and  coloured 
clear  chrome-yellow.  The  lip  has  small, 
purplish  side  lobes,  folded  over  the  pure  white 
column,  the  elongated  orange  coloured  median 
portion  widening  towards  the  blight  purple 
front. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Brasso  -  Laplio  -  Cattleya  Blenheim.  Orange 
{B.-L.-C.  Rowena  x  O.  Dowiana  aurea),  from 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Blenheim.  Wood- 
stock (gr.  Mr.  Barker).  A  pretty  Blenheim 
hybrid,  with  neatly-formed  flowers  of  fine  sub- 
stance, clear  orange  in  colour,  with  cherry-red 
markings  on  the  front  of  the  fringed  lip,  which 
has  gold  lines  from  the  base. 

Cattleya  triumphant  Blenheim  variety  (Rex 
x  Dowiana  aurea).  In  this,  as  in  the  original 
variety,  the  form  and)  colour  of  the  flower  are 
nearest  C.  Dowiana,  but  the  present  form  is 
lighter  in  colour  than  those  previously  shown. 
Tiie  sepals  and  petals  are  Cowslip-yellow;  the 
lip  has  Cherry-red  markings  and  gold  lines  from 
the    base. 

Odontoglossum  Miguelito  Tasey's  variety 
(Doris  x  Dora),  from  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  The 
Oaks,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Seymour).  A  charming  hybrid,  with 
large  and  broadly-proportioned  flowers,  the 
inner  halves  of  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  the  outer  light  mauve,  the  median  area 
being  heavily  blotched  with  claret  colour.  The 
lip  is  white  in  front  and  blotched  with  purple 
around  the  yellow   crest. 

Other  Exhibits. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace 
(gr.  Mr.  Barker),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  attractive  group  of  hybrids  raised 
at  Blenheim,  most  of  which  have  been  pre- 
viously recorded  in  these  pages.  Great  beauty 
and  variety  was  seen  in  the  various  crosses,  the 
best  being  Laelio-Cattleya  Fazeana  (C.  Fabia  x 
L.-C.  Schulzeana),  a  good,  light  mauve  flower, 
with  very  ornate,  deep  claret  coloured  lip ; 
L.-C.  Carmencita  (L.-C.  luminosa  x  C.  Dowiana 
aurea),  rosy  lilac  with  showy  purple  lip;  some 
excellent  Brassavola  Digbyana  hybrids,  includ- 
ing Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Virginia  (B.-C. 
Madame  Chas.  Maron  x  Laelio-Cattleya  unre- 
corded), a  large,  silver-white  flower,  tinged  with 
rose;  Brasso-Cattleva  Ida  var.  Sunset  (B.-C. 
Pluto  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  a  pretty  cream- 
white  flower  with  purple  markings  on  the  lip; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Weedon  aurea  Blenheim  variety. 
a  good  and  richly  coloured  flower;  and  the  very 
dark  Cvpripedium  F.   W.   Abbott. 

W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq..  Southfield.  Edgbas- 
ton,    sent  Laelio-Cattleva   Butleri    (L.-C.    G.    G. 


Whitelegge  x  C.  Hardyana  Mrs.  Waters  Butler), 
a  finely-formed  flower  and  a  great  advance  en 
the   Laelio  Cattleya   parent. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  showed  Odontoglossum 
Winifred  (illustrissimuni  x  Rosella),  a  good 
flower,  with  the  petals  rosy  mauve  and  the 
sepals  blotched  with  the  same  colour  on  a 
lighter  ground. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park  (gr.  Mr. 
Fames)  showed  a  good  form  of  C.  Hardyana 
alba. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn  Park,  Stamford 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Thurgood),  sent  Laelio-Cattleya 
Cambria  Rosslyn  variety  (L.-C.  Barbarossa  x 
C.  Hardyana),  a  finely-coloured  flower  showing 
much  of  C.    Hardyana. 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  good 
Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas,  with  a  selection 
of  interesting   species. 

A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  Forty  Hill.  Enfield, 
sent  Cattleya  Princess  Royal  (Fabia  x  Hardy- 
ana), resembling  C.  Hardyana  alba;  C.Muriel 
Hollington  (Murillo  x  O'Brieniana  alba),  a 
medium-size  lilac:  flower,  and  a  very  handsome 
C.  Gaskelliana  delicata. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean.  Cooksbridge. 
showed  their  home-raised  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Challenger,  a  noble,  pure  white  flower,  with  some 
markings  on  the  lip. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  Henry  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
John  Heal,  Andrew  Ireland,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J. 
Jennings,  Geo.  Harrow.  G.  Reuthe,  Sydney 
Morris,  Jas.  Hudson,  Arthur  Turner,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  F. 
Hazelton,  George  Paul,  W.  G.  Baker,  W.  R. 
Dykes  William  H.  Morter,  W.  B.  Cranfield  and 
John  Green. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Aster  Hawlmark  Terra  Cotta.—A  very 
beautiful  Flume  Aster  of  rich,  deep  terra  cotta 
colouring.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good  shape 
and  borne  on  long,  stout  stalks.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   Alex.   Dickson  and  Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  HoUirroft  1920.— A  robust, 
early  flowering  variety,  suitable  for  market  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  garden  decoration.  The 
colour  is  rich  yellow  and  the  type  of  bloom  is 
that  known  as  Market  Japanese.  Shown  by 
Mr.   W.   Boots. 

Heliopsis  Golden  Dream. — This  appears  to  be 
a  sturdy  type  and  is  also  free-flowering.  There 
is  good  substance  in  the  flowers,  the  colour  of 
which  is  described  by  the  varietal  name.  Shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Pyrus  finna. — A  very  decorative  hardy 
shrub,  which  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
yellow-fruited  species.  Shown  by  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs. 

Gladiolus  Golden  Dream. — A  most  beautiful, 
soft  yellow  variety,  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
described  as  "being  of  deep  primrose  yellow 
colour.  The  spike  is  perfectly  furnished  with 
large,  compact  flowers.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

G.  Kelway' s  Monarch. — Another  large- 
flowered  Gladiolus  of  good  type.  The  colour  is 
deep  rose  with  a  white  blotch  on  the  lower 
segment. 

G.  Snowdon. — A  milk-white  flower  which  has 
pale  lilac  hues  in  the  centre  and  a  primrose 
yellow    blotch    on    the    lower   segment. 

','.  Princess  Radziwill.—This  is  of  uncommon 
blush  lilac  colour.  The  flower  has  darker  lines 
of  the  same  colour  at   maturity. 

G.  Kelway's  MaMerpiece. — A  very  showy 
crimson  variety,  which  has  a  rich  carmine- 
coloured  lower  segment.  This  and  the  three 
foregoing  wen"  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons. 

Groups. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  made  a  most  effec- 
tive display  of  the  best  hardy  annuals.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Sunflowers,  which  were 
from  seed  sown  in  March,  all  the  manv  sorts 
were  the  result  of  seed  sown  on  May  15.  and 
in  this  relatively  short  space  of  time  the  plants 
have  produced  a  glorious  show  of  bloom.  Prac- 
tically   every   garden    annual    was    represented. 


Viscarias,  Marigolds,  Linarias,  Mignonette, 
Poppies,  Coreopsis,  Eschscholtzias  and  others 
which  come  into  flower  fairly  quickly  one  ex- 
pected to  see  in  such  an  exhibit,  but  besides 
these  there  were  generous  vases  of  annual  Lark- 
spurs, with  long  spikes  of  blooms,  Pldox 
Drummondii  of  many  artistic  shades  and  colour; 
Lavatera  trimestris,  both  pink  and  white  varie- 
ties; Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  Polyoiidrum  Ruby 
Li  cm  and  many  others.  Besides  the  great  edu- 
cational value  of  the  exhibit,  as  showing  what 
a  splendid  display  may  be  made  by  annuals 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibit  deserves  great  commendation 
(Gold  Medal). 

Besides  seedling  Gladioli,  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons  had  a  large  collection  of  choice  named 
varieties  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  had  an 
immense  collection  of  Asters  which,  for  size, 
colouring  and  general  effect  rivalled,  if  not  ex- 
celled, the  autumn-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 
The  central  vases  of  Terra  Cotta,  of  rich,  almost 
carmine-rose  colour,  were  particularly  attrac- 
tive, whdst  every  possible  shade  of  colour  was 
also  represented  by  generous  stands  or  vases  of 
other  splendid  blooms  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry  arranged  a  great  variety  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  prominent  amongst 
which  were  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Etoile 
d'or,  Liatris  pyenostachya,  many  Phloxes, 
especially  Selma,  and  Erigeron  hybrids  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Maurice  P'richard  exhibited  many  de- 
sirable border  plants  and  alpines.  Of  the  dwarfer 
sorts  Malvastrum  Munroanum  Zauchneria 
California!.,  Campanula  Mayi  and  Ledum  ipul- 
chellum  were  noteworthy.  Bulbous  and  allied 
plants  were  included,  and  these  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  exhibit  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Reuthe  had  his  customary  collection 
of  cut  shrubs,  border  flowers  and  alpines, 
amongst  which  a  box  of  a  dozen  or  so  distinct 
hardv  Heaths  was  much  admired.  At.  one  end 
of  the  group  were  magnificent  sprays  of 
Eucryphia  cordifolia  and  also  of  E.  pinnatifolia 
(Silver   Flora   Medal). 

Messrs.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  staged  a  good  collec- 
tion of  hardv  herbaceous  plants,  which  included 
manv  desirable  varieties  of  their  newer  Lobelia 
cardinalis  hybrids  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  contributed  a 
snlendid!  collection  of  Streptocarpus,  for  the 
strain  of  which  thev  have  received  an  Award  of 
Merit ;  many  Conifers  suitable  for  rock-garden 
planting',  and  a  large  group  of  Nerine  Fother- 
gillii    (Silver-gilt   Banksian   Medal). 

Roses  in  varietv  and  of  pleasing  freshness 
were  shown  bv  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pfmbfrton 
(Silver  Grenf ell' Medal),  and  Mr.  E.  J.  HicK3 
(Bronze  Flora.  Medal). 

Messrs.  L.  R.  Russell.  Ltd.,  set  up  an  at- 
tractive rrroup  of  manv  handsome  stove  foliage 
plants    (Silver    Grenfell    Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons  staged  an 
excellent,  varietv  of  Peutst°mons.  reorienting 
a  fine  strain  and  showing  first-rate  cultivation 
(Silver  Grenfell  Med.ili. 

Messrs  Allwood  Bros,  hroiieht  flowers  of 
o-ni-tunl  Carnations  and  tb"i'-  well-known  All- 
woodii    hybrids    (Silver    Ban'-'iin    Med?1). 

Messrs.  Br  vckmopf  wd  L\nodov  disnlaved 
Jaree  single  blooms  of  their  fine  ?<<':on  of  double- 
flowered  and  sin*-'"  t'ib«rous  B«""mias,  with 
second  a  rv  spikes  of  "Oelolrnium"  (Silver  Bank- 
f;,n     M»dal).     Earlv-flower'""     i"hH»intliem''ius 

w.v,,  sf"->WT>  bv  }f«wl»  W.  >Vfos  AN'l  I'o. 
(Silver  Bn-l-sii."  M"ds.l).  ""1  b-rdy  1  ••rrbn- 
Howe"  b-  Mr.  W.  Win  !,  .Irxn.  (Silver  Bink- 
s.«r,    Ar,..l;1l\ 

Bronze    B^nkvian    Medics     wer»     awarded     to 
Mr.   G.  R.   Dowwfr,   fir  hardv   plants-   M.  -   ■■ 
iC _     Luyroup      *nd     ''o..      for     ea.rlv  flowering 
>'"iirvfpV"t'ie'U""i'-v         Me---vs.        M»vwfit,        iwr> 

Ttrii  i..     for   1. lv    'mv,1.m-    JnmirS'    Mwwrs     R»->*S- 

rottitm    AV"    Co..   f-    beautiful   St.    Rritrid     '"' 
mones :        M. •-■••-■      RrrH    w>    Co        ' ■■'■     ' 

flowers.     m"l"dinir    ~..o'l     vn-:-ti.-   of    Chi-v.--:""1'"- 

mum   maximum ;    *Je=«»s.  H.    J     Jones.    T.td  . 

for  an  excoller'  co1,°"*;"n  of  herbiirsous  Phlox; 

...,,i    Mr.    G.    W.    Miller  for     various     boi  ler 

flowers. 
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Dahlias. 

The  combined  Floral  Committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  R.H.S.  and  National  Dahlia 
Society's  Floral  Committees,  met  at  11  a.m. 

Present  .-—Messrs.  H.  B.  Mav  (in  the  chair). 
A.  Turner,  J.  Cheal.  J..  Jarrett,  D.  B.  Crane, 
H.  J.  Jones,  C.  H.  Curtis,  E.  H.  Jenkins.  J.  F. 
McLeod  and  J.  B.  Riding. 

No  awards  were  made,  but  the  following 
-varieties  were  selected  for  trial  at  the  R.H.S. 
Gardens,  Wisley. 

Redwing  (Stredwick).  a  dull-yellow,  red- 
flushed  Cactus  variety;  Moloch  (Stredwick),  a 
large  and  handsome  'flame-coloured  decorative 
variety ;  Satisfaction  (Stredwick),  a  rose-pin'k 
Cactus  variety;  Rival  (Stredwick).  a  niedium- 
sized,  crimson-scarlet  Cactus  variety ;  Peerless 
(Stredwick),  a  lovely  clear  yellow  Cactus 
variety  of  fine  form  ;  Water  Lily  (Stredwick).  a 
white  'decorative  sort  of  stiff  form ;  Africa 
(Stredwick),  a  big  intense  maroon-coloured, 
decorative  variety;  Magnet  (Stredwick),  a  rosy- 
scarlet  Cactus  variety  with  yellow  centre  ;  Mrs. 

F.  Freeman  (Stredwick),  a  giant  decorative 
variety,  light  crimson-scarlet  ;  Emperor  (Stred- 
wick), a  claret-crimson  Cactus  variety,  with 
purple  shading;  Nankie  Ritchie  (Jarrett)  a 
deep  crimson  collerette  variety ;  Lemonette 
(Jarrett),  an  erect,  large,  light-yellow.  Paeony- 
flowered  sort ;  Red  Head  (Jarrett),  a^  bold,  crim- 
son, decorative  variety ;  and  Dr.  Tevis  (J.  T. 
West),  a  very  large  decorative  variety,  golden 
flushed  over  fa>wn  pink. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present: — Messrs.    J.    Cheal    (in     the     chair), 

G.  F.  Tinley,  Ed.  Beckett.  0.  Thomas,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  J.  S.  Kelly,  A.  Bullock,  F.  Jordan, 
G.  P.  Berry,  J.  Harrison,  W.  Bates,  W.  H. 
Divers,  W.  Wilts  and  S.  T.  Wright, 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Apple  The  Premier. — 'Hie  parentage  of  this 
variety  is  said  to  be  Gladstone  crossed  with 
Worcester  Pearmain.  The  fruit  is  on  the  small 
side,  and  much  resembles  a  highly  coloured 
fruit  of  Worcester  Pearmain,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  surface  being  coloured  dark  red.  The  eye 
is  closed  and  surrounded  by  some  7  or  8  ridges 
caused  by  a  pleating  at  that  part.  The  basal 
part,  including  the  stalk,  much  resembles  Wor- 
cester Pearmain.  The  flesh  is  orisp,  solid, 
sweet  and  of   good  flavour. 

Apple  Peerless. — This  is  a  large,  round 
variety  with  a  greenish-yellow  skin,  freely 
marked  with  dots,  as  in  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
those  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun  being  very 
pronounced.  The  eye  is  very  shallow  and  the 
segments  closed  ;  the  stalk  is  short  and  there  is 
hardly  any  cavity.  The  flesh  is  firm,  white, 
very  juicy  and  acid.  This  variety  has  been 
grown  at  Wisley  during  the  past  4  years  and 
has  cropped  there  consistently  well.  It  is  in 
season  until  Christmas  and  should  prove  a 
desirable  addition  to  late  culinary  Apples.  Both 
these  varieties  -were  raised  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros. 

Melon  Victory. — This  is  a  seedling  Melon  with 
reticulated  golden  skin  and  scarlet  flesh.  The 
flavour  is  good  and  the  edible  portion  extends  to 
the  rind;  there  also  is  very  little  cavity  in  the 
centre.  The  specimen  exhibited  was  a  little 
past  its  best,  consequently  the  flavour  had  some- 
what deteriorated,  but  it  is  obviously  a  Melon  of 
fine  quality.  Shown  by  Mr.  E.\Rr.  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Camden    Bayham  Abbey.  Kent. 

Groups. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  A.  Nix, 
Esq.,  Tilgate,  Crawley  (gr. .  Mr.  E.  Neal),  for  a 
large  collection  of  indoor  fruits  grown  without 
the  use  of  fire  heat.  The  exhibit  was  prettily 
decorated  with  Carnation  and  Asparagus 
plumosus  in  vases.  It  included  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines. Melons,  Pears.  Plums  and  Grapes,  all 
in  excellent  condition.  The  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  splendid  and  there 
were  also  good'  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Appley  Towers.  Of  the  Nectarines,  Hum- 
boldt and  Pineapple  were  especially  good,  and 
there  'were  equally  fine  fruits  of  Dymond.  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  Bellegarde  and  Violette 
Hative  Peaches.  The  Pears  included  choice 
specimens  of  William's  Bon  Chretien,  and  there 
were  choice  Jefferson  Plum. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  were  awarded 
a    Silver   Medal    for   40  dishes    of  Apples.     The 


varieties  were  principally  early  sorts  and  all 
were  remarkably  well  coloured.  Among  the 
more  noticeable  dishes  were  Lady  Sudeley,  Jolly 
Miller.  Crimson  Quoining,  Goodenough  s  Non- 
such and  Worcester  Pearmain. 

Messrs.  Ryders,  Ltd..  showed  a  new  runner 
Bean  named  Rajah.  The  pods  were  more  than 
a  foot  long  and  about  1-J  inch  broad.  The 
seeds  are  white  and  very  small.  The  variety 
was  recommended  for  trial  at  Wisley. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dry  Bulb  Show. 

Following  the  custom  of  recent  years  the 
Society  arranged  competitive  classes  for  hardy 
home-grown  bulbs,  but  it  was  very  disappoint- 
ing to  note  the  apparent  apathy  shown  by  our 
British  growers_  who  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  illustrating  that  many  species 
may  Ibe  grown  as  well  in  this  country  as  abroad. 
The  principal  exhibitor  in  the  open  classes  was 
Mr.  George  Monro,  The  Maltings.  Spalding. 
Lincolnshire,  who  showed  excellent  samples  of 
Daffodils  and  Tulips,  which  plainly  illustrated 
that  really  first-class  bulbs  can  be  produced  in 
this  country.  The  bulbs  were  all  of  first  size  and 
shape  and  perfectly  ripened,  and  were  of  the 
varieties  mostly  in  demand  for  market  purposes. 

The  Anglesey  Bulb  Growers'  Association 
showed  two  collections  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips 
from  their  grounds  at  the  place,  the  name  of 
which  has  56  letters,  hut  which,  providentially, 
is  usually  abreviated  to  Llanfair  P.   G. 

The  only  amateur  exhibit  was  from  Mrs. 
Wallis  Tolls,  Woodside,  Weybrtdge  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  Crabh),  which  included*  Daffodils.  Iris 
anglica.   Chionodoxas  and  Scillas. 

Messrs.  Ryder.  Ltd.,  staged  many  excellent 
samples  of  Continental-grown  bulbs. 


SOUTHPORT    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  second  annual  show  of  this  societv  was 
held  in  the  Cambridge  Hall  on  August  13  and 
14.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1919  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  holding  the  exhibition  in 
a  marquee  near  the  sea  shore.  A  gale  arose  and 
brought  down  the  tent,  but  it  was  quicklv  re- 
erected  and   withstood   further  tests. 

The  entries  on  this  occasion  were  fairly  good, 
and  excellent  cottage  garden  and  allotment 
produce  was  staged. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
eight  varieties,  three  excellent  sets  were  ex- 
hibited, the  prize  winners  'being  Mr.  J.  Goul- 
eorn,  Formby;  Mr.  G.  Bowden,  Aintree;  and 
Mr.  W.  Charters,  Formby,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. In  the  premier  set  there  were  excellent 
Cauliflowers,   Tomatos   and    Peas. 

For  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  E.  Tom- 
linson,  Ainsdale,  led  with  good  spikes;  Mr. 
J.  Goulborn  staged  the  winning  set  of  three 
vases.  For  a  dinner-table  decoration  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Knight,  Formby.  won  with  Sweet  Peas,  Mrs.  W. 
Bond  coming  second  with  Roses,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Tomlinson  third  with  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  J. 
Goulborn  had  the  leading  six  bunches  of 
herbaceous  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Preston  the  best 
six  Violas;  Mr.  W.  Blundell.  Southport.  the 
best  Asters ;  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Mosley,  Formby, 
the  finest  six  Roses. 

In  the  classes  open  to  Southport  allotment 
holders.  Messrs  W.  Rimmer.  E.  Rtmmer,  and  H. 
Lloyd  led  for  Potatos  with  excellent  specimens. 
Mr.  E.  Rummer  won  the  premier  position  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  Messrs.  W.  Blundell, 
E.  0.  Hall,  R.  Coop,  and  W.  Robinson  were 
also  first  prize-winners  in  this  section 

In  the  garden  classes  Mr.  J.  Miller  had  the 
best  Kidney  Potatos,  and  secured  the  special 
prize  for  the  best  six  tubers  with  fine  examples 
of   Majestic. 

Messrs.  Herd  Bros..  Penwith.  exhibited  a 
charming  group  of  60  vases  of  Sweet  Peas ; 
the  flowers  were  of  more  than  average  excel- 
lence. A  ^old  medal  was  deservedly  awarded 
to  this  fine  exhibit.  The  Garden  Supplies 
Co..  Liverpool,  contributed  Sweet  Peas  (an  im- 
posing display).  Roses  and  Potatos,  which 
gained   a    silver  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Hvihaway.  Parks  and  Gardens' 
Superintendent,  exhibited  an  attractive  group  of 
hardy  flowers;  and  Messrs.  -T.  and  W.  Birch. 
Seaforth.  showed  a  collection  of  Pot^t-oe, 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — E.E.B.:  The 
poor  colour  of  the  leaves  is,  in  all  probabi'ity, 
due  to  a  low  temperature  and  an  excess  of 
moisture.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  mite,  thrips,  or  any  other  insect  pest, 
nor  was  fungous  attack  dbservable,  conse- 
quently we  are  of  opinion  that  the  failure  is 
due  to  some  cultural  error. 

Cucumber  Plants  Dying  :  J .  M.  The 
material  was  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  trouble;  and  al- 
though the  mycelium  of  some  fungus 
was  present  in  tile  tissues  of  the  stem,  we 
believe  that  the  prime  cause  of  death  is  to  be 
found  in  some  cultural  error  or  a  severe  check 
of  some   kind. 

Fig  and  Vine  Leaves  ;  A.  B.  C.  No  fungus 
was  present  on  either  the  Fig  leaves  or  the 
Vine  leaves.  The  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
latter  is  due  to  intumescences  on  the  under 
sides  of  ihe  foliage,  and  suggests  an  excess 
of  water  at  the  roots  of  the  Vines  and  in  the 
atmosphere  of   the  vinery. 

Moss  in  Lawn  :  E.  A.  G.  If  the  use  of  lawn 
sand  has  failed  to  clear  your  lawn  of  moss 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  drainage  is  at 
fault.  Continue  to  clear  away  as  much  of  the 
moss  as  possible  by  means  of  a  short-toothed 
iron  rake,  but  as  soon  as  possible  have  the 
lawn  effectively  drained  by  means  of  drain 
tiles  Meanwhile,  accumulate  a  quantity  of 
very  light  and  moderately  rich  soil  to  use  as 
a  top  dressing  when  drainage  operations  have 
been  completed  and  the  moss  raked,  from  the 
grass. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  C.  M.  The  specimens  of 
Phloxes  were  so  faded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  identify  the  varieties,  but  we  would  re- 
mind you  that  we  cannot  undertake  the 
naming  of  florists'  varieties  of  flowers. — 
J.  C.  1,  Itea  virginica;  2,  Raphiolepis 
japonica. — A".  P.  We  regret  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  us  to  undertake  the  naming  of 
"florists'  flowers.— IF.  F.  D.  1,  Senecio 
clivorum  ;  2,  Rudbeckia  laciniata ;  3,  Aconi- 
tum  rostratum ;  4,  Myrtus  communis. — 
T.  O'C.  1,  Begonia  Haageana;  2,  Astrantia 
major :  3,  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata,— 
II".  .S'.  Cydonia  (Pyrus)  japonica, — I.  S.  A. 
1,  Campanula  linifolia ;  2,  Buddleia  variabilis 
var. 

Potato  Leaves  Discoloured  :  V.  W.  0.  The 
discoloured  conditions  of  the  Potato  leaves  is 
not  due  to  either  fungus  or  insect.  The  trouble 
is  commonly  known  as  "  rust,"  and  is  pro- 
bably caused  by  weakness  of  ihe  stock,  con- 
sequently a  change  of  seed  should  be  mad  i 
next  season,  or  a  different  variety  should  be 
tried. 

Vapourer  Moth  :  E.  II.  H.  The  caterpillars 
were  those  of  the  Vapourer  Moth  (Orygia  anti- 
qua).  These  caterpillars  are  frequently  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  sometimes 
cause  extensive  damage,  especially  to  Haw- 
thorns. They  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate  paste  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
of  paste  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Violas  Diseased  :  H.  H.  M.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  when  Violas  are  grown  year  after 
year  on  the  same  site  they  become  subject  to 
disease.  The  investigation  of  specimens  re- 
ceived shows  them  to  he  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  Botrytis.  Pull  up  and  burn  all 
affected  growths,  and  where  the  disease  is 
very  bad  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  and 
burn  the  entire*  plant.  Spraying  with  weak 
Bordeaux  mixture,  or  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium,  will  destroy  the  fruiting  stage 
of  the  fungus,  and  thus  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  lint  the  great  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  all  diseased  stems  and  leaves 
shoidd  be  burnt,  otherwise  they  will  prove 
a  source  of  re-infection. 


Communications  Received  —  F.  P.— A  E.  It.— 
W.  0.— A  X.—  H.  C— J.  C— G.  B.—3.  S.— S.  B. 
H     P.  B.-D.    M.— A.    S 
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Length   of 

Day   and 

Blossom   Time 


If  anyone  were  asked  why 
it  is  that  each  kind  of  plant 
brings  forth  its  fruit  and 
blossom  in  due  season ; 
why  Peaches  bloom  so  early 
and  are  so  soon  followed  by  the  Pear  and 
then  by  the  Apple,  he  would,  we  think,  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  an  answer.  Yet  if  the 
recent  discoveries*  of  Messrs.  Garner  and 
Aliard  are  confirmed,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  a  simple  one.  The  authors  found 
the  clue  to  the  answer  in  the  course  Of  their 
study  of  the  behaviour  of  a  giant  variety  of 
Tobacco  (Nicotiana  tabacum)  which,  though 
it  continued  to  grow  throughout  the  year, 
nevertheless  failed  under  ordinary,  field  treat- 
ment to  produce  flowers.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  if  plants  were  brought  into  a 
greenhouse  in  autumn  they  blossomed  during 
the  winter,  and  that  seedlings  grown  during 
the  winter  months  in  greenhouses  blossomed 
in  early  spring.  An  investigation  Of  the 
cause  of  this  [behaviour  showed  'that  the 
period  of  blossoming  was  independent  of  the 
temperature  at  which  the  glasshouses  were 
kept ;  even  though  the  temperature  in  the 
house  was  as  high  as  that  prevailing  during 
summer  months  out  of  doors,  nevertheless 
the  indoor  plants  failed  to  bloom  in  summer. 
Nor  had  the  intensity  of  light  any  influence 
in  determining  blossom  time;  neither  an  in- 
crease' nor  a  decrease  in  light  intensity 
threw  the  giant  Tobacco  out  of  time.  One, 
and  in  the  author's  opinion,  very  unlikely 
conclusion  remained  to  be  drawn,  namely  that 
the  blossoming  time  of  this  plant  was  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  daylight:  and  that 

•"Effect  of  the  Relative  Length  of  Day  and  Night 
and  other  Faotors  of  the  Environment  on  Growth  and 
Reproduction    in   Plants." 


days  of  more  than  a  given  length  prevent  this 
plant  from  blossoming.  Naturally  the  authors 
were  unaware   of  a    curious   anticipation    of 
this   conclusion  which   is   to  be   found   in   an 
account  *   of    the    behaviour    of     a     curious 
marine  worm  known  as  Convoluta  paradoxa. 
This  creature  only  lays  its  maximum  amount 
of  eggs  when   the   hours   of  daylight  neither 
exceed  nor  are  less  than  eight  hours.     This 
animal  breeds  best  in  an  eight-hour  day-      In 
spite,      however,      of     the      unlikelihood      of 
mere    length    of    daylight-time    determining 
blossom  time,   the   authors  proceeded  to  test 
their    hypothesis   and    found    on    all     hands 
evidence  to  confirm  its  accuracy.  The  method 
adopted   consisted  in  controlling   the  number 
of  hours    to    which   plants    were  exposed    to 
light  and   comparing  the  time    of    formation 
of  their  blossoms  with  that  of  similar  plants 
exposed  to  light  throughout  the  day.     Thus 
Aster    linariifolius,     a     wild    American  plant 
which  normally  blossoms  in  September,  was 
"  forced  "    into    bloom    by    June    18   by    the 
simple   expedient    of    limiting    its    daily    ex- 
posure to  light  to  the  hours  between  9  a.m. 
and  4  p.m.     Sister  plants  treated  in  all  res- 
pects similarly,  except  that  they  were  exposed 
to  all  the  daylight  hours,  did  not  bloom  until 
September.     Other  similar  specimens   which 
had    a    twelve-hour    day — exposed    to   light 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. — blossomed  at  an  inter- 
mediate time,    namely   July    19.     Here    evi- 
dently is  a  plant  which  requires  for  blooming 
time  short  daylight  periods.     In  nature  it  has 
to  wait   till   the   autumn   is   approaching  be- 
fore it  gets   in   the  open  the  length  of   day 
that    it    requires.        But    if    the   short    days 
are  given  to  it  by  artificial  means,  it  flowers 
precociously.     Similarly    with  Viola    fimbria- 
tula,   a  wild   species   which  blooms  in  April ; 
of  plants  transferred  from   the  field  on  June 
9,    those    which    had    a    limited    daily    light 
exposure — from   9  a.m.    to  4  p.m.,    produced 
both  open  purple  and  cleistogamous   flowers 
in  July,  but   those  which  had   all   She   hours 
of      daylight      bore      cleistogamous      flowers 
only ;   a   fact  of   special  interest   to   botanists 
who  generally  assume   that  decreasing   light 
intensity    is  the    cause   of    the    formation    of 
cleistogamous  in  lieu  of  normal  open  flowers. 
Nor  is  the  effect  of  shortening  the  daylight 
period  only  to  secure  precocious  blossoming, 
it  includes  also  a   hastening  of  the   time   of 
ripening  of  the  seed. 


National  T5ahlia  Society. — The  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  will  he  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  in  connection  with  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society     Vincent  Square,   Westminster. 

Mr.  Edward  Bull. — The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Edward  Bull,  of  the  firm  of  Bull's  Plant  Food 
Company,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  elected  unopposed  a  Councillor  of  the 
Borough  of  Hove. 

•John  Snell  "  Memorial. — It  is  felt  by  Potato- 
breeders  and  growers  that  some  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  Snell  should  be  established 
in  such  a  way  that  the  work  on  which  Mr.  Snell 
was  engaged  at  the  Potato  trials  at  Ormskirk 
should  be  continued,  and  that  some  stimulus 
should  be  given  in  order  that  his  aims  might  be 
accomplished.  Accordingly,  the  Ormskirk  Potato 
Society  has  opened  a  subscription  list  and  limited 
the  subscriptions  to  one  guinea  eacii.  and  has, 
we  understand,  collected  somewhat  over  £100. 
It  is  proposed  that  (1)  An  oil  painting  of  John 
Snell.  suitably  inscribed,  should  be  hung  in  the 
office  of  the  Potato  Testing  Station  at  Ormskirk. 
(2)  That  two  medals  should  be  given  annually,  a 
silver  and  a  brenze.  Both  medals  to  bear  a  John 
Snell  head,  the  silver  medal  to  be  awarded  to 
the  person  who  had  done  yeoman  service  to  the 
Potato  industry  by  either:  (1)  Organising  new 
methods  of    combating   Potato  diseases    and    by 


"  Plant    Animals:     A     Study    in     SyTnbiosis. 
Keeble.    Cambridge    University    Press. 
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stimulating  improvements  generally ;  (2) 
original  research  in  breeding ;  or  (3)  long  success 
in  producing  new  varieties.  The  bronze  medal 
would  be  awarded  to  the  pea-son  raising  the  best 
seedling,  which,  on  testing  at  Ormskirk  each 
year,  proves  to  be  immune.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Agricultural  Botany  have  been  asked 
to  act  as  trustee  in  this  matter,  and  they  will 
arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work  which, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  properly,  will  cost  in  all  close 
on  £200.  All  interested  in  Potato  breeding, 
Potato  growing  and  Potato  diseases  are  asked  to 
contribute  and  to  send  subscriptions  to  the  Sec- 
retary,  Potato  Testing  Station,   Ormskirk. 

Forestry  Resources  of  the  Empire. — As  a 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  British  Empire 
Fuiestry  Conference,  held  in  London  in  July,  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  framed,  and  these 
have  now  been  issued  as  a  White  Paper.  The 
conference,  which  consisted  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
and  Crown  Colonies,  resolved  that  each  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Empire  should  lay  down  a 
definite  forest  policy  to  be  administered  by  a 
properly  constituted  and  adequate  forest  service. 
Approval  is  given  to  a  scheme  of  research  in 
which  the  chief  problems  are  grouped  under  '.he 
heads  of  the  growing  of  forest  crops  and  the 
utilisation  of  timber  and  other  forest  products. 
The  State  is  declared  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  forestry  research  work,  and  therefore  for  its 
control  and  subsidy.  It  may  be  carried  out  either 
directly  by  the  State  through  its  own  officers  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  universities  or  other 
institutions.  With  regard  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Committee  suggest  that  requirements 
would  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  research 
institute  to  deal  with  problems  connected  with 
the  growing  of  forest  crops,  and  a  research 
organisation  which  should  include  a  central  in- 
stitute to'  deal  with  problems  connected  with  the 
utilisation  of  forest  products.  The  Conference 
further  decided  that  it  should  be  a  primary  duty 
of  forest  authorities  throughout  the  Empire  to 
establish  systematic  schemes  of  forestry  educa- 
tion. The  Conference  strongly  supported  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  con- 
stitution of  an  Imperial  Forestry  Bureau  as 
being  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
forestry  resources  of  the  Empire. 

Syrup  from  Sugar  Beet.— In  view  of  the  short- 
age of  sugar  for  jam-making,  the  following 
method  of  preparing  syrup  from  Sugar  Beet, 
given  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  may 
be  of  use  to  those  who  have  the  fruit  but  not 
the  necessary  sugar  for  making  it  into  jam.:— 
■'  Wash  and  brush,  clean,  peel  thinly,  and  rinse 
in  cold  water  a  dozen  or  more  Sugar  Beets  (not 
ordinary  garden  Beet).  Slice  them  as  thinly  as 
possible  and  put  into  a  large  pot.  Cover  them 
with  water,  adding  more  as  it  evaporates.  With 
the  first  water  add  one  fluid  ounce  or  an  over- 
flowing talblespoonful  of  white  vinegar  for  each 
Beet.  Boil  until  quite  soft,  the  longer  the  more 
sugar,  say  four  or  five  hours.  The  object  of 
the  vinegar  is  to  eliminate  the  salts  in  the  Beet, 
which  make  it  unpalatable.  Strain  off  the  liquid 
in  which  is  the  sugar  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
syrup,  which  may  be  used  for  any  sweetening 
purpose.  When  the  liquid  is  fairly  thick,  it 
may  be  transferred  for  convenience  to  a  smaller 
pan  and  the-  evaporaton  completed.  In  jam- 
making  the  actual  quantity  of  Beet  syrup  re- 
quired per  pound  of  fruit  "should  be  gauged  by 
tasting,  but  ten  good-sized  Beets  should  yield 
syrup  equal  to  one  pound  of  white  sugar.  Part 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  Beet  liquid  may  be 
done  after  the  fruit  is  added,  when  the  longer 
the  boiling  the  more  concentrated  and  sweeter 
will  be  the  preserve. 

Increased  Prices  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia- 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  railway  rates,  which 
came  into  force  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  sanctioned  tin 
jiincrease  of  t!he  iagreecl  aniax.rmjuni  prj&es  tor 
sulphate  of  ammonia  by  3s.  lid.  per  ton  in  Hi" 
case  of  all  deliveries  made  on  or  after  Septem 
ber  1,  1920,  except  when  such  deliveries  ■>''' 
in  fulfilment  of  existing  unconditional  contracts 
for  delivery  at  the  original  prices.  The  origin. 1 1 
maximum  prices  will  also  remain  in  force  for 
deliveries  made  ex  works  or  by  road. 
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Destruction  of  Eel- Worms  in  Narcissi. — Mr. 
J.  K.  Ramsbotton.  (working  in  conjunction  with 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Monro,  Limited,  on 
their  bulb  tWm  at  Spalding)  and  Messrs.  Chas. 
Hearson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  have  perfected 
an  apparatus  whereby  bulbs  affected  by  eel- 
worm  may  be  treated  by  the  hot-water  system. 
In  all  cases  where  the  hot-water  cure  has  been 
tried  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature,  which  is  neces- 
sary both  for  the  killing  of  the  eel-worms  and 
preventing  injury  to  the  bulbs  themselves.  This 
difficulty  has,  we  understand,  been  effectively 
overcome  in  the  machine  invented  by  Messers 
Hearson  and  Co.  The  machine,  of  which  a 
demonstration  was  given  at  Spalding  on 
August  3,  has  been  designed  to  treat  li  cwt.  of 
bulbs  at  a  time.  The  bulbs  are  put  into  a  sort 
of  gunny-bag.  and  these  in  turn  are  put  into 
the  inner  perforated  tank.  Four  bags,  holding 
about  42  lb.  of  bulbs,  are  treated  at  a  charge. 
The  heat  may  be  generated  by  oil,  gas  or  by 
electricity.  The  temperature  that  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  is  110°  F.,  and  this  is  secured  by 
a  thermostatic  arrangement  that  appears  to  work 
admirably.  Other  machines  are  being  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  specialists.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  machine  will  also  be  effec- 
tual for  kilUng  the  destructive  Narcissus  fly 
larvae.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Charles  Hearson 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  recently  taken  over  by 
Messrs.  Spratt's  Patent,  Limited,  and  has  a 
reputation  amongst  scientists  for  its  biological, 
chemical    and   physiological   research   apparatus.' 

Heliopsis  "  Orange  King."  —  Mr.  Arthur 
Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  points 
out  that  the  variety  of  Heliopsis  exhibited  by 
his  firm,  which  gained!  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
was  named  "  Orange  King,"  and  not  Golden 
Dream,  as  given  in  our  report  on  page  113. 

"Canon  "  Hall  Muscat  Grape.— Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vol.  XLV.,  clears  up  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  origin  of  this  variety  of  Grape 
and  gives  the  correct  rendering  of  the  name  as 
Cannon  Hall.  He  writes  as  follows: — "Is  there 
any  means  of  regaining  orthography  for  the 
Cannon  Hall  Grape,  which  is  generally  quoted  as 
'  Caron  Hall.'  or  even  Canon  Hale'?  I's 
sponsor  was  not  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  but  my 
grandfather.  John  Spencer  Stanhope,  of  Cannnii 
Hall,  near  Barnsley.  When  travelling  in  Greece 
in  1814,  he  sent  home  cuttings  of  various  vines, 
and  one  of  these  originated  the  Cannon  Hall 
Grape.  He  exhibited  it  at  Versailles  about  1822. 
and  as  it  beat  all  competitors  there,  he  presented 
a  plant  of  it  to  the  Botanical  Society  in  London, 
and  allowed  it  to  become  public  property  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  named  the 
'  Cannon  Hall  Grape'  The  original  vine  came 
to  grief  about  thirty  years  ago  through  a  ladder 
falling  on  it."  There  has  been  much  diversity  ni 
opinion  as  to  the  proper-  spelling  of  the  nam-, 
but  Canon  Hall  has  been  accepted  as  the  correct 
rendering  bv  pon.ologists  in  the  past.  Ban-on  in 
Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  states  that  the  origin  of 
this  Grape  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  earliest 
trace  of  at  is  at  Canon  Hall,  Yorkshire,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Lord  Bagot.  It  is  figured 
in  The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Soci'tv 
2nd  series,  I.,  p.  169.  Mr.  Pickering's  note 
no.  only  settles  the  correct  nomenclature  but 
clears  up  the  origin  of  this  famous  Grape. 

Legacy  for  a  Recreation  Ground.— The  late  Mr 
Mullin,  J.P.,  of  Oldham,  Lancashire  who  died 
on  June  24  last,  leaving  an  estate  of  the  .>roes 
value  of  £11.009,  left  the  residue  of  his  estate 
to  Oldham  Corporation  for  providing  :i  play- 
ground or  recreation  ground  for  the  borough. 

"  Buckeye  "  Draining  Machine  —The  Ministry 
of  Agncilture  has  arranged  for  a  public,  de- 
monstration of  the  "  Buckeye "  Draining 
Machine,  to  be  held  on  Sir  Douglas  Newton's 
estate  at  Croxton  Park,  St.  Neots.  The  machine 
juts  trenches  for  tile  drains,  and  an  extensive 
series  of  such  drains  will  be  shown.  A  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  machine  appeared 
in  the  Ministry's  Journal  for  February  last. 
The  machine  is  working  on  the  estate,  and  can 
be  seen  urj  to  September  8. 


Agricultural  Training  for  Disabled  Ex  Service 
Men. — Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  for  the  training  of  disabled  ex- 
Service  men  in  the  various  lorms  of  agriculture 
(including  horticulture,  market  gardening,  and 
poultry-keepirg)  under  the  Government  scheme 
for  the  training  and  re-settlement  of  disabled 
men.  Training  is  .liven,  as  a  general  rule,  for 
a  period  :-f  twelve  months  at  special  training 
centres  established  by  the  Ministry  in  different 
parts  of  Fngland  and1  Wales  under  the  local 
administration  of  County  Agricultural  Execu- 
tive Committees.  In  view  of  the  limited  capa- 
city of  agriculture  f.s  an  indrsiry  to  absorb  dis- 
abled men,  it  has  been  decided  that  no  further 
applications  from  disabled  ex-Service  men  for 
agricultural  training  will  be  considered  unless 
the  application  has  been  lodged  with  the  man's 
Local  War  Pensions  Committee  on  or  before 
September  30th,  1920.  Moreover,  no  applicant 
will  be  accepted  for  agricultural  training  unless 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural  Executive 
Committee  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
he  will  become  fitted,  physically  and  otherwise, 
to  follow  on    agricultural   occupation. 

New  Superintendent  of  Cambridge  Botanic 
Gardens. — Mr.  F.  G.  Preston,  whose  portrait  is 
reproduced  below  has  been  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  University  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Cambridge.  For  some  eleven  years  Mr. 
Preston   has  filled   the   office   of   foreman  of  the 


Fig.  50. — mr.  f.  g.  PRESTON,  the  new  svperin 

TENDENT    OF  THE    CAMBRIDGE    BOTANIC    GARDENS. 

outdoor  department,  and  in  recent  years  has 
acted  as  senior  foreman  of  the  gardens.  The  new 
superintendent  was.  for  five  years  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens and  previously  to  that  he  had  general  ex- 
perience in  private  establishments.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  new  superintendent  will  possess  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.  In  his  capacity  of  fore- 
nan  he  was  very  successful  in  the  management 
of  the  staff  under  his  control,  and  the  appoint- 
ment is  sure  to  be  a  popular  one  in  the  gardens. 
A  few  years  ago  he  instituted  a  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Sooietv,  which  attracted 
many  of  the  young  gardeners  in  the  district,  and 
is  doing  good  work.  The  demands  upon  a 
bctanic  garden  official  are  many  and  varied,  and 
the  position  calls  for  one  who,  like  Mr.  Preston, 
possesses,  besides  technical  skill,  urbanity  and 
courtesy.  Mr.  Preston  has  contributed  several 
articles  to  these  pages,  accompanied  by  excellent 
photographs  of  his  own  taking. 

Official  Appointments. — The  following  appoint- 
ments are  announced  in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  So. 
6.  1920:— Mr.  W.  Newell,  Mycologist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Agriculture,  Trinidad  ;  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations, 
Jamaica,  as  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture 
and  Government  Botanist  in  that  Colony ;  Mr. 
T.  G.  Mason,  B.A.,  as  the  Economic  Botanist  in 


the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  West 
Indies;  Mr.  F.  G.  Harcourt,  Sub-foreman  on  the 
gardening  staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  as 
Agricultural  Superuitend'ent,  Antigua,  Leeward 
Islands ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Jack,  Agricultural  In- 
structor, Agricultural  Department,  Federated 
Malay  States,  as  Economic  Botanist  in  the 
Department ;  Mr.  J.  N.  Milsum,  Superintendent 
of  Government  Plantations,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Federated  Malay  States,  as  Assistant 
Agriculturist  in  the  Department ;  Capt.  J. 
McDonald,  B.Sc.,  of  Bristol  University,  as 
Assistant  Mycologist  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, British  East  Africa;  Major  R.  T.  Wick- 
ham,  late  pilot  officer.  Royal  Air  Force,  as  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  Officer  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Uganda. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — 
Tuesday,  September  7 : — Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees  meet;  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  meet;  National  Dahlia 
Society's  Show.  Wednesday,  September  8: — 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Annual 
Exhibition  (2  davs)  ;  Edinburgh  Royal  Cale- 
donian Society's  Show  (2  days).  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 10 :— Newarthill  Society's  Show. 
Saturday.  September  11  :— Avonbridge  Society's 
Show  ;  "  Kilbarchan  Society's  Show ;  Selkirk 
Society's  Show. 

"  The     Gardeners'     Chronicle "     Seventy-five 

Years  Ago.— Potato  Murrain.— A  letter  from  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  another  column,  connects  the 
Potato  murrain  with  the  artaoks  of  a  kind  of 
mould,  analogous  to  that  to  which  Mr.  Hassall 
attributes  the  destruction  of  decaying  Apples, 
and  Professor  Bell  has  favoured  us  with  some 
observations  which  entirely  confirm  this  opinion. 
And  this  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected;  for 
as  soon  as  living  matter  loses  its  force,  as  soon 
as  diminished  vitality  takes  the  place  of  the 
customary  vigour,  all  sorts  of  parasites  acquire 
power,  and  contend  for  its  destruction.  It  is  so 
with  all  plants  and  all  animals,  even  with  man 
himself.  Pirst  comes  feebleness,  next  incipient 
decav.  and  then  spring,  up  myriads  of  crea- 
tures whose  life  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
decomposing  bodies  "f  their  neighbours.  Cold 
and  wet,  acting  upon  the  Potato  while  enervated 
by  excessive  and  sudden  growth,  caused  a  rapid 
diminution  of  vitality,  portions  died  and  de 
caved,  and  communicated  the  contagion  to  the 
parts  in  contact  with  them;  thus  was  prepared 
a  field  on  which  the  mouldiness  could  establish 
itself,  and  the  moment  this  was  effected  the  evil 
gained  new  vigoar;  for  once  in  possession  of  a 
decayed  spot,  the  spawn  (or  mycelium)  of  the 
mouldings  spreads  rapidly  into  parts  to  all  ap- 
pearance still  uninjured.  And  thus  an  evil  in 
itself  too  great  becomes  infinitely  increased. 
This  fact  is  of  the  first  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preservation  during,  winter  of  what 
may  remain  of  the  crop.  It  will  never  do  to  pit 
the  Potatos  in  heaps,  covered  with  straw  and 
earth.  If  this  system  is  pursued  we  anticipate 
the  total  decav  of  such  heaps.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that,  with  all  possible  care,  the 
Potatos  -.-ill  be  so  sorted  that  no  infected  rubers 
shall  be  left  in  the  heaps.  One  such  tuber  will 
communicate  the  malady  to  a  ton,  for  it  will 
soon  form  mouldiness  on  its  own  surface;  the 
Pr.tatos  in  contact  with  it  will  be  infected  ;  they 
will  give  it  to  their  neighbours,  and  so  on. 

In  the  process  of  pitting,  every  Potato  must 
be  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  solid  earth. 
Then,  if  cne  tuber  decays,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  spread  the  mischief,  because,  being  imbedded 
in  soil,  it  will  not  be  in  contact  with  others. 
Potatos,  therefore,  should  be  stored  in  heaps; 
a  single  layer  of  them  should  be  covered  with 
earth,  veil  worked  in  between  them;  then 
another  layer  should  be  thoroughly  imbedded  as 
before,  and  so  on.  If  straw  couldi  be  had,  we 
should  even  be  inclined  to  thatch  tie  heaps,  so 
as  to  keen  them  dry;  and.  at  nil  events,  if  they 
are  irv  the  open  air  we  should  draw  trenches 
round  then  si  as  to  carry  off  all  the  water.  Wet 
is  favourable  to  decay,  and  also  to  the  attacks 
of  mould  plpnts;  dryness  is  an  enemy  to  both. 
The  drier,  therefore,  the  Potatos  can  be  kept 
in  their  pits  the  more  chance  there  will  be  of 
keeping  sound  those  that  are  so  when  laid  up. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  unari  gar- 
deners ihe  extreme  importance  of  this  pre- 
caution.— Card.  Ckron..  September  6.  lSA'v 
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The  British  Charophyta. 

This*,  the  most  recent  volume  of  the  Hay 
Society's  publications,  is  issued  to  the  suu- 
scribers  for  the  year  1917,  and  bears  that  data 
on  the  back  of  the  cover;  the  title  page  recoids 
the  actual  year  of  publication.  British  botanists 
have  long  been  expecting  the  monograph  of  the 
British  representatives  of  this  remarkably 
isolated  group  of  cellular  cryptogams,  to  which 
the  brothers  Henry  and  James  Groves  had 
devoted  many  years  of  study  and  observation. 
The  much  regretted  death  of  Henry  Groves,  in 
1912,  deferred  the  completion  of  the  work,  but 
his  brother  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
collaboration  of  Canon  Bullock-Webster,  and  we 
trust  that  there  will  he  no  undue  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volume.  The  work  is 
fittingly  dedicated  to  Henry  Groves,  "  who  did 
much  to  advance  the  study  of  the  British 
Charophyta,  and  upon  whose  work  much  of  the 
systematic  portion  of  the  following  pages  is 
based." 

Botanists  of  the  generation  which  is  no  longer 
young  nave  tender  recollections  of  Chara,  which 
in  the  eighties  of  last  century  was  studied  as  a 
plant-type  in  elementary  classes.  For  study  of 
simple  structure,  following  the  course  of  develop- 
ment and  observing  the  streaming  movement  of 
the  protoplasm  Chora  was  an  excellent  subject: 
but  later  it  was  realised  that  as  a  plant  type  it 
was  isolated,  and  led  the  student  no  further. 
However,  as  a  group  for  special  study,  particu- 
larly for  the  microscopist,  the  C  haras  offer  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  subject,  and  botanists 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  brothers  Groves 
and  Canon  Bullock-Webster  for  the  painstaking 
and  scientific  systematic  presentation  of  the 
group. 

In  the  introduction,  the  authors  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  various  views  which  have  been 
held  as  to  the  rank  and  position  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  should  be  accorded  to  the 
Charophyta.  Early  botanists  placed  the  few 
members  known  to  them  under  Equisetum  or 
Hippuris,  but  Linnaeus  regarded  them  as  a  genus 
of  Algae.  In  the  present  monograph,  the 
authors  follow  Sachs  in  considering  the  group 
as  a  separate  division,  co-ordinate  with  the 
Thallophvta.  The  existence  of  fossil  remains 
in  the  Lower  Oolite  demonstrates  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  group,  which  at  the  present  day 
is  distributed  almost  throughout  the  world. 
Though  normally  growing  entirely  submerged  in 
fresh  or  brackish  water,  subte'rrestrial  states 
of  a  few  species  are  very  occasionally  found  in 
hog-heads,  and  the  nearly  dried  up  beds  of  small 
streams.  The  most  hardy  and  ubiquitous  is 
Chara  fragilis,  which  occurs  "  in  every  country 
and  clime,  in  ice  water  at  the  north  and  in  the 
hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone."  The  most 
favourable  habitat  is  on  soft  thick  mud,  and  For 
this  reason  the  ditches  of  our  Eastern  Fen 
Country  and  the  Norfolk  Broads  are  particularly 
prolific. 

As  the  first  British  record,  Gerard's  Herhall 
(ed.  Johnson,  1633),  is  cited,  where  two  kinds 
of  "  Horse-taile  "  are  mentioned,  both  of  which 
are  referable  to  Chara  vulgaris. 

Fifty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  a 
general  account  of  the  structure  and  develop. 
ment,  which  are  well  illustrated  by  numerous 
text-figures.  There  is  also  a  glossary  'of  technical 
terms  used  in  special  relation  to  tlie  group,  and 
a  table  of  the  Latin  adjectival  terms  used  in  the 
systematic  descriptions  of  the  species. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  work  out  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Charophyta  in  the  British  Isles 
was  the  Review  nf  the  British  Ohardceae.  by 
H.  and  J.  Groves,  printed  in  the  Journal  f 
Botany,  in  1880.  Since  then  a  series  of  pane's 
by  these  authors  in  the  same  Journal  has  con- 
tinued the  work,  including  descriptions  and 
figures  of  fresh  species  added  to  the  British  list, 
new  County  records  and  other  notes.  In  the 
present  monograph  the  authors  recognise  six 
genera  grouped  under  the  divisions  Nitellae  in- 
cluding Nitella  and  Tolvpella.  and  Chareae,  in- 
cluding      the      genera       Nitellopsis,       Lam'pro- 


thamnium,  Lychnothamnus  and  Chara.  Lychnd- 
thamnus  is  not  represented  in  Britain.  The 
remaining  five  genera  include  32  British  species, 
ten  of  which  belong  to  Nitella  and  16  to  Chara. 
Keys  are  supplied  to  the  genera  and  to  the 
British  species.  Full  descriptions  in  English 
are  given  of  genera  aud  species,  the  synonymy 
and  geographical  distribution  have  been  carefully 
worked  out,  and  references  are  given  to  litera- 
ture and  ex-siccata;  notes  on  variation,  affini- 
ties and  other  points  of  interest  are  also  in- 
cluded under  each  species.  The  plates,  most  of 
which  are  from  drawings  by  Miss  Mary  Groves, 
are  beautifully  executed,  and  .are  an  important 
feature  of  the  volume.      At   B.  B. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


OSMANTHUS   ARMATUS. 

Fon  this  very  distinct  and  remarkable  ever- 
green (see  Fig.  51)  our  gardens  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  introduced  a  living  plant 
for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  from  China  in 
1902.      He  describes  it  as  a  rare  plant   in  a  wild 


SEXECIO  GRETII  AND  S.  LAXIFOLIUS. 
IF.  T.  S.  calls  attention  on  page  49  to  two 
of  the  shrubby  Groundsels  of  New  Zealand, 
which  certainly  deserve  oultiivataon  in  this 
couMbry  where  the  oiimate  permits  of  their  lull 
development,  but  It  hat,  so  d'air  as  I  have  seen, 
is  only  in  our  milder  districts.  The  hardier 
of  the  two  species  mentioned  by  11*.  T.  S.  is 
Senecio  laxifolius,  from  the  South  Island ;  but 
it  is  far  inferior  in  briililiiiamcy  and  profusion  of 
bloom  to  S.  Greyii  from  the  North  Island,  nor 
does  it  grow  to  the  same  size.  I  would  discard 
it  aiLtogetheir  iin  favour  of  the  other,  were  it  not 
that  it  conies  into  Mower  six  weoks  later  than  S. 
Greyii,  which  began  here  this  year  on  June  12, 
S.  laxifolius  following  on  July  21.  Iuteraned- 
iate  in  date  between  these  two,  and  very  similar 
in  bearing  large  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  is 
S.  Hunitii  from  the  Chatham  Islands,  wliioh 
opened  its  first  bloom  on  Juno  21.  This  Ls  a 
much  loftier  subject  than  the  other  two,  attain- 
ing almost  the  height  of  a  small  tree;  but 
flowering  freely  when  no  more  than  three  feet 
high.  A  fourth  species  of  this  interesting 
family  began  to  flower  here  on  July  3,  produc- 
ing short  racemes  of  rayless  flowers  devoid  of 
ornamental  quality.  The  shining  leathery  leaves, 
ivy  green    above,    and   clothed  with  buff   tomen- 


FlC,.    51. — OSMANTHUS  ARMATUS. 


♦  The     BriMth    Charophyta.     by     Jumps     Groves     ami 
George    Russell    Bullock-Webater.        Vol     I  .    Nit™ll 

,,  '"-J   W;   Iiv'   141-  witl>   20  P'atos   and  85   text-figs; 
Hay  Society.  London.  iir>0. 


state,  occurring  in  woods  throughout  Western 
Hupeh.  In  texture  its  leaves  are  amongst  the 
sliffest  and  hardest  among  hardy  shrubs;  they 
are  three  inches  to  six  inches  long,  three-quarters 
to  one  and  a-lialf  inch  wide,  oblong-lanceolate, 
sharply  and  coarsely  toothed1,  the  netted  vena- 
tion very  conspicuous  on  both  surfaces,  and 
quite  glabrous.  Like  other  species  of  Osman- 
thus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  spiny-toothed  on 
juvenile  plants,  they  change  their  character  as 
the  plants  get.  older,  until  ultimately  they  bear 
leaves  scarcely  toothed  at  all,  or  even  quite  en- 
tire. Probably  none  of  the  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion has  jet  reached  this  stage;  when  they  do 
they  will  apparently  be  less  striking  than  they 
are  now.  That  will  be  compensated  for  in 
some  measure  by  the  production  of  the  fragrant, 
creamy-white  blossoms  which  come  in  clusters 
in  the  leaf-axils,  each  flower  about  .'ill.  wide. 
The  fruit  is  egg  shaped.  Jin.  long,  and  is  de- 
scribed ast  "\ -inlet-black."  This  Osmanthus— 
a  near  ally  of  (he  Olive — is  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  iioine  counties,  ami  thrives  well  in  rich 
loamy  soil.  II  is  easily  increased  by  means  of 
cut  lings.     B. 


turn  beneath,  give  it  distinction  as  an  alttracti"* 
evergreen.     Jlcrhert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 
MYRTLES. 

Varieties  of  the  delightful,  old-world,  ever- 
green Myrtle  should  always  be  grown  in  the 
flower  garden.  In  districts  where  the  Myrtle 
fails  to  survive  the  winters  in  the  open,  either  as 
a  bush  or  against  a  south  wall,  it  may  easily  be 
grown  in  tubs,  copper  vessels  or  Italian  oil  jars, 
and  given  the  protection  of  a  house  in  winter. 
In  such  receptacles  Myrtles  are  admirable  sub- 
jects for  the  embellishment  of  the  formal  garden, 
the  terrace  and  the  portico.  Standards  of  the 
common  Myrtle  (Mvrtus  communis),  if  carefully 
shaped,  are  useful  for  some  bedding  schemes. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  root  readily  if 
inserted  in  a  cold  frame  at  the  present  time. 

Branches  6  in.  long,  inserted  in  bottles  of 
water  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  cool  green- 
house, will  also  form  roots.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
65°  to  germinate.  When  in  flower  one  Myrtle 
planl  in  a  dwelling-room  will  fill  the  air  with 
exquisite   fragrance.     Sidney   Zegg. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  Bbiscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  B.  Ltsaqht,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 
The  Cool  House. — The  chief  occupants  of  the 
cool  Orchid  houses  are  the  various  species  and 
hybrids  of  Oduntoglossum  and  the  Odontiodas. 
In  many  collections  these  beautiful  plants  are 
represented  in  large  numbers,  and  when  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  grown,  their  free 
flowering  qualities,  and  their  decorative  value  are 
considered  it  is  surprising  that  this  group 
of  Orchids  is  not  more  largely  cultivated. 
In  a  collection  of  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas 
there  will  be  some  plants  in  bloom  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  consequence,  repotting 
will  be  spread  over  a  long  period.  The  majority 
of  these  Orchids  flower  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
potting may  be  done  at  the  end  of  August 
or  early  in  September.  The  cool  nights  and 
humid  '  atmosphere  prevailing  now  are  more 
conducive  to  root  action  than  excessively  hot 
weather,  and  the  plants  are  less  likely  to  lose 
their  leaves. 

Potting  Compost. — The  compost  suitable  for 
Odontoglossums  consists  of  Al  fibre  and  good 
peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  chopped 
Sphagnum-moss  and  finely  crushed  crocks.  When 
good  peat  is  obtainable,  it  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  various  fibres.  Partly  decayed 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  may  be  added,  especially  if 
the  plants  do  not  grow  freely.  Ordinary  flower 
pots  should  be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  drainage  material,  which  should  be  covered 
with  either  a  small  quantity  of  Sphagnum-moss 
or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost.  It  is 
important  that  repotting  should  be  done  at  the 
right  time,  and  this  is  when  roots  are  about  to 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  new  growth. 
Plants  in  small  pots  may  be  potted  without 
much  disturbance  to  the  roots,  but  when  the 
compost  has  become  sour,  or  the  growths  haw 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pot,  the  plants  will  need 
more  attention,  but  over-potting  should  be 
guarded  agninst.  Where  the  old  compost  is 
in  a  decayed  condition,  it  should  be  shaken 
from  the  roots.  and,  if  any  of  the 
latter  are  dead,  they  should  be  cut 
away.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  back  pseudo-bulbs  to  two 
or  three  behind  each  growing  point.  The  new 
compost  should  be  pressed  fairly  firmly  about  the 
bases  of  the  plants  and  brought  up  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  receptacle.  When  potting  is  com- 
pleted, give  sufficient  water  to  wet  the  whole  of 
the  compost.  Specimens  shifted  with  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots  will  need  close  attention, 
or  the  ball  of  soil  will  hecome  dry,  while  the 
fresh   material  will  be  quite  moist. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John    Coutts,    Foreman,    Royal    Botanic    Gnrdens, 
Kew. 

"  Malmaison  "  Carnations  —Layers  that  are 
well  rooted  should  be  watered  freely  the 
day  before  it  is  proposed  to  lift  them. 
In  common  with  all  composts  for  Car- 
nations in  pots,  the  potting  soil  should 
consist  largely  of  good  medium  loam,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  little  leaf  soil.  Lime 
in  some  form  is  essential  for  the  health  of  all 
Carnations,  and  may  he  supplied  in  the  form 
of  old  mortar  rubbish,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  supplying  the  lime  and  securing 
porosity.  A  five-inch  potful  of  fine  bone  meal 
should  be  added  to  every  bushel  of  compost, 
and  also  a  seven-inch  potful  of  dry  wood  ash, 
which  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  potash  con- 
tent. The  rooted  layers  may  be  potted  into 
Iwge  sixty-sized  pots,  but  where  they  have 
rooted  freely  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  pots  of 
a  larger  size.  Stand  the  young  plants  in  cold 
frames,  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days  after 
potting,  if  the  weather  is  bright.  When  new 
roots  have  formed  afford  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 


the  foliage  dry,  as  a  stagnant  atmosphere  and 
moisture  on  the  foliage  promote  just  the  con- 
ditions to  start  "  rust  "  disease.  As  they  re- 
quire it,  successional  batches  of  perpetual  flower- 
ing Carnations  should  be  potted. 

Richardia  africana.— Where  Arum  Lilies  were 
planted  out  they  should  now  be  lifted  and 
potted.  A  few  days  before  lifting  the  roots 
should  be  cut  around  with  a  sharp  spade.  Where 
they  are  in  demand  for  cut  blooms,  or  as  large 
f--peciruens,  Riehardias  are  best  placed  in  ten- 
inch  or  twelve-inch  pots,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses strong  single  crowns  in  six-inch  or  seven- 
inch  pots  are  most  useful.  Where  they  have 
been  rested  in  pots  Riehardias  should  be  turned 
out  and  repotted.  They  are  gross  feeding  sub- 
jects, and  require  a  rich  compost,  which  is  best 
supplied  by  adding  well  decayed  cow  manure 
to  the  potting  soil.  When  in  full  growth 
Riehardias  respond  to  liberal  supplies  of  diluted 
liquid  manure. 

Calceolaria Put   on    herbaceous    Calceolarias 

as  they  require  it,  giving  them  a  light,  rich 
compost,  and  at  all  times  providing  them  with  a 
cool,  moist  position,  in  a  low  pit,  where  they 
mav  be  kept  close  to  the  roof  glass.  Continue 
to  propagate,  by  means  of  cuttings,  such  species 
and  hybrids  as  C.  integrifolia,  C.  hyssopifolia, 
C.  angustiifolia,  C.  Clibranii  and  C.   Allardii. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By   H-    Whkklbb,   Gardiner   to   Mrs.    Jmtnbb,   WenToe 

CAetl*.  near  Cardiff. 
Cauliflowers. — Autumn-sown  Cauliflowers  pro- 
duce better  results  than  those  raised  in  heat 
in  the  early  spring.  Seeds  should  be  sown  now 
in  soil  of  not  too  rich  a  nature  and  in  a  position 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  To  keep  them  sturd\  . 
the  seedlings  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  and  allowed  a  distance  of  four 
inches  apart.  Before  the  approach  of  severe 
weather,  they  should  be  potted  into  five-inch 
puts  or  transferred  to  a  position  where  they  may 
lie  protected  by  movable  lights.  Early  Snow- 
bull.  Magnum  Bonum.  Early  London,  and  Early 
Giant  are  varieties  suitable  -for  present  sowing 

Celery.— About  this  time  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  earthing  Celery  which  is  growing  in 
trenches.  This  operation  should  be  done  whilst 
the  plants  and  soil  are  in  a  dry  condition.  After 
removing  useless,  outside  leaves  and  offshoots, 
the  plants  and  the  soil  to  be  used  for  earthing 
up  should  be  dusted  freely  with  slaked  lime 
as  a  deterrent  to  slugs.  To  prevent  the  soil 
reaching  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  the  latter 
should  be  enclosed  in  paper,  lightly  tied,  to 
keep  it  in  position.  Not  more  than  four  inches 
of  soil  should  be  added  on  one  occasion,  and 
successional  earthings  should  take  place  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  until  sufficient  to  complete  the 
blanching  has  been  added.  The  soil  placed 
around  the  plants  should  be  in  a  fine  state  and 
not  packed  too  lightly.  After  each  operation  of 
earthing  the  ties  should  be  removed,  or  they 
may  cause  restricted  growth. 

Spring  Cabbages. — The  earliest  sown  plants  are 
ready  for  transference  to  their  permanent  posi- 
tions. To  prevent  the  seedlings  receiving  a 
check  should  the  weather  be  dry,  water  the 
seed-bed  the  day  previous  to  transplanting. 
This  crop  requires  rich  ground,  and  unless  it 
is  planted  in  soil  that  was  well  manured  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure 
should  be  applied.  After  digging  the  ground, 
make  it  firm  to  prevent  the  plants  developing 
soft,  sappy  growth,  conditions  which  favour 
injury  during  the  winter  from  severe  frost. 
Plant  firmly,  but  not  deeply,  in  shallow  drills 
and  afterwards  water  the  roots.  Large  varieties 
should  be  allowed  a  distance  of  one  foot  nine 
inches  each  way,  but  the  rows  for  smaller  varie- 
ties should  be  'fifteen  inches  apart  and  one  foot 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Future  cultiva- 
tion will  replace  the  soil  in  th,e  drills  and  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  stems — a  distinct  advant- 
age during  severe,  rough  weather.  After  the 
wet  summer,  slugs  are  proving  more  troublesome 
than  usual ;  to  guard  against  injury  from  these 
pests,  each  plant  should  have  a  mound  of  fine 
ashes   placed    around   it. 


THE  HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    PlTHUN,    Gardener    to    C.    A.    C»IN,    Esq.,    J  P., 
The    Node,    Codioote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Peaches These      fruits     are     ripening     very 

slowly  this  year  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cold 
nights  experienced  of  late.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  remove  a  few  of  the  leaves,  or  tie  back  any 
that  intercept  the  sun's  rays.  This  will  also 
assist  greatly  in  the  colouring  of  the  fruit. 
See  that  the  roots  have  sufficient  moisture ;  trees 
planted  at  the  foot  of  high,  south  walls  require 
water  very  frequently.  Whenever  water  is 
applied  let  it  be  given  copiously.  Tre,es  of  later 
varieties,  that  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  may  be 
assisted  by  giving  them  a  dressing  of  a  concen- 
trated fertiliser.  Liquid  manure  from  the  farm- 
yard is  to  be  recommended ;  its  application 
should  be  discontinued  immediately  the  fruit 
is  approaching  ripeness.  The  foliage  should  be 
syringed  in  the  afternoons  of  warm  days  to  ward 
off  red  spider.  Attend  to  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits  as  they  ripen  and  store  them  in  a  well- 
ventilated  fruit-room  until  they  are  required 
for  use.  If  stored  on  wood  wool,  the  fruits  will 
keep  in  a  better  condition  if  they  are  moved  on 
frequent  occasions. 

Nectarines The    remarks    on    Peaches    with 

regard  to  watering  and  feeding  of  the  trees 
apply  equally  to  Nectarines. 

Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries. — This  crop  is 
very  promising  this  year,  as  a  large  amount  of 
rain  fell  during  the  growing  season  and  added 
much  to  the  vigour  of  the  flower  trusses. 
Where  these  have  not  yet  been  given  support, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  temporary  trellis 
along  the-  rows.  Drive  stout  stakes  in  the 
ground  at  each  end  of  the  row  and  others  at 
intervals  in  the  row.  Stout  tar  string  or  wire 
may  be  strained  horizontally  from  post  to  post, 
which  should  be  six  to  seven  feet  in  height. 
Wire  or  stout  string  may  then  be  strained  on 
top  to  support  the  netting  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  birds.  The  best  varieties  to  grow  are  Belle 
de  Fontenay,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  the  new 
perpetual  Raspberry  Lloyd  George.  This  lasl 
variety  was  sent  me  for  trial  four  y,ea/rs  ago, 
and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  cropping 
qualities.  It  produces  its  fruit  in  large  clusters, 
the  berries  are  of  a  large  size,  and  the  flavour  is 
excellent.  As  an  experiment  this  year,  when 
thinning  the  young  growths  in  April,  I  planted 
a  row  about  25  yards  in  length  to  produce  canes 
for  next  season's  planting.  But  to  my  surprise. 
a  good  percentage  of  these  will  give  mp  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  late  fruit  this  autumn. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  JonniN,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  SriNDt»  Cut, 
M.P..    Ford    Manor,    LingrSeld,    Surrey. 

Pot  Strawberries.— Owing  to  the  moist 
weather  young  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  have 
made  rapid  growth,  and  watering  from  this 
time  onward  will  be  a  most  important  op,eration. 
Frequent  changes  of  position,  or  rearranging  of 
the  plants  are  favourable  to  healthy  and  sturdy 
growth,  gradually  extending  th,e  space  as  the 
foliage  increases,  and  removing  weeds  and 
runners  as  become  necessary.  All  the  plants 
should  be  carefully  watered  by  hand  in  prefer 
ence  to  using  the  hose  over  the  leaves  on 
scorching,  hot.  days.  Syringing  the  plants 
on  fine  evenings  with  soft  water  will 
help  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
pots  and  the  quality  of  the  compost  as  to  tl"' 
use  of  stimulants.  As  a  rule,  iiot-bound  plants 
will  benefit,  by  having  weak  diluted  liquid  ami 
soot-water  applied  to  them  to  the  end  of 
September,  to  help  to  build  up  the  crowns. 
Let  the  plants  be  open  to  sun  and  light  and 
keep  the  soil  free  from  worms;  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  crowns  will  then  have  favourable 
conditions  for  ripening  in  this  cold,  sunless 
weather. 

Melons Hasten     the     development,     of     these 

plants  with  all  possible  rneed  by  closing  the  house 
enrlv  with  sun-heat  and  moisture,  according  to 
the  "state  of  the  fruits.  This  early  closing  will 
economise  fire  heat,  but  the  time  has  arrived 
when   a    littl*    artificial    warmth    is    necessary    lo 
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maintain  a  suitable  degree  of  warmth,  with 
night  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  too 
much  moisture.  Watering  and  syringing  re- 
quire equally  careful  attention,  and  here  the 
advantage  of  having  late  plants  in  pots  will  be 
apparent,  as  the  feeding  roots  are  close  to  the 
fides  of  the  pots.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  these 
late  fruits  beyond  their  normal  size  by  exces- 
sive feeding,  as  medium  sized  Melons  keep  longer 
and  are  of  better   flavour. 

Frame  Melons. — This  crop  is  nearly  over,  but 
plants  with  unripe  fruits  must  not  be  allowed 
to  flag;  at  the  same  time  the  supply  of  clear 
water  must  be  limited,  otherwise  the  finest 
fruits  will  crack,  and  will  be  deficient  in  flavour. 
The  bottom  heat  should  be  tested  and,  if  found 
to  be  too  low,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  good, 
as--  warmth  at  the  roots  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Late  Grapes. — Grapes  in  late  houses  should 
now  be  nearly  finished  colouring,  but  where 
they  are  still  unripe  keep  the  pipes  steadily 
warm  and  give  free  ventilation  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  A  free  circulation  of  warm,  dry 
air  is  most  conducive  to  the  proper  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  fruit.  Keep  all  the  laterals 
pinched  to  admit  light  to  the  interior  of  the 
house.  Ohuose  a  fine,  dry  day  for  watering  the 
borders  and  do  this  work  in  the  morning.  Ex- 
amine the  bunches  of  Grapes  on  these  and  other 
vires  at  short  intervals,  and  remove  any  mouldy 
berries   before  they   infect  others. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Ligg,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    LiDr 

Nunbphnholme,   Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Originality  in  Design. — Visits  to  various  gar- 
dens usually  afford  pleasure  and  instruction, 
especially  where  different  kinds  of  plants  are 
grown  and  different  styles  of  arrangement  ore 
adopted  to  suit  the  various  subjects  on  different 
soils  and  situations.  Originality  is  the  hall-mark 
of  successful  flower  gardening,  but  repetition, 
do  often  practised,  gives  rise  to  monotony.  Tin' 
^  skilful  cultivation  and  artistic  presentation 
of  neglected  or  uncommon  groups  of  plants, 
may  lead  an  enthusiast  to  raising  vari- 
ties  or  hybrids,  and  so  further  enrich  our  gar- 
dens. For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
only  one  or  two  species,  but  these  must  be  suit- 
able to  soil  and  locality;  the  successful  result 
might  not  easily  be  repeated  elsewhere.  Re- 
petition is  often  carried  out  without  due  regard 
to  environment;  flagged  pathways  and  rustic 
pergolas  are  examples  which  may  be  cited.  The 
garden  lover  should  not  aim  at  exact  imitation 
of  pleasing  examples  seen  elsewhere,  but  endea- 
vour to  evolve  an  original  scheme  from  the  sug- 
gestions they  afford- 
Light  and  Air.— Trees  and  shrubs  have  made 
exceptional  growth  this  season,  and  ca.reful 
thinning,  either  by  the  entire  removal  of  cer- 
tain specimens  or  the  judicious  curtailing  of 
branches,  will  be  necessary  during  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter.  Consideration  should  be 
given  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is 
more  easy  to  determine  the  best  oourse  to  pursue 
whilst  the  full  leafage  of  deciduous  subjects  re- 
mains. The  destruction  of  natural  form  should 
be  avoided,  a.nd  it  is  often  better  to  remove  a 
tree  completely  than  to  mutilate  several  closely- 
plauited  s]>eeimens  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
sufficient  light  and  air  for  all.  The  disfigure- 
ment of  trees  a.nd  shrubs  by  close  clipping — 
other  than  necessary  hedges  and  dividing  lines 
— destroys  form  and  beauty;  moreover,  it  is 
waso  of  labour.  In  the  case  of  many  large 
trees,  the  trunks  may  be  trimmed  of  super- 
fluous growths  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
beauty  of  stem  and  undergrowth. 

Roses. — The  flowering  of  rambler  Roses  has 
been  somewhat  late  this  season,  but  the  young 
shoots  growing  from  the  base  are  well  advanced. 
As  the  plants  finish  flowering,  remove  sufficient 
of  the  old,  main  shoots  to  allow  the  best  young 
growths  to  develop  and  ripen ;  weak,  lateral, 
flowering  shoots  may  be  slighltly  shortened. 
Climbing  or  Pillar  Roses,  to  whatever  section 
they  belong,  do  not  require  drastic  priming. 
Supply  liquid  manure  freely  to  the  roots  during 
the  next  few  weeks  and  guard  against  attacks 
of  mildew. 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA, 

ANNUALS  FOR  POT-CULTURE. 
Where  annuals  are  grown  in  nets  for 
decorative  purposes,  seeds  should  bo  sown 
during  September.  They  may,  according 
to  requirements,  be  sown  in  pots,  pans, 
or  boxes,  and  stood  in  cold  frames  until 
they  germinate.  One  of  the  essentials  to  suc- 
cess is  thin  sowing,  so  that  the  plants  may 
never  suffer  from  over-crowding.  The  great 
thing  to  avoid  in  the  cultivation  of  annuals  in 
pots  is  a  check  of  any  sort,  for,  unlike  plants 
of  a  perennial  character,  they  never  recover 
and  do  well  after  a  check.  When  large  enough 
to  handle,  transfer  the  seedlings  to  small  pots, 
or,    better    still,    prick  them   out   in    boxes    until 


makes  the  successful  cultivation  of  annuals  so 
difficult  that  it  is  wise  to  defer  the  sowing 
of  seeds  until  the  New  Year.  The  results  are 
obtained  alino&t  as  quickly,  even  though  the 
plants  are  not  quite  so  large.     Foreman. 

CHOISYA  TERNATA. 
The  fragrant  Mexican  Orange  Blossom. 
Choisya  ternata,  is  not  considered  hardy  in  the 
North.  A  raised  bed  of  deep,  "very  free  soil, 
overlaid  with  large  rocks,  provides  suitable  con- 
ditions conducive  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  plant  in  bush  form,  in  somewhat  cold  dis- 
tricts. Once  well  established,  Choisya  ternata 
takes  very  little  harm  from  frost  and  produces 
clusters  of  blossoms  twice  each  season.  Propa- 
gation is  easily  effected  by  short  cuttings  in- 
serted in  sand,  in  a  temperature  of  55°.     S.  L. 


Fig.  52. — sweet  tea  mascott's  helio; 


tiny  have  attained  a  reasonable  size,  as  this 
"ill  suffice  until  they  are  transferred  to  rela- 
tively large  pots  and  thus  one  potting  is 
saved.  Subjects  which  transplant  badly 
should  be  sown  directly  into  pots, 
and  afterwards  thinned  to  one,  two,  or 
three  plants  in  a  pot,  as  desired.  Annuals 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  cool,  and  receive 
plenty  of  air  on  all  favorable  occasions.  The 
most  popular  and  useful  subjects  for  pot  cul- 
ture as  Schizanthuses,  Clarkias,  Godetias, 
Nemesias,  Statice  Suworowi,  Collinsia  bicolor, 
and  its  variety  enndidissiuia,  and  tho  tall 
branching  Larkspurs.  Many  of  the  dwarfer 
subjects  may  bo  grown  if  desired,  and  Nemophila 
inrignis  and  Platystemon  californicus,  make 
oharniing  basket  plants  for  the  cool  green- 
house. In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  nf 
London,    the    absence    of    sunshine    in     winter 


HELIO-BLL't:. 


SWEET  PEA  MASCOTT'S  HELIO. 


THIS  beautiful  variety  of  Sweet  Pea  (>ee  Fig. 
52)  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting 
of  the  It. U.S.  on  July  27  last.  It  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  range  of  colouring  in  these  popu 
lar  annual  flowers,  although  the  tone  is  not 
easy  ba  describe;  heJio-hlue,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, best  tits  it,  although  shades  of  mauve, 
grey,  and  hi'liu'  mpn  may  lx>  found  on  close  in- 
spection of  tho  petals,  which  are  not  so  much 
waved  as  in  some  other  varieties.  The  form  of 
the  flower  is  very  charming,  and  tho  bloom  is 
of  large  size.  The  variety  is  evidently  of  robusi 
habit,  for  ir-.ost  of  the  spikes  exhibited  carried 
four  Bowora.  The  raisers  an-  Messrs.  livlaml 
and  Hifcchaook,  Mark's  Tey,  l^-sex. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W  C 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
tending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  whi-ch  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticultures. 

Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  »e!cct  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
tree*,  etc..  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions    expressed   by    their    correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41/  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,      London.      Communications      should      dc 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE    SIDE     OXIT     OF     THE     PAPER,     Sent     <l~ 

early  m  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,    but    kept   as   a   guarantee  of    good   faith- 


Mr.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  SECOND 
EXPLORATION  IN  ASIA  * 

No.  21. — Wind  and  Water  Pass. 

CODONOPSIS  is  another  race  abundantly 
represented  in  these  parts.  I  ha\e 
already  described  the  big  belled  yelluw  one 
whose  delicate-leaved  embraces  circle  up  the  Bam- 
boo stems  in  the  alpine  woods  of  Sabiya  Kaw  : 
but  there  is  also  another  one  there — haH-climl  er 
and  half-erect,  with  ugly,  podgy,  little  bells  of 
dull  straw  colour.  This  is  not  worth  having, 
nor  is  there  any  overpowering  charm  about 
another,  which  occurs  in  coppice  on  Hpimaw 
Hill,  though  this,  indeed,  has  flowers  of  clear 
white,  with  a  simple  suffusion  of  mahogany-rose 
veindng  that  does  not  reach  far  up  from  the  base. 
But  on  the  Pass  there  lives  a  real  beauty,  which 
seems  not  to  be  a  climber  at  all,  growing  erect, 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  with  very  large 
blossoms  of  palest  French  grey  heavily  flushed 
and  veined  densely  at  the  mouth  and  boldly 
at  the  base  with  purple  lines.  Of  quite  different 
character,  again,  is  yet  a  fourth  species,  which 
occurs,  but  rarely,  in  dells  of  the  warm  valley 
region.  As  with  all  the  others,  one  can  smell  it 
from  afar,  and,  just  as  one  fancies  one  must  be 
coming  on  a  whole  drove  of  foxes,  turning  a 
corner,  there,  mounded  up  like  a  six-foot  hay- 
cock over  all  the  smaller  bushes,  is  a  sheeted 
mass  of  this  new  Codonopsis,  covered  profusely 
with  long  narrow  tubes  of  lavender-blue,  without 
any  veining  at  all,  that  swell  to  a  pout  at  their 
tips,  but  never  seem  to  open   properly. 

This  I  found  on  my  way  to  the  Wind  and 
Water  Pass.  The  Wind  and  Water  Pass  is  one 
of  the  low  passes  in  the  South  th.it  lead  easily 
over  into  China.  A  glade  on  this  side  is  the 
locus  claisicus  for  Primula  Beesiana  and 
P.  heloxoda,  and,  though  I  rather  dislike  the 
former,  and  very  much  distrust  the  latter.  I 
felt  it  might  be  of  interest  to  get  seeds  from 
their  native  station,  even  though  I  greatly  fear 
that  no  Primula  from  8,000  feet  is  ever  likely 
to  be  winter-hard  in  England,  if  it  hails  from 
many    miles   south   of    Hpimaw   itself. 

Nor  is  the  Wind  and  Water  Pass  even  sur- 
rounded by  high  alps,  such  as  might  a  little 
brace  up  its  climate  and  the  constitution  of  its 
plants;   but   here  the   frontier  ranges   tail   away 


*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
Id  our  issues  for  June  21.  Juoe  28,  July  12.  August  9, 
August  23.  September  6,  September  27,  October  18. 
November  1,  November  ±2.  December  (i,  191°,  January 
3,  January  17,  February  7,  February  28,  March  20, 
April  21.  May  2'),  .lulv  10,   and   July  31. 


into  low  jungled  hills  of  not  more  than  10.000 
feet  at  the  most,  while  the  Pass  flows  softly 
over  among  them,  buried  in  the  steamy  oppres- 
sion of  the  Rain  Forest.  Through  the  Rain 
Forest,  indeed,  the  way  continues  throughout, 
from  the  first  day  after  turning  southward  from 
Hpimaw,  along  the  valley.  As  limestone,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  experiences  here,  prevails 
all  along,  even  to  the  Pass  itself,  one  might  have 
expected  exciting  variations  in  the  flora.  But 
at  first  there  is  disappointingly  little.  In  the 
open  valley  of  the  first  stage,  indeed,  there  is 
abundance,  over  the  brackened  slopes,  of  a  very 
pretty  Orchis  with  remarkably  broad  bracts  and 
flowers  of  lovely  coral-pink  But  this  is  general  in 
the  open  lowlands  of  the  region,  as  is  also, 
though  very  much  more  rarely,  an  even  more 
attractive  little  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  grateful 
flights  of  flowers  like  golden  Ixias.  The  only 
limestone  speciality  of  any  note  in  the  valley- 
appears  to  be  a  remarkable  Lobelia,  often  six 
feet  high,  copiously  branching  into  long  sprays 
of    mauve   or   purple   blossom    all   up    its  stem. 

But  soon  we  enter  the  Rain  Forest,  and  con- 
tinue thus,  up  and  down,  all  the  rest  of  the 
way.  without  relief  or  variety.  For  the  Rain 
Forest  is  a  depressing  region,  with  its  eternal 
monotony  of  evergreen  gloom  and  the  dense 
oppression  of  its  atmosphere.  In  the  darkness 
great  Arisaemas  flourish,  and  Lilium  giganteum 
towers  in  seed,  and  handsome  arborescent 
Araliads  droop  tropical-looking  foliage;  but  the 
clank  twilight  is  no  friend  to  flowers,  nor  the 
close  steaminess  any  harbinger  of  hardiness. 
Gradually,  however,  matters  improve  as  the 
track  slowly  ascends,  and  comes  at  last  so  high 
is  to  bring  us  into  the  zone  of  the  Big  Hemlocks 
and  Big-Leaf  Rhododendrons  at  9,000  feet.  And 
here  the  path  has  to  cross  a  sharp  little  divide, 
separating  the  Lai  Kam  Valley  on  the  North, 
running  up  to  Hpimaw,  from  the  contributary 
villeys  on  the  South,  running  to  the  Feng  Shui 
Ling.  Heights  and  divides  always  suggest, 
hope,  even  in  the  woodland  zone.  I  saw,  beside 
a  stream,  plastered  flatly  out  on  a  mossy  rock, 
a  seedling  Big-Leaf  Rhododendron,  with  large. 
dark,  oval  foliage,  very  crinkled  and  solid- 
looking.  I  gazed  again,  and  it  was  no  Rhodo- 
dendom  at  all,  but  a  now  Primula,  clearly  of 
tiie  Davidii  group.  Not  that  there  was  any 
trace  of  flower,  or  even  of  seed,  only  a  wisp  of 
mouldering  straw  from  each  crown  remained  to 
tell  one  that  the  plant  bloomed  on  a  scape.  But 
a  curious  and  probably  a  valuable  species,  if 
only  there  had  been  lingering  seed,  or  distance 
did  not  prohibit  hope  of  successfully  sending 
plants.  It  lives  always  on  the  very  edge  of 
trickling  water,  in  deep  dells  and  hollows  in 
the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  only  on  the  north 
side  of  the  divide.  Here  it  loves  the  rich  wood- 
land soil,  and  splays  itself  flatly  out,  looking 
like  a  dark,  flat,  and  few-leaved  Primrose. 
Already  it  has  matured  the  round,  crimson  knop 
of  its  next  year's  activities,  and  those  ,,f  previ- 
ous seasons  leave  their  traces  behind  in  the  form 
of  a  running  tuber,  with  a  rounded  swelling 
for  each  season,  often  showing  some  specimen 
to  be  a  veteran  of  ten  or  twelve  years  or  more. 
The  only  other  hint  I  have  as  to  its  qualities 
is  derived  from  a  passer-by  in  April,  who  talked 
of  an  apparent  Primula-  hereabouts,  with  "  heads 
of  green  flowers."  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
point  to  a  Davidii  Primula  in  fruit,  with  the 
thickened,  flattened,  enlarged  green  calyx  so 
characteristic  of  the  section.  And  such  an 
occurrence  shows  yet  again  the  heart-rending 
character  of  these  forest-mtiffled  ranges,  where 
miles  of  arduous  and  agonising  exploration  will 
probably  yield  the  plant-collector  nothing,   while 


the   omission    of    a    hundred   yards   may  possibly 
have  cost  him   a  treasure. 

On  the  crown  of  the  divide,  though,  there  is 
a  treasure  not  to  be  missed.  For  this  is  a 
classical  spot  for  Beesia  cordata,  and  here  Beesia 
cordata  accordingly  is,  growing  in  the  same  cool, 
rich,  mist,  forest  conditions  as  suit  Epimediuin. 
and  not  unlike  an  Epiniediun.  in  effect,  but 
that  its  crowns  are  single  and  do  not  run  into 
mats,  while  its  ample,  pointed,  glassy  leaves  "f 
emerald  green  have  an  even  greater  handsomeness. 
Nor  do  the  flowers  lag  behind.  In  the  dried 
specimen  they  h  ok  small  and  dingy  and  poor; 
in  reality  they  are  of  a  brilliantly  pure,  cold 
white  that  quite  lights  up  the  dark  woodland 
with  their  loose,  airy  spires.  Unluckily,  all 
my  seeding-spikes  got  broken  by  the  coolies  on 
the  way  home;  but  Beesia  would  not  anyhow 
be  an  easy  thing  to  catch  on  the  hop.  For  the 
little  "  pod  "  hangs  at  a  slant,  and  suddenly 
gapes  at  the  tip;  whereupon  out  rolls  the  small, 
round  seed,  as  immediately  and  automatically 
as  a  marble  of  a  tipped  coal-scuttle.  But  with 
Bessia  and  this  divide  conclude  my  present 
happy  experiences  of  the  Wind  and  Water  Pass. 
True  that  down  in  the  dells  of  the  forest  on  the 
other  side  is  abundance  of  Primula  seclusa,  also 
in  its  locus  classicu*.  But  P.  seclusa  is  no 
other  than  the  rather  coarse  and  inferior  .Mollis 
Primula,  on  which  I  have  already  commented 
adversely  as  occurring  uglily  in  lowland,  cop- 
piced glens  on  the  way  up  to  Sabiya  Kaw.  It 
shall  have  its  chance  at  home,  though,  of  course, 
even  if  I  trust  its  hardiness  as  little  as  I 
appreciate  its  charms.  But  as  to  the  Wind  and 
Water  Pass,  this  was  the  limit  oT  my  approach 
to  it;  for  now  the  wind  and  waters  from  which 
it  justly  has  its  bad  name  so  excessively 
prevailed  against  me  that,  after  waiting 
lour  days  in  a  deluge  that  never  ceased 
by  day  or  by  night,  I  concluded  at  last 
lo  return  to  Hpimaw  and  there  await  a  in,, re 
favourable  moment,  in  the  cleared  conditions 
of  November,  for  returning  to  the  Wind  and 
Water  Pass  after  its  by  then  more  fully  ripened 
seeds,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that,  immediate!} 
on  my  arrival  home  again,  the  weather  yet  a 
second  lime  ironically  cleared  up  and  became 
brilliant.     Reginald   Farrer. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  UNCINATUM. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  perennial  Mesembry- 
Bntliemiuns,  or  Noon  Flowers,  in  bloom  in  the 
warmer  and  sunnier  parts  of  the  south,  have 
always  a  great  desire  to  try  them  in  their 
gardens— a  desire  which  is  frustrated  by  their 
inherent  tenderness,  which  eventually  "  causes 
them  to  be  relegated  to  the  conservatory,  green- 
house, or  sunny  window,  where  they  display  their 
beauties  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  without  suc- 
cumbing to  our  more  inclement  winters.  The 
"iily  hardy  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  M.  uncinatum,  which  will  stand  the  cold  of 
an  average  winter.  I  did  lose  it  in  an  almost 
arctic  winter  some  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  alter 
I  had  grown  it  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  so  that  I  consider  it  hardy  except  in 
rare  winters.  It  was  always,  however,  a  shy 
hloomer,  and  it  was  but  seldom  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  its  red  flowers.  The  plant 
itself,  however,  is  so  distinct  in  its  appearance 
that  it  is  worth  growing,  even  if  it  does  not 
bloom.  It  is  said  to  be  six  inches  high,  but 
after  some  years  it  may  attain  as  much  as  a 
foot  in  height,  as  with  me,  and  forms  a  woody 
plant  bearing  many  branches  with  curious  angled 
foliage,  succulent  but  hard,  and  of  a  glaucous 
colour.  It  requires  a  very  sunny  place  and  a 
dry,  thoroughly-drained  soil,  to  secure  its  per- 
manence. Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings. 
.«     Arnott 
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THE    ROSARY. 

TWO  FINE  CRIMSON  ROSES. 
(See  Coloured  Supplementary  Plate.) 
Gauden  Roses  are  conveniently  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  bunch  flowered,  which  include 
the  ramblers  and  dwarf  poly  an  th  a  varieties, 
and  those  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne  more 
or  less  singly.  The  latter  class,  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  have  again  two  main 
divisions,  (1)  those  with  full  flowers,  large 
enough  to  be  shown  in  an  exhibition  box,  or  to 
be  placed  on  the  table  in  a  specimen  glass- 
conveniently  called  exhibition  Roses;  and  ('J) 
decorative  Roses  which  are  not  so  suitable  for 
these  purposes,  being  either  too  small  for  the 
exhibition  box  or  else  more  or  less  single,  or 
lliin,  Roses,  having  a  relatively  small  number  of 
petals. 

One  of  each  of  these  two  last-mentioned  types 
is  illustrated  in  the  coloured  plate  accompanying 
the  present,  issue.  Both  are  crimson  and 
an. nng  the  darkest  of  these  respective  groups, 
bi i+h  grow  vigorously  and  both  are  notable  for 
line   fragrance. 

George  Dickson  at  its  best  is  an  excellent 
type  of  the  exhibition  Rose,  large,  full  and  well 
luimed,  a  good  grower  and  deliclously  fragrant; 
it  keeps  its  form  well  and  is  a  first-class  Rose 
for  showing  in  a  box.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  when  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  brought 
out  this  Rose  in  1912,  they  thought  it  worthy 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  veteran  Rose  grower 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  founder  of  their  firm. 
Nevertheless  it  has  some  rather  serious  faults, 
Regarded  as  a"n  exhibition  Rose,  a  large  number 
of  its  flowers  are  apt  to  come  quartered,  i.e., 
with  a  confused  centre,  and  therefore  in  order 
lo  obtain  ;i  lew  first-rate  flowers  considerable 
numbers  of  plants  have  to  be  grown.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  consider  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the 
garden  the  1;  loom  is  rather  apt  to  hang  its  head 
the  flower  stalk  not  being  strong  enough  to  keep 
lli»  flower  upright.  The  plant  is  a  fine,  strong 
grower,  very  different  in  this  respect  from  II.  V. 
Machin,  another  fine  exhibition  Rose;  the  foliagi 
suffers  seriously  from  mildew  and  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  clean   from  this  pest. 

Recognising  all  these  faults,  George  Dickson 
is  still  so  grand  a  Rose  when  a  perfect  specimen 
is  found  and  so  easy  to  grow  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  cultivated  by  exhibitors  for  a  long  time 
to   come. 

The  second  variety.  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot, 
owes  its  principal  attraction  to  its  fine  fragrance 
and  magnificent  deep,  blackish  crimson  colouring 
and  velvety  sheen.  No  one  would  think  of 
setting  it  up  in  an  exhibition  box. 
Amongst  a  collection  of  specimen  blooms 
it  possesses  neither  the  size  nor  the  per- 
fection of  form  required;  but  it  will 
look  well  in  a  class  for  decorative  sorts,  or  for 
the  decoration  of  the  house.  I  think  it  is  a 
Rose  whose  chief  meirit  lies  in  its  service  as  a 
cut  flower.  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot  was  sent 
out  by  M.  Pernet-Doucher  as  a  H.T.  in  1908. 
Doubtless  he  may  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
classifying,  it.  1  do  not  remember  seeing  its 
parentage  recorded,  but  I  think  it  must  have 
some  affinity  with  the  China  Roses  on  ac- 
count of  the  form  of  the  flower.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  this  in  the  foliage,  which 
is  quite  unlike  the  fine,  rather  glossy  leaves  of 
the  Chinas,  nor  does  the  plant  resemble  the 
bushy  habit  of  the  China  growth,  while  it  differs 
from  these  also  in  its  fragrance.  These  char- 
acters of  foliage,  fragrance  and  habit  of  growth 
probably  and  rightly  determined  the  raiser  to 
group  it  among  the  H.T.s,  but  thinking  chiefly 
of  its  blossoms,  1  am  accustomed  to  grow  it 
among  my  Chinas,  and  so  to  regard  it,  but  that 
is    merely    for   one's    own    convenience. 

The  growth  of  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot  is 
good  and  the  foliage  large.  Plants  generally 
flower  freely  and  well,  nevertheless  the  variety 
has  certain  faults  which  have  oaused  disap- 
pointment to  many  who  have  been  attracted  by 
its  magnificent  colour  and  tempted  to  treat  it  as 
a  bedding  Rose.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not 
well  adapted,  because  by  its  habit  of  growth 
the  flowers  are  carried  on  long  shoots,  which 
grow    nearly    horizontally,    and,    secondly,    be- 


cause of  its  liability  to  attack  from  black  spot, 
in  which  case  the  bed  may  become  defoliated  in 
mid  summer. 

No  doubt  in  fine  warm  weather  black  spot 
and  mildew  may  be  kept  at  bay  by  dusting  the 
foliage  with  sulphur,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  method  of  treatment  which  is  completely 
effectual  in  wet  weather,  such  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past  July.  Lime-sulphur  sprayed  on, 
perhaps,  is  as  good  as  anything  I  have  tried, 
but  this  spoils  the  foliage  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  a  detriment  than  an  absolute  preventive 
of  this  plague. 

Although  its  habit  of  growth  seriously  mili- 
tates ajjainst  its  value  as  a  bedding  Ko>c,  and  a 
variety  such  as  Covent  Garden,  which  is  making 
a  fine  bedding  Rose,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
lor  this  purpose,  nevertheless  Chateau  de  Clos 
Vougeot  has  such  a  magnificent  colour  and  so 
delig,htful  a  fragrance  that  we  ought  to  grow 
it,  but  I  think  its  place  should  be  in  as  open  a 
position  as  possible  and  rather  outside  the  Rose 
garden  proper  than  in  it.      White  Rose. 


-l.ich    C.    pehiformia    gave   in    experiments    in 
segregation. 

All  these  Campanulas  are  easy  of  culture,  and 
flourish  in  most  kinds  of  soil,  but  it  is  iinpor- 
,mt  thai  the  rooting  medium  be  well  drained. 
They  are  especially  ;it  home  in  the  rock  garden, 
and  provide  a  wealth  of  blossom  in  summer, 
from  June  to  Augtist. 

PRIMULA  FARINOSA  ALBA. 
Albino  flowers  are  not  always  as  desirable  as 
those  of  the  ordinary  or  typical  colouring,  but 
there  are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white 
form  of  Primula  farinosa,  the  native  Bird's 
Eye  Primrose.  Unfortu namely,  however,  many 
plants  sold  or  collected  as  the  albino  of  P. 
farinosa  are  not  pure  white,  there  being  fre- 
quently at  out  them  a  tinge  of  lilac  or  pales!, 
rose.  Tlfose  who  possess  Parkinson's  Para: 
disus  will  remein.be:  his  description  of  the 
white  variety,  which  he  calls  "  Paralysis  minor 
fLore  albo,"  and  describe©  it  as  differing  littta 
or  nothing  from  the*  typical  one  "save  that    it 
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CAMPANULA  CAHPATICA. 
The  Campanulas,  or  Kel!  Flowers,  include  a 
large  number  of  valuable  garden  plants,  mostly 
perennials,  ami  with  flowers  either  of  blue  or 
violet  shade,  or  white,  tine  of  the  most  popu 
lar  species  is  C.  oarpatdca,  a  native  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  growing  some  t>  inches  to  12  inches 
high.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are  a  beautiful 
blue,  and  they  are  developed  in  the  greatest 
prolusion,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
illustration  in  Fig.  r,:i,  which  shows  colonies  of 
the  plants  in  the  rockery  at  tin  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Gardens.  Being  such  a  valuable  gar- 
den flower  it  is  no';  surprising  that  there  .no 
many  forms  and  varieties  in  cultivation;  in- 
deed, the  caipati.-a  group  of  Campanula  em- 
braces same  of  the  best  border  ami  voc'i  garden 
plants  of  the  genus.  In  in  article  published 
in  the  issue  for  August  19.  1905,  Mi'.  E.  11. 
Jenkins  describes  several  of  the  best  members  of 
the  group,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
other  fine  additions.  A  variety  known  as 
pelvifoirmis  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  25  in  Gard. 
Chron.,  July  25th,  1908.  It  will  be  rovaera 
bered  that  Miss  Pellew  contributed  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  The  Genetics  of  Campanula 
carpatica  "  in  our  issue  of  November  8.  1919, 
in    which    she    referred   In    I  lie   striking    results 


seemeth  a  little  larger  ball,  in  leafe  and  flower, 
ami  Hint  tie  flowers  hereof  arc  wholly  while, 
.without  any  great  appearance  of  any  circle  in 
(he  b  ittoune  of  them,  unless  it  be  well  observed, 
or  at  least  being  nothing  so  conspicuous,  is  in 
the  former."  This  grand  old  gardener  was  not 
speaking  without,  full  warrant,  and  Air. 
Reginald  Fairer,  in  My  Sock  Garden,  intro- 
duces us  to  the  real  white  farinosa,  which  in- 
states was  found  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  if  Wen- 
ningtoii  Hall,  in  a  field  near  by.  ami  in  "  unsold 
qi-autities."  Mr.  Farrer  describes  it  as  pure 
while  with  a  golden  eye,  and  answering  pre- 
cisely to,  Parkinson's  description.  The  prcsenl 
writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  .seeing  lliis  ,1,' 
lightful  Primula  in  the  garden  at  Wennin^ton 
llali.  ami  can  vouch  lor  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Farter's  glowing  account  of  his  exquisite  plant. 
1'  seems  as  easily  /rown  as  ihc  type,  li  (tie  is 
permitted  to  employ  the  wont  "  easilj  "  with  a 
plain  which  is  difficult,  to  retain  in  many  places, 
but  which  in  a  wild  sta>'e  grows  so  freely.  In 
gardens  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  it  'h 
naturally  moist  conditions  which  surround  i' 
in  nature  without  giving  it.  too  much  moisture 
about  its  crowns,  causing  it  to  decaj  there.  11: 
seems  hr  teed  a  position  such  as  amongst  grass, 
where  if  has  moisture  within  reach  of  its  root-. 
yet  not  about  the  crowns  in  spring.  The  typical 
Primula  farinosa  is  a  great  beauty,  ami  its 
white  counterpart  is  a  veritable  gem.    -s'.  Arnolt, 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  111.) 
Suffolk. — Apple  trees  flowered  well,  but 
drought,  lasting  from  April  to  the  end  of  June, 
on  this  soil,  which  is  very  light  overlying  chalk, 
caused  the  majority  of  the  fruit  to  drop.  Pear 
trees  did  not  flower  well,  but  Plums  and  Cherries 
bloomed  abundantly,  and  in  some  instances  the 
frees  are  bearing  enormous  crops-  Small 
fruits  were  very  early,  and  the  quality  was  first, 
rate.  Strawberries  were  gathered  in  the  open 
uii  May  22.  E-  Matthews,  Lanwades  Hall,  Ken- 
nilt. 

A  very  poor  fruit  crop  has  to  be  recorded 

im  this  peninsular,  between  the  Orwell  and  the 
Deben,  a  spot  famous  for  6unshine  and  drought. 
An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  with 
regard  to  small  fruits,  which  have  been  good 
and  plentiful.  Strawberries  suffered  considera- 
bly from  drought  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
June.  Apple  trees  had  an  abundance  of  blos- 
som, but  the  23  days  on  which  rain  was  re- 
corded here  in  April,  together  with  cold,  frosty 
nights,  proved  disastrous  to  the  setting  of 
fruit,  hence  the  reason  for  such  poor  crops. 
Very  early,  also,  late  flowering  Apples  are 
carrying  moderate  crops.  Aphides,  coninionlj 
called  "  Blight,*'  has  been  a  scourge,  especially 
amongst  Plums.  Arthur  Turner,  Orwell  Park 
Gardens,  A'acton,   Ipswich. 

The  prospects    of  a    fruit    crop .  are  not 

quite  so  disappointing  as  might  be  imagined- 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Apples  on  many  trees, 
especially  on  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane'-S  Prince 
Albert  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Many  Plum 
I  ices  are  carrying  a  fair  crop,  but  the  trees 
suffered  severely  from  aphis  attack  in  April. 
I 'ears  are  a  total  failure;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Cherry  crop  in  the  l'olstead  dis- 
trict of  Suffolk.  E.  G.  Creek,  West  Suffolk 
County  Education  Office,  Shire  Sat-t,  Bury  St 
Edmunds. 

4.     MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire. — Raspberries  did  not  flower  so 
freely  as  usual,  and  some  of  the  first  berries 
were  shrivelled  up  by  the  very  hot 
weather  of  early  summer.  Pears  are  almost  a 
failure,  and  many  of  the  usiually  reliable  Apples 
Mich  as  Pott's  Seedling,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Baumann's  Reinette  are 
very  sparsely  cropped.  The  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict is,  on  the  whole,  sandy,  though  here  and 
(here  underlying  stratas  are  of  a  heavy  nature, 
even  clayey.  Our  garden  lies  rather  low, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  practically  all  posi- 
tions where  fruit  trees  are  growing  is  heavy — 
one  spot  savouring  of  a  liverish  clay.  C 
Turner,  Ampthill  Park  Gardens,  Amnthill. 

Bockinohamshire. — A  most  dWippointing 
season  for  fruit  in  general.  Adverse  climatic 
conditions  seriously  affected  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  district-  Plums, 
Prunes,  and  Damsons  are  in  some  orchards 
complete  failures.  Most  trees  are  badly 
blighted,  aind  on  the  whole  the  crops  in  both 
garden  and  orchards  are  small.  Of  bush  fruit. 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  cropped  the 
best.  Of  Strawberries  Givon's  Late  Prolific  is 
better  than  any  of  the  early  or  mid-season 
varieties.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy,  retentive  loam 
resting  on  clay,  and  the  natural  drainage  is 
l>ad.  It*.  Medley  Warren,  Aston  Clinton  Gar- 
dens, Tring. 

The   hardy  fruit  crops   around  here  are 

(he  worst  that  have  been  experienced  for 
some  years.  I  attribute  the  failure  to  late 
spring  frosts,  and  cold  north-east  winds  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom.  There  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  show  of  blossom,  but  practi- 
cally all  was  destroyed,  except  in  very  shel- 
tered situations.  Mildew  is  very  prevalent  in 
places  owing  to  much  wet.  Our  soil  is  a 
rather  heavy  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil-  Geo. 
Taylor,  Bulstrode.   Gardens.   Gerrard's  Cross. 

The   fruit    crops    in    South    Bucks    are 

almost  a  failure.  Apples,  with  the  exception 
of  early  varieties,  such  as  Grenadier,  Lord 
Giosvenor,  and  Keswick  Codlin,  are  very  scarce. 
Cherries,  for  which  this  part  of  Bucks  is  noted, 
are  a  complete  failure  in  many  large  orchards; 
not    a    dozen    sieves     rull    have     been     picked 


Plums  are  better,  and  will  be  about  an  average 
crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  average 
crops,  and  the  trees  are  olean  and  healthy. 
Strawberries  set  well,  but  the  heavy  rains  and 
cold  nights  at  the  end  of  June  and  early  July 
caused  the  berries  to  rot.  Bush  fruits  were 
plentiful.  I  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Apj'o 
and  Pe-ar  crops  to  the  heavy  rains  and  cold 
nights  during  the  blossoming  period,  and  in 
part  to  the  heavy  crop  in  1919.  Geo.  Page, 
Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead- 

Never  within  the  memory   of  the  oldest 

inha.bitant  of  this  district  was  there  such  a 
show  of  fruit  blossom  as  in  last  spring,  and 
probably  never  were  the  fruit  crops  more  disap- 
pointing. Whether  the  failure  is  due  totally 
to  the  spring  frosts  is  questionable,  as  the  few 
orchard  fruit  trees  this  season  with  heavy  crops 
are  those  that  failed  last  year.  I  would  rather 
infer  that  the  majority  of  the  orchard  trees 
overtaxed  themselves  with  last  year's  heavy 
crop.  Oddly  enough  in  these  gardens,  the 
Plum  and  Damson  crops  are  enormous.  Apples 
and  Pears,  too,  are  fair  crops,  and  Black  Cur- 
rants were  above  the  average.  G.  F.  Johnson, 
Waddesdon  Gardens,  Aylesbury. 

Cheshire. — In  all  my  gardening  experience 
this  is  the  very  worst  season  for  fruit.  We 
had  only  two  dry  days  during  April  and  May. 
accompanied  by  very  low  temperature  during 
the  night.  The  result  is  almost  a  total  failure 
of  the  fruit  crop  (in  a  good  fruit  neighbour- 
hood). The  trees  bloomed  profusely,  but  the 
texture  of  the  petals  was  thin  and  papery, 
scarcely  any  fruit  setting.  Alfred  M.  Jones, 
Marbury  Hall  Gardens,  Northwich. 

The   fruit   crops   are    undoubtedly    the 

worst  in  this  locality  on  record.  I  attribute 
I  ho  cause  to  continual  rain  whilst  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  for  the  pollen  was  never  dry, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  scarcity  of  bees. 
Philip  Bolt,  Manor  House  Gardens,  Middle- 
wich. 

■  The  fruit  crops  are  a  complete  failure. 

The  show  of  blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
was  splendid,  but  the  continued  heavy  rain  pre- 
vented the  pollen  from  getting  sufficiently  dry 
for  fertilisation.  Although  the  trees  were 
heavily  syringed,  the  winter  moth  did  much 
damage  also,  with  the  result  that  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Damsons,  Sweet  and  Sour  Cherries  are 
complete  failures.  Gooseberries  and  Straw- 
berries were  splendid  crops  of  good  quality. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  and  Raspberries  were 
an  average  quantity.  The  oldest  resident  in 
this  part  of  Cheshire  does  not  remember  such  a 
poor  year  for  tree  fruit.  Our  soil  is  a  red, 
heavy  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  sand.  Fotatos  are 
a  good  crop,  being  clean  and  healthy.  Vege- 
tables generally  are  of  excellent  quality.  James 
B.   Allan,   Tirley  Garth  Gardens,   Tarporley- 

The  general   failure  of  the  Apple,  Pear, 

and  Plum  crops  in  this  district  is  largely  due 
to  continuous  wet  weather  from  the  end  of 
March  until  the  second  week  in  May.  The 
only  two  varieties  of  Apples  which  are  bearing 
are  Mere  de  Menage  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  and 
amongst  the  Pears  are  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
and  Beurre  Ranee.  Raspberries  and  Goose- 
berries were  excellent,  but  Cherries  and  Plums 
were  almost  total  failures.  James  Atkinson, 
Lockington  Lodge  Gardens,  Hazel  Grove,  near 
Stockport. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  the 

worst  in  my  experience  for  close  on  thirty- 
years.  Apples.  Pears,  and  Plums  (the  staple 
hardy  fruits)  are  complete  failures-  Of  bush 
fruits,  Black  and  Red  Currants,  and  Goose- 
berries were  just  average  crops.  Strawberries 
were  under  the  average,  and,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued wet,  the  season  of  the  fruits  was  a  very 
short  one.  There  was  abundance  of  blossom 
on  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  but  very  few 
fruits  set,  owing  to  wet  and  inclement  weather. 
Insect  pests  have  been  abundant,  in  spite  of 
spraying-  The  winter  was  a  very  mild  one, 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  an  ordinary  severe 
winter  keeps  things  in  check,  and  is  followed 
by  better  crops  of  all  hardy  fruits  than  a  mild 
one.     N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  Chester. 

The  fruit  crops,  especially  Apples  and 

Pears,  are  the  worst  I  have  experienced  for 
over  twenty  years.  There  was  an  abundant 
show  of  fruit  blossom,  but  (he  long  spell  of  wet 


and  cold  weather  was  unfavourable  to  the  fruit 
setting,  and  nearly  all  the  fruit  trees  have  been 
infested  with  aphides.  Pear  and  Plum  trees  on 
walls  have  fair  crops.  Strawberries  were  an 
average  crop,  but  quite  half  the  fruit  was  spoiled 
with  the  continuous  rains.  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants  were  all  good,  but  the 
majority  of  the  trees  are  more  or  less  blighted. 
The  soil  here  is  a  good,  strong  loam  on  clay, 
and  a  dry  season  is  much  better  here  than  an 
excessively  wet  one.  Edward  Severn,  Comber- 
mere  Abbey,  Whitchurch. 

Derbyshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  the  worst 
experiencd  during  the  twenty-four  years  I 
have  been  here.  Apples  were  very 
promising  when  in  bloom,  but  cold  winds, 
not  frost.,  destroyed  most  flowers.  Pear  trees 
had  a  very  poor  show  of  bloom,  but  we  did 
not  expect  a  large  crop  as  we  had  a  record  crop 
last  year.  Strawberries  were  very  fair,  but 
the  continued  wet  weather  spoilt  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  crop.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Raspberries  were  very  fair.  The  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  This  district 
has  an  average  of  nearly  40  inches  of  rain.  F- 
(!.  Mills,  Glossoj)  Hall  Gardens.  Glossop. 
(To  be  continued.) 


VEGETABLES. 


IMMUNE   EARLY   POTATOS. 

Since  wart  disease  has  become  so  prevalent 
in  many  districts  many  immune  varieties  have 
been  discovered,  and  we  have  now  a  fairly  good 
selection  of  sorts  which  have  so  far  proved  re- 
sistant to  this  dreaded  disease.  There  has, 
however,  been  very  few  first  early  immune 
varieties  on  offer  until  this  year. 

Edzell  Blue  is  an  old  Potato,  well  known, 
and  much  esteemed  throughout  Forfarshire, 
where  it  was  raised  many  years  ago.  This  is 
the  variety  which  is  universally  grown  by  cot- 
tagers and  smallholders  in  that  district.  It 
was  not  much  known  outside  that  locality  until 
about  three  years  ago,  when  the  demand  for 
im.nune  varieties  brought  it  into  prominence 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  classified  it  as  a 
first-early,  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a 
very  early  sort,  and  is  not  usually  ready  for 
lifting  before  the  end  of  July.  It  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  although  the  skin  is  of  a.  deep 
purple  colour,  the  flesh  is  pure  white  through- 
out. The  popularity  of  Edzell  Blue  i=  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  keeper, 
andl  may  be  used  till  late  spring.  It  should 
always  be  lifted  whenever  ripe— which  is  usually 
about  the  middle  of  August— as  otherwise  the 
quality  deteriorates. 

This  year  two  new  early  varieties  came  into 
commerce,  Arran  Rose  and  Dargill  Early.  Thesi' 
are  both  immune  to  wart  disease,  and  are  likely 
to  fill  a  much-felt  want.  I  had  a  few  rows  of 
each  growing  alongside  Epicure,  Eclipse,  and 
Edzell  Blue.  The  first-named  was  raised  from 
creen,  well-sprouted  seed,  and  was  ready 
For  use  at  least  ten  days  before  Eclipse, 
which  were  slightly  sprouted.  A  few  days  Later 
Arran  Rose  and  Dargill  Early  were  ready,  but 
the  seed  of  neither  of  those  two  had  been 
sprouted,  which  accounts  for  them  being  later. 
If  they  had  been  given  an  equal  chance  with 
Epicure  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been 
much  difference  between  them  in  the  time  of 
cieeping.  Edzell  Blue  was  fit  for  use  about  the 
same  time  as  Arran  Rose  and  Dargill  Early,  but 
this  variety  also  had  the  advantage  of  being 
slightly  sprouted. 

Arran  Rose  is  an  oval-kidney  shaped  sort 
with  pink  skin,  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  good- 
sized  tubers.  This  Potato,  when  cooked,  is  in- 
clined! to  be  of  a  darkish  colour,  which  rather 
spoils  its  appearance  on  the  table.  The  quality, 
however,   is  very  good. 

Dargill  Early  is  a  variety  which  I  think  will 
rapidly  become  an  established  favourite.  It  is 
a  beautiful  white  kidney  sort,  and  produces  an 
excellent  crop  of  splendid  quality  tubers  that 
boil  beautifully.  Where  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable  to  grow  immune  varieties.  I  would 
most  certainly  recommend  a  trial  of  those  two 
new  sorts,  especially  Dargi.1  Early.  John 
Stewart.  Givan 
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HINTS  ON  EXHIBITING  VEGETABLES. 

Year  by  year  witnesses  an  increasing  number 
of  exhibitors  of  vegetables  at  shows,  the  newer 
generation  of  gardeners  evincing,  it  anything, 
,„  even  keener  interest  in  thus  branch  of  horti- 
culture than  the  older  cultivators.  Oftentimes, 
when  setting  up  a  big  exhibit  of  this  nature, 
many  of  the  vounger  men  put  questions  to  me, 
and  their  employers  ask  similar  ones,  which 
mav  be  summarised  for  all  practical  purposes 
under  two  headings  (1)  Is  it  woith  it !  and  (2) 
|i,,«    is  it  done?  '. 

To  questions  under  the  first  heading  I  always 
and  unhesitatingly  reply,  "yes!  It  is  worth 
it"  and  give  in  explanation  of  my  views  the 
opinions  which  follow.  Growing  for  exhibition 
is  unquestionably  worth  while,  and  I  would  urge 
all  employers  of  gardeners  to  encourage  it,  and 
every  gardener  to  aim  for  the  highest  ideal 
possible,  because  a  man  that  is  raising  with 
shewing  in  mind  certainly  endeavours  to  the 
utmost  to  grow  the  finest  class  of  vegetables  he 
can.  and  the  garden  that  he  tends  yields,  there- 
fore fair  finer  crops  than  it  would  if  he  laokea 
the  objective.  Moreover,  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  exhibiting  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  enormous  progress  in  the 
standard  of  vegetables,  owing  to  the  demand 
that  has  existed  for  higher  class  varieties,  which 
demand  has  fostered  the  work  of  the  propagator 
and  producer  of  new  sorts. 

With  regard  to  question  number  two  :  How- 
is  it  done?  "  a  complete  reply  would  be  very 
lengthy,  were  I  to  deal  with  it  minutely  and 
effectively,  but  there  are  several  cardinal  points 
that  stand  out  very  prominently,  and  may  be 
dealt  with  within  the  limits  of  this  short  article. 
No  secret  process,  or  black  magic,  is  requisite  for 
the  "reat  work  of  vegi-culture  from  the  period  ot 
seed  sowing  until  the  vegetables  appear,  a 
credit  to  their  grower,  on  the  exhibition  stand, 
and  the  whole  basis  on  which  success  in_  show- 
work  rests  is  solely  careful,  skilful  work  in  t„e 
(-rowing,  combined  with  keen  watchfulness  and 
untiring  effort,  so  that  the  man  who  is  raising 
exMbition  vegetables  is  always  aiming  to  pro- 
duce better  results  than  he  has  attained  in  the 

These  terms  require  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
finition in  order  to  render  them  more  than  mere 
words.  "Careful  and  skilful  work  is  a  term 
used  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  a  number  of 
operations  which,  combined,  ensure  perfect  culti- 
vation. The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  possibly 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  the  would-be 
exhibitor  must  attend  primarily  to  the  trench- 
ing and  working  of  his  ground,  the  addition  of 
necessary  plant  food,  the  employment  of  lime  to 
correct  soil  acidity,  and  the  maintaining  of  the 
rooting  medium  in  a  light,  well-tilled,  aerated 
condition,  employing  the  best  methods  to  these 
ends.  The  next  'important  item  is  probably  the 
selection  of  the  varieties  of  the  vegetables  which 
he  intends  to  grow,  and  be  well  up  to  time  with 
sowing  and  planting.  Nowadays  the  grower  of 
vegetables  realises  the  real  value  of  only  raising 
the  very  best  varieties,  and  will  only  employ 
the  well  tested  sorts  obtained  from  a  reliable  firm 
of  seedsmen  (this  is  most  important !)  and  this 
point  is  equally  urgent  when  applied  to  growing 
for  culinary  purposes,  for  what  cook  or  house- 
wife desires  ill-grown  specimens  of  poor  quality? 

Another  factor  which  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  behaviour  of  particular 
varieties  on  the  soil  of  a  particular  garden,  M, 
owing  to  its  aspect,  location,  etc.,  for  different 
soils  give  different  results,  and  oftentimes  a 
variety  which  dees  well  in  one  district,  is  un- 
satisfactory in  another  owing  to  different  condi- 
tions. Careful  note  must  be  made  of  such  hap- 
penings, together  with  a  record  of  the  period  of 
time  requisite  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection for  certain  dates,  so  that  accuracy  of 
sowing  and  planting  becomes  in  time  almost  a 
mechanical  act.  , 

"Keen  watchfulness"  refers  chiefly  to  the 
need  of  guarding  crops  and  preventing  the 
ravages  of  plant  diseases,  both  fungous  and 
insects,  and  damage  by  rodents  and  birds.  Any 
and  all  of  these  troubles  may  very  soon  spoil  a 


crop,  and  where  the  additional  incentive  of  ex- 
hibiting is  added  to  the  zest  of  cultivation  the 
grower  soon  defends  his  crops,  and  attacks  his 
enemies,  by  which  means  the  vegetables  for  table 
use  are   enormously  benefited. 

"  Untiring  effort  "  is  a  broad  term  which  will 
cover,  firstly,  the  carrying  out  to  the  highest 
degree  the  necessary  operations  for  the  bast  re- 
sults. Not  only  tho  staking  and  tying  of  such 
vegetables  as  need  this:  attention,  aiS  the  proper 
times,  but  also  the  every-day  tasks  of  hoeing, 
mulching,  watering,  spraying,  and  feeding  of 
the  plants,  in  a  correct  and  able  manner,  to- 
gether with  such  points  as  lifting  and  blanching 
of  such  vegetables  as  require  these  treatments; 
and,  further,  the  sowing  and  planting  in  suca 
a  way  as  to  maintain  full  supplies  of  excellent 
quality.  Secondly  comes  the  work  entailed  to 
prepare  an  exhibit  for  the  shew  staging,  so  that 
all  the  specimens  are  in  excellent  order,  per- 
fectly clean,  well  prepared,  and  carefully 
packed.  Lastly  comes  the  untiring  effort  that 
lewds  to  ultimate  success,  where,  if  in  the  event 
of  nan  success  at  the  commencement  of  showing, 
a  not  unlikely  happeiing,  grit  and  determina- 
tion carries  a  man  on  with  his  efforts  until  lie 
attains  the  premier  position. 

So  much  for  the  explanation  of  my  phrases!  I 
will  now  give  a  few  further  hints  when  the  show 
specimens  have  been  gathered,  cleaned',  and  pie- 
pared.      Always  carry    to  tiie    show    tent    more 


scope  in  the  staging  of  a  big  group  of  vege- 
tables i'S  many  a  floral  group.  The  photo- 
graph reproduced  in  Fig.  54  of  a  group  of 
vegetables  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibit- 
ing at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  July  27th  last,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  truth  of  my  rssertion.  I  am 
pleased  to  relate  that  this  exhibit  won  con- 
siderable comniendlation.  and  gained  the 
Society's  highest  award,  a  gold  nied°a].  Through, 
out  this  effort,  the  principal  points  I  aimed  at 
were  the  production  of  vegetables  of  first-class 
quality,  p.xcellence  of  shape  and  colour,  medium- 
sized  specimens  of  high  culinary  value,  rather 
than  monstrous  speeiaiens  unsuitable  for  table 
use,  all  set!  up  in  such  a  way  so  that  the  various, 
colours,  ranging  through  whites,  yellows,  pinks, 
reds,  purples,  and  green  shades  should  be  so 
carefully  and  artistically  cc  mbined  and  blended, 
that  the  whole  would  form  an  arresting  exhibit 
of  picturesque  appearance,  and  this  idea  is,  I 
feel  sure,  wor'cih.y  of  adoption  by  all  exhibitors, 
so  that  their  skill  in  the  art  of  producing  vege- 
tables of  excellent  quality  may  be  combined 
with  artistic  exhibiting.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  principal  societies  offering  substantial 
prizes  more  frequently  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables  on  a  given  space.  When  one  con- 
siders the  enormous  dietetic  value  of  fresh 
vegetables,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that 
far  more'  encouragement  is  not  given  to  one  of 


Fig    54. — collection   of  vegetables   exhibited  by  hon.  vicary  gibbs.     awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  the  r.h.s.    meeting   on   july  27,   1920. 


specimens  than  are  required,  in  case  of  mis- 
hap, whilst  a  spare  dish  or  two  to  substitute 
others  in  a  collection  is  always  advisable.  The 
immense  value  of  spare  specimens!  was  well 
emphasised  to  me  a  week  or  two  back,  when  a 
competitor  in  a  local  show,  having  put  up  a 
dozen  fine  Rases  in  a  competitive  class,  a  fellow 
competitor  by  a  careless  movement  crushed  to 
pieces  one  of  the  beat  blooms.  The  one  who 
caused  the  injury  was  profoundly  sorry,  but  the 
owner  wasi  not  greatly  upset,  and  I  rather  won- 
dered at  this,  until  I  saw  that  his  careful  fore- 
sight had  enabled  him  to  bring  several  spaie 
flowers,  with  one  of  which  he  quickly  replaced 
the  damaged  specimen. 

Pack  nil  vegetables  most  carefully  for  con- 
veyance in  order  that  the  specimens  do  not  get 
bruised  or  nibbed,  and,  above  all,  allow  plenty 
of  time  for  staging  (too  often  good  exhibits  are 
spoiled  by  putting  them  up  hurriedly)  and  work 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
checking  each  dish  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
not  to  put  up  a  score  of  specimens  where  the 
schedule  oalls  for  two  dozen,  or  putting  up  a 
dozen  where  only  six  are  stipulated.  These  are 
very  frequent  mistakes,  and  are  liable  to  dis- 
qualify Ml  exhibit. 

A  well-set-up  group  of  finely-grown  vegetables 
nowadays  can,  and  does,  attract  the  general 
public  v-isiting  a  show  as  much,  or  even  more, 
than  collections  of  Roses,  or  groups  of  Orchids, 
and  artistic  ideqs  mav  be  given  just  as   much 


the  most  important  of  everyday  requirements, 
whereby  generally  a  higher  standard  would  be 
attained.      Edwin   Bechfitt. 


TRIAL  OF  DWARF  BEANS. 


The  following  awards  have  'been  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
Dwarf  Beans  for  Forcing  after  trial  at  Wisley. 
Awards  op  Merit. 

No.  34,  Early  Favourite,  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons  ;  No.  45,  Monster  Negro, 
from   Messrs.    Simpson  and   Son. 

Highly  Commended. — No.  23,  The  Sorsby, 
from  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  axd  Tatt  ;  No. 
54,  Feltham  Prolific,  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons  ;  No.  63.  Glory  of  England,  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons;  No.  79,  Canadian 
Express,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co. 

Commended.— Nos.  16.  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21 ; 
Masterpiece,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson,  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Simpson 
and  Son  ;  Sutton  and  Sons,  Kelway 
and  Sons,  and  R.  Sydenham,  Ltd.  ;  No.  26, 
Dwarf  Fillbasket,  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  ; 
No.  59,  White  Model,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co. ;  No.  68,  Green  Gem  (for  cropping 
qualities),  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons;  No. 
83,  Sion  House,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and 
Co.  ;  and  No.  107,  Davis'  Kidney  Max,  from 
Messrs.   Rice. 
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HOME   CORRESPQNDERCE. 

iThe   Editors  do  not  hold  themselves   responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

The  Late  Dr.  J.  G  Baker.— In  connection  with 
the  obituary  notice  of  the  !ate  Dr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
FE.S.,  on  p.  102,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  the  deceased  gentleman's  work  with  the 
difficult  genera.  Rosa  and  Rubus,  to  which  for 
many  years  he  paid  special  attention.  As  long 
ago  as  1864  he  wrote  a  paper  on  British  Roses 
lor  The  Naturalist,  a  North  of  England  journal, 
and  live  years  later  he  contributed  a  Monograph 
of  British  Roses  to  the  Journal  of  the 
TAnnean  Society  (xi.,  pp.  197-243).  This  paper 
was  subsequently  adopted  as  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication of  the  Roses  in  Boswell  Syme's  third 
edition  of  British  Botany.  The  study  w.is 
afterwards  extended  to  the  genus  as  a  whole, 
and  in  1885  he  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
"Classification  of  Garden  Roses"  to  Thi 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  was  reproduced  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany  (of  which  he  had  been 
assistant  editor  from  1872  to  1875).  In  1889  he 
read  a  paper  at  the  National  Rose  Conference 
on  "The  Botany  of  the  Rose,"  and  this  was 
also  the  subject  of  a  chapter  contributed  by 
him,  in  .  collaboration  with  the  late1  Thomas 
Moore,  to  William  Paul's  Hose.  Garden.  His 
last  important  work  was  in  connection  witn 
Miss  Willmott's  sumptuous  work.  The  Genus 
Rosa,  to  which  he  contributed  the  technical 
descriptions  and  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
genus.  To  Rubus  he  also  paid  great  attention, 
though  Here  his  writings  are  of  a  more  scat- 
tered character.  He  amassed  a  large  collection 
of  European  Brambles,  the  loan  of  which  is 
acknowledged  by  Babington  in  his  work  on 
British  Rubi,  while  assistance  from  him  is 
acknowledged  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Movie 
Rogers  in  his  Handbook  of  British  Jfubi.  Pi- 
Baker's  name  is  commemorated  hi  Rubus 
Bakeri,  described  by  Lees  as  "  a  remarkably 
neat,  specialised  form  of  R.  nitidus"  This 
Bramble  was  originally  recognised  by  Baker  as 
an  unnamed  form,  anil,  although  he  afterwards 
regarded  it  as  closely  allied  to  R.  rharmifolius, 
under  which  Rogers  places  it  as  a  sub-species, 
it  is  considered  by  others  a.s  thoroughly  distinct, 
and  is  kept  separate  by  Sudre  in  a  recent  mono- 
graph. It  is  frequent  on  some  of  the  London 
commons,  and  is  a  compact,  sub-erect  bush, 
with  small,  markedly  cuspidate  leaflets,  and  very 
numerous,  rather  small  fruits,  and  is  thus  nearer 
R.  nitidus  in  character.  It  is  so  markedly  dis 
tinct  (and  the  writer  has  long  grown  it)  as  In 
deserve  a  separate  name,  a  fact  that  may  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction  in  this  connection 
Dr.  Baker  also  contributed  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  hardy  Sempervivums  to  these  pages  in 
1874,  and  he  was  joint  author  with  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Newbould  of  the  second  edition  of 
Rewett,  C.  Watson's  Topographical  Botany. 
The  writer  cannot  conclude  with, nit  a  tribute  of 
esteem  to  an  old  colleague  and  a  warm  personal 
fiiend.     li.   A.  Rolfe. 

The  Late  Mr  J  Charlesworth.— It  may  be  we 
little  realise  the  tremendous  loss  sustained  by 
all  Orchid  lovers  and  enthusiasts  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charlesworth.  principal  of  the  firm  bear- 
ing his  name.  I  have  so  often  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  nursery  at  Hayward's  Heath  ami 
enj-oying  discissions  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  each  new  phase  in  Orchid  hybridisation  thai 
I  feel  it  obligatory,  in  the  absence  of  an 
abler  pen,  as  a  trader,  to  write  a  few 
words  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ohnrlesworth's 
great  achievements.  His  productions  have 
civen  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many  people  that 
I  believe  all  Orehidists  will  agree  ungrudgingly 
that  we  have  lost  the  greatest  Orchid  hybridist 
in  the  world,  and  one  whose  example  ns  a  per- 
sistent and  patient  worker  may  well  be  followed. 
Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Charlesworth  realised 
not  onlv  the  necessity  of  pri  ducing  hybrids  as 
a  race  of  plants  better  fitted  to  our  climate,  but 
for  the  vast  future  they  would  open.  His  fer- 
tile mind  was  ever  alert,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
producing  Orchids  that  would'  prove  amenable 
in  almost  every  clime,  and  on  this  matter  he 
was  so  intensely  enthusiastic  that  his  inspiration 


will  not  soon  lose  its  effect  on  those  privileged  to 
know  him.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  blending  difficult 
genera  that  our  late  chief  was  greatest,  and 
failure  only  proved  an  incentive  tb  further 
effort.  To  enumerate  the  notable  Orchids  his 
firm  produced  would  require  much  space,  but 
among  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Sophro-Cat- 
tleyas,  and  the  allied  genera;  in  Odonto- 
glossums,  Miltor.ias,  and  many  others,  Mr. 
Charlesworth's  name  will  remain  as  long  as 
Orchids  are  cultivated.  I  earnestly  hope  Mr. 
Charlesworth's  good  work,  and  the  establish- 
ment that  bears  his  name,  will  continue  u,  en- 
joy the  prestige  and  high  reputation  they  have 
won.      .1.    MrBi'an.   Coohsbridge,  Sussex. 

Narcissus  maximus. — There  is  a  group  of 
beautiful  Daffodils  very  difficult  to  keep  in  some 
soils,  such  are  maximus  and  King  Alfred,  and 
as  this  is  the  planting  or  replanting  season,  it 
may  be  worth  while  noting  that  deep  planting 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  health  and  vigour 
as  well  as  the  life  of  these  sorts.  I  advise  a 
depth  of  seven  inches  for  all  varieties  of  this 
i  lass  that  fail  to  grow  when  planted  at  the  usual 
depth.  The  reason  why  they  succeed  well  when 
planted  deeply  is  most  probably  because  the  bulbs 
are  less  affected  by  drought.  There  is  aio  fear 
of  the  plants  failing  to  grow  at  the  depth 
stated  ;  I  may  state  that  a  lot  of  Daffodil  bulbs 
turned  out  here,  for  war  reasons,  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  18  inches  were  not  by  any  means  all 
killed,  and  they  were  turned  in  upside  down 
■\t  that.  li.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghamc 
Gardens,  Prestonhirk. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea. —  This  fine  Gentian 
is  making  a  great  display  at  Wisley  Gardens 
this  year,  hundreds  of  specimens  being  in  full 
bloom  by  the  sides  of  walks  and  ditches,  under 
the  trees  in  the  old  part  of  the  garden.  The 
species  appears  t>  have  become  thoroughly  natc- 
ralised  and  to  have  found  the  conditions  which 
suit  it  to  perfection;  these  are  a  moist,  well- 
drained,  sandy  soil,  containing  plenty  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  partial  shade,  which  is 
provided  by  the  large  Rhododendrons  and  other 
trees  which  are  growing  there.  Many  of  the 
Gentian  stems  are  3  ft.  long,  and  one  I  measured 
was  4  ft.  high  with  26  flowers  on  it.  but 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  gives  the 
height  as  6  in.  to  38  in.  Certain  plants  have  ;i 
dozen  stems,  and  the  beautiful  purple  flowers  are 
freely  produced  on  all.  A  slight  variation  in 
colour  and  size  of  flowers  may  be  found,  and 
there  are  a  few  plants  of  the  white  variety — 
enough  to  make  one  hope  it  will  not  increase. 
G.  asclepiadea  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  the 
Gentians  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity  in 
preference  to  a  few  isolated  specimens. 
IF.  //.  Divers,  Y.M.IL.  Westdean,  Tlooh,  nr. 
Surbiton. 

A   Warning    to    Gardeners.— Recently    I    was 

engaged  in  summer  pruning  a  standard  Apple 
tree  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  When  standing, 
just  12  It.  from  the  ground,  on  a  20-round 
ladder,  and  reaching  a  little  above  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  all  of  a  sudden  the  branches  the 
ladder  was  leaning  on  gave  way,  and  the  ladder 
fell  in  towards  the  middle  of  the  tree.  I  was 
thrown  backwards  on  to  the  ladder,  and  slid 
head  foremost  to  the  ground,  and  but  for  a 
mereiful  Providence  should  have  probably 
broken  my  neck  or  otherwise  sustained  severe 
injuries.  However,  the  force  of  the  impact 
came  square  on  t<  my  shoulders,  and.  though  it 
was  tremendous,  nothing  serious  happened  be- 
yond a  severe  shaking.  No  doubt  I  was  to 
blame  for  taking  the  risk  I  should  have 
carried  out  the  task  wftth  a  standard  tree 
primer,  or  else  had  someone  to  hold  the  ladder. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  11".  E.  Jones, 
Shr<  wslury. 

Castle  Kennedy  Fig.— This.  though  a 
very  old  variety,  having  been  grown  at  Castle 
Kennedy.  Wigtonshire,  for  more  than  150  years, 
seems  not  to  be  much  known.  It  is  a  very 
early  variety,  and  the  first  ripe  fruits  this  year 
were  picked  on  August  6.  The  Figs  are  of 
the  largest  size:  one  year  several  averaged  six 
ounces  each,  and  I  think  next  to  Negro  Largo  it 
is    quite    the    finest-looking    variety    in    cultiva- 


tion. Brown  Turkey  growing  alongside  ripens 
about  three  weeks  later.  The  Fig  out  of 
doors  is,  of  course,  not  a  fruit  that  gives  large 
returns  in  Scotland,  but  the  rule  is,  one  year 
with  another,  this  variety  yields  better  than 
Brown  Turkey.  At  one  time,  if  not  now,  Castle 
Kennedy  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  that 
name  as  a  standard,  but  in  few  localities  in  the 
north  could  it  be  expected  to  succeed  without 
the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Of  course,  only  one  crop 
is  produced  in  the  year,  and  in  order  to  make 
as  sure  as  possible  of  a  crop  it  is  important 
to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  at  this 
date  or  earlier,  as  this  induces  the  formation 
of  little  swellings  that  in  early  summer  become 
young  fruit ;  those  that  are "  formed  in  late 
autumn  as  a  rule  drop  off  in  SDrine 
/,'.   /'.   Brotherston. 


PALMS  OF  THE  RIVIERA. 

If  for  centuries  the  Date  Palms  were  the 
only  ones  planted  on  the  Riviera,  and  besides 
in  small  numbers,  it  can  be  said  that  the  intro- 
duction, of  another  species  of  the  same  genus 

namely.  Phoenix  eanariensis.  i»ave  the  signal 
for  the  very  extensive  planting  of  Palms,  en 
account  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this 
species.  What  would  appear  the  more  astonish- 
ing is  that  a  hardy  Palm  of  such  beauty  should 
not  have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  date, 
since  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  species  found 
only  in  some  distant,  inaccessible  country,  bul 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  which  are  comparatively 
near  to  Europe,  and  in  regular,  frequent,  and 
rapid  communication.  The  first  specimens  of 
this  Palm  were  planted  on  the  Riviera  in  lSfifl 
at  Nice,  and  their  rapid  growth,  hardiness,  and 
•xtraordinary  beauty  attracted  such  attention, 
that  many  thousands  of  others  were  planted. 
especially  when  seeds  were  produced  locally, 
and  it  is  now  by  far  the  most  common  Palm 
here. 

Phoenix  eanariensis,  though  resembling 
smn, -what  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactyli 
feral  may  readily  be  recognised  even  bv 
the  layman  in  its  much  thicker  trunk,  by  i's 
always  very  gracefully  arched  leaves  of  a  pure 
green,  while  those  of  the  Date  Palm  are  always 
very  glaucous,  and  by  the  much  more  furnished 
crown,  containing  probably  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  leaves  found  in  any  Palm. 

It  is  mainly  this  enormous  nuinlier  of  leaves, 
forming  a  dense  orown  of  incomparable  beauty, 
which  constitutes  the  most  valuable  ornamen- 
tal character.  Indeed  up  to  four  hundred  green 
leaves  may  frequently  be  found  on  healthy 
specimens;  on  one  particularly  robust  plant  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  green  leaves  were 
counted.  When  it  is  added!  that  each  leaf  mea- 
sures from  five  to  six  metres,  the  wonderful 
ornamental  effect  can  be  understood. 

To  carry  the  weight  of  such  a  crown  of 
leaves,  and  sometimes  besides  some  hundred  or 
two  hundred  kilos  of  fruits  requires  a  sturdy, 
strong  trunk,  and  Phoenix  eanariensis  has  a 
thick  trunk,  which  may  be  three  and  a  half 
metres  or  more  in  oiroumference. 

The  rate  of  growth  is  much  quicker  than 
that  of  the  Date  Palm,  and  the  oldest  speci- 
mens on  the  Riviera  have  a  height  of  some  ten 
to  twelve  metres.  It  is  a  Palm,  which  at 
length,  when  centuries  old.  grows  nearly  thirty 
metVes'  in  height  Such  a  very  old  specimen 
was  found  until  quite  reoeretly  on  the  island  of 
Teneriffe.  and  passed  under  the  name  "  Palms 
de  Conquista,"  having  been  mentioned  already 
by  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
'Phoenix  eanariensis  is  a  very  distinc' 
species,  and  cannot  be  conformed  with  Mil 
other  Phoenix.  While  most  other  species  ot 
Phoenix  produce  suckers  or  sprouts  from  the 
lower  pari  of  the  trunk.  Phoenix  eanariensis 
never  does  so.  and  therefore  can  be  multiplied 
only  by  seeds.  The  fruits,  produced  in  enor 
moiis  quantity,  are  quite  uneatable,  possessing 
only  a  thin  'layer  of  acrid  flesh  surrounding 
the  short,  thick  seed. 

Still,  as  it  may  happen  with  any  plant,  new 
characters  do  sometimes  appear,  and  I  posse*5 
in  my  garden  a   plant  of  this  species,  which  m 
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no  way  can  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
type,  but  which  has  fruits  exactly  like  the 
ordinary  fruits  of  Phoenix  canadensis  in  ap- 
pearance, but  with  flesh  of  a  quite  agreeable 
taste — so  agreeable',  indeed,  that  my  friend,  P. 
Popenoe,  the  well-known  author  of  the  most 
important  work  on  the  Date  Palm  and 
its  culture;  and  who  ate  of  these 
fruits  from  the  plant  during  a  visit  to 
my  garden,  stated  in  The  Pacific  Garden. 
Panadera,  California,  July,  1912: — "If  this 
Palm  could  be  multiplied  in  South  California, 
every  household  could  cultivate  the  Dates  for 
family  use."  Now,  however  good  the  taste  is 
of  the  fruits  of  this  plant,  which  I  have  called 
Phoenix  oanariensis  hort  v.  edulis,  the  flesh 
is  as  sparse  as  that  of  the  common  type,  and, 
of  course,  as  Phoenix  oanariensis  never  pro- 
duces suckers,  one  would  have  no  other  way  of 
multiplication  than  by  seeds,  and  the  taste 
of  the  fruits,  would  almost  of  a  certainty  be  in- 
fluenced disadvantageously  by  the  pollen  from 
the  male  plant,  Phoenix  oanariensis,  as  all 
other  Phoenix,  being  dioecious. 

1  discovered  my  plant  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
late  Charles  Naudin,  the  famous  botanist,  then 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Villa  Thuret, 
Cap.  d'Antibes.  He  took  me  for  a  walk,  and 
we  entered  a  garden,  where  he  showed  me  a 
splendid  avenue  of  Phoenix  oanariensis,  all 
of  the  common  type  in  every  respect.  He 
gathered  a  handful  of  fruits,  handed  them  to 
me,  telling  me  tx>  plant  them  when  I  had  bought 
a  garden.  This  I  dtid,  and  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful Palms  originating  from  these  seeds  now 
ornament  my  garden,  and  one  of  them  produces 
the  eatable  fruits.  I  may  add  that  neither 
the  mother  plant  nor  any  of  its  companions  in 
the  garden  at  Cap.  d'Antibes,  where  Naudin 
gathered  the  Dates,  possesses  this  quality  of 
bearing   sweet   fruits. 

Phoenix  canadensis  is  of  the  same  hardi- 
ness as  the  Date  Palm,  and  never  suffers  from 
frost  except  at  rare  times  and  very  slightly, 
and  only  in  the  most  unfavourable  positions, 
as  at  the  lowest  lying  parts  of  the  valleys  where 
currents  of  cold  air  descend,  and  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  its  lowest  points,  and  even  then 
rarely  except  rainy  weather  has  preceded  im- 
mediately the  frost.  Though  Phoenix  oan- 
ariensis does  well  near  the  border  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  salt  water  spray  is  harmful 
to  it,  and  more  so  than  to  the  Date  Palm. 

As  remarked  above,  Phoenix  oanariensis 
retains  its  leaves  green  for  a  very  long  time, 
thus  possessing  a  crown  of  leaves  more  dense 
than  that  of  any  other  known  Palm.  Indeed, 
a  seedling  put  out  in  good  condition  will  retain 
its  leaves,  and  continue  to  develop  new  ones, 
so  that  the  plant  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  still  retains  nearly  every  leaf  green  which 
it  ever  produced,  and  if  the  lower  leaves  are 
not  cut  off  (as  unfortunately  this  is  nearly 
always  done),  the  plant  foirms  then  a  regular 
Tounded  mass  of  gracefully  arching  leaves  cover- 
ing a  circle  of  ground  some  12  to  15  metres 
in  diameter,  and  forms  a  most  imposing  sight. 
Of  course,  where  this  Palm  is  planted  in  a 
very  small  space,  andl  it  is  'desired  to  grow 
flowers  on  such  small  epace,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  the  lower  leaves  to  utilise  the 
ground   around  the    Palm. 

Phoenix  oanariensis.  like  the  Date  Palm, 
will  live  even  on  dry  hills,  and  without  being 
watered,  but  then  the  development  is  much 
slower  than  when  watered,  and  the  leaves  do 
not  then  last  nearly  so  long  in  a  green  state. 
With  regard  to  soil,  it  will  grow  equally  well 
in  dry  ground  from  granitic  to  very  calcareous, 
soils,  but  prospers  decidedly  best  in  a 
moderately  clayey  soil  that  retains  sufficient 
moisture. 

I  may  add  finally  that  Phoenix  oanariensis 
has,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  become  by  far 
the  most  important  Palm  for  exporting  to 
Northern  countries.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  cultivated  as  pot  specimens,  and  exported 
yearly  from  the  Riviera.  Thus  this  Palm  is 
not  only  the  most  important  decorative  one  for 
gardens  here;  it  is  also  the  most  important 
commercial  Palm  for  export.  A.  Robertson 
Prosckowshy,  Jardin  d'  Acclimatation  Les 
Tropigues,    Nice,    France. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF   ABERDEEN. 

August  It1,  120,  and  23  — In  beautiful  sun- 
shine, with,  however,  a  deckled  "  stang  "  in  the 
air,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
oultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  held  on  the  above 
dates  in  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  re- 
ceived a  capibal  send-off  from  H.K.H.  Princess 
Mary,  who  performed  the  opening  ceremony. 
Although  the  two  previous  and  present  reign- 
ing Sovereigns  have  been  patrons  of  the  society, 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Royalty 
officiated  at  the  opening  function.  The  show 
was  a  decided  success;  the  discerning  eye,  how- 
ever, could  not  fail  to  detect  here  and  there 
unniistakeable  traces  of  the  effects  of  inclement 
weather — the  drenching  rains,  bleak  winds,  and 
mid-sunimer  frosts — which  has  prevailed  in  the 
north  during  the  past  three  months.  The  en- 
tries were  double  those  of  last  year,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  Mr.  J.  B  Bennett,  ad- 
vocate, secretary  of  the  Society,  and  his  enthu- 
siastic committee,  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Plints  in  Pots. — Pur  a  table  of  pot  plants 
arranged  lor  effect  (not  exceeding  7ft.  6in.  by 
lift.),  Colonel  W.  S.  Gill,  of  Dalhebity,  Aber- 
deenshire (Mr.  Andrew  Brebner,  gardener)  won 
the  first  prize  with  a  very  fine  exhibit.  Lord 
Sempill,  Fir.tray  House,  Aberdeenshire  (gar 
derer,  Mr.  W.  Smith),  was  a  good  second.  The 
class  for  four  specimen  plants,  two  flowering  and 
two  fcliage,  provided  a  keen  competition.  Colonel 
Gill  was  placed  first  with  Lord  Sempill  and 
Mr.  Isaac  Benzie,  Morken,  Aberdeenshire  (gr. . 
ilr.  William  Henderson),  second  and  third 
respectively.  Ferns  were  remarkably  fine  in 
quality,  the  leading  honours  for  thetse  plants 
falling  to  Colonel  Gill  and  Mr.  Benzie.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  were  well  shown,  the  best  by 
Lord!  Sempill  and  Mr.  Benzie.  The  last-named 
gentleman  excelled  in  the  classes  for  Fuchsias, 
plants  for  dinner  table  decorations,  Begonias, 
and  Petunias;  Col.  Gill  had  the  finest  Gloxinias. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  displays  of  Poses.  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Carnations  were  uncommonly  fine. 
The  challenge  oup  ottered  for  eighteen  Pose 
blooms,  H.P.  and  H.T.",  or  either,  named,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  was  won  worthily  by  Colonel 
Gill,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Ireland,  Brechin,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Tweeddale,  Bonnymuir  Place,  Aber- 
deen. Colonel  Gill  won  the  first  prizes  for  (a) 
six  bunches  of  decorative  Roses  and  (b)  twelve 
tea  ot  noisette  (or  either)  Roses.  Mr.  George 
McLennan,  Longley,  Forres,  had  a  fine  win  in 
thti  class  for  four  vases  of  Collerette  Dahlias. 
Asters  were  well  shown,  Mr.  D.  B.  Stewart, 
Drumduan  House,  near  Aberdeen  (gr.,  Mr. 
Andrew  Gardiner),  taking  leading  honours  for 
these  flowers.  Mr.  George  McLennan.  Longley, 
showed  the  best  twenty  distinct,  varieties  of  cut 
flowers  and  fine  foliage  bedding  plants.  Miss 
Maclennan,  Spring-hill  House,  Aberdeen  (gr., 
Mr.  D.L.  Soorgie)  following  closely.  Pelargoniums 
we.-e  well  shown  by  Colonel  Gill.  Carnations, 
as  already  noted,  were  exceedingly  meritorious, 
and  die  chief  honours  for  these  flowers  fell  to 
Mr.  Ogs*o'i,  of  Andtae  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Sim).  Mr. 
R.  Williams,  Park  House,  Aberdeenshire  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Mc  C.  Brown),  had  a  choice  display  of 
Begonias,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
Mr  Benzie,  Morken,  following  closely.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  annuals,  Miss  Maclennan, 
Springhill,  was  first,  and  she  was  successful  in  the 
class  for  twelve  spikes  of  double  Stocks.  Sweet 
Peas  were  a  great  feature  of  the  show. 
Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  Bart.,  Crathes  Castle, 
Aberdeenshire  (gr.,  Mr.  John  Petrie),  was  out- 
standing in  the  magnificent  collections  lie 
staged.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son's  Challenge  Silver 
Cup  was  awarded  him,  and,  having  now  gained 
it  for  three  years,  it  becomes  his  own  property. 

Fruit. — Lord  Sempill  was  the  outstanding 
wljinner,  taking  first  prizes  for  (a)  the  best 
collection  of  hardy  fruits,  (b)  Cherries,  (o) 
Strawberries,  (d)  Peaches,  (e)  Nectarines,  (f) 
Pears,  and  (g)  Plums.  Colonel  Gill  was  also 
a  prominent  prize-winner  in  the  classes  for 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Tomatos.  John 
A.  Grigor.  Duff  House,  Banffshire,  had  some  fine 

i  ;(>l    rliii  :  I.-  and    \pples       Tl ntries  •  I    Pears 

were  small  in   number,  but  tine  in  quality,  the 


honours  being  divided  between  J   A.  Grigoa-   md 
Lord  Sempill. 

Vegetables. — Mr.  R.  Williams,  Park  House, 
led  for  Potatos,  round  white,  kidney  shaped 
white,  and  kidney  shaped  coloured,  with  capi- 
tal entries. Springhill  House,  Aberdeen  (gr.,  Mr. 
Douglas  L.  Scorgie),  has  always  been  finely  re- 
presented in  this  section  of  the  Aberdeen  Show. 
The  honours  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables, 
a  basket  of  salads,  for  Carrots,  Cucumbers, 
Leeks,  Turnips,  Celery,  and  best  dish  of  seed- 
ling Potatos,  all  went  to  Springhill.  The  best 
Onionsj  fine,  well-grown  specimens,  came  from 
Drumduan  House.  An  unique  display  of  seed- 
ling Potatos  was  made  in  this  section  by  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Lewis  Gavin,  Drumwhindle 
School,  Aberdeenshire. 

There  was  a  fine,  display  in  the  amateurs' 
seo'rion  <.nd  the  allotment  and  plot-holders' 
liaises. 

NON-COMPETITIVE     EXHIBITS. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  show  was  tie 
attractive  displays  provided  by  local  nursery- 
men and  florists.  Fine  exhibits  were  made  by 
Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair, 
Messrs.  Knowles  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  and  K. 
Bums,  all  of  Aberdeen;  Town  Councillor 
Wright,  Johnston  Gardens,  had  a  very  fine  dis 
play  j  indeed,  there  was  nothing  better  in  the 
show.  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
were  alsj  finely  represented.  An  attractive  col- 
lection of  flowers  from  Aberlour  Orphanage  was 
on  exhibition  from  Mr.  J.  G.  White,  treasurer 
of  the  institution,  and  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Kissack, 
the  warden  Mr.  White's  large  collection  of 
Begonias  included  a  number  of  the  double  sw-eet- 
scented  variety  which  bears  his  name;  it  is  a 
magnifije'it  flower  of  blush  pink  colour.  the 
Rev  Mr.  Kjssaek's  exhibit  was  chiefly  composed 
of  some  of  the  latest  varieties  of  Carnations. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  proved  wretched  on 
the  closing  day,  and  greatly  marred  financially 
what  was  otherwise  a  very  fine  show. 


RYDER  S  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 
SHOW 

The  number  of  entries  at  Messrs.  Ryder's  show 
held  in  mid-August  were  up  to  the  previous  years' 
standard,  and  in  all  cases  the  prize  winners 
showed  exhibits  of  sterling  worth.  The  exhibits 
of  Peas,  Onions,  and  Beet  were  particularly  good, 
especially  interesting  entries  being  made  of 
Ryder's  new  Oval  Beet,  which  is  as  quick  grow- 
in','  as  the  Turnip  Rooted  Beet.  The  winning 
entry  for  Runner  Beans  was  especially  good,  the 
Beans  measuring  15i  inches  in  length.  The 
prize  Broad  Beans  measured  XZi,  inches  long. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  vegetable  sec- 
tion was  the  collections  of  vegetables,  for  which 
there  were  three  distinct  classes.  Each  collec- 
tion shown  was  of  six  distinct  kinds,  and  there 
were  four  prizes  in  each  class.  An  interesting 
new  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  display 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  annuals.  Very  favourable  en- 
tries were  mode  in  the  local  class  for  Sweet 
Peas,  and  a  local  man  also  won  in  the  open  class. 
There  were  small  entries  of  annuals,  the  firsb 
prize  being  awarded  to  a  very  fine  bunch  cf 
Ryder's  Poppies. 

PROFESSIONAL  GARDENERS. 

A  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  Association  of 
Professional  Gardeners  was  held  recently  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Leeds.  Mr.  H.  Carier  occupied 
the  chair.  The  general  secretary.  Mr.  F.  Capp, 
Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  announced  that  the 
membership  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that 
the  association  suggested  wages  at  a  minimum 
of  <£■!  per  week,  or  its  equivalent,  to  all  quali- 
fied gardeners;  £2  10s.  for  foreman,  with  cot- 
tage or  bothv.  £2  for  journeyman  over  twenty- 
one,  with  boLhV;  .£1  10s.  to  ^1  10s.  for  im- 
provers, ?ged  eighteen  to  twenty-one.  with  botli\  ; 
and  £\  Ts.  for  garden  boys,  aged  sixteen,  with 
bothy.  tor.  Capp  denounced  the  policy  of 
dSreob  action,  and  insisted  that  by  propaganda 
and  reasonable  methods  gardeners  should  be  able 
to  improve  their  conditions  without  resort  to  the 
str  ke  weapon.  During  the  evening  several  new 
members  were  enrolled.  We  understand  thai  the 
associai  inn's  suggested  scale  ol  wages  has  been 
adopted  in  roanj   instances 
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MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  August  31st.  1920. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Tuesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only 
the  general  average  for  the  week  preceding*  the  date 
of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  paoked, 
the  supply  in  the  market  and  the  demand,  and  they 
may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to  day,  but 
occasionally  several  times  in  one  day. — Eds. 
Fruit  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  English,  per  A  bushel 
— Worcester    Pear- 


12  0-16  0 
10  0-12  0 
lu  0-12  0 

bushel 
16  0-20  0 


s.  d. 


10  0-18  0 
4  0-80 


25  0-35  0 


10  0-18  0 
4  0-80 


Nectarines, 

special  per  doz 

best        ,,     ,, 
Oranges,  Cape 

per  case  . . 
Peaches,  forced 

special  per  doz 

best         ,,     ,, 
Pears,   Beurre  Hardy 

3fi's 18  0-20  0 

48's 16  0-18  6 

56's 12  0-15  0 

— Louise  Bonne  of 

Jersey,     £  sieve  14  0-18  0 
— Clapp's  Favourite, 

half  sieve        ..   14  0-18  0 
— "  Williams,"  half 

bushel       ,.      -.16  0-18  0 
— Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 

half  bushel      . 
—Fertility,  half 

bushel 
— Hessle,      half 

bushel 
Plums,      Ponds 

Seedling.. 
—  Bush        ..      . 
— Monarch 
— Damsons . . 


16  0-18  0 
12  0-14  0 
12  0-15  0 


main 
—Lady  Sudeley 
—James  Grieve 
— Grenadier 
— Ecklinville 
Seedling 
—  Lord  Derby 
— Warner's  Kim 

Bananas,  singles      25  0-35  0 
doubles    35  0-*0  0 

Figs,  per  doz.  2  0-60 

Grapes,  per  lb. 

— Muscats, 

special      ..      ..     5  0-70 
best  ..      ..     3  0-40 

—Black  Hamburgh  10-20 

—Canon  Hall     ..     3  0-60 

— Gros  Maroc     . .     2  0-26 

— Alicante  ..      ..     13-20 

— Gros  Colmar   . .     2  0-40 

Melons,  each 

—French     . .      . .     9  0-11  0 

— G'sey  &  English     2  6-60 

Melons,  Canteloupe 

Dutch      ..      ..     3  0-40 

Remarks.— Trade   am    all    departments    has 

brisk,  nearly  all  varieties  of  goods  clearing  satisfac- 
torily. The  unfavourable  weather  conditions  of  late 
have  caused  an  appreciable  reduction  in  quantities  of 
English  Tomatos.  and  prices  have  advanced  over  those 
ruling  last  week.  The  Cucumber  trade  continues  firm, 
although  prices  are  not  unduly  high.  English  orchard) 
fruit  has  been  commanding  considerable  attention. 
Apple  prices  have  a  firmer  tendency  both  for  dessert 
and  oulina.rv  varieties,  good  parcels  of  the  latter 
being  difficult  to  find.  Of  English  Plums,  Monarch 
and  Bush  are  now  the  most  important.  Of  ths  former 
there  is  a  fairly  large  crop,  and  large  quantities  hove 
been  marketed  this  week  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the 
grower.  Damsons  are  also  in  fair  supply  and  in  firm 
request.  A  good  sprinkling  of  Kentish  Cobs  has  been 
available,  and  prices  show  a  considerable  reduction 
over  those  ruling  last  week.  English  Pears  are  short 
and  those  coming  to  hand  are  quickly  absorbed  by 
the  trade.  Choice  fruits  have  also  been  in  better  de- 
mand, and.  prices  being  comparatively  low,  are  clearing 
satisfactorily.  Vegetables  continue  on  the  whole  fa">ly 
plentiful,  although  there  is  a  tendency  for  French 
Beams  to  be  short.  Forced  Mushrooms  continue  scarce 
and  dear.     Potatos   are  slightly  firmer   in   price. 

Out   Flowers,    &c.  :    Average    Wholesale    Prices. 


16  0  18  0 

11  0-12  0 

12  0-15  0 
10  6-12  6 

been   very 


Aster  coloured, per 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

doz.  bun 

4  0-70 

Orchids,  per  doz. 

— white,  per  doz. 

— Cattleyas 

30  0-36  0 

bun. 
Carnations,  per 

4  0-70 

Pelargonium,  dou- 
ble scarlet,  per 

doz.  blooms, 

doz.  bunch 

8  0-10  0 

best     American 

— white 

9  0-10  0 

var 

16-36 

Physalis 

Chrysan  the  mums 

per  doz-  bun. 

12  0-18  0 

white,  spray,  per 

Richardia  (Arums), 

dnz.  bun 

— bronze 

6  0-10  0 
]0  0-15  0 

per  doz.  blooms 

6  0 

— yellow 

6  0-10  0 

Roses,     per     doz. 

Coreopsis,     per 
doz.  bunch 

16-20 

blooms — 
— Ophelia    . . 

3  0-40 

Daisies,  white, 

— Richmond 

2  0-30 

per  doz.  bunch 

2  0-40 

— Sunburst 

2  6-36 

Delphiniums,    per 
doz.  bunch 

4  0-60 

— Niphetos          ..     2  0-30 
—Molly S.Crawford  2  6-30 

Gaillardias       per 

— Madame          A . 

doz.  bunch 

2  0-30 

Chatenay     . . 

16-30 

Gladioli,  per  bun. 

—Melody    ..     .. 

16-26 

— The  Bride 

10-16 

Scabiosa  caucasica, 

— nally,  per  doz. 

per  doz.  bunch 

4  0-50 

spikes 

3  0-40 

Statice,       mauve, 

— Brenchleyensis 

3  0-40 

per  doz.  bunch 

6  0-80 

Gypsophila,      per 

— white 

8  0-10  0 

doz.  bunch 

6  0-80 

--latl folia    ..     .. 

8  0-10  0 

— paniculata, 

— inca.ua 

8  0-10  0 

double     .. 

15  0-24  0 

Stcphanotis,     per 

Lapageras,        per 

72  pips     . . 

4   0-50 

doz.  blooms     . . 

4  0-50 

Stock,       English. 

Lilium  1  an  ci  foli  urn 

white,  per  doz. 

album,  per  doz. 

bunch 

6  0-90 

blooms     . . 

2  0-40 

Sweet.  Peas,  white 

— long,  per  bun. 

3  0-40 

and  coloured, 

— rubrum,  short 

per  doz.  bunch 

4  0-12  0 

per  doz.  blooms 

■20-30 

Sultan,  per  doz. 

riliurn  longifiorum 

— white 

4  0-60 

per  bunch 

'10-7  0 

—mauve 

4  0-60 

— short,  per  doz. 

5  0-60 

Violets 

Marguerites,  yellow, 

Princess  of  Wales, 

per  doz.  bun. 

2  0-30 

per  doz.  bun 

—     — 

©bituarp. 


William  Seymour  Gillies-— The  many  friends 
of  Mr.  William  Seymour  Gillies,  for  several 
years  foreman  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Glen  Cove,  L.I.,  ■will  learn  with  deep  regret  of 
his  untimely  dea^h  on  July  26th,  following  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  The  deceased  was 
born  about  thirty-two  years  ago  at  Stevenston, 
Devonshire,  where  his  fatther  for  many  years 
was  gardener  to  the  late  Hon.  Mark  Roll.  Mr 
Gillies  commenced  his  gardening  career  under 
his  father,  and  was  later  employed  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Goodwood  House,  Shipley  Hall,  and 
Vaynol  Park.  He  left  England  seven  years  ago 
and  settled  in  the  United  States.  At  the  out- 
break cf  war  both  he  and  his  brother  George 
left  their  potions  in  the  U.S.A.  te  join  the 
British  Forces  in  Canada.  Mr.  Gillies  was  loved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  a  true  friend,  and  a  born 
gardener.  John  Johnson,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


The  Burbage  Roses  have  been  very  success- 
ful of  late  and  flowers  exhibited  by  "  The 
Burbage  Nurseries  "  (manager,  Mr.  G.  Geary) 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, a  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Atherstone,  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  at  Leicester  Abbey  Park,  and 
a  Gold   Medal  at  Market  Bosworth. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Segar  informs  us  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  his  sons,  Frank  Segar  and 
Saimuel  Moore  Segar,  jnr.,  into  partnership,  the 
business  of  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  Onslow 
Crescent  South  Kensington,  has  been  regis- 
tered as  a  Private  Family  Company.  No  out- 
side capital  has  been  or  will  be  invited.  _  No 
other  change  will  be  made  and  all  business 
transactions   will   be   conducted   as  heretofore. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  John  R  Morgan,  for  the  prist  four  years 
Gardener  to  the  Messieurs  Lefper,  Elsinore,  Craw- 
fordsburn,  Co.  Down,  as  Land. steward  and  Gar- 
dener to  Maude  Lady  Cl\nmorris.  Bangor  Castle, 
Co.  Down. 
Mr  Charles  M.  Holt,  for  the  past  three  years 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Bertram  Brooks,  Tan-y-Garth. 
Chirk.  Denbigh,  and  previously  at  Miserden 
Park.  Gloucester,  as  Gardener  to  F.  W.  Wtgnall. 
Esq..  The  Rookery,  Tattenham.  near  Chester. 
Cheshire. 
Mr  A.  Surridge-  for  two  years  before  the  war 
General  Foreman  at  Cannon  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and 
for  the  past  18  months  acting  Head  Gardener-  at 
the  same  place,  as  Gardener  ho  Lord  Charles  Ben- 
tinck,  Ranby  Hall,  Lincoln. 
Mr.  O.  C.  Walton,  for  nearly  four  years  Gardener 
to  Col.  0.  H.  Oakes,  Now  ton  Court  Gardens,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  previously  at  The  Rookery, 
Westcotfc,  Dorking,  as  Gardener  to  the  Rich*  Hon. 
the  E.arl  Of  Lisburne,  Crosswood  Park,  Aberyst- 
wyth, Cardiganshire. 
Mr.  T.  Batchelor,  for  over  three  years  with  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
previously  GuixLenier  to  J.  B.  Gray,  Esq,,  Bolney 
Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  R. 
Miles,  Steventon  Manor,  Basingstoke.  (Thanks  for 
3s.  (id.  for  R.G.O.F.  Box.— Eds.) 
Mr  T.  FUio+t.  as  Gardener  to  J.  A.  Chowx,  Esq., 
Great  Tangley  Manor.  Wonersh,  near  Guildford. 
Surrey. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Remarks— There  are  abundant  supplies  of  annuals 
and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Chrysanthemums  in 
all  the  leading  varieties  are  making  a  good  show. 


CATALOGUES      RECEIVED. 

Samsons.   Ltd. — Kilmarnock. — Bulbs  and    Flower   roots. 

Austin  and   McASLAN.  Glasgow.— Bulbs. 

E.    P.    Dixox    and    Sons.    Ltd.,  Hull.— Bulbs 

D.   G.   PntDiE,  Glasgow.— Bulbs. 

W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Dublin.— Bulbs. 

G.   H.   Plant  and  Co..  Chester.— Bulbs. 

G.     R.     Downer,     Chichester. — Herbaceous    and     Alpine 

Plants. 
Dicksons,  Ltd..  Chester.— Bulbous  flower  roots. 
The    "  Premier  "   Seed   Co.,   Ltd.,  Brighton.— Bulbs. 
Dobdie     and     Co  .     Ltd.,    Edinburgh. — Herbaceous     ana 

Alpine  Plants. 

FOREIGN. 
Ttlmorin-Andrieux    et   Cie.,    Paris.— Bulbs    and    Plants. 


Mahkei    Gardening:    A.    L.     (1)    The   number 
of   houses   100   ft.    long  that  two   women   gar- 
deners could  manage  depends  upon  the  widtii 
of  the  houses,  the  crops  grown  in  them,   and 
the     capability     and     mdustriousness     of     the 
woikers.       Carnations    or    bedding  plants,   for 
example,  grown  in  pots,  will  require  far  more 
attention  than,   say,   Tomatos,   Cucumbers,   or 
Chrysanthemums     planted    in     the    beds    and 
borders.        Taking    one    thing    with    another, 
however,  a  capable,  hard-working  woman  gar- 
dener putting  in  eight  hours  per  day    (if  she 
'Can  -work  so  long,   week  in,   week  out)   ought 
to    manage    two   such    houses,      and     possibly 
three ;  but  it  is   difficult  to   say  more  exactly 
without    Knowing  the   working   capabilities   of 
the   individuals.     (2)    The   capital    required    in 
these  days   to  -commence  building   glasshouses 
100    ft.    long   must    be   large — roughly,    about 
£400    per    house    for    one    100    ft.    by    15    ft. 
The  land  may    be    obtainable  in    some   places 
at  from  £50  to  £80  per  acre,  freehold,  if  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  building  upon  it  within  the 
next  50  or   100  years.     If   building  operations 
are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  next  few  years, 
then    four    or    five,    or    even    six    times,    more 
will  probably  be  nearer  the  price.     (3)  Having 
had  only  two  years'  experience  in  a  horticultu- 
ral  college  is  rather   a  meagre  training  for  a 
commercial  gardening  career,  and  you  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  incur  too  great  an  initial 
outlay    unless    there    is    a   definite    chance    of 
being  able  to  sell  the  produce  quickly  and  at 
a  good  price  when  ready  for  market.     Toma- 
tos,   Cucumbers,     and     Chrysanthemums      are 
fairly    safe  crops  to   grow — if   cultivated   well. 
Carnations — presumably  the  American  or  per- 
petual   flowering  varieties — are  more  risky  in 
the     cultivation,     but     are     profitable     when 
grown      reasonably      well.         (4)  The     returns 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  market  prices  and 
the   way   the  produce   is  packed    and    graded. 
A  Tomato  house  100  ft.  by  15  ft,  would  hold 
about    800  plants,    ;.nd    these    should    average 
5  lbs.  per  plant,  making  a  total  crop  of,  say, 
4.000    lbs.    'per   annum.     At   6d.    per   lb.,    this 
means    £100,    from   which    must    be    deducted 
cost    of    labour,    rent,    rates,    taxes,    etc.      If 
followed  with   Chrysanthemums,   another  £60, 
£80,   or  £100  may  be  obtained,   but  this  will 
largely  depend  upon   suitable  market  varieties 
being    grown    and    the    state    of   the    market. 
Cucumbers  Would    realise   perhaps  more   than 
Tomatos,  and  Carnations  probably  even  a  little 
more   per  house.     If  an    acre   of   land    is   pur- 
chased,   and    four  glasshouses   erected,   several 
outdoor  crops  could  also  be  grown,  but  in  that 
case  six   persons  would    be   necessary  to   keep 
the  place  in  a  reasonably   fair  condition. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines. — E.S. :  Now  that  the 
vines  are  carrying  a  crop  of  Grapes  you  can 
do  little  to  free  them  from  Mealy  bug,  but 
as  soon  as  the  hunches  have  been  cut,  the 
work  of  eradication  should  be  proceeded  with 
vigorously,  the  vines  svringed  frequently 
with  a  suitable  insecticide,  and  every 
effort  made  to  keen  the  leaves,  roots  and 
structure  clean-  When  the  leaves  fall  they 
should  be  gathered  and  afterwards  burned. 
The  real  business  of  eradicating  the  pest  can 
only  be  carried  out  when  the  vines  are  dor- 
mant. If  yon  write  us  again,  we  will  advise 
you  in  due  course  as  to  what  method  fo 
adopt. 

Stbawberrt  Plants  Failing  :  F.  The  fungus 
present  is.Spumaria  alba  (one  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes).  This  does  not  attack  the  Strawberry 
plant,  but  lives  on  the  decomposing  manure 
present  in  or,  more  likely,  placed  on  the  soil. 
dean  cull  ivatian  would  be  the  best  means 
of  preventing  further  trouble. 


Communications  Received.— A.  B.— C.  G.  A.— 
j  L.  W.—  E.  A.  B.—  E.  M.— W.  H.  H.— N.  .T.  G., 
Frnnce.— R.  R.  N.— A.  O.  W.^J.  H.— I.  L.— Y.  G. 
_W.  T.— G.  H.  C— J.  A.  P.^T.  M.— P.  M-  J.— - 
M  &  Sr>n.— C.  A.— W.  W.— H.  W.  M.  P.~H.  W.— r 
G.  C— R.  D.— S.  C.  B.— Constant  Reader.— H.  H.— 
D.— W.  K.  J.— H  W.— E.  B.— E.  A.  M.— M.  S  R.— 
J.   B.— A.    C.  B.—W.   T.    E.— G.    B. 


Sffthmfep   11,   1920. 
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Average  Mean  Tempera-tube  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years   at  Greenwich  57.3°. 

Actual    Temperatube:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  September  8. 
10  a.m.:    Bar.   30.1;  temp.  62°.    Weather— Dull. 


It     is     interesting     to     note 

Horticulture     how    large  a    part    horticul- 

at  the  British  tural   subjects   played  in,  the 

Association,     meetings  of  the  Agricultural 

Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Cardiff.  The  presidential 
address,  reported  elsewhere  in  these  ,pages, 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  horticulture,  and 
dealt  both  with  the  part  played  by  horticul- 
turists in  aiding  food  production  during  the 
war  and  with  the  prospects  of  extending  the 
area  under  intensive  cultivation  in  this 
country.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  report, 
the  President  of  the  Section,  Professor 
Keeble,  showed  that  the  work  of  food  produc- 
tion done  by  professional  and  amateur  horti- 
culturists was  large  in  extent  and  important 
in  determining  that  the  balance  of  supply 
turned  in  the  direction  of  sufficiency  instead 
of  that  of  scarcity,  as  at  certain  moments  it 
might  otherwise  have  done.  He  drew  op- 
portune attention  to  the  facts  concerning  the 
decrease  of  the  areas  under  fruit — both 
what  may  be  called  the  emergency  decrease 
under  soft  fruit — which  amounted  to  no  less 
than  13,145  acres  or  24  per  cent,  of  the 
19:8  average,  and  the  continued  decrease  of 
the  area  under  Apples  and  Pears  accounted 
for  by  the  steady  going  out  of  cultivation 
of  cider  and  perry  orchards.  With  respect 
to  possible  future  developments,  he  described 
the  organisation  which  was  established 
during  his  controllership  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  showed  that 
much  might  be  hoped  for  from  that  organisa- 
tion   if    it    continued    to    work    in    close    co- 


operation with  professional  horticulturists — 
as  from  the  personality  and  attainments  of 
his  successor  at  the  Ministry,  we  may  be 
sure  it  will.  Professor  Keeble's  conclusion, 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  raise  at  home  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  large  quantity  of 
horticultural  produce  now  imported  from 
abroad,  is  one  which  will  be  accepted  by 
most  growers  and  the  advantage  of  doing 
so  will  be  admitted  by  all.  In  the  absence  of 
any  direct  assistance  from  the  State,  Pro- 
fessor Keeble  is  of  opinion  that  the  quality 
and  extent  of  horticultural  organisation  for 
the  purposes  of  education  and  research  will 
ultimately  determine  whether  success  will 
attend  the  effort  mow  being  made  to  increase 
the  areas  under  intensive  cultivation.  "  The 
abler  man  can  command  success,  whether 
the  man  of  average  ability  and  industry 
can  achieve  it  will  depend  on  education." 


The    remarkable    effects    in 
Length  of  Day  forcing   premature    blooming 
and  elossom      produced  by  the  curtailment 
Time.  of  the  period  of  exposure  to 

daylight  have  already  been 
described  on  p.  115.  It  now  remains  to  re- 
count the  no  less  remarkable  results  observed 
bv  Messrs.  Garner  and  Allard  when  plants 
thus  forced  are  re-exposed  for  the  full  period 
of  daylight.  They  found  that  plants  of  Soy 
Beans  treated  in  this  manner  ripened  their 
seed  ;  their  leaves  turned  yellow  and  the  plants 
looked  as  if  they  were  about  to  die  a  "nat- 
ural" death ;  but  instead  they  threw  out  new 
branches  and  whilst  still  bearing  their  first 
crop  of  ripened  seed  blossomed  for  the  second 
time  in  September — the  month  in  which  the 
plants  that  throughout  their  life  had  been  ex- 
posed to  normal  daylight  blossomed  for  the 
first  time.  Similar  resumption  of  growth  took 
place  among  Asters  and  other  plants  trans- 
ferred from  curtailed  daylight  to  normal 
conditions,  and  a  second  'blossoming  «v 
incident  in  time  with  the  first  natural  blos- 
soming of  normal  plants  also  took  place. 
The  gardener  with  the  habit  of  reflection 
will  think  in  this  connection  of  the  second 
llowering  in  the  autumn  of  such  plants  as 
Anchusas  and  Cat  Mint  when  cut  down  after 
they  have  finished  their  first  period  of  blos- 
soming. The  experiments  carried  out  with 
early  and  late  varieties  of  Sov  Beans  and  with 
other  plants  show  on  the  one  hand  that  cer- 
tain plants  are  what  may  be  called  "  short 
day  "  plants,  that  is,  they  only  flower  when 
the  light  hours  of  the  day  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  maximum,  which  of  course  varies  for 
each  plant,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
some  plants  fail  to  find  in  a  given  latitude 
a  day  of  length  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  develop  blossom  at  all.  Tlhius  a  Compo- 
site, Mikania  scandens,  maintained  through- 
out the  year  under  short  day  conditions  re- 
mained sterile  and  could  only  be  prevailed 
upon  to  blossom  in  the  summer  time  when 
long  days  occur.  Conversely,  late  varieties 
e.g.,  of  Soy  Bean,  are  apparently  late  because 
they  can  onlv  blossom  when  the  long  summer 
days  have  given  place  to  the  shorter  daylight 
periods  which  characterise  the  later  months  of 
the  year.  It  would  seem  that  these  observa- 
tions throw  a  new  and  interesting  light  on  the 
sterility  and  other  vagaries  of  plants  intro- 
duced from  one  country  to  another.  The 
failure  of  Sweet  Peas  to  flower  in  the  West 
Indies  may  be  due  to  an  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  length  of  day  there  and  that  to 
which  this  plant  is  naturally  attuned,  and  the 
change  or  maintenance  of  season  of  flower- 
ing of  introduced  plants  may  be  due  to  a  like 
cause.  That  the  failure  of  some  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  plants  to  blossom  in  countries 
of  temperate  climate  would  appear,  from  the 
authors'    observations    on    the    behaviour    of 


Phaseolus  vulgaris,  to  be  attributable  to  a 
like  cause.  For  this  plant,  when  grown  in  the 
open  in  the  latitude  of  Washington  generally 
fails  to  blossom  before  it  is  cut  down  by  au- 
tumn frosts ;  whereas  if  taken  up  and  shel- 
tered in  a  greenhouse  it  produces  flowers 
freely  during  the  short  winter  days.  When 
the  days  were  experimentally  limited  each  to 
seven  hours  P.  vulgaris  was  found  to  bloom 
in  28  days,  and  to  ripen  its  seed  pods  a  month 
later ;  albeit  that  when  grown  in  the  open  it 
could  not  blossom  before  October  11,  109  days 
after  germination  ;  it  is  as  though  the  plant 
has  to  wait  until  the  days  are  short  enough  in 
order  to  find  release  from  the  vegetative 
stage  and  to  pass  into  the  reproductive 
phase.  According  to  the  views  developed  in 
this  interesting  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  seed  time  and  harvest,  plants 
range  themselves  in  three  categories; 
short  dav  plants,  which  in  such  a  climate  as 
ours  must  flower  either  in  autumn  or  in 
spring,  long  dav  plants  which  are  summer 
flowerers,  and  ever-flowering  or  perpetuals, 
for  which  the  limits  of  suitable  days'  lengths 
are  so  wide  as  to  free  them  apparently  from 
the  restraint  which  controls  the  blossom  time 
of  the  plants  of  the  first  two  categories. 
Although  the  cautious  will  no  doubt  prefer 
to  await  the  result  of  further  experiments, 
\  et  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Messrs. 
Garner  and  Allard  have  opened  up  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  line  of  inquiry,  have  shed 
a  new  light  on  many  obscure  phenomena 
exhibited  bv  the  blossoming  plants  and  have 
elucidated  the  mode  whereby  plants  conform 
ti  the  divine  behest — so  long  as  the  earth 
endureth,  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not 
fail. 


Illustrations  0?  British  Grasses.— Photographic 
reproductions  of  a  collection  of  dried  and 
mounted  Grasses,  collected  by  a.  member  of 
Messrs.  McGill  and  Smith,  Ltd.,  Ayr,  are  issued 
bv  that  firm*.  The  book  is  not,  a.  treatise  on 
Grasses,  nor  a  descriptive  flora.  Some  65  species 
and  varieties  are  represented,  which  is  a  very 
good  number  of  what  might  be  collected  in  a 
maritime  county  in  Scotland,  though  it  should 
not  have  been  difficult  to  add  Avena  pratensis. 
Catabrosa  aouatica  and  Elymus  arenarius  on  the 
seaboard.  On  the  whole  the  species  are  correctly 
named,  though  Triticum  racers  is  I  he  bearded 
and  not  the  tvpical  form.  A  few  of  the  plants 
hav?  been  collected  before  they  were  in  full  ex- 
pansion, such  ps  Aira  flexuosa.  Festuca  uni- 
glumis  and  Hordeum  murinun..  Others  had  been 
collected  after  the  panicle  had  contracted,  sueh 
as  Festuca  rubra,  F.  elatior,  and  Agrostis  alba 
stolonifera,  so  that  they  do  not  show  their  dis- 
tinctions st>  clearly  in  photographic  representation 
as  they  should  have  done.  Under  the  English 
and  botanical  names  a  few  notes  are  given  as  to 
the  use  of  the  Grass  in  agriculture,  with  a 
reference  to  Poa  nemorosa  as  a,  good  Grass  for 
lawns.  It  is  said  that  cattle  are  not  fond  of 
Sweet  Vernal  Grass,  although  they  will  eat  it 
when  mixed  with  other  Grasses.  Eiwrlish. farmers 
consider  that  it  gives  hay  its  sweet  scent  and 
that  an  admixture  of  it  arts  .is  a  relish  or  condi- 
ment for  horses  and  cattle.  Anyway,  it  is  not  a 
gregarious  Grass  and  can  never  be  grown  in 
quantity  in  hay  fields  or  permanent  pastures.  In 
most  cases  the  photographs  are  good  representa- 
tions of  the  Grasses  as  they  appear  naturally,  and 
the  collector  could  have  improved  the  above- 
named  exceptions,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  known 
they  were  to  be  photographed  and  published  in 
book  form.  Printing,  paper  and  binding  are  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  slender  awns  of  the  Grasses  are 
well  shown,  except  in  the  case  of  dense  panicles 
like  those  of  the  species  of  Alopeeurus.  Th*1 
collection  represents  not  quite  half  of  the  144 
species  given  in  the  London  Catalogue,  though 
it  includes  all  of  the  useful  ones,  and  should  Drove 
of  value  to  agrirulturi.sjts.  Grass  specialists, 
gardeners  and  students. 

•  Brilith  nriuue'  Published  I  y  McGill  and  Smith, 
Ltd.,     \vr.      1'r 21s.    net 
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Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens. — The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Botanic  Gardens  Syndicate,  Cam- 
bridge, states  that  the  Syndicate  has  resolved  to 
adopt  a  new  scheme  for  the  management  of  the 
garden  and  for  bringing  it  more  closely  into  touch 
with  the  teaching  of  botany.  They  propose  to 
abolish  the  office  of  Curator  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  Directorship,  to  be  held  by  a  trained 
systematist  and  economic  botanist,  who  would 
take  part  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  Uni- 
versity students,  and  in  addition  to  appoint  a 
practical  gardener  as  superintendent.  A  Grace 
to  give  effect  to  this  policy  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  passed  on  March  6,  1920.  As  stated 
in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  F.  G.  Preston,  formerly 
the  senior  foreman,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent. In  the  absence  of  a  director,  he  has 
efficiently  managed  the  affairs  of  the  garden  with, 
the  help  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  Syndicate. 
Messrs.  G.  Kendall  and  J.  Bowgen  have  retired 
during  the  year,  after  forty-four  and  thirty-three 
years'  service   respectively. 

A  Gardeners'  "Victory"  Memorial. — Many  of 
our  readers  will  doubtless  recall  the  corre- 
spondence on  Gardeners'  Victory  Memorials 
■which  appeared  in  these  columns  during  March 
and  April  of  last  year,  commencing  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett,  of  Aldenharn  House 
Gardens,  Elstree,  in  the  issue  for  March 
8     (Vol.     LXV.,     p.     115)     and     continued     by 


Food  Production,  by  the  same  author.  The 
second  book,  entitled  Chemistry  for  Agricul- 
tural Students,  by  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.I.C.,  Lecturer  in  the  Cambridge  University 
School  of  Agriculture  is  also  in  preparation. 

Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show. — The  schedule 
of  prizes  of  the  Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show  to 
be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Maidstone,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  26, 
27  and  28.  1920,  includes  23  classes,  divided  into 
various  sections.  The  first  14  classes  are  open 
to  commercial  fruit  growers  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  a  challenge  cup,  valued  at  twenty  guineas, 
is    offered  for  the    best   six    boxes  of    Apples   in 

Classes  1,  2,  and  3  shown  by  Kent,  Sussex  or 
Surrey  growers.  A  champion  cup,  valued  at 
five  guineas,  is  alep  offered  by  Mr.  Barnett 
Emanuel    for   the     best  three     boxes   of    dessert 

Apples      either     Blenheim      Pippin,      Allington 

Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  or  any  other  early 
variety.  A  silver  cup,  valued  at  seven  guineas, 
is    offered   'by  the    Fruit    Grower   for    the    best 

exhibii'r.  of  three  boxes  of  one  variety  of  Apple  as 
packed  for  market  ;  and  a  challenge  cup,  valued 
at  20  guineas,  is  offered  by  Messrs.  Clarke  Bros, 
for  the  best  four  barrels  of  culinary  Apples. 
There  are  also  several  other  important  trophies 
including  a  cup,  valued  at  ten  guineas,  offered 
by  Messrs.   Geo.    Monro,   Ltd.,  for  twelve   boxes 


Fig.  55. — gardeners'  war  memorial  ereited  at  aldenham    house   gardens. 


other  letters  from  contributors  on  pages  129, 
144,  157  and  182  of  the  same  volume.  As  a 
sequel,  Mr.  Berkett  sends  us  the  photograph 
reproduced  in  Fig.  55,  of  a  memorial  tablet 
which  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  has  had  placed 
on  a  prominent  wall  in  the  gardens  of  Alden- 
ham House.  The  tablet,  prepared  of  terra- 
cotta, and  constructed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Pulham  and  Son  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
measures  some  4  feet  in  length,  with  a  depth  of 
about  50  inches.  It  is  of  a  very  striking 
appearance,  and  will  form  a  lasting  testimony  to 
the  courage  and  noble  sacrifice  of  the  brave  men 
whose  names  are  inscribed  thereon. 

Trial   of    Sweet    Pea    Novelties A     trial    of 

Sweet  Pea  novelties  will  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  at  the  University 
College  Gardens,  Reading,  under  the  care  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cobb.  Raisers  wish- 
ing to  submit  novelties  for  this  trial  are  asked 
to  send  not  fewer  than  twenty  seeds  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Mr. 
H.  D.  Tiswell,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  "on  or 
before  October  1,  1920. 

Agricultural  Text  books.— The  University 
Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.,  have  in  preparation  a  new 
series  cf  text-books  for  use'  in  agricultural 
schools  end  colleges.  The  first  book  of  the 
series,  which  it  is  hoped  will  l)e  issued  on  the 
1st  October  next,  is  The  Chemistry  of  Crop 
Production,  by  Professor  T.  B.  Wood,  head 
of  the  Cambridge  University  School  of  Agricul- 
ture.     This   will  be  followed   later  by   Animal 


of  dessert  Apples;  a  challenge  bowl,  valued  at 
30  guineas,  presented  by  Messrs.  John  Gilroy 
and  Sons,  for  the  hest  twelve  boxes  of  dessert  or 
culinary  Apples,  respectively,  in  Classes  13  and 
14.  Messrs.  Coupe  and  Sons  offer  a  challenge 
cup  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  classes  for  com- 
mercial growers  cultivating  fewer  than  30  acres. 

In  addition  to  these  trophies,  silver  and  gilt 
medals  are  offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Fruiterers  for  the  best  exhibit  in  certain 
specified    classes,    and    there    are    other    valuable 

prizes.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Miskin,  The 
College,  Wye,  Kent. 

Exportation  of  Seed  Potatos  to  Holland.— 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
draws  the  attention  of  exporters  of  Potatos  to 
the  regulations  which  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment propose  shortly  to  issue  for  controlling 
the  importation  of  Potatos  into  Holland.  The 
Ministry  is  informed  that  under  these  regula- 
tions Potatos  imported  into  Holland  must  have 
been  inspected  at  the  time  of  lifting  on  the 
field  where  they  "were  grown,  and  must 
be  free  from  Wart  Disease.  A  certificate  to 
this  effect  must  be  issued,  as  regards  Potatos 
grown  in  England  and  Wales,  by  an  Inspector 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
who  must  also  be  present  when  the  Potatos  are 
bagged.  Only  new  bags  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  must  be  sealed  by  the  In- 
spector, who  will  then  issue  a  certificate  that 
the  Potatos  contained  in  the  bag  were  grown  on 
the  inspected  field.  Growers  wishing  to  export 
"  seed  "    Potatos   to   Holland    should,   therefore, 


inform  the  Ministry  immediately  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lift  any  crops  destined  for  export,  in 
order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  an 
Inspector  to  be  present.  The  fee  to  be  charged 
for  inspection  and  issue  of  the  certificate  -will 
be  £1   Is. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.— Mon- 
day, September  13  :  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society's  Committee  meeting. 
Thursday,  September  16 :  Brighton,  Hove,  and 
Sussex  Horticultural  Society's  meet. 

"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy -five 
Years  Ago. —  Wintering  Pelargoniums.— W e  will 
suppose  it  the  end  of  the  blooming  season  ;  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  and  are 
then  cut  down  as  closely  as  the  leaving  sufficient 
eyes  will  allow;  they  are  then  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  when  the 
wounds  are  healed  they  are  watered  and  kept 
close,  to  induce  them  to  break  strongly.  This 
they  soon  do,  and  as  the  shoots  lengthen  more 
air  is  given,  until  they  attain  their  requisite 
length  of  an  inch  or  more.  They  are  now  again 
allowed  to  dry  and  are  completely  shaken  out, 
and  the  main  roots  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  to 
within  a  couple  of  inches,  leaving  attached  to  the 
remainder  the  smaller  fibres  at  their  natural 
length.  They  are  then  potted  into  as  small  pots 
as  will  contain  them  say  6  inch,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds'  turfy  loam,  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  remainder  peat  and  silver  sand, 
not  sifted,  but  rubbed  down  and  only  the  larger 
stones  picked  out.  They  are  now  plunged  into 
gentle  bottom  heat,  and  kept  close  until,  in  a 
few  days,  they  root  round  the  pots,  when  more 
air  is  gradually  given  until  they  are  entirely 
exposed  to  it;  the  great  object  being  to  ripen 
their  wood  and  strengthen  the  young  shoots. 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  them  from  getting  too 
wet.  and  fumigation  is  resorted  to  if  the  green 
fly  appears.  As  the  winter  comes  on  its  frosts 
are  excluded,  and  the  plants  are  kept  as  dry  as 
is  consistent  with  life ;  the  old  wood  assumes  a 
smooth  nut-brown  hue,  the  leaves  look  yellow, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  stiff  and  rustles  under 
the  hand  when  passed  over  it,  and  thus  they 
are  kept  until  January.  About  the  middle  of 
this  month  they  are  shifted  into  the  blooming 
pots;  the  compost,  three-fourths  turfy  loam,  the 
remaining  fourth  peat,  cow-dung  and  silver  sand. 
Dull  weather  is  favourable  for  this  operation. 
The  plants  are  allowed  to  dry  as  before,  and  the 
"ii! sides  and  the  top  of  the  ball  are  rubbed  off 
by  hand.  They  are  potted  moderately  solid,  and 
with  about  an  inch  of  small  crocks  over  the 
oyster-shell  covering  the  hole.  If  the  weather 
comes  bright  they  are  shaded,  and  the  house  is 
kept  close  until  they  feel  at  home  in  their  new 
quarters,  which  is  soon  the  case.  As  the  shoots 
grow  they  are  stopped  according  to  the  time 
their  bloom  is  required,  and  training  commences 
from  the  moment  their  shoots  are  sufficiently 
plastic.  Fire-heat  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  air  given  is  admitted  in  the  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  sun  warmth  is  shut  in  from  2, 
3,  or  4  o'clock,  according  to  the  months.  A9 
general  rules,  keep  the  night  temperature  no 
higher  than  45°.  when  fire  is  required ;  when 
aphides  appear,  sn.oke  the  house  directly,  and 
be  sure  to  do  so  immediately  before  the  bloom- 
ing commences,  whether  their  presence  is  de- 
tected or  not;  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  be- 
come dirty,  wash  without  fear  with  rain-water, 
of  which  there  ought  to  be  a  good  supply  in 
every  well-arranged  house.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, draw  the  svringe  over  the  plants  when 
the  temperature  of  the  house  is  raised,  from 
closing  it  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  Water  two 
or  three  times,  just  before  the  plants  bloom,  with 
water  in  which  sheep's  dung  has  been  steeped, 
but  avoid  any  further  stimulants;  they  more 
frequently  promote  fine  foliage  than  fine  bloom. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  best  preparation  for  a 
race  is  spring  and  summer,  in  repose  during  the 
winter  months.-  Mr,  Beck,  Card.  Chron.,  Sept. 
I*:  1845. 

Publicatior  Received. — 'l'hs  Koch  Garden, 
bv  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Second  Edition.  Country  Life 
Library,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  London,  W.C.\ 
price  7s.  6d.  net. 
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NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 


Roses  in  Australasia. 

This  Rose  book  from  Australasia  *  is  an  in- 
teresting and  pleasantly  written  work  on  Roses, 
and  is  quite  worth  a  perusal  by  the  English 
Rose  grower,  who  will  find  that  there  is  little 
difference  required  in  the  cultivation  of  tin' 
Rose  in  Australia  or  England,  save  that  in  the 
former  country  the  seasons  are  turned  round, 
summer  being  winter  and  vice  versa,  while  the 
absence  of  frost  allows  a  longer  flowering  period 
than  we  expect  here,  and  permits,  it  would 
seem,  the  Tea  Roses  and  some  of  the  H.T's. 
which  are  of  poor  growth  in  this  country  (lona 
Herdman,  for  example)  to  be  grown  with  greater 
success.  "  Is  it  not  puzzling  and  perplexing," 
asks  the  author,  "  that  there  are  not  far  more 
really  good  Rose  gardens  to  be  seen-?  Does  it 
not  fill  us  with  -wonder  when  we  attend  a  show 
to  find  that  that  wonderful  display  has  been 
made  entirely  from  the  gardens  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  enthusiastic  exhibitors?"  The  author, 
were  he  resident  in  this  country,  might  well  ask 
precisely  the  same  questions.  He  answers  them 
by  assuming  that  the  state  of  things  he  finds 
arises  only  from  want  of  knowledge,  and  with 
praiseworthy  confidence  he  sets  to  work  to  en- 
lighten his  fellow  countrymen  as  to  how  they 
may  remedy  the  defect.  We  greatly  fear  that 
the'  true  answer  is  lack  of  energy  and  will  to 
take  the  necessary  trouble.  Rose-growing  need 
not  be  an  expensive  undertaking,  but  it  does 
require  the  single-minded  devotion  of  much 
labour  and  much  time,  which  the  majority  prefer 
to  give  to  less  exacting  hobbies.  We  are  never- 
theless indebted  to  the  author  for  his  confidence 
in  his  theory,  for  it  has  given  us  the  pleasure 
of  reading  his  book. 

The  book  is  so  evidently  the  result  of  first- 
hand information  that  it  makes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  comparative  Rose  growing  in 
different  countries.  We  are  told  the  varieties 
of  Roses  that  will  succeed  and  those  that  fail 
in  Australia.  Thus.  Mildred  Grant,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  exhibition  Roses  in  this  country, 
appears  there  but  seldom  to  produce  a  repect- 
able  flower.  The  last  section  of  the  book  more- 
over contains  chapters  on  Rose  growing  in^  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  that  on  New  South  Wales 
being  contributed  'bv  Mr.  O.  W.  Kershaw  : 
South  Australia,  by  Mr.  H.  Kemp  ;  Queensland, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Wat/kins  :  Western  Australia 
b'v  Mr.  J.  C.  Windsor  ;  Tasmania  bv  Mr.  J.  R. 
Byfield  ;  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Lipipcatt 
and  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  a  chapter  on  Rose  grow- 
ing in  Oregon,  U.S.A..  is  added  by  Mr.  Jesse 
A.  Curry.  We  find  also  a  descriptive  list  of 
some  40  new  varieties  that  have  been  raised 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  chiefly  bv  Mr. 
Austen  Clark  in  the  -former  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lippcatt  in  the  latter  country. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  Rose 
grower,  one  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the 
book  is  an  account  of  an  investigation  the  author 
has  made  in  the  disease  known  in  this  country 
as  crown  canker,  -which  he  finds  can  be  cured 
by  painting  the  stems  (not  the  leaves)  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  strength  of  1  oz.  to 
a  gallon  of  -water;  another  investigator  has 
obtained  good  results  from  the  use  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  a.pplied  at  a  strength  of 
£  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  in  the  same 
manner.  This  disease  has  of  late  become  ex- 
tremely common  in  this  country,  few  gardens 
being  free  from  the  trouble,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly highly  infectious.  If  this  tiresome 
disease  can  be  cured  here  in  a  similar  wa.y,  the 
author  will  have  done  good  service  to  Rose 
growers  in  Great  Britain.  He  tells  us  that 
to  effect  a  cure,  the  supplication  of  the  specific 
must  be  made  five  or  six  times,  at  intervals  of 
about  a  fortnight,  and.  though  the  plants  may 
appear  completely  cured,  they  should  he  painted 
again  after  winter  pruning,  as  there  is  a  danger 
jf  the  disease  recurring  in  the  following  spring. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  pruning,  lint 
we  rather  suspect  from  the  photographs  he  gives 
that  the  author  is  not  always  quite  drastic 
enough    in    following    his    own    directions.       In 


•77/i    Australasian     Rom    Bunk,     by    n.    O.   Elliott. 
■221    pp.     Illustrated    from    photographs    and  drawing. 
Whiteomhe  and    Sons.    Ltd.,    Melbourne    and     tendon. 


ordinary  Rose  growing,  nothing  is  gained  and  a 
good  deal  is  lost  if  the  stems  are  left  so  long 
that  a.  number  of  buds  remain  dormant  at  the 
base  of  the  shin.  Tin-  olojcct  should  be  so  to 
prune  thai  .ill  the  buds  retained  are  made,  good 
use  of,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  pruning  weak 
growers  harder  than  strong  ones.  The  strong 
growing  sorts  will  generally  push  more  good 
growths  from  a  given  number  of  buds  than  will 
the  weak  growers. 

In  many  respects,  Australasia  must  be  a  de- 
lightful climate  in  which  to  grow  Roses,  and 
after  visiting  some  of  our  own  beds  of  Tea  Roses, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  without  envy  of  a 
country  where  Mme.  Constant  Soupert  and  the 
Cochet  group  will  readily  make  bushes  to  fill  a. 
space  8  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  contrary  we 
learn  that  the  members  of  the  group  of  lutea 
hybrids  introduced  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher.  which 
give  us  some  of  our  must  highly-coloured  flow,  rs, 
prove  to  be  comparative  failures  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Doubtless,  a  beneficent 
nature  provides  everywhere  compensation  for 
some  apparent  drawbacks  even  in  this  country, 
and  we  cannot  have  it  all  ways.      White  Rose. 


Plants  infested  with  thrips,  may,  provided 
they  are  backward  in  the  bud.  be  syringed  during 
sunny  weather  with  a  mixture  of  salt  at  the  rate 
of  1  oz.  to  two  gallons  of  water:  if  the  buds  are 
already  show  ing  colour  n  should  he  safer  to  fumi- 
gate them  rather  than  spray  with  the  salt  water. 

The  vagaries  of  the  past  season  have  resulted 
in  abnormal  colouring  in  the  blossoms  of  several 
varieties,  tor  instance,  the  first,  blooms  of  several 
of  the  salmon-flowered  varieties  developed  speck- 
ling, whilst  at  least  one  variety,  Bishton  Wonder, 
changed  its  colour  entirely,  l  he  first  blooms  being 
old-Rose  [link  instead  of  the  normal  moiuve  lilac 
shade,  while  several  of  the  white  sorts  have 
opened  with  a  trace  of  colour  in  their  first, 
blooms.  September  is  an  uncertain  month,  and 
we  may  experience  cold  autumnal  days  or  hot, 
dry  weather.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
plants  are  placed  Iron,  a  cool  position  in  the 
open  on  to  a  dry  stage  in  a  plant  house,  they 
are  sure  to  receive  a  check,  and  especially  if  the 
weather  turns  hot.  In  view  of  this  the  plants 
should  receive  plenty  of  air  and  be  syringed 
overhead  in  very  '\r^  weather. 


THE    PERPETUAL 


FlC     5(1.—      CARNATION     LORD    LAMBOURNE  :     A     NEW     P-RIGHT-REP     VARIETY 

Jljj        J3__     j  .  ,  FLOWERING   TYPE. 

After    this   month     feeding    should     1 


] 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING        CARNATIONS. 

All  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  required 
for  winter  blooming  should  be  placed  under  glass 
by  this  date,  even  though  they  may  appear  to  be 
doing  well  out  of  doors.  If  room  in  the  plant 
houses  is  not  available  lights  from  flames  or  pits 
may  be  placed  over  them  to  ward  off  autumn 
dews  and  rains.  At  the  time  of  housing 
the  plants  see  that/  the  shoots  are  made  secure  to 
suitable  stakes,  as  they  are  very  liable  I.,  beci  n  ■  • 

broken    off.       In    view    of    the    lark    'it    sunshine    for 

the  past  two  months  these  Carnations  are  no! 
likely  uo  be  badly  infested  with  red  spider  or 
thrips.  leii  it  will  he  well  I"  watch  the  plants 
carefully  for  the  latter  pest,  which  would  soon 

spoil    (he    earliest   blooms. 


largek 
discontinued,  hut  plants  growing  freely  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. Although  Perpetual  Carnations  are 
hardj  and  do  well  bedded  out  it  is  quite  time 
that  those  in  pots  intended  (or  winter  blooming 
were  brought  under  glass,  for  there  is  a  vasl 
difference  in  a.  planl  growing  in  a  pot  and  one 
bedded  out. 

The  improvement  of  these  flowers  continues 
steadily,  ami  one  of  ilm  latest  novelties  is  the 
variety  Lord  Lamhourne  illustrated  in  Fig.  56. 
II     is    a    line    bloom    of   a    glorious    shade    of    red. 

almost    crimson  scarlet.     The     growth     is     very 

Vigorous  and   the  stoliis  are  so  stool  as  to  scarcely 
require  staking.    The  variety  was  exhibited  fihelv 

bv    the    raisers.    Messrs.    Stuart     Low   and    t  o.,    at 

Mie  summer  exhibition  .  f  the  Ro\  al  Horl  ii  all  oral 

No,  n  i  v  at  Chelsea,  son f  the  1  looms  measuring 

,',  I   inches  in  diameter       Grou><  '■. 
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fhe  Week's  Work. 


TII£    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  \V.  Bbiscok,  Gardener  to  W.  B.  Lisaoht,  Esq., 
L.'jiatlefurd,  Chepstow. 
Chysis.— By  this  time  most  plants  of 
Cliysis  will  be  completing  their  pseudo- 
bulbs;  when  the  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow  the  plant  will  be  approach- 
ing maturity,  and  the  water  supply  at  the  roots 
should  be  regulated  accordingly.  Directly  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed,  remove  the 
plants  to  cooler  and  drier  surroundings,  where 
they  may  remain  throughout  the  winter,  and 
be  given  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump  and  rigid.  If,  for  any 
reason,  some  of  the  plants  are  still  growing, 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  warm  house,  and 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture  until  the 
season's  growth  is  completed. 

Se3dling  Cypripediums.— Where  Cypripediums 
seeds  were  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  a  number  of  seedlings  will 
be  ready  for  pricking  off  in  store  pots  or  pans. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  half  their  depth  with 
drainage  material,  and  the  remainder  filled 
with  compost  consisting  of  clean  Sphagnum- 
moss,  and  fibrous  peat  or  Al  fibre  in  equal 
parts.  Cut  the  materials  in  moderately  fine 
portions,  press  the  compost  firmly  in  the  pots, 
and  trim  the  surface  neatly  with  a  pair  of 
shears-  Each  pot  will  accommodate  ten  or 
twelve  seedlings,  according  to  their  size.  Others 
that  were  pricked  off  earlier  may  be  given 
more  space,  and  those  already  potted  off  singly 
may  be  afforded  fresh  rooting  material  and 
larger  pots.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the 
amount  of  drainage  may  be  reduced,  and  a  less 
quantity  of  Sphagnum-moss  incorporated  with 
the  mixture,  while  for  strong-growing  kinds  a 
little  fibrous  loam  with  all  the  fine  particles 
shaken  out  may  be  included.  Small  i-eedlings 
should  be  placed  in  a  moist,  shady  pari  of  the 
warm  house,  where  they'  will  soon  form  tiny 
roots  if  sprayed  over  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  compost '  becoming  dry.  Specimens  that 
are  Hearing  the  flowering  stage  may  be  grown 
in  a  cooler  temperature. 

Vanda    coetulea This    beautiful    blue    Vanda 

is  producing  it*  flower  scapes,  and  should  be 
exposed  to  plenty  of  sunlight,  shorl  of  injury  to 
the  foliage,  and  ample  ventilation  allowed 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
V.  coerulea  needs  a  less  humid  at- 
mosphere than  other  members  of  the  genus,  and 
more  light  and  air-  In  country  districts,  where 
the  awnosphre  is  free  of  all  deleterious  matter 
the  blue  colouring  of  the  flowers  fs  usually  well 
developed, 

Habsnaria.— These  autumn  flowering  Or- 
chids. whi:li  include  H.  carnea,  H- 
pusilla,  H.  Suzannae.  and  H.  rhodocheila. 
should  be  afforded  a  complete  rest  when 
their       flowering       season       is       over.  the 

Oaftlc-a  house  is  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
grow  them,  or  the  warmer  end  of  the  interme- 
diate division,  where  they  will  bo  free  from 
drip.  The  soil  should  be  kepi  quite  dry  dur- 
ing the  winter,  or  the  tubers  will  decay.  The 
roots  need  a  little  moisture  after  the  blooms 
are   removed   until  the  foliage   has  decayed- 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS 

By  John  Coutts,  Foreman,  Royal  Bntanio  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Vallota  purpurea. — The  Scarborough  Lily 
flowers  during  September,  when  choice  subjects 
for  the  greenhouse  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
This  beautiful  South  African  bulbous  plant-  is 
worthy  of  every  effort  to  cultivate  it  successfully. 
But  in  most  gardens,  for  some  obscure  reason, 
it  is  bv  no  means  a  success;  in  fact  it  is 
generally  seen  at  its  best  growing  in  cottage 
windows.  If  doing  well  the  plant  should  be  left 
alone,  for  it  verv  much  resents  disturbance  at 
the  root.  Therefore,  when  potting  fresh  stock 
care   should    be   taken   to  use   a  compost   that    is 


likely  to  remain  sweet  and  in  good  condition 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  stock  may  be  main- 
tained by  potting  young  offsets  which  health) 
plants  develop  in  quantity,  the  potting  soil 
should  consist  of  a  fertile,  medium  loam,  with 
the  addition  of  enough  coarse  silver  sand  fc( 
keep  it  porous  and  sweet;  for  the  same  reason  the 
drainage  should  be  ample.  After  repotting,  or 
[lotting  up  dormant  bulbs,  great  care  must  be 
observed  in  watering,  very  little  moisture  -being 
required  until  plenty  of  roots  have  developed. 
Dry  bulbs  may  generally  be  purchased  at-  this 
time.  In  common  with  many  other  S.  African 
bulbs,  a  cool,  greenhouse  temperature  suits  this 
plant  at  all  times.  Although  bulbs  are  generally 
obtainable  at  this  season,  the  'best  time  to 
establish  fresh  stock  is  during  June  and  July. 
There  are  several  varieties,  including  eximia. 
magnifica  and  major.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
hybrid  between  Vallota  and  Cyrtanthus  san- 
gineus,  which  in  flower  and  foliage  is  inter- 
mediate  between   the   two    parents, 

Haemanthus. — Plants  of  Haemanthns  Ka.ther- 
iiiae,  also  the  varieties  Andromeda  and  King 
Albert,  should  be  finishing  their  growth  and 
water  should  be  withheld  gradually  from  them 
Thev  may,  at  this  season,  be  grown  in  cold 
frames,  taking  care  to  remove  them  to  warmer 
quarters  during  the  winter. 

Lilium  candidum. — Where  it  is  intended 
to  grow  this  Lily  in  pots,  bulbs  should  be 
procured  and  potted  this  month,  as  it  suffers 
fiom  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  any 
length  of  time.  Naturally  it  starts  making 
fresh  growth  as  soon  as  the  old  foliage  dies 
down.  This  Lily  is  a  lime  lover,  therefore  lime 
in  some  form  should  lie  included  in  the  potting 
compost,  which  should  consist  of  medium  quality 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  sind  or  old  mortar 
rubble  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  This  is  not 
a  stem  rooting  species,  therefore  in  potting 
it  is  not.  necessarv  to  allow  room  for  top-dress- 
ings. Stand  the  puts  in  the  otten,  or  in  a  en'd 
frame  whe-,e  the  lights  tiny  be  put-  on  during 
times  of  heavy  rains.  Any  attempt  to  force  this 
Lily  will  prove  a  failure;  it  should  be  brought 
on  gradually  in  a  cool  house. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By    H.    WniELKE,   Gardener   to   Mrs.    Jknneh,    Wenvoe 
Oostl*.    smt    Cardiff. 

Carrots. — Main  crop  Carrots  are  ready  for 
lifting  and  storing,  which  should  be  done  whilst 
the  weather  is  dry;  at.  the  same  time  cut  off 
(he  leaves  an  inch  from  the  crown.  The  roots 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  position  in  the  root 
store,  piling  them  in  mounds  with  the  crowns  fac 
ing  outwards  and  filling  the  spaces  between  each 
layer  with  moist  sand  or  fine  soil.  Any  roots 
damaged  by  the  Carrot  fly  grub  will  fail  to  keep 
and  such  should  be  put  aside  for  immediate 
use.  Carrots  sown  in  July  should  be  kept 
watered  during  dry  weather,  for  if  growth  is 
checked  from  this  cause  the  mots  are  liable  to 
split  and  become  useless.  Aphis  is  somtimes 
troublesome  to  the  Carrot  crop,  and  if  pre  e  t 
on  the  plants  should  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  an  insecticide. 

Onions. — It  is  advisable  to  lift  with  a  fork  any 
large  Onions  remaining  in  the  bed  and  thus 
afford  time  to  ripen  the  bulbs  for  keeping.  Re- 
move the  green  leaves,  also  any  loose  skins. 
Large  Onions  bruise  very  easily  and  should  be 
handled  with  every  care,  standing  them  on  soft 
hay,  with  the  base  downwards.  An  excellent 
place  in  which  to  ripen  them  is  an  airy  loft 
with  a  slate  roof,  where  the  sun  creates  a  high 
temperature;  failing  this,  place  them  on  the 
stage  in  a  greenhouse,  covering  the  bulbs  with 
paper  to  shade  them  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the   sm. 

Endive— When  nearly  full  grown  the  earliest 
plants  of  Endive  should  be  blanched.  In  tin' 
case  "f  Lettuce-leaved  varieties  tying  the  leaves 
together  is  sufficient,  but  curled  varieties  should 
have  a  flower  pot  inverted  over  them  to  pro- 
cure the  requisite  blanching.  In  either  case 
the  operation  should  be  done  whilst  the  plants 
are  dry,  otherwise  the  hearts  will  decay.  Only 
sufficient  to  meet  requirements  should  be  treated 
on  each  occasion — successional  batches  mav  be 
brought    under    the    process   at    intervals    of    fen 


days.  Later-sown  seedlings  should  foe  trans- 
planted as  they  become  large  enough.  Give 
them  a  position  on  a  warm  border  and  keep 
them  growing  freely,  so  that  towards  the  end 
of  October  they  will  be  forward  enough  for  re- 
moval to  a  place  where  they  can  be  protected. 

General  Remarks.— The  middle  of  September 
seldom  passes  without  a  short  spell  of  frost, 
which  is  frequently  followed  by  open  weather 
until  well  into  October.  At  the'  first  indication 
of  frost  tender  subjects,  such  as  French  Beans, 
Marrows  and  Tomatos  should  be  provided  with 
light  protection,  as  a  little  extra  care  at  this 
time   may   prolong  their   season   considerably. 

Parsley. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  July 
should  be  thinned  to  leave  the  remaining  plants 
four  inches  apart.  The  surplus  seedlings  may 
be  transplanted  in  a  sheltered  position  where 
the  protection  of  lights  may  be  afforded  theni 
during  the  winter.  Plant  at  a  distance  of  nine 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  afterwards  water  the 
roots.  If  through  any  failure,  young  plants  are 
not  available,  a  portion  of  the  spring-sown 
Parsley  should  have  all  the  older  leaves  re- 
moved, a  system  which  will  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory supply  during  the  winter  months.  A  few 
plants  placed  in  five-inch  pots  will  also  prove 
useful. 


THE  HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    Pateman,    Gardener   to    C.    A.    Gain,    Esq.,    J.P., 
The    Node.    Codioote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Plums  and  Gages.— Plum  and  Gage  trees  on 
walls  have  cropped  excellently  here,  and  we 
have  very  fine  fruits,  especially  where  they 
were  thinned  early,  and  on  trees  that  set  only 
a  moderate  crop.  As  the  trees  are  cleared  of 
their  fruit  an  opportunity  may  be  taken  for 
further  thinning  of  the  shoots  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  allow  the  air  and  sunlight  to  enter 
the  branches.  If  the  trees  are  not  perfectly 
free  from  insect  pests,  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  cleansing  them,  there  being  no 
fruit  to  consider.  The  trees  may  be  sprayed 
thoroughly  with  a  suitable  insecticide,  but  what- 
ever specific  is  used  see  that  it  reaches  every 
part  of  tiie  trees.  After  the  spraying  the 
trees  should  be  washed  with  clear  water  the 
following  day  by  means  of  the  garden  engine 
or  it  may  be  applied  forcibly  with  a  syringe, 
using  a  coarse  jet.  Late  varieties  of  Plums,  such 
as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Late  Orange,  Grand  Duke 
and  President,  should  be  protected  from  birds, 
and  the  roots  watered  if  nei  essary.  So  far  wasps 
have  not  been  troublesome  this  season,  but  it 
will  be  wise  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  all  wasp's 
n.  st-  and  destroy  them  immediately.  Choice 
dessert  Plun.s  may  be  protected  by  wasp-proof 
netting,  but  where  the  use  of  this  material  can 
be  avoided  the  fruit  will  keep  in  a  much  better 
condition. 

General  Remarks. — The  hoe  should  be  used 
freely  at  this  season  among  all  bush  fruits  to 
keep"  them    free    from    weeds.  Often    when 

these  fruits  are  protected  from  birds  by  nets, 
the  weeds  gain  headway  and  are  allowed  to  seed, 
but  if  the  hoe  is  used  frequently  during  the 
next  six  weeks  they  will  be  destroyed  before  the 
seeding  stage. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

fly    Sidney    I.eoo,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    I.adi 

NrNHCENHOLME.  Wa-rter  Priory,  Yorkshire 
Eremuri.  —  Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  order 
these  delightful  bullions  plants  from  the  nur 
seryman.  Obtain  three-year-old  plants  from  a 
reliable  souitc  and  plant  them  immediately  on 
arrival;  spread  the  roots  out  almost  horizon- 
tally and  finally  cover  tin-  crowns  with  three 
or  more  inches  of  soil,  according  to  the  facili- 
ties at.  hand  for  affording  protection  to  the 
roots  during  winter.  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  is  a 
suitable  material  for  Ibis  purpose.  The  soil 
should  be  well  drained  and  th  >  position 
sheltered  from  cold  winds;  also  it  is  essential 
that  overgrowth  does  not  obstruct  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunshine  from  reaching  tin-  roots  in 
summer.  The  best  soil  is  loam  of  a  medium  tex- 
ture—  three  feet  deep — enriched  with  well-decayed 
cow-manure  and  made  porous  by  the  addition 
of  coarse  sand  and  charcoal.  Slugs  are  partial 
to  Eremuri,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  place 
perforated    zinc    collars    around    Ihe    crowns    to 
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prevent  serious  damage.  Surface  dressings  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure,  leaf-mould  and 
river  sand  are  beneficial  to  the  plants,  also 
occasional  waterings  with  diluted  liquid  manure 
during  the  growing  season.  The  full  beauty 
of  Ereraui'us  is  seen  when  bold  groups  are 
planted  between  drifts  of  Erica,  with  a  shelter- 
ing   background    of   Pines. 

Paeonia  Moutan. — The  site  for  Tree  Paeonies 
should  be  selected  now,  as  early  planting  is 
advantageous — especially  in  exposed,  northern 
districts.  A  west  or  north-west  aspect  should 
be  chosen  for  the  plants,  to  obviate  a  too  early 
growth  in  spring,  which  is  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  frost.  Moutan  Paeonies  are  brilliant  sub- 
jects for  planting  in  isolated  beds  or  law  as ; 
they  may  be  used  effectively  in  undulating 
spaces  in  large  rock  gardens.  Rich  soil  is  de- 
sirable, but  the  texture  thereof  is  not  of  para- 
mount importance,  provided  it  is  not  exces- 
sively retentive  of  moisture.  Occasional 
mulchings  with  partly  decomposed  cow-manure 
will  greatly  benefit  the  roots  in  summer.  Tree 
Paeonies  obtained  from  the  trade  are  usually 
grafted,  and  cars  should  be  taken  in  planting,  to 
cover  the  grafts  with  a  few  inches  of  soil; 
this  will  result,  in  due  course,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  roots  above  the  graft.  Grafting  is  per- 
formed in  frames  during  August,  on  roots  of 
herbaceous    varieties. 


HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Sprndbe  Clat, 
M.P..    Ford    Manor,    Lingiield,    Surrey. 

Early  Vinery.— Root-lifting  and  any  other 
work  in  the  borders  should  be  done  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Root-lifting  is  necessary  when  the 
vines  become  weak  and  the  compost  exhausted 
by  time  and  frequent  waterings.  Fresh  soil  of 
good  quality  should  then  be  substituted  and 
sufficient  of  the  compost  should  be  prepared 
equal  to  the  probable  demand,  using  a  fair 
amount  of  bone-meal,  charred  refuse,  lime 
rubble,  and  a  sprinkling  of  a  coarse  and  fine 
grade  vine  manure  near  the  surface  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Commence  at  the  extreme  front  of 
the  border,  removing  the  old  compost  with  a 
folk,  and  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
Keep  the  latter  moist  and  covered  up  until  the 
drainage  is  put  in  order  and  ready  for  receiving 
the  new  compost.  Two  layers  of  fresh  turves 
laid  grass  side  downwards,  and  made  thoroughly 
firm  will  keep  the  drainage  clear,  building  up 
the  front  in  the  same  manner,  and  filling  in  the 
intervening  space  with  the  prepared  compost 
until  it  is  sufficient  for  covering  the  first  layer 
of  roots.  Spread  out  the  roots  evenly,  removing 
all  faultv  and  injured  parts  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Place  a  little  soil  over  then,  and  make  the 
border  firm  by  treading;  follow  with  another 
lave-  of  roots  and  soil  until  all  is  finished.  While 
this  is  being  done  keep  the  house  fairly  close, 
the  vines  moist  and,  in  severe  cases,  shaded  for 
a  short  time. 

Cucumbers.— Plants    raised    from     seed     sown 
about  the  middle  of  last  month  are  advanced  in 
growth  considerably.     Ventilate  the  house  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  supply  the  roots 
with   a   medium    amount  of   moisture   to   ensure 
strong,    stocky    growth.     Stop    the    side-shoots, 
remove  all  male  blossoms  also  all  female  flowers, 
until  such    time    as    it    is    necessary   to    let    the 
plants  fruit,  and,  afterwards,  crop  with  modera- 
tion.    Do  not  use  a  large  amount  of  soil  at  the 
commencement,  rather  give  light,  rich  top-dress- 
ings when  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.     By 
these   means   the    plants    may    be   kept    in    good 
health    during   the  autumn     and   better  than    by 
allowing  them  to  root  deeply  into  a  bed  of  heavv 
compost.     A    night    temperature    of    65°    at    10 
p.m.    will  be  sufficient   for  the  present.     A  suc- 
cessional    sowing    may    be    made    at    once,    but 
unless    the    autumn    "remains    very    favourable, 
these  plants  will   not   be   of  much   value.     Keep 
all   decayed   leaves  removed   from  plants   in   full 
hearing,  but  do  not  defoliate  excessively  at    one 
time,  as  the  plants  are  slow  in  recovering  from  a 
check    after    this    date.     Give    the   roots  diluted 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week  to  induce  as  much 
young  growth  to  develop  as  possible  and  other- 
wise  encourage    the    plants    to    grow    freely    by 
maintaining  a  aoaial   atmosphere. 


THE    AFRICAN    FORM    OF   SCABIOSA 
COLUMBARIA. 

In  Fetbruary  last  I  received  a  packet  of  seeds 
from  South  Africa  labelled  South  African 
S.  abdous.  The  seeds  germinated  readily  in  heat, 
and  some  50  plants  have  been  brought  to  the 
flowering  stage. 

On  submitting  specimens  to  Kew  I  was 
informed  that  it  is  similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
ma-  native  species,  S.  Columbaria,  and  that  the 
plant  is  widely  scattered  over  South  Africa. 
Whether  it  has  been  introduced  into  South 
African  gardens  and  improved  by  selection,  I  am 
unalble  to  say,  but  the  plant  has  qualities  that, 
promise  to  make  it  a  choice  subject  for  beds  and 
borders.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  erect,  and 
requires  no  staking,  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
ami  flowers  in  August  from  a  spring  sowing.  The 
flowers     are    developed    on    tall,    leafless    stems 
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Fig.  57. — African  form  of  scabiosa  columbaria  : 
showing    habit    of    plant  :  much  reduced. 

and  the  great  length  of  stalk  renders  them  suit- 
able  for  use  as  cut  blooms.  The  individual 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
popular  S.  camcasica,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
easiest  plant  to  grow  and  maintain  long  in 
robust  condition. 

The  range  of  colour  is  remarkable — pal©  to 
dark  ;blue,  soft  rose,  rich  and  pale  pink  shades 
were  all  to  be  found  in  the  fifty  plants  I  have 
raised. 

I  am  informed  that  the  plant  is  not  new  to 
British  gardens,  and  that  on  at  least  one 
occasion  it  was  grown  in  Scotland  and  proved 
quite  hardy. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  57  shows  the  habit  of 
the  plant  at  the  age  of  six  months,  whilst  the 
reproduction  in  Fig.  58  shows  the  size  anil  shape 
of  the  flower  head. 

The  plant  bears  seeds  freely,  and  these  are 
fast  ripening  from  the  earliest  flowers.  T.  ILmj, 
Regent's  Park. 


VERBENAS. 
What  a  brilliant  plant  Verbena  chan.aedrifolia 
is  !  A  nice-sized  group  trailing  over  stones  is  at 
present  a  glow  of  crimson,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  there  will  be  an  even  finer  display  tar  the 
next  two  months,  longer  if  we  escape  an 
October  frost.  The  group  is  composed  of  small 
plants  rooted  in  spring,  cut  I  should  be  inclined 
to  anticipate  an  even  finer  effect  from  autumn- 
si  ruck  plants,  grown  on  in  spring  into  bulky 
specimens  before  being  p'anted  out.  For  several 
years  Verbena  venosa  has  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  flower  garden,  usually  in  con- 
junction with  a  dwarf  Ageratum.  This  year  the 
latter  has  been  replaced  by  Matricaria  eximia 
"Golden  Ball,"  which  gives  an  altogether 
different  effect,  rather,  I  think,  to  the  diminish- 
ing the  glory  of  the  Verbena,  though  the  border 
ns'  i  whole  is  perhaps  more  brilliant.  The 
danger  of  mishap  from  using  Verbenas  plants 
from  seed  is  well  illustrated 'by  two  long  borders 
containing  about  1,000  plants  of  what  were 
purchased  for  the  variety  Miss  Willmott.  There 
is  among  them  all  colours  from  white,  pink,  rose 
to  scarlet  and  crimson.,  a;  well  as  shades  from 
lavender  to  dark  purple.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  colour  scheme  of  the  garden  is 
pink,  deep  rose,  mauve  and  purple  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  Verbenas  are  no  help. 

VIOLA  GRACILIS 

Though  this  species  has  been  in  these  gardens 
for  very  many  years,  it  is  only  now  that  I 
have  come  to  realise  what  a  splendid  flowering 
plant  it  is.  A  goodly  .Lumber  in  the  mass  was 
planted  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  the  spring, 
and  few  plants  have  given  more  pleasure  than 
this.  The  purple  is  of  the  right  shade,  and  the 
succession  of  bloom  has  been  perfect,  so  that  I 
shall  hope  to  use  it  more  in  the  future. 
Another  Viola  that  is  equally  floriferous  and  long 
standing  is  the  white  form  of  V.  cornuta,  at 
least  I  accept  it  for  that  species,  though 
cornuta  itself  is  very  far  from  being  a  con- 
tinuous flowering  plant.  Over  50  years  ago 
there  was  much  discussion  regarding  the  qualities 
of  V  cornuta  as  a  bedding  plant,  some  being  of 
opinion  that  two  forms  were  in  cultivation,  one 
pre-eminently  floriferous  and  the  other  of  no 
special  importance.  Probably  these  are  repre- 
sented in  the  white  and  mauve  forms  grown 
here. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
We  are  getting  into  odd  ways  with  Ca.nu. 
tions,  and  this  year,  after  a  long  interval.  I 
have  grown  some  in  pots  to  flower  before  those 
on  the  borders.  I  believe  a  frequent  cause  of 
failure  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  Carna- 
tions in  pots,  is  starving  the  young  plants  in 
their  early  stages.  None  of  them  should  be 
wintered  in  less  than  a  4  inch  pot,  whilst  the 
stronger  specimens  should  be  in  5  inch  pots 
Though  apparently  quiescent  during  winter,  they 
are  not  so  really,  for  those  treated  to  abundant 
root- room,  slow'  though  the  progress  may  seem, 
undoubtedly  do  grow  all  through  the  winter 
months.  Another  advantage  follows  planting 
in  pots  of  these  dimensions,  inasmuch  as  the 
plants  need  not  be  Te-potted  so  hurriedly  in 
spring;  any  time  in  March,  with  us,  is  early 
enough.  Pots  of  7  inch  size  are  suitable  for  a 
single  plant  to  flower  in.  In  addition  to  the 
summer  spike,  it  is  possible  to  induce  the_ 
stronger  plants  to  produce  a  second  crop  of 
flowers  from  the  "  mass  "  that  usually  provides 
layers,  but  of  course  this  is  not  important  where 
Perpetual  varieties  are  grown,  only  one  may 
like  a  few  yellow  fancies,  picotees,  and  salmons 
,,f  the  tvpe  of  Ladv  Hermione,  which  perpetual 
sorts  have  hitherto  failed  to  give  us,  and  in  these 
circumstances  it  is  worth  while  to  induce  a 
certain  number  of  plants  to  flower  again  in  the 
early  months  of  winter.  I  have  always  found 
pot-grown  border  Carnations  invaluable  for  pro 
pagating  from.  II  is  well  known  (hat  ('arm 
lions  are  verv  difficult  to  keep  year  after  veal' 
in  some  gardens,  and  in  such  cases,  plants 
grown  in  pots,  turned  out  on  a  border  ami 
layered  provide  a  certain  means  of  maintain 
ing      a     stock     of      healthv      plants.  "■,.,' 

Brothcrston,  Tyninghame  Gardens,  Prestonkirle. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W.C. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  o/  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


THE  MARKET   FRUIT  GARDEN. 

THE  peculiar  summer  continues  its  un- 
natural course.  \f:.er  a  sua  king 
July  we  have  had  a  dry  ami  very 
cold  August.  At  my  establishment  rain  fell  en 
only  six  days,  four  of  which  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  ami  there  were  several 
slight  ground  frosts  towards  (he  end.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  low  temperature  fruit  has 
ripened  slowly.  Yet  it  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  seemed  probable  at  one  time. 
Apples  are  e^  eeptionally  well  coloured,  there 
being  a  bright  flush  even  on  such  normally 
green  van.-  i  is  as  Royal  Jubilee  and  Warner  - 
King.  The  dry  weather  has  been  very  welcome 
for  hoeing  and  horse  cultivation,  and  the 
orchards  begin  to  look  tidy  again. 

Results  ok  Winter  Sprayihg. 
At  one  time  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  some 
of  the  mycologists  who  tell  us  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  much  by  winter  spraying  be- 
yond  the  reiroval  of  moss  and  lichen.  The  ex- 
perience rf  last  season  and  the  present  one  has, 
however,  completely  altered  my  opinion,  and 
I  am  now  firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of 
winter. spraying  as  a  preventive  of  fungous 
diseases.  Last  year  (hen-  was  little  disease  of 
any  kind,  and  one  could  not  be  quite  sure  of 
the  results  of  spraying.  This  year  Apple  scab 
and  brown  rot  are  prevalent,  and  spraying  has 
a  chance  to  show  its  value.  The  contrast  be 
tween  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees  is  s,,  strik- 
ing that  I  no  longer  feel  .my  doubt.  By  far  the 
best    crops    of    Apples   and    Plums    are   in    two 

orchards    that    were    sprayed    last    winter d 

tho  foliage  is  much  stronger  and  healthier. 
There  i.re  blocks  of  Worcester  Pearmain  in  four 
orchards.  In  one  that  was  winter-sprayed  the 
crop  is  a  picture,  the  fruit  being  well  developed 
and  practically  free  from  scab.  In  the  other 
orchards  fruits  of  this  variety  are  badly 
scabbed,  and  there  is  a  largo  proportion  of  .small 
fruit,  in  spite  of  summer  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur.  In  Plums  there  is  much  less  brown 
rot  in  the  orchard  that  was  winter-sprayed. 
This  has  given  me  such  a  lesson  that  I  shall 
go  in  strongly  for  spraying  nex'/;  winter,  and 
shall  rely  on  this  entirely  as  a  pivvcntive  of 
fungous  diseases,  concentrating  on  insert  prsts 
in  the  summer.  It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish 
to  deay  that  the  normal  summer  spraying 
against  fungous  diseases  does  good;  but  it  is 
often  disappointing,  and  1  doubt  if  it  is  worth 
whi'o  when  winter  spraying  is  so  successful. 
The  wash  used  during  the  past  two  winters 
was  a  combination  of  copper  sulphate  and 
caustic  soda,  but  lime-sulphur  will  be  suli-ti 
tuted  in  the  coming  winter.  Caustic  soda 
should  not  be  used  repeatedly,  as  it  lias  a 
hardening  effect  on  the  bark.  Moreover,  it  -s 
so  unpleasant  for  the  men  who  have  to  apply 
it  that  a  change  will  be.  welcome.  Caustic 
soda  was  m.ed  only  because  the  trees  were  ra  her 
heavily  coated  with  moss,  due  to  neglect  of 
winter  spraying  during  the  war.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  an  excellent  cleanser  if  the  trees  are 
not  too  mossv. 


An  Uncommon  Pest.  / 

Por  the  first  time  in  tho  history  of  this  farm 
caterpillars    of   the    Eyed     Hawk     Moth     have 

1 "  found  on  Apple  trees.      Many  of  the  young 

shoots  on  these  trees,  which  have  been  planted 
only  two  years,  were  noticied  to  be  entirely 
stripped  of  leaves,  not  even  the  petiole  being 
left.  It  was  rumoured  a',  first  that  the  leaves 
hail  bren  torn  off  by  the  hoers  when  pulling  off 
twining  weeds;  but  examination  soon  dis- 
covered the  culprits  to  be  these  huge  cater- 
pillars, which  are  3  in.  long  and,  when  fully 
fed,  as  tiii ok  as  one's  thumb.  No  partly-eaten 
leaves  were  to  be  seen,  the  caterpillars  evi- 
dently making  short  work  of  the  whole.  This 
would  be  a  very  formidable  pest  if  the  cater- 
pillars were  numerous;  but  this  is  probably 
seldom  the  case,  as  the  moth  lays  her  eggs 
singly  "ii  the  leaves. 

Manuring    for    Continuous    Cropping. 

Fruit-growing  becomes  more  and  more  scien- 
tific. Hitherto  the  manuring  of  orchards  has 
been  done  on  more  or  less  haphazard  lines. 
Most  growers  restrict  their  manuring  to  winter 
dre-sings,  either  at  regular  intervals  or  when 
the  trees  s.  em  to  need  help.  There  is  always  an 
extra,  amount  of  manuring  done  after  a  heavy 
crop,  such  as  that  of  1919,  because  it  is  re- 
cognised that  the  trees  have  undergone  a  strain 
and  want  feeding  if  they  are  to  continue  crop- 
ping. Those  who  have  given  the  matter  much 
thought,  however,  must  lave  realised  tliiit 
manuring  in  the  winter  is  too  late  to  help  the 
yield  of  the  following  year,  since  the  fruit,  buds 
are  formed  during  the  year  previous  to  that  in 
which  they  open.  Moreover,  t.hey  burst  in 
spring  before  the  roots  have  started  into  action 
and  become  capable  of  utilising  the  manure  and 
feeding  tho  tree.  Por  the  production  ot  strong 
bloom  and  the  setting  of  fruit  tlie  tree  must, 
therefore,  depend  on  assimilated  plan,',  food 
which  it  has  been  able  to  store  during  the  pre 
vious  season. 

Using  these  tarts  as  a  basis,  system  of 
manuring  for  continuous  cropping  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  11.  E.  P.  Hodsoll,  F.C.S., 
and  put  into  practice  at  Mr.  II.  S,  II,  Rick- 
ham's  fruit  farm  at  Ledbury.  As  described 
In  tin  former  in  No.  ii  of  the  Journal  of 
Pomology,  the  system  is  briefly  as  follows: 
"A  special  soluble  organic  manure  is  applied 
in  early  Angus'.  This  time  is  chosen  because 
the  swelling  and  development  of  the  crop  are 
ilu'i.  Hearing  completion.  The  food  material 
given  will  not,  therefore,  pass  into  die  fruit, 
ft  will  go  instead  into  the  leaves,  where  it  will 
be  lalnu.i  I'd.  and.  not  being  wanted  tor  im- 
mediate needs,  must  be  stored  by  the  tree  for 
tin-  next  year,  both  in  its  fruit-buds  and  its 
system  generally.  This  August  dressing  is  fol- 
lowed by  winter  manuring  with  some  lasting 
organic  l.aterial,  such  as  hoof  or  mea.t  meal. 
Tin-  ensures  that  the  trees  shall  be  able  to 
support  the  blossoms  by  a  vigorous  growth,  to 
that  the  trait  may  be  held  and  the  work  car- 
ried on.  These  two  diivssings  are  given  an- 
nually, and  it  is  considered  important  that 
there  should  be  no  break.  As  a  result  it  is 
hoped  'hat  the  distressing  habit  of  alternate 
year  bearing,  common  to  many  late  varieties 
of   Apples,   has  been  overcome." 

The  system  is  certainly  well  thought  out, 
and  deserving  of  extended  trial.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Bickham  has  secured  heavy  crops  for  foul 
successive  seasons,  including  the  decidedly  lean 
years  1918  and  1920,  is  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment in  its  favour.  Yet  it  would  be  unwise 
to  conclude  that  this  result  is  due  to  the  system 
of    manuring    until    the    experiment    has   been 


observed  for  several  more  years.  A  few  other 
growers  here  and  there  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  good  crops  in  the  leal:  years  referred  to. 
At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
.ii  Wisley,  for  instance,  there  is  a  fall  crop  of 
Apples  this  season,  and  there  wis  a  good  yield 
last  year,  and,  I  believe,  in  1918  also.  Yet 
these  trees  have  had  no  manure  at  all,  and 
show  their  r.eed  of  it  plainly  in  lack  of  growth 
and  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

A  Poor  Apple  and  a  Goon  One. 

However  successful  James  Grieve  may  be  in 
the  north,  it  is  certainly  not  a  success  with  me. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  wrecks  owing  to  most 
persistent  canker,  which  seems  to  prefer  the 
young  woodl  in  this  variety.  The  struggle  has 
lasted  long  enough,  and  James  Grieve  is  now 
condemned  to  top-grafting.  As  the  stems  and 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  fairly 
healthy,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  may 
prove  successful.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  Apple 
to  eat,  but  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  advocated  as  a  market  fruit.  It  is 
too  large  for  dessert,  it  is  very  easily  marked  or 
bruised,  and  it  has  the  yellow  colour  which  does 
not  attract  the  public. 

The  choice  of  a  variety  to  graft  on  to  these 
trees  next  spring  will  probably  fall  on  Early 
Victoria,  which  answers  well  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  easily  the  most  useful  of  our  early 
cooking  Apples  for  market  purposes.  It  is 
ready  to  pick  very  early,  is  of  good  size,  and 
has  the  grass  green  colour  that  the  public  Uke 
m  a,  cooker.  Moreover,  the  tree  comes  quickly 
mio  bearing,  and  yields  very  heavily  and  re- 
gularly, and  yet  makes  healthy  growth. 
High  Wages  and  Labour-saving. 
There  has  been  another  compulsory  rise  in 
wages,  men  of  twenty-one  and  over  now  receiv- 
ing 46s.  (id.  a  week.  Most  growers  recognise 
that  the  money  is  not  more  than  tlie  men  need 
to  live  iju  in  present  conditions,  bat  those  with 
small  businesses  are  genuinely  troubled  to 
know  how  they  are  to  meet  the  expense.  In 
the  case  oi  larger  growers  I  doubt  if  the  hi;h 
wages  are  quite  such  a  bugbear  as  they  have 
been  madia  to  appear.  High  wages  in  the 
towns  mean  a  much  greater  demand  for  fruit, 
for  the  working  man  is  a  very  large  consumer 
when  he  has  the  means  to  buy;  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  escape  a  corresponding  rise  in  agri- 
cultural wages.  Fruit  is  now  considered  a 
necessity  for  every  one  instead  of  a  luxun  for 
the  rich,  as  it  was  in  the  childhood  of  many  of 
us;  and  this  must  mean  a  stronger  demand  ami 
better  prices.  None  the  less,  growers  are  bound 
to  adopt  every  means  they  can  to  reduce  such 
expensive  operations  as  hoeing  and  digging  ir 
fruit  plantations.  With  me  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  grassing  down  several  plantations, 
failing  some  mechanical  means  of  cultiva- 
tion which  would  operate  between  rows  of  bush 
fruits  and  closer  up  to  the  trees  than  is  pos- 
sible with  horse-drawn  implements.  Although 
I  have  some  trees  in  grass  which  have  so  far 
proved  quite  successful,  I  do  not  welcome  the 
idea  of  extending  the  system,  as  it  gives  less 
scope  for  manuring  and  involves  a  lot  of  mow- 
ing. I  was,  therefore,  very  glad  to  find  at  a 
local  demonstration  of  light  tractors  that  a 
little  motor  cultivator  of  rather  recent  intro- 
duction appeared  to  bo  a  thoroughly  efficient 
tool.  «>ue  of  these  machines  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  has  .just  been  delivered;  and  I  am 
sanguine  thai  it  will  rot  only  reduce  hoeing  and 
digging  to  a  minimum,  but  also  keep  the 
orchards  e'eaner  and!  more  thoroughly  culti- 
vated than  ever  before.     Hariri  Grower. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANII6S. 


NEW  HYBRIDS. 

Thbee  pretty  new  hybrids  are  sent  by  E.  G. 
Thwuites,  Esq..  Chessiugton,  Christchurch 
Road,  Streatliam,  for  Terovrlmcr. 

Odontoulossum  O'Brienianum,  raised  be- 
tween 0.  ThoiiTpsunianum  and  a.  showy  U. 
Harryanum  hybrid  of  unknown  parentage, 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  Thompsonianum 
class,  being  larger,  and  with  broader  segments. 
Tt  is  also  the  darkest  of  the  section,  the  flower 
jeing  dark  maroon  colour,  with  only  slight 
rjlush-white  markings  at  the  margins,  and  the 
tip  of  the  Ubellum,  which  has  a  bright  yellow 
crest. 

Odontioda  Violetie,  between  Oda  Thivaitesii 
(C.  vulconica  x  0.  Harryaiium)  features  U. 
Harryauum,  though  mucli  darker  jn  colour. 
The  violet  colour  of  Cochlioda-  vulcaniea  is 
brightly  shown  on  the  petals  and  inner  halves 
ot*  the  sepals  and  lip,  the  front  of  which  is 
white. 

Oi'ontioda  Siskin,  obtained  by  crossing  Oda. 
Charlesworthii  (C.  Noezliana  x  Odm.  Harry- 
annum)  and  Oda.  Sanderae  (C.  Noezliana 
x  Odm.  percultum)  shows  the  double  in- 
fluenoo  of  C  Noezliana  in  its  luatly 
formed  flower,  of  simila.r  scarlet. red  tint  to  t'. 
Noezliana,  but  with  Odontoglossum  form.  The 
lip  is  blotched!  with  orange  scarlet. 

LAELIO  CATTLE Y A  RAJAH  BLENHEIM 
VARIETY. 

A  flower  of  this  pretty  cross  between  C. 
Dowiana  aurea  and  L.-C.  Ettrick  (C. 
Dowiana  aurea  x  L.-C.  bletchleyensis) 
is  sent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker.  Orchid 
grower  to  the  Duke  of  Maryborough, 
Blenheim,  Woodstock.  It  differs  widely  from 
the  original  form,  and  from  most  others  of  its 
class,  in  halving  the  sepals  light  nankeen  yellow 
and  the  petals  rosy  mauve,  with  clearly  de-hnod 
cream-white  lines  radiating  from  I  he  base,  and 
getting  finer  and  more  branched  towards  t.li3 
margin.  The  lip  is  vinous  purple,  with  obsctiro 
gold  lines  from  the  basn,  formmg  a  very  effective 
contrast  to  the  nankeen-yellow  sepals  extended 
behind.  Th-  lip  in  colour  and  shape  shows 
much  of  C.  Warseewiczii,  which,  with  L. 
tenebrosa  produced  L.-C.  bletchleyensis,  but  the 
sepals  adhere  to  C.  Dowiana.  Mr.  Barker  also 
sends -i  flower  ot  B.  L.  C.  Rowena  (B.  Digbyaii.i 
x  L.-C.  Doris)  showing  how  completely  in  his 
new  B.-L.-C.  Blenheim  Orange  the  narrow  pro- 
portions of  R.-L.-C.  Rowena  acquired  lrom  the 
L.  harpophylla  in  L.-C.  Doris,  has  been  over- 
ridden by  the  final  crossing  with  C,  Dowiana 
and  a  finely-formed  flower  secured,  with 
the  rich  orange  of  I.,  harpophylla 

PHALAENOPSIS     AMABILIS     RIMES 
TADIANA. 

Frksh-importkd  plants  of  this  and  other 
large-leafed  Phalaenopsis  always  show  that  in 
their  natural  position  Mie  short  stems  are  in- 
clined forward!,  so  that  the  leaves  hang  down- 
ward and  clear  of  the  tree  on  which  the  plants 
are  growing.  In  gardens,  too  frequently,  this 
hint  as  to  the  required  position  is  ignored,  and 
the  leaves  and1  stems  supported  in  an  upright 
or  horizontal  position.  This  often  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  middle  leaf  from  moisture,  and 
spotting  cf  the  leaves  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
tarded flow  of  the  sap.  In  the  Warren  House 
gardens  ft  Stanmore  are  some  good  examples 
bearing  on  the  case.  A  small  batch  was  in- 
jured by  cold,  and)  some  died,  the  rest  being 
put  into  suspended  pans.  The  stronger  had 
the  pans  tilted  well  forward,  and  produced  fine 
healthy  haves,  the  unrestricted]  downward  pise 
seeming  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  free  flow 
of  the  jap,  and  consequent  leaf  development. 
Those  hanging  horizontally  did  not  make  any 
progress  until  they  were  tilted  forward.  Such 
seemingly  small  matters  of  natural  requirements 
•rake  great  differences  in  plant  culture. 
LISSOCHILHS  SPEC10ST1S. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  a  plant  <il  this 
interesting,  but  rather  uncommon  Lissocluliis, 
has  beeu  producing  a  fine  spike  in  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Castleford,  Chepstow. 
It  commenced  to  push  up  a  spike  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  inflorescence  attained  a  height 


of  seven  feet,  when  it  was  cut  to  prevent  undue 
exhaustion  of  the  pseudo-bulbs ;  judging  from 
the  numeroas  bods  still  forming  it  would  have 
continued  to  elongate  for  some  weeks.  'Mi  an 
average  there  were  twenty  blooms  open  ai  one 
time,  and  when  the  spike  was  cut  just  over  forty- 
flowers  had  fadedl. 

The  blooms  are  two  inches  across  and  yellow 
in  colour,  the  lip  having  violet  markings  at  the 
base;  altogether  it  is  a  free  flowering  and 
handsome  species.  The  pseudo-bulbs  were  senr 
from  South  Africa  six  years  ago. 

The  genus  Lissocluliis  includes  a  number  of 
species  of  horticultural  merit,  but  unfortunately 
fhey  do  not  succeed  for  many  years  after  being 
importedl,  a  remark  which  applies  particularly 
to  the  tropical  plants,  of  which  the  beautiful 
L.  Mahonii  and  L.  giganteus  may  be.  cited  as 
examples.  These  two  species  require  the  tem- 
perature of  a  warm  house,  but  L.  speoiosus  ami 
other  South  African  subjects  mil  thrive  in  an 
intermediate  division.  The  work  of  repotting 
is  best  done  when  growth  begins,  and  a  mixture 
of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould)  provides  a  good 
rooting  medium.  During  the  period  of  growth 
a  copious  supply  of  water  is  needed,  but  when 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  completed  a  much  less 
quantity  of  moisture  suffices.      T.    II'.    Briscoe. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


RUSSEL1A. 
Russelia  juncea,  R.  sarmentosa  and  R 
Lemomei  arc  all  very  graceful  plants,  at  one 
time  more  or  less  common  in  gardens,  but  now 
by  no  means  extensively  cultivated.  Specimens 
planted  out  attain  a  height  of  three  to  four  feet. 
They  ma'ke  beautiful  basket  plants,  their  slender 
drooping  habit  and  scarlet  flowers  showing  to 
advantage  when  grown  in  this  way.  They 
require  an  intermediate  temperate  when  grow- 
ing actively,  but  may  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house when  in  flower.  Whore  it  is  desk-ed  to  grow 
them  as  basket  plants,  young  stock  should  be 
propagated  at  this  season  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which  root  readily   in  a   close  propagating   case. 

ORNAMEXTAL  LEAVED  STOVE  PLANTS. 
The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  increase  the 
necessary  stock  of  many  choice  foliage  plants. 
Growth  is  stronger  and  healthier  now  than  alter 
the  winter.  Young,  vigorous  plants  have  also  .. 
better  chance  of  wintering  well,  compared  with 
old  worn  out  stock  that  is  too  often  kept  for 
spring  propagation.  Mobt  subjects  root  readily 
at  this  time  in  a  warm  propagating  case.  They 
include    such     popular     and     useful     decorative 


J51G.     58. — FLOWER    OF     SC.iLUOSA    COLUMBARIA    REPRODUCE 
SIZE;    THE     COLOUR     VARIES    FROM    PINK   TO    DARK    BLUE,      (s 


KAL 
'   13,. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS, 


SPIRAEA  ARBOREA  GLABRATA. 
For  wide  shrubberies,  large  gardens  and 
parks,  I  look  upon  the  above  species  as  a 
more  handsome  subject  than  S.  Lindleyaua,  to 
which  group  of  the  genus  it  belongs.  The 
large  trusses  of  white  flowers  are  similar  if  a 
trifle  more  compact;  but  the  foliage  looks  dif- 
ferent and  quite  distinct.  Each  leaf  consists  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-one  leaflets,  which  are  broader 
than  those  of  the  other  species  named,  and 
beautifully  plicate  owing  to  the  regularity  with 
which  the  lateral  nerves  are  given  off.  At  Least 
four  forms  of  this  type  are  in  cultivation, 
and  there  is  room  for  S.  Aitchisonii,  with  the 
narrowest  leaves,  and  S.  arborea,  with  I  In- 
widest  ones.  The  bush  grows  five  t«»  ten  feel 
high  and  flowers  q-uite  freely.  It  was  introduced 
in  1910  iby  Sputh,  of  Berlin,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  catalogued  by  nurserymen  in  this  country. 
J,  F. 


plant?  as  Acalyphas,  Dieffenbachia,  Pandanus, 
Sanchezia,  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Coleus, 
Phyllanthus,  Horfmaimia  and  Lee  is.       Foreman. 

PLEROMA  ELEGANS. 
This  Pleroana  takes  some  time  fco  attain  a 
fair  size,  and  in  the  olden  days  it  was,  with  a 
few  others,  regarded  as  a  good  test  of  the  culti- 
vators skill.  It  forms  a  blanching  shrub,  that 
is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  five  feet.  The 
Li  aves,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  pron.i 
nent  reticulations,  are  of  a  bright  shining  green 
tint.  The  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  the  points 
of  the  shoots.  They  are  about  ;i  couple  of  jncho 
in  diameter,  and  of  a.  rich  bluish  purple  colour 
,i  ver\  striking  shade.  This  Pleroma  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripene  i 
shunts,  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  and  covered  witn 
,,  bell  glass,  but  they  bake  a  long  time  to  root. 
Che  most  suitable  composi  foi  established  plants 
is  good  fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
rough  silver  Baud.      W.  T. 
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INTENSIVE    CULTIVATION. 


Although  that  which  intensive  cultivators 
accomplished  during  the  war  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  work  performed  by 
British  agriculturists,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  in 
itself  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  is,  more- 
over, significant,  and  deserves  a  brief  record. 
That  work  may  have  turned,  and  probably  did, 
turn  the  scale  between  scarcity  and  suffi- 
ciency; for,  as  I  am  informed,  a  difference  of 
10  per  cent,  in  food  supplies  is  enough  to  con- 
vert plenty  into  dearth.  Seen  from  this 
standpoint,  the  war-work  accomplished  by  the 
professional  horticulturist — the  nurseryman, 
the  florist,  the  glass-house  cultivator,  the  fruit- 
grower and  market  gardener,  and  by  the  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  gardener  and  allotment 
holder  assumes  a  real  importance,  albeit  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  acres  they  cultivated  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  land  which  agriculturists 
put  under  the  plough. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  relative  smallness 
of  the  acreage  brought  during  the  war  under 
intensive  cultivation  for  food  purposes,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  yields  per  acre  ob- 
tained by  intensive  cultivators  are  remarkably 
high  For     example,     skilled     Onion-growers 

compute  their  average  yield  at  something  less 
than  5  tons  to  the  acre.  A  Chrysanthemum- 
grower  who  turned  his  resources  from  the  pro- 
duction of  those  flowers  to  that  of  Onions  .ob- 
tained over  an  area  of  several  acres  a  yield  of 
17  tons  per  acre-  The  average  yield  of 
Potatos  under  farm  conditions  in  England  and 
Wales  is  a  little  over  6  tons  to  the  acre, 
whereas  the  araiy  gardeners  in  France  pro- 
duced, from  Scotch  seed  of  Arran  Chief  which 
was  sent  to  them,  crops  of  14  tons  to  the  acre- 
Needless  to  say,  such  a  rate  of  yield  as  this 
is  not  remarkable  when  compared  with  that 
obtained  by  Potato-growers  in  the  Lothians  or 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  it  is  nevertheless  note- 
worthy as  an  indication  of  what  I  think  may 
be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  the  average  yields 
from  intensive  cultivation  are  about  double 
those  achieved    by  extensive  methods. 

The  reduction  of  the  acreage  under  soft 
fruits — Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
and  Gooseberries — which  took  place  during  the 
war  gives  some  measure  of  the  sacrifices — partly 
voluntary,  partly  involuntary -made  by  fruit- 
growers to  the  cause  of  war-food  product  ion. 
The  total  area  under  soft  fruits  was  55,560 
acres  in  1013,  by  1918  it  had  become  42. 1  15, 
a  decrease  of  13,145  acres,  or  about  24  per  cent. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  reduction  was  great- 
est in  the  case  of  Strawberries,  the  acreage  of 
which  fell  from  21,092  in  1913  to  13,143  in 
1918,  a  decrease  of  8,549  acres,  or  about  40 
per  cent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  bad  causes 
often  have  best  propagandas,  for  were  the  pub- 
lic uiade  aware  of  such  facts  as  these  they 
would  realise  that  the  present  high  prices  of 
soft  fruits  are  of  the  nature  of  deferred  pre- 
miums on  war^risk  insurances  with  respect  to 
which  the  public  claims  were  paid  in  advance 
and  in  full. 

I  should  add  that  the  large  reduction  of  the 
Strawberry  acreage  is  a  measure  no  less  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  officials  than  of  the  public 
spirit  of  fruit-growers;  for  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  war  many  counties  issued  compulsory 
orders  requiring  the  grubbing  up  and  restric- 
tion of  planting  of  fruit,  and  I  well  remember 
that  one  of  my  first  tasks  as  Controller  of  Hor- 
ticulture was  to  intervene  with  the  object  of 
convincing  the  enthusiasts  of  corn  production 
that,  in  war,  some  peace-time  luxuries  become 
necessaries,  and  that,  to  a  sea-girt  island  besot 
by  submarines,  home-grown  fruit  most  cer- 
tainly falls  into  this  category. 

Those  who  were  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility at  that  time  will  not  readily  forget  the 
shifts  to  which  they  were  put  to  secure  and 
preserve  supplies  of  any  sorts  of  fruit  which 
could  be  turned  into  jam — the  collection  of 
Blackberries,  the  installation  of  pulping  factor- 
ies which  Mr.   Martin  and  I  initiated,  and  the 

•  Presidential  Address  by  Professor  Frederick  Keeble. 
C.B.E.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  to  the  Agricultural  Section, 
British  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Soience, 
Cardiff,   1920. 


rushing  of  supplies  of  scarcely  set  jam  to  great 
towns,  the  populace  of  which,  full  of  a  stead- 
fast fortitude  in  the  face  of  military  misfor- 
tune, was  ominously  losing  its  sweetness  of  dis- 
position owing  to  the  absence  of  jam  and  the 
dubiousness  of  the  supply  and  quality  of  mar- 
garine. 

But  though  the  public  lost  in  one  direction 
it  gained  in  another,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
soft-fruit  acreage  meant — reckoned  in  terms  of 
Potatos— an  augmentation  of  supplies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  1:00,000  tons.  Equally  ratable 
was  the  contribution  to  food  production  made 
by  the  florists  and  nurserymen  in  response  to 
our  appeals.  An  indication  of  their  etlorfc  is 
supplied  by  figures  which,  as  president  of  the 
British  Florists'  Federation,  Mr.  George 
Monro— whose  invaluable  work  for  food  produc- 
tion deserves  public  recognition— caused  to  be 
collected.  They  relate  to  tJie  amount  of  food 
production  undertaken  by  100  leading  florists 
and  nurserymen.  These  men  put  1,075  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,775  acres  used  previously 
for  flower-growing,  to  the  purpose  of  food  pro- 
duction, and  they  put  142  acres  of  glass  out  of 
a  total  of  218  acres  t>  like  use.  I  compute 
that  their  contribution  amounted  to  consider- 
ably more  than  12,000  tons  of  Potatos  and 
5,000  tons  of  Tomatos, 

The  market  growers  of  Evesham  and  other 
districts  famous  for  intensive  cultivation  also 
did  their  snare  by  substituting  for  luxury 
crops,  such  as  Celery,  those  of  greater  food 
value,  and  even  responded  t»  our  appeals 
to  increase  the  acreage  under  that  most  chancy 
of  crops— the  Onion,  by  laying  down  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  acres,  and  thereby  doubling  a  crop 
which  more  than  any  others  supplies  accessory 
food  substances  to  the  generality  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection  the  yields  of  Potatos 
secured  by  Germany  and  this  country  during  the 
war  period  are  worthy  pf  scrutiny. 

The  pre-war  averages  were:  Germany, 
42,450,000  tons;  United  Kingdom,  6,950,000 
tons;  and  the  figures  for  1914  were:  Germany, 
41,850,000  tons;  United  Kingdom,  7,476,000 
tons. 

Germany's  eupreme  effort  was  made  in  19J5 
with  a  yield  of  49,570,000  tons,  or  about  17 
per  cent,  above  average.  In  that  year  our  im- 
provement was  only  half  as  good  as  that  of 
Germany:  our  crop  of  7,540,000  tons  bettering 
our  average  by  only  8  per  cent.  In  1916 
weather  played  havoc  with  the  crops  in  both 
countries,  but  Germinv  suffered  most.  The 
yield  fell  to  20,550,000  tons,  h  decrease  of  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  whilst  our  yield  was  down  to 
5,169,000  tons,  a  falling  off  of  only  20  v>er 
cent.  In  the  following  year  Germany  could 
produce  no  more  than  39,500.000  tons,  .ir 
a  90  per  cent.  crop.  whereas  the  United  King 
dom  raised  8,604,000  tons,  or  about  24  per 
cent,  better  than  the  average.  Finally,  whereas 
with  respect  to  the  1918  crop  in  Germany  no 
figures  are  available,  those  for  the  United  King, 
dom  indicate  that  the  1S17  crop  actually  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1918. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  these 
figures,  but  my  immediate  purpose  in  citing 
them  is  to  claim  that  of  the  million  and  three- 
quarter  tons  increase  in  1917  and  1918  a 
goodly  proportion  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  intensive  cultivator. 

I  regret  that  no  statistics  are  available  to 
illustrate  the  wartime  food  production  by  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  gardeners.  That  it  was 
great  I  know,  but  how  great  I  am  unable  to 
say.  This,  however.  I  can  state,  that  from  the 
day  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  when, 
with  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  started  the  intensive  food-pro- 
duction campaign  by  urging  publicly  the 
autumn  sowing  of  vegetables — a  practice  both 
then  and  now  insufficiently  followed — the 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  of  producing  food  with 
remarkable  energy  and  success.  No  less  re- 
markable and  successful  was  the  work  of  the 
old  and  new  allotment  holders,  so  much  so  in- 
deed that  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  there 
were  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  allotment 
holders  cultivating  upwards  of  125.000  acres 
of  land:  f-n  allotment  for  every  five  households 


in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  a  pathetic  (  >ni- 
mentary  on  the  Peace  that  Vienna  should  find 
itself  obliged  to  do  now  what  was  done  Lore 
during  the  war — namely,  convert  its  parks  i  nd 
open  spaces  into  allotments  in  order  to  sup- 
plement a  meagre  fowl  supply. 

This  brief  review  of  war-time  intensive  cul- 
tivation would  be  incomplete  were  it  to  contain 
no  reference  to  intensive  cultivation  by  the 
armies  at  home  andl  .abroad  From  small  be- 
ginnings, fostered  by  the  distribution  by  '.he 
lutv.il  lliH'ticultural  Society  of  supplies  of 
vegetable  seeds  and  plants  to  the  troops  ln 
France,  army  cultivation  assumed  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Harcourt's  Army  Agricul- 
tural Committee  extraordinarily  large  dimen- 
sions: a  tare  summary  must  suffice  here,  but 
a  full  account  may  be  found  in  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament End  published  as  a  Parliamentary 
"°aper. 

In  1918  the  armies  at  home  cultivated  5,869 
acres  of  vegetables.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  camp  and  other  gardens  of  our  armies 
in  France  were  producing  100  tons  of  vegetables 
a  day.  These  gardens  yielded,  in  1918,  14,00  > 
tons  of  vegetables,  worth,  according  to  my  esti- 
mate, a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling, 
but  worth  infinitely  more  if  measured  in  terms  , 
of  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  troops. 

As  the  result  of  General  Maude's  initiative, 
the  forces  in  Mesopotamia  became  great  gar- 
deners, and  in  1918  produced  8D0  tons  of  vege- 
tables, apart  altogether  from  the  large  culti- 
vations carried  out  by  His  Majesty's  Forces  in 
that  wonderfully  fertile  land.  In  the  same  yeir 
the  forces  at  Salonika  had  about  7,000  icres 
under  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops,  and 
raised  produce  which  effected  a  saving  of  over 
50.000  shipping  tons. 

Even  from  this  brief  record  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  conceded  that  intensive  cultivation 
played  a  useful  and  significant  part  in  the  war: 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  part  which  it  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  future?  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  there  exist  in  this  country  two 
schools  of  thought  or  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  prospects  of  intensive  cultivation,  the  opti- 
niistio  and  the  icssimistic  school.  The  former 
sees  visions  of  large  communities  of  small  culti- 
vators colonising  the  countryside  of  England, 
increasing  and  multiplying  both  production 
and  themselves,  a  numerous,  prosperous,  and 
happy  people  and  a  sure  shield  in  time  of  war 
against  the  menace  of  submarines  and  starva- 
tion "hose  on  the  other  hand  who  take  the 
pessimistic  view,  point  to  the  many  examples 
of  smallholders  v,ho  "plough  with  pam  their 
native  lea  and)  reap  the  labour  of  their  hands 
with  remarkably  small  profit  to  themselves  or  to 
the  community— smallholders  like  those  in  parts 
of  Warwickshire,  who  can  fust  manage  by  ex- 
tremely hard  labour  to  maintain  them- 
selves, or  like  those  in  certain  d^™"8 
of  Norfolk,  who  have  let  their  hokl- 
ings  tumble  down  into  corn  and  who 
produce  no  more  and  indeed  less  to  the  acre 
than  do  the  large  farmers  who  are  their  neigh- 
bours. ..  .. 

Before  making  any  attempt  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  these  rival  opinions  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  war  has  brought  a  large  reinforcement 
of  strength  to  the  rank  of  the  optimists.  A 
contrast  of  personal  experience  illustrates  this 
fact.  When  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
felt  it  my  duty  to  consult  certain  important 
county  officials  with  the  object  of  securing  their 
support  for  schemes  of  intensive  food  production, 
I  carried  awav  from  the  conference  one  con- 
elusion  only  :  that  the  counties  of  England  were 
of  two  kinds,  those  which  were  already  doing 
much  and  were  unable  therefore  to  do  more,  and 
those  which  were  doing  little  because  there  was 
no  more  to  be  done.  In  spite  of  this  close  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  Candide— that  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds— 
I  was  able  to  set  up  some  sort  of  county 
horticultural  organisation,  scrappy,  amateurish, 
but  enthusiastic,  and  the  work  done  by  that 
organisation  was  on  the  average  good;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  when  after  the  Armistice  I  sought 
to  build  up  a  permanent  county  horticultural 
organisation  I  was  met  by  a  changed  temper. 
ITo  be  continued.) 
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NURSERY  NOTES. 


ANNUALS   AT  READING. 

The  large  collection  of  annuals  which  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  exhibited  at  the  K.H-S.  meet- 
ing on  August  24  induced  a  visit  to  their  trial 
grounds  which  produced  the  flowers.  Thi6 
has  been  a  notoriously  unfavourable  season  for 
annuals,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  ascertain  which  sorts  yield  the  best  results 
this  year.  Generally  it  has  been  found  thaib  the 
wet  weather  and  low  temperature  have  produced 
a  wealth  of  foliage  at  the  expense  of  flowers, 
and  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  where 
the  groand  has  been  "done  well,"  by  which  ex- 
pression generous  manuring  i9  usually  -under- 
stood. 

That  the  gathering  of  so  many  thousands  of 
flowers  for  the  Vincent.  Square  display  had  by 
no  means  depleted  the  stocks  at  Reading  was 
readily  apparent  even  before  the  train  reached 
Reading,  for,  from  the  carriage  windows,  pas- 
sengers on  the  G  W.  Railway  main  line  are 
treated  to  a  glorious  display  of  bloom  at  Lang- 
ley,  and  again  farther  west  as  Reading  is  ap- 
proached. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  trials  are 
conducted  at  Reading  are  generally  well  known, 
and  do  not  require  recapitulation.  Generous 
breadths,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
standard  varieties  are  all  to  be  seen,  and  along- 
side them,  for  full  comparison  and  considera- 
tion,  are  numerous  novelties. 

One  naturally  associates  Antirrhinums  with 
Hie  Reading  trials,  and  the  long  borders  imme- 
diately  inside  the  entrance  contain  large  num- 
bers of  plants  of  the  new  strain,  which,  at  pre- 
sent is  known  as  Dwarf  Intermediate.  This 
type  will  supply  a  "  long-felt  want,"  for  whilst 
sufficiently  dwarf  and  compact  to  be  used  m 
the  front  "row  of  borders  and  as  a  groundwork  in 
summer-bedding  schemes,  they  are  very  florifer- 
ous,  and  the  individual  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  on  the  well-known  Intermediate  strain.  As 
is  known  to  lovers  of  Antirrhinums,  the  Tom 
Thumb  varieties  are  disappointing  in  that  they 
do  not  flower  until  late  in  the  season,  whilst 
the  plants  of  this  new  type  flower 
quite  early  and  continuously  till  late 
in  the  autumn.  These  and  both  of  the 
taller  types  are  splendid  at  Langley  also, 
and  abundantly  show  that  the  Antirrhinum  is 
a  plant  for  cold  and  damp  seasons  as  well  as 
for  brilliantly  sunny  weather.  The  long  bor- 
ders are  edged  with  dwanf  white  Alyssum, 
which  is  finer  this  year  than  for  several  seasons, 
and  an  added  attraction  to  the  wealth  of  bloom 
is  the  deliriously  refreshing  honey  scent. 

All  the  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  particu- 
larly floriferous,  and  the  Reading  plants  include 
many  fine  varieties.  Godetias  are  also  very 
attractive,  and  of  these  Satin-Rose,  Dwarf- 
Pink,  and  Apple  Blossom  are  pre-eminent  this 
year.  The  taller  varieties  are  not  so  good; 
they  show  the  influence  of  the  untoward  season 
in  their  foliage.  Amongst  the  annual  Lupins 
many  charming  spikes  were  to  be  seen,  and  the 
delicacy  of  Lnpinus  Harrtwegii  Azure  blue 
is  beyond  description,  but  many  of  the 
dwarf  varieties  are  equally  charming.  Bar- 
tonia  aurea  presented  a  glowing  appearance, 
and  bore  flowers  which  almost  rival  those  at 
the  St.  John's  Wort  in  size. 

The  Candytufts  were  over,  so  far  as  flowers 
are  concerned;  that  there  had  been  a  splendid 
display  was  evident  from  the  multitudinous 
heads  of  seed,  and  the  long  rows  of  plants  are 
as  level  or  even  as  though  they  had  been 
trimmed. 

As  the  tour  extended,  it  was  seen  that  the 
great  majority  of  annuals  may  be  relied  upon 
to  give  abundance  of  flowers  in  a  dull  season  if 
only  they  are  treated  intelligently,  for  there  was 
a  plenitude  of  bloom  on  most.  Double  Poppies 
carried  masses  of  richly  coloured  flowers; 
Marigolds  of  all  types,  but  partieu'ailv  the 
'.warf, parti-coloured  Diadem  and  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, had  many  glowing  flowers.  Eschseholtzias 
on  the  slightest  provocation  pushed  off  their 
caps,  Tevealing  varied  colours  of  velvety  rich- 
ness. The  dainty  little  bin's  Ni-mopliiln  :"- 
signis  grandiflora  delighted  the  eye  with  its 
distinct  colour.  Dwarf  Nasturtiums  were  als-> 
a  greit  feature;  this  year  they  are  every  bit  as 
floriferous  as  in   the  hottest  summer,   and  the 


colours  of  many  of  these  plants  are  wonderfully 
fascinating.  Convolvulus  minor,  once  an  in- 
dispensable annual,  is,  by  the  inevitable  swing 
of  the  pendulum  of  fashion,  again  becoming  very 
popular,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  ai 
Reading  many  charming  varieties  of  this  flower. 

Viscarias,  which  have  been  so  prominent  at 
Covent  Garden  Market  as  pot  plants,  are 
equally  charming,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  open 
ground,  and  with  the  Linums  are  also  valuable 
as  cut  flowers.  The  richness  of  the  veining  in 
the  flowers  of  pot-grown  Salpiglossis  was 
the  subjeot  of  much  remark  at  the  last  Chelsea 
Show,  and  is  equally  prominent  on  the  plants 
in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  trial  plots. 

Many  animals  may  be  sown  during  the  present 
month  to  produce  a.  display  of  flowers  early  in 
the  season,  and  there  is  now  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
subjects  to  select  from. 

Although  not  annuals,  the  seedling  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  in  the  glass  houses  may  appro- 
priately be  mentioned,  for  they  are  all  seed- 
lings and  of  surpassing  beauty.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  plants,  both  double  and  single- 
flowered,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  of  poor 
type.  Begonia  Lloydii,  a  type  introduced1  in 
1910,  is  much  of  B.  Worthiana  style,  and  so 
most  suitable  for  cultivation  in  hanging  baskets 
or  in  pots  for  narrow  shelves.  Being  seedings, 
they  are  naturally  variable,  but  a  goodly  pro- 
portion    produce  double  flowers, 


Apple  and  Pear  trees  were  badly  affected 

by  adverse  weather  conditions  at  the  flowering 
period,  and  were  also  troubled  by  insect  pests. 
Plums  were  also  affected  by  insect  pests.  The 
leaves  were  curled  in  a  remarkably  short  space 
of  time.  Early  spraying  was  resorted  to. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  also  to  be  sprayed 
to  counteract  leaf  curl.  Bed  Currants  were 
heavy  crops,  and  Black  Currants  of  an  average 
yield.  Loganberries  bore  good  sized  fruits. 
Strawberries  were  of  great  promise,  but  con- 
tinued [rains  when  the  berries  were  ripe 
spoiled  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  T .  J.  Hartless, 
King's   Walden   Bury  Gordens,  Hitchin. 

The  crops  of  Apples,   Pears,   and  Plums 

are  much  below  our  anticipation  after  the 
wealth  of  bloom  on  the  trees  in  spring.  The 
cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  combination  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally imild  winter  with  cold  winds  of 
April  and  May.  Of  Apples,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Worcester  Pearmain 
are  the  most  prolific  varieties.  Pears  and 
Plums  are  just  as  bad,  and  so  were  Cherries, 
except  Morellos.  of  which  there  was  a  fair  crop. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  have  been  es- 
pecially good  land  plentiful.  Small  fruits 
generally  were  good.  Our  soil  is  light  and 
shallow,  and  needs  a  good  deal  of  manure. 
James  A.  1'aice,  Aldenham  Vicarage  Gardens, 
Watford. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


{Continued  from  p.  122.) 

Hertfordshire. — As  we  had  extraordinary 
fruit  crops  last  season  we  did  not  expect  the 
same  results  this  year.  There  is  not  one  fruit 
of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Warner's  King  this 
season.  Should  there  have  been  available  time 
last  summer,  and  the  crops  reduced  to  about 
one-fhird,  we  may  have  had  some  fruits  this 
season  ;  trees  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  con- 
tinued fruiting,  hence  the  shortage  of  crops. 
Cherries  and  Plums  were  flowering  at  the  same 
time,  the  trees  being  full  of  blossom,  but  wet, 
cold  weather  prevented  the  distribution  of  the 
pollen.  Strawberries,  when  in  flower,  were 
caught  by  a  sharp  frost,  which  spoiled  a  few 
of  the  centra]  blossoms.  We  have  had,  how- 
ever, a  grand  crop.  Gooseberries  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  frost  which  spoiled  most  of 
the  top  berries.  Currants,  being  more  sheltered 
by  their  leaves,  fared  better.  Leaf  curl  and 
aphides  have  been  troublesome,  aphis  not  so 
bad  as  in  former  yaars.  The  soil  is  of  a 
light  texture,  resting  mostly  on  chalk.  IT. 
Fvlfnrd.  Delrow  Hoik,  Gardens,  Aldenham, 
Watford. 


The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are  very 

disappointing,  particularly  Apples,  Pears,  tud 
Plums.  At  the  blooming  period  the  prospects 
were  good,  but  the  trees  failed  to  set  their 
flowers.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  frost,  as  we 
experienced  practically  none  during  that  time. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  many  theories  set  up  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  failure.  My  own  is  that 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  unusually  mild  weather 
we  experienced  after  Christinas.  The  foliage 
ami  flowers  in  many  cases  developed  together- 
Mi  it  many  years  of  close  observation,  I  have 
funned  the  opinion  that  this  reduces  the  pros- 
pect of  a  heavy  yield  of  fruit  in  most  cases.  A 
few  varieties  of  Apples  are  fairly  good.  King 
of  the  Pippins.  Small's  Admirable,  Hambledon's 
Deux  Ans,  Worcester  Peannain,  Belle  de  Pon- 
tic's.', and  Benoni  are  among  the  best.  The 
only  standard  Plums  which  are  really  good 
are  Monarch  and  Langley  Bullace.  Pears  are 
generally  poor.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
very  good,  the  trees  are  clean,  and  we  have  had 
no  sign  of  "  blister."  Morello  Cherries  were 
never  better.  Gooseberries,  Bed,  Black  and 
White  Currants  were  all  excellent.  Straw- 
berries were  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  a  short 
season.  Givon'e  Ln.lo  Prolific  has  lieen  our 
best  variety  this  year-  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  clay. 
Insect  pests,  generally,  havenoi  been  so  trouble- 
some a.s  in  most  years.  'Edwin  Beciett,  Alden- 
ham "Souse  Gardens,  "EHtree. 

iTo  he  continned.\ 
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'The  Editor*  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Primula  Juliae  (see  p.  95). — I,  too.  first.  saw- 
Primula  Juliae  at  a  spring  show  in  Edinburgh, 
and  procured  a  plant  forthwith  which  was  grown 
m  in  a  pot,  divided  when  sufficiently  large  into 
several  pieces  and  planted  as  a  clump  in  the 
rockery    the    next    spring.  It   succeeded   well 

enough  to  afford  bits  to  give  away,  but  last 
year  the  clump  was  reduced  to  a  very  small 
one,  just  why  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, because  up  till  then  there  had  been  an 
abundance  of  flowers  and  healthy  growth.  .The 
plant  was,  with  the  other  occupants  of  the 
rockery,  top-dressed  from  time  to  time,  and  bits 
removed  to  allow  for  expansion.  However.  I 
lifted  and  potted  a  small  piece  this  last  spring, 
which  is  now  a  thrifty,  well  doing  plant  large 
enough  to  be  divided  this  September  and 
grown  on  for  planting  oat.  next  spring.  The 
colour  is  not  particularly  pleasing,  and  I  should 
not  call  it  purple.  All  the  same,  the  plant  is  an 
acquisition,  and  is  one  of  the  Primulas  that  lives 
for  years  here.  1!.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninq- 
Jtfime    Gardens,    Pr?<tn>ikirt:. 

Loss  of  Fragrance  in  Flowers. — I  have  come 
across  a  curious  experience  this  summer.  In 
the  spring  a  mixture  of  several  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  was  sown  in  boxes,  and  the  seedlings 
when  large  enough  were  planted  out.  They 
flourished  and  flowered  in  June,  but,  to  my  dis- 
may, the  blooms  were  scentless!  However,  they 
were  gathered  as  usual  for  tahle  decoration,  and 
a  good  seoond-blooming  resulted.  The  later 
flowers  were,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  as 
fragrant  as  anyone  could  wish !  What  have 
plant  physiologists  to  say  to  this?  It  is  not  a 
care  of  sulbjective  delusion,  as  I  can  bring 
witnesses  to  prove  both  conditions.  And  while 
on  the  subject  of  loss  of  scent  in  flowers,  can 
anv  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  com- 
mon Musk  (Mimulus  moschatusi  is  to  be  had 
with  the  old  characteristic  smell?  I  have  bad 
the  plant,  (but  not  the  smell)  in  my  garden  for 
many  years.  I  have  tried  raising  it  from  bought 
seed,  but  the  seedlings  were  quite  scentless. 
Alfred  O.  WaJicr,  VUaconibe  Place, 
Maidstone. 

Clerodendron  ugandense. — In  your  issue  of  I  lie 
21st  ult.  you  publish  an  interesting  note  on 
Clerodendron  ugandense.  The  seed  was  collected 
;it  Ooi,  and  as  Ooi  is  in  British  East  Africa,  it  is 
not.  an  Uganda  plant.  Ooi  is  now  to  be  called 
Kenya  Colony,  and  is  about  1.000  miles  from 
Uganda.  The  same,  or  a  similar  species,  does 
occur  in  Uganda,  in  fact  throughout  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda,  although  the  British  East 
Africa  plant,  including  the  Kew  specimen,  ap 
Dears  to  be  more  profuse  in  flowering  than  the 
Uganda  one.  The  late  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had 
a  hatch  of  seedlings  from  the  Uganda  plant  some 
years  ago.  If  any  of  these  exist  and  are  flower 
ing.  they  might  be  compared  with  the  Kew 
plant,  or  perhaps  dried  specimens  could  be  com- 
pared, for  it  would  be  rather  curious  if  the 
Uganda  plant  proved  to  have  no  right  to  the 
name  ugandense.  I  have  found  this  Cleroden- 
dron abundant,  and  in  fact  at  its  best,  at  7.000 
feet  elevation  in  British  East  Africa,  where 
morning  frosts  and  cold,  misty.  November-like 
days  are  common.  It  thus  seems  likelv  that  the 
plant  is  much  hardier  than  is  imagined.  It 
should  prove  a  useful  summer  bedding  plant  if 
strong  seedlings  were  used.  I  have  never  seen 
it  assume  a  trailing  habit  except  at  Kew.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  plants  that  survive  bush  fires  in 
Uganda.  Another  prominent  plant,  in  No.  4 
house  at.  Kew.  is  also  given  the  Uganda  habit  it 
wrongly,  viz.  Impatiens  Oliveri,  which  is  a 
British  East  African  plant,  and  although  I  have 
botanised  over  Uganda  for  several  years,  T  have 
never  found  it  there.  Seeds  of  this  Balsam  were. 
I  believe  sent  by  Mr.  Mahon  to  Kew  some  years 
ago.  and  although  Mahon  may  have  despatched 
them  from  Uganda,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
collected  the  seeds  on  his  way  through  British 
East  Africa  or  Kenya  Colony.  E.  Brown, 
Avenue  Bond    Cranleigh,  Surrey. 


DUNDEE    HORTICULTURAL 

August  26,  27.  and  28.--After  an  interval  of 
seven  years  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society's 
annua!  exhibition  was  resumed  at  Magdalen 
Green,  Dundee,  on  these  dates.  Favoured  with 
superb  weather  throughout  the  entire  three  days. 
tin-  show,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  was  a 
capital  success,  the  receipts  amounting  to 
£1,263.  Lady  Dorothy  Hope  Morley.  Camper- 
down  House,  performed  the  opening  ceremony. 
The  show,  generally,  was  not  comparable  to  those 
held  in  pre  war  days,  which  was  not  to  be 
unexpected  after  the  long  spell  of  purely 
utilitarian  gardening  for  the  post  five  or  six 
year's. 

The  schedule  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
professional  and  amateur,  the  blue  ribbon  in 
each  case— the  Corporation  Challenge  Cups- 
given,  in  the  professional  classes,  for  the  best 
display  of  vegetables,  12  kinds,  distinct, 
arranged  on  table  space  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  and  in  the 
amateurs'  classes  for  a  display  of  6  kinds  on 
a  table  space  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  Undoubtedly,  vege- 
tables were  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
show.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Boase.  Binrook,  Dundee 
fgr.,  Mr.  James  Beats),  won  the  Corporation 
Cup  with  a  very  fine  entry.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Weinberg.  Seafield  Lodge,  Broughty  Ferry  (gr.. 
Mr.  J.  Marnoek).  with  a  little  less  inferior  entry 
was  2nd.  We  missed  the  fine  display  of  vege- 
tables that  used  to  be  sent  in  pre-war  davs  from 
Tulliiebelton.  Perthshire  i^v-.  Mr.  William 
Harper),  who,  at  the  last  show,  secured  the 
premier  place.  The  other  outstanding  winners 
in  the  vegetable  sections  included  Messrs.  D. 
Beats,  J.  Dtck  and  J.  G.  Clark,  whose  entries 
earned  very  high  praise.  The  best  Potatos  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Young,  Ardler.  Meigle. 
while  Seafield  Lodge  Garden's  and  Bin-rock 
Gardens  produced   the  best   Tomatos. 

In  the  pat  plant  section  some  remarkably  good 
specimens  were  forthcoming,  especially  from  the 
amateurs,  whose  entries  were  more  numerous, 
and  in  several  cases  finer  in  quality  than  those 
of  professionals. 

Cat  flowers  made  a  very  meritorious  display. 
Sweet  Peas  from  Rouken  Vai.f.  Gardens.  Down- 
field  (gr.,  Mr.  George  Reid).  were  exquisite,  and 
proved    one   of    the    features   of    the    exhibition. 

Lord  SEMrn.i..  Fintrav  House.  Aberdeen  (sr.. 
Mr.  W.  Smith),  followed  closely,  while  3rd 
prize  was  awarded  to  those  from  Btnropk. 
Asters  were  finelv  shown.  Mr.  R.  Ktrkwood. 
Pinegrove.  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  fine  entrv. 
The  chief  honours  for  12  vases  of  herbaceous 
flowers  and  for  8  vases  of  cut  annuals  were 
deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Boase.  For  summer- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  the  honours  went 
easily  to  Rouken  Vale.  Bouquets,  baskets  of 
cut  flowers  and  wreaths  made  a  charming  dis- 
play. Miss  Jean  Drt/mmond,  Megginch  Castle, 
Errol.  gained  chief  prize  for  hand  bouquets  with 
an  entrv  of  striking  harmonv  of  colour.  Mr. 
Greig,  Lintrathen  Gardens,  had  a  fine  win  in 
the  class  for   a.  basket  of  cut  flowers. 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  particularly  well 
filled,  the  outstanding  and  strongest  feature 
being  Grapes.  Although  not  so  finely  finished 
as  has  been  seen  at  Dundee  in  ore-war  days, 
tln.se  from  Elmsle  \  (gr..  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark)  won 
the  chief  prizes.  Mr."  Wilt.tam  NlCOLL,  West 
Park,  Dundee,  had  capital  Peaches.  Other  pro- 
minent winners  in  this  section  included  Mr. 
James  Beats.  Binrock;  Mr.  D.  Beats,  Arnhall : 
Air.  A.  Goodai.l.  Errol ;  and  Mr.  J.  Dick, 
Lismore. 

Amateurs'   Classes. 

A-  already  noted,  amateurs  made  a  very  fine 
display  in  all  the  sections.  The  Corporation 
Challenge  Cup.  offered  for  the  best  display  of 
vegetables,  6  kinds,  was  won  by  Mr.  Peter 
Donaldson,  Station  Cottage.  Blackford,  a  little 
Perthshire  village.  The  Peas  and  Potatos  could 
have  been  better.  The  specimens  of  Leeks  and 
Celery  were  excellent.  These  latter  were  un- 
doubtedly ahead  of  anything  shown  by  the  pro- 
fessionals. The  Donaldson  family  have,  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  followed  intensive 
cultural    methods    in    the     same      small     garden 


whence  these  fine  specimens  of  vegetables  came. 
Mr.  D.  Smith,  Marshall  Street,  Lochee,  led  for 
cut  flowers  with  a  fine  collection,  showing 
variety  of  colouring  and  a  capital  arrangement. 
Other  names  worthy  of  mention  are  Messrs. 
A.  It.  Easton,  J.  Denholm,  A.  Oliphant,  and 
G.  Reid,  J.  Powrie,  C.  Bricknell,  and  W. 
Phillipp 

Notable  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the 
beautiful  displays  made  by  nurserymen  and 
florists.  Messrs.  James  L'awrie  and  Sons, 
landscape  gardeners.  Blackness  Nurseries. 
Dundee,  exhibited  a  model  rockery  and  Dutch 
garden,  with  old-fashioned  draw 'well.  There 
were  also  superb  displays  made  by,  among 
others,  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Son,  Messrs.  Laird 
and  Sinclair.  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Croll,  all  of  Dundee. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.         DURHAM.         AND 

NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE      BOTANICAL    AND 

HORTICULTURE. 

August  31,  September  1  and  2.— One  of  the 
best,  if  not  actually  the  best,  show  of  the 
above  society,  was  opened  under  favourable 
weather  conditions  on  the  31st  inst.,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  outstanding  feature  was  the 
vegetable  classes.  Not  only  were  the 
entries  in  the  open  ana  amateur  classes  very 
numerous,  the  quality  generally  of  the 
varied  exhibits  was  of  a  high  standard.  To 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  exhibits,  ninny  of 
the  competitors  had  to  place  their  groups  on 
the  ground,  practically  under  the  stages  of 
other  exhibits.  There  was  also  a  want  of  space 
in  the  cut  flower  sec  ion,  although  in  the  Sweet 
Pea  classes  exhibitors  were  required  to  stage 
their  flowers  in  straight  rows  across  a  table. 
Hardy  herbaceous  borders  were  wen  repre- 
sented, and  there  was  a  keen  competition 
in  all  the  Rose  classes.  There  were  ex  ensive 
exhibits  of  trade  groups,  the  principal  non- 
competitive collection  being  that  of  Messrs. 
Finney's.  Ltd..  Newcastle,  who.  in  addition  to 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  showed  a 
fine   collection   of  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Main,  Kelso,  had  prac- 
tically a  lenc  to  themselves,  and  the  exhibits 
for  their  special  prizes  in  connection  with  the 
show-  represented  nc  fewer  than  oil:!  entries  in 
seven  c  l.i-s.\  In  tho  class  for  four  dishes  of 
Potatos  alone  there  were  126  entries.  A  new- 
Sweet  l'ea,  named  H.  H.  Lees,  coloured  rosy 
pink  shading  to  salmon  a:  the  base,  exhibited 
by  this  firm,  was  awarded  a  special  medal. 
In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plan's, 
arrange.)  for  effect  on  a  space  of  12ft.  by  10ft.. 
Mr.  11.  H.  Hiilliar.  Darlington,  was  placed 
first.  The  back  of  the  group  consisted  of  large 
plants  of  Coous  flexuosa  and  finely-coloured 
Dracaena  Goldieana  Codiums  were  finely  coloured 
and  gave  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ground- 
wo,|.  of  Asparagus  and  other  light  decora  iw 
plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  were  Laelio. 
(  iltlcyas,  Cypripediums.  and  other  Orchids  in 
variety.  Second.  Messrs.  Ord  Bros..  Nonl. 
Shields  :   third,  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle. 

For  six  Table  Plants.  Mr.  Hilliar  was  placed 
first.  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard  showed  the  best 
Ferns;  second,  Mr.  Larke,  Low  Fell.  In  the 
cut  flower  section,  the  best  twehe  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas,  distinct  varie'ies.  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Landreth,  Coldstream,  who  hail  line 
blooms  of  Elfrida  Pearson ;  Mrs.  T.  Jones. 
Cherat,  King  White;  A.  Malcom.  Bolton's 
Cream,  Hawl  Mark  Pink,  and'  a  distinct 
variety  named)  New  Cream;  second.  Sir  <ioo. 
Trivilion.  Bart  (gardener,  Mr  E.  Keith),  Wal 
lington.  Northunilierland. 

For  six  Bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  di  line' 
varieties.  Mr.  E  Keith  w,r.  the  first  prize  with 
fine  vases  of  Tom  Jones,  Tangerine.  Hercules, 
and  Constance  Hilton;  second,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Anderson,  Fcl',on. 

In  tie-  ( Infra  lor  ;'.ii  Roses,  no  fewer  than  twelve 
vanoties.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  L'd.,  Belfast, 
tool  tlm  i  remier prize  with  Hue  blooms  of  Hugh 
Dickson  Molly  Bleigh .  Mdme.  M.ilpus  Gorgeous, 
Nells  Parker,  Mrs.  (i.  Merriott.  and  J.  (i.  Gos. 
ford;  second,  Mr.  T.  Park,  nVdale.  Yorks. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd..  also  excelled  in  the 
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olass  for  twenty-four  Roses,  nut  fewer  than  six 
varieties ;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Park  ;  and  also  for  twelve 
Roses,  six  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Park  again  following. 
This  gentleman  won  in  the  class  for  twelve  Roses 
(Teas),  six  varieties,  in  which  Messrs.  Partridge 
and  Jewett,  Riding  Mill,  were  placed  second. 
In  a  class  for  twelve  Roses,  not  fewer  than  six 
varieties,  restricted  to  gardeners  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson, 
gr.  to  Sir  James  Knott,  Close  House, 
Wylani,  was  first,  and)  Mr.  Larke,  Low  Fell, 
second.  For  twelve  hunches  of  herbaceous 
flowers  (distinct  kinds),  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Harkness  .-.nd  Sons,  Bedale; 
second,  Sir  J.  Knott  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ander- 
son), who  won  in  the  class  for  six  bunches. 

Fruit. — The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
fruit,  distinct  kinds,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Mae- 
laren,  who  had  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  Pine  Apple 
Nectarines,  Peach  Alex.  Noblesse,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs  and  Melon,  Hero  of  Lockinge;  second,  Sir 
J.  Knott:  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson);  third.  Mr. 
D.  Black. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  in  two  varieties. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  was  placed  first  for  well 
finished  bunches  of  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Maroc. 
This  exhibitor  also  showedl  the  best  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes,  with  finely  finished  Muscat  of 
Alexandria;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hallett,  gardener 
to  Sir  J.  Graham,  Bart.,  Carlisle;  3rd,  Mr. 
S.   Russell,   Whalton. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard,  Wick- 
ham,  with  good  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh; 
second,  Capt.  Keith.  Sandhoe,  Northuml-erland 
(gr.,  Mr.  M.  Laniberton  ;  3rd  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Hallett  showed  the  best 
Peaches;  Mr.  D.  Black  the  best  Nectarines; 
and  Mr.  D.  Howe,  the  best  Tomatos. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  excelled  in  the 
class  for  a.  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  six  dishes, 
showing  finely  finished  Clapp's  Favourite  Pears! 
Moor  Park  Apricots,  Morello  Cherries,  London 
Gooseberries.  Transparent  Gage  Plums,  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  Apples. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  also  first  in  the  class  for 
six  kinds  of  hardy  fruit,  and  also  for  (a)  three 
dishes  of  Dessert  Apples,  with  Lady  Sudeley, 
Worcester  Pearmain  and  White  Transparent, 
(b)  three  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  with 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffield  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,    (c)  a  dish   of   Plums. 

Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  six  distinct 
kinds  of  Vegetables  (Messrs.  Sutton's  prize) 
Mr.  D.  Howe,  Rose  Cottage,  Darlington,  was 
successful  in  winning  the  first  prize ;  he  showed 
fine  Celery,  Carrots,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflowers; 
second,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hallett.  For  six  varieties  of 
vegetables  (Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Son's  Prize) 
Mr.  E.  Keith  was  first  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Hallett 
second  in  a  similar  ck'ss,  in  which  Messrs. 
Finneys  offered  the  prizes.  Mr.  Keith  was 
first  and  Mr.  R,  Harding  secordl 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein  offered  prizes  of 
£1  4s.,  =£2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  and  10s.  fid.  for  four 
dishes  of  Potatos.  There  were  126  entries.  Mr.  R. 
Forsyth,  Kelso,  was  first;  Dr.  Simpson,  Bradley 
Hall,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Kerr),  second;  Mr. 
J.  0.  Quarrey,  Makerstown  third ;  and  -Mr. 
T.  Forsyth,  Kelso,  fourth.  '  The  same  fimi 
offered  prizes  for  nine  Onions,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  Kitchener,  Olney,  Bucks,  was  first  and  Mr.  S. 
Russell   second. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  contested  and 
much  excellent  produce  was  staged  by  allotment 
holders  and  others. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  trade 
groups. — Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Finneys,  Ltd., 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Messrs.  H.  N. 
Ellison,  West  Bromwich  ;  Messrs.  Kent  and  Bry- 
don, Darlington,  Mr.  T.  A.  Lawrenson,  Three-Mile 
Bridge,  Gosforth ;  Messrs.  Mack  and  Miln,  Dar- 
lington; Ministry  of  Agriculture  (Bottled 
Fruits,  etc.);  Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  Merstham ; 
Messrs.  J.  Forbes.  Hawick ;  and  Messrs.  G. 
Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  Yorks.  Bronze  medals 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Fairlaim.  Carlisle; 
Messrs.  Ord  Bros.,  North  Shields;  and  Messrs. 
Metchie  and  Co.,  Alnwick. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7th.—  The  usual  fortnightlv  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent 
Square  Hall,  Westminster.  There  were  manv 
meritorious  exhibits,  end  several  novelties  sub- 
nutted  ,o  the  Floral  and!  Orchid  Committees 
gained  awards  but  no  award,  except  medals, 
was  made  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Commit, 
tee.  The  National  Dahlia  Society's  annua!  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meet- 
ing, so  that  Dahlias  were  greatly  in  evidence. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  show  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  Hum  trees  in  pots,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Rivers  and  Son,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hay  (chairman), 
Reginald  Cory,  S.  Morris,  J.  Hudson,  T.  W. 
Barr,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  G.  Harrow,  J. 
Heal,  A.  Ireland,  T.  Stevenson,  W.  Howe,  A. 
Turner,  J.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  A.  G.  Jaokman,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
J.  T.  Benne>tt-Poe,  W.  P.  Thomson,  G.  Paul, 
and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

AWARDS. 

First  Class  Certificate. 

Gentiana  Farreri. — This  Chinese  species  has 
a  lax,  decumbent  habit  forming  a  matlike 
growth  and  bearing,  in  great  freedom  flowers 
of  a  characteristic  Gentian  shape,  with  opal 
blue  colour  at  the  mouth  and  a  few  bluish 
violet  lines'  in  the  throat,  that  has  numerous 
green  dots  lower  down.  The  outside  of  ihe 
tube  is  striped  -with  purplish  green  on  a  pale 
green  ground,  and  the  upper  part  has  wedge- 
shaped  white  patches.  Shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,   Merstham. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Pose  Glory  of  Hurst.— A  variety  of  the  dwarf 
Polyantha  section,  bearing  in  profusion  large 
dusters  of  glowing-rose  coloured  blooms.  Shown 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks. 

Chrysanthemum  Brilliant. — The  award  was 
made  as  a  garden  variety.  The  blooms  are  of 
medium  size,  and  are  of  the  decorative  Japanese 
type.  The  colour  is  reddish  bronze,  and  the 
undeveloped  florets  in  the  centre  shew  a  paler 
reverse.      Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 

Scabiosa  Pride  of  Exmouth.—  This  beautiful 
variety  of  Scabiosa  was  illustrated  in  Gard. 
Chron.,  October  4,  1919,  Fig.  81.  The  blooms 
are  a  charming  shade  of  lavender-blue  set  oft' 
by  a  white  centre;  the  inflorescence  measures 
nearly  four  inches  across.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Godfrey  and  Son. 

Scabiosa  Diamond. — This  also  is  a  variety 
of  S.  caucasia,  the  colour  being  azure-violet. 
The  disc  flowers  open  white,  and  have  pink 
stamens,  which  serve  to  throw  the  violet  colour 
into  greater  relief.  The  blooms  measure  three 
inches  across.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House 
and  Son. 

Groups. 

A  group  of  ornamental  Shrubs,  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Ciieal  and  Sons,  was  awarded  a 
bronze  Banksdan  medal.  It  included  the  best 
of  the  shrubby  Spiraeas,  Hypericums,  and 
Heaths,  as  Well  as  Oaks  and  Maples,  with  ele- 
gant foliage. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.  occupied  a  whole  table 
with  a  group  of  China  Asters,  that  were  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  Varieties  of  purple,  blue, 
red,  and  crimson  shades  were  very  beautiful, 
and  there  were  some  dainty  blooms  of  lavender 
and  mauve  tones  among  both  double  and  single 
varieties  (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal).  Hardy 
flowers  were  well  shown  by  several  firms.  Mr. 
Wells,  junr.,  made  a  capital  display  with 
Delphiniums  and  the  comparatively  new  Asiter 
Aniellus  King  George  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 
Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Co.  showed  Del- 
phiniums that  were  very  good  for  the  time  of 
year,  also  Gladioli,  Heleniums,  and  other 
seasonable  hardy  flowers  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Beale  showed 
hardy  flowers  in  variety,  Lavenders  being  a 
special  feature  of  the  exhibit  (Bronze  Banksian 


Medal).  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  had  a  number  of 
choice  flowering  shrubs,  and  also  a  selection  of 
late  tiowrering  Alpines  including  Colchicums  in 
white  and  coloured  varieties  (Silver  Grenfell 
Medal).  The  Misses  Hopkins  were  awarded! 
a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  hardy 
flow'ers.  Messrs.    Cutbush    and    Sons     made 

a.  fine  display  of  annuals,  which  embraced 
La.vuteras,  Calendulas,  Eschscholtzias,  Lark- 
spurs, and  others  (Bronze  Flora  Medal).  Mr. 
J.  J.  Kettle  showed  Violet  Mrs.  David  Lloyd 
George.  Scabiosa,    calucasica    was    showm   in 

selected  varieties  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and 
Son  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  also  showed  his  fine  variety  of  Scabiosa 
ca.ucasica,  named  Pride  of  Exmouth  -.Bronze 
Grenfell  Medal).  Messrs.  W.  Artin'DALE  and 
Son  won  the  cup  offered  for  Gladioli  with  a 
collection  that  well  merited  the  award.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  were  also  exhibitors  of  Gladioli, 
and  their  stand  contained  a  fine  n  ass  of  the 
waxy  white  flowers  of  Watsonia  Ardernei  (Silver 
Grenfell  Medal).  A  Bronze  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  K.  Velihuys,  Hillegom, 
Holland,  for  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page,  and  Co.  made  good 
use  of  Phloxes  as  a  background  to  an  exhibit  in 
which  garden  Dahlias  played!  an  important 
part.  Some  of  the  large  Paeony-flowered  blooms 
were  very  striking,  and  there  were  some  refined 
Cactus  and  Collarette  sorts  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  also  ex- 
hibited Dahlias.  Their  collection  included  all 
sections  t.t  the  flower,  and  the  -varieties  were  all 
of  outstanding  merit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Dahlias  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal)  and  Mr.  J.  T.  West 
(Silver  Grenfell  Medal).  Early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  "Wells  and  Co.  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros. 
made  a  display  of  Perpetual  flowering  Carna- 
tions and  the  new  hybrid  Dianthus  Allwocdii 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Exhibits  of  Roses  were  made  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  (Bronze  Flora  Medal);  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hicks  (Bronze  Flora  Medal),  rnd  Rev.  Pember- 
ton   (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  again  displayed  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for 
which  a  Silver  Grenfell  Medal  was  awarded. 

Fruit   and    Vegetable   Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  (chairman), 
S  B  Dicks,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Geo.  F.  Tinley, 
A  Bullock.  H.  S.  Rivers,  J.  C.  Allgrove.  H. 
Markham.  W.  H.  Divers,  W.  Wilks,  Geo.  Kelt, 
and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
This  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  H.  Chapman, 
Ltd.,   for  splendid  fruits  of  Apple  St.  Everard, 
one  of  the  best  early  dessert  varieties. 

Groups. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son  exhibited  some 
thirty  pot  Plum  trees,  with  dwarfer  plants  of 
Figs  as  a  ground  work.  The  Plums  were  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  pot  fruit  trees  we  have 
seen,  and  the  most  prolific  fruited ;  each  plant 
was  a  model  specimen,  and  crowded  with  ripe 
fruits  The  varieties  were  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
President,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavy.  Rivers'  Late 
Orange,  Monarch,  and  President  (Cold  Medal). 
Messrs  G.  G.  Whitelegg  and  Co.  showed 
thirty  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  for 
which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awurded. 
There  were  choice  specimens  of  Apples,  New 
Hawthorndcn.  Tvter's  Kernel  Worcester  Pear 
main.  Rev.  W.  Wilis:  of  Pears.  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  and  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  of  Plums, 
Emperor,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Count 
Althann's  Gage. 

Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex,  Vacant  Land 
Cultivation  Society  (secretary,  M.  J.  Salis- 
bury) exhibited  good1  Vegetables  grown  on 
allotments  and  a  few  bottled  fruits,  for  which 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Pnscnt:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
chair).  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  .Tas. 
O'Brien    (hen.    secretary),    Arthur    Dye.    Waller 
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Cobb,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  E.  R.  Ashton,  J.  E.  Shiil, 
Fred  K.  Sander,  S.  W.  Flory,  T.  Armstrong,  A. 
McBean,  Frederick  J.  Hanb'ury,  Stuart  H.  Low 
and  W.  J.  Kaye. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Tirasso-OaitUya  Ilene  var-  gra-ndis  (B.C. 
Mad.  Chas.  Maron  x  C.  Dowiana  anna), 
from  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  The  finest 
and  by  far  the  largest  form  of  the  beautiful 
B.-C.  Bene.  The  gigantic  flowers  are  soft  rosy 
mauve  with  a  pale  yellow  disc  to  the  broad, 
fringed  lip.  The  flower  is  very  fragrant. 
Awards  of   Merit. 

Brasso-CaUlcya  Maronirii  var.  Canary 
(B.-C.  Mad.  Chas.  Maron  x  G.  Iris),  from 
Tile  Duke  of  Marlborough  (Orchid  grower, 
Mr.  Barker).  A  model  flower,  broad  in  all  its 
parts,  and  of  delicate  colour.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  clear  canary -yellow,  the  broad, 
fringed  lip  rose-pink  in  front  and  with  dark- 
yellow  disc. 

Cattleya  Abeheniae  (Dowiana  x  Lord 
Itothschild),  from  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Holly  Bush 
tt;h     e«.,,.„~u — i.   / **■__    -n     T    ^ 


Snaresbrook   (gr.   Mr.  E.  J.    Seymour).     A 


■Cull,    .,~.,,,^™    \s» .    iiii.    il..    a.    ot^ymuurj.      At 

distinct  form  which  may  be  likened  to  a  yelbw 
C.  Lord  Rothschild,  being  of  the  same  fine  form 
and  substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  light 
yellow,  the  broad  lip  having  a  darker  yellow 
disc-   and   light-purple   front. 

Brasso-Ca.ttle.ya  Lisctte  (B.-C.  Diabyano 
Women  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea).  from  W  R 
Fasey,  Esq.  One  of  the  darkest  Brasso-Cattlevas 
and  good  in  all  respects.  The  flowers  are 
violet-purple  with  light  base  and  centre  to  the 
hp. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Messrs.    Armstrong    and    Brown,    for    a 
noble   plant  of   Cattleya  Iris    Majestica;   a  very 
handsome  form,  with  two  spikes  of  seven  and  six 
flowers  respectively. 

Other    Exhibits. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim 
Wcodstock  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker) 
was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora,  Medal  for  a 
handscn.e  group  of  over  one  hundred  specimens 
raised  at  Blenheim,  and  occupying  a  stage-space 
with  twenty  feet  frontage.  The  specimens  were 
principally  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattlevas,  set, 
off  with  graceful  Palms.  Noteworthy  novelties 
were  Laeho-C'attleya  Mrs.  T.  Ward  (Hiawatha  x 
Lustre),  in  which  the  C.  Wameri  in  L.-C.  Hia- 
watha effectively  appears,  giving  a  large  rosy- 
mauve  flower  with  broad,  purple  lip;  Brass'o- 
La.tleya  Maromris  in  variety,  the  form  splen- 
dens,  with  its  large  mauve  flowers,  beinc*  quite 
different  from  the  var.  Canary:  and  forms  of 
Jj.-U  boulange  which  bore  five  and  six  flowers 
on  a  spike. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora.  Medal  for  a  fine  group  in  which 
heir  hybrid  Cattleyas.  Laelio-Cattleyas  and 
Jdontoglossums  were  well  represented.'  the  vei- 
low  forms  being  specially  fine  and  varied. 
Scvera  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleva  Golden  Wren 
(G.  indescens  x  L.-C.  Thyone)  were  very  pretty 
and  dissimilar,  the  one  named  aurea  having  a 
five-flowered  spike  of  rich  orange  flowers  with 
crimson  front  to  the  lip;  the  var.  Thvone  is 
different  m  shape,  and  formed  like  L.-C  Thvone 
with  a  rich  crimson  front  to  the  lip.  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Atalanta  (S.^C.  Ariadne  x  C.  Fabia.), 
of  remarkable  dark  colour,  is  the  best  of  this 
section  raised  and  shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Sliver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in  which  their 
snow-white  Xanthotes  forms. of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  exiimum,  arranged  with  'darkly- 
coloured  Odontcglossums  and  scarlet  Odontiodas 
were  very  attractive.  Among  the  Cattleyas  the 
new  C  Nagoya  (Warscewiczii  x  Eloina)  a 
grand  flower  partaking  mostly  of  C.  Warscewiczii 
C.  Desden.ona,  (Fabia  x  Thurgoodiana),  a  verv 
handsome  mauve  flower  with  purple  front  to  the 
lip,  which  tells  plainly  of  the  C.  Hardvana  in  its 
ancestry. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  received  a  Silver 
flora   Medal    for   a    pretty    group  of    excellent 
well-grown  Orchids,  many  of  which  were  raised 
at    Jarvisbronk.     The    group    embodied    most    of 
the  sections  flowering  at  this  season,  o-j  standing 


forms  being  Laelio  Sargon  (C.  Hardyana  x  L.-C. 
Lustre),  a  grand  flower  in  which  the  large  size 
usually  imparted  by  C.  Luddemanniana  is  well 
demonstrated;  B.-C.  Eileen  (C.  Dowiana  x  B.-C. 
Madame  Chas.  Maron),  a  very  large,  rosy -mauve 
flower,  with  fringed  lip  having  a  yellow  disc. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of 
good  Odontoglossums.  Odontiodas  and  other 
hybrids.  The  gem  of  the  group  was  Laelij- 
Cattleya  Colmaniana  illustris  (L.-C.  callistog- 
lossa  x  C.  Dowiana),  one  of  the  finest-coloured 
Laelio-Cattleva,  and  with  a  very  ornate,  deep- 
claret  crimson  Ho. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  E"sq.,  Rosslyn.  Stamford  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood),  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  very  interesting  group  of  species  of 
Masdevallia  and  Coelogyne.  with  the  snow-white, 
pendulous  C.  Veitchiana  in  the  centre. 

Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  were  given  a 
Vote  of  Thanks  for  an  interesting  group  of 
species  and  hybrids. 

Mrs.  Bischoffsheim.  Tlie  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  showed  four  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Sybil  (Dowiana  x  iridescens),  also  Cattleya 
Van  Houtte   (Warscewiczii    x    Lord   Rothschild). 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park.  Surrey 
(Orchid  grower.  Mr.  Fames),  sent  Laelio-Cattleya 
Canary  (C.  Fabir,  alba  x  L.-C.  Thyone),  a  clear 
yellow  shade,  for  which  lie  hid  previously 
secured   a   Preliminary   Commendation. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Snaresbrook,  showed  a 
fine  white  form  of  Cattleya  Eleanor  alba,  and  the 
very  handsome  Odontoglossum  Gloriana  S. 
Edmund    (Jasper   x    crispum). 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

September  7.— The  National  Dahlia  Society's 
Show,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.S. 
fortnightly  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  may  be 
described  as  successful,  although  it  was  not 
equal  to  exhibitions  in  pre-war  times.  Messrs. 
Stredwtck  and  Sons,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  were 
conspicuously  successful  in  the  principal  open 
classes.  They  excelled  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
Cactus  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  showing 
beautifully  finished  blooms.  They  also  won  the 
Gold  Medal  offered  for  the  best' Cactus  Dahlia 
in  the  show,  with  a  beautiful,  long  petalled 
white  variety  named  Silverhill  Park  ;  also  the 
Silver  Medal  offered  for  second  best  variety 
with  Miss  Hasnip,  a  clear  canary-yellow  variety 
of  good  form.  Messrs.  Stredw'ick  also  led  in 
the  class  for  24  Cactus  varieties,  distinct;  the 
blooms  of  Miss  Hasnip,  Satisfaction,  Peerless 
Emperor  and  Miss  Stredwiclk  were  very  choice 
specimens.  Mr.  H.  Woolman  was  second  in 
this   class. 

For  12  Cactus  varieties,  Mr.  H.  Woolman 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  with  F.  Wenham, 
H  Crabtree,  Bizarre  and  other  good  varieties. 
The  same  exhibitor  showed  the  best  6  blooms  of 
a  Cactus  Dahlia,  one  variety,  staging  superb 
blooms  of  Mrs.   M.   Stredwick. 

Mr.  H.  Woolman.  Birmingham,  put  up  a 
very  creditable  exhibit  in  the  class  for  the  Cory 
tup,  offered  for  a  group  of  decorative  garden 
Dahlias  occupying  25  feet  by  3  feet  of  tabling, 
no  wiring  or  artificial  support  being  allowed. 
Paeony-flowered,  Pompon  and  decorative  Cactus 
Dahlias  were  well  represented,  but  the 
strongest  feature  was  the  remarkably  fine 
Collarette  flowers.  There  being  no  other  com- 
petitor, the  cup  was  withheld,  but  Mr.  Woolman 
certainly   deserved   some   recognition. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  excelled  in  the 
class  for  varieties  of  garden  Cactus  Dahlias.  6 
blooms  of  each,  with  Guardian,  Mauve  Queen. 
Richard  Box,  Treasure  and  other  choice  sorts. 
In  the  class  for  24  varieties  of  Pompons,  12 
blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons 
were  again  successful.  The  varieties  Adelaide. 
Rufus.  Ideal.  Regulus  and  Glow  were  some  of 
the  best  in  this  exhibit. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jarrett.  184,  Anerley  Road, 
Anerley,  was  very  successful  in  the  principal 
classes  for  Amateurs  his  exhibit  of  six  varieties 
of  miniature  Cactus  Dahlias  being  especially 
good.  Coronation  is  a  most  vivid  cloth-scarlet 
colour  and  must  be  very  striking  in  the  garden. 
Mr.    Jarrett   also   won    1st   prize   in   the   class 


for  miniature  Paeony-flowered  vareties.  Mr.  A, 
Brown,  Ianthe,  Grange  Road.  Leagrave,  Bed- 
fordshire, staged  an  excellent  dozen  Singles,  six 
blooms  of  each,  which  secured  him  the  1st 
prize,  and  he  also  won  in  the  class  for  six 
varieties  of  Pompons.  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Dahlia 
Dene.  Havelock  Road,  Luton,  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Pompons, 
six  blooms  of  each,  and  the  same  exhibitor  was 
equally  successful  in  that  for  six  triplets  of 
Collarettes;  Bonfire,  a.  glowing  flame-coloured 
flower,  was  one  of  his  best  sorts. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Carrots  Splitting  :  W.  B.  S.  You  have  al- 
lowed the  roots  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
ground;  they  should  have  been  lifted  and  used 
much  earlier.  The  splitting  is  due  to  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  rain  following  a  dry  spring 
and  early  summer. 

Grape  Shanking  :  B.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  L.  The 
bunches  are  very  badly  shanked,  pointing  to 
unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  roots.  A  check 
of  any  kind  may  result  in  shanking,  but  you 
will  probably  find,  if  you  lift  and  examine 
some  of  the  roots,  that  both  the  soil  and  the 
roots  themselves  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Follow  the  advice  given  in  the 
"Week's  Work"  (p.  131)  on  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  under  glass. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  G.  B.  Beauty  of  Bath. — 
C.  li.  A  local  seedling  of  no  merit,  almost  a 
Crab  Apple. — O.  G.  A.  We  do  not  recognise 
the   variety  of  Melon. 

Names  of  Plants:  A.  E.  R.  1,  Calycanthus 
floridus ;  2,  not  recognised,  send  when  in 
bloom. — G.  B.  1,  Reseda  lutea;  2,  Saponaria 
officinalis. — IT.  C.  1,  Polygonum  cuspidatum; 
2,  Romneya  Coulteri ;  3,  Rubus  species ;  4, 
Spiraea  Douglasii ;  5,  Pernettya  roucronata ; 
6,  not  recognised ;  7,  Rhus  Cotinus ;  8,  Abelia 
floribunda ;  9,  Senecio  Veitchianus ;  10,  Spiraea 
Bumalda  Anthony  Waterer ;  11.  Cistus  ladani- 
f erus ;  12,  Leycesteria  formosa;  13.  Olearia 
Haastii ;  14,  Ligustrum  chinense ;  15, 
Artemisia  lactiflora  ;  16,  Berberis  probably  B. 
Bealei. — ./.  <S'.  H*.  Lycoperdon  atropurpurem 
—  T.  M.  G.  Phalaris  canariensis. — A.  H. 
Senecio  tangutieus. —  W.  and  S.  Cydonia 
japonica. — X.  II".  H.  1  and  3.  Send 
in  flower ;  2,  Magnolia  conspicua ;  4. 
Thuya  do!abr?ta  ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ; 
6,  Alnus  cordifolia.  IT.  D.  Catalpa  bignoni- 
oides. — E.  S.  1  Manettia  bicolor;  2,  Abutilon 
vexillarium;  3,  Swainsona  galegifolia  alba. — 
F.  S.  Diostea  juncea. — J.  P.  1,  Hypericum 
patnlum  ;  2,  H.  inodorum ;  3,  Spiraea  noble 
ana;  4,  Senecio  Veitchianus;  5,  Lythrurr 
Salicaria. — 11".  and  S.  Escallonia  langley 
ensis. 

Potato  Haulm  Diseased.— G.G.  ■  If  the  di-oa^c 
has  caused  defoliation,  cut  down  the  haulm 
and  burn  it.  The  crop  should  be  lifted 
land  stored  carefully  as  soon  as  suitable 
weather  permits.  Dust  the  tubers  with 
slaked  lime  before  storing  them. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemum  Leaves.— MM. :  The 
rusty  condition  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  named  Puccinia 
hieracii.  Remove  and  burn  all  badly  in- 
fected leaves  and  spray  the  plants  at  brief 
intervals  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina. — S.B. :  Sulphate  of 
alumina  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
Harrington  Bros.,  Oliver's  Yard,  Finsbury,  oi 
Messrs-  Townson  and  Mercer,  Camomile 
Street,  E.C.,  both  of  London,  or  in  larger 
quantities  from  the  Peter  Spence  Alum 
Works,  near  Manchester.  The  retail  price 
before  the  war  was  2d.  per  lb.  It  is  now  4d. 
or  5d.  per  lb.   at   least. 


Communications  Received. — S.  E.  A. — W.  M.—  H.  M, 
— D.  W.  C— I.  S  C—  F.  Li.  W.— -Visions.— F.  B.— 
J.  B.— H.  W.—A.  D.— I.  U.— F.  S.— W.  S.  B.— F.  G. 
—A.  B.— W.  P.  L— G.  A.  B— C.  E.  P.— F.  K.— R.  C. 
— S.  G.^T.  M.  S— R.  D.—J.  W.  C— G.  It.— W.  K.— 
W.   K.    J.— I.   L.    R— J.    P.— T.    H. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting 

Green  subjects    discussed    in     the 

Manuring.       Agricultural    Section  of  the 

British  Association  was  that 
of  green  manuring,  Captain  Page's  experi- 
ments at  Wisley  serving  as  the  basis  for  the 
discussion. 

The  addition  of  organic,  humus-forming 
materials  to  the  soil  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  any  sound  scheme  of  manuring,  and 
when  a  plentiful  (and  therefore  cheap)  supply 
of  animal  manure  is  available,  no  better 
source  of  this  organic  matter  could  be 
desired.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
wc  meet  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion :  a  sufficient  supply  of  animal 
manure  is  not  now  available.  Farmyard 
manure  is  becoming  scarce ;  there  are 
markedly  fewer  cattle  in  this  country  than 
before  the  war,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
increased  acreage  under  the  plough  has  still 
further  diminished  the  surplus  which  the 
farmer  has  to  dispose  of.  Moreover,  the 
position  will  become  worse  if  still  more  land 
is  brought  under  the  plough,  as  it  must  be 
if  this  country  is  to  be  made  less  dependent 
on  imported  supplies  for  its  breadstuffs.  In 
the  past  the  market  grower  had  another 
source  of  natural  manure,  in  the  stable 
manure  which  he  readily  obtained  from  the 
town  on  which  he  depended  for  his  market. 
But  the  rapid  ousting  of  the  horse  by  the 
petrol  engine,  for  which  striking  statistics 
were  quoted  by  Captain  Page,  is  dry- 
ing up  this  alternative  source.  Thus  the 
market  grower  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
and  yet  he,  of  all  growers,  is  in  the  greatest 
need  of  organic  manure,  by  virtue  of  his 
more   intensive   methods   of   cultivation,    and 

♦"Experiments  on  Green  Manuring  of  Light  Soils." 
By  Capt.  H.  J.  Page.  M.B.E..  B.So 


of  the  inherently  "hungry"  nature  of  the 
light  early  soils  he  specially   favours. 

What  alternative  sources  of  organic 
manure  are  available?  Several  could  be 
mentioned,  but  except  for  green  manures 
none  is  of  universal  practicability. 

The  practice  of  turning  in  green  crops, 
with  its  attendent  benefits,  was  well  known 
to  the  Ancients,  being  mentioned,  for  in- 
stance by  Theophrastus  and  also  In*  \  irg.l. 
Despite  the  antiquity  of  the  practice,  it  is 
scarcely  used  in  this  country,  and  little  is 
known  of  its  scientific  principles.  The  re- 
sults described  toy  Captain  Page  at  Wisley 
are  the  first  fruits  of  a  systematic  and 
'scientific  attempt  to  discover  the  best  methods 
of  green  manuring  for  the  horticulturist. 
The  crops  most  generally  used  are  White 
Mustard,  Rape,  Rye,  common  Vetch,  and 
crimson  Clover.  These  all  gave  good  results 
in  the  Wisley  experiments,  and  brought 
about  increases  of  from  75  to  200  per  cent, 
in  the  Turnip  crop,  which  was  sown 
after  the  green  manure  crop  had  been  dug 
in.  Digging-in  in  the  early  spring  seems  to 
be  distinctly  more  beneficial  than  in  the  iate 
autumn,  and  for  spring  application  Vetch  and 
crimson  Clover  gave  much  'better  results  than 
any  of  the  non-leguminous  crops. 

The  detailed  results  were  rightly  quoted 
with  caution,  and  need  not  engage  our  at- 
tention here,  as  the  experiment  must  be 
carried  on  for  several  years  before  final  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest 
to  the  horticulturist  is  receiving  expert 
scientific  attention,  and  the  future  course  of 
the  experiments  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  are 
already  suffering  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  enough  animal  manure — and  they 
are  many — would  be  well  advised  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  use  of  green 
manures  in  its  place. 


Professor  J.  B.  Farmer.—  Professor  John  Bret- 
land  Farmer,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  has  been  appointed  by 
an  Order  of  Council  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Scientific   and  Industrial  Research. 

A  Centenarian  Gardener. — A  correspondent 
sends  the  following  inscription,  which  he  copied 
from  an  upright  stone  in  Fulham  Churchyard: 
"  "Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Nathaniel  Rench,  late  of  this  parish, 
gardener,  who  departed  this  transitory  life 
January  18,  17S3,  aged  101  years.  Added  to 
this  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  he  en- 
joyed unimpaired  the  full  powers  of  his  faoil- 
ties  until  a  short  period  of  time  previous  to>  his 
dissolution ;  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  social  virtues.  It  may  justly  be  applied  to 
him  that  an  honesr  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

Prices  for  Basic  Slag.— Owing  to  the  increase 
in  railway  rates,  which  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1920.  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  has  sanctioned  the  increase  of  the 
agreed  maximum  prices  for  basic  slag  by  3s.  Od. 
per  ton  in  the  case  nf  all  deliveries  made  on  or 
after  September  1st. 

A  Floral  City.— The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  C.S  A.,  are  determined  to 
"  make  the  whole  town  bloom."  In  response 
>o  the  scheme,  front  gardens  have,  wherever 
possible,  hi  en  made  and  planted;  window  boxes 
have  been  placed  where  none  was  before,  and 
even  the  electric  lijjht  standards  have  been 
crowned  with   flowering  plants. 

Scottish  Railway  Station  Gardens.— The  fol- 
lowing station-masters  tin  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  Railway  ha.ve  been  awarded  first 
prizes  of  ,£5  each  in  the  competition  for  the 
best- kept    station    gardens: — Mr.     Chas.     Auld, 


Alloway;  Mr.  John  Aitken,  Drybridge;  Mr.  Wm. 
Nioholson,  Maxwelltown;  Mr.  John  Inglis,  Dak 
mellington;  Mr.  Jas.  Dunlop,  Cunningham- 
head;  Mr.  John  O'Hagan  Castle  Douglas;  Mr. 
Wm.  Patterson,  Glenside;  Mr  Thos.  Coyle,  Dal- 
beattie; Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Sanquhar;  Mr. 
John  Inglis.  Maybole;  Mr.  Wm  Laurie,  Car- 
ronbrid^e;  and  Mr.    David  Kelly,  Holywood. 

Proposed  Scottish  Diploma  in  Horticulture.— 
The  adjourned  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
above  proposal  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Sth 
inst.  Mr.  Dirt  id  King,  cue  of  the  viee-pre*iden:s 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
was  elected  chairman,  and  there  was  a  fair  at- 
tendance of  representatives  of  horticultural 
societies  in  Scotland,  and  others.  Letters  were 
read  by  the  interim  secretary,  Mr.  Maekie,  C.A., 
from  a  number  of  the  other  Scottish  horticul- 
tural societies  intimating  that  they  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  scheme  to  set  up  a  Scottish  National 
Horticultural  Association  for  the  purpose, 
inter  alia,  of  granting  a  diploma  to  practical 
gardeners.'— Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson  asked  if  these 
societies  had  considered  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  matter,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  No  motion  to  set  up  a 
separate  organisation  was  put  to  the  meeting, 
although  it  received  the  approval  of  almost  all 
the  speakers  at  the  Glasgow  meeting.  On  I  tie 
contrary,  Mr.  G.  M.  Taylor,  Edinburgh,  moved 
tha^  the  scheme  be  remitted  to  the  Council  of 
the  Roval  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and 
this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Dunagan,  Dnn_ 
fermline,  and  became  the  unanimous  finding  of 
the  meeting.—  Mr.  Richardson  wished  to  kno'.v 
if  this  decision  meant  that  the  proposal  to  set 
up  a  separate  association  now  went  by  the 
board,  ::nd  the  reply  given  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Association  oi  Economic  Biologists— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Biolo- 
gists will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  24th  inst..  in 
the  Director's  office  garden,  _  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.  Kelt,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Entrance  to  the  gardens  will  be  by  the 
door  under  the  stone  portico  on  Kew  Green 
fS.  side),  near  Kew  Church,  between  1.30  and 
2.">  p.m.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting 
will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  to  consider,  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Council,  the  following  change  -in 
the  Laws  of  the  As?ooiation  : — Laws  4.  11  and 
17,  for  the  word  "Secretary7'  substitute  "one 
of  the  Secretaries.'"  The  general  meeting  will 
then  be  held,  and  at  2.30  p.m.  a  discussion  will 
be  opened  on  problems  of  Susceptibility  or 
Immunity  to  Disease  in  Plants,  the  following 
being  the  principal  speakers  :— A.  Howa-rd,  "The 
Relation  of  Soil  Aeration  and  Soil  Temperature 
to  Disease  in  Plants";  E.  S.  Salmon,  "The 
Relation  of  Climatic  Factors  to  Disease  in 
Plants";  F.  T.  Brooks,  "Immunity  to  Disease 
in  Plants  as  a  Mendelian  Factor.'' 

A  Gardener's  Notice. — We  are  indebted  to  a 
correspondent  for  sending  us  the  newspaper  re- 
port of  a  case  recently  heard  in  the  Redhill 
County  Court,  in  which  a  gardener  in  private 
employment  was  held  to  be  entitled  only  to  one 
week's  notice  of  dismissal.  In  the  absence  of  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  case  but.  on 
details  published,  it  would  seem  permissible  to 
doubt  whether  the  attention  of  the  learned  Judge 
was  called  to  the  reported  case  which  would 
have  supported  the  employee's  contention  that 
he  was  entitled  at  least  to  one  month's  notice. 
It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge,  that  a  head 
gardener  is  entitled  to  one  month's  notice  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  domestic  servant,  hut  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  understood  that,  in  the 
leading  case  which  decided  that  question,  the 
point  was  whether  (in  the  absence  of  express 
agreement)  a  head  gardener  was  entitled  to  con- 
tend that  his  hiring  was  a  yearly  one  or  whether 
the  longer  notice,  which  would  have  been  thereby 
implied,  should  not  be  cut  down  to  that  of  a 
monthly  hiring.  Decisions  of  a  County  Court  are 
not  binding  on  other  courts,  but  there  is  danger 
of  misconception  arising  if  the  decision  given  in 
this  case  be  allowed  to  remain  unchallenged.  In 
the  case  now  under  notice,  the  gardener  appears 
to   have   called    only    one   witness  as   to   custom, 
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while  the  employer  called  no  witnesses  at  all  on 
the  point.  Possibly  the  learned  Judge  was 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  employee's  admission 
that  he  had  been  satisfied  to  accept  a  week's 
notice  of  dismissal  from  previous  employers,  but 
the  fact  that  he  "was  not  aware  of  his  legal 
rights  would,  of  course,  not  alter  the  general  law 
on  the  subject.  The  question  of  a  "  Gardener's 
Notice  "  was  fully  dealt  with  by  a  solicitor  in 
the  issue  of  March  22,  1919.  p.  143.  and  those 
interested  will  there  find  the  subject  set  out 
in  detail. 

Restoration  of  Belgium.— The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  V.  Bouckenooglie  in  this  country  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  this  noted  horticul 
turist  and  old  Kewite,  is  directing  his  energies 
to  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  area  in  Bel- 
gium, particularly  around  Ypres.  Mr.  Alfred 
B.  ilelles  sends  us  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  Westvleteren ,  Belgium  : — "  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  being  entertained  by 
this  gentleman  and  his  hospitable  wife  in  their 
new  home  close  by  the  ruins  of  Ypres  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Bouckenooghe  is  now  an  official  tinder  the 
Haut  CommissionnaJre  Royal,  dealing  with  the 
restoration  of  farm  lands.  I  well  remember 
military  people  during  the  war  discussing  what 
could  be  done  with  the  shell-torn  battlelield  of 
Belgium  when  peace  should  come.  The  genera] 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  it  into  cultivation  again.  Many, 
fired  with  thoughts  of  reafforestation,  advised 
that  a  tree  should  be  planted  in  each  shell-hole. 
Others  suggested  hauling  heavy  ploughs  a.t  safe 
range  by  tanks.  And)  so  on.  But  a  successful 
solution  has  been  found.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  cleared  of  debris  and  roughly  levelled 
by  hand  labour,  after  which  hand  or  motor 
ploughs  bring  it  into  a  fit  state  far  cultivation. 
The  Government  compensates  tenants  for  tne 
tabour  involved  or  supplies  workmen  to  do  it. 
A  tenant  is  more  interested  in  getting  the 
work  done  well  than  anybody  else  can  be.  So 
if  a  farmer  desires  to  have  his  land  cleared  for 
cultivation  he  is  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  it 
would  cos'..  An  official  estimate  is  also  made. 
When  a  common  price  has  been  agreed  upon 
the  farmer  has  the  option  of  undertaking  the 
work  himself  and  receiving  that  sum  in  pay- 
ment, or  of  waiting  until  State  labour  can  be 
supplied  to  carry  out  the  work.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  wonderful  part  played 
in  Belgium  by  the  metre-gauge  street  railway 
system  in  enabling  people  to  live  and  work  m 
parts  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible. 
On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  this  "oil  system 
was  relaid  in  the  devastated  area  with  coin 
mendable  promptness.  A  similar  sys'em  would 
doubtle-s  prove  of  enormous  advantage  in  the 
rural  parts  of  Great  Britain.  During  a  walk 
I  went  once  more  with  Mr.  Rouckenooghr.  over 
the  site  of  his  once  beautiful  nursery,  whereon 
stood  five  acres  of  glass  at  the  commencement 
of  war,  and  a  unique  collection  of  Vines. 
Lilies,  Carnations.  Richardias,  and  decorative 
plants.  Everything  has  vanished ;  only  by 
diligent  search  con  traces  of  hot-water  piping 
and  brickwork  be  discovered.  The  ground  is 
full  of  glass  splinters,  and  could  not  easily  be 
cultivated.  To  start  the  nursery  again  i^  im- 
possible under  existing  circumstances,  and  until 
the  happy  day  dawns  when  this  shall  be  pos- 
sible, we  all  wish  Mr.  Bouckenooghe  success  in 
his  very  important  temporary  duties." 

Incorporation  of  the  Scottish  Huilicultura1 
Association  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society- — The  special  general  meeting  id' 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  con- 
vened at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  inst. ,  considered 
the  result  of  the  poll  of  the  members  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  association  should 
become  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Caledoni -in 
Horticultural  Society,  in  terms  of  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  on  January  20th  hist:  "  That 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  in  annual  general  meeting  assembled 
are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  )f  Scottish 
horticulture  would  be  best  served  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion with  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  under  the  latter  name,  provided  tha'  che 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sociey  on  its 
pan':  agrees  to  carry  out  the  objects  contained 
in  Article  IT.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  and  any  other  parts 
of  the  aforesaid  Constitution  which  may  be 
reasonably  applicable  to  the  united  body,  and 
they  instruct  the  oouncil  of  this  association  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  that  end." 
The  President  (Miss  Burton)  presided,  and 
over  sixty  members  were  present.  The  number 
of  voting  cards  issued  was  901,  and  it  was  in- 
timated that  the  ret  'rns  were:  For  incorpora- 
tion, :10C> ;  against,  3  9;  spoiled  papers)  17.  The 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  will,  there- 
fore, cease  to  exist  as  a  separa.  e  organisation  on 
January  .i2,  1921,  and  the  members  of  it  will 
then  automatically  become  members  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
funds  of  the  association  will  pass  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Caledonian  Society.  The  Scottish 
Association's  Horticultural  Institution  Fund 
will,  however,  form  a  separate  trust,  and  it  will 
be  administered  by  the  council  of  'he  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  the  future.  At  the  dale 
of  the  incorporation  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
.Association  will  have  almost  completed  forty- 
three  years  of  useful  work,  and  it  will  then  fall 
to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  to  continue 
this  work,  for  which  its  charter  gives  it  ample 
powers. 

Appointments  in  Ireland. — Mr.  J.  W.  Besant 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Keeper, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  a  post  which 
hais  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Ball  in  September,  1915.  Mr.  Besant  has  been 
on  the  staff  at  Glasnevin  for  over  thirteen 
years,  and  was  previously  four  and  a  half  years 
iu  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Mr. 
Andrew  F.  Pearson  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  (Irelandj  As 
sistant  Superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Duiblin.  Mr.  Pearson  wag  formerly  on  the 
garden  staff  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  Lod^e, 
and  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  stew- 
ard and  gardener  to  A.  F.'  Sharman  Crawford. 
Esq.,   Lota  Ledge.  Glanmire,  Co.  Cork. 

PieseiUtior.  by  rfv-rsery  Employees.— The  em- 
ployees of  .Mr.  W.  11.  Page.  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampton,  mode  a  presentation  to  their  em- 
ployer's eldest  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Dorothy 
Page,  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding,  which 
took  place  at  Hampton  Parish  Church,  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  nursery  stiff  also  decorated  the 
interior  if  the  church  with  Lilies,  white  Chrys- 
t.ntheniums  and  Ferns  and  arranged  an  archway 
of  Palms  at  the  chancel  steps.  Mr.  W.  H.  Page 
is  a  popular  personality  in  the  horticultural 
world1,  and  the  members  of  his  family,  including 
his  eldest  daughter,  are  well  known  to  fihose 
who  attend1  the  social  functions  of  ':he  various 
floricultural  societies  in  the  metropolis. 

Mancnester  Chrysanthemum  Show.— The  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Socio  y  of  Man. 
Chester  will  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
fhe  local  Town  Hall  on  -November  l^t  and  19. 
The  schedule  includes  thirty-one  classes,  and'  in 
addition  to  Chrysanthemums,  prizes  are  offered 
for  various  other  flowers  including  Orchids:  the 
best  trade  exhibits,  and  a  collection  of  Briish- 
grown  fruit.  Th  -  secretary  is  Mr.  P.  Weathers. 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Man- 
chester. 

Glucosa  for  Use  in  Jam  making.— In  view  of 
the  scarcity  and  clearness  of  sugar  the  following 
method  of  utilising  glucose  for  jam-making, 
given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture for  September,  may  be  of  use  to 
readers:—"  Glucose  should  only  be  used  with 
sugar  and  then  only  up  to  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  the  quantity  of  the  latter.  The 
combined  quantity  of  sugar  and  glucose  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  fruit  when  under- 
ripe fruit  is  used.  with  ripe  fruil 
the  quantity  of  glucose  should!  be 
slightly  less.  Put  Die  fruit  into  a  preserving 
pan  and  add  just  sufficient  water  to.  break  down 
the  texture  when  the  fruit  becomes  heated: 
ripe  fruit  requires  less  water  than  green  fruit. 
Add  the   sugar,    and  stir  until   completely  dis- 


solved. Add  the  glucose  (corn  syrup)  after  the 
sugar  crystals  have  all  been  dissolved. 
Boil  rapidly,  Stirling  briskly  to  pre- 
vent burning.  The  point  at  which  boiling  may 
be  stopped  can  be  ascertained  by  testing  a  little 
of  the  jam  on  a  cold  plate;  if  there  is  no  sign 
of  its  becoming  firm  on  cooling,  keep  on  the 
boil  until  a  '  set '  is  obtained.  Over-boiled  jam 
is  usually  too  stiff  and  solid  and  consequently 
is  not  so  appetising  as  when  correctly  boiled. 
When  poured  into  jars  the  jam  should  ix 
covered  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  either  with  waxed 
paper  or  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  dipped  in  brardy 
or  other  spirit.  The  jars  should  then  be  tied 
down  tightly  with  parchment  paper  and  stored 
in  a  cool  dry  place.' 

R.H.S.  Vegetable  Show —We  understand  that 
the  number  of  entries  for  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Vegetable  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
en  Tuesday  next  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall, 
Westminster,  is  satisfactory,  although  there 
are  not  so  many  competitors  in  the  classes  for 
collections  as  could  be  wished.  The  schedule 
embraces  thirty-eight  classes,  the  majority  of 
which  are  for  singlo  dishes.  All  the  committees 
will  meet  as  usual,  and  we  understand  that  a 
certain  amoun1  of  space  will  be  available  for 
floral  erhibits.  An  additional  interest  to  the 
meeting  will  be  the  special  display  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  under  tile  auspices 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  At 
the  three  o'clock  meeting  of  the  fellows  a  lecture 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Cuthberton  i  n 
"  Potato  Problems." 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.— Tues- 
day, September  21.  —  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  committees  meet.  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 23. — National  Rose.  Society's  Autumn 
Show;  Royal  Botanic  Society's  meet.  Friday, 
September  24.  —  Carluke  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show.  Saturday,    September  2.r>.  — 

Walkerburn  Society's  Show. 

Tha  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy-five 
Years'  Ago.— Hampton  Court  Palace.— The  gar- 
dens here  .ire  in  excellent  order;  the  gravel 
walks  ciean,  and  the  grass  lawns  neatly  mown. 
In  the  flower-beds  which  skirt  the  lawn  are 
many  of  the  newest  annuals,  such  as  Lobelia 
ramosa,  Viscaria  oculata,  Lupinus  Hartwegii, 
the  different  kinds  of  Zinnia,  with  their  various 
shades  of  colour,  and  many  other  showy  annuals 
Among  border  plan's  in  the  square  beds  are 
some  of  the  new'  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  together  with  greenhouse 
plants  of  the  most  free  flowering  kinds,  and  in 
<>ne  of  the  recesses  of  the  court  is  a  fine  old 
Catalpa  syringifolia.  with  a  lew  blooms  in  per- 
fection out  of  the  many  produced'  this  season. 
We  also  observed  in  one  of  the  borders  a  good 
collection  of  Phloxes,  comprising  P.  Van  Hout- 
tei,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  hybrids.  It  may 
also  be  worthy  of  no'ice  that,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, two  beds  have  been  planted  with  Veronica 
speciosa  and  Rasa  Devoniensis,  for  late  flower- 
ing; the  former  looked  very  healthy.  In  some 
of  the  recently-formed  shrubberies,  which  are 
planted  with  shrubs  of  the  best  kinds,  were 
Spiraea  Lindleyana,  and  two  young  plants  in 
good  health  of  Paulownia  imperialis.  In  the 
private  garden  on  the  walk  leading  to  the 
Vinery  was  the  colleelion  of  fine  old  Orange 
trees,  which,  being  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the  walk,  had  a  very  pleasing  effeot.  The 
Vinery,  containing  the  large  Vine,  is  70  feet  in 
length  and  1-1  in  width ;  the  Vine,  which  is 
loaded  with  fruit,  is  the  admiration  of  every- 
body. It  cannot  have  less  than  1,400  bunches 
of  Grapes  on  it,  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
crop  is  estimated  to  weigh  about  11  cwt. ;  we 
were  informed  that  the  longest  branch 
extends  110  fee':,  and  that  the  stem 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground  measures 
from  27  to  28  inches  in  circumference. 
The  fruit  is  very  regularly  dispersed'  over 
the  house,  the  best  bunches  being  ait  the  extre- 
mities of  th©  long  shoots.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  thousands  of 
peoiple  of  all  classes  who  annually  visit  the 
gardens  here.  that,  little  or  no  damage  is  ever 
done  to  the  flowers  or  shrubs. — W.  .*>..  Gard 
Chron.,  Sept.   20,  1*45. 
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CLIMBING    ROSES. 

The  article  by  White  Rose  on  page  108,  on 
"  Climbing  Roses  in  August  "  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  collection 
or  add  to  an  existing  one.  The  variety  Ethel 
is  with  me  a  bad  grower,  making  short  shoots 
that  are  liable  to  mildew,  whilst  the  leaves  ex- 
hibit an  exceptional  deficiency  of  chlorophyll, 
that  I  almost  despair  of  its  existence 
much  longer  :  in  the  colour  of  its  blos- 
soms it  is  charming.  Coqnina  I  discarded 
long  ago  on  account  of  its  blossoms  refusing  to 
develop  fully ;  the  individual  flowers  failed  to 
expand  properly.  Under  glass  this  variety  is  a 
delightful   Rose. 

Lady  Gay,  in  the  formation  of  its  flower  pani- 
cles, differs  from  Dorothy  Perkins  in  that  the 
blossoms  are  set  wider  apart,  are  individu- 
ally larger  and  the  colour  is  cherry  pink,  in- 
stead of  a  lighter  tint  as  in  Dorothv  Pe-kir« 
If  anything,  Lady  Gay  is  stouter  in  growth. 
When  Lady  Gay  is  grown  in  a  northern  aspect 
the  difference  in  colour  is  quite  pronounced. 

In  the  case  of  Dorothy  Dennison  I  find  it  grows 
more  vigorously  than  either  Christian  Curie 
or  Lady  Godiva,  and,  as  a  weeping  standard,  I 
look  upon  Dorothy  Dennison  as  an  ideal  plant- 
The  colour  is  retained  in  its  warmth  of  pink 
longer  than  in  the  other  two  varieties,  whilst  for 
freedom  of  growth  and  flower  I  know  of  none 
superior.  If  White  Hose  would  grow  Mrs.  Little- 
ton Dewhurst,  a  sport  from  Lady  Gay  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  he  would 
not  retain  White  Dorothy  in  the  premier  place. 
The  Lady  Gay  sport  is  more  profuse  in  its  flower- 
ing, the  blooms  are  not  so  "  streaky  "  in  colour 
and  are  more  freely  produced,  while  the  growth 
is  superior.  I  regard  this  variety  as  the  finest 
white  flowering  rambler  we  have.  Sander's 
White  is  distinctly  a  purer  white;  in  fact, 
it  is  emphatically  purer  than  any  other  variety, 
but  it  has  the  objectionable  habit  of  the  centre 
bloom  in  each  truss  turning  brown  so  quickly  as 
to  disfigure  the  whole  panicle,  unless  one  has 
time  to  pick  off  the  dead  petals.  I  like  the 
individual  blossoms  of  Mrs.  Walsh,  which  are 
pure  white  and  last  fresh  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  habit  of  growth  is  "  miffy  "  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  so  liable  to  mildew  that  it  is  discourag- 
ing. Trained  up  a  straight  pole,  not  pruning 
severely,  but  allowing  the  new  growths  to  droop 
as  it  does  naturally,  an  attractive  mass  is  pro- 
duced especially  if  the  roots  are  well  supplied 
with  manorial  stimulant.  For  two  years  I  have 
been  pleased  with  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  in  the 
way  it  continues  to  flower.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  my  friends,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  all  ap- 
preciate the  brightness  it  produces  in  the  garden. 

If  White  Rosp  has  not  tried  Edgar  Andrieux 
as  an  August  flowering  variety  I  would  advise 
him  to  do  so.  The  colour — blood  red  changing 
to  crimson — is  now.  at  the  end  of  August,  an 
attraction.  Catherine  Guillot  is  giving  the  best 
second  crop  of  blossom  of  any  variety,  after 
flowering  very  profusely  in  July.  When  fully 
developed  the  blooms  are  pure  white;  the  growth 
is    especially    vigorous. 

Sbdenia  is  an  August  flowering  rambler  that 
deserves  more  attention  :  some  object  to  the 
colour— brilliant  carmine.  In  growth  and  free- 
dom it  is  excellent.     E.   Molyneux. 

DWARF  POLYANTHA  ROSES. 

The  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  are  exceedingly 
floriferous  and  very  suitable  for  use  as  edgings 
to  Rose  beds  and  borders,  for  cultivation  as  de- 
corative pot  plants  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
There  are  several  good  varieties,  of  which  Or- 
leans Rose,  vivid  rosy  crimson,  is  probably  the 
finest.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  is  still  one  of  the 
best  pink  sorts,  c\nd  the  habit  and  growth  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Orleans  Rose-.  The 
variety.  Jeanne  d'Arc  has  milk-white  blossoms 
which  open  in  all  weathers.  Tlte  growth  "f  this 
variety  is  very  free  and  con.pact,  making  a  plant 
about  twelve  inches  tall. 

The  new  variety,  Glory  of  Hurst  (see  Fig.  60) 
which  received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on 
the  7th  hist.,  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  Or- 
leans Ruse  from  which  it  was  raised,  the  other 
parent  being  Jessie.  The  raiser,  Mr.  Hicks,  in 
forms  us  that  the  height  is  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  he  describes  the  colour  as  bright 


cherry  -crimson,  stating  that  it  never  fades  to 
purple. 

Other  good  Polyantha  varieties  include  Perle 
Orleanaise,  a  bright  cherry  red  variety;  Yvonne 
Racier,  ai  good  white  variety,  with  blooms  most 
pleasingly  perfumed  and  one  that  makes  good 
growth,  but,  unfortunately,  the  blooms  are  often 
spoiled  in  the   open   by  rains. 

Including  the  new  Glory  of  Hurst,  the  best 
dozen  Polyanthas  for  bedding  purposes  are  : — 
Orleans  Rose,  Jessie,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Katherine 
Beimel.,  Leonie  Lam  esc  h,  Canarienvogel,  Pei !  ■■ 
d'Or,  Cecile  Brunner,  Mme.  Jules  Gouchault. 
Maman   Tuibat    and  Mrs.    W.  H.    Cutbush. 

MILDEW. 

MlLDEW  is  very  troublesome  on  Roses  in  late 
summer.     Half   an   ounce  of  potassium   sulphide 
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Fig.  60. — rose  glory  of  hurst;  a  new  dwarf  polyantha  vahietv. 
(R  H.S.    Award    of    Merit,    September    7,    1020.) 


dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water  is  an  effective 
specific.  It  is  imperative  to  spray  the  tinder 
side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  their  upper  surfaces. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  good  bedding  Roses 
which  1  find  practically  mildew  resisting: — The 
Queen  Alexandra,  President  Bouche,  Rayon 
d'Or.  Co  vent  Garden,  Golden  Emblem  and 
Louise  Catherine  Breslau.  Five  popular  varieties, 
namely,  Madame  Edouard  Herriot,  Flwme  of 
Fire,  Mrs.  Wemyss  Quiii,  Gorgeous  and  Golden 
Ophelia  .all  appear  tto  gaan  ir:  vigour  each 
succeeding  season  and  arc  easily  kept  free  from 
mildew.  Unfortunately,  mildew  resisting  varieties 
are    not     immune    to    al  backs    of    rust.       Sidney 


fered  in  name.  Yet  again,  some  were  no  better 
than  my  own  raised  seedlings  which  1  hail  dis- 
carded. A  notable  instance  of  this  was  my  own 
No.  169  and  Van  lambing  St  mini.  No.  169  was 
marked  with  a  "  D  "  last  year,  hut  not  with 
standing  this,  they  were  placet]  with  those  to  be 
saved  and  were  also  replanted  this  year.  1  was 
thus  able  to  compare  the  two  (lowers,  and  not  to 
condemn  on  mere  recollection.  The  two  flowers 
illustrated  on  page  105  were  very  early  (30.6  and 
2.7  respectively)  with  me,  and  two  other  Dutch 
flowers  which  took  my  fancy  were  De  Wet  (20.7). 
a  mid  season  variety,  and  Fire  Queen,  which  is 
just    over.      A    series    of    trials    is    much     needed. 
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Ti\e  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

By    SrosrEX    Leog,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Lady 
Nunucrnholme,    Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Violets. — Frames  should  be  prepared  in  readi- 
ness for  the  reception  of  Violets.  Place  a 
quantity  of  long  stable  litter  and  leaves  in  the 
frame  and  tread  these  materials  firmly;  then 
cover  them  with  about  nine  inches  depth  of  soil 
in  which  to  plant  the  roots-  When  making 
the  beds,  allow  foT  the  manure  and  soil  sinking, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  pressure  ap- 
plied in  treading  and  the  depth.  Supply  water 
to  the  roots  24  hours  before  lifting  the  plants, 
and  again  immediately  after  they  are  planted. 
Plant  firmly  and  spray  the  plants  twice  daily, 
using  sufficient  soot  to  discolour  the  water.  The 
lights  will  not  be  needed  for  some  few  weeks  to 
come,  and  should  never  be  closed  entirely. 

Border  Carnations.— Where  the  autumn  plant- 
ing of  Carnation  layers  is  not  practised,  let  there 
be"  no  delay  in  placing  the  layers  in  three-inch 
pots  previous  to  arranging  them  in  a  cold  frame 
on  an  ash  base-  The  lights  should  only  be  used 
to  exclude  frost,  snow,  and  thick  fogs.  In 
the  case  of  severe  frosts,  cover  the  lights  with 
mats,  but  do  not  entirely  close  them.  Certain 
varieties  produce  thin  leafag.e;  a  few  layers  of 
these  may  be  left  in  the  border,  and  will  provide 
a  fine  display  of  blooms  next  year.  The  old 
variety  E-aby'  Castle  is  well  deserving  of  this 
treatment. 

Verbascum  Darkness  Hybrid— This  pure 
yellow  Mullein  is  well  worth  growing.  The 
plants  are  making  a  pleasing  display  at  Warter 
Priory  at  the  present  time.  They  are  arranged 
sparingly  in  a  large  scheme  of  pink  and  mauve 
flowers,  and  run  out  towards  the  woodlands  in 
increasing  numbers,  where  they  contrast  splen- 
didly with  purple-leaved  Prunus  and  Hazel. 
For  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, seed  is  sown  in  boxes  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  seedlings  potted  into  four-inch  pots, 
wintered  in  cold  frames  and  planted  out  early  in 
April. 

Azalea.— Supply  diluted  liquid  manure  from 
the  farmyard  to  beds  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green Azaleas;  this  will  assist  the  plants  in  the 
complete  formation  of  their  buds  for  flowering 
next  year.  The  materials  of  mulchings  spread 
over  the  roots  in  summer  should  be  stirred 
lightly  into  the  soil  with  a  fork  at  this  season. 
If  red  spider  be  present,  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken  to  eradicate  the  pest— especially 
in  the  case  of  evergreen  varieties- 


THE  KTTCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  .Tenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,  near  Cardifl. 
Turnips.— Owing  to  the  dull,  damp  weather 
late  Turnips  are  making  excellent  growth,  and 
the  Aug'-ist  sown  crops  are  sufficiently  forward 
to  receive  their  final  thinning  to  nine  inches 
apart.  After  thinning  dust  the  plan'.s  with 
soot,  and  use  the  Dutch-hoe  between  the  rows. 
Turnips  from  previous  sowings  should,  as  they 
reach  a  suitable  size,  be  lifted  nndl  stored  in 
the  manner  advised  for  Carrots  in  my  remarks 
last,  week,  except  that  these  loots  should  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  and  provision 
made  to  keep  excessive  rains  from  them. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — If  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves 
are  rem  >ved  from  the  earliest  plants  of  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  at  this  time,  it  will  cause  the 
bottom  buttons  to  swell  satisfactorily.  Plants  of 
suceessional  batches  should  be  staked  and  tied 
where  support  is  needed,  and  the  ground  about 
them  kepiL   cleai  of  weeds. 

Intercropping  Between  Peas.—  Where  Cauli- 
flowers and  olher  greens  have  been  planted  be- 
tween Peas,  the  sticks  and  haulms  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  Peas  aTe  gathered,  so  that 
the   intervening    crops   may   benefit     by    unre- 


stricted exposure  to  light  and  air.  Leave  the 
ground  tidy  by  half-spading  it,  and  bury  the 
roots  of  the  Peas,  as  these  will  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil.  Cauliflowers  sfiowing  signs  of  form- 
ing heads  should  have  the  leaves  bent  or  tied 
over  the  centres,  to  ensure  the  curds  keeping 
white. 

Late  Peas. — Late  Peas  should  not  be  allow' d 
to  suffer  from  drought;  when  moisture  is  neces- 
sary thoroughly  soak  the  rows  with  manure 
water,  choosing  a  fine  corning  for  the  purpjse. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  at  this  time 
of  the  year  for  tits  arid!  other  small  birds  to 
attack  the  pods  and  destroy  the  crop.  Netting 
the  rows  will  give  protection  from  these  pests, 
or  the  birds  may  be  caught  with  traps. 

Mustard  and  Cress.— Sowings  of  these  salads 
should  now  be  nade  in  boxes,  for  if  sown  out 
of  doors  tie  results  may  not  be  satisfactory. 
A  shallow  layer  of  fine  loam  should  be  pressed 
level  and  watered,  and  the  seed  sown  evenly  on 
the  surface.  Cover  the  box  with  a  slate  or 
piece  of  paper,  as  this  ensures  an  even  germina- 
tion of  the  seed,  but  expose  the  seedlings  <to 
the  full  light  immediately  they  appear. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F   Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lient.-Col.  Spender  Cut, 
M.P.,    lord    Manor,    Lingfleld,    Surrey. 

Orchard  House  Trees.— Fruit  trees  in  pots 
which  have  been  stood  in  the  open  have  received 
the  benefit  of  cool  nights,  and,  provided  the 
foliage  is  still  hanging,  the  buds  will  now  be 
safe  A  mass  o."  rootlets  being  essential  to  suc- 
cess, water  should  he  given  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  prevent  an  unduly  dry  condition  of  the  soil. 
The  above  remarks  apply  to  Peaches  and 
Cherries,  also  early  and  mid-season  Plun.s,  which 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool.  Insect  pests  must  oe 
kept  vigorously  in  check,  and  washing  the  trees 
with  the  hose  occasionally  will  kept  them  under. 
The  fruits  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  other  late 
Plums  grown  in  a  special  house  will  now  be  in 
perfection  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  care. 
Wasps  and  flies  are  often  troublesome,  and 
nothing  short  of  covering  the  fruits  with  wasp- 
proof  netting  will  keep  these  pests  out  of  the 
house.  A  free  circulation  of  dry  air  is  essential, 
therefore  the  ventilators  and  doors  should  be 
kepi  open.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  improves 
in  quality  after  it  is  ripe,  therefore  the  roots 
should  be  kept  moderately  moist  to  prevent  '.he 
fruits  from  shrinking  too  much. 

Pines.— Summer-fruiters  will,  by  this  time, 
have  been  disposed  of;  the  general  slock  of 
plants  and  suckers  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
earliest  plants  now  approaching  their  season  of 
rest  should  not  be  disturbed  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  slightest  movement  of  the  plunging 
material  will  revive  the  heat,  which,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  plants  a  complete  rest,  should  decline 
to  about  75°.  With  a  mild  bottom  heat  and  the 
plants  plunged  to  their  rims,  watering,  provide! 
the  tan  contains  a  fair  amount  of  moisture, 
should  be  very  light.  A  moist  plunging  bed  is 
preferable  to  direct  watering,  therefore  a  little 
tepid  water  may  be  poured  around  the  pots  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  too  dry.  The 
night  temperature  throughout  this  period  of  rest 
should  be  allowed  to  decline  to  60°  as  a  mini- 
mum and  70°  on  bright  days,  with  little  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  the  house.  Plants  for  sue- 
cessional  fruiting  may  be  kept  growing  actively 
a  short  time  longer,  but  a  certain  amount  of  rest 
being  essential,  the  house  should  be  freely  ven- 
tilated on  fine  days,  the  plants  watered  only 
when  necessary,  and  gradually  brought  to  a  state 
of  rest.  Suckers  still  in  pits  should  soon  be  re- 
moved to  their  winter  quarters,  where  fire-heat 
is  available.  The  temperature  of  the  bed  and 
the  house  need  not  exceed  that  in  the  pits,  but 
the  removal  of  the  plants  to  a  house  in  which 
the  temperature  will  not  fluctuate  is  now  de- 
sirable. Very  late  suckers  recently  detached 
may  still  be  grown  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°.  If 
the  soil  be  very  dry,  give  the  plants  one  water- 
ing and  keep  the  pit  fairly  close  ;  a  very  light 
syringing  amongst  the  plants  on  bright  days 
will  be  beneficial. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.   VT.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.   B.    Ltsaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Epipbronitis  Veitchii. — This  is  a  pretty  bi- 
generio  hybrid  between  Sophronitis  grandi- 
fiora,  and  Epidendrum  radicans,  and  is 
best  described  as  a  dwarf  form  of 
the  latter.  Now  that  the  plants  have 
passed  the  flowering  stage,  repotting  may  be 
done.  It  is  best  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the 
plants,  shake  out  all  the  old  soil,  and  cut  the 
stems  back  to  living  roots.  Pots  or  pans 
should  be  filled  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with 
drainage  material.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  fibrous-peat,  Sphagnum-moss  and  partly 
decayed  leaves  in  equal  parts,  with  a  moderate 
sprinkling  of  crushed  charcoal  intermixed. 
Several  growths  should  be  placed  in  one  pot, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  shoots  some 
support.  Arrange  the  plants  near  the  roof- 
glass  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  never  allow 
the  roots  to  become  dry.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Epidendrum  parent  side  growths  are  pro- 
duced, and  these  may  be  used  for  propagating 
purposes-  This  plant  is  often  attacked  with 
the  black  spot  disease,  due,  I  believe,  to  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  specially  during  the  winter, 
when  the  temperature  is  liable  to  drop  below 
normal. 

Shading.— As  the  autumn  advances,  it  will  ba 
advisable  to  gradually  expose  the  plants  to  ful 
sunlight.  Permanent  shading  should  be  removed 
forthwith,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  used 
for  shading  is  excluded  from  the  rain-water 
tanks.  Blinds  on  the  north  side  of  the  houses 
will  rarely  be  needed,  but  the  remainder  may  be 
required  fur  a  few  hours  each  day  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  This,  however,  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  district.  Much  thought  and 
discretion  are  necessary  at  this  season  regarding 
shade;  for  instance.  Phalaenopsis,  AngTaecums, 
Cvpripediums,  Masdevallias,  and  Odontoglossums 
may  soon  be  injured  by  exposing  them  suddenly 
to  full  sunlight;  while  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
Catasetums,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  similar 
Orcliids  will  enjoy  the  extra  sunshine.  Mexi- 
can Laelias,  which  are  producing,  their  flower- 
spikes,  need  all  the  light  available,  and  plenty 
o:  ventilation  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  Close  attention 
must,  also  be  given  to  damping  and  syringing ; 
the  amount  of  moisture  necessary  will  depend 
on  the  district,  and  no  hard  and  fast  .rules  can 
be  laid  down.  Where  the  houses  are  naturally 
dry.  more  moisture  will  be  needed,  and  the 
floors  and  stages  may  need  damping  about  twice 
each  day.  The  nights  are  longer,  and  much 
cooler  than  hitherto,  and  a  little  warmth  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  especially  in  the  cool  bouses  ;  where  fire- 
heat  is  used  a  little  ventilation  may  be  permitted 
thrcughout  the  night.  Some  of  the  plants  will 
need  less  moisture  at  the  roots  than  hitherto, 
but  others,  with  their  pseudo-bulbs  partly  de- 
veloped, still  require  liberal  supplies  until  they 
are  matured,  for  at  this  stage  root  action  is 
most   vigorous. 


THE  HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.    Pateman,    Gardener    to   C.    A.   Cain,  Esq.,    J. P., 
The    Node,    Codieote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire 

Hardy  Vines. — Vines  growing  on  walls  in  the 
open  require  attention  in  pinching  off  the  laterals 
as  previously  described.  A  few  laterals  near 
the  top  may  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  to 
encourage  root  action.  By  this  date  the  stoning 
period  will  have  been  passed,  and  the  vines  will 
need  a  stimulant  to  help  them  to  mature  their 
crop.  An  application  of  a  reliable  vine  manure 
should  be  given  according  to  the  maker's  in- 
structions. Failing  this,  liquid  manure  obtained 
from  the  draining  of  manure  heaps  will  greatly 
assist  the  vines  at  this  stage.  But  whichever 
manure  is  used  it  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
in  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Pears.—  These  fruits  are  developing  rapidly, 
and  especially  those  on  wall  trees.  It  will  be 
advisable  to' support  the  best  fruits  by  tying 
matting  around  the  stalk,  and  fastening  it  either 
to  the  trellis  or  branch.  Seme  of  the  fruits  I  his 
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yenr,  for  cxainijlo  those  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Chas.  Ernest,  DiiroiKleau,  and  Beurre  Alex. 
Lucas,  will  be  of  a  large  size,  and  because  of 
their  weight  they  ai'o  liable  to  drop  before  they 
are  fully  matured.  The  fruits  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  suu  as  much  as  possible;  any 
leaves  that  prevent  the  sun  rays  from 
reaching  them  should  be  reujo\edl  or 
placed  on  one  side.  Afford  water  to  the 
routs  if  necessary,  for  Pear  trees  should 
never  be  allowed  t'>  become  excessively 
dry  at  the  roots,  as  this  will  sometimes  cause 
the  fraits  to  fall  prematurely.  Birds  are  some- 
times troublesome,  especially  in  dry  season;, 
therefore  ne':s  should  be  hung  over  the  trees  for 
protection.  Keep  the  soil  stirred  frequently  by 
the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  where  the  borders  have 
been  mulched  with  manure,  raise  the  material 
with  a  fork. 

Gathering  of  Various  Fruits.— This  work  will 
require  almost  daily  attention.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  be  gathered  when  dry  and 
placed  in  the  fruit  room  until  they  are  re- 
quired. Pears  should  De  examined  frequently, 
and  fruits  that  part  freely  from  the  tree 
gathered.  By  this  method  Pears  may  be  had 
over  a  lomgar  period.  Early  Apples  are  best 
used  direct  from  the  tree.  Late  Apples  are  often 
gathered)  before  they  are  fully  matured  with  the 
result  that  they  shrivel,  and  do  not  keep  well. 


ORCHID  K3TES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS 


By    John    Coutts, 


Foreman.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Kew. 

Tritonia  crocata.— There  are  several  named 
varieties  of  this  plant— Alberta  pallida,  Brilliant, 
Avalanche,  etc.  It  is  a  S.  African  bulbous  plant 
worthy  of  more  general  cultivation,  and  is  easily 
cultivated  in  a,  cool  house.  The  plants  increase 
and  flower  freely,  and  have  the  merit  of  lasting 
longer  in  bloom  than  many  such  subjects.  The 
flowers  are  in  varying  shades  of  orange- yellow, 
and  are  very  beautiful  for  house  decoration. 
The  plants  r-hould  be  potted  at  this  date,  putting 
eight  to  a  dozen  roots  in  a  48-sized  pot.  They 
will  grow  well  in  a  cold  frame  from  which  frost 
is  excluded,  until  such  time  as  their  flower 
spikes  appear,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
a   cool  greenhouse. 

Schizostylis  coccinea-— This  plant  is  known 
as  the  Crimson  Flag  or  Kaffir  Lily.  Specimens 
put  out  in  the  reserve  garden,  as  advised  in  a 
former  calendar,  are  thi  owing  up  their  flowering 
shoots,  and  some  time  during  this  month  they 
should  'be  Lifted  and  placed  in  suitable-sized  pots. 
The  roots  should  be  well  watered  and  the  plants 
stood  in  a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept 
closed  for  a  few  days.  The  various  Schizostvlis 
are  very  useful  either  for  conservatory  decoration 
or  for  supplying  cut  blooms. 

Antirrhinums. — Snapdragons  are  splendid 
subjects  for  the  embellishment  of  the  con- 
servatory during  the  spring,  and  prove  very 
popular  flowers  in  their  many  charming  colours. 
Where  grown  for  this  purpose  seed  should  be 
sown  during  the  present  month ;  many  culti- 
vators rely  on  July  sowings  made  out  of  doors 
for  this  purpose,  lifting  the  young  plants  and 
potting  them  during  the  autumn.  By  this 
method  earlier  flowering  is  ensured,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large  towns 
these  early  plants,  owing  to  lack  of  light,  fail  to 
develop  their  flowers  satisfactorily.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  cold  frames  during  the 
winter  and  given  plenty  of  fresh  air  on  every 
possible  occasion.  Varieties  of  the  intermediate 
section  are  best  for  this  purpose. 

Sweet  Peas. — WTiere  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  in 
pots  or  tubs  for  conservatory  decoration  the 
peed  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  month  or  beginning  of  October.  Four 
or  five  seeds  should  be  placed  in  a  large  60  or 
43- sized  pot  and  germinated  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  pans  should  be  shaded  until  the  seedlines 
appear.  Dress  the  seeds  with  red  lead,  or  in 
some  other  way  guard  against  attacks  of  n.i-e 
During  winter  afford  the  seedlings  nlontv  of 
air  and  remove  the  lights  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy. 


LALLIA    MUNOPHYLLA. 

This  charming  small  scarlet-flowered  species, 
native  of  the  highlands  of  Jamaica,  is  annually 
shown  from  ids  London  collection  of  rare  species 
by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  who  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  presented  a 
pre'ty  specimen  in  fine  health,  with  seventeen 
flowers.  The  plant  passed  into  his  possession 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  lias  since  grown  sus- 
pended in  a  cool  horse.  It  is  kep'i  moist  r-il 
the  year  round,  and  not  subjected  to  the  drying- 
tilt  process  accorded  to  the  more  robust  Brazilian 
species,  as  this  frail  upland  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  region  of  Mosses  and  Filmy  Ferns 
would,  as  it  has  done  in  most  other  gardens, 
fail  to  survive  such  treatment.  Although  classi- 
fied botanically  as  a  Laelia.  its  is  Ion  d  ha.bita', 
taking  it  away  from,  all  the  other  mainland 
specdes,  frail  habit,  and  some  other  characters, 
seem  to  place  it  apart  from  others  of  the 
genus,  a  point  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
no  hybrids  with  ib  are  recorded,  although 
Messrs.  C'liarLesworth  and  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown  have  made  several  attempts  to 
hybridise  with  it. 


CIRRHOPLTALUM    FASCINATOR. 

This  very  singular  and  pretty  species,  im- 
ported from  An  nam  by  Messrs.  Sanders,  is  often 
confounded  with  C.  appendiculatum,  both  having 
I  he  same,  generally  one-flowered,  elongated  in- 
florescence, the  cream-white  flower  being 
quaintly  marked  with  dark  purple.  A  good 
opportunity  to  compare  them  was  afforded  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  September  7,  when  Mr.  11.  T,  Pitt  showed  C. 
appendiculatum,  and  Messrs.  Annstrong  and 
Brown  the  irue  C.  fascinator,  which  has  broader 
and  much  finer  flowers,  ami  is  more  heavily 
marked!  with  claret  purple  than  I  he  other 
species.  The  flower  is  six  inches  in  length,  the 
dorsal  sepals  and  petals  decorated  with  a  dark 
purpile  fringe.  Both  species  are  pretty,  but  C 
tVscinator   is  much  the  more  ornate. 

RESTING  DENDROBIUMS. 
Dendrobitjm  Phalaenopsis  is  sending  up  its 
flower  spikes  from  the  current  season's  pseudo- 
bulbs.  A  moderate  supply  of  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  scapes  are  removed  when  the 
plants  may  have  a  long  and  decided  rest  in  a 
temperature  of  60°.  Other  Dendrobiums  that 
may  be  rested  in  similar  conditions  are  D. 
Dearii,  D.  Parishii,  D.  Lowai,  D.  Bensonae,  D. 
forn.osum    giganteum,    and    D.    aggregatum.      B. 


Fig.  61. — corner  of  the  lawn  at  "  the    wilderness,"    ckoydon, 

RESIDENCE   OF  THE    REV.    W.    WTLKS.        (See    p.   144.) 

NEW   HYBRIDS. 

[Continued  from  July  17,  p.  31.) 


Brasso  -  Laelio  •  Cattleya    Blenli 
Oranpo 

Cittleya  Desdemona    

Cattleya  Diana     

Cattleya  Heliodor         

Cattleya  Hesperus        

Cattleya  Muriel 

Cattleya  Nagnya 

Cattleya  Orpheus  

Laelio -Cattleya  Bombardier  ... 
Laelio-Cattleya  Butleri 
Laelio-Cattleya  Cremona 
Laelio-Cattleya  Enchantress ... 

Laelio-Cattleya  <Ho  y    

L-iclto-Cattleva  llvbo 

Laelio-Cattleya  Mrs.  T.  Ward... 

Odmitmda  Laura 

Odontioda  Rufus 

Odontioda  siskin  

Odontioda  Vesper         

Odontoglo3sum  O'Brien innum 
Odontoplo39um  Winifred 

Odontnnia  Bedfordiae 

Vuylstekeara  Brewii      

Vuylstekeara  Mrs.  Pitt 


Parentage. 


B.-L.-C.  Rowena  x  C.  Dowiaua  aurea  ... 

Fabia  x  Thurgoodiana        

Dowiaua  x  Sybil         

iridescens  x  Venus 

Hardyana  x  Enid      

Murillo  x  O'Brieniana  alba  

Warscewiczii  x  Elvina       

Brossii  x  Hardyana  

C.  Adula  x  L.-C.  Geo,  Woodhams 
L.-C.  G.  G.  Whitelegge  x  C.  Hardyana  ... 
C.  Suzanne  II.  de  Crotu  x  L.-C.  Ophir... 

C.  Rex  x  L.-C.  blotchlevensis      

C.  fulve.-ccns  x  L.-C.  Thyone       

C.  Mrs.  Prank  llurndcll  x  L.-C.  Bola ... 

Hiawatha  x  Lustre 

Brewii  x  Coronation  

Oda.  beechensis  x  Odin  crispum 

Charlesworthii  x  Sandcrac  

Unrecorded       

Harryanum  hybrid  x  Thompsouianum 

Illustriflsimum  x  Kosclla 

M.  Blcuana  x  Odm,  amablle       

Oda.  Brewii  x  M.  vexillaria         

Odontoma  Laelia  Sander  x  Oda. Charleswort 


Exhibitor, 


Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Charlesworth  i-Co. 
Hussa)]  &  Co. 
Baron  Schroder. 
Baron  Schroder. 
A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq. 
Charlesworth  &  Co. 

F.  J.  Honoury,  Esq. 
W.  K.  Fasey.  Esq. 

W.  Waters  Butler.  Esq, 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 
San  lers. 
S  Finders. 

Charloswortli  tfc  Co. 
Duke  of  Mar. borough, 
Cowan  A:  Co. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq. 

R.  G  Thwaltos,  Esq, 
G.  W.  Bird,  Esq. 
R.  G  ThwaitcB,  Esq. 
W,  it.  Fasey,  Esq. 
Charles  worth  A  Co. 
Charlcsworth  &  Co. 
Sanders, 
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E&8TORIAI     NO  lSO£. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W.C. 

Local  News.— Correspondent  a  will  greatly  oblige  by 
tending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  whi-ch  tt  is  desirable  to  brmg  undrr 
the  notie*  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations-— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flouers, 
trees,  etc..  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  vnlesx  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinio-ns    expressed   by    their    correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  an  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  th* 
EDITORS.  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,     London.      Communications     should     he, 

wniTTF.V     OX     0NTH     SIDE     ONLY     OF     THK     PAPKlt,     sent     OS 

early   in  the  week  as  posy/hie,   and  duly  signed   by 
the   writer.     If   desired,    the    signature  will   wit    lie 

printed,    but    kept    as    a    guarantee   of    good    faith. 


THE    REV.  W.   WILKS'    GARDEN. 

IN  Oard.  Churn.,  January  18.  1913,  we  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks' 
new  residence  and  garden  at  The  Wilder- 
ness, Croydon,  which  lie  acquired  on  re- 
signing the  living  of  Shirley.  A  photograph 
showed  Mr.  Wilks  with  spade  and  barrow  busy 
in  the  "  wilderness  "—for  such,  in  fact,  it  was 
then,  being  merely  rough  common  or  grass  land 
—converting   it    into    a   garden  of  his   taste. 

Knowing  that  such  a  noted  horticultural  as 
Mr.  Wilks  would  express  originality  in  his  idea 
of  a  garden,  we  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  "The  Wilderness"  this  slimmer,  and 
our  journey  was  made  at  the  end  of  August. 
True  to  our  expectations,  we  found  a  most 
beautiful  pleasaunce  laid  out  and  planted  on 
unorthodox  lines,  bill  embodying  the  true  fea- 
tures of  a  natural  garden.  The  site  is  aptly 
chosen,  for  the  garden  is  bordered  all  round 
with  woodland  (see  Fig.  63).  and.  standing  on 
the  small  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  (Fig.  611. 
which  is  practically  the  only  dressed  pari  of 
the  place,  the  eye  is  confronted  with  a  glorious 
screen  of  noble  trees,  the  confines  of  a  wood, 
which  not  only  affords  shelter  to  the  garden-, 
hut  aduiils  of  the  growing  of  choice  Ferns  and 
other  shade-loving  plants,  for  Mf.  Willis  owns 
one  or  two  acres  of  (ho  wood  itself.  The 
ground  rises  gently  to  the  wood,  and  falls  at 
intervals,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  place  is 
very  deceptive,  and  one  would  imagine  it  to 
bo  much  more  than  the  six  to  seven  acres  which 
it    comprises . 

Mr.  Wilks  is  almost  as  energetic  in  his  77th 
year  as  he  was  when  we  first  knew  him  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  under  his  guidance  a  keen 
gardener  is  not  likely  to  miss  anything  of  im- 
portance. A  few  specially  choice  plants,  all  in 
the  best  possible  condition  and  succeeding  ad- 
mirably, are  arranged  about  the  residence  and 
on  its  walls.  A  tree  of  Magnolia  Delavayi, 
although  only  three  years  old,  has  grown  be- 
yond the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  has  a  trunk 
several  inches  through.  This  species  has  the 
largest  leaves  of  all  the  Magnolias,  and,  being 
evergreen,  is  as  valuable  a  wall  plant  as 
M.  grandiflora,  the  one  so  commonly  found 
clothing  the  walls  of  country  mansions.  Other 
species  of  interest  were  the  shy  blooming  Mag- 
nolia exoniensis;  Vitis  Thunbeigii,  the  Fig- 
leaved  Vine,  which  is  often  confused  with  V. 
Coignetiae,  but  has  smaller  leaves,  lobed  like 
those  of  the  Fig;  the  very  handsome  Abelia 
sinensis,  which  has  white  flowers  with  a  faint 
blush,  developed  in  axillary  sprays  a  foot  or  so 


long;  and  Clematis  tanguticai.  The  lastt  is 
trained  on  a  fence,  and  was  in  its  full  beauty, 
being  covered  with  pointed  globular  flowers  of 
rich  golden  colour.  There  are  apparently  two 
forms  of  this  plant,  the  one  introduced  by  Mr. 
Farrer  being  less  imposing  in  its  blooms  and 
inferior  generally  to  the  other.  An  Elder,  ap- 
parently Sambucus  canadensis,  filled  the  air 
with  its  perfume.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
shrub,  with  panicles  some  15  inches  across, 
from  which  we  concluded  it  must  be  the  variety 
maxima. 

Mr.  Wilks,  as  is  well  known,  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  fruit-growing,  and  we  were  not 
surprised  that  he  conducted  us  first  to  his  fruit 
trees.  The  fruit  plantation  has  been  very  skil- 
fully brought  into  the  general  scheme  of  plant- 
ing, on  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
although  each  tree  has  plenty  of  room  for  de- 
velopment and  a  circular  patch  of  ground  be- 
neath each  is  cultivated.  There  were  abun- 
dant   crops  of  Apples   and  Plums,   anil,   as    the 


oeeding   season    offers   something    fresh    that    is 
beautiful. 

Innumerable  narrow  grass  paths  run  in  the 
most  irregular  manner  through  all  parts  of  "  the 
field,"  as  the  owner  prefers  to  call  it,  very 
much  like  one  would  find  on  a  Surrey  common. 
Some  lead  past  grout  patches  of  pink  or  white 
Heather,  others  by  masses  of  blue  Monkshoods 
ni&ing  out  of  the  grass;  or  clumps  of  the  Devil's 
Bit  Scabious,  the  purple  Loosestrife,  Ragwor: 
(Sene.:io  Jaeobaea),  Hieracium  umbellatum,  the 
Black  Centaurea  or  Knapweed  (Centaurea 
nigra),  and!  other  showy  native  species,  for  noth 
ing  that  is  beautiful  amongst  plants  is  despised 
in  this  truly  wild  garden. 

But  the  visitor  must  keep  his  eyes  wide  open, 
or  he  will  miss  the  treasures  which  abound,  such 
as  the  dark  orange  form  of  Glaux  maritima ; 
tho  tiny  species  of  Rhododendrons;  the  choice 
form  of  Lilium  tigrinum  known  as  Fortunoi ; 
the  sweet-smelLing  Bog  Myrtle,  brought  by  the 
owner  from  Scotland  ;  the  many  uncommon  forms 


Fig.  62.— ferns  in   hie  wood  at  "  the  wilderness." 


trees  are  standards,  they  lend  themselves  to  the 
general  scheme  of  planting  and  beautify  their 
environment  in  spring  with  a  wealth  of  blos- 
soms. 

The  standard  Plum  trees  are  remarkably  fine 
specimens,  but  we  much  regretted  to  see  that 
silver-leaf  disease  had  appeared  in  some,  necessi- 
tating their  removal  in  the  near  future. 

Most  visitors  to  these  gardens  are  surprised 
at  the  luxuriant  clumps  of  Arundinaria  nitida, 
and  those  vho  object  to  Bamboos  in  the  garden 
because  of  their  untidiness  in  strewing  the 
ground  with  yellow  foliage,  should  select  tiiis 
one,  it  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  in  'his 
Surrey  garden.  Not  only  the  Bamboos,  but 
almost  everytfcing  seems  to  be  responding  to 
some  magic  touch,  whether  it  be  the  Rhododen- 
drons, Barberries,  Cotoneasters,  Ericas, 
Spiraeas,  Cytisus,  Roses,  and  tho  thousand  and 
one  other  plants  which  it  contains.  All  have 
been  planted  by  the  owner,  and  in  most  cases 
he  has  raised  them  himself,  either  from  seeds 
or  cuttings,  or  they  represent  his  discoveries 
either  growing  wild  or  in  his  friends'  gardens. 
Although  nothing  is  planted  to  order,  there  is  an 
orderliness   in   the   whole  scheme,   and   each   suc- 


of  wild  Ericas j  Lobelia  urens,  one  of  the  rarest 
of  British  plants;  Geranium  Shirley  Blue, 
which  all  who  see  desire  to  possess;  the  pale 
flowered  forin  of  Stachys  Betonica,  and  the 
Ferns,  which  are  growing  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  the  wood. 

Of  the  wood,  that  known  as  the  upper  part 
was  planted  freely  with  Ferns  several  years 
ago  (see  Fig.  62),  and,  being  all  native  species, 
they  are  naturalised  and  luxuriating.  They  are 
mostly  plumose,  crested,  goffered,  and  other  beau- 
tiful sports,  the  majority  representing  "  finds 
of  Ml'.  Wilks,  v  ho  has  a  keen  eye  for  variety. 

The  woodland  glades  were  very  charming  ell 
the  hot  summer  day  of  our  visit,  and  colonies  of 
hardy  Cyclamens  provided  bright  patches  of 
colaur  amongst  a  carpet  of  Ivy,  Ferns,  Lily- 
of-the-Valley,  Oxalis,  and  other  shude-lovmg 
plants.  Of  the  special  treasures  in  the  wood 
mention  may  be  madb  of  healthy  colonies  of 
Pyrola  uniflora,  P.  rotundifolia,   and  P.   media. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
garden  cf  originality,  and  we  trust  that  the 
owner  will  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  its  beauty 
and  to  add  many  more  treasures  to  those  it 
already  contains. 


September.  18,  1920. 
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HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 


INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION. 


HERBACEOUS    PHLOXES   AT   ALDENHAM. 

Considering  the  great  variety  in  colour  and 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  border  Phlox, 
in  making  a  display  in  the  garden  from  July  until 
October,  it  is  not  surprising  these  plants  are 
increasing  in    popularity. 

Clumps  arranged  in  suitable  colours  in  the 
mixed  .  herbaceous  border  impart  brilliancy  to 
that  part  of  the  garden  and,  as  the  plants  are 
so  easily  cultivated,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  they  are  not  more  freely  employed  in 
gardens. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett, 
his  gardener,  have  a  strong  penchant  for  these 
flowers,  and  at  Aldenham  a  border,  some  one 
hundred  yards  long  by  6  feet  wide  has  been 
planted  with  Phloxes,  grouped  in  three  plants 
of  each  variety.  At  the  time  of  my  visit — the 
middle  of  August,  numerous  varieties  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  names  of  the  more  imposing 
sorts,  with  their  heights  and  colours,  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  intend  to  plant  border 
Phloxes  this  autumn.  They  are  as  follows  :  — 
Mrs.  Callander,  3  ft.,  pale  rose,  with  a  lighter 
centre;  Baron  von  Dedcm,  3  ft.,  brilliant  rich 
scarlet;  Europa,  3  ft.,  snow  white  with  carmine 
coloured  eye,  a  very  effective  variety;  Antoine 
Mercier,  3ft.,  white  with  a  lilac  margin;  Pro- 
gress, 2  ft.  6  in.,  rose  pink  with  lighter  centre: 
Henry  Martin,  2  ft.,  deep  mauve;  H.  J.  Jones, 
3  ft.,  orange  red,  a  brilliant  colour;  Sheriff 
Ivory,  3  ft.,  light  rose  with  a  crimson  eye;  Asia. 
2ft.,  lilac-rose;  Lord  Kelvin,  3ft.,  brilliant 
red;  Albert  Vandal,  2  ft.,  violet-mauve  with  a 
crimson  eye,  an  extra,  large  bloom;  C.  Edwards, 
2ft,  salmon;  Marvel,  4ft.,  purplish-violet  with 
a  crimson  eye,  and  large  branching  inflorescence; 
Dr.  Konigshofer,  3  ft.,  deep  orange-scarlet  with 
1  crimson  eye;  Nettie  Fardell,  2  ft.,  a  pretty 
shade  of  pink;  Dr.  Paul  Bachus,  2  ft.,  lilac-rose, 
the  individual  flowers  are  very  large ;  nana 
noerulea,  1  ft.,  pale  blue;  Florrie  Bennett,  2  ft., 
rich  crimson,  a  very  choice  variety  with  a  neat 
panicle ;  President  Poincaire,  of  a  dwarf  habit, 
with  large,  deep  mauve-coloured  blossoms ; 
General  Pau,  3  ft.,  red  'with  a  crimson  eye; 
Sigrid  Arnoldson,  2  ft.,  rose  colour;  Gaston 
Cherau,  2^  ft.,  salmon-pink  with  a  crimson  eye, 
an  extra  large  blossom;  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  2  ft., 
pink,  with  a  crimson  eye,  also  a  large  blossom; 
Iiindenburg,  2  ft.,  deep  cerise,  flowers  small; 
Widar  3  ft.,  lilac  with  a  white  eye,  a  hand- 
some variety;  Mrs.  A.  Hoope,  2  ft.,  a  dwarf 
form  of  Miss  Pemberton;  Marconi,  2  ft.,  rich 
rosy-red ;  Rheingau,  3  ft.,  deep  rose  with  a 
white  eye;  Aubrey  Alder,  3  ft.,  rich  salmon 
with  a  carmine  eye,  one  of  the  best  varieties ; 
Sir  David  Beatty,  4  ft. ,  a  large  inflorescence  of 
bluish-violet  coloured  flowers;  Phareon,  3  ft., 
lilac  with  a  white  eye;  Evangeline,  2  ft.,  deep 
rose,  white  eye;  Mrs.  Oliver,  3  ft.,  salmon-pink, 
white  eye,  the  growth  is  very  compact  and  the 
large  panicles  are  late  in  developing ;  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Alder,  3  ft. ,  pale  pink  ;  Rhynstroom,  4  ft. ,  rich 
pink  with  a  white  eye,  one  of  the  best  varieties ; 
Reich  Graaf  von  Hockberg,  3  ft.,  a  very  effective 
dark  blue  variety;  General  von  Heutsz,  4  ft., 
brilliant   salmon-pink   with   a   white  eye 

Several  white-flowered  varieties  are  included, 
the  best  being  Fran  von  Lass/berg,  2  ft.     E.   M ■ 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA  HUPEHENSIS. 

The  average  height  of  this  variety  is  18  in., 
or  half  the  height  of  the  pale  rose  variety  that 
has  been  grown  in  gardens  for  more  than  forty 
years  under  the  names  of  A.  j.  elegans,  and 
A.  j.  hybrida.  The  newer  introduction  has  the 
aspect  of  a  single  Dahlia  at  no  great  distance 
away.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  colours.  The  three  outer  sepals  are  of 
a  dark,  dull  purple  on  the  back,  but  this  ap- 
pears as  a  deep  and  bright  purple  on  the  face, 
thus  contrasting  markedly  with  the  soft  rose 
shade  of  the  two  inner  sepals.  There  is  a  bed 
of  it  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at.  Kew,  which 
is  very  effective  on  account  of  the  nunrber  of 
flower's  in  various  stages  of  development.  It 
recalls  the  height  of  the  rosy  carmine  A.  japonica 
with  numerous  sepals,  and  which  used  to  be 
fairly  common  in  gardens  forty  years  ago  and 
earlier.     J .  F. 


(Continued  from  p.  134.) 
The  schemes  which  the  staff  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Division  had  elaborated  as  the  result  of 
experience  during  the  war  were  received  and 
adopted  with  a  cordiality  which  I  like  to  think 
was  evoked  no  less  by  the  excellence  of  the 
schemes  themselves  tlian  by  the  promise  of 
iiberal  financial  assistance  in  their  execution. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  time  arrived 
for  me  to  hand  over  the  controllership  of  Horti- 
culture to  my  successor,  almost  every  county 
had  established  a  strong  County  Horticultural 
Committee,  and  the  chief  counties  from  the 
point  of  view  of  intensive  cultivation  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  staff  competent  to  de- 
monstrate not  only  to  cottagers  and  allotment 
holders,  but  also  to  smallholders  and  commer- 
cial growers,  the  best  methods  of  intensive  cul- 
tivation. In  the  most  important  counties  horti- 
cultural superintendents  with  knowledge  of 
commercial  fruit-growing  were  being  appointed, 
and  demonstration  fruit  and  market-garden 
ph»ts,  designed  on  lines  laid  down  by  Captain 
Wellington    and  his    expert    assistants,    were    in 


Station;  a  Poultry  Institute;  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  education, 
the  establishment  at  Cambridge  of  a  School  ol 
Horticulture — constitute  a  horticultural  organisa 
tic. n  which,  if  properly  co-ordinated  and — dare 
I  say  it  ? — directed,  should  prove  of  supreme 
value  to  all  classes  of  intensive  cultivators.  To 
achieve  that  result,  however,  something  more 
than  a  permissive  attitude  on  the  part  of  Hie 
Ministry  is  required,  and  in  completing  the 
design  of  it  I  had  hoped  also  to  remain  a  part 
of  that  organisation  long  enough  to  assist  in 
securing  its  functioning  as  a  living,  plastic,  re 
sourceful,  directive  force — a  horticultural  cere- 
brum. Thus  developed,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  this  instrument  is  capable  of  bringing  horti- 
culture to  a  pitch  of  perfection  undreamed  of 
at  the  present  time  either  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere. 

In  my  view  horticulture  has  suffered  in  the 
past  because  the  fostering  of  it  was  only  inci- 
dental to  the  work  of  the  Ministry.  In  spite  of 
the  faaS  that  it  had  not  a  little  to  be  ;>rafetiil  for 
— as  for  example  the  research  stations  to  which 
I  have  referred — horticulture  had  been  regarded 
rather  as  an  agricultural  side-show  than  as  a 
thing    in    itself.     My  intention,    in   which   I   was 


course  of  establishment.  The  detailed  plans  for 
these  links  in  a  national  chain  of  demonstration 
and  trial  plots  have  been  published,  and  any- 
one who  will  study  them  will,  I  believe,  recog- 
nise that  they  point  the  way  to  the  successful 
development  of  a  national  system  of  intensive 
cultivation. 

By  means  of  these  county  stations  the  local 
cultivator  may  learn  how  to  plant  and  maintain 
his  fruit  plantation  and  how  to  crop  his  vege- 
table quarters,  what  stock  to  run  and  what 
varieties  to   grow. 

Farm  stations — with  the  Research  stations 
established  previously  by  tflie  Ministry;  Long 
Ashton  and  East  Mailing  for  fruit  investigations; 
the  Lea  Valley  Growers'  Association  and 
Rothamstead  for  investigation  of  soil  problems 
and  pathology ;  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
for  research  in  plant  physiology,  together  with 
a  couple  of  stations,  contemplated  before  the 
war,  for  local  investigation  of  vegetable  cult i 
vation ;  an  alliance  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Research  Station  at  Wisley,  and  with 
the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institute  for  re- 
search in    genetics;    the    Ormskirk  Potato    Trial 


"Presidential  address  bv  Professor  Frederick  Keoble, 
C.B.E.,  Sr.D.,  F.R.S..  to  the  AgTieultinnml  Seotion, 
British  Asrvoialion  for  the  Advancement  of  Soienoft, 
Cardiff,  1820. 
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encouraged  by  Lord  Ernie,  Lord  Lee,  and  Sir 
Daniel  Hall,  was  to  peg  out  on  .behalf  of  horti- 
culture a  large  and  valid  claim  and  to  work 
that  claim.  The  conception  of  horticulture  which 
I  entertained  was  that  comprised  in  the  "  petite 
culture  "  of  the  French.  It  included  crops  and 
stock,  fruit  and  vegetables,  flower  and  bulb  and 
seed  crops,  Potatos,  pigs  and  poultry  and  bees. 
I  held  the  view,  and  still  hold  it,  that  the  sir.  ill 
man's  interests  cannot  be  fostered  by  the  big 
man's  care;  that  horticulture  is  a  thing  in  it.selt 
and  requires  constant  consideration  by  hor- 
ticulturists and  not  occasional  help  from  agri- 
culturally minded  people,  however  distin- 
guished  and  capable< 

1  had  to  include  the  pig  and  poultry,  for  the 
smallholder  and  commercial  grower  will  have 
to  keep  the  one  and  may  with  profil 
keep  both,  snd  he  will  have  to  modify  his 
system  of  cultivation  accordingly.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  conception  of  the  scope  of  intensive 
cultivation  opens  up  an  array  of  new  problems 
winch  require  investigation,  and  ii  was  my  in- 
tention lo  endeavour  to  secure  the  experimental 
solution  of  these  many  problems  of  the  re 
search  stations  and  elsewhere.  Besides  these 
problems — of  green  manuring,  cropping,  hor- 
ticultural rotations— (horticultural  surveys 
would  bo  made,    "  primeur  "     lands  domarkei) 
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for  colonisation,  and  existing  orchard  lands  as- 
certained and  classified,  as  indeed  we  had  begun 
to  do  in  the  West  of  England.  But,  above  all, 
with  this  measure  of  independence  for  horticul- 
ture we,  having  the  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
fraternity  of  horticulturists,  aimed  at  putting 
to  the  test  the  certain  belief  which  I  hold 
that  education — sympathetic  and  systematic — is 
an  instrument  the  power  of  which,  for  our  pur- 
pose, scarcely  yet  tried,  is,  in  fact,  of  almost 
infinite  potency.  I  believe  with  Mirabeau 
that,  "  after  bread,  education  is  the  first  need 
of  the  people,"  and  I  know  that  the  peoplr 
themselves  are  ready  to  receive  it. 

Contrast  this  horticultural  prospect  with  tha 
fact  that  a  group  of  smallholders  in  an  outlying 
district  informed  one  of  my  inspectors  that 
his  was  the  first  visit  that  they  had  received 
for  many  years,  or  with  the  fact  that  remediable 
diseases  are  still  rifo  in  hundreds  of  gardens,  a* 
that  few  small  growers  understand  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  them  iai  deciding 
whether  )r  not  to  spray  their  Potaios,  or  that 
West  Country  orchardists  exist  who  let  dessert 
fruit  tumble  to  the  ground  and  sell  it  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  true  value,  or  that  unthrifty  fruit- 
trees  may  be  top-grafted  but  are  not,  or  that 
it  is  often  ignored  that  arsenate  of  lead  as  a 
spray  fluid  for  fruit  pays  over  and  over 
again  for  its  use,  or  even  that  growers  in  plenty 


concealed  hostility  of  those  he  wishes  to  assist. 
That  a  state  of  confidence  and  co-operation  may 
be  established  is  proved  by  the  record  of  the 
Horticultural  Advisory  Committee  which  'was  set 
up  by  Lord  Emle  during  my  oontrollership. 
The  Committee  consisted  of  representatives  of 
all  the  many  branches  of  horticulture — fruit- 
growers, nurserymen,  market  gardeners,  growers 
under  glass,  salesmen,  research  ers,  and  so 
forth.  That  Committee  became,  as  it  were,  the 
Deputy-Controller  of  Horticulture.  To  it  all 
large  questions  of  policy  were  referred,  and  to 
its  disinterested  service  horticulture  owes  a 
great  delbt.  That  its  existence  has  been  rendered 
permanent  by  Lord  Lee  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
future  of  intensive  cultivation.  As  an  instance 
of  the  judicial  temper  in  which  this  Committee 
attended  to  its  business  I  may  mention  that 
when  an  Order — the  Silver  Leaf  Order — was 
uiideir  discussion  the  only  objection  to  irts  terms 
on  the  part  of  the  fruit  growers  on  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  the  restrictive  measures  which  it 
contemplated  were  not  drastic  enough :  a  note- 
worthy example  of  assent  to  a  self-denying 
\rdinance. 

it  may  be  asked,  What  are  She  subjects  in 
which  growers  require  education?  To  answer 
that  question  fully  would  require  an  Address  in 
itself.     Among  those  subjects,  however,  mention 
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still  do  not  know  that  Scotch  or  Irish  or  once- 
grown  Lincolnshire  seed  Potatos  are  generally 
more  profitable  than  is  home-grown  or  local 
seed.  The  truth  is  that  great  skill  and  sure 
knowledge  exist  among  small  cultivators  side  by 
side  with  much  ignorance  and  moderate  prac- 
tical albiliby.  Herein  lies  the  opportunity  of  the 
kind  of  education  which  I  have  in  mind.  But 
for  any  such  intensive  system  of  education  to 
prevail  the  isolation  both  of  cultivators  and 
of  Government  Departments  must  be  abolished. 
Out  of  that  isolation  hostility  arises,  in  which 
medium  no  seed  of  education  will  germinate. 
It  is  troublesome,  but  not  difficult,  to  abolish 
hostility.  It  vanishes  when  direct  relations  are 
established  and  maintained  between  a  Depart- 
ment and  those  whose  affairs  it  administers. 
The  paternal  method  will  not  do  it.  The 
official  life,  lived  "  remote,  unfriendly,  alone,'* 
with  only  underlings  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  public,  will  not  do  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  intensive  cultivation  of  education,  and 
that  is  to  secure  the  full  co-operation  of  officials 
and  cultivators.  If  this  be  not  done  the  official 
must  continue  to  'bear  with  resignation  the  un- 


may  be  made  of  a  few  :  the  extermination  or  top- 
gtrafting  of  unthrifty  fruit,  the  proper  spacing 
and  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  the  use  of  suitable 
stocks,  systematic  orchard-spraying,  the  use 
of  thrifty  varieties  of  'bush  fruit  and  the  proper 
manuring  thereof,  the  choice  of  varieties  suitable 
to  given  soils  and  districts  and  for  early  crop- 
ping, the  better  grading  and  packing  of  firuit. 

Of  all  methods  of  instruction  in  this  last  sub- 
ject the  best  is  that  provided  by  fruit  exhibi- 
tions. Those  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
British  fruit-growing  will  well  remember  the 
object  lesson  in  good  and  bad  packing  provided 
by  the  first  Eastern  Counties  Fruit  Show,  held 
at  Cambridge  hi  1919.  That  exhibition,  organ- 
ised by  East  Anglian  fruit-growers  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  demonstrated  three 
things  :  first,  that  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  is 
being  grown  in  East  Anglia;  second,  that  this 
distinct  may  perhaps  become  the  largest  fruit- 
growing region  in  England;  and,  third,  that' 
among  many  growers  profound  ignorance  exists 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  fruit  for 
market. 

The    opinions    which    I  have    endeavoured    to 


express   on    the   organisation    of  intensive    culti- 
vation may  be  summarised  thus: — 

1,  The  obj'ect  of  the  organisation  is  to  improve 
local  and  general  cultivation,  the  former  by 
demonstration-  the  latter  by  research. 

2.  The  method  of  organisation  must  provide 
for  co-operation  between  the  horticulture  officers 
of  the  State  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
industry.  This  co-operation  must  be  real  and 
complete.  Dummy  Committees  are  silly  devices 
adopted  merely  by  eecond-rate  men  and  merely 
clever  administrators.  The  co-operation  must 
embrace  the  policy  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
administration.     Nevertheless  the  hcrricultural 

■  officers  of  the  State  mus';  be  leaders.  They  sau» 
however,  lead  only  by  the  power  of  knowledge. 
Wherefore  an  administrator  who  lacks  practical 
knowledge  and  scientific  training  is  not  qualified 
to  act  as  the  executive  head  of  a  horticultural 
administration.  The  head  must  of  course  possess 
administrative  capacity,  but  this  form  of  ability 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  Britons, 
although  lit  is  a  custom  to  represent  it  as  some- 
thing akin  to  inspiration  and  the  attribute  of 
the  otherwise  incompetent.  The  directing  head 
must  possess  a  wide  practical  knowledge  of 
horticulture  that  alone  can  fire  the  train  of  his 
imagination  to  useful  and  great  issues.  His 
right-hand  man,  however,  must  be  one  versed 
in  departmental  and  interdepartmental  intrica- 
cies— the  best  type  of  administrator — of  sober 
and  cool  judgment  and  keen  intelligence,  unused 
perhaps  to  en.husiasm,  but  not  intolerant  of 
nor  immune  from  it.  Similarly  in  each  suo- 
department  for  cultivation,  disease-prevention, 
small  stock,  etc.,  the  head  must  be  a  trained 
practical  man  with  an  administrator  as  his  chief 
assistant.  The  outdoor  officers,  the  intelligence 
officers  of  the  organisation,  must  also  be  men  of 
sound  and  wide  practical  knowledge  and  must 
know  that  their  reports  will  be  read  by  someone 
who  understands  the  subjects  whereof  they  speak. 

It  was  on  these  lines  that  the  Horticultural 
Division  was  organised  under  Lord  Ernie,  Lord 
Lee,  and  Sir  Daniel  Hall.  The  work  accom- 
plished justified  the  innovation. 

This  is  the  contribution  winch  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to   make  on  the   vexed   question   of  the    relation 
between  expert  and  administrator  in  Departmeni 
of    State    which    deal    with    technical    and    vital 
problems. 

I  believe  that  no  administrator,  save  the  rare 
genius,  can  direct  the  expert,  whereas  the  expert 
with  trained  scientific  mind  and  possessed  of  a 
fair  measure  of  administrative  ability  can  direct 
any  but  a  genius  for  administration.  If  the 
work  of  a  Government  office  is  to  be  and  remain 
purely  administrative  no  creative  capacity  is 
required,  and  it  may  he  left  in  the  sure  and 
safe  and  able  hands  of  the  trained  administra- 
tor; but  if  the  work  is  to  be- creative  it  must 
be  under  the  direction  of  minds  turned  as  only 
research  can  turn  them— in  the  direction  of- 
creativeness.  To  the  technically  initiated  initia- 
tion is  easy  and  attractive,  to*  the  uninitiated 
it  is  difficult  and  repugnant. 

The  useful  work  that  such  a  staff  as  I  have  in- 
dicated would  find  to  do  is  well-nigh  endless.  It 
would  become  a  bureau  of  information  in 
national  horticulture,  and  the  knowledge  which 
it  acquired  would  be  of  no  less  use  to  investi- 
gators than  to  the  industry.  Diseases  ravage 
our  orchards  and  gardens,  some  are  known  to  be 
remediable  and  yet  persist,  others  require  im- 
mediate ind  vigorous  team-wise  investiga taon, 
and  yet  continue  to  be  investigated  by  solitary 
workers  or  single  research  institutions. 

Certain  new  varieties  of  some  soft  fruits  are 
known  to  be  better  than  the  older  varieties,  and 
yet  the  latter  continue  to  be  widely  cultivated. 
The  transport  and  distribution  of  perishable 
fruit  is  often  inadequate—  "  making  a  famine 
where  abundance  lies.*  The  information 
gathered  in  during  the  constant  survey  of  the 
progress  of  horticulture  would  serve  not  only  to 
direct  educational  effort  into  useful  channels, 
but.  to  stimtilate  and  assist  research.  For  the 
headquarters  staff  of  trained  men  learns  in  the 
course  of  its  administrative  work  many  things, 
which,  albeit  unknown  to  the  researcher,  are  of 
first  importance  to  ham  who  is  bent  on  advanc- 
ing horticultural  knowledge 

{To  be  continued.) 
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APPLE  ST.  EVERARD. 
I  I'lBST  planted  this  fine  early  dessert  Apple 
{see  Fig.  65)  a  few  years  ago,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year  confirms  my  good  opinion  of  it. 
1  vsnture  to  assert  that  it  is  the  only  early 
dessert  Apple  that  possesses  the  true  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  flavour,  and  all  who  are  keen  on 
good  fiaivour  should  plant,  at  any  rate,  a  tree 
or  two  of  St.  Everard.  The  fruit  is  in  season 
in  early  September;  the  flesh  is  crisp,  juicy,  and 
grandly-flavoured,  and  on  our  soil  the  tree  crops 
freely  and  consistently.  In  appearance,  the 
fruit  resembles  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  the  best  specimens  are 
finely  and  highly  coloured.  To  sum  up,  I  rank 
it  as  one  of  the  very  finest  Apples  of  modern 
introduction,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  opinion  will  prevail  generally  when  the  fruit 
has  had  a  good  trial.  F.  Herbert  Chapman, 
A'ue. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


(Continued  from  p.  135.) 
Hertfordshire. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
lamentably  small,  but  the  quality  of  what  few 
fruits  there  are  is  generally  good.  There  was  a 
large  quantity  of  bloom,  but  bad  weather  at 
the  time  seemed  to  destroy  it.  Strawberries  did 
not  flower  so  freely  as  usual.  The  soil  here  is  a 
heavy  loam,  overlaying  the  London  clay,  and  is 
very  cold  and  wet.  K.  F.  Uazelton,  North 
Mi/m  ttts  Gardens,   Hatfield. 

Leicestershire. — There  was  e,  very  good 
show  of  blossom,  but  owing  to  cold  winds  and 
wet  weather  the  blossoms  were  crippled  before 
the  pollen  had  a  chance  of  reaching  maturity. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fruit  crops.  The  heavy  orops  of 
last  season  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  trees, 
and  they  had  not  recovered  enough  energy  to 
fruit  well  this  season.  Our  soil  is  light  to 
heavy  in  texture.  II*.  Cue,  I'restwold  Gardens, 
Loughborough. 

Northamptonshire. — Apple  and  Pear  trees 
in  open  orchards  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
fruitless.  The  whole  month  of  April — when 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  were  in  bloom — was  cold 
and  wet,  which  adversely  affected  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  Fine  weather  prevailed  during 
the  middle  of  March,  when  Plum  trees  were  in 
flower,  and  the  fruits  set  well  :  many  old  Plum 
trees  are  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  support  the  branches. 
Morello  Cherries  were  an  excellent  crop,  but 
sweet  Cherries  were  only  moderate ;  many  of 
the  fruits  dropped  during  the  stoning  period. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  did  not  6et  well,  owing 
to  wet,  cold  weather  when  in  bloom.  Rasp- 
berries and  all  bush  fruits  bore  exceptionally 
heavy  crops  of  good  quality  fruits.  Strawberries 
also  were  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  We  gathered  the  first  dish  of  King 
George  V.  in  the  open  on  June  5,  and  were 
gathering  excellent  fruit  of  Laxton's  Latest  on 
July  21.  F.  W.  Gallop,  Lilford  Gardens, 
limn  well,  Peterborough. 

Nottinghamshire. — The  fruit  crops  are 
variable;  oil  the  trees  carried  an  average 
amount  of  blossom,  and  Plum  trees  flowered 
most  abundantly.  A  severe  hail  storm  des- 
troyed all  hope  of  a  crop  of  Plums  and  Pears 
when  the  trees  were  in  flower.  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmoin,  The  Queen. 
Golden  Noble,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  are  our  best  cropped  Apples,  while  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  is  our  only  heavily  cropped 
Pear.  Raspberries  have  been  most  abundant. 
This  neighbourhood  is  entirely  devoid  of  Plums 
s>nd  Damsons.  James  Gibson,  Welbecle  Gardens, 
Worksop. 

Oxfordshire. — Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop; 
only  a  few  varieties,  including  Worcester  Pear- 
main.  Beauty  of  Hath.  King  of  the  Pippins,  ami 
Irish  Peach  amongst  dessert  varieties,  are  carry- 
ing a  crop,  and  Golden  Noble  is  the  best  of  a 
bad  crop  in  the  culinary  class.  Pears  set  freely 
and  are  looking  well  on  frees  growing  on  a 
south  wall.       Plums  are  again  doing  best  on  a 


north  wall.  Cherries  were  under  the  average, 
but  of  good  quality.  Nectarines  and  Peaclies  are 
failures  ou  walls;  though  every  protection  was 
given  the  trees  against  frost  the  fruits  failed  to 
set.  The  small  fruits,  Raspberries  excluded,  did 
extremely  well,  though  owing  to  unsettled 
weather  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  was  spoilt 
before  it.  was  ripe  enough  to  gather.  E.  6F- 
Kenns.  Blenheim  Gardens,  Woodstoek. 

-  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees  all 
(lowered  well,  but  failed  to  set  good  crops. 
Varieties  of  Apples  that  set  best  are  Warner's 
King.  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Tower  of  Glamis. 
Lord  Heibv,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Of 
stone  fruits  Plums  and  Apricots  have  the  best 
crops.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  plenti- 
ful. Strawberries  set  fairly  well,  but  many 
of  them  were  spoilt  by  heavy  rains.  C.  IS. 
Munday,    Nuncham  Park  Gardens. 


was  spoilt  -by  continued  wet  weather  through- 
out tlio  fruiting  season.  Gooseberries  were 
plentiful,  Currants  and  Raspberries  equal  to  the 
average.  Cherries  were  a  very  light  crop. 
Caterpillars  have  been  very  troublesome  in  spite 
of  special  spring  spraying.  Frank  J.  Clark, 
Aston  Rowant  Gardens. 

—  Apples  are  an  average  crop ;  Pears  a 
good  crop,  with  fine  fruit.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  were  abundant,  but  Raspberries  were 
under  the  average  yield-  Damsons  and  Plums 
are  an  average  quantity,  and  of  good  quality. 
Of  Gages  we  have  a  heavy  crop  of  very  good 
fruits.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam  on  gravel  and 
chalk.  John  A.  Hall,  Shiplake  Court  Gar- 
dens, Henley-on-Thames. 

Warwickshire. — The  pomaceous  and  drupa- 
ceous fruit  crops  are  only  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  average.     The  crop  of  Raspberries  was  also 
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Fig.  65. — apple  st   everard 

The    fruit  crops    aire   very    much  under 

the  average.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
bloom,  but  a  continuation  of  dull,  rainy 
weather  during  that  period  spoilt  all  prospects 
of  a  good  fruit  year,  and  the  consequence  is 
very  light  crop  of  Apples,  Peare,  and  all  stone 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches,  which 
are  good,  both  indoors  and  out.  Small  bush 
fruits  were  plentiful  and  good.  The  same  is 
true  of  Strawberries,  although  a  lot  of  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries  were  .spoilt,  through 
continued  wet  weather;  still,  the  crop  was  well 
up  to  the  average.  Wo  have  been  very 
free  froon  aphides,  but  fungous  diseases  are.  bad 
on  Apples  and  Pears.  Ben.  Campbell,  Corn- 
bury    Park   Gardens,    Charlbury. 

Apples  are  almost  a  total  failure.    Some 

varieties  of  Peare  are  producing  am  average 
<inp.  and  the  qxiality  promises  to  be  good, 
notably  Pitmaston  Dnchess.  Plums  are  very 
uneven:  some  of  the  trees  are  heavily 
laden,  whilst,  others  are  fruitless.  Strawberries 
produced  fairly  heavy  crops,  King  George, 
Monarch,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  proving  the 
best    suits,    but     the    greater   part    of    this   crop 


AX  EARLY.  DESSERT  VARIETY. 

poor,  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  lack  of  bees, 
ihe  Isle  of  Wight  disease  having  killed  lin- 
stocks. Two  years  ago  I  discarded  Royal  George 
Peach,  this  year  I  shall  discard  Dymond ;  the 
pn.i.eness  of  these  two  varieties  to  mildew  ren- 
ders them  a,  nuisance.  Kestrel  and  Peregrine 
ara  handsome  and  healthy  replacements.  Ben 
II .  Martin,  Moreton  Paddox  GardenSj  War- 
it  ich. 

The  fruit  crop.*  are,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
appointing, chiefly  due  to  the  .vary  light  crops 
ot  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  the  last  crop  being 
the  worst  for  a  number  of  years.  Owing  to  the 
very  mild  winter  and  the  exceptional  weather 
in  February,  the  trees  were  very  forward — 
si  uus  varieties  of  Apples  were  actually  in  bloom 
early  in  March— and  all  consequently  suffered 
from  the  very  cold  and  inclement  weather  which 
afterwards  prevailed.  Tiees  in  exposed  posi- 
tions failed  to  set  any  fruits.  Insect  pests  have 
also  been  much  more  troublesome,  and  where 
spraying  was  not  carried  out  the  crop  will  he 
still  Further  reduced  from  this  cause  II.  F. 
Small,    Wanr'i'h  Qasth   (,''tn?>n*. 
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Berkshire. — Strawberries  came  to  grief 
through  the  early  frost,  although  late  varieties 
vere  somewhat  better.  Apples  aTe  a  thin  crop, 
but  of  good  quality;  young  trees  and  cordons 
aie  furnishing  the  best  supplies.  Koyal  Jubilee  and 
King  Edward  the  VII.  escaped  the  early  frost, 
as  they  bloom  late,  and  are  carrying  nice  fruits, 
as  also  are  Ribston  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  King 
of  tii.-  Pippins,  Pott's  Seedling,  and  a  few  others. 
Plums  are  good,  especially  The  Czar,  Victoria, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Diamond.  Trees  of  the 
last  named  have  cropped  for  eleven  years,  but 
are  heavily  fruited  again  this  season;  these  are 
standards.'  Wall  Plums  are  bearing  thinly.  Pears 
arc  scarce,  but  of  good  quality.  All  bush  fruits 
vtTe  good;  also  Morello  Cherries.  A.  B 
Wadds,  11  ngU field  Garden*,  Heading- 

Owing    to    the    mild    winter,    fruit    trees 

flowered  slightly  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  dis- 
play promised  well  for  g»d  crops.  On  close 
inspection,  however,  many  of  the  flowers  proved 
t-i  be  deformed.  This,  coupled  with  two  nights 
of  sharp  frost,  spoiled  the  Apple  crop,  and  Pears 
are  also  light.  Bush  fruits  did  not  suffer  much, 
but  Strawberries  were  badly  frosted  and  the 
crop  was  considerably  below  the  average. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  protected,  and  a 
fair  set  was  obtained.  Later,  blister  leaf  was 
troublesome,  and  undersi7ed  fruit  n.ay  be  ex- 
pected. Owing  to  shortage  of  labour,  Woolly 
Aphis  has  made  great  progress  here  on  Apple 
trees,  but  preventive  measures  are  being  taken. 
The  soil  is  a  light  yellow  loam.  J.  Minty, 
Oakley  Court  Gardens,   Windsor. 

Hampshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  much  below  the  average.  Apples  are  very 
scarce,  one  or  two  varieties  excepted.  Miller's 
Seedling  and  Worcester  Pearmain  are  generally 
carrying  fair  crops  among  the  dessert  varieties, 
while  among  the  culinary  kinds  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Derby,  and  Mere  de  Menage  are 
the  best.  SandringhaTi  also  has  a  fair  crop,  but 
many  kinds  are  quite  bare  of  fruit,  although 
most  of  the  trees  shower!  a  fair  amount  of  blos- 
som. Even  after  fruit  set  it  failed  to  mature. 
AH  the  trees  were  heavily  cropped  last  season, 
and  possibly  the  dry  weather  in  May  caused  the 
failure.  J.  Bovard,  Benham  Valenee  Garden*. 
Newbury. 

Dorsetshire.— The  Apple  crop  is  the  greatest 
failure  in  my  recollection.  Whilst  certain 
kinds  of  Tears— late  kinds  in  particular— havj 
failed  to  crop,  some  wall  trees  are  heavily 
cropped,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  fruits 
are  small  in  consequence  of  the  cold  nights  and 
lack  of  warmth  in  the  soil  also.  Of  Thinis 
Early  Prolific,  Czar,  and  Victoria  have  average 
crops  on  wall  trees,  but  choice  dessert  kinds 
are  scarce.  Both  sweet  and  Morello  Cherries 
had  light,  crops,  but  good  in  quality.  Peaches 
.  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  were  in  bloom  in  the 
wintry  weather  of  the  first  fortnight  in  March, 
and  are  either  failures  or  very  light  crops. 
With  t!ie  exception  of  Black  Currants,  small 
fruits  are  average  crops,  and  good  in  quality. 
A  humid  atmosphere  following  'thunder 
showers,  was  responsible  for  loss  in  the  Straw- 
berry crop,  many  of  the  berries  rotting.  Cob- 
nuts and  Filberts  are  well  cropped,  but  Wal- 
nuts are  below  the  average  yield.  T.  Turton, 
Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne. 

After  a  splendid   promise   in    spring,   the 

results  are  very  small ;  continuous  wet  weather 
when  the  trees  were  in  flower  and  low  tempera- 
ture are  no  doubt  the  chief  causes.  Apples 
cropping  best  are  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Derbv,  Golden  Noble,  Keswick  Codling,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Lady  Hennikor,  and  a  few 
other  sorts.  Pears :  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Alex. 
Lucas,  Durondeau.  and  Princess  are  the 
best  cropped.  Plums:  Orleans,  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific.  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Vic- 
toria have  heavy  crops-  Varieties  of  Peaches 
with  good  crops  are  Ainsden  .Tune,  Crimson 
Galamle.  and  that  good  late  sort  Golden  Eagle. 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  were  both 
good.  Filberts  are  satisfactory,  but  we  have 
no  Walnuts.  Tlins.  Denny.  Ihnrn  House  Car- 
dens.  Blandford. 

ITo  be  continued.) 


HAMPTON  COURT  GARDENS. 


Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens  have,  this 
summer,  been  visited  by  irany  thousands  of 
visitors,  reminiscent  of  pre-war  times. 

The  work  of  renovaition  and  reconstruction 
outlined  by  the  committee  set  up  by  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Works  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  'i'he  remaining  flower  beds  which  during 
the  war  period  were  utilised  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables,  are  now  as  beautiful  with 
various  flowering  and  foliage  plants  as  ever 
before. 

The  forty  or  so  beds,  which  formerly  were 
between  the  five  old  Yew  trees,  are  no  more, 
audi  in  their  stead  there  are  restful,  smooth, 
green  lawns.  All  habitues  of  Hampton  Court 
miss  them,  but  will  no  doubt  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  order  in  time.  While  this 
"  improvement  "  is  a  matter  of  different  opinion, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  but  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  two  beds  opposite  the 
garden  entrance  of  the  palace  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  gardens. 

The  arrangement  of  the  existing  beds  is  very 
much  the  same  as  of  old.  Begonias,  such  as 
Major  Hope  and  Hampton  Coup':,  bloom  over 
a  groundwork  of  Koeniga  ma.ritima  or  of  Leuco- 
phyton  Brownei.  A  large  bed  of  Streptosolon 
Jamesonii  is  alternated  with  standards  of  dark 
Heliotrope.  White  Pelargonium  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  is  edged  with  Lobelia  Waverley.  The 
pink  Verbena.  Miss  Willmott.  has  a  carpet  of 
white,  and  the  glowing  orange  Pelargonium 
Maxim  Kovalesky  is  associated  with  dwarf  Sweet 
Alyssum.  Roses  have  done  very  well  this 
summer  and  the  wet  weather  induced  such  robust 
growth  that  the  promise  of  autumn  flowering  is 
excellent. 

In  <he  famous  "Long  Border"  the  floral  dis- 
play is  even  finer.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  of 
many  colours  have  made  a  glorious  display, 
which  uow  is  provided  by  such  bonier  Chrysan- 
themums as  Goacher's  Pink,  Champ  d'Or.  White 
Masse,  and  Piercey's  Seedling.  A  block  of 
Monarda  didyma.  lightened  by  the  feathery 
plumes  of  Humea  elegans.  is  a  particularly  happy 
inspiration  in  plant  association.  Humeas  are 
planted  somewhat  freely  in  the  long  border, 
and  their  grace  and  colour  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  display. 

Hollyhocks,  both  double  and  single,  of  a  good 
strain.'  have  delighted  large  numbers  of  visitors. 
and  of  thor  taller  growing  border  plants  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Delphiniums,  Aconi- 
tums,  and  various  Michaelmas  Daisies,  whilst 
of  the  more  lowly  plant.,  splendid  effect  has 
been  obtained  tbrouKliout  the  season  by  the  tree 
uce  of  Viscarias.  Linums.  Gaillardias.  Aquile- 
gias  and  Gypsophila  paniculata  of  the  hardy 
sorts;  while  such  tender  plants  as  Liliums,  the 
sweet-smelling  Bouvardda  Humboldtii,  and 
Gazania  splendens,  have  found  many  admirers. 
The  partial  clearance  of  the  Privy  Gardens  has 
been  a  -larked  success,  and  this  part  is  now 
one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  the  grounds. 
The  enclosed  Dutch  Garden,  or  "  King  Henry 
VIII. 's   Pond  Garden,"  never  fails  to  please. 

Notwithstanding  the  charge  made  for  ad- 
mission to  the  vinery,  the  152  year-old  Vine  lias 
loa!  none  of  its  popularity  for  we  read  in  'he 
daily  Press  that  up  to  mid-August  17(1.000  had 
paid  for  admission.  The  crop  of  Grapes  has, 
for  the  Erst  time,  been  sold  to  the  public  >t 
5s.  per  pound,  including  a  basket  made  at  St. 
Dunstan's  by  our  blinded  heroes. 

In  the  Round  Pond  the  hardy  Nymphaeas 
have  celebrated  the  return  of  the  gardens  to  flori- 
culture in  trulv  royal  fashion,  but  from  this 
point  me  gladly  returns  to  (he  flower  beds,  lor 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  "canal."  which 
formerly  were  a  luxuriant  wilderness,  are  sad 
and  desolate  in  their  ''  renovation  " ;  but  this 
condition  is  probably  due  to  a  shortage  ot 
labour,  and  will  be  remedied  before  next, 
summer.     A.   C.    B. 

[Readers  will  be  interested  in  comparing  the 
description  of  these  famous  gardens  written 
in  Card.  Chron.  seventy  five  years  ago  and  re- 
produced on  p.  140.— Eds.] 


NOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Tin  Hilton  do  not  hold  thmtoltu  ntptmibU  for 
the    opinio™    omprttted    by    cerrotpondmU.] 

Mission  to  Hop-pickers.— Our  mission  work 
among  the  hop-pickers  was  necessarily  and 
rightly  curtailed  from  1914-18,  and  last  year  it 
was  not  normal,  but  this  season  the  hop-picking 
will  be  on  a  pre-war  scale  and  the  Mission  work 
is  being  arranged  accordingly.  Nurses  are  being 
provided  and  dispensaries  opened;  Sunday- 
schools,  lantern  and  other  services  are  being 
arranged;  concerts  and  entertainments  will  be 
provided;  and  coffee  stalls  and  barrows  are  being 
organised  to  supply  much-needed  and  wholesome 
refreshment*.  A  large  body  of  missioners,  men 
and  women,  will  devote  the  next  few  weeks  to 
work  among  the  pickers,  and  these  will  include 
a  body  of  students  from  King's  College,  London, 
which  is  this  year  initiating  a  College  Mission, 
under  the  direction  of  the  C.E.T.S.  Hop-pickers' 
Mission,  at  an  important  picking  centre  near 
Faversham.  This  Mission  will  cost  at  least  £200 
this  year,  and  we  specially  appeal  for  funds. 
C.  F.   Tunis,  64,  Burgate,  'Canterbury. 

Women  Gardeners.— The  practice  of  employing 
women  gardeners  seems  to  be  dying  out.  No 
one  will  engage  a  woman  if  a  man  is  obtainable. 
Why?  In  many  things  women  are  better  than 
men;  for  example,  in  taste  and  originality  in 
designing  and  decorating.  They  are  also  lighter  in 
touch  for  thinning  Grapes,  etc.  In  all  but  culti- 
vating exceptionally  heavy  soils  they  are  equally 
physically  fit  and  enthusiastic.  Yet.  slowly  but 
surely,  women  are  being  pushed  out  of  the  pro- 
fession and  find  themselves  up  against  a  blank 
wall,  and,  having  given  five  or  six  years  to  the 
work,  they  are  now  too  old  to  start  learning 
anything  else.  There  is  no  need  to  employ 
women  at  the  expense  of  letting,  men  go  idle; 
there  is  room  for  all.  Only  a  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice induces  employers  to  seek  male  labour,  and 
if  this  is  not  available  to  go  without.     M.  G. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea  (see  p.  124). — I  read 
with  much  interest  Mr.  Diver's  remarks  on 
this  beautiful  and  attractive  plant.  There  are 
two  clumps  of  it  bv  the  stream  that  skirts  the 
rockery  here,  and  thev  have  been  much  admired 
by  every  one  who  has  seen  them  each  season 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Not,  at  anv  time  have 
the  plants  exceeded  15  inches  in  height  until 
this  summer.  This  July  several  of  the  shouts 
were  more  than  2  feet  high,  with  10  to  12 
inches  of  the  top  a  delightful  spray  of  from 
one  to  three  flowers  arising  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  I  attribute  the  special  length  of 
growth  to  the  weather  of  July  being  dull  and 
wet,  with  rain,  more  or  less,  on  25  days.  The 
plants  are  growing  in  a  south  aspect  in  the  full 
exposure  to  sunshine.  John  Urauhart,  Hoddam 
Castle   Gardens,   Eerlefrehan. 

Hard,  Over-ripe  Seed  Pota-tos  (see  p.  112).— I 
was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Stokes'  remarks  on 
Potatos.  I  always  select  May  Queen  for  pot 
and  frame  culture,  also  as  a  first  early  in  the 
open,  and  use  home  saved  with  very  good  re- 
sults. I  purchase  seed  from  mv  seedsman  and 
plant  out  of  doors  in  the  usual  way,  allowing 
the  tubers  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  thev 
are  fully  matured.  They  are  then  lifted  and  left 
on  the  ground  for  a  week  or  ten  days  until 
the  skins  are  quite  green,  when  they  are  stored 
in  boxes  in  a  frost-proof  shed.  In  December 
they  are  stood  in  boxes  to  sprout,  which  thev 
always  do  freely.  As  soon  as  they  are  ready  I 
disbud  the  shoots  to  two  and  plant  in  pots  and 
frames  during  January.  This  year  I  started 
lifting  new  Potatos  on  April  1.  IF.  S.  Barnll, 
Coombe   Collage,   Kingston  Hill. 

Mr.  Stokes,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks on  p.  112.  stated  that  the  "  sets  " 
were  greened.  As  a  result  of  my  own 
investigations  I  think  greening  is  detrimental. 
Chlorophyll  acts  as  a  preservative  and  Pears 
serve,  as  an  excellent  example  of  this,  for  when 
the  chlorophyll  has  disappeared  Pears  slo'wlj 
commence  to  decay.  What  is  true  of  Pears  is 
true  of  Potatos  in'  this  respect.  Hard  sets  are 
not  due  to  leaf-curl  or  to  over-ripeness,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  seed  has  been  "  well 
greened,"  in  other  words— preserved.  G.  Cham- 
1„  , ..  Uorticullural  Instructor,  Monmouthshire. 
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EOYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  S  and  9. — The  second  post-war 
..aut  imn  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society 
■was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinbarsn. 
on  these  dates.  Last  year  the  entries  totalled 
little  mora  than  one  half  Ihose  of  the  1015 
.show,  and  this  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent,  on  last  year's  figure.  Hardy 
fruits  were  below  the  usual  standard  at  these 
shows,  <  nd,  owing  no  doubt  tu  shortage  of  fuel 
.and  other  difficulties,  the  displays  of  horhouse 
fruits  were  also  inferior.  The  trade  exhibits, 
however,  and  also  the  very  creditable  display  of 
vegetables  made  by  allotment-holders  belonging 
to  the  Edinbiigh  and  District  Federation,  *  lio 
held  their  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  this 
-6how  for  the  second  time,  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  exhibition,  and  made  it  much 
■more  attraotive  from  the  spectacular  point  of 
view  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Tie- 
show  was  opened  by  the  Marchioness  of 
'Tweedale,  and  the  ga-te  receipts  were  slightly 
more  than  those  of  last  year. 

Fruit. — In  the  first  class  in  this  section — a 
table  of  tw  elve  dishes  of  fruit — there  were  two 
-entrants,  and  the  first  prize,  with  the  Laird  and 
Dickson  special  prize  of  silver  plate  (to  be  won 
three  times),  was  awarded  to  J.  Neilson,  Esq., 
of  Malhmce.  Castle.  Douglas  (gr.,  John  M. 
Stewart).  Mr.  Neilson's  fruits  were:  Apples, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch  and  Charles  Ross  (two 
dishes).  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (two  dishes),  Melon  Uni- 
versal ;  Nectarines  Pineapple,  and  Pit- 
maston  Orange  (two  dishes),  Peaches, 
•Sea  Eagle  (two  dishes).  Pears,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  and  Marguerite  Marillat 
(two  dishes),  and  Plums.  He  obtained  90$ 
points  out  of  n  possible  114  for  fruit,  and  10 
out  of  18  for  decoration-  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  oLher  entrain,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  MP..  Whittinghame,  East 
Lothian  (gr.,  Geo.  Anderson),  who  obtained  Sli 
points  outl  of  a  possible  108  for  fruit,  andl  9  out 
■of  18  for  decoration. 

In  the  second  class — six  bunches  of  Grapes 
^not  fewer  than  three  varieties,  and  not  more 
than  two  bunches  of  any  variety) — for  which 
there  were  also  two  entrants,  as  against  four 
las';  year,  the  first  prize,  with  the  Thomson 
Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes  (to  be  won  three 
times)  and  a  gold  badge,  also  fell  to  Mr.  Neil- 
son,  and  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
other  entrant,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well. Bart.,  of  Monreith,  Wigtownshire  (gr., 
Samuel  Gordtom).  The  points  awarded  to  Mr. 
Neilson's  exhibit  were  as  follows: 


x.  Madresfield  Court 
2. 

3.  Black  Hamburgh 
'4. 
&.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 

'6-  it  n 


Points 
awarded. 
8 
8t 
8 
71 
71 

7 


Maximum 
points 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 

56 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell    obtained    43J    points   for 
his  bunches  out  of  a  possible  of  54. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct  varieties. 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Lady  Violet 
Astor,  Meikleour  House.  Perthshire  (gr.,  J. 
Chisholm).  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
•Gosford,  East  Lothian  (gr.,  Wm.  Galloway), 
was  firsi  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. .  nd  Major  C.  L.  Gordon,  Threave 
House.  Castle  Douglas  (gr..  J.  Duff),  was  first 
for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  In  the 
single  bunch  classes  the  Karl  of  Wemyss  excelled 
for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Lady  Violet.  Astor  fcr 
Black  Hamburgh;  Gilbert  Ogilvy.  l'so..  Winton 
Castle.  East  Lothian  (srr.,  ,T.  M'Fadven).  for 
Alicante:  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  .T.  Balfour  for 
Madresfield  Court. 

J.  Neilson,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  one  white  fleshed  Melon,  .inrl  the  Rt.  lion, 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenfoord.  Midlothian  (gr  , 
A.  C.  Scott),  for  one  red-fleshed  Melon. 

In  the  single  dish  classes  for  indoor  fruit 
<except  Plums),    Sir   Herbert  Maxwell   excelled 
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for  Figs;  Sir  N.  H.  May,  Bughtrigg,  Cold- 
stream (gr.,  J.  Loan),  for  Pcoches  and  purple 
Plums;  D.  Landale,  Esq.,  Dalswinton.  Dumfries 
(gr.,  R.  Grigor),  for  Nectarines  the  Marchioness 
of  Tweedale,  Tester,  East  Lothian  (gr.,  A. 
M'Leod),  for  Apricots;  She  Earl  of  Wemyss  for 
gage  Plums;  Col.  Heywood  Lonsdale,  Market 
Drayton  (gr.,  J.  Mills),  for  yellow  Plums;  arid 
Major  C.  L.  Gordon  for  red  Plums. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit  grown  out-of-doors, 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  Apples,  five 
fruits  of  each,  ripe  or  unripe,  was  awarded  to 
Mn.jor  Gordon,  who  was  the  only  entrant,  and 
the  same  competitor  also  excelled  for  twelve 
varieties  of  Apples  growm  in  Scotland.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Eeri  of  Heme,  The  Hirsel,  Cold- 
stream (gr.,  D.  Black),  was  first  for  six  dessert 
Apples,  in  two  varieties,  fit  for  the  table,  grown 
in  Scotland.  In  the  single  dish  classes,  re- 
stricted to  Scottish  growers,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
excelled  for  Newaon  Wonder  and  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet;  Mr.  W.  T.  Landreth,  Coldstream,  for 
Irish  Peach;  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  for  James 
Grieve,  Sir  N.  H.  May  for  Worcester  Pearmain ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Stirling  Castle;  Sir 
Charles  Dalrymple,  Bar':.,  Newhailes,  Mid 
lothian  igr.,  A.  Wright),  for  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling; Major  Gordon  for  Emperor  Alexander, 
Golden  Spire,  and  Grenadier;  Lady  Violet  Astor 
for  Lord  Derby,  Lordl  Grosvenor,  ami  Lord  Suf- 
field;  and  Mr.  W.  Oormack,  Archerfield  Gar- 
dens, East  Lothian,  for  Warner's  King  and 
Dumelow's  SeedUng   (syn.  Wellington). 

For  Pears  grown  out  of  clojrs,  the  Earl  of 
Wenivss  was  first  for  six  varieties,  four  fruits 
of  each,  and  also  for  six  varieties  grown  in 
Scotland  In  the  single  dish  classes,  restricted 
to  Scottish  growers.  Lady  Violet  Astor  excelled 
for  Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  Williams"  Bon 
Chretien,  the  Marchioness  °f  Tweedale  for  Con- 
ference, the  Earl  o"  Wemyss  for  Dcvenne  du 
Cornice  and  Durondeau.  Mr.  T.  Landreth  for 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  the  Earl  of  Heme  tor 
Souvenir  de   Congres. 

Plan'.i.—  These  formed  a  small  section,  and 
the  first  prises  were  awarded  to  the  following: 
Mr  A  Archibald,  V.C.,  Leith,  for  dwarf  hardy 
Ferns-  John  Turner.  Esq.,  Inveralmond,  Mid- 
lothian (gr.,  J.  A.  Sword),  for  single  and  doable 
tuberous-i-eoted  Begonias  and  zonule  Pelar- 
goniums, A.  Dryburgh,  Esq.,  Gogar  Park,  Mid- 
lothian igr.,  A.  Findlay)  for  Fuchsias  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums. 

Cut  Flowers.— Ike  winners  of  the  first  prizes 
in  this  section  were: -Mr.  J.  Richardson  Pol- 
rr.ont,  for  Phloxes  and  Violas:  Mr.  D  Yvhite- 
law,  Laurencekirk,  for  Gladioli;  Mr.  A  Grant, 
Bo'ness,  for  collerette  and  single  Dahlias;  Sir 
N  H  May  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Kirkwood,  Crielf, 
for  Sweet  Peas ;  Mrs.  Reid,  Milnathort  (gr.  J. 
Pearson),  for  24  Roses  and  12  H.T.  Roses  re- 
spectively; Mrs.  Russell,  Newton  Mearns  for 
scarlet  or  crimson  Roses,  pink  Roses,  and  white 
Roses ;  Sir  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  Raith  (gr. 
D  M'Lean),  for  rambler  Roses;  Sir  Basil 
Montgomery,  Kinross  (gr.  R.  Fraser),  for  Roses 
in  vases  ;  Mr  W.  Hart.  Manor  House  Gardens, 
Dunbar,  for  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  and 
perpetual  "Malmaison"  Carnations;  Mr.  1-. 
M'Ccll  Preston,  Linlithgow,  for  fancy  and 
show  Pansies;  the  Earl  of  Home,  J.  Turner. 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  A.  Grant  for  early-flowering 
Chrvsai'themums  ;  Major  C.  L.  Gordon,  n.r 
Michaelmas  Daisies;  Mr.  J.  Stewart.  Alloa, 
for  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  :  Major  A.  D. 
Fop.bes,  Clovenfords  (gr.  J.  Cochrane),  for 
hardy  or  half-hardy  annuals;  J.  Ivory,  Esq.. 
Colin'ton  (gr.  J.  Coventry),  for  a  collection  <■! 
cut  flowers  (36  vases),-  and  Mr.  W.  HowTESON, 
Dolphinton.    for  Begonias. 
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Chrysanthemums ;    and   Mr.   A.    Grant,  for  col- 
lerette Dahlias. 

Vegetables. — The  first  prize  in  the  open  classes 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Gray,  Uddingstou,  and  he  was  also  placed 
first  for  Peas  and  long  Carrots.  First  honours 
fell  to  the  following  in  the  other  classes  — J . 
Neilson.  Esq.,  for  Cucumbers,  Celery,  and 
Parsnips;  J.  E.  B.  Cowper,  Esq.,  Gogar  House, 
Midlothian  (gr.  R.  W.  Dingwall),  for  Tomatos 
and  kidney  Potatos ;  Major  Aitken,  Chirnside 
(gi.  A.  Corsar),  for  French  Beans;  D.  Landale, 
Esq.  for  Broad  Beans,  and  12  varieties  of 
Potatos;  W.'S.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Luchie,  North 
Berwick  (gr.  J.  M.  Mason),  for  Brussels  Sprouts 
end  Cabbage;  Gilbert  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  for 
Cauliflower;  Mr.  P.  Lawrie,  Kirknewton,  Mid- 
lothian, for  Savoys;  J.  Turner,  Esq..  for  curled 
Greens  :  Mr.  T.  Nichol,  Earlston,  for  Lettuce  : 
Mr.  C.  Davidson,  Pencaitland,  Eastlothian.  for 
Beet ;  Mr.  H.  Cumming,  Rumbling  Bridge,  for 
stump  rooted  Carrots  and  yellow  Turnips: 
Major  G  L.  Gordon,  for  white  Turnips :  the 
Tit.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  for  Leeks;  Mr.  T. 
Watson,  Carluke,  for  Onions ;  Mr.  W.  Hunter, 
Dunbar,  for  round  Potatos;  and  Miss  Burton, 
Poltor,  Midlothian,  for  immune  Potatos. 

AWARDS  TO  NOVELTIES. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Rose  Marjorie  Bidheley,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  and  to 
Paeony-flwcred  Dahlia  Porthos,  exhibited  by- 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  September  White,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham ; 
Chrysanthemum  Lichfield  Purple,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield:  and  collerette 
Dahlias  Islay  and  Clva,  and  cactus  Dahlia  -46- 
botsford,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Edinburgh. 

NON-COMFETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  trade  ex- 
hibits : — Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Stosrie  and 
Stcri.ie,  Glencarse,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  for 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Tillie, 
Whyte  and  Co..  Edinburgh,  fcr  vegetables, 
etc.  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  for 
herbaceous  plants ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West 
Bromwich,  for  Ferns ;  and  Mr.  R.  LawRIE. 
Carnwath.  for  Begonias.  Silver-Gilt  Medals  to 
Messrs.  John  Downie.  Edinburgh,  for  Roses, 
Phloxes,  etc  :  Messrs.  John  Forbes  (Hawick) 
Limited,  for  Phloxes,  Pentstemons  and  her- 
baceous plants :  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Frasee 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants;  Messrs.  Laird  and  Dickson,  Edinburgh, 
for  her'baceous  plant-,,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath,  for  Carnations 
and  hybrid  pink  Allwoodii ;  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Brydon,  Darlington,  for  Roses;  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Junr..  Merstham,  for  herbaceous  plants;  and 
Mr.  James  Hay,  Edinburgh,  for  a  decorated 
dinner  table.  Bronze  Medal  to  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  and  Co..  for  Anemones. 


Open  Classes. 

Put  Flowers. — The  winners  of  the  first  prizes 
in  this  section  were :— Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson. 
Lid..  Belfast,  for  (a)  36  Roses  distinct:  'bl 
12  blooms  cf  any  red  or  crimson  Rose;  (c)  12 
any  white  Rose;'  and  (d)  12  garden  or  decora- 
tive Roses :  Messrs.  J.  Fatrley  and  Co. , 
Ca;rr.eyhill,  Fife  for  (a)  18  H.T.  Roses:  (b)  12 
of  any  pink  Rose  :  and  (c)  12  vases  of  Roses ; 
Sir  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  for  early-flowering 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  PANSY  AND  VIOLA 
("NORTHEASTERN   SECTION). 

This  society  held  a  show  in  connection  with 
the  Neweastle-ou-Tyne  Exhibition  on  Aug  31, 
Sept.  1-'-!,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  display. 
The  awards  were  as  under: — 

For  24  Violas:  First  prize  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bell,  Whitley  Bay.  with  a  fine  display,  equal 
at  least  to  that  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor 
at  the  International  Show  of  1912;  second,  Mr. 
G.  S.  W.  Harrison.  Walbotile-on -Tyne.  'lie' 
same  exhibitors  were  also  first  and  second  re- 
spectively in  the  class  for  cases  of  white  self 
Violas  and  one  of  yellow  self  Violas.  The  besi 
vase  of  edged  Violas  was  shown  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son; second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillipson.  For  a  vase  of 
dark  self  Violas  Mr.  Bell  was  placed  first; 
and  he  also  had  the  best,  vase  of  fancy  Violas; 
second,  Mr.  Harrison. 
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DUMFRIES    AND    DISTRICT    HORTICUL 
TTJRAL. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  August  28.  The 
show  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Landale  of  Dalswinton, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  Provost  S.  Arnott,  Maxwelltorwn.  The 
entries,  which  numbered  about  a  thousand  (in 
addition  to  those  in  the  honey  and  allotment 
sections,  arranged  respectively  by  the  South  of 
Scotland  Beekeepers'  Association  and  the  Dum- 
fries Burgh  Allotments  Association),  showed  a 
distinct  advance  in  numbers  and  quality  ever 
last  year.  Cut  flowers  and  Grapes,  especially, 
marked  a  grea.t  improvement,  and  some  splen- 
did exhibits  were  forthcoming.  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Hunter,  Moniaive,  exhibited!  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  for  which  a  special  award  was  made. 
Messrs.  Leaimont,  Hunter,  and  King,  T/d. . 
Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  exhibited  Dahlias. 
Sweet  Peas,  etc.  Mr.  John  Croall.  Dumfries, 
6howed  Sweet  Peas  and  other  flowers  and  iloral 
designs.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Dumfries, 
sent  Roses,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  Douievale, 
exhibited  Sweet  Peas  and  Tomatos. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  fine  considering  tl.e 
character  of  the  season  in  the  district,  and  -'ere 
much  better  than  last  year.  The  leading  class 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers  resulted 
in  a  spirited  competition,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  J.  Davidson,  Esq..  Summervilie  (gr.,  Mr  J. 
Wilson),  for  a  very  fine  exhibit.  H.  S.  Glad- 
stone, Esq.,  Capenoch  {gr.,  Mr.  D.  Campbell  i. 
was  a  good  second.  In  the  principal  class  for 
a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Major  Keswick,  Oow- 
hill  Tower  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  G.  M.  Murray),  was 
placed  first  for  magnificent  flowers.  Other 
leading  winners  for  cut  flowers  were  Mr  O. 
Airdrie.  Terregles  Gardens;  D.  Landale  Fsq. ; 
Major  Keswick;  .T.  Davidson,  Esq.;  Mr.  T.  J. 
James,  Carlisle;  W.  H.  Maxwell  Esq.,  Steilston 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Chalmers);  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Maxwell- 
Fruit  was  excellent,  though  some  classes  were 
weak  in  numbers,  owing  to  the  small  crop. 
Grapes  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  com- 
petition ir.ore  extensive  than  for  many  years  in 
Dumfries.  John  Primrose,  Esq.. '  Arundel. 
Maxwelltown  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Allan),  led  in  "he 
leading  Grape  class,  and  won  several  other  first 
prizes  in  the  section.  Other  prize-winners  were 
H.  S.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Col.  Sir  C.  Laurie,  Bt\, 
Maxwellton  House  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Maxey);  D. 
Landale,  Esq.;  and  Mr.    D.  Airdrie. 

Vegetables  were  good,  and  the  classes  well 
filled.  D.  Landale,  Esq.,  was  awarded  ':he  first 
prize  for  a  collection,  C.  Logan,  Esq..  bein-  a 
good  second.  The  "Courier  and  Herald''  cup 
offered  for  the  winner  of  most  points  in  Iho 
show  was  won  by  Mr.  D.  Landale;  Hie  "Stan- 
dard" ci;p  for  vegetables  grown  by  amateurs 
and  allotment  holders  by  Mr  D.  Wallett,  Castle 
Douglas;  the  cup  for  Cactus  Dahlias  by  Jlr. 
T.  J.  James;  the  cup  for  Gladioli  by  Mr.  II. 
Airdrie;  and  the  Dumfries  Burgh  Cup  for  the 
best  allotment  by  Mr.  T.  Douglas. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  was  good,  and 
constituted  a  considerable  advance  upon  last 
year.  A  sale  of  flowers  and  other  produce  was 
arranged  frr  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 


SANDY   AND  DISTRICT   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  26. — Sandy  Flower  Show  was  held  on 
this  date  in  the  grounds  of  Sandye  F'laoe,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Graves  The  weather  was 
beautifully  fine,  and  ihere  was  a  record  attend- 
ance of  upwards  of  18,000  visitors.  The 
amount  taken  at  the  gate  realised  £1,218  8s.  4d., 
which  also  constitutes  a  record. 

The  exhibits  in  the  horticultural  section,  not- 
withstanding the  sunless  and  wet  season,  pro- 
vided some  exceedingly  choice  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  in  most  cases  the  classes  were  well 
filled,  competition  being  very  keen.  The 
number  of  entries  in  the  dead  stock  section 
totalled  1,610. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  ex- 
hibited a  magnificent  group  of  ornamental  foli- 
age plants,  End  also  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  -were  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  both 
cases.  The  best  miscellaneous  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect   in  a  space  of  10  feet  by  10 


feet,  open  to  all,  except  nurserymen,  was  shown 
by  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  f.  Pateman) ;  2nd, 
-Major  Phipp  ;  3rd,  Francis  Ptm,  Esq.  For 
a  collection  of  vegetables  in  eight  distinct  varie- 
ties, there  were  no  fewer  than  14  entries,  and 
the  exhibits  were  considered  the  best  ever  seen 
at,  this  show.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  Irchester. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  For  a  collection  of  10 
dishes  of  hardy  fruit,  open  to  all,  C.  A.  Cain, 
Esq..  was  placed  1st  F.  Pym.  Esq.,  2nd.  and  A. 
Plowright  and  Son  3rd.  Mr.  Cain  was  also 
placed  1st  for  t.  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit.  Ibis 
exhibitor  was  'awarded  in  all  21  1st  prizes,  10 
2nd  prizes,  and  three  3rd  prizes.  Other  success- 
ful exhibitors  were  Major  I'hipps  Foster  Francis 
Pym,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Farley. 


GLASGOW     AND      WEST      OF     SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  1. — This  society  held  its  annual 
show  in  the  Saint  Andrew's  Halls,  Glasgow,  on 
the  1st  :nst.  The  entries  numbered  about  a 
thousand,  a  decrease  of  about  fifty  as  compared 
with  lasil  year.  The  exhibits  of  Roses  were 
very  good,  and  there  were  many  excellent  Sweet 
Peas.  rhe  prize  for  the  best  va.se  of  Poses  in 
the  show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Carle 
Crossmyloof;  Mrs.  Russell,  Newtwi-Mearns, 
was  also  a  prominent  exhibitor  of  Poses.  Sweet 
Peas  were  shown  finely  by  Mr  James  Paul, 
Killeam. 

The  premier  award  for  early  flowering  Chry- 
santhemums went  to  Mr.  John  Mason.  Drymen, 
and  another  successful  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  Mr.  Claude  Jenkins,  Cambuslang. 
The  displays  of  collerette,  cactus,  and  pompon 
Dahlias  were  very  good.  The  principal  prize- 
winners in  bis  section  were  Mr.  Smellie, 
Bushby,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  Cambuslang. 

The  exhibits  of  fruit  were  not  quite  so  good  as 
those  seen  at  some  former  shows,  bu."  fruit  frrm 
under  glass  was  of  more  than  average  quality. 
The  first  prize  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes  was 
won  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gord..n.  gandiener  to.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Hart.,  Mourcith.  Mr.  Gordon 
was  awarded  the  "Thomson"  Challenge  Cup. 
which  he  has  now  won  outiigh',  baring  gained 
it  on  three  successive  occasions.  The  entries 
in  the  classes  for  hardy  fruits  were  not 
numerous,  but  the  quality  in  most  cases  was 
excellent. 

The  vegetable  classes  constituted  an  impor- 
tant section  of  the  show;  lar-e  numbers  of  at- 
tractive exhibits  were  staged  by  well-known 
professional  and  amateur  growers,  while  in  ths 
classes  set  apart  for  allotment  holders  there 
wore  man-,-  creditable  entries.  In  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  John  Gray, 
Uddings   >n,  was  a  conspicuous  winner. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  show  as  a  whole 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  number  of  exhibits 
from  well-l  Mown  firms  in  'ho  seed  industry  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Outstanding  exhibits 
were  the  crllections  shown  by  Messrs.  Austin 
and  M'Aslan  Glasgow;  Messrs.  Dohbie  and  Co., 
Edinburgh;  and  Messrs.  Stbrrie  ond  Rtorrie, 
Glencarse,  Perthshire,  all  of  whom  were  given 
special  awards. 


ANSWERS    TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apples  Deformed  :  ./.  W.  The  deformity  is 
caused  by  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers;  you  will  notice  that  very  few  pips,  if 
any.  have  formed. 

Black  Ctrf.ant  Leaves  Discoloured:  A.  L. 
Your  Black  Currant  bushes  are  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  leaf-spot  fungus  (Gloeosporium 
ribis).  a  disease  which  sometimes  causes  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Gather  all  the  fallen 
leaves  and  burn  them.  During  the  winter 
spray  the  bushes  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (2  pounds  to  5  gallons  of  water)  before 
the  h-af  buds  expand,  and  next  spring  spray 
the  newly-expanded  foliage  with  weak  Bor 
deaux  mixture 


Brown  Tipped  Orchid  Leaves.— 0.  ■  The 
browning  of  the  tips  of  the  Odontoglossum 
leaves  suggest  that  the  plants  have  suffered  a 
severe  check,  caused  probably  by  a  low  tem- 
perature or  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere.  Impure  atmospheric 
conditions,  such  as  obtain  in  or  near  large 
manufacturing  districts,  will  also  sometimes 
cause  the  leaves  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Oncidiums  to  turn  brown. 

Chemistry  of  the  Garden. — /.  E.  H.:  We 
recommend  you  to  obtain  Chemistry  of  the 
Garden,  by  Herbert  H.  Cousins.  This  work 
may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  de- 
partment post  free  for  Is.  6d. 

Diseased    Plants  :       A.   L.    S.     Climatic    con-i 
ditions  may  have  favoured  the  spread  of  fun- 
gous disease  in  your  garden,   but  in  all  pro-  | 
babiliiy   poor   cultivation   and    the    presence* 
of    abundance    of    weeds    are    chiefly    respon- 1 
sible  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  plants. 
The  fungus  on  the  Groundsel  is  Bremia  lac-  I 
tucae;  the  rust  on  the  Spurge  is  a  species  of 
Melampsora;    the   black    spot   on  the    Rose    is 
caused    by   Actimonema;    while    the    spotting 
on  the  Strawberry  leaves  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  species  of  Mycosphaerella.     In  each 
case  a  distinct  species  of  fungus  is  present  and 
confined    to    the    particular    plant.     An    effort 
should  be  made  to  thoroughly  clear  the  garden 
of  weeds  and  to  trench  and  manure  all  vacant 
ground  in  the  autumn. 

Eggs  on  an  Apple  Shoot  :  F.  L.  C.  The  eggs 
are  those  of  the  Lackey  Moth  (Chssiocampaj 
neustria).  It  is  necessary  to  destroy  all  the' 
bands  of  eggs  and  to  spray  the  plants  next 
spring  with  an  arsenical  wash.  Thick  grease 
bands  placed  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
will  prevent  any  of  the  larvae  that  may  be 
on  the  ground  from  ascending  again. 

Gardener's  Notice  to  Remove  from  Cottage. 
— E.  M.  D.:  Your  employer  cannot  turn  youl 
out  of  the  cotitage  until  you  are  able  to 
obtain  suitable  accommodation  for  yourself 
and  family.  The  length  of  notice  to  quit  his 
service  depends  upon  the  arrangements  made 
when  you  were  engaged. 

Gumming  of  Peach  Trees. — ./.  D.  B.  ■■  The  an-  I 
healthy  condition  of  the  tree  is  due  to  gum- 
ming. The  tree  may  have  received  some  j 
injury,  or  the  knife  may  have  been  used  too 
freely  during  pruning  operations-  Gumming 
sometimes  occurs  at  the  junction  of  stock/ 
and  scion  when  a  proper  nnion  has  not  been 
effected. 

Heating  Apparatus  for  a  Small  Greenhouse. 
— /.  B.  G. :  It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a 
hot  water  apparatus  in  which  heat  may  be- 
generated  by  paraffin  or  some  similar  oil. ', 
An  apparatus  of  this  character  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  one  in  which  coal  or  coke  is  th© 
heating  medium.  We  believe  Messrs.  Toope> 
and  Son  (The  Boat  House.  Kew  Bridge,  Kew, 
Surrey)  will  be  able  to  advise  you  on  this- 
matter.  „  r 

NAMES  of  Fruits:  A.  C.  The  Gooseberries 
must  have  been  dead  ripe  when  packed,  con- 
sequently they  reached  as  in  a  more  or  less 
pulped  condition,  and  it  was  impossible  to- 
determine   the  varieties. 

Palm  Sesds.— .4.  G.  N.:  Your  best  plan  will  be- 
to  place  the  Palm  seeds  in  partly  decayed 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  box  or  pan  and 
place  the  pan  over  a  bottom  heat  of  70° 
to  80°  Fahr.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  ger- 
minate put  them  in  small  pots  in  a  moder- 
ately sanely  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  As 
the  Palms  are  of  tropical  kinds,  a  stove  tem- 
perature will  be  necessary  for  them,  and 
while  they  are  in  a  voung  state  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
in  a  position  near  the  roof-glass. 


Communications  Received.— R.  A. — J.  P — G.  L.. 
— S.  O.— J.  A— D.  M.  T.— C.  A.  B.— W.  A.— A.  A.— I 
E.  A.— F.  D.— F.  O.— W.  W.—F.  T— W.  J.  F—  G.  R.  N. 
— C.  F.— W.  H.  D—  A.  E.  S.— F.  K.  W.—W.  K.— R  and' 
Co.— I.  L.  R._E.  F.  A—  T.  B  — K.  S.— W.  C— C.  G.  A.—  ' 
Tennis  Court— G.  W.  R.  S.— W.  E.— T.  P.— E.  II.  J.—  A. 
E.  J.— H.    S    B.— J.    M— J.    H— N.    S.— W.  J. 
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Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduoed  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
yeans   a-t   Greenwich   54.3°. 

Actual    Temperature: — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oflioe,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  September  22, 
10  a.m.;    Bar.    30.16,    temp.    62°.     Weather— Dull, 


The     survey     of     West     of 
The  Orchard    England  orchards  promoted 
Survey  of  the    bv    the    Horticultural    Divi- 
Wes*  sion     of     the      Ministry     of 

of  England.  Agriculture  and  by  the  Re- 
search Station  at  Long' 
Ashton  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Captain  Wellington  before  the  Agricultural 
Section  at  the  British  Association.  Captain 
Wellington  was  one  of  Dr.  Keeble's  chief 
colleagues  at  the  Ministry,  and  did  most 
valuable  work  in  'promoting  horticulture  at 
the  Ministry.  In  his  account  of  the  orchard 
survey.  Captain  Wellington  drew  attention 
to  the  two  different  types  of  fruit  growing 
practised  in  this  country.  The  one — inten- 
sive fruit  farming — consists  in  cultivating 
fruit  as  the  chief  crop.  On  such  holdings, 
which  range  from  2  or  3  up  to  500  or  1,000 
acres,  whatever  the  other  crops  may  be, 
fruit  crops  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the 
holding.  The  second  type — extensive  fruit 
farming — consists  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
generally  over  only  a  small  area  and  in 
grass  orchards ;  in  these  farms  fruit  occupies 
a  subordinate  position  and  the  area  devoted 
to  it  rarely  exceeds  10  acres.  As  Captain 
Wellington  pointed  out  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation adopted  in  these  systems  differ  funda- 
mentally from  one  another.  The  intensive  fruit 
grower  cultivates  his  fruit  in  as  thorough  a 
manner  as  his  capital  and  labour  allow.  He 
cultivates  his  land,  manures,  prunes  and 
sprays  his  trees  and  attends  closely  to  the 
business  of  marketing.  The  farm  orchardist, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  pays  little  regard 
to  the  trees  in  his  orchard,  seldom  prunes  and 
rarely  sprays  them,  and  not  infrequently 
allows  his  cattle  to  damage  the  trees,  pay- 
ing more  heed  to  grass  keep  which  the 
orchard  land  provides  than  to  the  trees 
therein.  Any  crop  which  comes  he  takes 
and  disposes  of  it  with  but   little  knowledge 


of  markets  or  values.  When  he  replants  in 
the  place  of  dead  trees  he  is  not  generally- 
careful  in  the  choice  of  varieties,  and  hence 
his  orchard  is  apt  to  contain  an  unduly 
large  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
worthless.  This  latter  type  of  farm  orchard- 
ing is  practised  largely  in  western  counties 
—Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth  and  Wilts.  Captain 
Wellington  estimates  the  area  of  farm 
orchards  in  these  counties  at  upwards  of 
80,000  acres,  and  states  that  the  survey  will 
show  that  for  every  acre  of  Apples  and  Pears 
cultivated  in  a  proper  manner,  there  is  to  be 
found  an  acre  or  more  improperly  cultivated. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  area  of  these  farm  orchards  is 
undergoing  a  rapid  reduction  estimated  as 
amounting  to  some  27,500  acres  since_  1910. 
These  extensively  cultivated  orchards  in  the 
west  date  far  back,  and  many  orchards  of 
this  type  were  established  in  times  when 
culinary  and  dessert  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  had  but  little  commercial  value.  The 
fruit  trees  were  planted  in  ipart  to  supply  the 
homestead,  but  chiefly  for  the  manufacture 
of  cider,  in  most  cases  for  the  farm  hands— 
but  sometimes  for  sale  off  the  farm.  The 
decay  of  this  payment  by  way  of  perquisite 
set  in  ten  years  ago,  and  it  received  its 
death  blow  bv  the  orders  of  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Board  prohibiting  the  giving  of  cider 
as  a  perquisite  for  which  deduction  of  wages 
could  be  made.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  of  custom  many  farmers,  in  replant- 
ing, have  substituted  commercial  varieties 
far 'cider  varieties.  The  situation  10  to_  15 
years  ago  was  that  large  quantities  of  cider 
were  made  on  the  farm  for  home  consump- 
tion, in  certain  farms  also  sufficient  trees 
of  a  variety  were  grown  and  the  fruit  sold  to 
manufacturers  of  standard  quality  ciders, 
and  a  little  fruit  found  its  way  to  the  market 
in  times  when  the  home  crop  was  short. 
For  many  years  about  this  period  the  prices 
realised  far  such  poor  quality  fruit  as  was 
growing  in  the  farm  orchards  were  very 
low — say  £1  10s.  per  ton,  and  with  such'  a 
price  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmer 
took  but  little  interest  in  his  fruit.  Captain 
Wellington  regards  the  farm  orchards  at 
the  present  time  as  a  menace  to  the  extensive 
fruit  grower ;  for  the  low  quality  produced 
from  the  farm  orchard  can  be  put  on  the 
market  at  a  price  which  may  cause  a  slump 
to  all  except  the  highest  quality  fruit.  The 
restrictions  of  im(ports  of  fruit  which  took 
olace  during  the  war  have  had  this  effect  that 
it  has  placed  an  inflated  value  on  the  poor 
class  of  fruit  grown  by  the  farm  orchardist. 
who  has  learned  how  to  market  his  goods. 
Captain  Wellington  attributes  the  neglected 
state  of  many  west  country  farm  orchards 
to  economic  causes  and  to  lack  of  skilled 
knowledge  of  orchard  management.  He  be- 
lieves that  neglect  is  due  less  to  the  form  of 
tenure — short-term  agreements — to  which 
farmers  are  apt  to  ascribe  it — than  it  is  to 
the  fact  that  the  covenants  and  agree- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenant  are 
no  longer  observed  in  practice.  "  If  ten- 
ants had  carried  out  what  they  had  agreed 
to  do,  and  if  landlords  had  kept  their  tenants 
up  to  the  mark,"  the  present  neglect  would 
not  have  occurred.  Short-term  tenancies 
are  deterrents  of  renovation  rather  than 
cause  of  neglect.  In  any  case,  if  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Agricultural  Act  permitting 
the  Evesham  custom  to  be  applied  to  certain 
portions  of  a  holding  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  farm  orchard  this  reason  for  failure  to  re- 
novate the  orchard  will  disappear.  With 
that  gone  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
munerative market  for  some  years  to  come, 


the  only  need  is  to  make  good  the  present 
lack  of  skilled  management.  The  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  survey  therefore  recommend 
that  energetic  steps  be  taken  to  supply  in- 
struction through  the  County  Horticultural 
staffs,  particularly  in  the  planting  of  orchards, 
the  choice  of  varieties,  methods  of  renovation 
and  of  cultivation.  Whether  growing  for 
cider  can  be  restored  is  doubtful.  It 
could,  if  proper  co-operative  methods  were 
introduced,  but  this  is  bound  to  prove 
difficult.  Captain  Wellington  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  extensive  system  of  fruit 
growing  must  be  improved,  and  the  cost  of 
production  in  intensive  fruit  growing  must 
be  reduced,  and  that  then  the  interests  of 
the  two  sections  will  not  be  so  antagonistic 
as  thev  are  to-day,  but  will  lend  support 
to  one  another  in  establishing  a  flourishing 
industry. 

End   of  Summer   Time Public   clocks   are  to 

resume  Greenwich  time  as  from  3  a.m.  (summer 
time)   on  September  27. 

Gift  of  a  Rock  Garden  for  a  Public  Park.— 
Sir  Alexander  Walker  has  generously  offered  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  formation  and  plant- 
ing of  a  rock  garden  in  the  Bellfield  Park,  Kil- 
marnock, which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bell- 
field  Trust.  A  letter  to  this  effect  was  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Trust,  held  on  September  13, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to 
thank  Sir  Alexander  Walker  for  his  generosity. 

Kew  Gardens.— One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  features  at  Kew  at  the  present  time  is 
a  large  bed  near  the  large  Palm  house,  planted 
with  Montbretias  and  Watsonia  Menana  var. 
Ardernei.  The  same  bed  has  been  interesting 
for  a  long  season  for  the  Montbretias  and  Wat- 
sonia follow  a  display  of  Lilium  regale  and 
is  a  good  example  of  how  a  beautiful  floral 
display  may  be  maintained  over  a  long  period 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects.  the 
Kniphofias  on  the  terrace  near  the  T  range  ot 
plant  houses,  have  been  and  still  are  very  fine. 
Kniphofias  are  usually  extra  fine  in  wet  summers, 
as  these  plants  enjoy  plenty  of  moisture  during 
their  growing  season;  although  damp  is  then- 
greatest  enemy  during  winter. 

Appointment  of  Horticultural  Superintendent 
for  Middlesex  —The  Middlesex  County  Council 
has  appointed  Mr.  James  Lawson  horticultural 
superintendent  for  the  county.  No  fewer  than 
335  applications  were  received  for  the  post, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Fruit-growing  and  market- 
gardening  form  very  important  industries  m 
Middlesex,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Metropolis 
ensures  a  favourable  market  for  the  growers. 
The  county  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing 
the  services  of  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  best  methods  of  fruit-growing  and  market- 
gardening,  for  Mr.  Lawson's  experience  in  the 
Swanley  district  extends  over  many  years,  and 
his  success  as  a  fruit  grower  has  been  demon- 
strated at  the  chief  exhibitions;  he  has  won 
the  RH.S.  Gold  Medal  for  exhibits  of  fruit 
on  four  occasions.  Mr.  Lawson  is  well  know* 
at  the  Metropolitan  and  other  important  allows, 
and  his  genial  personality  will  be  a  valuable, 
asset  in  his  new  post.  He  was  trained  at 
Kihnaird  Castle,  Forfar,  and  heTias  M  ^ 
posts  of  garden  superintendent  at  Btudiey 
51  for  three  years  and  at  Swanley  College 
for  nine  years.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  managed  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons 
fruit  nursery  at  Eynsford,  in  tile  Swanley 
district. 

The  Unseasonable  Weather.— Exceptionally 
low  temperatures  for  so  early  a  period  111  the 
autumn  were  recorded  over  a  large  part  oftw 
United  Kingdom  during  Sunday  night,  the  lHtii 
inst.  as  a  result  of  the  clear  skies  and  a  odia 
northerly  wind  originating  near  the  Arctic  m.  le. 
Frost  was  recorded  at  several  places 
including  Howden  (Yorks),  Manchester, 
Ross-on-Wye,  South  Famborough,  and  Ken- 
son.    During       the       day       the        maximum 
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was  below  60  deg.  throughout  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  failing  to  pass  the 
remarkably  low  level  of  47  deg.  at  Nairn,  where 
hail  showers  occurred.  In  the  south  the  highest 
figure  registered  was  only  65  deg.  at  Folkestone. 
Torrential  rains  have  "fallen  in  many  places 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week.  On  Tuesday, 
the  rainfall  at  Margate  measured  2.33  inches, 
while  several  other  stations  recorded  a  fall  of 
more  than  one  inch. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Meetings. 
— The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  com- 
menced its  work  for  the  season  1920  on  Mon- 
day last,  when  the  Floral  Committee  me':,  at 
Essex  Hall,  and  the  General  Committee,  later 
in  the  day,  at  35,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  On  the  following  day  the  society  held 
a  small  exhibition  of  early  flowering  Chrysan- 
themums (see  p.  160)  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at  Vin- 
cent Square.  Raisers  of  new  Chrysanthemums 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  N.C.S.  holds  its  meetings  on  Mondays, 
and  the  dates  are:  October  4.  October  1^. 
November  15,  November  29,  and  December  13." 
These  meetings  are  held  at  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  at  3  p.m.,  and  members  of  the 
society  are.  admitted  about  3.30  p.m.  There 
is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule  :  on  the 
occasion  of  the  society's  chief  exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tues- 
day, November  2,  when  the  Floral  Committee 
will  meet  in  the  same  hall  at  11  a.m.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Society's  Executive  Committee  will 
be  held  at  35,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den; at  fi  p.m.,  on  October  25,  November  15, 
and  December  13. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew.— Nurserymen 
and  others  who  grow  Gooseberry  bushes  for 
sale  should  watch  their  bushes  very  closely  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Owing  "to  the"  wet 
summer  these  bushes  are  making  much  fresh 
growth  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  a  result, 
numerous  cases  of  American  Gooseberry  Mildew 
are  occurring.  Such  cases  should  be"  at  once 
notified  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  re- 
quired by  the  American  Gooseberrv  Mildew 
Order  of  1919.  so  that  the  Ministry  may  be 
assured  that  proper  measjres  to  check  the 
further  spread  of  the  disease  are  taken.  In  cases 
where  nurserymen  and  others  do  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Order,  the  Ministry 
has  .  no  alternative  but  to  prosecute  the 
offenders.  Notification  is  not  essential  unless 
bushes  are  grown  for  sale.  The  fact  that  a 
nurseryman  reported  the  presence  of  the 
disease  on  his  premises  in  previous  years,  does 
not  excuse  him  from  again  reporting  should  it 
reappear   during    the  present    season. 

The  Ontario  Apple  Crop.— The  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ontario  Government  reports 
that  the  Apple  market  is  livelier  than  for  several 
years  past.  Many  orchards  are  heavily  laden 
with  Northern  Spy  and  other  popular  varieties 
and  good  prices  are  being  offered.  A  crop  esti- 
mated at  8.000  barrels,  owned  by  a  number  of 
growers  near  Wellington,  sold  for  nine  shillings 
a  barrel  on  the  trees,  without  any  expense  to  the 
orchardists.  Other  Apple-growers  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county  have  received  as  much  as  £1  a 
barrel  for   Nos.    1  and  2,  f.o.b. 

Mr.  George  Caselton.—  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  late  in  1917  a  fund  was  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Mr.  George  Caselton, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Gardens,  who  had  been  practically  bed-ridden 
for  several  years  and  v.  hose  only  income  at  that 
time  was  the  £20  per  annum  received  from  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  a 
small  amount  every  week  from  a  club  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  'fund  was  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Green,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Curtis,  all  officers  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  The  sum  obtained  by  donations, 
in  amounts  varying  from  a  few  shillings  to  £20, 
totalled  £140  Is.  6d.  Part  of  this  sum  was 
placed  on  deposit  and  realised  £2  5s.  9d.  by  way 
of  interest,  while  rebate  on  unused  cheques  came 
to  Is.  5d.,  making  a  total  on  the  receipt  side  of 
£142  8s.  8d.  The  sum  of  £141  Is.  6d.  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.   Caselton  at  the  rate  of  £1  per 


week,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  acting  as  almoner. 
Postages  and  cheque  'book  charges  came  u> 
£1  7s.  2d.  The  fund  has  now  been  closed  and 
the  accounts  duly  audited  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bart- 
lett,  who  reports  that  it  is  somewhat  unusual  for 
a  fund  of  this  character  to  pay  out  a  larger  sum 
than  was  received  in  donations.  It  should  be 
added  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Linford  supplied  the  neces- 
sary printing,  free  of  charge,  and  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  N  C.  S. 
Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  J.  Green,  R.  H. 
Witty.  J.  Linford  and  C.  H.  Curtis  were  heartily 
thanked  for  their  work  in  connection  with  this 
relief  fund.  We  understand  that  although  Mr. 
Caselton  is  still  confined  to  his  bed,  his  imme- 
diate financial  needs  are  not  so  great  as  they 
were  in  1918  and  1919.  as  he  has  received  a  small 
legacy  which  will  bring  him  in,  for  about  a  year, 
an  amount  very  similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
fund  referred  to.  Mr.  Caselton  is  deeply  grate- 
ful to  all  who  have  come  to  his  assistance  durino- 
his  illness  and  distress. 

Fungus  Foray  in  Somersetshire.— The  twenty- 
fourth  Autumn  Fungus  Foray  conducted  by  the 
British  Mycological  Society  "will  be  held 'from 
Monday,  September  27,  to  "Saturday,  October  2, 
at  Minehead,  Somersetshire.  Members  win 
assemble  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Minehead.  on 
Monday,  September  27.  Inclusive  terms 
have  been  arranged  at  15s.  6d.  a  day.  Those 
who  have  not  already  booked  their  rooms  should 
write  to  the  Manager,  stating  if  single  or  double 
rooms  are  wanted.  The  following  Meetings  and 
Excursions  have  been  arranged  : — Mondav. 
September  27,  Council  meeting  at  8.45  p.m.  On 
Tuesday,  September  28.  a  start  will  be  made 
from  the  Hotel  at  10  o'clock.  Members  will  be 
taken  by  motor  char-a-bancs  to  the  Horner 
Woods.  In  the  evening  at  8.45  trie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  accounts.  a  resolution 
to  increase  the  annual  subscription  to  £1.  the 
election  of  officers  and  council,  the  place  for 
next  year's  meeting  or  meetings,  and  any  other 
matters  members  wish  to  bring  forward.  On 
Wednesday.  September  29,  members  will  leave  at 
12  o'clock  for  the  woods  at  Selworthv  and  in 
the  evening,  at  8.45,  Mr.  T.  Petch  will 
deliver  his  presidential  address  on  Fungi 
Parasitic  on  Scale  Insects.  On  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  Porlock  Woods  will  be  visited,  and 
papers  read  during  the  evening  will  be  on  The 
Action  of  Gravity  on  the  Fungi,  by  Dr.  Harold 
Wager,  F.R.S.  ;  "The  Genus  Ganoderma  (Karst) 
Pat,  by  Mr.  Carleton  Rea  ;  and  The  Mveorhiza 
of  Orchids,  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsbottom.  There  will 
also  be  an  exhibition  of  A  Yeast  (Medusomvces) 
Cultivated  in  Tea.  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsbottom. 
On  Friday,  October  1,  members  will  leave  Mine- 
head  Station  at  11.20  a.m.  for  Dunster,  returning 
by  3.56  or  6.32  train  :  the  papers  for  the  even- 
ing will  be  on  The  Audibility  of  the  Puffing  in 
the  Larger  Discomycetes,  by  Prof.  A.  H.  R. 
Buller;  and  The  Sporulating  Gonidia  of  Evernia 
Prunastri.  Ach,  bv  Mr.  R.  Paulson;  to  be 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  A  Canvas  Destroy- 
ing Fungus,    by   Mr.   .1.   Ramsbottom. 

Results  of  Experiments  with  Rock  Phosphates. 
— Owing  to  the  changed  economic  conditions 
and  to  a  certain  extent  to  other  reasons,  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic  Bessemer  pro- 
cess is  no  longer  a  sound  proposition.  This 
process  has  given  place  to  the  basic  open  hearth 
method,  and  the  resulting  basic  slag  is  of  low 
grade.  The  old  basic  Bessemer  slag,  containing 
from  3f>-4  4  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  be- 
longs to  the  past,  andl  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  an  open  hearth  basic  slag,  containing  only 
from  12.26  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  introduo'ion  of  fluor- 
spar into  the  furnace,  a  very  lanje  proportion 
of  the  open  hearth  basic  slag  has  a  solubility 
in  citric  acid  of  from  10-30  percent.,  compared 
with  80.90  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  basic  Bes- 
semer slags.  Tt  is  clear  that  the  supply  of 
open  hearth  basic,  slag  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  demand,  and  it  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  give  due  consideration  to  other  sources 
of  insoluble  phosphates.  Experiments  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  five  years  on  meadow  hay 
at  nine  different  experimental  stations  in 
Essex  Have  shown   that   rock  or  mineral   phos- 


phates, particularly  the  North  African  phos- 
phates, are  capable  of  giving  results  practically 
as  good  as  those  secured  with  the  best  grade 
of  basic  Bessemer  slag,  and,  on  the  whole,  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  open 
hearth  fluorspar  basic  slag.  In  the  Essex  ex- 
periments an  initial  dressing  of  the  various 
phosphates,  equivalent  to  200  lbs.  of  phos- 
phorio  acid,  was  given,  and  during  a  period  of 
five  years  there  has  been  no  further  mammal 
treatment.  The  results  show  that  on  "  sour  *' 
soils  rock  phosphates  are  strictly  comparable 
with  the  best  grades  of  basic  slag.  During 
exceptionally  dry  years,  the  high  soluble  slag 
has  in  some  cases  a  slight  advantage,  but  on 
an  average  of  five  years  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  two  types  of  phosphates.  On 
soils  well  supplied  with  chalk  the  high  soluble 
slags  have  an  appreciable  advantage,  parti- 
cularly during  dry  years,  but  even  under 
such  '  circumstances,  rook  phosphates  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  open  hearth  basic  slag.  It 
may  fairly  be  argued  that  if  rock  phosphates  do 
so  Well  under  the  dry  conditions  existing  in 
Essex,  then  the  results  are  capable  of  consider- 
sable  application.  The  best  types  of  rock  phos- 
phates for  direct  application  are  Gafsa, 
Algerian,  Tunisian,  and  Egyptian.  Just  at 
present  there  is  considerable  difficul'ry  in  secur- 
ing adequate  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphates,  but  there  are  enormous  de- 
posits in  North  Africa,  and  when  conditions 
adjust  themselves,  it  should  be  possible  to  place 
on  •the  market  large  quantities  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  phosphate  considerably  less  than  that 
at  present  charged  for  basic  slag. 

Apple  The  Premier.  —  This  new  Apple  is* 
dessert  and  not  a  culinary  variety,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription  under  the  illustration  in  Fig.  59. 
Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.— Satur- 
day October  2.— Peebles  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show;  Innerleithen  and  Traquarr 
Society's  Show. 

The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Seventy-Five 
Years  Ago.— Prevention  of  disease  ni 
polaf„,  —Some  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the 
probable  advantage  of  dusting  Potatos  with 
slaked  lime,  when  they  are  pitted.  It  may  be 
well  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  we  do  not  see 
what  the  lime  is  to  do,  beyond  drying  some- 
what the  surface  of  the  tubers.  .  Another  im- 
portant question  is,  whether  applications  of  salt 
either  naturally,  as  from  the  vicanity  of  the 
ocean,  or  artificially  as  in  manure  ^^JS 
tendency  to  keep  the  murrain  off.  VVe  altadea 
to  this  matter  last-  week,  and  then  asked  for 
oforn'ation.  It  then  appeared  that  two  inde 
pendent  observers,  one  in  England  and  the  otlie, 
i,  Flanders,  had  remarked  that  Potato  fields 
near  Ae  sea  were  unaffected.  A  corespondent 
has  since  directed  our  attention  to  a  statement 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  the  crop  is 
entirely  free  from  disease  wherever  sea-weed  ho. 
been  used  for  manure.  Is  this  true.'  Out  W 
of  Thanet  friends  can  easily  answer  this 
question  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Ives  of  Gold- 
h  11  near  Gerard's  Cross,  Bucks,  informs  us 
that  last  winter  he  sowed  about  2  cwt.  of  salt 
to  the  acre  on  his  field,  and  afterwards  chalked 
t  This  field,  earlv  in  the  spring,  was  planted 
■ith  Potatos.  four 'or  five  sorts,  and  the  result 
a  been  that  while  his  neighbours  have  lost 
more  than  half  their  Potatos  from  the  fatal 
disease  his  Potatos  have  in  a  great,  measure 
es  aped-  He  adds  that  the  hanlm  is  seized 
antThe  had  feared  at  one  time  that  he  should 
u-  «..rt^  vpt  verv  few  01  the  tnneis  hic 
°eT  affected'  He  has  liken  up  40  bushels  wifli, 
out  a  peck  of  bad  ones.  He  attributes  his 
Access  to  the  use  of  cMk  and  sail  the  one 
absorbing  the  wet  and  the  other  , acting  asj 
preservative  against  infection,  He  has  oj  acres 
S  U  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  sowed  more  sa  t 
he  should  have  had  a  better  crop  .till.  His 
soil  is  a  sharp  gravel.  On  the  other  hand  a 
correspondent,  whose  gardener  by  mistake 
dressed  his  ground  with  7  cwt.  of  salt  instead 
of  2  cwt.  as  ordered,  finds  no  advantage  in  the 
application.  But  here  the  over-dose  may  itself 
have  done  the  mischief.— Cord.  Chron.a  Sept. 
27,  1845. 
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TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


A    NEW   CHINESE   LILY. 

In  your  issue  of  March  6,  1920,  p.  115,  Mr. 
Grove,  describing  a  new  Lily  from  Kansu, 
states  that  the  only  bulb  of  this  plant 
originally  came  from  me.  May  I  say 
what  I  know  about  it?  In  1908  Pro- 
fessor Fischer  von  Waldheim,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Garden  at 
St.  Petersburg,  sent  me  some  Lily  seeds  saved 
in  those  gardens,  and  labelled  Lilium  Browni 
kansuense.  A  small  'batch  of  bulbs  was  raised 
from  them,  the  first,  of  which  flowered  in  1912, 
producing  one  flower.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
much  like  that  of  Lilium  regale,  as  figured  in 
Grove's  Lilies,  especially  the  stigma,  which  is 
almost  like  a  Mushroom.  I  kept  only  that 
bulb;  the  others  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  specialist.  Grown  in  a  tub  and  kept 
dry  in  winter,  my  bulb  again  flowered  in  1913, 
magnificently  this  time.  It  did  not  produce 
seeds  or  offsets  here.  This  is  the  bulb  Mr. 
Grove  writes  about.  The  plants  sent  to  Eng- 
land also  flowered  in  1913.  My  correspondent 
reported  about  them,  saying  that  in  all  essen- 
tial details  they  appeared  identical  with  L. 
regale,  only  they  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
purple  on  the  style,  which  he  did  not  notice  in 
any  of  his  plants  of  L.  regale;  but  this  differ 
ence    seemed    an    insignificant    one. 

From  St-  Petersburg  I  heard  that  their  Lilies 
originally  came  from  Kansu.  They  were 
brought  home  by  one  of  their  travellers  and 
explorers.  Mr.  Grove's  bulb  is  not  one  of  the 
cross  between  Lilium  sulphureum  and  L.  re- 
gale  rj  which  I  made  in  1913.  and 
which  flowered  in  1916.  Before  the  seeds  of 
that  cross  ripened,  the  bulb  was  on  its  way  to 
England.     F.    Sell.    Obrrralmxtein. 


PLANT      NOTES. 

MARICA  COERULEA. 

This  beautiful  member  of  the* Irideae,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  is  not  quite  hardy,  but  may  be  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  where  a  minimum  temperature 
of  45°  is  maintained  in  winter.  Its  roots 
should  'be  kept  almost  dry  from  November  till 
March,  but  water  should  "be  given  occasionally 
during  the  latter  month,  and  the  supply  of 
tepid  water  increased  as  fresh  growth  begins, 
until  it  reaches  an  abundant  and  warmer  sup- 
ply as  soon   as  the  buds  appear   in   July. 

'Nearly  allied!  as  it  is  to  the  Tigridias,  ii 
differs  from  them  in  possessing  rhizoniatous 
roots:  and  it  is  not  herbaceous,  but  retains  its 
Iris-like  foliage  throughout  the  year. 

Its  petals,  six  in  number,  are  coloured  very 
richly,  and  the  three  smaller  of  them  cnrled  in 
a  singular  manner,  display  the  richest  tones 
of  purple  on  a  creamy  white  ground,  whilst  the 
three  outer  petals  are  pure  amethystine  blue, 
of  a  tint  which  is  difficult  to  represent  by  any 
pigment. 

Both  the  clows  of  the  outer  and  the  inner 
segments  are  wonderfully  tigered  with  deep 
crimson-brown  on  an  apricot  ground,  forming  a 
distinct  central  cup.  Like  the  Tigridias,  each 
blossom  lasts  but  a  day,  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  succession  from  a  slight,  erect  scape, 
during  July  and  August. 

The  stigmas  are  petaloid,  and  the  leaves  are 
li  inch  iii  breadth,  the  whole  plant  reaching 
twenty  inches  in  height.  The  cultivation  of  this 
nuc  and  lovely  flower  is  not  difficult,  if  its  need 
of  rest  in  winter  and  increasing  water  and  sun- 
shine in  spring  is  borne  in  mind. 

Repotting  is  best  done  directly  the  plant  has 
bloomed  (i.e.,  in  the  early  autumn),  when  the 
roots  mnv  be  divided  if  necessary.  A  mixture 
of  good  loam,  with  sand  and  charcoal  in  small 
lumps,  forms  a  suitable  compost  ;  no  animal 
manure  should  be  added,  hut  weak  soot-water 
in  a  clear  state  may  he  given  once  a  week,  with 
clear  wafer  between  each  dose,  always  in  a  hike 
W"'-i  stale  dnrirn-  flu-  summer. 

The  breadth  of  the  flower  is  between  throe  and 
four   inches. 

Marica  coerulea  is  sometimes  called  Cvpella 
coerulea,  under  which  name  it  is  illustrated  in 
Hot.  Mag.,  <ab.  5,612.       J.  I.   Richmond. 


JASMINUM. 

The  various  Jasmrines  are  favourite  plants 
bo/h  for  indoor  and  outdoor  cultivation  on  ac- 
count of  their  sweetly-scented  flowers  Many 
species  are  invaluable  for  covering  pillars  and 
rafters  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
others  grow  and  flower  freely  as  po'r.  plants. 
For  the  warn,,  greenhouse  or  conservatory  J. 
gracillimum  is  by  far  the  best  and  Tr.ost  dis- 
tinct species:  ub  is  a  charming  plant,  the  deli- 
cato  and  sweet  perfume  of  its  blossoms,  to- 
gether with  their  graceful,  free  disposal  upon 
almost)  oil  the  young  growth,  more  copiously 
produced  than  by  any  other  species,  gives  it  a 
rightful  claim  to  be  grown. 

Jasminum  gracillimum  is  suitable  for  cul- 
tivating as  a  winter  flowering  plant,  and 
may  be  grown  in  pots.  It  was  discovered  in 
Borneo,  and  sent  home  to  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Son-,  Chelsea,  by  their  col 
lector,  the  into  Mr.  F".  W.   Burbidge       He  e=pe- 


April  to  Jul}',  may  be  grown  as  a  pillar  or 
pot   plant. 

J.  primulinum  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  large, 
bright,  yellow  blooms,  which  are  sometimes  semi- 
double.  They  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
during  the  spring.  The  foliage  is  bright  green, 
and  almost  evergreen.  Plants  grown  in  pots  and 
placed  out  of  door  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  wintered  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  vinery,  will  make  a  fine  dis- 
play the  following  spring.  If  planted  out  of  door 
in  a  warm  border,  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  situation 
against  a  wall,  this  species  will  flower  freely 
if  given  a  little  protection  during  very 
severe  weather.  For  cultivation  out  of  door 
the  fragrant,  white-flowered  J.  officinale  g^ows 
and  flowers  freely  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

J.  nudiflorum,  a  fine  deciduous,  yellow- 
flowered  species,  blooms  freuly  against!:  a  south- 
west wall  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January.  J.  floridum,  J.  fruticans,  J.  revoln- 
tum,  and  J.  Wallichianum,  are  all  good  yellow 
flowering  species.  The  two  last  require  to  be 
planted    in    a    south-west  aspect.        John  Heal, 

r.M.u. 
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dally  mentioned  it  as  a  very  tine  Jasmine  that 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  natives,  and 
us-ed  by  them  as  a  perfume  for  the  hair.  J. 
Maingayii  has  pretty,  white,  star-shaped  flowers 
that  are  very  fragrant,  and  bright  evergreen 
foliage.  This  species  makes  a  good  pillar  or 
pot  plant.  The  thin-stemmed  J.  nitidum, 
also  a  sweetly-scented,  free-flowering  white 
species,  is  a  useful  plant  for  covering 
pillars  and  rafters  of  the  plant  house. 
J.  Sambae  is  a  very  compact  shrub  with  white 
fragrant  flowers.  This  species  is  almost  a  per- 
petual bloomer,  and  makes  a  fine  plant,  for  pit 
culture.  The  variety  flore  pleno  is  almost  con- 
tinuously in    flower. 

J.  angulare  is  one  of  the  best  species  for  the 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  most  suitable 
for  clothing  pillars  or  rafters.  This  is 
a  very  free-flowering  white  species  with 
bright  green  foliage  and  is,  an  almost 
continual  bloomer. 

.1  gracile  (.«;/».  J.  simplicifoliuml,  a  free  flow 
ering  white  species,  makes  a  good  plant  also  for 
training  to  pillars  or  rnf.'crs.  ,T.  grandiflorun) 
has  while  flowers,  reddish  underneath,  which 
are  freely  produced  during  the  summer;  this 
is  also  suitable  for  pillars  or  rafters.  J.  odor- 
alissimum.  a  yellow-flowering  plant.  with 
very    sweetly-scented    blossoms,    produced     from 


PYRUS  MUNDA  SUBRACHNOIDEA. 
Pyrus  munda  subrachnoidea  (see  Fig.  66)  and 
Pyrus  scalaris  are  two  of  the  most  refined  and 
elegant  members  of  the  Mountain  Ash  section 
of  the  Pear  family,  with  which  the  wealth  of 
China  and)  the  enterprise  of  the  well-known  col- 
Id  tor,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  have  provided  us. 
The  remarkable  and,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  unique  feature  of  the  plant  here  figured 
is  that  the  fruits,  instead  of  being  scarlet  or 
crimson,  are,  when  fully  ripened,  of  a  dazzling 
pearly  whiteness,  and.  though  more  conspicuous, 
are  comparable  in  colour  to  the  fruits  of  Mar- 
gyricarpus  setosus,  and  of  Hymenanthera  crassi- 
folia.  Unluckily,  the  fruits  "are  as  palatable  to 
birds  as  those  of  any  other  Rowan  tree,  and 
when  they  onoe  start,  on  it  they  do  not  stop 
til  they  have  made  a  clearance.  My  plants  of 
P  scalaris  have  not  yet  fruited,  but  I  s-e  from 
Plamlae  Wihonianat.  that  they  are  5  mm.  in 
diameter  and  red  in  colour.  Another  Pyrus  in 
the  same  style  as  the  two  above-mentioned  is  P. 
Vilmorinii,  better  known  under  the  synonym  P. 
foliolosa,  which  also  has  small,  pinnate  leaves, 
but    of    which    the    small,    freely-borne    fruit     is 

pile   rosy    red.     This   plant    was   introdu 1    to 

France  by    my   old    friend.    M.    Maurice  de    Yil 
nv.viii,  in  1889.  and  first  reached  this  country  in 

I'll,:,         I"/,  a  ni  Cill" 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.  Bhiscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum.— This  delightful 
Cypripedium  belongs  to  a  .-.harming  group  o 
Orchids  characterised  by  their  dwarf  habit  mid 
exquisite  flowers  which  render  them  dtsanct 
from  all  other  members  of  the  genus.  Others 
of  this  section  are  C.  Godefroyae,  C.  concolur, 
and  C.  niveum.  Of  the  several  hybrids  which  have 
been  raised  the  best,  perhaps,  is  the  chaste  U 
Venus,  which  is  the  result  of  intercrossing  L. 
insane  Sanderae  with  C.  niveum.  These  Cypri- 
pediums  do  not  need  frequent  disturbance  at 
I  lie  root,  but  at  the  same  time  the  potting  com- 
post should  be  kept  in  a  sw-eet  and  whole- 
some  condition.  They  are  not  considered  easy 
subject*  to  grow,  but  if  the  right  spot  can  be 
found  which  often  varies  in  different  collec- 
tions 'they  grow  freely,  and  give  a  generous  re- 

urn  in  the  way  of  flowers.  Large  pots 
or  pans  are  not  required,  and  on  no 
account  should  plants  be  over-potted  and  for 
drainage  broken  bracks  or  ..me  rubb  e  should 
he  used.  The  rooting  medium  eonsw.so f  the 
best  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  and  on«  par .  fcood 
quality  peat,  with  a  generous  sprinkling  nt 
cUhed  lime  rubble.  The  best  tup.  or  any 
repotting  to  be  carried  out  is  immediately  alter 

hTflowSring  period,  for  at  that  stage  fresh  root 
action  will  be  in  evidence.  Break  the  soil  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut  and  remove 
111  fine  particles.  Before  repotting  shake 
out  all  the  old  soil,  and  cut  away  dead ^  roots 
and  any  decayed  leaves  around  the  base  ot 
the  plants.  Make  the  compost  fairly  firm 
but  in  doing  so  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  injur,  to  the  thick  fleshy  roots,  _*nd  when 
the  operation  is  completed  give  sutUcient  water 
to  wet  the  whole,  of  the  soil,  when  no  morew.l 
be  needed  for  a  week-  or  so.  Careful  ™te"nS 
u  essential  at  all  times,  and  more  MP™1"'? 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when 
only  enough  should  be  given  to  maintain  the 
foliage  in  a  plvmp  and  healthy  condition.  lo 
prevent)  any  water  accumulating  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  the  pots  may  be  dipped  in  a  pail  ol 
water  in  such  a  way  as  to  wet  the  whole  of  the 
soil  without  any  moisture  reaching  the  centre 
of  the  plants.  Choose  a  shady  corner  of  the 
warm  division,  and  stand  each  plant  upon 
an  inverted  flower-pot  to  bring  it  nearer  the  root 
glass,  and  also  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
becoming  too  wet  at  the  base  during  the 
process  of  damping  down.  Throughout  the 
summer  months  syringing  between  the  pots  will 
be  necessary,  bui  diring  the  autumn  and  winter 
the  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house  will 
suffice  A  watch  must  be  kept  for  drip  from  the 
roof  rafters,  or  a  few  plants  may  soon  be 
injured. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bv  T  Pateman,  Gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain.  Esq..  J.P., 
The  Node,  Oodicote,  YMwyn,  Hertfordshire 
Preparations  for  Planting — In  view  of  the 
nearness  of  the  season  for  harvesting  Apples  and 
Pears,  it  would  be  well  to  examine  carefully  and 
make  notes  of  any  unprofitable  and  exhausted 
trees,  with  a  view  to  replacing  them  by  young 
trees  of  such  varieties  as  do  well  in  the  par- 
ticular district.  It  is  impossible  to  recommend 
varieties  that  will  do  well  in  all  soils  and  dis- 
tricts, therefore  intending  planters  should  be 
careful  in  their  selection  and  choose  only  those 
that  are  known  to  thrive  in  their  own  locality. 
If  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  varieties  will  suc- 
ceed, it  will  be  advisable  to  consult  a  local 
grower  and  act  on  his  advice.  For  small  gar- 
dens, I  would  recommend  the  following  varieties 
of  Apples  for  dessert  purposes  : — Irish  Peach, 
St.  Everard.  James  Grieve,  American  Mother. 
Rival    and    Cox's    Orange    Pippin.     Those    who 


have  room,  and  wish  to  extend  their  list,  may 
plant  The  Houblon,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Chas. 
Ross,  Ribston  Pippin  and  William  Crump.  As 
culinary  varieties,  to  furnish  a  succession  of 
fruits,  I  recommend  Grenadier,  Norfolk 
Beauty,  or  Warner's  King;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  and  Newton  Wonder.  Good  exhibition 
varieties  include  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  The 
Queen,  Emperor  Alexander,  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 
Lord  Derby,  Hambling's  Seedling.  Mere  de 
Menage,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  and  Striped  Beefing. 

Pears. — The  following  varieties  of  Pears  may 
be  grown  for  succession  :  William's  Bon  Chretien 
or  Claipp's  Favourite,  Beurre  d'Amamlis,  Fon- 
dante  d  Automne,  Beurre  Superfin,  Conference, 
Emile  d'Hevst,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Jose- 
phine de  Malines.  Other  varisties  to  extend 
the  list  are  Marguerite  Marillat,  Marie  Louise. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Chas.  Ernest,  Beurre  Alex.  Lucas  and  Santa 
Claus.  As  fruit  trees  are  likely  to  be 
planted  extensively  this  season,  intending 
planters  will  do  well  to  place  their  orders  early 
with    the   nurseryman. 

Apples —Although  August  was  exceedingly 
cold),  especially  at  night  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Apples  are  developing  rapidly.  The  best 
fruits  will  need  <to  be  supported  as  advised  for- 
Pears.  Wherever  possible  the  heaviest  fruits 
should  be  supported  by  the  use  of  matting,  .  nd 
fastened  to  the  branch.  Sometimes  fish  netting 
is  used  as  a  support,  but  often  to  the  disfigure- 
ment of  the  fruit,  Aiples  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  'he  sun  to  produce  high  colour  and  good 
flavour.  All  leaves  that  overhang  the  fruits 
should  be  removed  entirely,  or  tied  back. 
Afford  water  to  young  trees  that  are  carrying 
heavy  crops,  and  keep  the  hoe  constantly  at 
work  around  the  fives  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
becoming  hard  on  the  surface.  It  is  only  by 
paying  attention  to  these  small  details  during 
I  he  last  stages  of  development  that  perfect  and 
highly  coloured  fruits  are  obtained. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Johdan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Sri.NHER  Cur, 
M.P.,    Ford    Manor,    Linjrfleld,    Surrey. 

Peaches. — The  work  of  lifting  and  root-prun- 
ing the  trees  and  renovating  the  soil  of  early 
Peach  borders  should  be  completed  forthwith. 
The  summer  and  autumn  has  been  generally 
favourable  to  the  trees  ripening  their  wood, 
and  large  specimens  that  were  root-pruned  last 
season  may  now  be  lifted  with  perfect  safety 
and  transferred  to  another  position.  The  re- 
moval of  large  trees  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  done  quickly,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  soil  should  receive  one  or  two  good 
waterings  before  lifting  the  trees.  Peach  trees 
which  are  kept  in  good  condition'  by  annual 
attention  will  lift  easily  and  soon  recover  when 
placed  in  a  fresh  position,  provided  the  soil  is 
well  soaked  with  tepid  water  to  settle  it  about 
the  roots.  Ti»  the  tree  loosely  to  allow  for  the 
roots  settling  down,  keep  the  house  somewhat 
close,  use  the  syringe  frequently,  and  shade 
I  be  roof  glass  for  a  few  days  if  necessary. 
Treated  carefullv  in  this  way.  large  trees  in 
lull  leafage  will  become  re-established  in  a 
month  or  so,  and.  given  ordinary  attention  after- 
wards, will  be  ready  for  forcing  with  the  other 
Irees.  Where  former  directions  have  been  carried 
out.  pruning  will  be  a  very  light  matter,  merely 
requiring  the  removal  of  a  shoot  here  and 
I  here  to  balance  the  trees.  The  pruning  of 
undisturbed  trees  at  this  season  consists  merely 
in  the  removal  of  the  old  fruiting  wood,  and 
all  rough  snags.  Do  not  shorten  bearing  wood, 
i-ather  remove  a  shoot  altogether  to  ensure 
the  proper  balance  of  the  trees.  When  the 
house  and  trees  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  necessary  repairs  and  painting,  done,  tie 
the  shoots  to  the  trellis,  six  inches  apart. 

Late  Houses. — Thin  the  wood  of  late  Peach 
trees  as  soon  as  possible  to  allow  light  and  au- 
to reach  the  shoots,  and  ventilate  on  a  liberal 
scale.  Fumigate  or  syringe  the  trees  with  an 
insecticide  where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  in- 
sect pests  being  present,  and  wash  1  lie  trees 
frequently   with   the  hose. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  H.  Whf.ei.er,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

French  Beans. — To  maintain  a  supply  ol 
French  Beans  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
inside  culture.  Use  seven-inch  pots  and  1  oil 
till  them  with  good  Joamy  soil,  inserting  six 
seeds  in  each  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  eventu 
ally  filling,  the  pots  with  top  dressings.  Water 
the  soil  sparingly  until  the  plants  have  made 
good  growth,  when  they  should  be  syringed 
frequently  overhead  to  prevent  attacks  by  red 
spider.  The  frames  in  which  these  plants  ate 
growing  should  be  closed  at  night  and  be  pro 
tected  with  mats.  Gathering  the  pods  as  they 
become  ready  must  be  closely  attended  to,  and 
the  plants  will  need  to  be  supplied  with  manure 
water. 

Cabbage. — Plants  from  seeds  sown  during  the 
second  week  in  August  are  ready  for  transplant- 
ing. Allow  a  distance  of  fifteen  inches  to  twenty- 
one  inches  apart  each  way,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  varieties.  Where  the  former  Cab- 
bage-bed has  been  retained  to  produce  green" 
during  the  autumn,  the  plants  should  have  ah 
decaying  foliage  removed,  and  the  ground 
between   them  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Seakale — The  growth  of  Seakale  is  now 
finishing,  and  the  plants  will  require  to  ne 
gone  over  occasionally  to  remove  the  decaying 
lower  leaves — at  the  same  time  clean  and  stir 
the  ground  they  occupy.  This  will  expose  the 
crowns  to  the  sunlight  and  prove  of  considerable 
benefit  to  plants  grown  for  early  forcing. 

Cardoons. — The  earliest  of  these  plants  should 
now  be  blanched.  After  removing  useless,  out- 
side leaves,  a  rope  of  twisted  hay  should  be 
lightly  bound  around  them,  keeping  this  below 
the  hearts,  that  future  growth  may  not  be  re 
stricted.  Further  binding  should  be  added  later 
as  required.  Earthing  up  should  be  done  in  th" 
manner  advised  for  Celery.  About  nine  weeks 
should  be  allowed  to  secure  the  requisite 
blanching. 

General  Remarks. — During  September,  weeds 
grow  very  quickly,  and  to  save  future  trouble 
they  should  be  cleared  awav  before  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  their  seeding.  These  and 
garden  rubbish  accumulate  very  quickly,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  dry  weather  to 
burn  them  on  the  garden  fire.  The  ash  residue 
from  the  fire  should  be  screened  and  stored  in  i 
dry  place  ;   its  uses  in  the  garden   are  manifold 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Bv    John     Corns,    Foreman,     Boyal     Botanic    Gardens. 
Kew. 

Pot  Roses — Roses  in  pots  should  now  be  over 
hauled,  repotting,  them  where  necessary.  If 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  remove  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
good  loam  mixed  with  bone-meal,  at  the  rate  of 
a  seven  inch  potful  of  bone-meal  to  every  bushel 
of  soil.  Very  long  shoots  should  be  shortened 
slightly,  and  the  plants  stood  in  the  open, 
plunging  them  to  the  pot  rim  in  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes  as  a  protection  against  frost.  Many  of  the 
dwarf  Polyanfha  Roses  are  excellent  subjects  for 
pot  cultivation,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
best  propagated  from  cuttings  which  root  readily 
next  month  in  a  sheltered  border,  in  the  same 
way  as  Gooseberry  cuttings;  or,  better  still, 
insert  four  cuttings  in  a  six-inch  pot  and  plunge 
the  receptacle  in  a  trench  about,  an  inch  below 
the  soil;  by  this  means  fine  plants  suitable 
for  forcing  will  be  obtained  next  autumn. 

Chrysanthemums. — As  the  buds  develop  con- 
tinue to  house  the  plants,  as  the  more  advanced 
buds  are  liable  to  suffer  from  damp,  and  after 
the  end  of  the  present  month  the  plants  are  no 
longer  safe  from  frost.  The  later  flowering 
varieties  aTe  best  kept  out-of-doors  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  it  is  wise  to  arrange  there 
together  under  a  skeleton  frame,  filled  with 
blinds  that  may  be  drawn  over  them  at  night. 
Chrysanthemums  should  be  housed  in  light, 
airy  structures,  and  during  dull  days  a  little 
fire  heat  may   be  necessary    to  dispel    damp       d 
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keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant.  Alter  housing 
the  plants,  mildew  often  proves  troublesome ; 
the  best  preventive  of  this  complaint  is  vapor- 
ising with  Campbell's  sulphur  vaporiser.  The 
occasional  use  of  a  suitable,  approved  fumigant 
may  also  be  necessary  to  prevent  an  attack  of 
aphis.  Many  other  subjects,  such  as  Spar- 
mannias.  Salvias  and  the  general  run  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  should  now  be  placed  indoors. 
Before  doing  this  the  houses  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  walls  coated  with 
fresh  lime.  After  housing  them,  certain  plants 
are  apt  to  loose  many  of  their  leaves,  due  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  houses  being  much 
diier  than  out-of-doors.  This  •  may  be  pre 
vented  by  keeping  the  houses  well  damped  For 
a  time  to  promote  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois 
ture.  Many  plants,  including  Prhnulas,  Ciner- 
arias  and  Cyclamens,  growing  in  cold  frames, 
may,  with  advantage,  be  removed  to  lighter 
and    more    airy    structures. 

Crocus. — All  the  large- flowered  Crocuses  are 
very  beautiful  for  greenhouse  or  house  decora- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  are  best  grown  in  48 
sized  pots,  shallow  pans  or  bowls,  using  libre 
as  a  rooting;  medium  when  pans  or  bowls  are 
selected.  The  corms  will  not  respond  to  forcing 
but  should  be  brought  on  gradually  in  frames 
or  in  a  cool  house.  Any  attempt  to  force 
these  plants  results  in  their  going  blind.  Any 
subjects  that  wilt  respond  to  cool  treatment  are 
worthy  of  consideration  in  these  days  of  deav 
Fuel. 

China  Asters  that  were  sown  late' for  cultiva- 
te nn  in  pots  have  developed  their  buds,  and 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  and  boxes,  or 
p'nnted  out  in  cold  frames  according;  to  the  re 
ouirements  of  the  establisbment.  These  plants 
pre  equally  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  or 
s'mply  for  supplying  cut  blooms. 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

I!y    SiDNtr    Leqg,    Gardener  to    the    Dowager    Ladz 
Nunbl'hnholbie,   Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Herbaceous  Border — Many  species  of  hardy 
perennials  which  flower  in  early  summer  may  be 
c.ivided  and  transplanted  at  this  date;  this  is 
necessary  wihere  the  soil  is  exhausted  or  the 
plants  too  large  for  their  positions.  Pyrethrums, 
Doronicums,  Delphiniums  -and  Paeonies  are 
amongst  plants  which  need  transplanting  if  the 
best  results  are  -expected  next  year.  Respecting 
Delphiniums,  unless  new  growth  is  observed 
and  the  work  can  be  done  now,  defer  the  opera- 
tion until  the  spring.  Thoroughly  trench  the 
ground  and  enrich  the  soil  sufficiently  to  carry 
the  plants  successfully  over  several  years.  The 
hybrid  forma  of  Paeony  are  very  fine,  and 
answer  admirably  when  planted  beside  grass 
paths.  They  are  also  adaptable  for  using  boldly 
in  landscape  planting  and  brightening  sombre 
nooks  in  large  rock,  gardens.  Pyrethrums  that 
were  cut  down  in  June  to  provide  a  display 
of  flowers  in  autumn  may  be  divided  in  early 
spring.  The  method  of  pulling  the  plants  to 
pieces,  potting  the  portions  in  small  pots  and 
affording  them  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
until  established,  is  to  be  recommended  at  that 
season.  At  the  time  of  dividing  herbaceous 
species,  very  small  outside  pieces  should  be 
selected  from  the  clumps  and  planted  in  the 
reserve  garden;  the  centres  of  .large  specimens 
are  useless  for  purposes  of  propagation  and 
should    be  discarded. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  autumn  sowing  of  Sweat 
Peas  out  of-doors  is  not  generally  successful  in 
the  North.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  turves 
and  given  the  protection  of  a  oold  frame.  After 
careful  trials.  I  rind  that  seedlings  planted  out 
in  turves  make  quicker  headway  in  this  district 
than  those  planted  from  pots.  Cut  the  turves 
in  suitable  lengths  and  widths  and  fit  them 
closely  together  in  boxes.  Sow  the  seeds  1£ 
inch  apart  in  depressions  made  for  the  pur 
nose,  and  cover  them  with  good,  fine  loam. 
When  the  seedlings  are  growing  freely,  pinch  out 
the  noints,  and  give  abundance  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 


SCOTLAND. 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

Gooseberry  Mildew  is  particularly  bad  in 
some  looalities  of  Scotland.  I  have  seen  the 
bushes  quite  black  with  it,  and  the  great  evil 
is  that  when  diseased  plants  have  been  burned 
and  others  brought  in  to  replace  them,  a  recru- 
descence of  the  fungus  takes  place,  probably  be- 
cause the  new  stock  was  also  not  clean.  -The  dis 
ease  appeared  here  three  years  aigo, 
and  last  year,  during  summer,  spray- 
ing with  Gishurst  Compound,  two  ounces  to  the 
gallon,  kept  it  down,  although  this  strength 
burned  the  foliage  of  some  varieties. 
The  bushets  were  closely  pruned,  or  rather  light- 
ened of  shoots  in  winter,  amd  an  eight-ounce 
solution  of  the  same  fungicide  applied,  which 
was  followed  by  a  two-ounce  one  in  early  sum- 
mer. After  all,-  the  young  growths  were 
affected  later,  and  these  were  all  cut  off  and 
burned,  and  at  present  there  is  no  appearance 
of  mildew,  anil  I  am.  hoping  that  another 
8  oz.  spraying  in  the  coming  wrimter  will  rid  our 
bushes  of  the  complaiinit.  It  seems  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  new  disease,  and  where  it  ha.s  been 
customary  for  the  fruit  to  bo  attacked, 
'berries  washed  before  using  them  are  said  to  be 
quite  good  for  consumption,  at  least  when 
cooked.  It  is  probably,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  stop  the  sale  of  fruit  from  mildewed  bushes 
if  it  has  been  properly  cleaned  on  the  fruit 
farm'.  I  am  told  that  wild  Gooseberries  are 
diseased  to  a    large  extent. 

Two  years  ago  I  got  permission  to  cut  over 
some  old,  but  beautifully  trained,  Pear-trees 
that  were  practically  barren,  and  I  am  in  the 
expectation  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  large 
crop  on  these  trees,  and  probably  for  the  next 
ten  years,  when  the  crops  will  begin  to  fail. 

The  absence  of  bees  at  the  blossoming  period 
has  exploded  the  very  old  theory  that  these 
insects  were  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit, 
and  also  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
cross  fertilisation  being  of  importance-  Gar- 
deners usually  may  be  able  to  determine  the 
prospect*  of  the  fruit  crop  on  an  examination 
of  the  flowers;  when  the  pistils  are  perfect  the 
prospects  are  good,  when  abortive,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  bad.  After  all,  light  cropping 
seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  ensuring  unin- 
terrupted  fertility. 

It  may  be  that  in  old  gardens,  such  as  the 
one  from  which  I  write,  that  the  Apple  crop 
is  now  and  again  ensured  through  being  pro- 
vided with  out-of-date  varieties,  the  present 
fashion  of  limiting  the  number  of  kinds  being, 
to  some  extent,  a  cause  of  shortage.  Some 
grown  here  hardly  ever  fail  to  carry  a  crop, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  present  year,  a  very  large 
one.  Of  these  East  Lothian  Pippin,  Ganges,  a 
late  eating  Apple  but  also  a.  good  cooker;  Cock- 
pit, an  enormous  cropper  but  small,  yet  of 
delicious  flavour  when  cooked,  in  that  respect 
rivalling  the  Pear;  Tom  Putt,  also  a  certain 
cropper,  as  also  are  Cornish  Aromatic,  Irish 
Peach,  and  Devonshire  Qunrrenden.  KeswicU 
Codlin  produces  excellent  fruit  here,  and  also 
Nelson  Codlin,  a  late  keeping  variety.  Thore 
are  some  sorts  of  Apples  that  crop  only  at  in- 
tervals. Of  these  Cellini  is  carrying  a  verf 
large  crop  this  year-  Cox's  Pomona  is  also  an 
intermittent  bearer.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which 
seldom  produces  much  of  a  crop  here,  and  then 
only  small  fruit,  is  this  year  better  than  ever 
I  have  seen  it  in  these  gardens.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  Northern  Greening,  which 
in  one  part  of  the  garden  never  fails,  and,  kept 
till  April  and  May,  no  fruit  is  more  deliciously 
flavoured.  King  of  the  Pippins  always  bears, 
and  is  valuable  alike  for  dessert  and  the 
kitchen. 

We  had  an  inordinately  heavy  rainfall  in 
August — nearly  six  inches — which  benefited 
everything  cropping,  but  unless  it  was  the  ex- 
cessive moisture  for  some  time,  I  cannot  ex- 
plain why  the  foliage  of  several  ligneous  sub- 
jects has  been  very  seriously  the  prey  to  fungus. 
Some  CrataegL  specimens  are  already  denuded 
of  foliage,  other-;  brown.  Roeohes  are  very  badly 
affected,  and  in  the  garden  certain  varieties 
of  Apples  have  suffered  severely.  If.  /'. 
liro/hcrstoji,  Tyninghame  Gardens,  Preston 
Kirk. 
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[Continued   from    p.    148.) 

Dorsetshire. — The  Fruit  orups  in  this  district 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  ever  known.  Ap,>l'  . 
are  very  scarce,  and  of  the  few  fruits  that  set  a 
big  proportion  dropped  from  the  trees.  Cherries 
we  re  a  f  ai  1  u  re,  thou  gh  Morel  1  os  we  re  abou  t 
one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  very  poor,  and  the  trees  are  in 
bad  health.  Certain  varieties  of  Plums  are 
good,    but    Greengages    are    a    failure.  Black 

Currants  were  poor.  Strawberries  were  good, 
but  rain  spoiled  the  late  sorts.  W.  E.  Adford, 
St.   Gilts  Gardens,   Salisbury. 

Hampshire. — Apple  trees  flowered  well,  but 
the  Mowers  were  deformed,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  heavy  crop  of  last  year  and  extremely 
mild  winter.  Varieties  carrying  fair  crops  are 
Worcester  Pearinain,  James  Grieve,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  King  Edward,  Mere  de  Menage,  the 
Queen,  and  Braruley's  Seedling.  Pears  bearing 
well  are  William's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Charles  Ernest,  and  Winter  Nelis 
Cherries  were  spoilt  by  heavy  rains. 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  cropped  abun- 
dantly. Late  Stawberries  suffered  consider- 
ably from  rains,  although  early  varieties 
were  good.  A*  W.  Blake,  The  Castle  Garden*, 
Highclere. 

The  Apple  crop  generally  is  a  failure  in 

this  neighbourhood.  The  treeH  commenced 
growth  much  too  early  owing  to  the  abnormal 
weather  during-  February  and  March,  thus  has- 
tening the  development  of  the  blossoms  prema- 
turely; this,  coupled  with  the  excessive  strain 
upon  the  trees  last  year  owing  to  heavy  crops, 
are  the  causes  of  the  failure.  The  growth  of 
the  trees  is  most  satisfactory,  being  vigorous, 
with  full-sized,  healthy  foliage,  betokening  a 
good  promise  for  next  year.  Worcester  Pear- 
main  has  a  full  crop  on  many  trees.  Other 
sorts  with  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  are  Ben's  Red. 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Grenadier,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Bram- 
ley's Seedling.  Plums  are  variable  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  there  are  full  crops  of 
Supreme,  Czar,  Rivers'  Prolific,  Jefferson  Mon- 
arch, various  Gages,  and  Belle  de  Louvainc. 
Bush  trees  of  Pears  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 
Beurre  Superfin,  William's  Bon  Chretien,  ami 
Josephine  de  Malines  have  fair  crops.  I  never 
saw  Nut  trees  so  heavily  laden  before. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  huge  crops, 
and  Strawberries  fair.  E.  Molyneux,  Swan- 
more  Farm.  Swanmorc. 

Kent. — After  the  encouraging  amount  of 
Apple  and  Pear  bloom,  it  is  most  disappointing 
to  record  a  fvery  considerable  Tinder-average 
crop  of  these  fruits  in  this  district.  Many 
growers  attribute  the  shortage  to  frost  and 
cold  winds  at  the  time  of  flowering.  But  with 
me,  the  greater  part  of  the  damage  has  been 
caused  by  what  we  term  the  "Cap  WTeevil  " — 
quite  a  new  pest  to  me  hero.  This  trouble- 
some insect  protects  itself  so  securely  that  per- 
sistent washing  with  strong  insecticides  has  been 
of  no  avail.  I  am  wondering  if  any  of  your 
leaders  can  suggest  a  sure  remedy.'  Of  a  few 
dozen  blooms  marked  (without  the  weevil) 
every  Apple  set  and  developed  satisfactorily, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  sufficient  proof  that  this 
shortage  is  not  entirely  due  to  frost  and  cold. 
A  very  curious  fact  is  that  where  there  is  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  Apples  they  are  of  the 
Codlin  type.  The  few  trees  of  Golden  Spire 
not  attacked  by  the  weevil  ;:re  simply  laden, 
so  much  so  that  I  must  either  support  them  or 
thin  the  fruit.  Peaches  set  remarkably  well, 
and  the  trees  have  made  very  clear  growth, 
but  amongst  some  varieties  split*  stones  are 
very  numerous — a  thing  I  have  never  known 
before  out  of  doors.  A  tree  of  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  on  a  south  wall,  carrying  several 
dozens  of  fruit,  had  quite  half  of  them  useless 
for  dessert  purposes.  I  know  this  trouble  is 
generally  attributed  to  faulty  pollination,  but 
we  had  quantities  of  bees  among  the  bloom  at 
the  time  the  flowers  were  expanded.  ./.  George 
Woodtvard,  liarham  Court,  Tcston,  Maidstone. 
{.To  be  continued.) 
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FOITORIAl       NOT  IGF 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editor*  early  intelligence  of  local 
teentx  Ukely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which'  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
(he  nntiee  of  hnrticulturists. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor*  will  he  glad  to  receive 
and  tn  select  photographs  or  drawings  suitable  for 
reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers, 
trees  etc.  but  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  tons 
or   injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
npinivns    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  weU  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  thit 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,      London.      Communications     should      be. 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER,     sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,    but    kept   as    a   guarantee   of   good   faith. 


THE  NAMES  OF  CONIFERS. 

TREES  have,  many  points  of  interest.  Their 
distribution  over  the  :  earth,  their  past 
history  in  geological  time,  their  devices 
for  spreading  ■  seed  and  for  gaining  the  Upper 
hand  over  fire  and  other  enemies,  their  beauty, 
uses,  and  importance  in  the  national  economy,  all 
these  suggest  thought  and  awaken  sympathy. 
To  seme  people,  like-  the  author  of  the  book* 
under  .review,,  the  name  of  a  tree  is  the  essential 
thing.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  .this 
view,  and.  gardeners  especially  know  the  value 
of  correct  nomenclature  and  the  trouble  that 
results"  from  confusion  of  names  when  they  desire 
to  obtain  a  particular  plant. 

The  cultivation  of  Conifers  in  this  country, 
whether,  for  ornament  or  for  producing  timber, 
is  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  the  number  of  species 
that  have  been  introduced  is  astounding.  Their 
accurate  discrimination  is  a  matter  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance.  Botanic  descriptions  of 
the  ordinary  kind  are  seldom  studied  except  by 
enthusiasts,  consequently  an  unconventional 
attempt  to  interest  the  man  in  the  street  in  the 
nomenclature  of  trees  is  welcome.  Mr.  Rogers's 
book  is  such  an  attempt.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  names  of  Conifers,  ur  rather  was  intended  to 
be  so,-  but  could  not  be  kept  within  bounds. 
Its  innumerable  disquisitions  on  irrelevant  sub- 
jects, its  constant  repetitions,  and  its  random 
"  shots  "  at  explanations,  will  annoy  people 
with  exact  minds.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
book,  -which  will  take  its  place  on  the  shelf 
beside  the  Pinaceae  of  Senilis  who  says  in  his 
preface,  "  I  care  but  little  for  what  theoretical 
botanists  or  literary  pedants  may  maintain 
against  me." 

Conifers  and  their  Characteristics  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part,  262  pages  in  large 
print,  conveys  the  author's  views  on  how  trees 
obtained  their  names  and  in  what  way  they  may 
be  distinguished,  besides  the  disquisitions  alluded 
to  above.  The  second  part  contains  43  pages  of 
Identifying  Tables,  all  in  very  small  print,  and 
the  pages  printed  sideways— an  uncomfortable 
arrangement.  These  tables  are  based  on  the 
keys,  published  by  Prof.  A.  Henry  in  Trees  of 
Great  Britain;  and  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  been  printed  in  larger  type  and 
arranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  that  work. 
The  original  author  of  these  keys  is  gratified  to 
see  them  used  and  appreciated;  but,  of  course, 
is  not  responsible  for  any  modifications  in- 
troduced. 

With  the  delightful  inconsistency  that 
throughout  characterises  this  book  on  Conifers, 
the  identifying  tables  contain  stray  bits  of  in- 
formation about  dates  of  discovery,  introduction 
and  habitat.     This  information  is  sometimes  in- 
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correct  as  on  page  277,  where  Abies  magnifica 
is  said  to  be  a  "  tree  of  the  plains."  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  tree  of  high  mountain  slopes 
and  ridges,  occurring  in  the  Sierras  of  Cali- 
fornia, between  5,000  and  9,000  feet  altitude. 

It  is  usually  a  cheap  form  of  criticism  to 
point  out  trilling  inaccuracies  in  a  book  that  has 
cost  an  author  an  immense  amount  of  labour'. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  this  book  on  Conifers, 
the  errata  indicate  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers-,  who  should  employ  an  expert 
to  read  the  proofs,  if  the  author  is  inexperienced. 
These  errata  do  not  perhaps  detract  much  from 
the  merits  of  the  text,  but  they  are  eye-sores 
and  give  it  an  unworkmanlike  appearance.  Of 
errors  in  botanical  names,  we  may  indkal  ■ 
a  few  out  of  many :  Picea  Shrenckiana  is 
wrongly  printed  "  Shrenkiana  "  on  pp.  .106, 
103,  280  and  328.  Juniperus  phoenicea  is 
wrongly  given  as  "  phoenicia  "  on  pp.  190,  294, 
325.  "  Hespero  Pence,"  p.  325.  should  to 
printed  as  one  word.  Retinispora  is  mole 
correct  than  Retinospora  (p.  172).  The  worst 
of  these  errata  is  the  ghastly  "  Pseudo-Tsuja  " 
on  pp.  279,  316,  322,  331,  and  l'seudo-Tsuga 
on  pp.  97,  98.  The  correct  name  of 
the  Douglas  Fir  is  written  as  one 
word — Pseudotsuga.  The  Sitka  Spruce  appears 
as  "  Sitkensis  "  on  p.  119;  but  elsewhere  it 
seems  ten  be  correctly  printed  Sitchensis. 
"  Kaemferi  "  on  pp.  143.  2£6,  327  should  read 
11  Kaempferi." 

With  regard  to  the  English  name'  for  the 
genus  Pseudotsuga.  it  would  lie  '.veil  to  use  the 
name  Douglas  Tree.  ■  instead  of  Douglas  Fir  or 
Douglas  Spruce.  The  tree  is  neither  a  Silver 
Fir  nor  a  Spruce,  its  resemblance  to  these 
genera  .being  superficial.  It  is  a  distinct 
genus,  its  closest  affinity  being  with  the 
Larch.  Such  a  question  is  not,  as  asserted  on 
p.  98,  a  botanical  puzzle  involving  "  counting 
on  points,"  but  a  matter  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  morphology  and  of  the  history  of  the 
genus  in  geological  time. 

With  regard  te>  Abies  cilicia,  the  form  adopted 
on  pp.  70,  92,  93,  278  and- 321.  this  is  probably 
an  erratum,  as  the  tree  is  called  Abies  cilicica, 
Carriere,  in  all  the  books.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Rogers 
is  probably  right  by  a  happy  accident,  as  Car- 
rier's publication  took  place  in  1855,  and  is 
antedated  by  the  prior  name,  Abies  cilicia, 
Kotschy,  ex  Lindley.  in  Hard.  Chron.t  June  17, 
1854,  p.  387. 

We  cannot  acquit  Mr.  Rogers  of  occasional 
misquotation  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
authorities,  that  he  has  read.  On  p.  176  he 
gives  "  Cedrus  "  as  the  Latin  synonym  of  the 
Greek  Thuia,  whereas  it  was  Citrus,  this  being 
the  name  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Algerian  Tetraclinis  quadrivalvis,  out  of  the 
burrs  of  which  were  made  marvellous  tables, 
costing  as  much  as  1,4C0,0C0  sesterces  apiece, 
£12,250  in  our  money. 

We  now  come  to  matters  of  fact,  and  not  of 
names;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  pointing  out 
that  some  of  the  statements  in  the  book  are 
erroneous.  For  instance,  Pinus  albicaulis  is  not, 
as  stated  in  p.  265,  "  a  shrub  of  10  to  20  feet 
high."  It  is  a  beautiful  and  large  tree. 
The  writer  measured  one,  and  it  was  not  ex- 
ceptional, on  Mt.  Nicholas  in  Montana,  84  feet 
in  height  and  9  ft.  2  ins.  in  girth.  Like  many 
alpine  trees,  it  becomes  stunted  at  high  eleva- 
tions, where  it  is  much  exposed  to  wind.  The 
only  specimen  known  to  the  writer  in  cultiva- 
tion is  one  near  the  Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens  ;  it 
looks  healthy  and  is  certainly  a  tree  of  some 
promise. 

Etymology  is  apparently  a  subject  not  yet 
recognised  by    the    public    as   a    serious   science, 


requiring  intelligence  and  industry  to  master 
its  leading  principles.  Any  fanciful  guess  seems 
good  enough  for  the  amateur ;  and  this  book  is 
spiced  with  amateur  etymology.  To  take  an 
example :  the  Larch,  p.  134,  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  Semitic  el  ere:,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  historical  foundation. 
A  hint  is  even  given  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  Latin  lar,  a  tutelary  deity.  The  word 
larix  is  indeed  Latin,  but  is  derived  from  an 
old  Celtic  root — darih  (just  as  lacrima  is  a 
corruption  of  dacrima),  cognate  with  modern 
Irish  dair,  and  Gaelic  darach,  an  Oak.  The 
O.  I.  genitive  daracos  is  equivalent,  letter  for 
letter,  to  the  Latin  genitive  laricis.  The  Larch 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  who  imported 
it  regularly  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  cone 
spending  now  roughly  to  the  Orisons  and  Tyrol, 
the  districts  where  to  this  day  it  is  most  pleu'.i. 
fill.  The  inhabitants  at  that  time  were  Celtic 
tribes,  who  applied  the  same  name  to  ti  e 
Larch  in  the  mountains,  as  their  relatives  in 
the  plain  of  Gaul  gave  to  the  Oak,  these  I  .'. 
trees  supplying  the  most  durable  timber  i  i 
building  purposes.  Enormous  Larch  tr«  .- 
were  brought  to  Ro.r.e,  the  biggest 
log  being  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  It  is  said  to  have  been  120  feet  loir', 
and  2  feet  square  throughout  its  length.  T-  e 
ancient  Greeks  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  Larch,  as  it  grew  in  none  of  the  countrii 
known  to  them,  and  the  Greek  word.  Aapij' 
cited  p.  134,  is  a  late  transliteration  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Rogers  has,  at  Stallage  Park,  a  fine  ex- 
ample  of  Larix  pendula,  a  remarkable  hybri  I 
between  the  European  Larch  and  Larix  ame;i 
e.ina.  the  history  of  which  was  given  in  these 
columns,  LVLU,  178  and  234  (1915).  He  still 
harks  back  to  the  name,  L.  dahuriea.  which  was 
erroneously  given  to  the  hybrid  tree  for  sonu 
years.  The  statement  on  p.  138,  that  "between 
L.  europaea  and  L.  dahuriea  only  minute  differ- 
ences exist"  is  incorrect.  The  true  species,  L. 
dahuriea,  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  of  which 
i nily  young  trees  are  known  in  cultivation,  is 
remarkably  different  from  the  European  Larch. 
The  cones  on  L.  europaea  and  L.  sibirica,  in 
spite  of  the  remark  on  p.  147,  are  very  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  habit  of  these  two  species  is  very 
dissimilar.  L.  pendula  is  very  variable,  as  the 
trees  now  known,  being  all  descendants  of  one 
original  hybrid  tree,  constitute  a  series  of  forms 
between  the  two  parents.  As  is  often  the  case 
iu  hybridisation,  remarkable  sports  have 
appeared  among  descendants  in  the  second  and 
third  generation. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  famous  grove  of 
Cedars  on  Lebanon  does  not  come  out  in  pages 
149-150,  where  a  good  deal  of  "  chaff  '  is  flung 
at  the  daughters  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  The 
preservation  of  this  grove  *  is  unquestionably 
due  to  its  sacred  character;  but  the  story  is  too 
long  to  tell  here.  I  may  hint  at  its  significance 
by  mentioning  that  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha 
(i.e.  holy)  River,  which  takes  its  source  hi  the 
grove,  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Tammuz,  the  Syrian  god,  who  was  identical 
with  the  Phoenician  Adon  and  the  Greek 
Adonis.  The  Pyrrhic  dance  performed  annually 
by  the  Maronites  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the 
Christian  festivals,  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
rites.     It  is  strange  that  still,   as  Shelley  sings: 

"  The   soul   el    Adonais,    like  a  star, 

Beacons   from   the   abode,  where  the   Eternal 
are."     A.  H. 

(To  be  concluded. J 

*  A  recent  aecunnt  of  the  Cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
with  a  plan  of  the  grove  and  a  discuss. on  ou  lite  age  of 
the  trees,  by  Prof.  A.  Henry,  appeared  in  Country  Life, 
December  lltli,  1915,  pp.,  810-813. 
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HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 


SOME  AUTUMN  FLOWERS- 

Recent  improvements  amongst  hardy  flowers 
have  enriched  the  flower  garden  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  now  be  made  to  appear  as  gay  in 
autumn  as  at  any  time.  Amongst  Montbretias 
the  greatest  change  is  noticeable.  Most  of  us 
can  recall  the  time  when  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  this  genus  were  M.  Pottsii  and  others 
very  similar.  In  their  day  they  served  their 
purpose,  but  in  few  instances  were  they  taken 
seriously,  since  they  were  lacking  in  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  make  them  conspicuous  in  the 
mixed  border  or  elsewhere.  The  persistent 
efforts  of  a  few  raisers  have,  however,  been  re- 
warded with  a  number  of  varieties  which,  in 
the  necessary  planning  to  prolong  the  season  of 
outdoor  flowers,  cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The 
fault  of  the  older  kinds,  apart  from  the  flowers 
being  small,  was  that  most  of  their  beauty  was 
hidden  because  of  their  tubular  or  trumpet 
shape.  This  has  disappeared,  entirely  in  the 
newer  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which  open  out. 
Further  improvements  are  noticeable  in  the 
strong,  branching  spikes  which  may  attain 
a  height  of  four  feet,  while  the  individual 
flowers  measure  as  much  as  four  inches  across. 
Little  imagination  is  thus  needed  to  picture 
the  effect  produced  when  these  are  grown  in 
beds  or  groups  on  the  lawn,  or  in  the  mixed 
border.  Liberal  treatment  is  necessary,  and  the 
coitus  should  be  lifted  before  severe  weather 
sets  in  and  stored  for  the  winter.  Although  it 
is  evident  the  limit  to  improvement  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  the  following  varieties  ale  .repre- 
sentative of  the  best:  Gerniania  was  one  of  the 
first  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  new  race-  The 
spike  is  strong  and  brandling,  and  attains  a 
height  of  between  three  and  four  feet.  The 
co-jour  of  the  widely  expanding  flowers  is  a 
glowing  orange,  with  a  full  red  throat,  and  the 
blooms  are  some  three  inches  across.  George 
Davidson  and  Hereward  are  much  alike  in  habit 
and  colouir.  though  there  is  a  difference  of  a  few 
weeks  in  the  time  of  flowering,  the  first  named 
being  the  earliest ;  the  colour  of  its  flowers  is 
orange  yellow.  Prometheus  is  notable  for  the 
circle  of  crimson  around  the  eye  of  a  deep 
orange  flower  four  inches  across.  Star  of  the 
East  is  one  of  the  very  few  Montbretias  to  gain 
a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  a  splendid  grower, 
with  spikes  over  four  feet  high,  and  widely  ex- 
panded (over  four  inches  across)  blooms  of  a 
lovely  orange  yellow.  These,  with  several 
others,  are  now  plentiful  enough  to  make  ex- 
tensive planting  possible  at  a  moderate  outlay. 
Later  varieties,  such  as  Queen  Mary,  Queen  of 
Spain,  Citronella,  and  His  Majesty,  the  last 
having  been  also  awarded  the  R.H.iS.  first- 
class  certificate  will  prove  useful,  although  a 
distinct  tjreafc  from  the  yellow  and  orange 
shades  which  now  prevail  would  be  acceptable. 

No  less  responsible  for  much  that  is  desirable 
in  the  autumn  are  the  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

While  perennial  Asters  are  plentifully 
seen  in  herbaceous  borders,  their  adaptability 
for  naturalising  and  for  bare  spaces  in  a 
newly  planted  shrubbery  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Of  outstanding  merit  in  the 
Amellus  section  are  Beauty  of  Ronsdorf,  Perry's 
Favourite,  and  Framjfieldii,  with  an  average 
height  of  21  feet;  Brilliant.  W.  Bowman,  and 
Mrs-  J.  F.  Raynor  are  good  in  the  Novae- 
Angliae  section,  and  attain  about  four  feet  in 
height.  The  Novi-Belgii  varieties  include 
some  of  the  finest  sorts  :  Triumph,  Perry's  Pink, 
Damosel,  Climax,  Autumn  Glory,  and  Beauty 
of  Colwall   being  most  useful. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  flower  garden  is  not 
easy.  Massed  in  beds  or  on  rising,  ground 
they  furnish  a  wealth  of  colour  almost  im- 
possible to  equal  in  autumn.  The  Masse 
family  is  still  in  the  front  rank  of  those  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  attention,  together  with 
such  free  bloomers  as  Champ  d'Or,  Normandie, 
and  Roi  des  Jaunes.  Varieties  which  need  dis- 
budding, such  as  Sanctity,  Harry  Thorpe, 
Cranfordia,  and  Countess,  are  no  less  worthy  of 
extensive  planting  for  effect. 

The  Japanese  Anemones  stand  alone  for  re- 
finement among  all  autumn  flowers,  and  since 
they  prefer  a  damp,  shady  place,  they   may  be 


freely  planted  where  others  would  fail.  The 
white  varieties  are  never  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage than  when  massed  against  a  buct^ro  ind 
of  evergreens  and  for  grouping  by  the  water- 
side not  many  plants  are  more  suitable,  for  they 
resent  too  much  root  disturbance,  and  -a  heavy 
soil  does  not  affect  their  well  doing.  There 
are  many  varieties,  but  Whirlwind  and  Honor- 
ine  Joubert  are  splendid  whites,  and  Queen 
Charlotte  and   Lady  Ardilaun,   goud   pink   sorts. 

The  autumn  Sunflowers  are  indispensable  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  light  up  the  garden 
from  August  till  mid-October;  the  varieties  Miss 
Mellish    and    semi-plenus   are    remarkably    free. 

Many  more  subjects  are  almost  as  useful,  but 
it  is  from  amongst  those  mentioned,  and  in- 
cluding Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  annual  Asters 
that  the  most  satisfaction  is  derived  during 
autumn.      Yorkshire  Gardener. 


clement  weather.  Where  it  may  rest  snugly 
away  from  rain  at  that  season  it  is  not  difficult 
to  manage,  and  the  best  plants  the  writer  ever 
saw  were  in  the  rock  garden  of  an  amateur  of 
ample  leisure,  who  devoted  tho  bulk  of  his  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  flowers,  which  he  un- 
dertook with  remarkable  success.  His  plants 
of  Cyananthus  lobatus  were  protected  by  a 
sheet  of  glass  in  winter.  They  were  grown  in 
the  compost  suggested  above,  and  were  in  a 
position  facing  south-west.  In  dry  weather  the 
Cyananthus  was  treated  to  an  occasional  soak- 
ing with  pure  water,  but  not  poured  on  the 
plant  itself.  The  writer  has  always  found  a 
somewhat  similar  treatment  best  for  the  Cyan- 
anthus in  a  district  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
about  30  inches  per  annum.  In  a  drier  part 
the  moraine  with  water  below  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable, unless  the  grower  keeps  the  plan's  from 


Fig.  67. — gentiana  farkeri  :   flowers  opal    blue. 
(R.H-S.  First  Class   Certificate,    Sent.   7,   1930.) 


THE     ALPINE     GARDEN. 


CYANANTHUS  LOBATUS. 
We  have  few  more  lovely  flowers  in  the  rock 
garden  in  autumn  than  this  native  of  li.e 
Himalayan  region.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  to  see  is  to  covet,  and  when  in  good  condi- 
tion is  perfectly  exquisite.  The  trailing  branches 
are  set  with  small  leaves,  charmingly  lobed  at 
the  top  and  clothed  with  white  hairs.  A';  the 
extremity  of  the  branch  there  is  produced  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  flower  of  a  lovely  bluo 
colour,  and  resembling  in  form  that  of  the 
Vincas,  or  Periwinkles,  but  with  an  inflated 
calyx.  Bare  verbal  descriptions  cannot  convey 
the  beauty  of  this  plan)-,  and  the  writer  has 
never  seen  a  coloured  illustration  which  ade- 
quately delineates  its  charms  owing  to  the 
colour  mediums  failing  to  portray  the  subtle 
points  of  beau-.y  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  steins 
present.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
enthusiast  an  ideal  alpine.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  1  as  its  limitations  in  our  climate,  and 
not  only  the  seed  capsules,  but  the  plant  itself, 
is  liable  to  decay  in  wet  seasons.  It  likes  mois- 
ture, yet  resents  it  in  winter,  and  does  not 
appreciate  much  of  it  overhead  at  certain 
seasons.  A  good  moraine  wi'.h  water  under- 
neath will  suit  it  well — provided  that  the  water 
below  is  shut  off  in  winter — in  a  dryish  district ; 
in  a  wet  district  it  succeeds  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  peat,  sand,  and  grit  in  about  equal  par  ^. 
and    needs   protection    from   the    rains  and   in- 


suffering  from  drought  in  summer.  Cyananthus 
lobatus  is  the  best  of  a  number  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  sanie  genus,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  any  of  those  more  recently  in- 
troduced. It  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings.    S.  Arnott. 


GENTIANA  FARRERI. 


Mr.  Reginald  Farreh,  who  discovered  this 
beautiful  Gentian  in  the  high  alpine  sward  of 
the  Da-Tung  chain  (Northern  Kansu  Tibet), 
states  that  'it  is  by  far  the  most  astoundingly 
beautiful  of  its  race,  reducing  G.  verna  and  G. 
Gentianella  to  the  dimmest  acolytes."  Mr. 
Fairer  describes  the  colour  as  "an  indescribably 
fierce  luminous  Cambridge  blue  within  (with  a 
clear,  white  throat),  while,  without,  long  van- 
dykes  of  periwinkle-purple  alternate  with 
swelling  panels  of  nankeen,  outlined  in  violet, 
and  with  a  violet  median  line."  The  plant 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Wells  at  the  meeting  oi 
the  R.H.S.  on  September  7  was  a  fine,  healthy 
specimen  in  a  pan  (see  Fig.  67).  In  cool,  rich 
soil  in  its  natural  habitat  it  forms  patches  a  yard 
across.  The  robustness  of  the  plant,  together 
with  its  dwarf  habit  and  great  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, makes  it  a  desirable  subject  for  the  rock-gar- 
den, and  it  will  also  be  valuable  like  some  of  the 
other  Gentians,   as  an  edging  plant. 
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SHOT-HOLE  DISEASE  OF  ANTIRRHINUM 
MAJUS. 


This      '  shot-hole "   disease     of     Antirrhinum 

majus  is  caused  by  a  species  of  Cercospora,  and 

is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  well-known 

"shot-hole"  disease  of  Peach  and  Nectarine,  due 

■  to  Cercospora  circumcissa. 

A  disease  of  Antirrhinum,  popularly  known  as 
Anthracnose,  has  been   described  and  figured  by 


badly  affected  plants,  the  spots  frequently 
coalesce,  and  the  leaves  become  somewhat  dis- 
torted.  Fig.  69.  The  spots  are  not  confined  to 
any  definite  area   no  the  leaves. 

The  fungus  does  not  appear  to  gain  access 
through  the  stomata,  but  can  directly  penetrate 
the  epidermis  of  the  plant.  The  mycelium,  which 
is  strictly  localise!  to  the  spot  and  the  dis- 
coloured  area  round  the  spot,  is  both  inter- and- 
intracellular.  Hyphae  can  be  seen  growing 
down      in     between.      Fig.    72d,      and      through 


HOLE    DIS 

1.   Healthy    green-leaved    variety.      2.    Diseased 
leaved  variety.     4.  Shoot  of  green-leaved  variety 

F.  C.  Stewart  {Hull  179.  New  York  Agri.  Exp., 
St.  Geneva,  U.S.A.),  on  cultivated  Antirrhi- 
nums "in  America  in  1900.  and  due  lo 
the  fungus  Colletotrichum  Antirrhini,  which 
causes  elliptical  or  circular  sunken  spots  on  the 
skin  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  A  short  abstract 
of  this  Bulletin  is  published  in  the  Journal  A'"//. 
Hort.  Soc,  Vol.  xxvi.,  1901-2,  page  194.  The 
Cercospora  "  shot-hole  "  of  Antirrhinum  is 
probably  well  known  to  all  growers  of  Antir- 
rhinum, but,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  record  of 
the  investigation  of  this  fungus  has  been  pub- 
lished. Owing  to  the  fact  that  bulb  fungi  cause 
spotting  of  the  skin  and  leaves  of  the  plant, 
these  two  diseases  have  probably  been  attributed 
to  one  and  the  same  organism.  This  season,  the 
Cercospora  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  on  a  plot  of  Antirrhinums 
grown  for  experimental  purposes  at  this  In- 
stitution, and  spread  very  rapidly  during  the 
recent  spell  of  wet  weather.  The  first  sympto  s 
are  minute  buff-coloured  spots  on  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant.  These  spots  increase  in  size 
rapidly,  are  more  or  less  circular  in  shape,  pale 
brown  or  buff  in  the  centre,  with  a  well-defined 
margin,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  discoloured 
plant  tissue.  On  green-leaved  varieties  this 
ring  is  a  deep  purplish  brown,  but  on  the  yellow- 
leaved  varieties  the  discolouration  is  less  marked. 
The  central  portion  of  the  spot  is  sunken,  to  a 
greater  extent  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  owing  to  the  greater  shrink- 
age of  the  disorganised  mesophyll  cells.  In  dry 
weather  this  central  area  dries  out  and  falls 
away,  giving  the  typical  "  shot-hole  "  appear- 
ance to  the  leaf.  The  disease,  spreads  from 
below  upwards,  and  not  only  attacks  the  leaves 
calyx  and  seed  -  pod,  but  also  the 
stems  of  the  younger  shoots.  The  young 
stems  are  girdled  and  die  back  rapidly, 
the    plant    eventually    dying  (see    Fig.    68).     In 


ease    "i    .\\  riRRHTN 
/ellow-leaved  variety. 
killed   by    Cercospora. 

Fig.      72c.     the     cells 
ami    the    mesophyll. 


.    Badly-diseased  yellow- 

One-third   natural  size. 


•  it'      the    palisade     tissue 
The     phloem     and     cam 


mycelium,    and      the     phloem,     cambium,      and 
medullary  rays  are  also  affected. 

Sori  of  twisted  hyphae  form  in  the  epidermal 
cells  or  in  between  the  cuticle  and  the  epidermis 
on  both  stem  and  leaves.  These  sori  burst 
through  the  cuticle  and  the  spores  are  given  on 
from  tufts  of  simple  conidiophores  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  sorus,  F'igs.  70,  72.  These  tufts  of 
spores  are  mostly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  but  may  also  occur  on  the  under  surface. 
The  spores  are  hyalin,  curved,  2-3  celled,  drawn 
out  into  a  point  at  the  apex  and  somewhat 
thickened  at  the  base,  30-35  /u.  X  3  u-  Fig.  71. 
Spores  are  only  developed  on  the  dead  tissue  in  1 
the  sunken  area  of  the  spot.  They  are  produced 
in  large  numbers  in  wet  weather.  In  dry 
weather  the  centres  of  the  spots  soon  shrivel  and 
fall  away,  and  spore  formation  is  reduced. 

When  grown  in  beds  for  ornamental  purposes 
the  plants  shoidd  be  sprayed  every  two  or  three 
days  with  liver  of  sulphur,  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of 
water,  if  applied  in  cool,  damp  weather,  but 
the  solution  should  be  diluted  to  1  oz.  in  6  or  7 
gallons  of  water  in  bright,  hot  weather. 
Enough  soft  soap  to  make  a  good  lather  should 
be  added  to  secure  a  thorough  wetting  of  the 
plant,  especially  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
This  fungicide  does  not  leave  disfiguring  deposits 
on    the    leaves  when    dry. 

Dusting  the  plants  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
Iron  time  to  time  with  flowers  of  sulphur  is 
to  be  recommended.  If  good  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  all  spotted  leaves  should  b" 
removed  from  the  shoots  to  be  used,  and  all 
cuttings  with  spots  on  the  stems  rejected.  The 
cuttings  should  then  be  dipped  in  liver  of 
sulphur  solution  and  thoroughly  wetted,  care 
being  taken  that  the  cut  rooting  surface  of  the 
stem  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  solution. 
The  pots  or  boxes  of  cuttings  should  be  dusted 
from  time  to  time  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
all  spotted  leaves  removed  as  they  appear. 
When  plants  are  grown  for  seed  purposes,  Bor 
deaux  Mixture  should  be  used,  as  it  is  a  more 
lasting  and  effective  fungicide.  In  the  open, 
however,  Bordeaux  Mixture  must  on  no  account 
be  used  in  wet  or  dull  weather  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  laden  with  moisture,  owing  to  the  risk 
of    scorching    the    leaves. 

F.  C.  Stewart  in  bis  Bulletin  suggests  that  in 
the  case  of  Antirrhinum  subject  to  anthracnose 
and  grown  indoors,  there  should  be  good  ven- 
tilation, that  the  leaves  should  be  kept  as  dry 
as  possible  and  the  plants  sprayed  once  a  week 
with  Bordeaux.  The  same  treatment  is  to  be 
recommended  for  plants  under  glass  attacked 
by   Cercospora  "  shot   hole.'* 


FlC     69. — SHOT     HOLE     DISEASE    OF     ANTIRRHINUM. 

1-2.    Healthy    leaves.       3-11.      Diseased  leaves.      Two-thirds  natural  size. 


bium  of  the  vascular  bundles  are  disor- 
ganised, but  very  little  mycelium  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vessels,  hence  the  shrivelling  of  the  shoots 
is  not  due  to  the  blocking  of  the  vessels.  In  the 
stem,    the    cortical    tissues    are   permeated    with 


All  dead  and  dying  plants  should  be  removed 
and  burnt  immediately,  and  Antirrhinums  should 
not  be  grown  a  second  year  on  infected  land. 
D.  M.  Caylty,  John  Innes.  Hort.  Institution, 
Merton. 
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INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION. 


[Continued  from  p.  146.) 
For  example,  it  is  known  that  the  trade  of 
raisers  cf  seed  Potatos  for  export  to  Jersey  or 
Spain  is  in  some  places  menaced  by  the  presence 
of  a  plot  of  land  a  mile  or  two  away  in  which 
wart  disease  has  appeared.     It  may  be  that  the 


The.  dispassionate  inquirer  will  find  his  task 
by  no  means  easy.  He  should,  as  a  preliminary. 
endeavour  to  discern  in  the  present  welter  of 
cosmic  disturbance  what  arc  likely  to  be  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  politician's  promised 
land — the  new  world  which  was  to  be  created 
from  the  travail  of  war-  In  the  first  place,  ami 
no  matter  how  academic  ho  may  be.  lie  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  fact  that  costs  of  produc- 
tion, including  labour,  are  at  least  twice  and 
probably  2.1  times  those  of  pre-war  days,  at  d  he 
must  assume  that  the  increase  is  permanent  and 
not  unlikely  to  augment.  What  tins  means  to 
the  different  forms  of  cultivation  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  estimates  of  capital  costs  of 
cultivation  of  different  kinds: — 


Fig.  70. — shot  hole   disease   of  antirrhinum  : 

section  through  a  spot  on  the  leaf. 
a.  Epidermis  (upper),  b.  Disorganised  dead  pali- 
sade cell.  c.  Tuft  of  spores  which  have  burst 
through  the  epidermis.  d.  Epidermis  (lower), 
e.  Disorganised  dead  mesophyll.  f.  Vessels  of  a 
vascular  bundle,      x    115. 

outbreak  occurred  on  only  a  single  plant,  yet 
nevertheless  the  seed-Potato  grower  may  he  in- 
hibited from  exporting  the  seed  grown  by  him 
on  clean  land.  The  probition  is  just,  but  the. 
man  who  refuses  to  issue  a  licence  to  export,  if 
he  be  a  trained  horticulturist  in  touch  with  re- 
search, will  know  that  there  is  research  work  to 
hand,  and  that  imimediatjely,  and  will  bring  the 
problem  to  the  urgent  notice  of  the  researchers. 
Thus  the  scientifically  trained  administrator  be- 
comes, although  not  himself  witty  in  research, 
the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  To  ask  the  researcher, 
who  must  inevitably  be  to  some  extent  like  Pros- 
pero  "  wrapt  in  secret  studies  and  to  the  S'note 
grown  stranger,"  to  discover  problems  which 
arise  out  of  the  administrative  embarrassments 
is  unreasonable;  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientifi- 
cally trained  administrator  acts  naturally  as 
liaison  officer  between  the  laboratory  ami  ii" 
land,  passing  on  theproblems  which  arise  out  of 
administrative  necessities  or  expedients. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  existence  "I 
varieties  of  Potatos  immune  from  wart  disc sse 
was  observed  years  ago  by  an  officer  of  the  Min- 
istry, Mr.  (rough,  who  is  also  a  man  possessed 
of  a  scientific  training,  and  I  believe  also  that  I 
»m  right  in  saving  that  either  this  officer  or 
another  suggested  long  ago  that  the  clue  to  the 
spread  of  wart  disease  in  England  was  to  lie 
si. unlit  in  the  Potato  fields  of  Scotland. 

The  tacit  assumption  which  has  so  Jar  under- 
lain my  address  is  that  an  extension  .  f  intensive 
cultivation  in  this  country  is  desirable.  I  have 
indicated  that  areas  are  to  be  discovered  win-re 
soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  this  form  of 
husbandry,  and  that  by  the  establishmenl  "I  a 
proper  form  of  research — administrative  and 
educational  organisation  the  already  high  slan- 
dard  reached  by  intensive  cultivators  maj  be 
surpassed.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  any 
large  increase  in  the  area,  under  intensive  culti- 
vation is  in   fact  either  desirable  or  probable 
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Labour  and  Capital  for  Farming  and 
Intensive  Cultivation. 


Mixed  Farming     

Fruit  and  Vegetable  grow 
ing 

Intensive  Cintiv-.ttai  in 
the  open  (French  Gar 
d  niiiL')      

I  'olt  iv  ition  under  ijlnss 


Labour 
per  100 
Acres. 


Men. 
3-5 


20-30 


200 
200-300 


Capital   per  Acr 


Pre-War    Present, 


£ 

10 


750 
2.001 


£ 
20-25 


100-125 


1.500-1.875 
4,000-5.1100 


•Presidential  address  by    Professor   Frederick   Kecble, 
C.B.E.,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S..    to     tin-     Agricultural     Section. 

British    isaooiation   fnr    tin-  Adv-u mnnt    of    Science, 

Cardiff,    1920. 


In  the  second  place  the  inquirer  is  bound  to 
assume  that  the  intensive  cultivator  of  ,h 
future,  like  his  predecessor  in  the  past,  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  face  the  competition  of 
the  world.  He  may,  I  believe.  ]„0k  for  no  arti- 
ficial restriction  of  imports,  and  therefore  he 
must  be  prepared  to  find  that  higher  costs  ot 
production  will  not  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  increased  receipts  for  intensively  cultivated 
commodities. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  find  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  both  immediately  before 
and,  s'ill  more,  subsequently  to  the  war,  the 
standard  of  living  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  was,  and  is  still.  Vising. 
Hence  he  may  perhaps  expect  a  less  severe  com- 
petition from  foreign  growers  and  also  a  bettor 
market  at  home. 

He  may  also  derive  comfort  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  increased  cost  of  production  which 
lie  must  bear  must  also,  perhaps  in  no  less 
measure1,  l>e  borne  by  his  foreign  competitors 
Even  before  iffhe  war  the  cost  of  production  0 
one  of  the  chief  horticultural  crops — Apples- 
was  no  higher  in  this  country  than  in  that  of 
our  main  competitors.  There  are  .*  lso  certain 
other  apparently  minor  bul  really  important 
reasons  for  optimism  with  regard  to  the  pros 
peats  t  intensive  oultivation.  Among  these 
is  the  increasing  use  of  road  in  lieu  of  rail 
transport  for  the  marketing  of  horticultural 
produce.  The  advantages  of  motor  over  rail 
transport  for  the  '.arriage  of  perishable  pro- 
duce f"i-  relatively  short  distances — say  up  to 
seventy  five  unhs  f.-m  market — lie  in  its  greater 
punctuality,  economy  of  handling,  ami  plasti- 
city. Only  a  poeA  native  of  a  land  ,<f  orchards 
could  have  written  the  lines;  'When  1  consider 


everything  that  grows  holds  in  perfection  but 
a  single  moment.'  Fruit  crops  ripen  rapidly 
ana  more  of  less  simultaneously  throughout  a 
given  district.  They  must  be  put  on  the  market 
forthwith  or  are  useless.  A  train  service,  no 
matter  how  well  organised,  dues  not  seem  able 
to  cope  with  gluts,  and  hence  it  arises  that  a 
season  of  abundance  in  the  country  rarely 
means  a  like  plenty  to  the  consumer.  I  am 
aware  that,  the  problem  of  gluts  is  by  no  means 
simple  ami  thai  Ihe  railways  are  sometimes 
blamed  unjustly  for  failing  in  cope  with  Iheiri, 
but  nevertheless  T  believe  that,  as  Kent  has 
lilisciivciv  1.  tin'  motor-lorry  will  be  more  and 
more  culled  in  to  redress  tin1  balance  between 
the  home  growers  and  the  foreign  producers  in 
favour  of  the  former;  or  by  its  use  the  goods 
can  he  delivered  with  certainty  in  time  to  catch 
tin-  market  and  thus  give  the  home  producer  the 
advantage  due  to  propinquity  which  should  be 
his.  Increasing  knowledge  of  food  values,  to- 
gether with  the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  also  present  features  of  good  augury  'o 
Ihe  intensive  cultivator.  Jam  and  Tomatos  and 
priiueur.s  maj    be  taken  as  hex's. 

In  1914  the  consumption  of  jam  in  'he 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  a  spoonful 
a  day  per  person.  The  more  exact  figures  are 
2  oiz.  per  week  or  126,000  tons  per  annum. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  area  under  jam 
Fruit-  I'l.nns,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Currants, 
etc. — required  to  produce  tin's  tonnage,  but  it 
may  be  nut  at  between  10.000  and  20.000  acres. 
By  1918.  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Army 
authorities  in  insisting  on  a  large  ration  of  jam 
for  tie  troops,  and  thanks  also  to  the  scarcity 
ami    quality    of    margarine,    the   consumption    of 


Fig.  72. — shot  hole  disease  of  antirrhinum  : 
SORUS  of  twisted   hyphae  beneath  the  cuticle 

of  the  leaf  (upper  surface). 
a.  Cuticle    b.  Sums  of  twisted  hyphae.    c.  Intra- 
cellular   mycelium,      d.    Intercellular    mycelium. 
(<■  and  d.   in  the  palisade  tissue),      x   400. 

1 1 

jam  had  more  than  doubled.  From  126,000  tons 
'of  1914  it  reached  "40,000  tons  in  1913.  To 
supply  this  ration  would  require  the  orodu.e 
ol    from  25,000  to  50,000  acres  ..t  orchard,  which 

in  lorn  would  directly  employ  Ihe  til r  od  v-i\ 

limn  5,000  to  lfi.it  i  men.  Yel  even  Ihe  tonnage 
consumed  in  1918  only  allows  a  meagre  ration 
of  a,  little  more  than  a  couple  of  spoonsfuJs  a 
day.  Ii  in  i >  therefore  he  anticipated  that.  if. 
a.,  is  probable,  albeit  onlj  because  of  the  imm  i 
oem  c  nf  margarine,  the  new  found  public  basts 
For  jam  endures,  fruit  growers  in  this  copntry 
will  tied  a  i  unsiilcralile  am!  profitable  extension 
in  supplying  this  demand. 

[To  !»■  continued.] 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE, 

[The  Editor*  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed   by   correspondents.} 

No  Apple  Pips!— Is  it  a  matter  of  general 
observation  that  this  season  Apples  have  no 
pips?  Here,  even  in  the  best  examples,  it  is 
rare  to  find  more  than  one  perfect  seed,  and 
the  great  majority  of  fruits  have  none  at  all. 
It  seems  Tather  an  interesting  case  of  partial 
fertilisation.  Ghas.  E.  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  Hill 
Grest,  Lowdham,  Notts. 

A  Warning  to  Gardeners  (see  p.  124). — A 
similar  mishap  to  the  one  recorded  by  Mr. 
Jones  occurred  here  three  weeks  ago.  I.  with 
an  assistant,  was  picking  Plums  about  16  to  18 
feet  from  the  ground,  from  a  standard  tree, 
when  suddenlv  the  topmost  branch  broke  in 
halves.  As  both  of  us  were  up  the  tree,  the  result 
may  be  imagined,  but  neither  of  us  met  with 
any  injury.  When  safe  on  terra  firma,  good 
advice  came  across  my  mind,  which  is 
found  in  the  book  of  books :  Let  him  who 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
Thomas  W.  Mead,  Marsh-alls  Park  Gardens. 
Pomford,  Essex. 

Late  Strawberries  (see  pp.  77  and  99). — I  have 
read  with  interest  the  correspondence  on  the 
best  late  Strawberry,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
mention  made  of  Royal  Sovereign  as  a  late 
variety.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  Strawberry  for  late  croppiii-'. 
Today  (September  4)  I  have  just  picked  a  large 
dish  of  fine  berries,  quite  as  large,  as  good  in 
colour,  and  I  consider,  if  anything,  better 
flavoured  than  those  we  had  in  Juno.  There  is 
another  good  point  about  this  sort  at  this  time 
of  the  year — the.  fruit  is  much  firmer  and  not 
so  watery  as  it  is  earlier  in  the  season.  1  have 
boon  picking  dessert  fruits  for  the  last  10  days, 
and  my  employer  declares  it  is  the  best  flavoured 
Strawberry  he  has  tasted.  I  should  b<?  inter- 
ested to  know  if  anyone  else  has  tried,  and 
succeeded,  with  Royal  Sovereign  as  a  late 
Strawberry.  TV.  It.  Lisle,  Loci  House  Oardenr, 
Partridge   Green,   Sussex. 

Clerodendron  ugandense  and  Impatiens  Oliveri. 
— The  notes  on  these  two  plants  by  Mr.  E. 
Brown  (p.  136)  are  interesling.  The  Clero- 
rlondron  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  Kew 
in  1900  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe.  who  collected 
them  in  "  Voi.  Uganda,  at  2,000  feot  above  sea- 
level."  Mr.  Brown  says  they  were  collected  at 
Ooi,  in  British  East  Africa,  and  if  he  is  right, 
then  the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  which  the 
plant  is  figured  and  described  (t.  8,235),  is 
wrong.  The  exact  geographical  position  is, 
however,  of  less  interest  horticultu rally  'ban 
Mr.  Brown's  statement  that  he  found  this 
spates  titan  elevation  of  7,000  feeL.  and  that  he 
never  s&,w  it  as  a  climber,  except  at  Kew.  Here, 
at  first,  it  fcrined  a  shrub  about  ;i  yard  high 
with  6lender,  leafy  branches,  terminated  by 
elegant  racemes  of  blue  flowers  a  really  charm- 
ing plant.  It  has  since  become  scandent,  as 
other  Clerodendrons  are  under  cultivation.  The 
important  fact  is  that  this  blue-flowered  sp;:-cies 
is  a  most  attractive  winter  flowering 
greenhouse  plant.  Impatiens  Oliveri  was 
introduced  to  Kew  in  1903  by  means 
of  seeds  presented  by  Sir  John  Kirk, 
who  was  for  many  years  Political  Repre- 
sentative in  Zanzibar.  He  called  it 
"  Impatiens  species,  stems  erect,  fleshy,  4  feet 
high,  bushy,  flowers  white,"  and  stated  that  fhe 
seeds  were  gathered  on  the  Uganda  railway  at 
Naivasha,  390  males  inland,  at  an  elevation 
of  6,800  feet,  in  volcanic  rock  or  tufa.  Naivasha 
is  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  equator,  and 
in  the  region  of  Mount  Kenia.  The  plant  is 
nearly  hardy,  at  any  rate  it  grows  and  flowers 
well  in  the  open  air  during  summer  at  Kew, 
and  it  is  a  really  good  greenhouse  shrub,  always 
a  picture  of  health,  and  always  in  flower.  We 
also  owe  to  Sir  John  Kirk  the  introduction  of 
I.  Sultanii,  seeds  of  which  came  to  Kew  in  1  SRI . 

w.  w. 

T.  f  A  plant  of  Impatiens  Oliveri  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  formed  the  subject  of 
the  supplementary  illustration  in  Gard.  Chrtm. 
October  27,  1906.— Eds.1 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

This  Society  commenced  its  activities  for  the 
season  1920  21  by  holding  a  meeting  of  its  Floral 
Committee  at  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on  Monday, 
September  20,  at  3  p.m.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was 
reelected  chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  when 
acknowledging  his  appointment  he  referred  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan.  A  dozen 
novelties  were  placed  before  the  Committee,  from 
two  exhibitors,  and  the  following  awards  were 
made : — 

First-CuASs  Certificate. 

Silver  Lining. — A  graceful  medium-sized, 
early-flowering  variety  of  silvery-pink  colouring 
on  a  white  ground.  The  flowers  are  very  grace- 
ful and  dainty,  and  carried  on  good  stems. 
Shown   by  Mr.   Alex.   W.   Thorpe,  Lichfield. 

Lichfield  Purple. — This  handsome,  early- 
flowering,  crimson-purple  Japanese  variety  was 
shown  in  1919,  and  the  Committee  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  it  again.  The  colour  is  deep  and 
pleasing,  the  flowers  of  medium  size  (II.,  i.  b.). 
:  i  n  d  borne  on  long,  stiff  stems.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Alex  W.  Thorpe. 

Xanttrirh  Aristocrat. — A  handsome,  early- 
flowering,  Japanese  variety,  of  good  size  and 
substance.  The  blooms  are  of  good  form,  borne 
on  tall  stems  and  of  a  bright,  rich  chestnut 
colour,  tipped  with  srold.  Shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Harding.  Poole  Hall  Cottage,  Reasheath.  Nant- 
wich. 

Award  for  Colour. 
Red  Grots. — A  brilliant  early-flowering,  broad- 
netalled  Japanese  variety  (n.,  i.  b.).     The  colour 
is  vivid  chestnut  crimson,  with  a  glowing  sheen. 
Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Harding. 

Commendation 

Perpetual  White. — A  pretty,  free-flowering 
early  variety,  which,  according  to  the  raiser,  has 
been  blooming  since  May.  The  florets  are 
clear,  creamy  white.  The  height  of  the  variety 
is  2  ft.     Shown  by  Mr.  Alex  W.  Thorpe. 

Basra. — A  showv,  early  and  large-flowering 
ponpon  variety,  2  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are 
charming  in  form,  freely  produced,  and  of  a 
rich,  orange-bronze  colour.  A  useful  border 
plant.     Shown  by  Mr.   Alex  W.   Thorpe. 

Executive  Committee. 
The  Executive  Committee  nut  at  the  offices  of 
the  British  Florists'  Federation  in  the  evening  of 
September  20.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  presided.  ami 
after  sympathetic  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan,  for  so  many  years 
chairman.  "Mr.  Hawes.  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
rtosition.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
November  show,  including  a  formal  opening  cere- 
mony, which  it  is  hoped  His  Excellency  Count 
Hvashi,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  will  conduct. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  p-ovisiona1)}'  for  a 
representation  at  the  Antwerp  Show  in  October, 
and  for  lectures  to  he  given  nt  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  business  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Several  new  members  wei-e 
elected. 


display,  showing  fine  bunches  of  Crimson  Masse, 
Ralph  Curtis,  Horace  Martin,  Polly,  Crimson 
Polly,  Roi  des  Blanc,  and  Marie  Masse. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Crane.  Archway  Road,  Highgate, 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  bunches  of  un 
disbudded  flowers  and  he  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  a  set  which  contained  Horace  Martin,  Dick 
Barnes  and  J.  Bannister,  in  good  condition.  a 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  wonderful 
rrioup  of  earlv-flowering  Chrysanthemums  which 
filled  a  50-ft.  length  of  tabling.  The  display  was 
elegantly  disposed,  and  the  numerous  varieties 
were  displayed  in  large  stands  in  a  most  effec- 
tive manner.  Goacher's  Crimson.  La  Garrone. 
Eden  Leslie,  Dorothy  Ashley.  Mrs.  J.  Fielding. 
Sanctity,  Verona,  Provence.  Golden  Diana.  Fram- 
field.  Early  White  and  Perle  Chatillonaise,  were 
a  few  prominent  sorts  in  a  collection  of  about 
50  varieties. 

Mr.  Keith  Ldxford,  Sheering  Nursery, 
Harlow,  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  for  a 
bright  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum.--. 
The  flowers  were  "in  fine  condition  and  admirably 
set  up,  notable  sorts  being  Polly  Cranford  Pink, 
Goldfinch,  Mary  Mason,  Mrs. "  J.  Mason,  Fee 
Parisienne.  Horry  Thorpe,  and  Lichfield  Purple. 

Mr.  Norman  Kerr,  Framfield,  Sussex,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  smaller  but  in- 
teresting display  in  which  the  bold  Japans  • 
variety  Majestic  was  finely  shown,  as  well  as 
the  early  Roi  des  Blancs  Improved,  which  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  advance  upon  an  old  and  well- 
tried  sort.  Golden  Polly,  Normandie,  Lizzi-; 
McNiel,  and  Perle  Rose  were  also  well  shown 
by  Mr.   Davis. 


Early-Flowering   CirRTSANTHEMUMS. 

The  Committee  of  the  N.C.S.  provided 
four  classes  and  arranged  with  the  R.H.S. 
to  make  a  small  exhibition  of  earlv- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  on  September  21. 
There  were  five  entries,  beside  fhiee  non-com- 
petitive displays,  the  whole  contribution  making 
a  fine  demonstration  of  the  value  and  beauty 
of  these  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kenward.  High  Street.  Lewes, 
won  first  nrize  for  six  vases  of  disbudded  flowers, 
witli  giand  bunches  of  splendid  bio  ms  of  KnT  s- 
boro  Yellow.  Sanctitv.  Bed  Almirante.  Nor- 
manidtie,  Elsenham  White,  and  Le  Pactole. 
Second  -nrize  fell  to  Messrs.  Froomk  AND  Son. 
Hi'-^h  Road.  Finchlev,  for  a  capital  disnlav  of 
Almirante.  Red  Almirante.  Knareshoro  Yellow. 
Sanctity.  Elsenham  White,  and  a  fine  pink  sort  ; 
Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Wa.lthnm.stow.  third.  The 
last  iujned  competitor  was  the  only  exhibitor  in 
the  class  for  a  dozen  bunches  of  undishudded 
blooms    and    he    made    an    excellent    first-prize 


TWICKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  Annual  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
the  15th  inst.  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  proved 
the  most  successful  held  in  recent,  years.  Tile 
vegetable  classes  were  well  filled  in  both  the 
open  and  the  Cottagers'  sections;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Carrots,  for  which  there  were  ra-.y 
five  entries. 

For  nine  kinds  of  vegetables  there  were  five 
entries,  and  for  six  kinds,  six  entries.  Fru:t 
was  also  well  shown,  no  fewer  than  seven  cups 
being  offered  for  competition.  The  Viotorv 
Challenge  Cup  (presented  by  Lady  Ratan  Tata) 
was  won  by  C.  S.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Bushey 
Nook,  Teildington  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Linegart. 
with  nine  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  Ander- 

hn's  Challenge  Cup,  for  six  kinds,  was  won  n>- 
Mr.  A-  Coombes,  20,  Bexley  Street.  Windsor. 
For  a  collection  of  four  dishes  of  fruit.  H.M. 
King  Manoel,  Fulwell  Park  (gardener  Mr.  G. 
H.  Head)  was  first  prize  winner.  Mr.  J 
Hurrell,  Sussex  Grove,  Putney  Park  Avenue, 
was  successful  with  four  dishes  of  Apples : 
while  for  Black  and  White  Grapes,  three 
hunches  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Poulett  Lodge, 
won  first  prize.  Mr.  H.  A-  Primrose.  The  Gar- 
dens, Devonshire  House,  was  successful  with 
Peaches,  and  was  the  principal  exhibitor  in 
the  plant    classes. 

The  winning  dishes  of  Potatos  in  the  open 
class,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Hatt.  22,  Silverhali 
Place,  Isleworth,  were  nearly  perfect;  as  were 
those  shown  by  W.  Greenslade.  in  the  Cot- 
tagers' class.  Mr-  H.  Fordham.  Nurseryman. 
Twickenham,  exhibited  plants:  Messrs.  H. 
Spooner  and  Sons.  Hounslow,  Roses;  and  Ladv 
Michelham,  Waldegrave  House  (gardener  Mr.  J. 
Wheedon).  a  fine  exhibit  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL     BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

The  monthlv  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday,  September 
13th.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Two 
members  were  elected.  The  siek  pay  on  lih? 
ordinary  side  amounted  to  ,£35  18s.,  and  in 
the  State  Section  to  .£34  15s.,  while  Maternitv 
claims  came  to  .£20.  •  The  sum  of  .£22  19s.  'id- 
was  passed  for  payment  to  the  nominee  of  on- 
member.  The  Trustees  were  requested  to  i'i 
vest    £600    in  Corporation   Stock, 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  21. — Notwithstanding  the  in- 
cleme  it  weather,  there  was  a  capital  show  at 
Vincent  Square  on  this  date.  The  vegetable 
show  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space,  and 
the  National.  Chrysanthemum  Society  filled 
one  end  of  the  hall,  but  in  addition  there  were 
large  displays  of  flowers  and  several  novelties, 
including  the  giant  Nerine  Hera,  several  Asters, 
and  the  hybrid  Buddleia  Golden  Glow  from 
Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  of  Cork  Castle.  Further, 
there  were  Dahlias  in  abundance,  including 
numbers  of  novelties  selected  for  trial  at  Wisley. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Geo.  Harrow,  S.  Morris.  E.  A.  Bowles,  G. 
R-euthe,  John  Heal,  W.  Howe,  H.  Cowley,  C. 
Dixon,  Arthur'  Turner,  Chas.  E  Pearson,  E.  F. 
Hazelton,  W.  P.  Thomson,  George  Paul,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Clarence  Elliott,  Reginald  Coiy,  Win. 
Cuthbertson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Andrew  Ireland,  J. 
Jennings,  R.  C.  Notoutt,  W.  H.  Morter,  J.  F. 
MeLeod.  Jas.   Hudson  and  C.   R.   Fielder. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Nerine  Hera. — The  finest  Nerine  yet  seen. 
The  large,  carmine-pink  flowers  have  the  ends 
of  the  segments  recurved.  The  umbels  shown 
carried  about  twelve  flowers  each,  and  each 
head  was  borne  on  a.  stout  stent,  nearly  a  yard 
high,  while  the  foliage  is  so  broad  as  to  suggest 
an  Agapanthus.  This  wonderful  plant  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Rose  in  1908,  and  is  the  result  of 
CTOssing  a  hybrid  of  N.  curvifolia  with  N.  Bow- 
denii.  It  first  flowered  in  1912  and  has  bloomed 
regularly  each  succeeding  year.  Five  spikes  were 
shown,  but  there  were  six  spikes  on  the  speci- 
men which  Mr.  Rose  has  grown  in  a  10-inch  pot. 
Shown  by  Jas.  Rose,  Esq.,  1,  Rawlinson  Road, 
Oxford. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cotoneaster  Hen  ryi.  —This  horizontally 
branching  Cotoneaster  bears  an  abundance  of 
coral  red  berries  in  autumn,  and  is  at  all  times 
an  attractive  plant.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are 
shining  green,  deeply  veined  and'  white  on  the 
underside.  Shown  by  Sydney  Morris,  Esq.. 
Earlham   Hall,   Norwich. 

After  Maggie  Perry.  —  A  large-flowered 
semi-double  variety,  wonderfully  free  flowering 
and  of  a  light  bluish  mauve  colour.  The  florets 
are  numerous  and  spread  somewhat  so  as  to 
make  up  a  large  flower-head.  A  very  effective 
garden   plant.      Shown    by    Mr.   Amos    Perry. 

Aster  Perry's  White. — A  pure  white  Michael- 
mas Daisy,  with  large  circular  blooms  of  excel- 
lent form.      Shown  by  Mr.    Amos   Perry. 

Helianthus  Monarch. — A  particularly  hand- 
some form,  with  large  goldeni,  dark-centred 
flowers  borne  on  tall,  stiff,  purplish  stems. 
Each  flower  has  three  or  four  rows  of  ray 
florets,  consequently  they  have  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial appearance  without  being  in  the  least 
degree  heavy.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
rigidus     forms.  Shown      by      Mr.      Maurice 

Prichard. 

Aster  Rachel  Ballard. — Another  addition  to 
the  double-flowered  varieties.  It  has  rosy 
mauve  flowers,  and  these  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced on  plants  3£  ft.  high.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Bakers. 

Chrysanthemum  Hollirntt  Beauty. — A  medium- 
sized,  elegant  Japanese  variety  of  fine  form  and 
substance.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  dark  stems 
above  dark  foliage,  and  their  colour  is  bright 
orange  bronze.  This  should  make  a  first-rate 
market  variety.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Roots, 
Hollicott,   Cranford. 

Nerine  Mascotte. — This  handsome  variety 
has  fine  flowers  measuring  3  inches  across,  and 
the  spike  shown  carried  nine  blooms.  The 
variety  is  of  the  Fothergillii  type,  with  smooth 
segments  which  recurve  at  the  tips,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  brilliant  cherry-red  with 
a  central  band  of  scarlet,  the  whole  glistening 
in  a  most  effective  manner.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons. 

Groups. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry  made  a  fine  display  with 
Michaelmas  Daisies,    showing  the  white,    double 


Snowball  and  several  new  varieties  described 
under  novelties  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). — Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  had  two  exhibits.  One  of 
these  was  composed  of  Dahlias,  including  several 
beautiful  single  and  Star  varieties  (Silver  Gren- 
fell Medal). — The  other  group,  of  shrubs,  in- 
cluded a  showy  set  of  Acers,  with  coloured 
foliage,  numerous  Cotoneasters  and  other  orna- 
mental berried  plants  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
— Mr.  G.  Reuthe  and  Messrs.  Maxwell  and 
Beale  were  exhibitors  of  hardy  flowers  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Michaelmas  Daisies  were  largely  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wu.  Cutbush  and  Son;  this  firm  ex- 
hibited Amellus  and  Novae-Belgae  varieties, 
as  well  as  small-flowered  sorts  of  the  diffusus 
and  horizontalis  sections,  thus  demonstrating  the 
great  range  of  form  and  colour  in  these  autumn 
flowers  (Sliver  Grenfell  Medal). 

The  Misses  Hopkins  showed  hardy  flowers 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal),  and  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  and  Co.  brought  Anemones  from  Ire- 
land, and  received  a  similar  award. — Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  and  Sons  exhibited  Ferns  in  variety 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal),  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  showed  a  few  Roses  of  his  own  rais- 
ing  (Bronze  Banksian   Medal). 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  set  up  a  formal, 
mound-like  group  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Soli- 
dago,  Heleniums,  and  a  few  other  hardy  flowers 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). — Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  had 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  trees  and  shrubs,  his 
standard  golden  Ivies  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). — Messrs. 
Allwood  Bros,  contributed  fine  blooms  of  per- 
petual Carnations  and  a  large  series  of  their 
hybrids  of  Dianthus  Allwoodii  (Silver  Grenfell 
Medal). — Mr.  W.  Wells,  Junr.,  put  up  a  bril- 
liant bank  of  hardy  flowers,  chiefly  varieties  of 
Aster  Amellus,  and  including  the  handsome 
varieties  Advance  and  King  George  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard's  group  of  hardy 
flowers  included  a  fine  series  of  Aster  Amellus 
varieties,  Schizostylis  coccinea  and  the  hand- 
some Helianthus  Monarch  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). — Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  showed 
their  variously  coloured  forms  of  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  ranging  from  pale  lilac  to  deep  blue 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). — Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
exhibited  Gladiolus  America  in  fine  form,  a 
beautiful  set  of  Nerines.  and  autumn-flowering 
Crocuses    (Silver-gilt    Banksian    Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  contributed  the 
handsome  Lobelia  B.  Ladhams  and  several  other 
hardy  sorts,  associating  these  with  Heleniums, 
Gladioli  and  Asters  (Silver  Flora  Medal). — 
Messrs.  Bakers  showed  Asters  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal),  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son 
sent  Scabiosa  Pride  of  Exmouth  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  in  variety  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). — 
Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.  were  responsible 
for  a  bright  and  well-arranged  display  of  Dahlias 
(Silver  Flora  Medal),  and  Mr.  J.  F.  West 
showed  Dahlias  well,  including  such  fine  decor- 
ative sorts  as  Midas,  David.  Pres.  Wilson  and 
the  bright-hued,  single  varietv  named  Winter 
Sun    (Silver  Grenfell   Medal). 

Dahlias. 

The  Joint  R.H.S.  and  N.D.S.  Committee  met 
at  11  o'clock  and  selected  varieties  mentioned 
below  for  trial  at  Wi=ley  Gardens. 

Present  :  Messrs.  H.  B.  Mav  (in  the  chair), 
A  Turner,  J.  Cheal,  J.  F. '  MeLeod,  J.  B. 
Riding,  Chas.  H.  Curtis.  J.  A.  Jarrett,  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Crimson  King  (Bttrrell  and  Co). — A  bril- 
liant, glowing  crimson  Paeony-flowered  variety. 
— Audrey  (Burrell  and  Co.)  :  A  small-flowered 
Paeony  Dahlia,  with  effective  blooms  on  long, 
stiff  stems;  colour,  golden  fawn. — Ivor  (Burrell 
and  Co.)  :  A  handsome  Collerette  variety,  of 
orange-scarlet  colour,  with  orange  and  yellow 
collar. — Prudence  (Burrell  and  Co.)  :  A  finely- 
formed,  dark  crimson  Collerette  varietv,  wi'th 
white  collar. — Charm  (Stredwick)  :  A  charming 
Ccllerette  sort,  of  capital  form  and  delicate 
colouring — white,  with  rose  shading  and  a 
creamy-white  collar. — Jnan  (C.  Turner)  :  An 
elegant  Star  varietv,  creamy-white,  with  nale 
vellow   centre.— Leda    (C.   Turner)  :   A   brilliant 


Star  variety  of  vivid  orange  colouring  shading 
to  rose  at  the  tips  of  the  segments. — Ladas  (C. 
Turner)  :  An  unusually  brilliant  crimson  scarlet 
Collerette  variety,  of  fine  form  and  substance, 
with  yellow-tipped  collar  segments. — Anerley 
Scarlet  (Jarrett)  :  A  handsome  soft  crimson 
decorative  variety. — Stability  (Jarrett)  :  A 
glorious,  large,  finely-formed,  clear  canary-yellow 
decorative  variety. — Dicky  Ellis  (Jarrett)  :  A 
Collerette  variety,  of  good  form  and  distinct  old 
rose  colour,  with  pale  shading. — Rigidity 
(Jarrett)  :  A  handsome,  yellow  decorative 
variety,  practically  identical  with  Stability  in 
form  and  colour,  but,  we  understand,  of  shorter 
habit  than  that  variety. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present: — Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (in  the 
chair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(hon.  Secretarv)",  C.  J.  Lucas,  Fred  K.  Sander, 
S.  W.  Flory,  T.  Armstrong,  J.  E.  Shill,  Richard 
G.  Thwaites,  Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  R.  A.  Rolfe  W.  J.  Kaye,  A.  McBean, 
and  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

Awards. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Amber  (B.-L.-C,  The 
Baroness  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea).  from  Baron 
Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell  Park,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill).  A  grand  yellow 
hybrid,  following  in  form  the  famous  B.-L.-C. 
The  Baroness  (B.-C  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  x  L.-C. 
Ophir),  but  of  larger  size  and  perfect  form.  The 
flower  is  clear  amber  yellow,  with  rose  purple 
freckling  on  the  front  of  the  lip. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Incuman,  Fasey's  var. 
'B.-L.-C.  Cooksonii  x  C.  Phoebe),  from  R. 
Fasey,  Esq.,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook, 
(gr.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour).  A  good  flower,  equal 
in  size  to  Cattleya  Dowiana,  but  with  the 
crimped,  elongated  lip  of  0.  Rhoda;  the  colour 
is  orange  yellow,  the  lip  bright  crimson  with 
thin  yellow  lines  at  the  base. 

Laelio-CaUleya  Grand  Monarch  (L.-C.  Nella 
x  0.  Trianae  Grand  Monarch),  from  Messrs. 
Flory  and  Black,  Slough.  A  large  and  well- 
shaped  flower  in  which  the  C.  Wameri  in  the 
Veitchian  L.-C.  Nella  gives  fine  proportions. 
The  sepals  and  very  broad  petals  are  silver 
white,  tinged  with  mauve.  The  lip  is  broad, 
coloured  Tyrian  purple,  with  white  lines  from 
the  base  to  the  centre. 

Laelio- Cattleya  Royal  Purple  (C.  Alexandra 
x  C.  Empress  Frederick).  C.  Alexandra  is 
between  Carmen  and  Hardyana,  and  one  of 
Messrs.  Flory  and  Black's  hybrids,  which  they 
have  now  developed  into  the  present  very  richly- 
coloured  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
violet  coloured  with  white  basal  mid  ribs,  and 
freckling  of  white  on  the  petals.  The  lip  is  deep 
purple  with  a  yellow  disc. 

Brasso-Cattleya,  Olympus  var.  Neva  (B.-C. 
Mad.  Chas.  Maron  x  C.  Hardyana),  from 
Messrs.  Flory  and  Black.  A  fine  form  of  the 
cross  originally  raised  by  Sir  George  Holford ; 
the  colour  is  cream-white  tinged  with  rose  and 
with  soft  yellow  disc  to  the  lip. 

Groups. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchidhurst, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver-  Gilt 
Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  well  flowered 
hybrids;  in  the  centre  were  Cattleya  Maronii 
hybrids  with  the  bright,  rosy  C.  Armstrongiae 
and  same  pretty  yellow  forms  in  which  the 
varying,  but  always  pretty,  Cattleya  Golden 
Wren  and  others  of  the  C.  Venus  class  were 
very  effective.  There  were  also  many  while 
hybrids,  including  some  new  crosses  with  C. 
O'Brieniana.  alba,  and  a  good  plant  of  that  very 
pretty  species.  New  Odontiodas  and  hybrid 
<  idnntoglossums  were  also  shown,  but  the  most 
remarkable  plant  was  Odontaglossum  Pescatorei 
Armstrongiae,  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
0.  crispum  and  with  purple  tinted  sepals  having 
a  few  dark  blotches. 

Messrs.  'Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a. 
good  group  of  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossrims.  Fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Hardy- 
ana alba,  and  the  allied  C.  Eleanor  alba, 
with  other  white  Cattleyas  were  shown.     Among 
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the  Laelio-Cattleyas,  plants  of  the  fine  type  of 
L.-C.  Sargon  (C.  Hardyana  x  L.-C.  Lustre)  were 
prominent.  Among  imported  Orchids  was  On- 
cidium  Stanleyi,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  of 
0.  Marshallianum,  the  plant  shown  'being  the 
original  specimen. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  select 
group  in  whioh  were  Cattleya  Lacrozeae  (Hardy- 
ana  x  Adula),  a  very  handsome  hybrid  with  en- 
larged C.  Adula  form;  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Bella  (B.-L.-C.  Morna  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea); 
Laelio-Cattleya  Jaquenetta  (L.-C.  Lustre  x  C. 
Empress  Frederick)  and  L.-C.  Nerissa  (C. 
Antiope  x  L.-C.  luminosa). 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in  whioh 
w^ere  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba,  the  very  large  and 
handsome  white  C.  Lady  Veiteh,  the  new  yellow 
and  purple,  Laelio-Cattleya  Glory ;  L.-C. 
Soulange,  and  some  choice   Cypripediums. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir,  Roehampton 
(gr.  Mr.  Taylor),  showed,  in  improved  form, 
the  handsome  Laelio-Cattleya  St.  George  Brvndir 
variety  (L.-C.  St.  Gothard  x  C.  Fabia,),  and  a 
very  fine  form  of  L.-C.  Serbia. 

A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield 
(gr.,  Mr.  May),  showed  Cattleya  Alice  Holling- 
ton, a  showy  flower  of  the  C.  Hardyana  class, 
ot  unrecorded  parentage,  and:  C  Amy  May 
(Empress  Frederick  x  Dowiana  aurea)  '  like  a 
light  coloured  C.  Dowiana. 

Messrs.    Charlesworth   and   Co.,    Hayward's 
Heath,  showed  a  selection  of  hvbrids    including  a 
distinct  form  of   Cattleya   Lord   Rothschild     C 
Mrs.     Pitt    Charlesworth's    variety,    the  yellow 
L.-C.  Doreen  and  Cypripedium  Ivanhoe.     * 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  C  G.  A.  Nix  (chairman), 
Jos.  Cheal,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Geo.  F  Tinle • 
A.  Jr.  Metcalfe,  S.  B.  Dicks,  J.  C.  Allgrove! 
™  V  BeJrI7.  W-  Bates,  E.  A.  Bunvard,  W. 
Woodward,  W.  Wilks,  and  S.  T.  Wright. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs 
Sutton  and  Sons  for  an  exhibit  of  Onions', 
this  splendid  exhibit  included  fifty-eight  dis- 
tinct varieties,  and  the  quality  of  the  bulbs  was 
the  subject  of  general  comment;  it  was  the 
finest  display  of  Onions  ever  staged  in  the 
Vincent  Square  Hall.,  Some  of  the  bulbs 
weighed  3  lb.  each,  and  there  were  excellent 
epecimens  of  the  useful  Queen  variety,  about 
1  oz.  each  in  weight  showing  the  wide  range  in 
size.  The  more  notable  sorts  were  White  Italian 
Blood  Red,  Deptford,  Selected  Ailsa  Craig' 
Improved  Reading,  Prizetaker,  Rousham  Park' 
Giant  Lemon  Rocca,  Large  Spanish  Mammoth. 
and  Silver  Globe. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs 
Dobbie  and  Co.  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 
Potatos  were  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
well-staged  exhibit,  the  tubers  of  Resistant 
Snowdrop,  Dargill  Earlv.  EdzeU  Blue  Mauve 
Queen,  The  Bishop,  and  Climax  being  perfect 
in  every  respect,  and  all  the  sorts  were  immune 
to  wart  disease.  Of  the  other  kinds  Selected 
Stump  Rooted  Carrots,  Champion  Leeks, 
Golden  Globe,  Main  Crop,  Excelsior,  and  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions;  Tomatos,  Holyrood.  Cherry  Ripe, 
and  Kondine  Red  were  of  high  quality. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Wjhtelegg  and  Co  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears.  This  excellent  ex- 
hibit included  such  varieties  of  Apples  as  Queen 
Caroline.  Golden  Noble,  New  Hawthornden. 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Egremont  Russet,  and 
Tyler's  Kernel,  whilst!  the  best  Pears  were 
Doyenne.  Boussoch,  Conference,  Emile  d'Hevst, 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunvard,  Ltd.,  showed  Straw- 
berry St.  Fiacre,  which  was  given  an  Award 
of  Merit  in  1915.     The  award  was  confirmed. 


©bituarp. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Competitive  Vegetable  Classes. 
The  special  vegetable  show  was  only 
moderately  successful  compared  with  some  former 
years.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
classes  for  collections,  and  the  exhibits  gener- 
ally showed  the  effects  of  the  unfavourable 
season.  A  detailed  report  will  be  published  in 
our  next    issue. 


Mr.  James  Davidson. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Davidson,  at  Dumfries 
on  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was 
formerly  in  business  as  a  nurseryman  at  Moffat, 
retired  some  years  ago,  and  has  Ibeen  in  ill- 
health  for  a  considerable  time.  He  is  survived 
by  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  three  other 
sons  having  died  while  on  service  during  the 
war,  in  which  all  five  did  their  part. 

Lieutenant-General  Stewart. — We  have  to 
record  the  death,  at  his  residence,  Carruchan, 
by  Dumfries,  on  September  12,  of  Dieutenant- 
General  John  M.  Stewart,  in  his  80th  year. 
General  Stewart  was  a  keen  gardener,  not  only 
since  taking  up  his  residence  at  Carruchan,  but 
also  while  on  service  in  India.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  Indian  Army  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  General  Stewart  entered  upon 
his  residence  at  Carruchan,  where  flowers  had 
always  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  there  he 
paid  special  attention  to  hardy  plants,  suoh  as 
Lupins,  Delphiniums,  Roses  and  alpine  flowers. 
He  was  -greatly  esteemed,  and  his  horticultural 
acquaintances  delighted  to  meet  him,  and  to  see 
his  keen  interest  in  their  plants  and  those  he 
grew  so  well  himself. 

J.  Watson. — Mr.  J.  Watson,  gardener  and 
bailiff  at  Southborough  Park.  Surbiton,  died  on 
the  8th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Southborough 
Park  Lodge,  Langley  Avenue,  Surbiton.  He 
had  been  gardener  and  bailiff  at  Southborough 
Park  for  half  a  century,  and  he  was  taken  ill 
on  the  same  day  as  his  employer,  Mrs.  Cundy, 
died,  and  only  survived  her  by  a  week.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  late  Captain  Cundy  and 
Mrs.  Cundy,  both  of  whom  left  him  a  sub- 
stantial legacy.  Mr  .Watson  was  at  one  time 
a  successful  exhibitor,  especially  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. He  leaves  three  sons  and  six  aaughters ; 
his  son  John  is  gardener  at  Pexholme  Court,  Dork- 
ing, and  has  attained  fame  as  a  grower  of  Sweet 
Peas. 

A.  J.  Keeling. — The  death  of  this  well-known 
Orchid  grower  and  nurseryman  occurred  at 
The  Grange  Nurseries,  Westgate  Hill,  Bradford, 
on  the  13th  inst,  Mr.  Keeling  was  62  years  of 
age  and  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
lime  past,  but  his  end  camo  somewhat  sud- 
denly. He  had  a  life-long  association  with 
Orchids.  Forty  years  ago,  when  grower  for 
Drewett  0.  Drewett.  Esq.,  Riding-Mill-on-Tyne, 
he  was  most  successful  as  a  raiser  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  and  introduced  many  very  fine  hybrids 
during  the  ten  years  he  was  in  charge  of  this 
collection.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Charlesworth. 
whose  fine  work  in  hybridisation  the  amateur 
and  trade  growers  have  freely  praised,  was  then 
conducting  his  first  experiments  and.  induced 
Mr.  Keeling  to  come  to  the  Heaton  Nurseries. 
The  two  worked  together  for  some  few  years, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  how  carefully 
guarded  was  this  early  experimental  work. 
Some  twenty-four  years  ago  Mr.  Keeling  de- 
cided to  start  on  his  own  account.  As  a  raiser 
of  Cypripediums  he  had  great  success  and  the 
Orchid  world  has  accorded  him  full  credit  for 
many  fine  hybrids.  Has  keen  interest  lasted  to 
within  a  few  minutes  previous  to  his  death, 
when  he  inquired  if  a  certain  hybrid  had 
flowered.  Of  jovial  and  pleasant  personality, 
he  was  well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  North  of 
England.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  North  of  England 
Orchid  Society.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  large 
family  of  married  sons  and  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Keeling,  who  has  had 
principal  charge  of  the  business  for  some  years 
past,   will   continue  its  management.      IP.    M. 


INQUIRY. 

STRAWBERRY    KOOI. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I 
may  obtain  plants  of  the  Dutch  (I  think)  Straw- 
berry Kooi  ?  Ernest  Willouglwy,  Brompton, 
Yorfo. 


Apple  Weevil.  —  Fruit  Grower.  —  We  fear 
there  is  uo  certain  remedy  for  Apple  blossom 
weevil.  Some  growers  ch,iui  benefit  from 
spraying  with  thick  limewash  just  before  the 
fruit  buds  burst  In  spring  to  expose  the 
clusters  of  blossom  buds.  Others  believe  in 
spraying  witu  limo-sulphur  at  winter  strength 
when  the  unopened  blossom  buds  are  exposed 
in  cluster  form.  J'bis  causes  scorching  of 
the  young  foliage  and  petals,  but  is  said"  not 
to  injure  the  bloom  seriously,  though  it 
seen'S  risky.  This  pest  has  been  trouble- 
some for  several  years  past,  but  is  probably 
now  on  the  decline.  It  is  favoured  by 
seasons  m  which  the  bloom  remains  for  a 
long  time  in  the  bud,  for  dt  is  at  this  stage 
only  that  the  weevil  can  lay  her  eggs. 

Cuttings  of  Apples  and  Pears. — Deudron. — 
It  is  possible  to  get  cuttings  of  some  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears  to  strike,  though  results 
are  'tlways  very  uncertain.  Even  if  they  are 
successfully  rooted,  the  resulting  trees  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  and  usually 
die  at  an  early  age.  Grafting  or  budding  on 
recognised  stocks  is  both  simpler  and  much 
more  satisfactory.  If  you  wish  to.  try  out- 
tings  select  shoots  9  or  10  in.  long  in  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  out  them 
just  below  a  bud  at  th^  base,  and  just  above 
one  at  the  top.  Plant  them  at  once,  press- 
ing them  into  the  soil,  allowing  only  two  or 
three   buds    above  the    ground:  level. 

Hardy  Ferns. — /.  C.  :  The  value  of  hardy  Ferns 
depends  entirely  upon  the  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  varietal  forms  they  repre- 
sent, as  well  as  upon  the  size  of  the  speci- 
mens, and  whether  they  are  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  or  have  been  grown  in  pots. 

Melons  Unhealthy  :  W.  T.  E.  The  plants  are 
decayed  at  the  collar  and  a  fungus,  the  species 
of  which  cannot  be  determined,  has  gained 
admittance,  although  it  is  not  the  primary 
cause  of  the  trouble.  You  should  plant  on 
a  mound  and  take  care  that  the  stem  portion 
is  not  buried  deeply,  also  see  that  the  collar 
is  not  kept  excessively  wet. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  A.  Neat  —  1,  Aralia 
chinensis;  2,  Catalpa  bignonioides ;  3,  Gym- 
nocladus  canadensis;  4,  Kolreuteria  pani- 
culata;  5,  Acer  platanoides  var. ;  6,  Lespe- 
deza  bicolor;  7,  Hypericum  inodorum ;  8, 
Lonicera  sp.  (send  in  flower);  9,  Missing; 
10,  Euonymus  radicans  var.  variegatus. 

Pears  Unsatisfactory.— B.  W.  M.  P.— The 
specking,  cracking,  and  deformity  of  the 
Pears  sre  all  dlue  to  the  Pear  scab  disease, 
which  is  common  this  season.  Spray  the 
trees  thorough}'  with  lime-sulphur  wash  in 
February,  or  as  late  as  you  dare  before  the 
bursting  of  the  buds.  Lime-sulphur  may  be 
bought  as  a  concentrated  liquid,  one  part  of 
which  is  vsed  with  15  to  20  parts  of  water 
for  winter  spraying.  This  treatment  should 
give  you  cleaner  fruit,  but  you  could  make 
more  certain  of  it  by  spraying  again  with 
lime-sulphur  at  summer  strength  (one  part  in 
40  of  -ater)  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  petals, 
and)  a  third  time  three  or  four  weeks  later. 

Smallholder. — Constant  Reader. — Unless  the 
tenancy  agreement  provides  otherwise,  a 
yearly  tenant  is  entitled  to  six  months'  notice 
to  quit,  expiring  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  his  tenancy  commenced.  As  to 
your  rights  as  a  smallholder,  you  should  con- 
sult a  solicitor,  and  show  him  your  tenancy 
agreement  if  you  have  one. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  B.  T.  IT.  The  Tomato 
disease,  commonly  known  as  Blight,  is  caused 
bv  a  fungus,  Phytophthora  infestans.  The 
plants  should  be 'sprayed  in  an  earlv  stage 
with    Bordeaux   mixture   as   a   preventive. 


Communications  Received. — S.  O— S.  J.  C. — A.  I. 
—I    I    C.   JL— J.  W. — T.  H— C.  F.— D.   A. — C.  F. — 
H      B— C.     M— D     W.     F— A.     D.    W— .1.     H  — 
E.    H.  J.— A.  H.— .T.   D.— D.  H.   D  —  .1.    W.— F.   D.— 
R.   C. — W.   and  W.,   Ltd.— J.   L.  and   Son. 
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American  gardens    are    suf- 

"  Quarantine       fering  a  considerable  dimin- 

No.   37."  ulion  in  interest  and  beauty 

as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  Prohibition  Order  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federal  Horticultural  Board  under  the 
power  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  Hitherto  the 
gardens  of  the  United  States  have  been  ren- 
dered increasingly  beautiful  by  plants  import- 
ed from  various  European  countries, but  as  the 
Order  now  excludes  the  importation  of  prac- 
tically all  ornamental  plants  and  most  kinds 
of  bulbs,  amateur  gardeners  find  themselves 
unable  to  cultivate  many  of  their  garden 
favourites.  The  Order,  familiarly  known  as 
"Quarantine  No.  37,"  was  imposed  _  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  excluding  injurious 
insects  and  destructive  diseases,  and  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  any  country  which  takes  this 
■or  similar  steps  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  everything  likely  to  be  destructive  to  the 
garden,  farm  and  orchard.  The  operation  df 
the  Order  has,  however,  had  the  boomerang 
effect  of  limiting  business  and  curtailing  the 
beauty  of  gardens.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  such  an  Order  admits 
Hyacinth  bulbs  but  excludes  those  of  the 
Scilla.  It  is  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
Order  that  so  large  a  number  of  prominent 
American  horticulturists  take  exception,  and 
they  have  banded  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  data  that  may  in  due 
course  form  the  basis  of  a  working  solution 
of  the  problem,  which  will  commend  itself  to 
garden  lovers  and  possibly  to  those  adminis- 
trators at  Washington  upon  whom  the  onus 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  falls. 
The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
through  its  representative,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wister, 
protests  that  it  can  find  no  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  general  quarantine.  It  resents  the 
assumption  that  plant  pests  do  not  reach  the 
United   States   on   materials  other  than   hor- 


ticultural products  and  it  objects  to  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in 
carrying  out  the  quarantine  regulations  which 
the  Society  regards  as  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent.  Alternative!),  the  Society 
favours  an  inspection  of  imported  plants 
at  ports  of  entry,  as  being  a  more 
logical  and  effective  arrangement  than  the 
present  one  of  shipping  every  admitted  plant 
or  bulb  to  Washington  and  thence  to  its  des- 
tination. It  also  considers  that  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  in  assuming  the  role  of  prosecuting 
attornev  against  plants  and  introducers  of 
plants,  as  well  as  that  of  judge  and  jury, 
are  not  just.  Prof.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  points  out  that  the  Harvard 
University  has  agreed  by  contract  to  grow 
and  display  every  tree  and  shrub  which  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  New  England  climate. 
In  order  to  fulfil  this  contract  the  University 
has  been  importing  plants  and  seeds  since 
1874,  and  for  forty  years  has  been  carrying 
on  explorations  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
Japan,  China,  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Sib- 
eria. These  explorations  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  introducing  trees 
and  other  useful  plants  previously  unknown. 
The  Arboretum  has  never  been  charged  with 
introducing  any  serious  plant  disease  or  dan- 
gerous insect  on  the  many  thousands  of 
plants  which  it  has  imported,  often  with 
soil  about  their  roots,  and  from  every  coun- 
try of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  or  on  any 
of  the  millions  of  seedlings  it  has  raised  and 
distributed.  The  Arboretum  desired  to  im- 
port a  few  plants  from  Europe  in  the  au- 
tumn of  10,10  and  received  permission  from 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  the  plants  were  sent  first  to 
Washington  for  inspection  and  disinfection. 
It  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  plants  at  Boston,  and  having 
had  unfortunate  experiences  with  earlier  im- 
portations sent  to  Washington  for  inspec- 
tion by  agents  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  the  Arboretum  authorities  decided 
to  abandon  the  importation  of  plants  and 
seeds  until  the  present  Order  is  modified. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  believed  that  this 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  Arboretum  to  con- 
tinue its  work  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  hor- 
ticultural progress  in  the  United  States. 
At  a  conference  held  recently  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  the  represen- 
tatives of  various  horticultural  and  floricul- 
tural  Societies  discussed  the  whole  effect  of 
the  Order  and  concluded  that,  while  the  fact 
of  quarantine  could  not  be  lightly  set  aside, 
its  administration  with  some  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  art  and  industry  of  horticul- 
ture might  be  brought  about  in  a  way  which 
would  prove  helpful  to  the  entire  country. 
The  operation  of  the  order  adversely  affects 
the  horticulture  industry  of  many  European 
countries  which  formerly  exported  large 
quantities  of  both  economic  and  ornamental 
plants  to  the  United  States,  and  while  this 
loss  of  business  is  greatly  deplored  by  com- 
mercial horticulturists  in  England,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  France,  its  effect  is  no  less  de- 
plored by  all  who  desire  to  cultivate  in 
the  United  States  those  plants  which  Europe 
is  prepared  to  send  them. 


Autumn  Exhibition  in  Paris.— The  Societe 
Nationale  d'Hortioulture  de  France  will  hold 
a  grand  exhibition  of  autumn  flowers  from  Oc- 
tober '27th  to  November  5th  inclusive. 

R.H.S.  Journal. — The  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  feeling 
sure  that  many  of  our  readers  are  in- 
terested in  the  important  paper  on  Nuts  in  the 
last  issue  of  that  Journal,  wishes  to 
ecrrect  an  error  therein  by  which  the  figure  of 
the  variety   "Garibaldi"    was    labelled    "Duke 


of  Edinburgh,"  and  that  of  "  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh "'  ''  Garibaldi.'1 

Flowers  and  Matrimony — The  invariable  and 
happy  custom  of  associating  flowers  with  a 
wedding  ceremony  has  led  an  enterprising  Ameri- 
can florist  to  offer  a  complete  marriage  service, 
free,  to  the  first  couple  who  will  use  his  estab- 
lishment for  the  ceremony.  ±5y  way  of  en- 
couragement and  advertisement,  he  has  decor- 
ated a  corridor  with  Palms,  leading  to  a  secluded 
room,  where  a  bank  of  Ferns,  before  which  the 
happy  couple  will  stand  to  declare  their  vows, 
is  flanked  by  large  baskets  of  American  Beauty 
Roses,  while  on  either  side  Clematises  twine 
around  trellis  work.  All  that  remains  is  for  a 
gentleman  to  bring  along  the  lady,  the  licence, 
and  the  clergyma.ii. 

A  Prostrate-growing  Potato.— .Messrs.  R.  N. 
Sal  a  man  and  I.  W.  Lesley  describe,  in  The. 
Journal  of  Genetics,  vol.  x.,  No.  1,  a  prostrate 
variety  of  Potato  which  they  have  discovered  in 
breeding  experiments.  This  new  type  of  Potato, 
which  is  said  to  breed  true,  is  suggested  as  being 
useful  for  cultivators  in  semi-arid  regions,  since 
the  foliage,  lying  on  the  ground,  has  a  consider- 
able effect  in  conserving  the  soil  moisture.  A 
procumbent  variety,  the  stems  of  which  turn  up 
at  the  errd,  has  also  appeared,  and  it  is  stated 
that  in  both  these  types  the  crop  of  tubers  is 
normal. 

Vegetable  Names  in  America At  a  meeting  of 

the  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America. 
it  was  stated  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  10,000 
names  for  1,000  actual  varieties  of  vegetables  in 
America.  The  Association  has  formed  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
nomenclature  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  rl  wrll  probably  take  five  years  before  the 
standardising  of  names  is  completed.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  all  new  varieties  shall  be  registered 
and  that  it  will  then  be  impossible  for  a  similar 
variety  to  be  sent   out    under  a  new  name. 

Popularity  of  Flower  Shows.— The  following 
statistics  relating  to  the  recent  flower  show  in 
the  Abbey  lark,  I^icester.  show  that  public  in- 
terest in  flower  shows  is  as  keen  or  even  keener 
than  in  pre-war  days.  The  attendance  on  the 
•:wo  days  totalled  51,840,  against  the  previous 
highest  attendance  of  i2.<M7  in  1909.  The 
statu  ment  of  accounts  show  the  receipt  of 
£1,939  18s.  i:d.,  after  paying  entertainment  tax 
to  the  amount  of  «£591  lis.  Sd. ;  expenditure, 
•£1,1.55  9s.  Id.  (including  «£200  contribution 
towards  music  in  the  parks),  leaving  a  balance 
of  .£181  9s.  5d.  The  Committee  intend  to  re- 
vise the  schedule  of  prizes  next  year,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  more  competitors  to  enter. 
They  also  propose  to  reorganise  the  arrange 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.. 

R.H.S.  Fruit  Show.— The  competitive  fruit 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  5th  inst.,  in  the 
Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
schedule  comprises  101  classes,  the  greater 
number  being  for  single  dishes.  The  "  Bun 
yard  "  Silver  Cup  is  offered  for  the  most  pro 
raising  seedling  Apple  or  Pear  which  has  not 
been  previously  exhibited  at  any  of  he  Society's 
meetings  during  the  years  1919-20.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  last  year  Apple  Queen 
llary.  shown  by  Mr.  E,  J.  Parsons,  of 
Worcester,  was  chosen  as  worthy  of  being  shown 
again  in  1920  for  this  cup.  Judging  will  com- 
mence at  11  a.m..  and  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  meets  at  12.30  p.m.  The  Floral 
Committee  andl  the  Orchid  Committee  will  meet 
as  usual  to  adjudicate  on  plants  submitted  lor 
awards  only.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  a  lee  are  will  he  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  F.L.S.,  on  "  The  Winter  Study  of 
Fruit  Trees."  The  exhibition  will  remain  open 
until  li  p.m. 

Ashridge  Gardens. — These  famous  Berk- 
liainsteil  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  during 
certain  Sundays  of  the  year;  they  were  visited 
by  about  3,000  persons  during  the  four  Sund  lys 
of  August.  Mr.  David  Robertson,  the  gardener. 
informs  us  that  the  visitors  came  In-  motor- 
oars  and  char-a-bancs,  and  from  such   places  M 
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London,  Watford,  Luton  and  St.  Albans.  The 
flower  gardens  are  the  great  feature  of  'he 
place  and,  as  showing  how  extensive  the 
summer  bedding  is,  it  may  be  stated  that  ro 
fewer  than  10,000  Begonias  alone  are  em- 
ployed in  the  flower  beds  and  borders. 

An  Interesting  "  Find  "  in  Vancouver.— Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster,  who  recently  left,  this  country 
to  settle  with  friends  in  Canada,  sends  the 
following  interesting  letter  describing  his  dis- 
covery of  Spirant  lie.-  Romanzottiana  in  that 
country: — "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  rare  Orchid.  Spiranthes  Ronianz- 
offiana  (Lady's  Tresses),  in  small  quantity  by 
the  fringe  of  a  burnt-out  wood  at  Point  Grey, 
Vancouver.  In  Britain  it  has  only  a  few  sta- 
tions in  Ireland,  particularly  at  Bantry  Bay, 
near  Cork,  and  is  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  l''rom  Bantry  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Guinbleton  sent  me  living  specimens  of  the 
plant,  which  were  figured1  in  British  Orchids, 
from  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbridge, 
of  the  Trinity  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  It 
is  a  sweet  little  Orchid,  with  beautiful,  fra- 
grant flowers  grow  in  dense,  spirally-arranged 
spikes  and  of  the  finest  white.  The  interest  I 
felt  in  again  renewing  friendship  with  this 
rarest  and  most  interesting  of  our  British 
Orchids  may  readily   be  imagined." 

Tram  Accident  Caused  by  Wet  Leaves. — Fallen 
wet  leaves  on  a  public  highway,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  wood-paved  road,  are  often  the  cause 
of  accidents.  A  few  days  ago  some  wet  leaves 
lying  upon  the  tramway  rails  in  Lancaster  caused 
a  tramcar  to  get  out  of  control,  leave  the  rails 
and  dash  into  some  buildings,  with  the  result 
that  many  passengers  were  injured  and  one  died 
from  the  effects  of  injuries  received.  Where 
leaves  are  likely  to  fall  on  a  much  used  road  in 
autumn,  the  authorities  cannot  pay  too  much 
attention  to  road  cleaning. 

Legacy  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Recreation 
Ground. — By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  la  - 
Canon  Rawnsley,  of  Allan  Bank,  Grasmere, 
Westmoreland,  the  sum  of  £1,000  is  left  to  the 
Urnan  District  Council  of  Grasmere  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  recreation  ground  at  Broad- 
gate  Meadow. 

Extension  of  Summer  Time. — The  Government 
have  decided,  in  view  of  the  possible  coal  strike, 
that  the  return  from  "summer  time"  to  Green- 
wich time,  which  would  normally  have  taken 
place  at  2  a.m.  on  the  night  of  Sunday — Mondav 
last,  shall  be  postponed  for  a  time.  An  order 
in  Council  will  therefore  be  made  substituting 
October  25  for  September  27  as  the  date  when 
"summer  time  "  will  end. 

Agricultural  Wages.— Sir  Arthur  Grithth- 
Boscawen,  in  an  address  to  Cornish  farmers  at 
Liskeard  rn  the  25th  ult.,  stated  it  was  all- 
important  that  farm  labourers  should  be  a  con- 
tented and!  well-paid  class  and  that  the  best 
should  be  kept  on  the  soil;  for  that  reason  the 
Agricultural  Wages  Board  was  to  be  made  per- 
manent. But  no  sort  of  rigid  factor}'  hours 
could  be  tolerated  on  the  farm,  for  the  con- 
ditions and  work  were  entirely  different  to 
other  occupations,  and  the  men  worked  in  the 
open,  not  in  hot,  stuffy  rooms.  To  regulate 
farms  as  factories  was  impossible.  The  r.ew 
Agricultural  Bill  aimed  at  giving  farmers 
security,  and  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
farm  in  the  nation's  interest  unless  the  nation 
made  it  worth  their  while. 

Species  of  Pterocarya  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. — Of  species  of  Pterocarya  in  cultiva- 
tion it  appears*  that  the  Caucasian  Pterocarya 
fraxinifolia,  originally  brought  to  Europe  from 
Persia,  by  Miohavcs,  has  proved  difficult  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  Chinese 
Pterocarya  srenoptera  appears  to  be  tender  alike 
in  northern  Europe  and  the  northern  United 
States  of  America,  but  the  natural  hybrid  be- 
between  it  and  P.  fraxinifolia,  known  as  P. 
Rehderiana,  1.  a  beautiful,  fast-growing  tree, 
hardier  and  more  vigorous  than  either  of  its 
parents.      The    grove  of   P.    Rehderiana    in  the 

*  "  Arnold  Arboretum.  Bulletin  of  Popular  Informa- 
tion,"   So.    K,     July    19,     1920. 


Arnold  Arboretum  flowers  and  fruits  every  year 
and  also  produces  suckers  freely.  The  Japanese 
species,  P.  ihoifolia,  has  been  growing  at  the 
Arboretum  since  1893  and  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  (he  handsomest  and  hardiest  of  the  trees 
introduced  f: om  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  would  prove  a  good  subject  for  parks, 
and  possibly   for  street   planting. 

Plant  Sensitiveness.— -Mr.  .Jules  Daveau, 
curator  of  the  Mcnlpellier  Botanic  Garden, 
gives*  an  example  of  plant  sensitiveness  which 
will  be  new  to  most  plant-physiologists. 
According  to  Mr.  Daveau,  if  the  flowering  stem 
of  a  Verbascum,  e.g.  V.  Thapsus,  be  struck 
with  a  stick  the  calyxes  of  the  open  flowers 
begin  to  contract  after  a  lapse  of  some  thirty 
seconds,  and  their  contraction  is  accompanied 
by  the  fall  of  the  ope:1  corollas. 

Botanical  Magazine.— Vol.  XVI.  of  the 
Botanical  Magaz/ine,  comprising  the  monthly 
parts  for  July,  August  and  September  1920, 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  eleven    plants: —  , 

Nuphar  polysepalum,  tab.  8852,  a  native  of 
mountain  lakes  in  Colorado,  has  flowers  larger 
than  any  other  Nuphar,  with  nine  petaloid 
sepals,  compared  with  six  in  the  other  species. 
The  rich  plum  colou'-  of  the  anthers  adds  very 
in. aerially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  flower. 
The  leaves  are  bronze  green  with  a  red  flush, 
and  are  developed  well  above  the  water,  but 
eventually  bend  down  to  '"he  surface  of  the 
pond. 

PleuR'ithallis  grandis,  tab.  8853,  a  native 
of  Costa  Rica,  belonging  to  Lindley's  group 
Macrophvllae  Rnconiosae,  and  with  flowers 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  P.  lamellaris.  '1  he 
plant  first  flowered  at  Kew  in  September, 
1917.  The  flowers  are  tinged  with  brown  and 
some  of  the  segments  have  rose-coloured  lines 
on  a  yellow  ground 

Cotoneaster  serotina.  tab.  8851.  a  new 
ppecies  from  Western  China,  where  i]t  was 
found  by  Mr.  G.  Forrest.  This  is  the  same 
plant  that  was  certificated  at  the  R.H.S.  meet- 
ing on  January  13,  1919,  as  C.  glaucophylla. 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  green 
leaves.  C.  serotina  is  easy  of  cultivation  and 
in  sunny  situations  produces  a  good  crop  of 
flowers  that  are  followed  by  scarlet  fruits  in 
lax  corymbs. 

Daphne  TANGUTICA,  tab.  3855.  This  also  is  a 
Chinese  species  and  was  originally  discovered 
by  Przewalski,  in  Kansu.  Mr.  Reginald 
Farrer,  who  sent  plants  to  this  country  in 
1914.  from  Kansu,  describes  it  as  a  dense, 
low  bush  about  a  foot  high.  This  species 
appears  to  be  very  floriferous,  and  i'  is  stated 
that  a  plant  at  Axley  Castle,  barely  eighteen 
inches  high,  bore  fifty  heads  of  blossom.  The 
colour   cf  the  flowers  is  rosy-purple. 

COELOGYNE      INTEGERRTMA.      tab.      8856.  This 

Orchid,  a  native  of  the  Philippines,  was  dis- 
covered in  1900,  and  specimens  were  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  at  the 
Chelsea  Show  of  the  R.H.S. ,  in  1913.  Apart 
from  the  dark-brown  colouring  on  the  pan- 
durate    lip-    the    colour  is    light    green. 

Berberis  atrolari'a,  tab.  8857.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  Barberries  introduced  from 
China  by  Mr.  E.  11-  Wilson.  It  has  angular, 
grooved  branchlets,  long,  narrow  leaves,  and 
formidable  spines.  The  fruits  are  at  first 
covered  with  a  blue  bloom,  but  become  jet 
black. 

Allium  sikkimense.  tab.  8858.  This  is  an  old 
garden  plant,  first  discovered  in  August,  lsls, 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  Alpine  Sikkim.  So 
long  ago  as  March.  1887,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 
flowered  the  species  at  Colesborne.  The  in- 
florescence is  an  umbel,  with  as  many  as  twenty 
flowers;  the  perianth  segments  are  coloured 
blue   purple. 

Sabia  latifolia.  tab.  8859.  The  plants  in 
cultivation  in  this  eountrv  w-ere  raised  from 
seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ta-chien-lu.  China.  Miss  Will- 
mott  has  grown  the  plant   at  Warley  Place  for 
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the  past  nine  years,  where  it  flowers  and 
ripens  its  fruits  every  season.  The  flowers  are 
axilliary  and  developed  in,  usually,  three- 
flowered  cymes.  The  petals  are  greenish-yel- 
low, passing  to  reddish-brown.  The  fruits  are 
a  bright  blue,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
long. 

Acacia  spectabilis,  tab.  8860.  This  is  a  well- 
known  greenhouse  plant,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Australia.  The    inflorescence     consists   of  a. 

raceme  of  globose  heads  about  half  an  inch 
across. 

Arisaema  Fargesii,  tab.  8861.  This  very 
striking  Aroid  has  an  inarched  spathe,  which 
is  purple,  marked  with  wdntish  lines;  the 
hooded  part  is  traversed  with  broad  bands  of 
brownish  crimson  on  a  greenish-yellow   ground. 

Stranvaesia  salicifoli",,  tab.  8862.  Although. 
allied  to  S.  undulata,  this  species  is  taller,  of 
much  stronger  growth  and  less  compact 
in  habit.  The  plant  flowers  freely  in  this 
country  and  sets  a  number  of  red.  globose 
fruits,  rendering  it*  a  particularly  handsome 
object  in   autumn. 

Horticultural  Club. — A  special  general  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club  Room  a.t  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday. 
October  5th  at  3.30  p.m.  (the  occasion  of  the 
R.H.S.  Fruit  Show). 

Horticultural  Trades  Association.— This  useful 
Association  held  its  22nd  annual  meeting  at 
Liverpool  on  September  22  and  23,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Pearson  (Lowdham,  Notts.)  presiding.  There 
was  a  capital  attendance  of  horticultural  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  including 
Ireland,  and  in  addition  to  the  formal  agenda 
am  attractive  social  programme  had  been  arranged 
by  members  of  the  horticultural  trade  in 
Liverpool.  A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel  on  Wednesday,  and  on  the  following  day 
members  visited  Messrs.  Bees'  Nurseries  at  Sea- 
land.  X.  Wales,  and  at  Chester  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  this  firm. 
Amongst  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting 
were  the  new  railway  rates  and  classifications, 
the  standardisation  of  terms  of  trading,  and 
the  dumping  of  foreign  Roses.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Leak  (Wisbech)  was  elected  President  foT  the 
ensuing  year.  Under  the  new  constitution  of 
the  Association  many  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  Council,  amongst  them  being  Messrs. 
Horton  (Liverpool),  Clibrans  (Altrincham) , 
Notcutt  iSuffolk).  and  Murrell  (Shropshire).  The 
Association,  now  incorporated  and  licensed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  making  good  progress,  and. 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  it  has  perma- 
nent London  offices  ait  18.  Bedford  Square, 
W.C.I. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Mon- 
day. October  4:  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Floral  Committee  meet  at  Exeter  Hall. 
Strand,  at  3  p.m.— Tuesday.  October  5:  R.H.S. 
Committee's  meetings  and  Fruit  Show;  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  meeting.— Wednes- 
day. October  6:  Carnwath  Chrysanthemum 
Society's   Show. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy-five  Years 
Ago. — Horticultural  "Exploration  in  California. 
— We  are  happy  to  announce  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Hartweg  on  a  new  expedition,  on  behalf  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  the  ground  to  be  investigated  is  Cali- 
fornia, the  riches  of  which  were  scarcely  touched 
by  Mr'.  Douglas..  It  is  a  country  abounding  in 
handsome  annuals  and  perennials,  beautiful 
bushe;,  and  noble  trees,  all  of  which  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  bear  the  climate  of  England. 
The  expedition  is  to  last  three  years,  and  the 
experience  which  Mr.  Hartweg  possesses  of 
Spanish  America,  together  with  his  zeal  and 
activity,  and  the  ample  protection  which  has 
been  extended  to  him  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, authorise  us  to  congratulate  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  beforehand  upon  the  valuable 
plants  which  they  may  expect  to  obtain  through 
his  means. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  4. 
1345. 

Publication  Received  —'['la  Luce  of  the  Hire. 
by  H.  Clark,  P.  Stevens,  7a,  Slawson  Street, 
Leicester.     5d.  post   free. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 


WATSONIA  ARDERNEI. 
The  white  Bugle  Flower  of  South  Africa  is  an 
interestingfeature  in  a  large  bed  bordering  the 
pond  at  Kew.  There  are  approximately  one 
hundred  spikes  of  snowy  white  flowers,  3£  to  4 
feet  high,  with  an  effective  undergrowth  of 
Montbretias.  The  branched  spikes  give  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  for  fully  two  months — mid- 
August  to  mid-October.  Another  name  for  this 
bulbous  plant  is  Watsonia  Meriana  var.   alba. 

HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA. 

The  variety  grandiflora  is  perhaps  better 
fcnown  than  the  type,  because  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful hardy  shrub  for  forcing.  In  the  open  garden 
however,  there  is  room  for  both,  the  species 
being  three  to  four  weeks  later  in  flowering.  In 
Japan  it  is  said  to  be  quite  tree-like  in  growth, 
but  as  the  plants  produce  very  much  laager  in- 
florescences when  liberally  pruned  in  spring,  our 
garden  specimens  usually  average  4  or  5  feet 
high,  though  one  large  bush  near  the  Japanese 
Gate   is  fully  8  feet   in  height. 

PICEA  BREWERIANA. 

The  development  of  cones  on  a  specimen  tree 
of  Brewer's  Weeping  Spruce,  near  the  Pagoda  at 
Kew,  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  lovers 
of  Conifers.  Presented  to  Kew  by  Professor 
Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  1U07,  the 
tree  is  now  12  feet  in  height.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  a  larger  tree  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  borne  cones.  They 
are  drooping,  narrowly  cylindrical,  and  about  3i 
inches  long.  The  tree  is  of  limited  distribution 
in  the  Siskivou  Mountains  of  California  and 
Oregon,  where  the  tallest  trees  are  100  to  120 
feet  in  height. 

PYRUS.  ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

Several  trees  of  this  Sorbus,  the  Service  Tree 
of  Fontainebleau,  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
fruits.  It  is  said  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  with 
the  Whitebeam  (P.  Aria),  and  the  Wild  Service 
Tree  (P.  Torminalis).  as  its  parents.  'Ihe 
clusters  of  orange-brown  fruits,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  have  been  attractive  for  some  time. 
Now  that  the  fruits  are  ripening  the  trees  are 
receiving  a  large  share  of  attention  from  black- 
birds and  thrushes.  The  persistent  effort  of 
the  birds  to  obtain  the  fruits  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  visitors. 

DAVIDIA  INVOLUCRATA. 
Several  specimens  of  this  interesting  Chinese 
tree  flowered  in  the  open  at  Kew  during  May, 
and  are  now  bearing  a  considerable  number  of 
their  green  fruits  which  are  about  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  and  contain  a  hard,  ridged  nut.  Seed- 
lings are  growing  at  Kew  raised  from  home- 
ripened  fruits.  The  cultivator  should  sow  these 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  patience  is  necessary,  for 
germination  may  take  from  one  to  three  years. 
Some  botanists  consider  there  are  three  forms, 
or  species,  of  Davidia.  It  is  D.  laeta,  with  a 
smooth,  green  undersurface  to  the  leaf,  which 
flowers  and  fruits  so  well  at  Kew  in  the  open 
air.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  1901.  D.  Vilmoriniana,  introduced  by  Pere 
Farges  in  1897,  has  a  smooth,  glaucous  under- 
surface to  the  leaf.  This  has  flowered  and 
ripened  fruits  in  the  Temperate  House.  The 
true  D.  involucrata,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  1905,  is  the  most  ornamental  of  the  three. 
It  has  a  distinct  red  petiole  and  leaf-veins,  and 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  whitish  felt  be- 
neath. There  is  ns  record  of  this  form  having 
flowered  in  this  country. 

CRATAEGUS  ORIENTALIS. 
In  foliage,  flower  and  fruit  this  is  one  of  'he 
most  ornamental  Thorns.  As  a  lawn  specimen 
it  is  of  considerable  value,  forming  a  small, 
round-headed  tree,  ultimately  18  or  20  feet  h 
height.  The  globose  red  fruits,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  freely  borne  in 
most  seasons,  and  are  very  attractive  in  com- 
pany with  the  small,  deeply  cut,  grey-green 
leaves.  The  variety  sanguinea,  has  dark 
vinous-red  fruits       .4.  0. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

NOTOSPARTTUM    CARMICHAELIAE. 

This  shrub,  the  Pink  Broom  of  New  Zea- 
land, derives  its  popular  name  fiom  tihe  general 
resemblance,  in  its  leafless  branches  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Broom  family.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  purplish-pink  tint,  are  borne  in 
clusters  a/:,  the  points  of  the  shoots,  which  ire 
more  or  less  pendulous,  so  that  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  forms  a  very  graceful  specimen.  It  is 
well  suited  as  a  shrub  for  the  bolder  type  of 
rockwork. 

Unfortunately,  in  common  with  many 
New  Zealand  shrubs,  this  Notospartium 
is  none  too  hardy,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is  liable  to  be 
injured,  or  even  killed  outright,  during  a 
severe     -"'inter.  Stagnant   moisture    at    that 

season  is  very  fatal  to  its  success,  hence  it 
should  be  planted  in  well-drained  soil  of  a 
light,  loamy  nature,  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.      In  its  earlier  stages  the  young  shoots,  are 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


PROPAGATING  RETINOSPORAS. 
Those  accustomed  to  the  raising  of  Conifers 
from  seeds  will  have  noted,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  several  species  of  Cupressus  and  Thuja, 
that  tihe  juvenile  type  of  foliage  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  adult.  In  the 
young  state  the  leaves  are  comparatively 
long  and  spreading,  whilst  in  the  adult 
stage  some  of  them  are  little  more  than  scales. 
Furthermore,  when  raised  in  quantity  from  seed 
it  will  be  found  that  some  individuals  remain 
in  the  juvenile  stage  much,  longer  than  others; 
indeed,  occasionally  that  character  becomes 
fixed,  or  nearly  so.  At  one  time  such  juvenile 
forms  were  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
Retinospora. 

Of  the  Cupressus  the  most  marked  is  C. 
plumosa,,  represented  by  two  or  three  colour 
varieties,  and  C.  squarrosa.  with  an  even  more 
juvenile    type    of    foliage    than    the    preceding. 
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liable  to  be  cut  back  in  winter.  When  in  a 
flourishing  state  seeds  are  often  produced,  andi 
they  form  the  most  suitable  mode  of  increase, 
though  when  it  was  a  scarce  plant  I  rooted 
it  from,  cuttings. 

Notospartiuni  Carmichaeliao  was  given  a 
First-Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1883,  and  grew  well  on  the 
slopes  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Ooombe 
Wood  Nursery,  where  so  many  choice  subjects 
found  a  congenial  home. 

In  the  West  of  England  it  behaves  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  end  might  with  advantage 
be  planted  more  often  than  it  is  where  the 
conditions  are  favourable. 

A  near  ally  of  the  preceding,  and  like  it  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  but  with  practically 
leafless  shoots,  is  Caiiuicliaelin  tlagelli- 
formis,  producing  clusters  of  tiny  purplish 
lilac  flower  freely  for  some  distance  along 
the  shoots.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  somewhat 
more  hardy  than  the  Notospartium,  but  is  not 
so  attractive  when  in  bloom.  Both  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosae.      II".  T . 


This  is  still  very  often  met  with  as  Retinos- 
pora squarrosa,  but  its  correct  name  is  Cupres- 
sus pisifera  squarrosa. 

Under  the  name  of  Retinospora  ericoides,  a 
dwarf,  rounded  shrub,  which  acquires  a 
brownish  tinge  in  winter,  is  often  met  with  in 
gardens.  It  is  really  a  permanent  juvenile 
form  of  Thuja  orientalis;  a  corrtfeponding  cue 
of  Thuja  occidentalis  being  known  popularly  as 
Retinospora  dubia.  In  propagating  these  dif- 
ferent Conifers  from  cuttings  it  will  be  found 
that  those  formed  of  the  shoots  clothed  with 
juvenile  foliage  will  strike  root  much  more 
readily  than  those  taken  from  th"  adult  por- 
tions of  the  plant.  Those  in  which  the  infantile 
leaves  are  permanently  established,  such  as  the 
few  examples  referred  to  above,  arc  among  -he 
easiest  cf  all  Conifers  to  strike  from  cuttings. 
If  shoos  from  four  to  Ave  bushes  long  on- 
taken  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  and 
dibbled  firmly  into  well-drained  pots  ol  sancjy 
soil,  they  will,  if  kept  close  in  a  frame  or 
covered  with  a  bell  glass,  root  without  diffi- 
culty.     i>h/  Florist 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By    John     Coutts,    Foreman,     Royal     Botanic    Gardens, 
Kew. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Plants  intended  for 
winter  flowering  should  be  placed  in  a  light, 
airy  house,  where  fire-heat  is  available,  as  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry  and  buoyant,  for 
Pelargoniums  are  very  impatient  of  much  damp 
at  this  time,  and  quickly  suffer  if  over-watered. 
There  are  few  brighter  subjects  during  the 
autumn  months  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  iarg  ! 
towns,  where  fogs  are  prevalent,  they  are  ver; 
uncertain  subjects,  as  one  night's  fog  is  sufii 
cient  to  ruin  the  whole  season's  work.  After 
they  are  housed,  these  plants  are  very  subject 
to  attacks  of  a  small  green  caterpillar,  which 
eats  both  leaves  and  flower  buds.  The  plants 
should  be  examined  every  day;  if  held  sideways 
and  shaken  gently,  many  of  the  caterpillars  will 
tumble  off. 

Bulbs. — Continue  to  pot  bulbs  as  they  come 
to  hand.  Early  Tulips  may  be  placed '  in  48- 
sized  pots,  or  cutting  boxes,  where  they  are 
required  in  quantity  as  cut  blooms.  Darwin 
Tulips  require  much  bigger  pots,  eight-inch  at 
least,  if  they  are  to  be  grown  successfullv. 
The  use  of  small  pots  explains  the  frequent, 
failure  of  this  type  of  Tulip.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  they  will  not  bear  the  same 
amount  of  forcing  as  early  Tulips,  and  that  all 
varieties  are  not  suitable  for  forcing.  A  few 
of  the  best  for  the  purpose  a.re  Baronne  <le  la 
JLonnaye  Erguste.  Famcombe.  Sanders,  Glow, 
Amg  Harold,  Loveliness,  Grotehon  Pride 
of  Haarlem.  Rev.  Ewbank,  Wm,  ('upland,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  and  Bronze  Queen. 

Gladiolus.— Early-flowering         varieties        of 

Gladiolus  should  now  be  potted.  Place  six  or 
eight  conns  in  pots  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  These,  like  Darwin  Tulips,  do  better 
in  larger  sized  pots  than  are  usually  afforded 
them,  for.  m  proportion  to  their  top  growth 
they  make  a  larger  quantity  of  roots.  Where 
cultivated  in  quantity  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
they  may  be  grown  in  boxes,  or  even  planted 
out  m  frames.  Some  of  the  more  popular 
varieties  are  G.  Colvillei,  G.  Colvellei  vsr. 
the  Bride.  G.  insismis.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Vcker- 
manmi,  Blushing  Bride.  Fire  King.  General 
Scott,    Peach    Blossom    and    Sappho. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  Briscoe.  Gardener  to  W.  B.  Ltsaght.  Esq.. 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 
Thimia.— These  plants  have  ripened  their 
pseudo-bulbs  and,  if  the  foliage  has  fallen,  thsv 
may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  any  light  posi 
tion,  where  they-  may  remain  for  the  winter  an  i 
enjoy  a  decided  rest,  No  water  will  be  needed 
at  the  roots,  and  the  temperature  must  not  fali 
below  50°. 

Phalaenopsis.-The  winter-flowering  species  of 
Phalaenopsis,  such  as  P.  Stuartiana.  P  Sander- 
lana,  P  amabilis  and  P.  Rimestadiana.  will  soon 
be  pushing  up  their  flow,  ,  spikes,  to  which 
slugs  are  extremely  partial.  To  prevent  these 
pests  causing  damage,  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
placed  around  the  base  of  each  spike  will  re- 
tard their  progress,  but  it  is  not  always  an  in- 
fallible remedy.  Standing  each  plant  over  a 
saucer  of  water  is  also  recommended.  Weak 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower,  and 
specimens  of  moderate  strength  should  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  a  few  flowers  only.  Even 
in  the  case  of  healthy  and  well-rooted  ex- 
amples, the  spikes  should  be  cut  a  short  time 
after  the  last  bloom  has  folly  expanded,  or  the 
plant  may  become  exhausted.  At  the  present 
time    the    roots     must     not     be     over-watered, 


nor  the  atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  mois- 
ture. A  little  air  may  be  admitted  through  the 
top  ventilators  in  favourable  weather,  but  cold 
draughts  must  be  prevented.  If  the  requisite 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  can  be  main- 
tained through  the  night  without  the  use 
of  much  fire-heat,  one  or  two  of  the  top  venti- 
lators may  be  left  open  at  night  to  allow  super- 
fluous moisture  to  escape.  Shade  may  still  be 
necessary  for  a  few  hours  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  if  the  sun  is  bright,  but  it  should 
be  dispensed  with  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  district  and  situation 
of  the  house   so   far  as   shading  is   concerned. 

Laelia  purpurata. — This  fine  old  plant  is  de- 
veloping roots  from  the  base  of  the  new  growth, 
and.  where  necessary,  the  work  of  repotting 
may  be  done.  In  a  general  collection  of  Laelias 
and  Cattleyas,  with  their  host  of  hybrids,  a 
few  plants  are  sure  to  need  repotting  through- 
out the  season.  Seedlings  in  various  stages  of 
development  also  need  attention ;  some,  no  doubt, 
are  on  the  point  of  flowering,  but  others  that 
show  no  sign  of  blooming  in  the  immediate 
future  may  be  given  fresh  rooting  material,  if 
it  is  needed.  For  a  few  weeks  after  potting  they 
will  require  extra  careful  watering,  and  when 
the  sun  is  bright  a  little  shade  will  be  necessary 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Scale  insects 
must  be  destroyed  ;  if  found  to  be  present  sponge 
the  plants  with  a  weak   insecticide. 

Coelogyne  cristata.—  Plants  of  this  species. 
with  its  several  varieties,  are  approaching  the 
end  of  their  season's  growth,  and.  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured,  only  sufficient 
water  need  be  given  to  keep  the  plants  healthy. 
Arrange  them  in  a  light  position  at  the  cooler 
end  of  the  Cattleya  division.  When  cultivated 
under  cool  conditions,  the  plants  will  probably 
continue  to  grow  for  another  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Other  Coelogynes  that  have  completed  their 
grow';h  should  not  be  watered  excessively,  or 
the  routs  will  decav. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Johdan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spender  Clai, 
M.P..    Ford    Manor,    Lingfield.    Surrey. 
Successional   Peac!i    Houses.— Trees    in    these 
houses  that  have  been  thinned  of  the  old  fruit 
ing  w-ood  should,  where  tin    buds  are  well   ad- 
vanced,  be  kept  well  watered  at  the  roots    until 
the  foliage  drops  naturally.     Although  in  many 
establishments  thei?  is  no  choice,  whenever  pos- 
sible avoid  wintering  plants  in  these  houses,  as 
watering  the  pot  plants  causes  the  buds  of  the 
trees    to    continue   active    when    they  should    be 
at  rest,   a  condition  conducive  to  bud  dropping, 
the    development    of    weak     flowers   and      ither 
causes  of  failure   in   the  spring. 

Pot  Strawberries. — The  weather  of  late  has 
been  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  crowns. 
The  plants  are  s  ,11  making  growth  and  this 
necessitates  keeping  those  of  the  early  bitch 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Plants  with  hard. 
red  single  crowns  should  be  selected  and  given 
more  room  prior  to  early  forcing,  as  such  plants 
are  the  most  likely  to  respond  to  gentle  heat 
when  required.  The  general  stock  of  plants 
should  be  moved  occasionally  and  given  more 
room.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  feeding  after 
this  date,  but  hv  disbudding  and  the  removal 
■  •I  weeds  and  runners  the  ripening  of  the  crowns 
will  be  facilitated. 

Melons. — The  weather  during  September  has 
been  favourable  to  the  swelling  anil  ripening  of 
late  Melon  fruits,  and  where  careful  attention 
has  been  paid  to  cultural  details  the  flavour 
should  be  good.  Supply  more  bottom  heat  to  the 
roots  from  the  time  the  fruits  finish  swelling 
until  they  begin  to  change  colour.  Later  plants 
should  be  fairly  well  fed  until  the  fruits  have 
attained  full  size,  wdien  clear  water  only  should 
be  given,  and  this  only  in  moderate  quantity. 
Direct  syringing  must  be  discontinued,  as  mois- 
ture from  damping  the  sm-face  of  beds  and  floors 
will    be    ample.  Under    this    treatment    the 

fruits    will     not    exceed    the    normal    size,    but 
they  will   be  sound  and   deep   in  the  flesh.     An 


overfed  Melon  is  never  good  at  any  season  and 
two  small  fruits  are  more  acceptable  than  a  very- 
large  one  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  moderate 
supply  of  air  should  be  admitted  early  on  line 
mornings  and  gradually  increased:  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  when  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  top 
and  bot'rom  heat  pipes  will  expel  superfluous 
moisture.  Where  brown  scale  or  mealy  bug 
have  been  troublesome,  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere 
favours  their  spread,  and  every  effort  should 
now  be  made  to  check  these  pests.  Vigorous  at- 
tacks should  be  made  with  a  fairly  strong  in- 
secticide un'il  such  time  as  the  house  is  ready 
for  the  winter  cleansing.  When  pot  trees  are 
infested  they  may  Vie  taken  out-of-doors,  laid  on 
their  sides  to  prevent  the  wash  from  draining 
down  into  the  pots,  and  well  syringed  with 
si  me  approved  insecticide  at  short  intervals. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   T.    Pateman,  Gardener  to  C.  A.   Cain,   Esq..   Jr.. 
The    Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire 

Filberts. — Nuts  may  be  gathered  for  imme- 
diate use  when  the  husks  become  brown,  out 
for  keeping  they  should  remain  until  they  are 
ready  to  drop  from  the  tree,  and  then  gathered 
when  perfectly  dry  and  stored  in  a  room  free 
from  mice. 

Walnuts. — When  perfectly  ripe  the  husk  will 
open,  and  at  this  time  it  is  usual  to  gather 
and1  store  Walnuts.  The  nuts  should  be 
spread  out  in  thin  layers  in  a  dry.  airy  place, 
and  turned  frequently  till  they  easily  part  from 
the  husk.  After  they  have  been  dried,  the 
Walnuts  may  be  stored  in  sand  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

Strawberries — Strawberry  runners  that  were 
planted  earlv  are  making  good  progress.  Re- 
move all  other  runners,  and  afford  the  plants 
every  opportunity  of  building  up  strong  crow-ns: 
use  the  hoe  frequently  on  'all  new  beds  to 
destroy  weeds. 

Wall  Trees. — All  vacancies  on  the  fruit  wall 
should  be  furnished  with  young,  healthy  trees. 
If  the  soil  is  in  an  exhausted  condition,  it  would 
be  wise  tn  remove  iL,  and  substitute  fresh,  turfy 
loam  of  good  quality.  Should  the  soil  be  of  a 
clayey  nature  very  little,  or  no,  manure  should 
be  added :  rather  add  old  mortar  rubble  and 
burnt  garden  refuse.  Sandv  or  gravelly  ground 
resting  on  a  porous  subsoil,  may,  however,  be 
enriched  by  addling  well-rotted  manure.  In 
planting  fruit  trees  on  heavy,  strong  soil,  I 
have  found  it  advisable  to  make  a  slight  mound 
to  ensure  the  roots  being  above  the  general  soil 
level.  On  the  contrary,  whore  the  soil  is  of  a 
porous  nature,  it  is  better  to  plant  in  a  slight 
depression.  Fruit  trees  growing  in  poor,  hun- 
gry soils  require  liberal  treatment  to  enable- 
them  to  make  even  moderate  growth.  Farm- 
yard manure  in  a  liquid  form  should  be  given 
the  roots  on  frequent  occasions,  failing  this  a 
concentrated  fertiliser  should  be  used  at  inter- 
vals- Where  sufficient  wall  space  is  at  com- 
mand it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  apart  a  portion 
for  producing  good  trained  trees  for  filling 
vacancies  on  the  other  walls,  as  old  trees  fail. 
Trees  grown  in  this  manner  and  lifted  carefully 
with  good  balls  of  earth  will  soon  furnish  the 
wall  again  with  healthy  fruiting  specimens. 
This  applies  chiefly  to  Peaches.  Nectarines. 
Plums,  and  Gages,  which  are  best  lifted  and 
replanted  :  fter  two  or  three  seasons'  growLh  to 
check   grossness.   and  bring  the  trees  into  bear- 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidnet    Legg,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Lady 
Nlnbcrnholme,   Wnrter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Lilium The  Nankeen  Lily  (L.  testaceum)  and 

ether  early-flowering  varieties  may  he  planted 
now.  Deep,  free  loam  is  suitable,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  peat  is  helpfu1  in  he  production  of  fine 
flower  spikes.  The  bulbs,  which  should  be 
planted  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  are  best  sur- 
rounded with  a  layer  of  coarse  sand.  Pheasants 
do  serious  damage  to  Lily  bulbs  during  the 
winter,  especitlly  to  the  several  varieties  of  L. 
davuricum;   therefore,  protective  measures  may 
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be  necessary.  Amongst  species  useful  for  general 
planting  are  :  L.  croceum,  L.  elegans,  L.  Han- 
sonii  and    L.   chalcedonicum. 

The  Rock  Garden.— Cranes-bill  and  many 
other  subjects  may  be  cut  down  and  this  work 
is  more  easily  accomplished  now  than  at  a  later 
date.  Where  Helianthemums  grow  freely,  the 
extreme  undergrowth  may  be  cleared  away,  as 
this  will  prevent  damping  and  tend  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  vigorous  condition.  If  planting 
is  contemplated,  prepare  suitable  soil  for  the 
different  species  and  push  ahead  with  the  work 
while  the  soil  is  still  warm.  Defer  the  plaaiting 
of  varieties  of  Cistus  and  young  stocks  of 
tender  plants  until  spring.  Top-dressing  re- 
quires to  be  done  with  care  at  this  season  ;  do 
not  put  heavy  dressings  of  compost  around  the 
crowns  of  low-lying  plants.  Press  the  soil  evenly 
with  the  fingers  leaving  no  holes  in  which  water 
will  gather  during  winter.  Do  not  reduce  grey 
foliaged  plants  such  as  Santolinas,  as  they  pro- 
vide colour  in  winter,  but  drastic  curtailment 
of  Cerastium  tomentosum  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  Bulbs,  prostrate  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs  may  be  planted  in  suitable 
stations,  taking  special  care  not  to  overcrowd 
shrubby  species.  Hardy  Primulas  are  delight- 
ful subjects  for  the  rock  garden  and  should  bo 
planted  boldly  if  space  permits. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — Many  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted.  Should  the 
soil  be  dry,  afford  water  to  the  roots  of  speci- 
mens a  few  days  before  they  are  to  be  lifted. 
The  site  for  planting  should  be  previously  pre- 
pared to  obviate  delay  between  lifting  and 
planting.  Cut  back  broken  and  bruised  roots 
with  a  sharp  knife,  making  the  cut  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  spread  the  roots  hori- 
zontally as  planting  proceeds.  In  open  positions 
supports  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  swaying 
caused  by  wind;  for  this  purpose,  place  three 
stakes  around  each  specimen  and  secure  it  with 
soft  rope  from  each  point.  In  cold,  exposed  dis- 
tricts the  planting  of  evergreen  subjects — 
especially  Yews — is  best  deferred  until  early 
spring.  '  The  curtailment  of  branches  of  huge 
soecimens  of  Laurels  should  receive  attention  at 
the  time  of  transplanting. 


INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner.  VTenvoe 

Caatle,    near  Cardiff. 

Cauliflowers. — Autumn-sown  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  off  as  they  become  large  enough. 
Where  'they  are  to  occupy  temporary  frames 
throughout  the  winter,  they  should  be  placed 
three  lo  four  inches  apart  on  a  prepared  bed. 
If  a  cold  Peach-case  or  similar  position  is  avail- 
able for  wintering  them,  pot  them  singly  into 
4  inch  pots.  Whilst  the  weather  keeps  open 
these  Cauliflowers  should  be  fully  exposed  ex- 
cept to  heavy  rains,  and,  later,  ventilation  should 
be  freely  given ;  but  during,  very  cold  weather 
the  lights  must  be  kept  closed  at  night  and  pro- 
tected with  mats.  Excessive  moisture  should  be 
guarded  against  and  a  sharp  look-out  kept  for 
slugs,  as  they  are  partial  to  the  plants  at  this 
stage   of   their   growth. 

Celery. — The  latest  rows  should  now  be  ready 
to  receive  Iheir  first  earthing,  and  the  procedure 
as  advised  in  a.  recent  calendar  should  lie 
followed.  If  necessary,  see  that  roots  are 
well  supplied  with  water  before  earthing-up  is 
commenced. 

Potatos. — Where  not  already  done,  the  lifting 
of  late  Potatos  should  be  completed.  If,  through 
lack  of  storage  accommodation,  they  have  to  be 
clamped,  careful  inspection  for  diseased  tubers 
should  be  made,  or  they  will  cause  wholesale 
destruction. 

Tomatos.— The  past  season  has  not  been 
favourable  lo  (he  outside  culture  of  Tomatos. 
Any  fruit  approaching  ripeness  should  be 
gathered  and  placed  in  the  fruit  room.  Plants 
containing  trusses  of  unripe  fiuit  should  now  be 
cut  off  at  (he  base,  and,  after  removing  the  foli- 
age, hung  on  overhead  wires  in  a  greenhouse. 
In  this  position  the  fruits  will  ripen  gradually 
and  prolong  the  supply. 


{Continued  from  p.  159.) 
Fifty  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Bobbins  has  men- 
tioned in  his  paper  on  "  Intensive  Cultivation  " 
{.Journal  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  xxv.,  1910), 
the  Tomato  was  all  but  unused  as  a 
food.  To-day  one  district  alone,  the  Lea 
Valley,  produces  30,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  total  production  in  this  countrj 
amounts    to    upwards    of    45,000    tons.  Yet 

the  demand  for  Tomatos  has  increased  so 
rapidly— the  appetite  growing  by  what  it  feeds 
upon— that  the  imports  in  1913  from  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  Holland,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Canary  Islands  end  Italy  amounted  to  nearly 
double  the  heme  crop,  viz.  80,000  tons,  making 
the  total  annual  consumption  not  less  than  11 
ton,  or  about  2  pounds  per  week  per  head  of 
population.  It  is  too  fanciful  to  discern  in  this 
rapidly  growing  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
such  accessory  foodstuffs  as  jam  and  Tomatos, 
not  merely  an  indication  of  a  general  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  to  share  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  also  a  sign  that  in  a 
practical,  instinctive,  unconscious  way  the  pub- 
lic has  discovered  simultaneously  with  the 
physiologists  that  a  monotonous  diet  means  mal- 
nutrition, and  that  even  in  a  dietic  sense  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone?  As  lending  sup- 
port to  this  fancy  and  as  indicating  that  the 
-value  of  vitamines  was  discovered  by  people 
before  vitamines  were  discovered  by  physiolo- 
gists, I  may  mention  the  curious  fact  that  the 
general  public  has  always  shown  a  wise  greedi- 
ness for  an  accessory  food  which,  though  rela- 
tive!1, poor  in  calories  is  rich  in  vitamines — 
namely  the  Onion.  Even  in  pre-war  times  the 
annual  value  of  imported  Onions  amounted  t.. 
well  over  one  million  pounds  sterling :  and, 
when  the  poverty  of  the  winter  diet  of  lite 
people  of  England  and  Wales  is  considered,  it 
rmrst.  be  admitted  that  this  expenditure  repre- 
sented a  sound  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public. 

If.  as  I  think,  the  increasing  consumption  of 
the  accessory  foods  which  intensive  cultivation 
provides  represents  not  merely  a  craving  for 
luxuries,  but  an  instinctive  demand  for  the  so- 
called  accessory  food  bodies  which  are  essential 
t  health,  then  it  may  be  expected  that,  as  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  jam  and  Potatos. 
consumption  will  continue  to  increase.  If  this 
he  so.  the  demand  both  for  fresh  fruit  and  also 
for  "  pri  incurs  "—early  vegetables — shouldl  grow 
anci  should  he  supplied  at  least  in  part  by  the 
ii  lensive   cultivators   of   this  country. 

If  the  home  producer  can  place  his  wares  on 
the  market  at  a  price  that  can  compete  with 
in  purled  produce — and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  will  be  able  to  do  so — he  need  not,  even  with 
increased  production,  apprehend  more  loss  from 
lack  of  demand  than  he  has  had  to  face  in  (he 
past.  Seasonal  and  other  occasional  gluts  he 
must,  of  coarse,  exoect. 

Even  when  judged  by  pre-war  values,  his 
market,  as  indicated  by  imports,  is  a  capacious 
one.  Thus  in  1913  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  soil  products  from  small-holdings 
were  of  the  value  of  about  50  million  pounds 
sterling.  To-day  it  is  safe  to  compute  them  at 
over  100  millions.  To  that  sum — of  50  millions 
—  imported  vegetables  contributed  5i  million 
pounds  sterling,  Apple?  2|  millions,  other  fruits 
nearly  3  millions,  eggs  and  poultry  over  10  mil 
linns,  rabbits  and  rabbit-skins  a  million  and  :i 
half,  and  bacon  and  pork  over  22  millions.  N\: 
one  whose  enthusiasm  did  not  altogether  outrun 
both  his  discretion  and  knowdedge  would  sug- 
gest that  the  home  producer  could  supply  the 
whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  these  com- 
modities. But.  on  the  other  hand,  few  of  those 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  skill  and  resources 
of  our  intensive  cultivators,  and  of  the  suita- 
bility of  favoured  parts  of  this  country  for  in- 
tensive cultivation,  will  doubt  but  that  a  modesl 
I  loportion,    say,    for    example,    one-fifth,    mijht 

*  Presidential  address   bv   Professor  Frederick   Keeble. 

C.B.E..     Ke.D.,     P.lt.S.,     to     the     Agricultural     Seoti 
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be  produced  ait  home.  This  on  a.  post-war  basis 
would  amount  in  value  to  over  20  million  pounds, 
would  require  the  use  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand aires  of  land,  and  provide  employment  for 
something  like  li;0,000  men.  The  fact  that  Kent 
has  found  it  profitable  to  bring  one-fifth  of  its 
total  arable  land  under  fruit  and  other  forms 
of  intensive  cultivation  is  significant  and  a  fur- 
ther indication  that  intensive  cultivation  offers 
leal  prospects  to  the  skilful  and  industrious 
hi-sbandman.  Ihe  present  reduced  acreage 
under  fruit,  due  partly  to  war  conditions,  but 
mainly  to  the  grubbing  of  old  orchards,  en- 
hances the  prospects  of  success. 

The  estimated  acreage  under  fruit  in  England 
and   Wales  is  : — 

Acres. 

Apples  170,000 

Pears      ' 10.000 

Plums     17,000 

Cherries  10,000 

Strawberries     ...         ...         ...         ...       13,000 

Raspberries        ..        ...        ...        ...         6,000 

Currants  and  Gooseberries 22,000 


248,000 
exclusive    of   mixed   orchards  and    plantations. 

These  figures  are,  however,  well-nigh  useless 
as  indicating  the  areas,  devoted  to  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  fruit  for  direct  consumption.  C{ 
the  170.000  acres  of  Apples,  cider  fruit  probably 
occupies  not  less  than  100,003,  and  of  this  area 
much  ground  is  cumbered  with  old  and  neglect  ■.-] 
trees.  Of  the  10.000  acres  in  Pears  some  8,000 
arc  devoted  to  perry  production,  and  hence  lie 
outside,  our  immediate  preoccupation.  Having 
regard,  however,  to  the  reduction  of  the  acreage 
under  fruit,  to  the  increasing  consumption  of 
fruit  and  jam,  mid  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  intelligent  planting  in  the  past,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  a  good  many  thousands  lit' 
acres  of  fruit  might  be  planted  in  this  country 
with  good  prospects  of  success. 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  consider  what  results 
are  likely  to  occur  if  intensive  cultivation  comes 
to  be  more  generally  practised  in  this  country. 
I  am  indebted  to  one  of  our  leading  growers 
for  an  example  of  the  results  which  have  at- 
tended the  conversion  of  an  ordinary  farm  into 
an  intensively  cultivated  holding. 

'Ihe  far'ii— of  ISO  acres  and  nearly  all  arable— 
was  taken  over  in  1831.  At  that  date  it  found 
regular  employment  for  three  men  and  a  boy  — 
\vi'!i  tli.'  usn  tl  extra  help  at  harvest.  The  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  the  farm  hand  was  15s.  a  week. 

In  1883,  two  years  after  Ihe  farm  had  been 
taken  over  ami  converted  to  the  uses  of  a  horti- 
cultural holding,  from  20  to  25  men  and  80  in 
10C  women,  aceoiding  to  season,  were  at  wnk 
on  ii,  and  the  minimum  wage  for  men  was  20s. 
per  week.  The  holding  was  iuereascid  graduMlv 
to  310  acres,  and  at  Ihe  present  time  a'ves  em- 
ployment on  an  average  to  SO  men  and  50  women 
during  the  winter  months  and  110  men  and  200 
women  during  the  summer  months  In  1915 
the  wages  bill  was  £7,981,  and  in  1918  £10,000 
;>-c  annum,   (hat  is,   over  £34  per  acre. 

Another  concrete  example  of  the  effect  of  in- 
tensity of  cultivation  on  density  of  population 
is  piovided  by  the  comparison  of  two  not  fu 
irslaiit  districts— Rutin  nd  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
The  rich  soil  and  industrious  temperament  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  have  justly  brought  it 
prosperity  and  fame.  The  Isle  cf  Ely  comprises 
236.961  acres,  of  which  number  170,395  are 
arable;  Rutland  97.087  acres  with  35.000  arable. 
The  land  of  Rutland  is  occupied  by  475  persons, 
that  of  the  Isle  by  2.002:  the  average  acreage 
per  occupier  in  Rutland  is  206.  in  the  Isle  118. 
The  total  number  of  agricultural  workers  in 
Rutland  is  2,146,  and  in  'he  Isle  15.382.  The 
density  of  agricultural  population  in  terms  of 
total  acreage  is  in  Rutland  2.5  per  100  acres, 
an. I  in  the  Isle  5.6,  or  ?0  more  cultivators  to  tl  e 
square  mile  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  than  in  Rutland  : 
from  which  the  curious  may  estimate  the  possi- 
bility of  home  colonisation  by  introducing  as  a 
supplement  to  extensive  agriculture  such  as 
amount  of  intensive  cultivation  as  may  ho  prac- 
tised m  districts  similar  in  climate  and  soil  lo 
the    isle. 

I  To  be  conclude  i  I 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,    W.C. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
trr  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  lor  any 
opinions    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  obliffe  by 
lending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
t rents  likely  to  be  ol  interest  to  our  readers,  or  ol 
any  matters  which  it  >■  desirable  to  brmg  under 
the  netiee  of  horticulturists. 


Mr.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  SECOND 
EXPLORATION  IN  ASIA.* 

No.  22.— Autumn  Flowers. 

THIS  season  has  produced  no  mitigation 
of  deluges  throughout  September  and 
October,  though  the  cessation  oi  the 
rains  was  to  be  expected  daily.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  world  continued  wrapped  in  an  ob- 
stinate wet,  white  cotton-wool  of  cloud;  whicli 
makes  me  all  the  more  wonder  how  the  Peaches 
up  here  contrive  to  ripen.  Yet  ripen  they  do, 
in  prodigious  crops,  at  the  end  of  September; 
but  without  ever  having,  had  any  sort  of  ap- 
proach to  summer  to  ripen  their  wood,  or  any 
sunshine  to  mature  their  fruit.  All  the  same, 
they  are  of  ielieioas  flavour,  these  sturdy  little 
Chinese  Peaches,  that  are  produced  here  so 
happily  among  the  clouds,  on  standard  trees, 
completely  neglected  and  untrimmed  from  year 
to  year.  And  I  am  accordingly  in  great  hope 
that  they  will  do  as  much  for  us  at  home;  tor, 
even  if  their  fruits  never  reach  exhibition  pc- 
portions,  a  completely  weather-proof  standard 
Peach  ought  to  be  of  value,  if  only  for  its 
flower,  which  in  too  many  of  our  cultivated 
sorts  depends  on  a  summer  ripening  such  as  is 
undreamt  of  by  their  cousins  at  Hpimaw.  In- 
deed, I  would  add,  for  the  encouragement  of 
growers,  that  this  lack,  here,  of  any  ripening 
summer  is  of  the  happiest  augury  for  any  plant 
of  these  parts,  from  8,000  feet  upwards,  for 
many  species  that  endure  a  long,  cold,  bitter 
winter  are  hopeless  for  English  gardens,  owing 
to  the  compensating  blazing  summer  that  they 
enjoy  at  home,  and  miss  with  us ;  whereas  here, 
the  bitter,  cold  length  of  the  winter  is  made 
good  by  no  such  thing,  and  the  summer  is  even 
damper  and  darker  than  in  England,  so  that  no 
ripening  of  the  wood  is  possible.  And,  in  this 
context,  I  am  especially  hopeful  for  a  par- 
ticularly beautiful  Camellia  (or  apparent 
Camellia)  of  these  parts,  which  develops  into  a 
most  stately,  grey-boled  forest  tree  of  60  80 
feet,  and  produces,  even  in  its  young  stages, 
a  profusion  of  very  large,  white  flowers  in  April, 
and  then  again,  an  even  handsomer  profusion 
in  October,  so  that  the  whole  tree  seen  from 
afar  is  covered  with  white  freckles,  making  it 
a  conspicuous  object  amid  the  leathern  gloom  of 
the  forest   at  8,300  feet. 

The  alpines,  here,  die  off  very  early,  and  by 
October  are  dead.  The  chief  contribution  to  the 
autumnal  flora  throughout  the  region,  though,  is 
made  by  the  Gentians;  a.nd  of  these  the  most 
illuminating  is  a  beauty  that  auorns  the  highest 
tops  and  alps  at  13,000  feet,  when  everything 
else  has  been  stricken  sere  and  brown  bv  1  h  ■ 
frosts  of  October.  Indeed,  I  should  call  this 
Gentian  the  loveliest  I  have  seen,  had  I  not  pre- 
viously set  eyes  on  G.  Farreri.  The  new  plant 
stands,    as    a   matter    of    fact,    very   close  to    G. 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  June  21,  June  28,  July  12,  August  9. 
Aufrust  23,  September  6.  September  27,  October  18, 
November  1,  November  22,  December  6,  1919,  January 
3,  January  17,  February  7,  February  28  March  21). 
April   24,   May  29,   July   10.   July  31,  and   September   i 


Farreri,  in  that  group  of  late-bloomers  which 
early  collectors  were  always  trying  to  call  G. 
ornata.  It  has  the  same  habit,  the  same  tuffet 
of  next  year's  stolons  arising  in  the  midst  of 
this  year's  expanded  flowering  ones;  the  same 
trumpet  flowers  of  the  same  furious,  light  sky- 
blue.  It  is  smaller,  though,  in  all  ways  (though 
not  by  very  much),  the  exterior  of  the  trumpet 
is  differently  marked,  and  the  flowers  have,  un- 
like those  of  G.  Farreri,  all  the  usual  sensitive- 
ness about  weather,  making  preparations  to  shut 
up  with  every  five-minutes'  cloud  that  crosses 
the  sun.  As  for  seed,  I  am  entirely  unable  to 
understand  how  these  Gentians  develop  any, 
seeing  that  they  only  bloom  when  the  ground 
is  nightly  white  with  frost,  and  almost  all  in- 
sect life  is  over  at  those  altitudes.  At  least, 
though  I  ransacked  the  high  alpine  turf,  the 
grassy  rooks,  the  coarse,  marshy,  sedgy  lawns 
in  which  this  Gentian  loves  to  lurk,  I  never 
could  come  on  any  promise  of  a  pod ;  while  it  is 
matter  of  history  on  what  an  unthought-of 
fluke  depended  the  introduction  of  G.  Farreri, 
not  from  seed  off  the  plants  I  saw,  but  from 
seed  entirely  unknown  and  unsuspected  of  the 
previous  year's  collecting,  brought  in  by  a 
Chinese,  and  noted,  indeed,  as  a  Gentian,  but 
as  one  of  whose  merits  no  notion  could  be 
formed. 

The  other  late  flowering  Gentians  of  the  re- 
gion are  lowlanders,  except  for  one  that  produces 
clusters  of  sapphire-blue  blossoms  on  decum- 
bent stems,  here  and  there  in  the  alpine  glades. 
Similar  in  habit,  but  with  larger  flowers  of 
bright  amethyst-purple ;  this  species  is  very 
common  all  over  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  valleys 
and  very  attractive,  with  its  large,  wide  heads 
of  blossom  in  November,  shining  among  the 
russet,  deadness  of  the  Bracken.  Purple,  indeed, 
is  a  very  fashionable  habit  among  these  Gen- 
tians, and  almost  equally  fashionable  is  a 
climbing  habit.  The  earliest  of  these  climbers 
is  a  plant  of  the  Middle  Region,  up  to  10.000 
feet.  It  is  also  the  least  brilliant  in  bloom, 
producing  Ur.g-tubed  stars  of  a  lymphatic  lilac, 
passing  to  a  dull  shade  of  white.  These,  how- 
ever, are  redeemed  by  the  fruits,  which  are  so 
unlike  those  of  all  other  Gentians  in  my  ex- 
perience that  perhaps  the  divergence  is  specific, 
for  this  plant  produces  fleshy,  scarlet  pods,  like 
little  Bologna  sausages,  encased  in  the  central 
hollow  of  which  is  the  seed.  More  striking  is 
the  next  species,  which  ramps  about  in  the 
valley-regions  among  grass  and  Bracken,  where 
for  a  long  time  I  considered  that  I  had  missed 
its  flower,  and  only  happened  on  its  seed,  for, 
long  before  the  flower  bud  is  even  developed, 
the  calyx  and  capsule  are  large  and  conspicuous, 
with  every  look  of  approaching  maturity.  On 
the  flat,  five-lobed  disk,  though,  a  very  minute 
point  may  easily  escape  notice.  But  this,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  October,  enlarges  rapidly, 
and  unfolds  into  a  beautiful,  swollen  belled 
flower  of  soft  purple,  lined  with  a  lighter  shade. 

Lower  still,  down  in  the  valleys,  and  pre- 
sumably hopeless  for  out-door  culture  in  liug- 
land,  lives  yet  another  twiner,  of  even  greater 
attractions — a  very  frail  grower,  with  very  large 
chalices  of  a-  soft,  warm  amethyst  throughout. 
But,  luckily,  the  most  generally  lovely  of  all 
this  lot  is  an  alpine,  never  found  under  10,500 
feet,  and  ascending  to  11,000  feet.  This  is  a 
voluminous  trailer,  covering  low  bushes  in 
swathes  of  twining  shoots,  that  in  September 
are  literally  hidden  from  view  by  the  profusion 
of  long.,  pale-purple  bells,  inflated  at  the  middle, 
and  striped  end  panelled  with  pollen  on  a  main 
ground   of   purple.     It   is   not   at   all   a  common 


plant,  nor  one  cf  any  prodigality  in  seed:  but 
if  this  can  be  raised,  English  gardens  ought  to 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  enjoying  this  Gen- 
tian. 

Otherwise  the  whole  country  has  little  to  offer 
in  the  floral  bne  after  the  end  of  August.  A 
fat-headed,  yellow  Tansy  sits  stolidly  (and  very 
rarely)  on  the  high-alps;  hedgerows  are  hung 
with  insignificant  little  bells  of  a  dull  purple 
by  a  Clematis;  but  there  is  little  that  calls  out 
a  collector's  ardour  or  a  gardener's  longing,  if 
I  except  a  certain  Aster,  and  a  certain  climber 
like  a  smaller,  more  refined  Pueraria,  that  plays 
at  being,  a  diminished,  bright  purple  Wistaria 
over  many  of  the  coppice-bushes  up  at  8,000  feet 
in  September.  This  is  rarely  attractive,  while 
even  more  so  is  the  Aster  (or  Galatella?) — an 
alpine,  very  rare  here,  but  not  uncommon  in 
cool,  open  gnllies  of  the  Chimili  forests  at  9,500 
feet,  where  it  is  really  beautiful,  with  graceful 
bending  sprays  of  two  feet,  set,  in  the  upper 
axils  and  at  the  end,  with  elegantly  .'rrangeJ 
heads  of  well-built,  solid,  round .  flowers  of  a 
clear  bright  lilac,  without  any  of  that  indeter- 
minateness  of  colouring,  raggedness  of  outline, 
or  gracelessness  of  habit,  that  mars  so  many 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  And  here  ends  the 
tale  of  autumn  blossoms,  but  that  mention  must 
be  made  of  a  charming  little  Cirrhopetalum, 
whose  maroon  crimson  blooms  adorn  slender 
tree-branches  at  8-9,000  feet  in  September,  so 
that  it  ought  assuredly  to  do  just  the  same  for 
us,  in  similar  positions,  at  home.  'Reginald 
F'ti  itr. 


THE  NAMES  OF  CONIFERS. 


(Concluded  from  p.   150.) 

The  name  Lebanon  is  derived  from  the  Semitic 
laban,  whitish,  and  refers  to  the  limestone  cliffs 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  range. 
The  idea  of  this  range  getting  its  name  from 
the  white  resin  of  the  Conifers  upon  it,  sug- 
gested on  p.   182,  is  fantastic. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  written  three  pages,  124- 
126,  on  the  Hemlock  .Spruce,  without  explaining 
how  this  tree  got  its  name,  though  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks  he  probably  had  this 
intention.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  clears  up  the 
subject  as  follows:  "  Hemlock  Spruce  or  Jleni 
lock  Fir,  so-called  from  the  resemblance  of  -is 
branches  in  tenuity  and  position  to  the  leaves 
of  the  common  Hemlock."  In  short,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  foliage  suggested  the  name  of  Hem- 
lock. Here,  again,  I  venture  to  suggest  inal 
the  word  "Fir''  or  "Spruce"  be  dropped  in 
connection  with  this  tree,  which  is  known  in 
America  as  the  Hemlock  Tri  e  simply.  A  name 
consecrated  by  Longfellow  is  good  enough  for 
our  use  : — 
"  The  murmuring  Pines  and  the  Hemlocks 
Bearded  with  moss  and  in  garments  green." 
The  Hemlock  Tree  is  just  as  distinct/  from 
the  Spruce  and  the  Fir  as  it  is  from  the  Larch 
and  the  Pine,  and  now  constitutes,  under  the 
name  of  Tsuga,  an  elegant  genus  with  ten 
known  species.  This  genus  has  no  immediate 
affinity  with  the  Douglas  Fir;  and  the  Latin 
name  "of  the  latter,  Pseudotsuga,  which  must 
be  preserved  for  reasons  that  need  not  here 
be  entered  into,  is  no  justification  for  the  hor- 
rible name,  "  False  Hemlocks,"  which  appears 
in  some  American  books.  We  must  congratu- 
late Mr.  Rogers  on  having  avoided  this  pit- 
fall; but  he  ought  to  rate  his  proof-reader 
for  heading  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Larches 
(pn  134,  136,  138,  140.  142,  144.  146)  with  the 
title    "Tsuga,    or  Hemlock    Spruce    Firs." 

The  dispute  about!  the  application  of  the 
name  Abies  to  Silver  Firs,  and  Picea  to 
Spruce,  and  vice  versa,  has  been  settled  for 
many  years,  but  is  revved  on  pp.  106  1OT, 
where  it  is  humorously  considered  to  be a 
contest  between  Pliny  and  \  «Pl-  »•  tinTe, 
to  say     there   was   no  dispute    m    then    time. 
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The  best  discussion  on  the  question  is  that 
given  by  Schouw,  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  in-, 
Z56-261  (1845).  He  shows  conclusively  that 
Pliny,  Virgil  and  Vitruvius,  all  called  the 
Silver  Fir,   Abies  and  the  Spruce,  Picea. 

Some  minor  faults  may  now  be  corrected  for 
the  benefit  of  students.  It  is  evident  on 
pp.  159,  175,  that  it  is  the  scales  of  the  cones 
and  not  the  cones  themselves  that  are  peltate. 
Cunressus  tonilosa  is  not  "so-called  presum- 
ably from  the  presence  of  glands  upon  the 
leaves  "  (p.  165),  but  from  the  elegant  appear- 
ance of  the  ultimate  hranohlets,  i.e.,  cylind- 
rical     with      slight      swellings      at      intervals. 


reference  to  the  Key  (p.  264)  disclosed  that 
the  real  difference  between  the  Cembra  and 
Strobus  Pines  had  escaped  notice  and  was  not 
stated.  These  agree  in  most  characters,  but 
differ  in  the  seeds,  which  are  small  and  winged 
in  the  Strobus  group,  and  are  large  and  wing- 
less in  the  Cembra  group.  This  important 
distinction  is  co-related  with  their  distribu- 
tion, the  Cembra  Pines  being  alpine  trees, 
which  are  dependent  for  the  dissemination 
of  their  seeds  on  certain  rodents  and  birds, 
that  in  carrying  off  the  seeds  to  store  and 
eat,  drop  one  here  and  there,  thus  effectually 
sowing    them.     The    adaptations    of    the    cones 


phylloid  is  really  a  "  leaf-like  appendage  to 
the  stems  of  algae,"  whereas  it  is  phyllodc,  a 
petiole  taking  on  the  form  of  a  leaf,  that  is 
intended.  An  aril.  p.  307,  is  not  necessarily 
glutinous,    it   may   be  membranous. 

To  sum  up,  this  book,  in  spite  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  necessary,  may  be 
recommended  as  an  attempt,  made  with  great 
zeal,  to  render  easy  to  outsiders,  the  identifi- 
cation of  all  ordinary  Conifers  in  cultivation  in 
these  islands.  It  has  many  merits,  and  on  the 
whole  is  accurate,  when  it  sticks  to  the  subject. 
The  digressions  will  help  to  lighten  the  work 
for  many  readers.     .4.    Henry. 


FtG.      74.—  BRASSO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA      AMBER. 
(R.H.S ,    First-Class    Certificate,   September    21.    1920.      See    p.    161.) 


somewhat  like  a  tight  string  of  beads.  La 
Mortola,  p.  193,  is  in  Italy,  and  not  in 
Southern  France.  The  words  coffin  and  coffre 
are  not  derived,  as  stated  on  p.  156,  from  the 
Cypress,  but  come  from  the  Latin  cophinus, 
Greek  kophinos,  a  basket.  Cupressus  goveni- 
ana  has  no  "unpardonable  brevity  of  life  in 
English  climates  "  (p.  169).  Many  old  and 
thriving  trees  are  known  in  the  British  Isles. 
Eoyama,  on  p.  112,  should  read  Koyama. 
Pinus  resinosa,  p.  59,  is  not  a  S.  American 
tree;  it  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States.  Abies 
Pinsapo,  the  Silver  Fir  of  the  South  of  Spain, 
does  not  derive  its  name  from  a  region  in 
Spain,  as  stated  on  p.  71.  This  name  is  a 
contraction  of  pino-sapino,  the  first  syllable 
indicating  "Pine."  and  the  second  syllable 
"Silver    Fir"    in    Spanish. 

The  complaint  that  Pinus  Armandi  is  re- 
legated to  the  Cembra  section  of  Pinus  (p. 
20)     seemed    somewhat     astonishing,     until     a 


and  seeds  to  this  purpose  is  extraordinarily 
clever,  if  one  may  use  the  expression.  The 
Strobus  Pines  occupy  lower  levels  and  much 
more  favourable  soils,  and  depend  for  the 
scattering  of  their  seed  on  the  wind,  an  in- 
effective means  in  comparison  with  the  other 
method.  Pinus  Atmandi  is,  of  course,  a  typical 
Cembra  Pine,  and  was  discovered  by  Pere 
Armand  David  in  the  mountains  of  Shensi,  in 
China,  in  January,  1873,  and  not  in  1895,  as 
stated   on   p.    19. 

It  is  usual  for  writers  to  quote  the  names  of 
periodicals  as  exactly  as  possible,  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  readers  Some  of  those 
will  certainly  use  strong  language  on  finding 
that  the  A  rbnrirultural  Journal,  on  p.  141,  is 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  while  the  sarne^ 
name  on  p.  142,  refers  to  a  different  publication, 
Jnurn.  2i.  Scott.  Arb.  Society,  xxi.  L2-1-L30 
(1908). 

A  glossary  is  attached  to  the  volume,  which 
requires   some   care   in    using,   as   e.g.,   p.    315; 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANIN6S. 


LAELIO-CATTLKYA    SARGON. 

A  grand  flower  of  this  cross  between  L.-C 
Lustre  (C.  Luddemanniana  x  L.-C.  eallis 
toglossa)  and  C.  Hardyana  (Downiana  aureau  x 
Warscewiczii)  received  from  Messrs.  Stuart, 
Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex,  shows  it  to  be 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  Laelio  Ca.ttleyas, 
retaining  in  a  marked  degree  the  large-flowered 
Cattleya  form,  ami  distinct  traces  of  the  C.  Lud- 
demanniana  in  L.-C.  Lustre  in  its  broad  petals 
and  lip.  The  flower,  which  is  over  eight  inches 
across,  has  light  lilac  coloured  sepals  and  petals 
and  silver  white  veining,  the  broad  Fron.1  of  the 
lip  being  ruby-purple,  darker  towards  the 
centre,  to  which  radiate  gold  lines  From  the 
base. 

Th,>  cess  was   raised  at.  Westonbirt,   where 
it  first  lowered,  ami  w.i-  named  in  1015. 
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APPLE   PACKING.' 


The  necessity  for  very  careful  grading  and 
packing  of  fruit,  particularly  Apples,  is  con- 
tinually being  emphasised  by  all  sections  of  toe 
fruit  trade,  including  growers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  growers  are  fully  aware  of 
this  need,  and  although  propaganda  work  con- 
tinues unceasingly  year  after  year,  little  progress 
is  made. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  impressing  backward 
growers    oi    the    necessity    for    good    packing    is 


Fig.   75. — badly   filled   barrel  of   apples. 

through  commercial  fruit  shows,  such  as  thi  se 
held  at  Mriistone,  Cambridge,  Cheltenham. 
Gloucester  and  Pershorc.  These  exhibitions 
of  Apples  packed  on  the  'besl  commercial  lines 
enable  growers  to  compare  their  fruit,  and  the 
way  it  is  packed,  with  their  neighbour's.  Com- 
petitions of  this  description  are  invaluable  as  a 
means  of  introducing  and  emphasising  improved 
methods,  and  of  inducing  their  permanent 
adoption. 

It  is  regrettable  that   few  growers  are  able  to 
attend   regularly  the  large    distributing    markets 


FlG.     76. — WELL     FILLED     BUT       LOOSELY    PACKED 
BARREL    OF    APPLES. 

such  as  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester.  .New 
castle  and  Glasgow,  and  see  the  condition  of 
their  fruit  on  arrival,  compare  it  with  that  of 
thtir  competitors  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be 
come  convinced  of  the  increased  returns  obtained 
from  fruit  which  has  been  well  (lacked  and 
attractively     marketed    compared    with     equally 


*  iteproduced  by  permission  from  The  Journal  of  The 
Minintrii  of  Agricul*'ire, 


good  samples  of  fruit  which  are,  however, 
bruised  and  badly  put  up.  Were  this  possible 
a  great  improvement  would  almost  certainly 
soon  take  place,  but  failing  this,  the  Commercial 
Fruit  Show  provides  the  best  method  of  con- 
vincing growers. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  common  faults  met 
with  in  Apple  packing,  and  to  suggest  and  urge 
how  these  may  be  overcome,  the  photographs 
reproduced  with  this  note  were  taken  at  the 
Cambridge  Commercial  Fruit  Show  of  1919  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  (lacking  at 
this  show  was  astounding.  These  photographs 
do  not  in  any  way  exaggerate  this  regrettable 
lack  of  uniformity. 

No  matter  what  package  is  used,  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  method  of  packing,  and  the 
following  essential  points  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  if  the  produce  is  to  look  attractive 
when  it  arrives  at   the   wholesale  market  : — 

1.  Honest  grading,  both  as  to  size  and 
quality — no  "  topping." 

2.  F'ull  packages  and  firm  packing. — The 
fruits  should  be  paoked  so  that  each  is 
held  in  position  by  its  neighbours.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  package  be  tilled  and 
bruising  of  the  fruit  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

3.  The  minimum  use  of  packing  material 
required  to  prevent  bruising  those  Apples 
which  touch  the  side  of  the  package. 

Not  only  does  strict  adherence  to  these 
essentials  ensure  the  fruit  arriving  at  the  market 
in  an  attractive  condition,  but.  equally  im- 
portant, an  impression  is  soon  made  on  the 
buyers  and  their  confidence  is  obtained.  Filling 
the  packages  completely  is  most  important  in 
this  connection.  Growers  who  do  not  attend  the 
markets  and  see  their  produce  sold  never  realise 
the  importance  of  gaining  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  final  wholesale  purchaser  of  their  produce. 
They  do  not  appraise  the  value  to  themselves  of 
this' sense  al  security  to  the  purchaser  in  terms 
of   pounds,  shillings   and  pence. 

Tlit  time  a  retail  buyer  is  able  to  spend  in  the 
market  purchasing  his  supplies  is,  of  necessity, 
very  limited,  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  has 
to  be  purchased  extra  time  cannot  be  wasted  in 
estimating  carefully  the  proportion  of  sound  and 
unsound  or  large  and  small  fruit  in  an  ungraded 
e.  If  the  nt  i  1  buyer  rou  t  buy  ungraded 
and  badly-packed  fruit  lie  only  gives  a  price 
which,  from  his  point  of  view.'  is  safe  to  pro- 
duce  a  profit  after  allowing  for  waste.  Such  a 
p.-ice  is  always  a  poor  one  to  the  grower.  On 
the  ether  hand,  fruit  well  packed  and  grad<  I 
soon  gets  :i  name  for  the  grower.  The  buyer 
knows  that  he  can  rely  on  the  sample  and  can 
buy  without  undue  iisk'.  even  on  the  consignment 
note.  Further,  competition  amongst  buyers  is 
l-  or  led  and  the  salesman,  by  taking  advantage 
of  this,  is  able  to  leturn  an   enhanced  price. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points 
brought  out   in  the  illustrations: — 

Barrel  Packing.— In  Fig.  75  the  fruits 
have  been  poured  into  the  barrel,  which 
has  not   even  been  filled.     The  packing  materials 

ist  of  a  little  crumpled  paper  and  straw 
[The  straw  is  quite  unnecessary  up  the  side  of  a 
barrel  :  it  is  only  required  for  the  head  and  tail.) 
Although  this  '  particular  package  had  only 
travelled  a  short  distance  to  the  show,  much 
of  the  fruit  had  already  been  damaged  by. 
bruising.  What  value  would  such  a  sample  have 
on  the  open  market?  The  fruit  is  braised,  the 
package  onlv  three  parts  full.  If  the  grower 
and  his  packer  could  hear  the  remarks  passed 
by  retail  buyers  on  a  sample  of  this  description 
thev  would   never  pack  like  it   again. 

The  barrelin  Fig.  76  has  a  better  appearance 
than  that  shown  in  Fig.  75  and  is  full.  The 
fruits,  however,  are  not  packed  tightly  and  are 
bound  to  bruise  as  they  are  Tattled  about  by 
the  rail  and  market  porters.  Besides,  the 
appearance  would  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  an  ample   lining  of  white  paper. 

Fig.  77  shows  a  well-packed  barrel.  Nothing 
could  look  better.  It  is  full.  The  fruits  hold 
each  other  tightly  together  and  cannot  bruise. 
The  grading  is  good.  The  Apples  look  attrai 
tive  as  they  are  parked  on  their  cheek  and  not 
eye  up  ;  they  are  shown  off  by  means  of  ample 
white  paper. 


Bushel  Packing  (Fig.  78). — The  principles  un- 
derlying packing  in  bushels  are  very  simUar  to 
those  for  barrels,  but  rig.  7b  illustrates  how 
easily  a  good  pack  can  be  spoilt.  The  hay  has 
been  used  to  counteract  slack  packing,  but  its 
use  completely  destroys  the  appearance  of  the 
sample,  and  down  goes  the  market  value  in  con- 
sequence. 

Box     Packing. — Unfortunately,     the     cost     of 
non-returnable     Apple     boxes     at     the     present 
time     restricts     this     system      of      packing      to 
high-quality      san  pies.       Nevertheless,       as      an 


Fig.    77.- 


-WELL      FILLED      AND      TROPERLV      PACKED 
BARREL    OF   APPLES. 


effective  means  of  displaying  the  fruit,  and  of 
giving  the  buyer  the  full  quantity  of  fruit  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  this  form  of  package  is 
admirable.  No  doubt,  when  timber  becomes 
cheaper,  this  package  will  again  come  to  the 
fere. 

Success  in  box  packing  depends  very  largely  on 
perfect  grading  and  tig'ot  (lacking — to  obtain 
the  latter  the  minimum  of  (jacking  materials 
iwood    wool  and  paper)  should  be  used. 

Fig.  79  shows  a  box  of  Lord  Derby  packed 
properly. 

Fig.  £0  shows  some  fire  Al'.'ngton  Pippins,  but 


Fig 


78.— A    COMMON     METHOD    OF   PACKING    APrLES 
IX    BUSHEL    BASKETS. 


the  box  is  only  halt  full  owing  to  the  amount  of 
paper  which  lias  been  used.  If  the  Apples  are 
very  choice,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  box  to  be 
packed  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  shown 
in  Fig.  79.  but  With  each  Apple  wrapped  in 
absorbent   tissue  paper. 

Fig.  81  shows  inferior  packing.  Whicb  is  -!   ck, 
and  with  the  lining  paper  used  carelessly. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FROIT  CROPS. 


(Continued  from  p.  155.) 
Kent. — The  Apple  crop  is  the  smallest  for  50 
years  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  an  aver- 
age yield.  We  haw  no  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  on  25  trees;  on  Lane's  Prince  Albert  or 
Wellington,  and  very  few  Peasgood's  Non- 
such. The  following  sorts  are  exceptions:— 
Worcester  Pearmain  (fnll  crop),  James  Grieve 
(full  crop),  Golden  Noble  (full  crop),  Smart's 
Prince  Arthur  (fair),  Blenheim  Pippin 
(medium).  Beauty  of  Kent  (medium).  The  ex- 
ceptionally warm  February  and  March  stimu- 
lated growth.  Severe  weather  with  sharp  night 
frosts  up  to  early  in  June  destroyed  the  early 
produced  blooms.  Many  trees  blossomed 
freely,  but  with  poor  blooms,  and  all  the 
flowers  dropped  off. — Charles  E.  Shea,  The 
Elms,  Foot's  Cray. 

The    fruit      crops     are      very       patchy. 

Apples  are,  in  some  gardens,  a  fair  crop,  in 
others  there  is  none.  The  same  is  true  of 
Plums.  Pears  in  general  are  a  fair  crop. 
Cherries  were  very  scarce,  but  Peaches  and 
Apricots  grown  out  of  doors  were  satisfactory. 
Small  fruits  were  good,  save  Strawberries. 
The  unfavourable  fruit  crops  in  general  ;.  re 
doubtless  due  to  the  early  flowering  of  most 
fruit  trees  and  injury  to  the  blossom  by  late 
frost.  The  soil  in  this  district  is  chalky. — 
/.  H.  Shann,  Betteshanger  Pari-  Gardens, 
Easlry. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  most  disap- 
pointing season  for  fruit.  Strawberries  rarely 
looked  more  promising,  but  owing  to  the  un- 
usually small  rainfall  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
plants  were  already  suffering  from  drought  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  subsequently 
rain  fell  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  crop. 
Plum  trees  of  all  kinds  bloomed  profusely,  but 
a  spell  of  dull  and  damp  weather  destroyed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bloom,  and  even  where 
the  flowers  appeared  to  set  the  immature  fruit 
dropped  later.  The  same  applies  to  Cherries, 
which    were    a    complete    failure.     Where    Apple 


some  varieties  set  fairly  well  and  the  fruits 
seemed  to  be  swelling  satisfactorily  until  they 
attained  a  fair  size,  but  since  then  they  have 
dropped  freely.  Peaches.  Cherries,  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  were  very  satisfactory. 
Plums  are  a  very  thin  crop;  many  of  the 
fruits  dropped  when  stoning.  Gooseberries 
were  excellent. — Herbert  Marl-ham .  Wrotham 
Park  Gardens,   Barnet. 


t 


Fig.   79. — well-packed  box  of  lord  derby 
apples,      (see  p.  170.) 

trees  were  carrying  a  crop,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fruit  dropped  prematurely.  I  have  noticed 
isolated  large  Apple  trees  bearing  heavy  crops— - 
apparently  the  greater  movement  of  air  around 
these  assisted  the  blossom  to  set. — ./.  E.  Weston, 
Eastwell    Par]:    Garden,    Ashford. 

Middlesex. — Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are 
much  below  the  average.  All  fruit  trees 
flowered  well,  but  the  weather  in  early  spring 
was    very    wet  and    sunless.        Notwithstanding, 


Fig.  80. — a  badly-filled  box  of  alltngton 
pippin  apples,      (see  p.  170). 

Following   a  mild   winter,  the    brilliant 

weather  in  early  spring  brought  all  fruit 
trees  into  flower  about  a  month  earlier 
than       usual.  A      period      of      wet,       cold 

weather  followed,  with  the  result  "that 
Peare  and  Apples  set  very  badly;  also  Plums  in 
the  open-  Strawberries  did  not  flower  well, 
and  of  the  berries  which  set  half  rotted  owing 
to  heavy  rains;  many  Raspberries  were  also 
spoiled  by  rains,  whilst  Gooseberries  split  badly 
from  excessive  moisture.  Amongst  a  number 
of  large  trees  in  the  open  Jargonelle  Pear,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  and  Cellini  Apples,  and  a  Gage 
Plum  which  lias  not  fruited  for  years,  are 
carrying      good      crops.  Espalier       trained 

Apple  trees  of  Lord  Suflield,  Chas.  Ross,  and 
James  Grieve,  also  a  Durondeau  Pear  have  good 
crops.  On  walls  the  crops  of  Plums  and 
Cherries  were  very  good,  but  Marguerite 
Marillat  is  the  only  Pear  with  an  average  yield. 
The  trees  were  laden  with  blossom. — G.  H". 
Head,  Fulwe/I  Park  Gardens,   Twickenham. 

Surrey There    is    a    fair     crop    of    Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  Apple,  chiefly  on  bush  trees,  and 
the  growth  is  good,  but  traces  of  canker  nuay  be 
seen  on  some  of  the  trees.  Stunner  Pippin 
has  rather  a  thin  crop.  Trees  of  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Warner's  King,  and  Newton  Wonder 
are  carrying  heavy  crops,  also  trees  of  the  Cod- 
lin  types.  Pears  are  rather  poor,  and  not  of 
vigorous  growth.  Plums,  Early  Rivers,  Vic- 
toria, and  Jefferson  had  rather  thin  crops,  but 
the  fruit  was  of  good  quality.  Damsons  are 
very  poor,  and  the  trees  have  suffered  very'  much 
damage  from  green  fly.  Langley  Bullace  is 
carrying  good  and  clean  fruit.  These  gardens 
are  650  feeii  above  sea  level;  the  soil  is  a  thin 
sandy  loom,  resting  on  sandstone,  and  is  of 
poor  quality  in  places. — T.  W.  Birkinshaw, 
Coverwood  Gardens,  EwAurst,  Guildford. 

In  this  district  Apples  are  almost  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  frees  bloomed  profusely,  but 
the  flowers  were  ruined  by  cold  rains  and  frost 
during  April.  The  Plum  crop  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  same  cause.  Pears  are  a 
better  crop.  Wc  have  a  good  yield  on  wall 
trees.  The  soil  is  chalky:  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  district  it  i<  rather  sandy,  with  a  red 
clay  subsoil.— ,7.  Collar.  Gation  Pari-  Gardens, 
Jteigate. 


Apples,    which   promised  well  when  the 

trees  were  in  bloom  are  very  few,  owing  ro 
incessant  rain  and  lack  of  sunshine.  Pears  set 
fairly  well  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varie- 
ties- Bush  fruit  has  been  a  good  crop-  Straw- 
berries set  freely,  but  it  was  a  short  season,  ;  he 
heavy  rains  spoiling  the  later  fruit.  The  soil 
in  this  district  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature. 
J  as.  Loch,  Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,   Weybridge. 

The    fruit    crops    are    very    irregular. 

Apples  are  the  greatest  failure,  although  a  few 
varieties  are  carrying  heavy  crops  on  bush 
trees,  notably  James  Grieve,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Charles  Ross,  Bismarck,  and  the  early 
Keswick  Codlin.  Most  varieties  of  Peurs  are 
fruiting,  but  very  lightly.  Plums  are  a  good 
average  crop,  and  all  trees  are  clean,  and  the 
fruit  of  good  quality.  Early  Strawberries 
suffered  much  from  drought,  and  late  varieties 
from  heavy  rains  and  violent  storms.  Black 
and  Red  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp- 
lii'i  lies  carried  heavy  crops  of  line  fruit.  Our 
soil  is  heavy,  resting  on  clay. — F.  Jordan,  Ford- 
Manor  Gardens,  Lingfield- 

We  never  had  finer  prospects  of  a  great 

fruit  crop,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens 
wc  have  practically  no  fruit.  On  the  higher 
parts  we  have  good  crops,  Apples  especially 
being  very  fine. — S.  T.  Wright.  'Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Wisley.  Ripley. 

Sussex. — There  could  not  have  been  a  better 
promise  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  until  April  13, 
when  we  had  the  worst  gale  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  lasting  day  and  night  until  the 
17th.  destroying  not  only  fruit  bloom  and 
foliage,  but  forest  trees  as  well.  The  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  on  chalk. — H.  Cook,  Glynde  Place 
Gardt  ns,    /.<  wes. 

A  very  poor  fruit  season,  except  for  small 

fruits,  Strawberries  and  Plums.  Gooseberries 
were  very  plentiful  and  Black  Currants  over  the 
average.  Plums  are  just  about  an  average  crop, 
Monarch  being  the  only  variety  with  a  big 
yield.  Some  trees  are  almost  without  fruit, 
owing  to  the  severe  attack  of  leaf-curling  Plum 
Aphis.  Apples  are  very  scarce,  particularly 
late  varieties.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  scabby  and 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  "  scrumps,"  or 
small,  undeveloped  specimens,  due  to  aphis 
attack.  Peal's  can  hardly  be  found  at  all,  and 
are  scabby.      Both  Walnuts  and  Cobs  are  very 


Fig. 


81. — INFERIOR     BOX      PACKING     OF    APPLES. 

see   p.  170.) 


-..■.iir.-.  'i  he  worst  pests  of  the  season  are  Aphis 
pruni,  A.  malifoliae  and  Apple  Blossom  Weevil; 
the  worst  diseases;  scab  and  brown  rot.  The 
soil  is  mainly  a  light,  sandy  loam;  the  subsoil 
is  variable,  in  sonic  places  sand,  in  other-  olay, 
but  ;ill  liable  to  be  wet  in  winter.  -Erin  st  .1/ . 
Bear,  Magham  /nnm,  Hailsham. 
(7'o  I"   continued.) 
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[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Spiraea  arborea  glabrata  (see  p.  133). — In 
your  issue  of  the  11th  ult.,  ./.  F.  has  a  note 
drawing  attention  to  this  beautiful  plant.  He 
is,  however,  wrong  in  giving  Spath,  of  Berlin, 
the  credit  for  its  introduction  to  our  gardens. 
Both  S.  arborea  and  the  var.  glabrata  (glabrous 
leaflets)  were  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
from  China  in  1907.  He  found  it  growing  in 
Western  Hupeh  and  W.  Szechuan,  and  the  seeds 
collected  are  his  Nos.  199  and  1340.  There  is  a 
bed  of  plants  grown  from  these  seeds  near  the 
Water-lily  house  at  Kew,  and  in  most  of  the 
gardens  whose  owners  are  interested  in  the 
newer    Chinese    introductions.      A.  0. 

The  Autumn  Feeding  of  Fruit  Trees. — I 
was  interested  in  the  remarks  on  the 
shortage  of  Apples.  The  theory  that  feeding 
in  August  will  ensure  a  crop  may  be  correct, 
and  gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  the 
roots  of  inside  fruit  trees  even  in  winter.  But 
there  is  the  fact  that  some  varieties  of  Apples 
never  fail  to  produce  a  crop,  while  soil,  and 
sometimes  climate,  has  so  prejudicial  an  effect 
that  there  are  varieties'  that  must  have  these 
to  suit  them  in  order  to  crop  at  all.  Age  also 
has  a  determining  effect,  but  in  Pears  more 
than  Apples,  R.  P.  BrotTierston.  Tyninghame 
Gardens,  Preston   Kirk. 

Solanum  jasminoides.—  At  Torquay,  and  no 
doubt  elsewhere  on  the  south-west  coast,  Solanum 
jasminoides  is  now  the  most  attractive  climber 
on  dwelling  house  walls.  It  has  dark  foliage 
and  innumerable  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers, 
both  very  charming  against  the  red  sandstone 
of  which  many  of  the  houses  are  built.  Though 
no  doubt  somewhat  tender  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  growing  it  on  a  south  wall  further  north,  pro- 
vided that  protection  is  given  in  winter.  At 
Kew  many  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable 
mass  against  a  south  wall  which,  in  winter,  had 
the  protection  of  mats  until,  perhaps,  the  w'inter 
came,  when  this  proved  insufficient.  This 
Solanum  is,  of  course,  a  verv  good  climber  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  R  Irwin 
Lynch,   V.M.H. 

Late  Strawberries  (sec  pp.  77  and  99)  — 
Many  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  Mr  W  E 
Lisle's  cultural  treatment  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
Strawberry  for  late  cropping.  I  have  grown 
this  variety  for  many  years,  but  have  "never 
had  good  autumn  fruits.  Some  40  years  ago 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  of  Eangemore,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  produced  some  wonderful,'  late, 
second  crops  by  planting  out  earlv  forced  pit 
plants  of  (I  believe)  Vieonitesse  "Hericart  de 
Thury.  I  well  remember  him  digging  and  re- 
potting some  of  them  a  second  time  and 
finishing  (he  crop  indoors,  with  fire  heat.  'up  to 
mid-November.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  si  y- 
mg  that  he  gathered  ripe  fruit  for  nine  months 
that  season.  John  Balis,  Meaford  Gardens, 
Stone. 

I  enclose  a  sample  cluster  of  Strawberry 

fruits  for  your  inspection.  The  variety  is  Royal 
Sovereign,  trown  on  plants  which  were  forced 
and  first  fruited  on  March  5,  1920.  The  plants 
were  subsequently  hardened  and  then  planted 
in  the  open.  A  few  are  now  bearing  fruits  like 
the  sample  enclosed,  which  were  picked  at 
random.  The  majority  of  the  plants  were  pre- 
vented from  fruiting  a  second  time.  S.  J. 
Channing,  Norton  Manor  Gardens,  Sutton 
Scotney,  Hants. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea  (see  p.  148).— I  have 
had  a  plant  of  Gentiana  asclepiadea  for  about 
10  years,  growing  on  an  exposed  bank  facing 
north,  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  2,  in  cold,  shaly 
limeless  loam.  I  have  not  measured  the  stems  in 
previous  years,  but  this  season  they  seem  much 
as  usual.  There  are  about  80  stems,  measuring 
little  short  of  3  feet.  There  is  always  abund- 
ance of  bloom  of  a  good  blue,  but  this  year  ihe 
flowers  were  much  spoilt  by  rain,  and  the  seed 
is  scanty.  This  is  not  the  warmest  or  sun- 
niest part  of  England       L.  J.  Rogers.  Leeds. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

September  21.  Present:  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Bowles  (in  the  chair),  Baker,  Hales,  Wilks  and 
F.   J.    Chittenden    (lion.  sec). 

Corm  of  Cyclamen. — Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  sent 
a  corm  of  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  to  illustrate 
the  large  size  these  corms  attain.  It  was 
planted  forty  years  ago,  had  grown  and  flowered 
well  ever  since,  and  now  measures  eight  inches 
in  diameter. 

Geranium  pratcnie. — Rev.  W.  WrLKS  showed 
flowers  of  a  lilac  shade  with  many  darker  veins 
marked  as  they  ar>  in  G.  striatum.  In  otLer 
characters  this  plant  appeared  to  resemble  G. 
pratense;  it  was  found  some  time  since  in 
Wensleydale. 

Acidia  in  Cabbage.— Mr.  Rainbow  sent  a  vary 
perfect,  funnel-shaped  leaf  of  Red  Cabba.;e. 
measuring  about  six  inches  in  length  and  2J 
inches  across  the  open  mouth. 


Competitive   Vegetable   Classes. 

The  usual  autumn  vegetable  show  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  fortnightly  meeting  on 
the  21st  ult. 

For  such  a  notoriously  unfavourable  season 
the  general  quality  of  the  exhibits  must  be  con- 
sidered higher  thin  might  have  been  expected. 
Competition  generally  was  very  good,  though 
one  could  have  wished  for  more  competitors  in 
the  several  classes  for  collections.  The  judging 
arrangements  and  the  judges'  decisions  were  not 
all  that  eoald  be  desired.  Their  work  was  not 
finished  until  a  late  hour  and  then  some  of  it 
had  to  be  done  ever  again,  notably  in  the  classes 
for  collections  of  Potatos.  In  class  4  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  prize-winner  had  included  two 
dishes  cf  one  variety,  and  as  each  dish  was 
plainly  labelled,  no  excuse  for  this  lapse  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  was  apparent. 

Again,  in  the  class  for  immune  varieties,  the 
judges  seem  to  have  gone  hopelessly  astray  and 
were  obliged  to  reconsider  their  verdict. 

Competitive  Classes. 

The  competition  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  champion  class— that  for  12  distinct  kinds 
of  vegetables— attracted  only  two  exhibitors,  but 
they  staged  excellent  collections  in  the  very  best 
manner.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Roland  Greville,  Polesden  Lacey,  Dork- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  H.  Prince),  with  a  r'agnificent  collec- 
tion. The  varieties  were  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, iilsa  Craig  Onion,  Long  Red  Carrot, 
Solid  White  Celerv.  Prize-taker  Leek.  Best  of 
All  Runner  Bean  "and  Black  Beet;  2nd.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Esq..  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop  Waltham 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Ellwxid).  His  outstanding  varieties 
were  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  Sutton's  Al  Runner 
Bean  and  Scarlet  Horn  Carrot. 

The  class  for  nine  kinds  also  had  only  two 
exhibitors,  and  was  intended  to  illustrate 
the  size  and  quality  nf  vegetables  most  desired 
for  daily  nse;  iri  this  both  exhibitors  were 
consistently  successful,  for  every  kind  was  ideal 
in  respect  to  moderats  size,  perfect  shape  and 
high  quality. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kelly, 
Claremont  Gardens,  Esher.  All  his  items  were 
worthy  of  mention,  but  perhaps  the  very  best 
were  Solid  White  Celery.  Autumn  Mammoth 
Cauliflowrer,  Selected  Gladstone  Pea,  KiiiLC 
Edward  Potato,  Alderman  Pen,  Exhibition 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Perfection  Tomato.  2nd. 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  Tin-dale  Square.  Ammanford, 
who  showed  perfect  Cucumbers,  Beet,  Peas, 
Runner  Beans  and   Tomatos. 

There  were  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
six  kinds,  and  of  these  the  best  was  decidedly 
that  shown  by  C.  A.  Tain.  Esq.,  The 
Node,  Welwyn  (gardener  Mr.  T.  Pateman), 
who  staged  magnificent  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Major  Clarke  Celery,  and  Extra  Early  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower;  2nd  J.  W.  Bedford,  Esq., 
The  Braes,  Berkhampsfead.  whose  strongest 
dishes  were  Alderman  Pea,  Exhibition  Brussels 
Sprout  and  Perfection  Tomato;  3rd,  G.  Thorn, 


Esq.,   -Sprotlands,    Willesborough    (gr.    Mr      JI 
Hoad). 

Collections    or    Potatos. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  six  collections  of 
twelve  varieties,  and  nearly  all  were  of  con- 
siderable excellence.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  G.  Thorn,  Esq.,  whose  dishes  were  all 
admirable.  The  very  best  Kidnevs  were  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  English  Beauty  and  White  City; 
the  best  Rounds  Great  Scot,  Early  Round 
and  Abundance;  2nd,  A.  Thomas,  Esq.",  Willow 
Red  Farm,  Kingsworth-,  w-ho  staged  splendid 
dishes  of  Majestic.  Favourite  and  What's 
Wanted;  3rd.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Halsey, 
Gaddesdon  Place,  Hemcl  Hampstead  (gr.  Mr. 
T.    Avery). 

The  judges  subsequently  discovered  tha  Mr. 
A.  Thomas,  the  second  prize  winner,  had  in- 
cluded two  dishes  of  Majestic,  so  his  exhibit 
was  disqualified,  and  the  second  prize  awarded 
to  Sir  F.  Halsev 

The  class  for  six  immune  varieties  was  not  so 
successful.  There  were  six  exhibitors,  but  the 
general  quality  was  poor.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Leigh,  The  Vicar- 
age. Yalding  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Johnson).  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
Hood,  Willesborough;  3rd,  Mrs.  Wallis 
Toller,  Woodside,  Weybridge  (or  Mr  G 
Crabb). 

Later  in  the  day  two  of  the  prize  exhibits 
were  disqualified  for  i/ncluding  non-imrnuns 
varieties. 

Three  exhibitors  each  staged  six  varieties  of 
Onion  hi  most  praiseworthy  condition.  All  the 
bulbs  were  very  firm  and  of  good  shape.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
who  included  perfect  examples  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
both  oval  and  round  types,  and  Brown  Globe; 
2nd.  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville,  whose  oval  Ailsa 
Craig  were  particularly  good;  3rd.  Mrs.  Farn- 
ham.    Wit  ley.    Surrey  '(gr.  Mr.    J.    Binnington). 

Collections  of  six  salads  were  arranged  by 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Greville,  who  received  Ihe  first  and  second 
prizes  respectively  In  bo'h  cases  Celery,  Beet, 
and  Cucumbers  were  very  good,  while  the  first 
prize  collection  was  strongest   in    Lettuce. 

Single   Dish   Classes. 

There  was  considerable  competition  in  these 
classes,  and  :n  most  instances  the  quality  was 
reasonably  good.  The  very  best  was  of'  Peas, 
French  Beans.  Turnips.  Beet,  Cucumbers,  Par- 
snips and  Carrots.  The  work  of  the  judges  in 
various  instances  induced  adverse  comment,  with 
which  we  were  at  times  in  agreement,  but.  after 
all.  judges,  like  ourselves,  are  only  human  ana 
"every  eye  forms  its  own  beauty."  In  the 
following  list  we  give  the  names  of  the  first 
and    second    prize    winners    respectively  : 

Runner  fiuiu.-Sir'F.  Halsey;  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Austen,  Capel  Manor,  Horsmonden  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Woodgate) . 

French  t  'limbing  Beans. — Tile  Hon.  Mrs. 
Greville  ;  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq. 

French  Dwarf  Beans.— The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Greville;  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq. 

Globe  Beet.— Mr.  R.  Staward.  Panshanger 
Gardens,  Herts.  ;  Rev.  T.  G.  Wyatt,  Little  Hay- 
wards,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shirley). 

Long  Beet. — Hon.  Mrs.  Greville;  Mr.  R. 
Staward. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.;  Sir  F. 
Halsey,  with  50  buttons,  and  C.  A.' Cain,  Esq.; 
Mr.   R.    Staward.   for   three   plants   each. 

Cabbage. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville;  C.  A. 
Cain,  Esq. 

Savoys. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville  and  C.  A. 
Cain,  Esq. 

Cauliflower  or  Broccoli. — Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Gornshill,   Shrewsbury;   W.    H.    Myers,  Esq. 

Celeriac. — No  first;   2ml.  C.  A.   Cain,  Esq. 

Celery.  White—  Mrs.  Farrham ;  W.  H. 
Myers.  Esq. 

Celery.  Red. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grevtlle; 
C  A.   Cain,   Esq. 

Cucumbers. — Mr  T.  Jones ;  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Greville. 

Leeks.— Mr.  T.  Jones;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville. 

M arrows. — W.  H.  Myei. s.  Esq.;  G.  Thorn, 
Esq. 
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Onions  — W.  England,  Esq.,  15,  Foster  Street, 
Cadoxton;  Mr.  K    Staward. 

Parsnips. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  CJeeville  ;  F.  M. 
Vokes,  Esq.,   Birch  Lawn,    Sholing,    Hants. 

Carrots,  long. — W.  H.  Myers,  Esq. ;  Hon. 
Mrs.  Greville. 

Carrots,  sliort. — Hon.  Mrs.  Greville  ;  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Austen,  Capel  Manor,  Horsemonden  (gr. 
Mr.   A.  Woodgate). 

Peas. — Hon.  Mrs.  Greville;  W.  West.  Esq.. 
Crabwood,  Sparsholt,  Winchester. 

Turnips,  white.— Mrs.  W.  Taylor;  Rev.  T.  G. 
Wyatt. 

Turnips,  purple,  red  or  green-topped. — Mrs. 
G.  F.  Austen  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville. 

Turnips,  yellow. — Mrs.  W.  Taylor  ;  Mr.  R. 
Staward. 

Potatos.  white. — Hon.  Mrs.  Greville;  C.  A. 
Cain,  Esq. 

Potatos.  coloured. — Sir  M.  Turner,  Bedfords. 
Havering  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Barrett);  Mrs.  Wallis 
Toller. 

Kale,  curled. — Mrs.  Farnham  ;  C.  A.  Cain. 
Esq. 

Tomatos,  red.—F.  M.  Yokes,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Mrs. 
Greville. 

Tomatos.  yellow. — W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.  ;  G. 
Thorn,  Esq. 

Any  other  Vegetable. — Hon.  Mrs.  Grevllle, 
for  fine  roots  of  Salsafy;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Staward. 
for  splendid  Lettuce  of  the  Continuity  type.  In 
this  class  Shallots,  Sutton's  Rose  'Artichokes 
and    Improver!  Sugar  Com   were  also  shown. 


NATIONAL  ROSE. 

September  23. — The  autumn  show  of  Roses 
in  t.he  R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster,  on  this  date, 
was  a  pronounced  success.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  really  good  blooms,  and  competi- 
tion was  keen.  The  general  view  in  the  1  all 
was  fully  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  tabling 
had  been  arranged  so  as  to  give  ample  room 
space  for  the  comfortable  exhibition  of  the  ex- 
hibits, and  although  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance there  was  no  crowding  of  visitors.  The 
addition  of  fine  Palms  on  the  staging  provided 
a  welcome  foil  to  the  Roses  and  effectively  broke 
up  the   bvel  of   the  tables. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  methods  of  Mr. 
Courtney  Page  and  his  assistants,  all  the 
exhibitors'  paraphernalia  was  cleared  away  in 
good  time  and  the  judging  completed  before  the 
hrur  appointed  for  admitting  the  members  of 
the  Society  ■  who,  on  so  many  other  occasions,- 
have  waited  in  a  queue  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened. 

New  Roses. 
These  are  always  the  most  popular  feature  of 
the  National  Rose  Society's  shows  and,  as  usual, 
as  soon  as  the  show  was  opened  many  visitors 
proceeded  to  view  and  appraise  the  novelties, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  there 
was  a  great  number  of  enthusiasts  at  the  tables. 
No  fewer  than  1!)  varieties  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  but,  exercising  a  wise  restraint, 
they  awarded  only  two  Gold  Medals  and  three 
Certificates  of  Merit.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  one  at  least  of  the  certificated 
varieties  should  not  have  had  the  highest 
honour,  but  all  seemed  agreed  as  to  the  Gold 
Medal  Roses.  In  respect  to  this,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  th©  several  varieties  on 
view  which  had  previously  been  certificated  re- 
ceived no  further  mention,  and  indeed,  as  shown 
their  merits  did  not  warrant  further  recogni- 
tion. 

Gold  Medal. 
Courtney  Page. — This  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  Rose  of  the  future,  for  it  is  the  finest 
crimson  H.T.  Rose  that  has  yet  been  shown. 
The  bloom  is  of  perfect,  full  form  and  of  large 
size  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  coarse- 
ness. The  rich  crimson  colour  has  a  fascinating 
darker  shading  in  the  "  heart "  of  the  flower, 
which  has  a  sweet  fragrance,  and  it  possesses 
sufficiently   long,  stout  stalks. 


Una  Wallace. — This  is  another  excellent  I  IT. 
Rose  that  should  have  a  great  future,  and  it  is 
also  of  splendid  shape  with  laige  size.  It  is 
recommended  for  all  purposes.  The  colour  is  a 
beautifully  clear,  cherry-rose,  and  the  variety  is 
said  to  be  unusually  free  flowering.  Both  of 
these  Gold  Medal  Roses  were  raised  and  shown 
by  Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and   Sons. 

Certificate  of    Merit. 

Mrs.  John.  Inglis. — A  very  handsome  H.T. 
Rose  of  light  cerise  colour  and  broadly  conical 
shape.  The  petals  are  large  and  stout  and  the 
foliage  is  dark  green.  It  is  recommended  for 
all  purposes.  Raised  and  shown  by  Messrs. 
S.    McGredy   and  Sons. 

J.  G.  Glass  ford.  —This  attractive  H.T.  Rose 
was  admired  by  many  at  the  Regent's  Park 
show.  It  is  of  large  size  and  has  broad,  stout 
petals  of  a  bright  brick-red  colour,  shaded  with 
crimson  towards  the  base.  Raised  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 

Coral  Cluster. — A  very  dainty  little  Polyantha 
variety  which  sported  from  Orleans.  It  is  '/ery 
free  flowering,  and  the  individual  flowers,  which 
are  perfectly  formed,  average  1J  inch  across. 
The  colour  is  a  pale  coral-pink.  Shown  by  Mr. 
R.   Murrell. 

Other  Noveeties. 

Besides  the  several  varieties  that  were  certifi- 
cated previously  at  Regent's  Park,  the  following 
novelties  were  of  more  than  average  merit  : — 
Evaline. — A  very  free  Polyantha  Rose  of  good 
shape,  pale  flesh  colour'  and  delicate  fragrance. 
Shown  by  Mr.  D.  Prosser.  Cardinal — A  very 
large,  soft  rose-pink  bloom,  with  much  of  the  La. 
France  form.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Swanston. — A 
good  garden  Rose  of  full,  though  flattish  shape. 
The  deep  rose-pink  colour  is  lightened  by  cherry- 
rose  at  the  tips.  This  and  the  foregoing  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Ad- 
miration.— The  uncommon  colouring  leads  one 
to  hope  that  this  will  be  seen  later  in  better  con- 
dition. It  is  a  fine  bloom,  and  the  peach- 
coloured  veining  and  shading  is  unique. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Sons. 
Nicholas  of  Fresnoy. — A  small  H.T.,  very 
fragrant,  and  of  fascinating  apricot  shading. 
Shown  by  Mr.   D.   Prosser. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

The  rule  which  prohibits  the  use  of  exhibition 
boards  in  the  "  Representative  Groups  "  of 
Roses  is  a  very  wise  one  and  results  in  much 
more  effective  displays  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case. 

There  was  no  group  on  a  floor-space,  but  the 
five  large  collections  on  staging,  in  Class  11, 
almost  filled  the  space  at  the  side  of  the  hall. 
These  generous  collections  of  highly  decorative 
Roses  were  the  subjects  of  much  deserved 
admiration  throughout  the  afternoon,  and  they 
added    much   to   the    attractions    of    the    show. 

The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons,  who,  exercising  wise  restraint  in 
quantity,  had  a  highly  attractive  exhibit,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  prize 
was  won  as  much  by  reason  of  the  skill  in 
arrangement  as  by  the  quality  of  the  blooms. 
At  the  back  there  were  tall  stands  of  such  free- 
dowering  Roses  as  Ellen  Poulsen,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Cutbush  and  George  Elgar.  while  of  the  large- 
flowered  varieties  the  chief  were  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Miller.  K.  of  K.,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Ophelia, 
Henrietta,  Juliet.  Christine  and  Caroline 
Testout.  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  were  2nd,  and 
their  collection,  as  well  as  he  remained,  suffered 
for  an  over  abundance  of  material,  though  the 
masses  of  Independence  Day  wore  very  effective. 
Tire  Queen  Alexandra  Rose  and  Mme.  Ed.  Her 
riot  were  also  represented  and  presented 
glowing  masses  of  colour.  Other  attractive 
sorts  were  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Cain 
line  Testou':,  Florence  Forrestier  and  General 
Mc.Arthur.  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks  whs  Srd, 
and  he  showed  good  vases  of  Danae,  Moonlight, 
Red  Letter  Day   and  Ophelia, 

In  the  class  fur  a  smaller  group  under  similar 
conditions  Messrs.  CHAPLIN  Bros,  were  lsl  with 
a  very  good  arrangement  of  such  suits  as 
Hadlev.  Isobel,  La  Tosca,  Golden  Emblem  and 
Ophelia.      Mr.    T.    P.    EDWARDS,   the   only    other 


exhibitor,  was  2nd.  and  he  included  attractive 
vases  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Queen  Alexandra 
Rose,  Ophelia  and  Henrietta. 

Only  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  set  up  36 
distinct  varieties,  and  they  were  rewarded  with 
the  1st  prize  for  a  must  commendable  display, 
in  which  K.  of  K..  Lady  Hillingdon.  The  Queen 
Alexandra  Rose,  Juliet,  Ophelia.  Isobel,  Mme. 
Ed.  Herriot  and  similar  varieties  were  used  to 
good  purpose. 

In  the  class  for  18  varieties  the  competition 
was  considerable  and  very  keen.  Here 
chief  honours  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Prince  who  had 
an  excellent  display.  His  outstanding  sorts  were 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  W.  Christie  Miller.  Ophelia 
and  Mrs.  E.  Powell;  2nd,  Mr.  Burch,  who  had 
splendid  vases  of  Mme.  Ed.  Herriot.  Margaret 
Dickson  Hamill  and  The  Queen  Alexandra 
Rose. 

Mr.  Mattock  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  of  twenty  four  varieties  of  Decorative 
Roses,  and  his  vases  of  such  as  K.  of  K..  Mme. 
Ed.  Herriot,  La  Tosca,  and  Moonlight  were 
admirable;  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. 

In  the  class  for  nine  similar  varieties  Mr.  G. 
Lilley  was  1st  with  a  fine  display  of  such  as 
Hadlev.  Miss  May  Marriott  and  Abel  Chatenay; 
2nd.  Messrs.  T.  Spooner  and  Sons,  who 
included  especially  good  vases  of  Rayon  d'Or 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Mocatta. 

Exhibition  Roses. 

The  two  exhibits  of  twenty. four  exhibition 
Roses  were  both  very  creditable.  The  blooms 
were  all  of  good  size  and  form,  and  of  bright, 
fresh  colouring.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  whose  best  blooms  were  of 
Molly  Blick,  Augustus  Hartmann.  .Mrs.  James 
Williamson,  Caroline  Testout,  George  Dickson, 
Margaret  Dickson  Hamiil,  Mrs.  J.  Welch,  Mrs. 
Henry  Balfour,  Marjorie  Bulkeley  and  Corona- 
tion. Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  and  Sons  won 
second  prize,  and  they  included  excellent 
blooms  of  Lady  Inchicruin,  W.  G.  Gaunt,  Lord 
Haig,  Lord  Allenby,  Mrs.  Dunbar  Butler. 
Gorgeous,  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  Brvce  Allan 
and  Capt.  F.  Bald. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  there  were 
five  exhibits,  but  the  quality  w-as  not  so  high  as 
in  the  premier  class.  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks  was 
an  easy  first  and  his  best  blooms  were  of  Mrs. 
Elisha  Hicks,  Miss  Willmott,  George  Dickson, 
J.  B.  Clarke,  Muriel  Dickson  and  Candeur 
Lyonnaise :  2nd  Mr.  J.  Burch,  whose  collec- 
tion was  rather  uneven,  though  he  had  very 
good  specimens  of  Hugh  Dickson,  Gorgeous  and 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Shawyer :  3rd,  Messrs.  Chaplin  Bros. 

Generally,  the  Tea  and  Noisette  blooms  were 
pale-coloured  rather  small  and  a  trifle 
weather-stained.  The  best  twelve  were  set  up 
by  Mr.  H.  Drew,  and  he  included  very  present- 
able examples  of  Maman  Cochet.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  Leon  Constantine.  Hv.  Kirk,  F.  V. 
Marshall  and  W.  R.  Smith;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Prince. 

Baskets  of  Roses. 

The  various  classes  for  Roses  shown  in  shallow 
baskets  were  one.  of  the  best  features  of  the 
show.  In  imost  instances,  the  quality  was  high 
and  the  arrangement  very  attractive,  while 
entries  were  'numerous. 

The  best  three  baskets  of  exhibition  Roses 
were  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson  and 
Caroline  Testout,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son :  2nd.  Mr.  Mattock,  with  the  same  varieties; 
3rd,   Mr.   J.  Burch. 

The  five  baskets  of  decorative  Roses  which 
won  the  first  prize  for  Messrs.  Cneri  in  Bros. 
were  excellent  in  ©verj  respect.  The  varieties 
were  Red  Letter  Dav.  Margaret  Dickson  Hem 
ill.  Ophelia,  Edith'  Cavell  and  Scarlet  Em- 
blem; 2nd,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  vno  Sons. 
who  included  beautiful  baskets  of  Lady  [nchi- 
quin    end    Mi's.    Weniyss  Quill. 

Mr.  ('.  Lillet  was  the  best  of  five  good 
exhibitors  of  three  baskets  of  decorative  Rosea 
with  really  excellent  exhibits  of  Ophelia,  Mine. 
IM.  Herrioi  and  C.  E.  Shea;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Chaplin  Bros,  who  included  charming  baskets 
of  Chas.  K.  Douglas  ami  Lady  Pirrjej  3rd,  Mr. 
G.  Prini  i 

Messrs.   Chaplin    Bros,   excelled  in   the  elnss 
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for  three  of  Polyantha  Roses,  showing  Jessie, 
Mrs.  Cutbush  and  Orleans  beautifully ;  2nd, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks. 

Amateurs'   Classes. 

The  quality  of  the  blooms  and  the  competi- 
tion generally  in  these  classes  was  decidedly 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  a 
few  instances  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence. 

Rev.  F.  R.  Burns  IDE,  Great  Stanbridge,  won 
the  first  prize  for  12  exhibition  blooms,  showing 
such  as  J.  B.  Clarke.  Coronation  and  Martian 
Cochet;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Kennell,  Dulwich. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  John  Hart, 
Potters  Bar,  showed  particularly  fine  blooms 
of  Augustus  Hartmann,  Hugh  Dickson  and  Lady 
Alice  Stanley ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Sunderland, 
Driffield,  who  had  beautiful  blooms  of  Florence 
Forrestier  and  Mildred  Grant.  Mr.  R.  de  V. 
Pryor,  Hitchin  had  the  best  six  blooms,  and 
his  examples  of  Lady  Plymouth  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  were  particularly  good,  while  in 
the  class  for  growers  of  fewer  than  500  plants, 
Mr.   W.    E.    Moore,    High    Wycombe,    excelled. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bambridge.  Kettering,  was  the 
most  successful  of  many  good  exhibitors  in  class 
24,  where  he  had  a  superb  bloom  of  George 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Freer,  also  from 
Kettering  was  similarly  successful  in  the  next 
class. 

Mr.  A.  Curtis,  Streathajm  Hill,  won  first 
prize  with  six  good  blooms  in  the  class  restricted 
to  growers  within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

The  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  not  so  good 
as  the  general  exhibition  Roses,  but  Mr.  W.  E. 
Moore  had  an  especially  meritorious  collection 
of  six  blooms. 

In  the  classes  for  Decorative  Roses,  Mr.  J. 
Marriott.  Netherfield.  had  two  splendid  baskets 
of  cut  blooms  and  Mr.  J.  Hart  was  a  good 
second.  The  best  of  five  single  baskets  was 
Irish  Fireflame  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Bur- 
gess Hill,  and  Mr.  G.  Marriott  was  placed  lsl 
in  the  class  for  those  who  grow  and  stage  their 
own    Roses. 

The  table  decorations  were  nil  unusually  suc- 
cessful.  In  the  open  class,  Airs.  May,  Waltham- 
stow,  was  first  with  a  tasteful  arrangement  of 
Ophelia,  and  in  the  amateurs'  class,  Mrs.  Alex. 
Robinson,  Bourne  End.  who  has  transferred 
from  the  professional  ranks,  was  first  with  the 
same  variety,  while  Mrs.  Courtney  Page  was 
second   with   an   attractive  table   of   Sunburst. 

The  bowls  and  vases  of  Roses  were  especially 
attractive.  In  the  open  class.  Mrs.  A  Bide. 
lYirnham,  won  first  prize  with  a  skillful  arrange- 
ment of  Mme.  Ed.  Herriot.  In  the  amateurs' 
classes,  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mrs. 
Colston  Hale,  Warminster,  who  had  a  delight- 
ful arrangement  of  Isobel  in  a  glass  bowl. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


The  Chamber  of  Horticulture  has  received  a 
contribution  of  £80  from  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture towards  the  costs  of  transporting  'he 
British  exhibits  to  the  recent  Antwerp  Exhibi- 
tion. The  Chamber  has  under  consideration,  the 
question  of  organising  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  forthcoming  Chrysanthemum  fete 
at  Antwerp.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Antwerp 
Exhibition  Authorities  the  Chamber  has 
decided  to  associate  itself  with  the  presentation 
~ud  banquet  to  be  given  in  honour  of  Mens. 
V^rnet-Dueher.  The  question  of  the  carriage 
of  pot  plants  has  been  discussed  with  the  railway 
authorities,  and  a  sub-committee  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  reclassification  of  railway  rates. 
The  following  new  members  have  been  elected  : 
— Edmund  Rochford,  Ltd.  (Stanstead),  John 
Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.  (Waltham  Cross),  E.  T. 
Willis,  of  Willis  Bros.,  Ltd.  (Harpenden), 
White,  Tomkins  and  Courage,  Ltd.  (Boston), 
E.  C.  Wilson,  of  Tomlinson  and  Hayward,  Ltd. 
(Lincoln),  Wm.  Cooper  and  Nephews,  Ltd. 
(Berkhamsted),  T.  Garner,  of  British  Fertilizers 
Co.  (Birkenhead),  Buxton  Lime  Firms  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Buxton),  J.  M.  Bridgford  and  A.  H.  Howard,  of 
Watkins  and  Simpson  (London),  W.  Webb  and 
Sons  (Hale,  Liverpool),  and  Shawyer  and  Sons 
(CTanford). 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Asters  Diseased:  S.  0  —  There  is  mycelium 
in  the  tissues  of  the  stem,  probably  of  the 
fungus  Phytophthura,  which  commonly  at- 
tacks Asters.  Next  season  spray  the  plants 
at  an  early  stage  with  Bordeaux   mixture. 

Bean  From  a  Flower  Show  :  T .  B.  The 
variety  is  known  as  the  purple-podded  Bean. 

Celery  Diseased:  Constant  Reader  and  R.  A. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Septoria 
Petroselinii  var.  Apii.  a  complaint  that  Las 
proved  very  troublesome  in  recent  years.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  effect  ,1  cure  at  this 
stage,  and  we  doubt  whether  anything  can 
be  done  to  check  the  disease  now.  Another 
year,  spray  the  young  plants  at  intervals 
from  the  seedling  stage  onwards  with  weak 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide. 

Gardener's  Notice:  K.  C.  H.  The  four 
weeks'  notice  given  you  is  sufficient,  but  you 
are  entitled  to  full  wages  during  that  period. 
If,  as  we  gather.  Your  illness  is  due  to  the 
after-effects  of  active  service,  we  certainly 
think  your  employer  should  not  insist  on 
his  strict  legal  rights. 

Orapes  Diseased:  S.  E.  A. — The  berries  are 
affected  with  spot  disease  caused  by  the 
fungus  Gloeosporium  anipelophagum.  Dust 
the  shoots  and  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
After  an  interval  of  ten  days  give  another 
dusting,  but  add  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime to  the  sulphur.  If  the  disease  .s  not 
cured  continue  the  applications  at  similar  in- 
tervals, but  increase  the  amount  of  quicklime 
on  each  occasion  until  the  sulphur  is  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  lime. 

Names  of  Fruit:  C.  G.  A. — Fruit  decayed,  pro- 
bably Jefferson.  ;  F.  p.  1.  Five  Crown 
Pippin;  2,  Mabbot's  Pearmain ;  3,  Early 
Nonpareil:  -1.  Benoni.— .1/.  S.  P. :  The  fruit 
is  known  as  the  Cherry  Plum  or  Virginian 
Cherry.        A.  t'.  ]1.:   Gooseberry    Apple. 

Names  of  Plants. — .].<'.:  Rubus  odoratus. — A 
Neal:  1.  Magnolia  tripetala;  2,  Halesia 
rnrvinb  i-.i  ;  'A ,  Stnchyurus  praecox ;  I. 
Liquidambar  styraciflua;  5.  Cornus  macro- 
phylla :  6.  C.  brachypoda:  7.  Piptanthus 
nepalensis;  8.  Send  in  flower;  9.  Neilla 
opulifolii;  To.  Aesculus  parviflora;  11, 
Alnus  glutinosa  var.  laciniata;  12.  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa;  13,  Aster  Amellus  var.; 
11.  Calluna  vulgaris;  15,  Erica  vagans.— 
11".  J/.:  Rhodostachys  pitcairnifolia. — 
]■'.  A.:  Pyrus  Aria  (White  Beam  tree). — 
/,'.  N.  K.:  2.  Hypericum  quadranguluni ; 
1,  Liriope  spieata  variegata;  5,  .Mil 
issa  officinalis  (Balm)-;  7.  Nepe 
Mussinii ;  8,  Tanacetum  vulgnre  (Tansy) ;  11. 
Spiraea  japonica;  12.  Steironema  hetero 
phvllum :  13.  Potentilla  frutioosa;  15,  Ajuga 
reptans  var.  atropurpurea.  The  others  were 
not  in  a  condition  for  identification. — W. ('./■'. 
We  do  not  recognise  the  variety  of  Carnation. 
— 1).  unrl  II".  C.  iSolanum  's-p.,  probably 
WendJamlii;  the  flowers  had  all  fallen  and 
were  dried  up;  2.  Columnea  gloriosa  nana. — 
.1/.  //. :  1,  Tanaeetum  vulgare;  2.  Eupatorium 
purpnrouni;  :!,  Olearia   Haastii. 

Rambler  Roses :  Rushhury.  Excelsa  is  pro- 
bably the  best  deep  red  Rimbler  Rose,  in 
growth,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  brilliancy 
of  colour,  which  does  not  fade  in  bright  sun- 
light. The  plant  has  a  semi-drooping  habit 
of  growth,  and  is  thus  very  suitable  for  cover- 
ing a  ptrgola..  There  is  no  variety  of  the 
colour  of  Lady  Hillingdon  it.hat  can  be  re- 
commended for  covering  a  pergola.  If  it  is 
imperative  to  have  a  yellow  sort  you  will  find 
Claire  Jacquier  free  in  flowering,  opening  its 
blossoms  in  July.  As  a  companion  to 
Excelsa.  flowering  at  the  same  time,  August, 
Dorothy  Dennison,  shell  pink,  the  base  of  the 
petals  creamy  wdiite,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
climbing  Roses.  The  blossoms  of  this  variety 
last  a.  long  time  in  a  fresh  condition. 

Restricting  Overgrown  Water  Lilies  :  F.  K. 
The  best  method  of  restricting  the  overgrown 
leafage  at  this  season  is  to  cut  off  the  foliage 
with    a    sickle   or    scythe.     If    this    is    done  at 


the  water  level,  fresh  young  leaves  will  soon 
appear,  but  they  will  not  from  now  onwards 
be  crowded.  Should  the  water  be  too  deep 
for  waders,  a  beat  will  be  needed.  Next 
spring,  lower  the  water  and  then  bread*  up 
the  clumps.  Do  not  hesitate  to  do  this  some- 
what severely  for  the  growths  will  become  re- 
established. The  latter  part  of  April  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this  work  and  it  well  repays 
for  being  done  thoroughly.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  too  much  mud,  it  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  oomplete  removal  of  the  Lilies  and 
replanting  them  again. 

Roses  Diseased:  J .  A.  and  if.  C.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  rust  disease  (Phragmi- 
diuni  subcorticatum)  and  the  leaves  you  sent 
show  the  autumn  stage  when  the  spotting  as- 
sumes a  black  colour.  Ga':her  and  destroy  all 
the  diseased  leaves  and  next  season  spray  the 
plants  in  the  early  spring  before  the  buds 
expand,  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
2  ounces  in  3  gallons  of  water.  Dilute  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  ammoniated  carbonate  of 
copper  solution  checks  the  aecidium  and 
uredo  stages. 

Soil  From  a  Vine  Border. — H.  C. — The  sample 
of  soil  you  send  is  much  too  light  in  texture 
for  Vines,  which  succeed  best  in  a  moderately 
heavy  loam.  They  may  grow  fairly  well  for 
a  time  in  a  light  soil,  but  frequent  necessary 
heavy  waterings  will  soon  wash  away  all  the 
soluble  plant  food.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use 
any  of  the  soil  containing  the  white  worms, 
it  should  be  partially  sterilised  by  heating 
on  an  iron  hurdle  over  a  flat  fire,  or  by  ap- 
plying formaldehyde  (commercial  40  per 
cent)  1 1  the  rare  of  3!  pints  to  50  gallons  of 
waiter,  using  one  gallon  to  each  cubic  foot  of 
soil. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  F.  D.  The  yellow  patches 
causing  discoloration  on  your  Tomato  fruits  are 
due  to  an  absence  of  potash  in  the  soil.  Next 
season,  mix  plenty  of  wood  ash  with  the  com- 
post or  use  a  concentrated  potash  fertiliser 
such  as  kainit  or  sulphate  of  potash. 

Tomatos  for  Examination:  Anxious,  Putney. 
The   fruits  were  packed  in  an   unsuitable  box 

and    were  in    a    c Jition   of    pulp   when    they 

reached  the  office.  Your  letter,  written  in  in- 
delible pencil,  had  been  rendered  so  illegible 
by  the  staining  of  the  fruits  that  we  were 
unable  to  read  it. 

Vegetable  Crops  Failing. — C.E. :  In  all  pro- 
bability you  wall  have  to  drain  the  land 
before  you  are  able  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
condition  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
vegetable  crops.  After  proper  drainage  has 
been  arranged,  add  lime  to  the  soil,  and  also 
any  gritty  material  that  can  be  accumulated, 
such  as  road  sweepings  and  old  potting  soil. 
Leaf-mould  will  also  help  to  make  the  soil 
less  adhesive,  and  at  the  same  time  will  in- 
crease its  fertility. 

Vine  Leaves  Dying  :  G.  P.  The  trouble  is  not 
due  to  fungous  disease.  The  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  foliage  must,  therefore,  be  due 
to  some  wrong  cultural  treatment.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  roots  have  received  either  an 
excess  or  an  insufficiency  of  water,  and  that 
the  drainage  is  at  fault.  When  the  Vines  are 
defoliated  lift  some  of  the  roots  and  ascer- 
tain if  their  condition  is  satisfactory.  If  not, 
replant  them  in  a  suitable  compost,  taking 
care   to  see  that  the  drainage  is  efficient. 

Woodlice.—  Constant  Reader:  A  good  method 
of  destroving  Woodlice  is  to  mix  Steineris 
"  Vermin  Paste  "  with  barley  meal  or 
middlings,  and  put  on  pieces  of  glass,  wood 
or  tin,  and  then  place  in  the  haunts  of  the 
woodlice.  The  creatures  may  also  be  trapped 
by  placing  scooped  out  Oranges  or  Potatos 
near  their  haunts  or  by  filling  pots  with 
damp  moss  or  fresh  horse  manure.  You  do 
not  state  if  the  Peaches  are  under  glass; 
if  so  the  woodlice  may  be  destroyed  by 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 


Communications  Received.— H.  T.—E.  B— W  W. 
— C  K. — W.  K. — E.  B.  A. — W.  J.  M.— C.  E.  1  — 
j  M—O  s  W.— F.  K.  W—  F.  T.—E.  I..— G.  B. 
-H>  T  — G.  M— A.  P.— W.  H.  S.— W.  V.  de  V.  — 
A_   b.-S.    L.-J.    C— T.   B.— W.   K.— T.    P.— H    \\  . 
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A\erage  Mean  Tempeeatvke  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  50.1 

Actual    Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  October  6, 
10    a.m.:     Bar.    29.56,    temp.    65°.      Weather— Sunny. 


To  the  horticulturist  in- 
The  Progress  terested  in  plant  breeding 
of  Genetical  ur  jn  tne  study  of  heredity, 
Research.  Miss  Saunders'  Presidential 
address  to  the  Botanical  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  will  prove— 
albeit,  by  no  means  easy  reading — of  absorb- 
ing interest.  Recent  research  has  carried  us 
a  long  way  beyond  the  Mendelian  starting 
point,  and  it  is  now  proved  that  although 
many  characters  resemble  in  their  behaviour 
in  inheritance  those  on  which  Mendel  based 
his  hypotheses — many  others  do  not.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  now  been  shown  that,  whereas, 
some  plant-characters  depend  for  their  expres- 
sion on  the  presence  of  a  single  factor,  others 
depend  on  the  simultaneous  presence  of  more 
than  one  factor.  The  hairiness  of  Lychnis- 
%'espertina  has  been  shown  to  depend  on  a 
single  factor ;  crossed  with  the  hairless 
variety,  glabra,  its  offspring  exhibit  domin- 
ance in  F,.  They  are  hairy,  and  their  self- 
fertilised  offspring  Show  normal  segregation 
into  three  hairy,  one  glabrous.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  case  of  the  Stock  (Matthiola 
incana),  Miss  Saunders  has  shown  that  no 
fewer  than  four  factors  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  hairiness,  and  that  the  absence 
of  any  one  of  these  four  factors  results  in 
glabrousness.  Again,  the  occurrence  of 
ligules  on  the  leaf  of  the  Oat  has  been  shown 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  four  or  five 
factors;  but  in  this  case,  any  one  of  these 
factors  suffices  to  produce  the  ligulate 
•condition,  and,  hence,  since  ligulate 
plants  may  have  very  different  genitic  con- 
stitutions, the  Fj  generations  resulting  from 
crosses  between  a  non-ligulate  plant  and  one 
or  other  differently  constituted  ligulate  plants 
must  give  very  different  numerical  ratios. 
Among  the  many  results  of  positive  value 
which  have  been  obtained  recently  by  research 
along  Mendelian  lines,  are  those  of  Heribert 
"Nilson      which     demonstrate     that     specific 


characters  are,  in  their  inheritance,  not 
exempt  from  obedience  to  Mendelian  rules. 
Thus,  this  author  has  shown  that  in  Willows 
(Salix)  those  characters  which  are  regarded 
by  systematists  as  of  specific  significance 
depend  on  factors  which  "Mendelise"  in 
normal  fashion.  He  arrives  also  at  the  inter- 
esting conclusion  that  specific-character  fac- 
tors are  more  general  in  their  effect  on  the 
plant  structure  than  are  the  varietal-charac- 
ter factors  and  that,  unlike  the  latter,  the 
former  may  affect  many  or  all  parts  of  the 
plant  and  give  rise  to  striking  peculiarities 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  in 
which  they  are  present.  With  these  facts  in 
view,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  puzzling  fact  that  species  which,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  are  very  different  from  one 
another  may  hybridise,  whereas  those  which 
to  the  eye  appear  more  nearly  related  may 
prove  sterile  when  crossed  with  one  another; 
for  the  marked  difference  may  be  tout  the  ex- 
pression of  one  or  few  factors  only,  whereas 
apart  from  these  factors — the  effects  of  which 
loom  large  to  the  eye — the  two  apparently 
widely  dissimilar  species  may  be  otherwise 
of  very  similar  factorial  constitution.  Miss 
Saunders'  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  link- 
age in  Stocks  (Matthiola)  of  factors,  e.g., 
for  flower  colour,  with  the  sex  nature  of  the 
germs  cells,  which  have  already  been  des- 
cribed in  these  pages,  serve  in  her  address 
to  illustrate  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
and  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
surmounted  in  linking  up  the  behaviour  in 
inheritance  of  plant  characters  with  the 
observed  behaviour  of  the  chromosomes 
during  the  nuclear  division,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  germ  cells  are  produced, 
and  although  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  too 
intricate  to  be  followed  in  detail  by  any  but 
experts,  it  is  probable  that  its  pursuit  will 
lead  to  the  solution  of  many  puzzles  in  in- 
heritance ;  as  for  example,  the  dissimilarity 
of  reciprocal  hybrid's,  such  as  those  raised 
from  species  of  Digitalis,  D.  grandiflora  and 
D.  lutea,  the  hybrids  between  which  resem- 
ble markedly  the  mother  parent.  Already  it  is 
known  as  the  result  of  Gregory's  researches 
that  the  giant  forms  of  Primula  sinensis 
which  sometimes  appear  in  cultivation, 
contain  double  the  number  of  chromosomes 
present  in  the  forms  of  normal  size,  so  that 
it  appears  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  de- 
tailed study  of  the  structure  and  behaviour 
of  the  dividing  nucleus,  although  seemingly 
remote  from  all  'bearing  on  affairs  of  gene- 
ral utility,  will  ultimately  provide  the  clues 
to  the  laws  of  heredity.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  such  factors  as  this  that  must  cause  hor- 
ticulturists generally  to  welcome  the  sug- 
gestions with  which  Miss  Saunders  concludes 
her  address — that  there  should  be  more 
organised  co-operation  between  all  those  sec- 
tions of  investigators  and  breeders  interested 
in  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  inheritance 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  races  of  plants 
and  animals. 


Prizes  for  Raisers  of  New  Chrysanthemums.— 
The  new  president  of  the  French  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  M.  Rene  Mommeja,  has  offered  an 
annual  prize  of  200  francs,  either  in  cash  or  m 
form  of  a  medal  at  the  option  of  the  winner, 
for  the  raiser  of  new  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
who  gains  the  highest  number  of  points  at  the 
Society's  Floral  Committee  meetings.  The 
dearth  of  novelties  in  France  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  has-  been  unusual,  and  the 
raisers  of  novelties  are  fewer  now  than  for  many 
years.  In  place  of  the  annual  Congress,  which 
the  Society  used  to  hold  before  the  war,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  in  Paris,  on  the  28th  inst.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  St,  Rue  He  Grenelle.        One 


of  the  items  on  the  agenda  will  be  to  consider 
the  resumption  of  the  Annual  Congress  as  from 
1921.  In  (he  Society's  official  journal,  Le 
Chrymnthime,  No.  179,  just  published,  will  be 
found  a  sympathetic  biographical  notice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Revan,  who  was  an  old  member 
of  the  Society  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  its 
shows  and  congresses.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  M.  Ph.  Rivoire,  16,  Rue 
d'Algerie,  Lyops.  We  also  note  that  the  sup- 
plementary list  of  new  Chrysanthemums  sent  out 
from  1914  to  192C  has  reached  its  concluding 
part  in  this  issue  of  Lc  Chrysantketne.  It  is 
interesting  to  record  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  this  interesting  little  publication  being 
now  issued  every  month,  instead  of  every  two 
months,  as  has  been  the  case  since  its  revival 
last  year.  The  additional  expense  is  being 
generously  covered  by  the  new  President. 

Honour  for  Mr.  James  Whitton.— At  the 
recent  election  of  office-bearers  of  the  Incor- 
porated  Trades  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
James  Whitton,  J. P.,  V.M.H.,  Director  of  the 
City  Parks,  was  appointed  Deacon  of  the 
Cordwainers.  The  Bailie,  a  popular  Glasgow 
weekly,  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  Mr. 
Whitton  and  an  interesting  account  of  liis 
career,  paying  him  high  compliments  for  his 
work.  Mr.  Whitton  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Cordwainers  Incorporation  for  a  number  of 
years. 

An  Interesting  Appointment  in  Nyassaland  — 
Captain  John  O'Brien,  son  of  Mr.  Jas.  O'Brien, 
V.M.H..  has  been  appointed  Administrative 
Officer  at  Nyassaland.  With  his  brother,  Cap- 
tain Jas.  O'Brien,  M.C.,  he  went  to  the  Western 
front  in  October,  1914,  and  later  to  the  Sal- 
onika area.  In  the  spring  of  1917  he  passed  to 
the  King's  African  Rifles  and  served  throughout 
the  campaign,  and  later  rendered  important  ser- 
vices in  settling  the  occupation  of  Nyassaland, 
his  knowledge  of  the  natives.,  their  habits  and 
their  language,  together  with  their  great  liking 
for  him,  standing  him  in  .good  stead  and  fitting 
him  for  the  new  appointment.  During  his  war 
service  he  was  wounded  three  times,  but  has 
come  through  in  perfect  health. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  will  be  1  eld  at  the  offices  of  the 
British  Florists'  Federation,  35,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  ~W.C,  on  Tues- 
day, the  19th  inst.,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  General 
Committee  propose  that  Rule  3  be  altered,  and 
shall  read  as  follows:— "  That  the  Society  con- 
sist of  members  paying  an  annual  subscription 
of  not  less  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Subscriptions  are  due  on  January  1  each 
year." 

Edinburgh  Bowling  Greens  and  Golf  Courses. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Parks'  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh',  a  report  was 
submitted  of  the  revenue  from  the  Public 
Bowling  Greens  and  Golf  Courses  for  the  season. 
The  effect  of  the  boycott  of  the  bowling  greens 
by  the  players,  on  account  of  the  increased 
charges,  is  very  marked.  The  takings  for  the 
bowling  greens  were  £155  17s.  10d.,  as  com- 
pared with  £1,001  6s.  Hid.,  and  for  the  use  of 
shoes,  £22  18s.  5d.,  against  £100  6s.  hist  year. 
The  revenue  from  the  Braid  Hills  Golf  Courses 
amounted  to  £1,377  18s.  8d.,  and  the  income 
from  the  tennis  courts  came  to  £1.017  2s. 

The  Kew  Arboretum  in  Autumn. — A  ramble 
through  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  at 
Kew  on  a  fine  afternon  in  late  September  and 
early  October  reveals  much  of  interest.  Near 
the  Victoria.  Gate  a  group  of  the  Chittam  Wood 
(Rhus  cotinoides)  at  once  arrests  attention  with 
its  richly-coloured  scarlet,  orange,  and  yellow 
foliage.  In  the  Berberis  Dell,  Berheris  poly- 
antha  is  fruiting  very  freely.  Near  the  large 
Temperate  House  the  new  Chinese  Viburnums 
are  fruiting  in  profusion,  particularly  striking 
being  the  quantities  of  shining  red  fruits  on 
V.  betulifolium  and  V.  lobophyllnm.  Across  the 
path  is  a  plant  of  the  new  Buddleia  yunnanen- 
sis,  which  lias  silvery-grey  loaves  and  white 
flowers  with  a  showy  orange  yellow  eye.  Among 
the       Cotoneasters      nothing      equals     the      old 
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favourite  C.  frigida  represented  by  tall  spread 
ing  bushes,  11  or  15  feet  in  height,  all  aglow 
in  the  afternoon  sun  with  large  clusters  of 
rich,  bright  red  fruits.  A  bush  of  ±"yrus 
crataegifolia  is  gay  with  autumn  foliage  and 
Cherry-like,  yellowish-red  fruits.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  colour  in  the  Thorn  (Crataegus)  col- 
lection. A  perfect  specimen  of  C.  orientalis  is 
handsome  in  foliage  and  fruit,  and  another 
beautiful  Tliorn  is  the  large,  red-frui:ed  variety 
of  the  Hawthorn,  C.  Oxyacantha  Gireoudii. 
Two  Chinese  Roses  in  a  border  near  the  Pagoda, 
Rosa  Davidii  and  R.  setipoda,  the  former  with 
light  and  the  latter  with  darker  red  fruits,  are 
very  showy.  The  wonderful  autumn  colouring 
of  Parrotia  persica,  is  a  well-nigh  perfect 
study  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  brilliant  red 
foliage  of  the  Tupelo  Tree,  Nyssa  sylvatica,  is 
also  strikingly  beautiful. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  This 
Association  has  just  issued  to  members  its 
Transactions  for  the  session  of  1919,  being  part 
4  of  Vol.  III.,  New  Series.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  papers  read  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Association ;  an  appreciative 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson; 
the  Association's  Roll  of  Honour,  final  list;  and 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  which  in- 
clude   a    statement   of    the    accounts. 

Aspen  Wood  for  Match  Making. — A  recent 
note  in  the  daily  Press  states  that  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  May,  Limited,  the  match  manu- 
facturers, contemplate  planting  several  thousand 
acres  of  the  Aspen  in  Argyllshire  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  lor  matches.  In  view  of 
numerous  experiments  already  made  with  Pop- 
lars in  this  country,  the  importation  of  Aspen 
(Populus  tremula)  seeds  from  Russia  for  the 
purpose  seems  hardly  justified.  Because  Aspen 
wood  was  imported  for  the  purpose  from  Russia 
in  pre-war  days,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the 
most  suitable  to  grow  in  this  country.  Even 
should  climate  and  soil  conditions  be  suitable, 
rapidity  of  growth  is  equally  important  here.  It 
is  hoped  that  those  responsible  for  the  experi- 
ments proposed  will  plant,  side  by  side  with  the 
seedlings  raised  from  Russian  seeds,  young  trees 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  quick  growing 
hybrid  Poplars.  These  include  P.  Eugenei  of 
columnar  habit,  which,  in  the  light  soil  at  Kew, 
has  grown  to  a  height  of  85  feet  in  thirty-two 
years;  P.  generosa.  the  new  hybrid  P.  angulata 
cordata  x  P.  trichocarpa,  wriich  in  six  years 
from  seedl  is  27  feet  in  height  on  a  lawn  at 
Kew  ;  P.  certinensis,  P.  serotina,  P.  marilandica, 
P.  robusta  and  P.  regenerata.  P.  tremula  is 
much  slower  in  growth  than  these  hybrids, 
while  the  average  height  of  the  trees  in  this 
country  is  not  more  than  40  to  50  feet.  The 
tallest  recorded  tree  is  a  specimen  60  feet  in 
height  at  Little  Sodbury  Manor.    Gloucester. 

Deeside  Field  Club. — The  members  of  this 
club  recently  visited  Banchory  Lodge  (some  18 
miles  from  Aberdeen)  the  residence  of  Miss 
Burnett  Ramsay.  The  proceedings  opened  by 
Miss  Burnett  Ramsay  giving  a  short  but  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  Banchory  Lodge, 
with  its  many  objects  of  historical  interest  and 
its  collection  of  rare  old  books  on  horticulture 
and  herbals.  An  inspection  of  the  gardens,  old- 
fashioned  and  modern,  followed,  and  the  beauti- 
ful terraces,  lawns  and  Lily  ponds  proved  a 
source  of  great  interest.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  brief  addresses  were  given.  Lord 
Aberdeen  referred  to  the  two  elements  of  the 
subjects  which  the  club  had  in  view — the  scien- 
tific and  the  natural — and  said  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  two  should  not  be  happily 
blended  together  and  pursued  in  social  harmony 
and  fellowship.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  School- 
house.  Durris.  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Field 
Orchids."  of  which,  he  said,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  9,000  species  in  the  world.  There  were 
about  20  kinds  of  wild  Orchids  in  the  British 
Isles,  of  which  the  district  in  which  they  lived 
had  a  fair  share.  He  suggested  that  the  col- 
lecting, growing,  and  grouping  of  the  wild 
Orchids  of  the  district  embraced  by  the  club 
would  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  recreation 
for  some  of  the  young  botanists  of  the  club. 
On  th-*  motion  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  hearty  thanks 
were    extended    to    Miss    Burnett    Ramsay,    the 


Baron  and  Baroness  Bentinck,  and  the  other 
members  of  her  house  party,  for  the  great 
trouble  they  had  taken  to  make  the  club's 
visit  a  pleasant  one,  and  to  Mr.  William  Mur- 
doch, secretary  of  the  club,  for  his  admirable 
arrangements. 

Munificent  Gift  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  for 
Public  Use.— The  late  Mr.  H.  M.  Gray,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Leys  Malleable  Casting  Com- 
pany, has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £10.000  to 
Derby,  his  adopted  town,  and  suggested  that  the 
monev  should  be  utilised  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  allotments,  or  a  park  or  a  recreation 
ground. 

Profitable  Pears  for  Market. — In  successful 
Pear  growing  for  market,  great  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  varieties  suitable  both  for 
the  locality  and  the  class  of  trade  to  be  sup- 
plied. Mistakes  in  this  direction  are  easily 
made  from  failure  to  appreciate  the  difference. 
between  garden  and  plantation  conditions. 
With  a  view  to  assisting  prospective  planters, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a 
Leaflet  ^Leaflet  No.  347),  in  which  eighteen 
of  the  principal  Pears  grown  for  market  are 
described,  their  good  and  their  bad  points  being 
set  forth.  The  varieties  so  described  are 
Beurre  Clarrgeau.  Beurre  de  Oapiaumont, 
Caillot  Rosat,  Chalk  (Crawford),  Conference, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Catillac,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau.  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Fertility,  Hazel  (or  Hessle),  Lammas,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  Marguerite  Marilla'.,  Marie 
Louise  d'TJccle,  and  Moor  Fowl's  Egg  (Muir- 
f owl's  Egg). 

Wisley  Students'  Successes.— The  following 
students  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
School  of  Horticulture  have  recently  completed 
their  two  years'  course,  and  have  been  awarded 
the  School  Diploma,  together  with  a  prize  of 
books:— Mr.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  George  Wood  and  Mr.  Felix  C.  Brown. 
Mr.'  A.  Pearson  was  awarded,  in  addition,  the 
Nicholson  Memorial  Prize  for  observations. 

New  Species  of  Rhododendron.— In  the  recent 
issue  of  Notts  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  Vol.  XII.,  Nos.  LVII.  and  LVIII.. 
Prof.  Bayley  Balfour,  F.R.S..  adds  to  the  al- 
ready extensive  and  admirable  work  he  has 
accomplished  in  connection  with  the  genus 
Rhododendron,  by  describing  forty  new  species. 
These  descriptions  occupy  about  "lie  hundred 
pages  and  deal  chiefly  with  species  discovered 
by  Mr.  G.  Forrest. 

Whites  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne."— 
At  the  <-onel  ision  of  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Gilbert  White,  the  great 
Selborne  naturalist,  held  at  the  Artworkers' 
Guildhall,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  White,  a  great  grand-nephew  of  the 
naturalist.  In  his  address  he  referred  to  the 
many  editions  of  the  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne, and  stated  that  these  exceeded  in  number 
that  of  any  other  book  excepting  the  Bible  and 
The  Pilgrim'*  Progress. 

Horticultural  Club.— A  special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Club  room, 
RH.S.  Hall.  Westminster.  It  was  stated  that 
the  tenancy  of  the  present  Club  room  will  ex- 
pire at  Christmas  and  that  the  Committee  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  suitable  alternative 
accommodation.  The  Chairman  and  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  stated  that  the 
membership  is  approximately  200  and  that  the 
Club  has  a  reserve  fund  of  £600,  invested  in 
consols  and  war  stock.  They  thus  had  funds 
to  carry  on  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the 
Club  room  would  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  posUion  would  have 
to  be  reconsidered.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Committee  would  endeavour  to  obtain  suitable 
rooms.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  sleeping 
accommodation  was  necessary,  especially  for  the 
country  members,  and  that  the  present  facili- 
ties were  insufficient.  Several  members  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Club  should  extend 
its  basis  so  as  to  include  a  larger  number  of 
traders   and   especially  those    interested   in    the 


Covent  Garden  trade.  A  resolution  was  passed 
that  no  immediate  decision  should  be  arrived 
at,  in  the  hope  that  accommodation  might  be 
secured,  but  if  such  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
members  would  be  advised  in  January  next  that 
their  subscriptions  will  not  be  called' up  for  one 
year.  It  v,as  also  decided  to  form  a  small 
Committee  to  fully  consider  the  question  of  re- 
constructing the  Club  on  a  [wider  basis  of  mem- 
bership   than    at   present. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.— 
Monday,  October  11. — United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society's  Committee 
meeting ;  Bath  Gardeners'  Society's  meeting. 
Wednesday,  October  13. — East  Anglian  Horti- 
cultural Club  meeting. 

The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy  five- 
Years  Ago.— Potato  Jelly.— Independently  of  any 
consideration  of  what  may  be  the  uses  to  which 
the  extraction  of  starch  from  bad  Potatos  may 
be  put  by  tlie  poor  under  present  circumstances, 
it  seems  1o  me  not  unlikely  that  your  agitation 
of  this  question  may  lead  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  substance  in  all  families  as  a  useful 
and  important  article  of  our  domestic  economy. 
The  readiness  with  which  a  good-sized  basin-full 
of  thick  jelly  may  be  procured  from  a  single 
moderate-sized  Potato,  is  a  fact  worth  knowing. 
I  have  several  times  repeated  the  experiment, 
and  find  tlu-t  it  does  not  require  more  than 
eight  minutes  to  change  a  raw  Potato  into  a 
basin-full  of  most  excellent  jelly,  which  has 
only  to  be  seasoned  with  a  little  sugar.  nuLmeg 
and  white  wine  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
palate.  To  cbtain  this  jelly  in  perfection,  let 
a  Potato  be  washed,  peeled  and  grated;  throw 
the  pulp,  thus  procured,  into  a  jug  of  water, 
and  stir  it  well  Pass  the  mixture  of  pulp 
and  water  over  a  sieve,  and  collect  the  water 
which  passes  through  into  a  basin.  Let  this 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity will  have  fallen  for  the  purpose  required. 
Pour  off  the  water  and  then  keep  stirring  up  the 
starch  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  while  boiling 
water  is  being  poured  upon  it ;  and  it  will  soon 
and  suddenly  pass  to  the  state  of  a  jelly.  The 
only  nicety  required  is  to  be  careful  that  the 
water  is  absolutely  boiling,  otherwise  the- 
change  will  rot  take  place. Mr.  Darwin  has  re- 
corded an  instance  of  some  of  his  attendants 
being  unable  to  boil  Potatos  above  a  certain 
height  on  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  not  allowing  the  water  to  be- 
come sufficiently  heated  before  it  boiled.  There 
may,  possibly,  be  some  connection  between  the 
conditions  under  which  Potatos  can  be  boiled, 
and  their  starch  converted  to  jelly.  Vpon  com- 
paring this  jelly  with  that  from  the  starch 
called  Arrow-root,  and  obtained  direct  from 
Bermuda,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  my  own  person 
in  discriminating  between  their  flavour,  though 
an  invalid,  in  the  habit  of  eating  Arrow-root, 
at  once  detected  which  was  which.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  becomes  more  sensible  when 
both  jellies  are  made  palataible  with  sugar,  etc., 
for  then,  both  the  invalid,  myself,  and  another 
person  were  equally  decided  in  our  preference 
of  the  jelly  from  tile  Potato,  to  that  from  the 
Arrow-root;  the  latter  possessing  a  rather 
mawkish  flavour,  as  though  it  had  been  pre- 
pared with  smoky  water.  I  know  not  whether 
n-Mical  men  are  able  to  point  out  any  real  dif- 
ference in  the  composition  of  starch  obtained 
from  Potatos,  and  that  from  Arrow-root;  or 
whether  past  experience  has  shown  them  that 
the  one  is  a  more  nutritious  food  for  the  in- 
valid than  the  other;  but  certainly,  arguing  & 
priori,  and  with  no  wish  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  living  the  experiment  upon  myself, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ending  to  Jamaica 
for  Arrow-roo*:  starch,  at  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  a 
pound,  is  a  most  superfluous  extravagance, 
whilst,  we  can  manufacture  that  from  Potatos 
at  home  for  about  id.  or  Id. — T.  S.  H endow, 
Ilitrhnm.      Gard.    Chron.,   October    11,  1945. 

Publications  Received. — Report  and  Observa- 
tions for  the  Ten c  1919,  uith  an  Appendix,  by 
Joseph  Baxendell.  "  Visiter  "  Printing  Works, 
Southport.  Le  Chfysantheme,  No.  179,  Journal 
of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society;  Lyon, 
Grosjean-Fougera.t,  3,  Rue  Jangot. 
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The  K.H.S.  Gardens  at  Wisley  are  especially 
interesting  just  now,  and  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  them  in  the  immediate 
future  should  do  so.  The  many  varieties  in  the 
extensive  trial  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  at 
their  best.  We  must  confess  that  the  perennial 
Aster  has  rever  before  appealed  to  us  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  and  we  doubt  if  any  garden 
has  anything  more  beautiful  to  offer  at  this  sea- 
son than  tL?  magnificent  clumps  of  the  soft, 
rose-coloured  variety  Lil  Fardell,  which  grows 
five  to  six  feet  tall.  Only  a  few  growths  have 
been  allowed  to  develop  on  each  plant,  and  the 
majority  of  them  resemble  huge  posies  of 
flowers.  Of  all  the  sorts  under  trial  we  think 
"  the  palm  "  would  be  awarded  by  the  majority 
of  visitors  to  the  one  named  above,  although 
the  dwarfer  Amellus  King  George,  of  soft  blue 
shade  and  with  flowers  of  exceptional  size, 
runs  it  very  closely  for  premier  place  among 
these  basily-grown  autumn  flowers;  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Aster  King  George 
formed  the  sibject  of  the  coloured!  supplemen- 
tary illustration  in  Gard.  Chron.,  December 
21,     1918.  Other     sorts      that     especially 

appealed  to  us  were  Ethel  Ballard,  blush  pink; 
Ryecroft  Purple,  an  exceptionally  effective 
sort;  Mrs.  Twynham,  mauvy  pink;  Maid  of 
ColwaK,  the  test  ;white  sorB  in  the  trial; 
Nancy  Ballard,  a  comparatively  dwarf  variety 
with  rosy-pink  heads;  a  variety  of  the  acris 
section,  with  mauvy -la  vender  flowers  of  the 
"  drop  petalled  "  type;  cassubicus,  a  fine 
Amellus  variety  of  pale  blue  tone;  and  Wien- 
holtzia,  one  of  the  dwarfest  varieties,  with  a 
profusion  of  pretty  pink  flowers. 

The  plants  constituting  this  trial  are  grown 
in  an  open  situation  and  each  clump  has  ample 
space  for  its  development,  so  that  they  show 
to  the  fullest  advantage,  indeed,  they  appear 
much  more  beautiful  grown  in  this  way  than 
when  crowried  with  other  subjects  in  the  flower 
T>order. 

Not  far  from  the  Asters  is  a  broadi,  undulating 
border  of  tall,  hardy  perennial  flowers,  and 
these,  too,  were  in  their  full  glory,  the  majority 
Deing  Composites.  The  rich  colour  of  Helenium 
superbum  rnbmni  appeals  at  once  to  the  visitor, 
and  the  plan's  are  thrown  into  greater  relief  by 
the  taller  background  of  perennial  Sunflowers, 
of  which  there  is  a  varied  collection.  The  white 
Eupatorium  ageratoides  is  very  pleasing,  and 
another  good  white  border  flower  was  Achillea 
Ptannica  The  Pearl,  which  is  getting  past  its 
■best,  but  has  been  very  fine.  Several  clumps 
of-  an  elegan'  Artemisia  provided  pleasing  tones 
of  a  silvery  grey  along  the  front  of  the  border, 
where  Rudbeckia  speciosa  displayed  its  rich 
yellow  flowers,  with  their  prominent,  dark, 
cone-shapedi  discs,  to  advantage. 

The  Antirrhinums,  in  the  very  extensive  trial 
■of  these  flowers,  were  past  their  best,  but  enough 
of  their  beauty  remained  to  make  this  part  one 
of  the  gayest  spots  in  the  gardens. 

Close  by  these  may  be  found  the  Barberries, 
of  which  Wisley  lias  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  in  the  country.  Some  had  already 
■begun  to  assume  their  autumn  tinting,  and  the 
"berries  were  colouring  fast,  but  these  will  be 
better  a  little  later.  Glorious  as  many  of  these 
Chinese  Barberries  are  when  in  fruit,  we  doubt 
if  any  will  excel  the  plant  of  our  native  B. 
vulgaris  growing  by  a  path  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  rockery.  The  berries  of  this 
British  hedgerow  shrub  were  already  ripe,  and 
they  hung  in  long  coral-coloured  clusters. 

Most  of  the  glories  of  the  rockery  had  de- 
parted, and  only  a  few  of  the  plants  had  begun 
to  put  on  their  autumn  dress,  but  a  few  late- 
"blooming  species  provided  touches  of  colour  here 
and  there. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium  was  making  a  brave 
show,  with  its  spikes  of  pretty  pink  flowers,  over 
wide  patches,  and  there  were  clumps  of  Gentiana 
sino-ornata.  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  the  charac- 
teristic blue  flowers;  whilst  in  a  niche  between 
two  rocks  Wulfenia  Amherstiana  hung  out  its 
narrow-petalled  pink  blossoms  on  long,  arching 
infloraseonc*..,. 


The  small  pool  in  the  frame  ground  was  still 
gay  with  the  rich  blue  flowers  of  Nymphaea 
stellata  Berlin  var.,  which  has  blossomed  in 
profusion    this  summer. 

The  Rose  borders,  in  the  main  walk  by  the 
entrance,  are  giving  a  wealth  of  flowers,  the 
outstanding  variety  being  the  scarlet-crimson 
General   MeAithur. 

Lovers  of  rare  and  choice  species  of  Primulas 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  P.  vincaetiora 
is  flowering  finely  in  one  of  the  frames ;  though 
an  old  species  in  cultivation,  this  blue-flowered 
Primula  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  of  its  race. 

There  is  much,  too,  of  interest  in  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  quarters.  The  plantation  of 
Apples  on  the  higher  level  is  an  object  lesson 
in  fruit  culture  The  trees  are  trained  as  large 
bushes,    with    their    closely-spurred     branches 


ORCHID  NOTES   AND  GLEANINGS. 


Flowers  of  three  pretty  new  crosses  are  sent 
by  W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Edgbas- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  Matthews),  for  recording; — 

Laelio-Catileya  Virgil. — A  cross  between 
L.-C.  bletchleyensis  (C.  Warscewiczii  x  L. 
tenebrosa)  and  C.  Dietrichiana  (Bowringiana  x 
Iris).  It  is  a  very  handsome  flower,  seven  and  a 
half  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
silver-white  tinged  with  light  mauve,  and  the 
broad  lip,  which  indicates  plainly  the  C. 
Warscewiczii  in  L.-C.  bletchleyensis  is  deep 
violet-purple,  lighter  towards  the  margin,  and 
with  a  light  base   having  thin   yellowish    lines. 

Laelio-Oattleya  Marius. — Obtained  by  cross- 


Fig:  82. — rose  una  Wallace. 
Gold  Medal  N.R.S.,  September  23,   1920  isee  p.  173). 


radiating  as  cordons,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  fruits  hanging  from  end  to  end  of 
the  branches,  some  in  such  profusion  as  to  re- 
quire supporting  by  stakes.  In  many  cases  the 
crop  had  already  been  gathered,  but  there  still 
remains  a  bountiful  harvest  on  the  trees  of 
Sure  Crop.  Alfriston,  Lordi  Burghley,  Rival. 
Endsleigh  Beauty,  American  Mother.  Northern 
Greening,   Lord   Hindlip     Wagner   and  others. 

Equally  satisfactory  is  the  plantation  of 
autumn-fruiting  Raspberries.  The  canes  are 
in  many  e;-scs  weighed  down  with  berries,  and 
there  is  evidence  in  the  number  of  green  ones 
that  the  crop  will  be  available  for  some  weeks. 
This  autumn  the  variety  Queen  Alexandra  lias 
proved  superior  to  all   others. 


ing  L.-C.  luminosa  (C.  Dowiana  x  L.  tenebrosa) 
and  C.  Rhoda  var.  The  Jewel  (llardyana  x 
Iris),  this  hybrid  has  sepals  and  petals  bright 
copper-orange  tinged  with  rose,  and  a  well-dis- 
played ruby-crimson  lip  with  gold  lines  and 
disc.     The  form  is  nearest  to  C.  Rhoda* 

Laelio-Cattleva  Solon. — Raised  from  L.-C. 
C.  G.  Roebling  var.  Violeita  (C.  Gaskelliana  x 
L.  purpurata)  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea.  and  ..I 
medium  size  in  its  first  flower,  this  novelty  lias 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  bright  purple  lip, 
with  gold  lines  from  the  base. 

A  good  flower  of  the  new  L.-C.  Butleri,  ami  a 
pretty  form  of  C.  Lord  Rothschild  were  also 
sent  by  Mr.  Butler  from  his  interesting  collec- 
tion at  Southfield. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    T.    Patesias,  Gardener    to  C.   A.    Cil.v,    Esq..    J.P., 
The    Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Every  attention 
should  be  given  these  trees  out-of-doors  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  All  super- 
fluous growths  should  be  cut  away  promptly  to 
allow  the  sunshine  to  reach  the  young  fruiting 
wood.  Some  of  the  early  trees  will  soon  be 
shedding  their  foliage,  but  I  do  not  advocate 
hastening  defoliation.  Should  the  borders  be 
dry,  watering  will  be  necessary  as  the  roots  are 
still  active,  and  a  check  at  this  season  would 
react  injuriously  on  the  buds,  which  are  now 
maturing. 

Grease  Banding.— This  important  work  should 
be  put  in  hand  at  once  in  order  to  trap  the 
wingless  females  of  the  winter  moth.  Grease 
bands  should  be  securely  fastened  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  all  stakes  that  are  used 
as  supports.  Rough  bark  that  prevents  the 
band  from  fitting  closely  to  the  tree  should  be 
removed-  Examine  the  bands  occasionally, 
and  apply  fresh  grease  as  the  old  grease  be- 
comes dry. 

Bush  Fruits.— Such  small  fruits  as  Red  and 
White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  often 
improved  by  lifting  and  transplanting  the 
busihes  more  frequently  than  some  growers 
deem  it  advisable.  Trees  that  have  been 
planted  from  three  to  four  years  may  be  lifted 
successfully  and  replanted  in  ground  specially 
prepared  lor  them.  Where  insufficient  space 
does  not  permit  of  the  ground  being  dug  and 
manured  in  advance  the  bushes  may  be  heeled 
in  a  trench  to  protect  the  roots  from  drying 
winds.  The  ground  should  then  be  deeply 
trenched,  working  in  farmyard  or  stable 
manure.  Before  replanting,  wait  until  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  receiving  the 
trees  and  choose  a  fine  day  for  the  work.  Shake 
some  of  the  fine  soil  amongst  the  roots  and 
make  the  ground  firm  by  treading  lightly 
around  each  tree.  Black  Currants  may  be 
transplanted,  but  it  is  better  to  renew  the  stock 
frequently  with  young,  clean  bushes.  I  also 
strongly  advise  the  making  of  fresh  plantations 
of  summer  fruiting  Raspberries.  The  practice 
here  is  to  replant  two  rows  each  year  and  des- 
troy two  of  those  that  have  become  exhausted ; 
by  this  method  a  good  supply  of  fruit  is  ob- 
tained. For  these  plants  it  is  necessary  to 
trench  the  ground  deeply  and  add  plenty  of 
stable  manure;  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
nature,  leaf-mould  worked  in  near  the  surface 
will  assist  the  young  plants  considerably  to  de- 
velop new  roots  and  build  up  strong  canes  for 
fruiting  the  following    season. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.   Briscoe.    Gardener   to  W.   R.    Lisaoht.   Esq., 
Caetleford,  Chepstow. 

Bollea,  Pescatorea,  and  Warscewiczella. — 
These  Orchids  were  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Zygopetalum.  but  they  are  quite  distinct, 
having  no  pseudo-bulbs,  neither  are  they  so 
easily  cultivated  as  Z.  Mackayi  and  its  allies. 
The  plants  are  now  forming  new  roots,  and. 
where  necessary,  repotting  or  top-dressing  mav 
be  done.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss  and  fibrous  peat  in 
equal  proportions,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling 
of  crushed  crocks  and  charcoal  intermixed.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  in  teak-wood  baskets  or 
pans,  which  should  be  filled  one  half  their  depth 
with  drainage  material.  Frequent  disturbance 
of  the  roots  is  not  advisable,  but  when  repotting 
becomes  a  necessity,  it  must  be  done  carefully 
in  order  not  to  injure  the  fleshy  roots.  Top- 
dressings  of  living  Sphagnum-moss  may  be  ap- 
plied more  frequently,  in  fact  at  any  time 
when    the    old    moss    begins    to   die    off   or   turn 


sour.  The  most  important  factor  in  growing 
these  plants  successfully  is  to  place  them  in  the 
n.ost  suitable  part  of  the  house,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  moving  them  to  different 
positions  from  time  to  time.  Once  they  begin 
to  thrive,  it  will  be  advisable  to  leave  them 
alone.  As  a  rule  these  Orchids  should  be 
arranged  in  a  shady  part  at  the  warmer  end  of 
the  Phalaenopsis  house,  where  the  temperature 
is  kept  as  equable  as  possible.  Some  growers 
plunge  the  pots  in  moss,  a  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed, for  the  roots  will  be  kept  moist,  and. 
moreoyer,  the  immediate  damp  surroundings  will 
discourage  the  spread  of  red  spider.  Afford 
water  with  extra  care,  for.  although  the  roots 
should  never  become  drv,  the  other  extreme 
should  be  avoided.  Through  the  spring  and 
summer  light  sprayings  of  tepid  water  overhead 
are  beneficial,  but  they  should  be  given  suffi- 
ciently early  in  the  day  for  the  foliage  to  dry 
before  night.  At  this  season  spraving  should  be 
discontinued.  Thrips  occasionally  attack  the 
young  shoots,  and  measures  must  be  taken  to 
destroy  these  pests  directly  they  are  noticed. 

Paphinia.— This  is  a  small  genus  of  low-grow- 
mg  plants,  two  of  which  are  occasionallv  seen 
in  cultivation.  Both  P.  rugosa  and  P  c'ristata 
should  be  grown  in  small  pans  filled  one-half 
of  their  depth  with  drainage  material.  The 
pans  should  have  wire  handles  attached  before- 
repotting  is  begun,  for  suspending  them  from 
the  roof-rafters  of  the  warm  division.  The 
rooting-medium  should  consist  of  good  quality 
peat,  chopped  Sphagnum-moss,  and  partly-de- 
cayed Beech  leaves,  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  added.  A  shaded 
part  of  the  warm-house  should  be  chosen  for 
these  plants  during  their  period  of  active 
growth,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  that  structure 
suiting  them  admirably.  When  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed,  water  the 
roots  sparingly. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidxei   Lego,    Gardener  to   the   Dowager    tim 
NrNBCnN-HolUE,   Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Spring  Bedding— The  summer  display  of 
bedding  plants  is  now  over  in  some  localities 
and  the  beds  may  be  cleared  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  spring-flowering  subjects.  For 
retentive  soils,  bone  meal  is  preferable  to 
manure  at.  this  season  and  will  meet  general 
requirements.  Choose  drv  weather  for  plant- 
ing. Unedged  beds  of  large,  plain  design  are 
the  best  lor  spring  bedding;  these  should  be 
raised  at  the  sides  from  12  to  20  inches  and 
slightly  inclined  to  the  centre.  The  sides  of 
the  beds  may  each  be  differentlv  and  effectively 
furnished  with  dwarf  or  spreading  subjects  such 
as  Arabis,  Aubrietia  and  Daisy;  whilst  Scilla 
sibenea  ;  nd  other  dwarf  bulbous  species  r,  ay 
bo  used  in  conjunction.  In  planting;  permit  the 
plants  which  furnish  the  bed  sides  to  encroach 
on  the  bed  at  certain  points  to  break  up 
straight  lines.  By  the  skilful  use  of  Daisies, 
Scillas,  Aubrietias  and  Tulips,  a  raised,  oval 
bed  may  be  made  to  represent  a  beautiful 
basket.  Alyssum  saxatile,  Myosotis.  Viola, 
Silene.  Polyanthus  and  Cheirant'hus  are  all  suit- 
able for  nlanting,  and  bulbs  in  varietv  may  be 
employed. effectively  with  them.  Standards  of 
Azalea  sinense  and  other  hard-wooded  species— 
grown  in  puts — may  be  plunged  sparingly  in  the 
beds  to  assist  the  scheme. 

Early  flowering  Gladiolus— Members  of  the 
dwarf  section  of  Gladiolus  are  useful  for  sup- 
plying spikes  as  cut  blooms,  and  very  little 
trouble  will  be  necessary  to  produce  flowers 
between  the  blooming  of  forced  bulbs  and  those 
grown  in  the  open.  Prepare  frames,  by  placing 
a  good  layer  of  coarse  cinders  at  the  base,  and 
form  beds  15  inches  deep  with  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Plant  the  bulbs  4  inches 
deep  and  2  inches  apart.  Maintain  a  constant, 
circulation  of  air  in  the  frame,  except  during 
times  of  severe  frost.  Withhold  water  until 
growth  is  evident,  and  remove  the  lights  en- 
tirely in   April. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Joeim,  Gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Spender  Cut, 
M.P.,  Ford  Manor,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 
^  Vineries.— It  is  essential,  in  the  forcing  of 
Grapes,  that  both  the  vines  and  the  houses  are 
free  from  insect  pests.  The  pruning  and 
cleansing  of  fruit  houses  will  now  be  general 
with  the  exception  of  the  latest  houses.  The 
inexperienced  should  avoid  strong  insecticides 
and  mixtures  of  tar,  etc.,  which  often  injure  the 
vines  and  do  not  destroy  all  the  insects,  especi- 
ally mealy  bug  and  red  spider.  There  are  few 
better  or  safer  insecticides  for  use  than  Gis- 
hurst  compound.  The  cleansing  of  the  vines 
themselves  is  not  the  most  difficult  business,  as 
mealy  bug  harbours  in  the  roof,  trellis  and 
loose  parts  of  the  border,  where  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  The  work  of  extermina- 
tion has  only  commenced  when  the  vines  and 
houses  have  been  washed,  and  the  walls  coated 
with  hot  lime  and  sulphur.  If  the  winter 
dressing  is  followed  in  the  spring  by  daily  at- 
tention with  a  small  brush  and  methylated 
spirits  from  the  time  the  vines  break,  success 
will  be  assured.  If  only  a  few  bunches  remain 
in  the  succession  house  these  should  now  be- 
cleared  to  economise  labour  and  fuel  and  to 
allow  the  vines  a  rest  before  they  are  pruned. 
Most  thin-skinned  Grapes  will  now  keep  as  well 
in  bottles  in  a  store  as  on  the  vines. 

Muscat  Grapes.— The  berries  of  Muscat 
Grapes  are  now  ripe  and  well  coloured.  Guard 
against  an  excess  of  fire-heat,  at  the  same  time 
see  that  injury  is  not  caused  by  damp,  to  which 
the  berries  are  liable  during  the  fall  of  the 
leaves.  A  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  with  a 
moderate  circulation  of  air,  on  fine  days,  will 
obviate  damp  and  keep  the  berries  fresh  and 
plump. 

Late  Vineries.— If  Lady  Downes  or  other 
thick-skinned  Grapes  are  not  well  finished, 
keep  the  pipes  sufficiently  warm  to  justify  a 
steady  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air,  taking 
care  to  prevent  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture. The  surface  roots  may  be  watered  moder- 
ately with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°  on  a 
fine,  bright  morning.  Afterwards  use  a  little 
fire-heat.  Houses  containing  Grapes  that  are 
well  finished  should  be  kept  fairly  dry  and 
warm.  If  late  laterals  are  still  growing,  these- 
should  be  pinched  back,  as  they  keep  the  roots  in 
action  and  retard  the  ripening  of  the  premier 
leaves. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler.  Gardener  to  Mrs.   Jenner,  WeDTOe 
Castle,    near  Cardiff. 

Chicory. — A  few  roots  of  Chicory  should  now 
be  lifted  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to  them  as 
possible,  and  started  into  growth  to  provide  alt 
early  supply  of  salading.  A  cool  shed  and  com- 
plete darkness  are  required  to  produce  the  best 
results,  as  hurried  forcing  by  means  of  fire- 
heat  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  blanched' 
leaves  tough.  After  removing  all  leaves; 
except  the  short  ones  forming  the  centre,  place 
the  roots  in  a  deep  box  and  tightly  pack  light 
soil  around  them.  Provided  the  plants  and  soil 
are  in  a  moist  condition,  water  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  some  time  to  come,  but  moisture  must 
be  carefully  supplied  before  the  plants  show 
signs  of  flagging. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Preparation  should  be 
made  to  protect  these  plants  from  frost.  Cut 
out  the  flower  stems,  remove  some  of  the 
largest  leaves  on  the  outside  of  the  plants,  and 
place  long,  strawy  litter  around  the  clumps. 
The  ground  between  should  be  dug  and  left 
tidy.  If  strong  suckers  are  removed  and  potted' 
now,  they  will  winter  safely  in  a  cold  frame. 
This  young  stock  will  be  available  for  planting 
next  April,  should  frost  cause  the  loss  of  older- 
plants :  or  they  may  be  planted  to  provide  a 
crop    in    succession    to    the    established    bed. 

Mushrooms. — Successional  beds  should  be- 
made  in  the  Mushroom-house,  as  material  in- 
sufficient quantity  can  be  prepared1  for  the  pur- 
pose.    A   noist  atmosphere   and  even    tempera- 
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ture  of  55°  should  be  provided,  conditions 
which  the  addition  of  new  beds  will  assist  in 
maintaining  without  the  use  of  tire-heat,  which 
is  undesirable  at  this   time  of  year. 

Leeks. — Late  planted  Leeks  will  continue  to 
make  vigorous  growth  for  some  time  to  come. 
Those  growing  in  the  open  should  have  the 
ground  deeply  slirred,  and,  later,  soil  drawn  up 
to  the  stems  to  blanch  them. 

Seed-saving. — Those  who  make  it  a  practice 
to  save  seed  from  special  stocks  of  vegetables 
will  notice  that  the  pods  are  ripening  much 
later  than  usual.  Where  the  seed-crops  can  be 
given  the  protection  of  temporary  overhead 
lights,  this  should  be  provided,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Onions  and  Leeks,  as  rain  and  dew 
quickly  spoil  the  germinating  power  of  these 
seeds.  Beans  should  be  dried  hard  before  stor- 
ing them  for  winter. 

Preparations  for  Forcing. — Pits  required  for 
this  purpose  should  be  cleared  of  their  contents 
and  made  ready  for  use.  A  thorough  cleansing 
is  desirable,  and  is  best  done  by  burning  sulphur 
in  them  where  it  is  safe  to  do  so;  afterwards 
lime-wash  the  walls  throughout.  Leaves  of 
Beech  and  Oak  should  be  collected  in  quantity 
and  stored  where  they  will  be  available  for 
making  hot-beds,  as  the  latter  will  shortly  be 
required  for  the  early  forcing  of  Asparagus, 
Potatos,  etc.  Old  soil  from  the  forcing-houses 
and  potting-shed  should  be  stored  under  cover 
to  have  it  in  a  condition  for  use  at  any  time. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  John  C«utts,  Foreman,  Royal  Botanio  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Cannas. — Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
should  i.ow  be  stored  for  the  winter.  They 
may  if  necessary,  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and  packed  closely  together  in  a  frost-proof 
building.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture  is 
necessary  Ic  enable  them  to  come  through  the 
winter  successfully.  Therefore  they  should 
not  be — as  is  often  the  case— stored  under  stages 
in  close  proximity  to  the  water  pipes. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— As  the  foliage  dies 
down,  these  plants  should  be  kept  dry,  and1  may 
be  stored  in  their  pots  in  a  dry,  frost-proof 
shed.  If  the  pots  are  required,  or  storage  space 
is  a  consideration,  they  may  be  shaken  out  and 
stored  in  boxes  of  dry  sand.  Other  tuberous- 
rooted  subjects,  such  as  Caladiums,  Gloxinias, 
Gloriosas  and  Aehimenes,  may  be  stored  in  ihis 
way.  A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  re- 
spect to  tropical  subjects,  for,  although  dry  and 
at  rest,  they  would  suffer  injury  if  kept  in  a 
temperature  lower  than  45°  to  50°.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  that  Hippeastrums,  if  stored 
dry  in  their  pots,  take  no  hann  in  a  tempera- 
ture of    -10°. 

Erythrinas,  Orinums,  Agapanthus  and 
Fuchsias  will  winter  quite  well  in  any  dry  shed 
where  they  are  safe  from  frost. 

Propagation. — Space  in  plant  houses  in 
winter  is  generally  limited,  but  much  may  be 
gained  in  this  respect  by  propagating  young 
stock,  instead  of  keeping  old  and  large  stock 
plants  through  the  winter.  A  few  pots  of 
young  stock  plants  generally  winter  better  and 
provide  healthier  plants  for  spring  propagation. 
If  not  already  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
propagating  young  stock  during  the  present 
month.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  such 
subjects  ris  Coleus,  Acalyphas.  Graptophyllums, 
Pileas;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  soft,  ornamental 
foliage  plants  that  are  usually  propagated'  by 
means  of  cuttings. 

Forcing  Bulbs. — There  is  still  time  to  pot 
bulbs  for  forcing,  but,  if  possible,  the  potting 
should  be  finished  this  month,  for  the  longer 
time  the  bulbs  have  to  moke  plenty  of  roots  the 
more  successful  will  the  results  be.  Bulbs 
potted  early,  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar, 
should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and, 
where  signs  of  growth  are  visible,  removed  from 
the  bed  of  ashes,  or  whatever  material  they  are 
covered  with,  and  placed  in   cold  frames. 


FRUIT  REGISTER. 

APPLE   ST.    EVERARD. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman  (see  p.  147)  in 
his  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  early  Apple.  I 
would  prefer  to  call  it  a  second-early  sort, 
coming  in  after  such  varieties  as  Gladstone, 
Irish  Peach,  Langley  Pippin  and  Beauty  of 
Bath.  St.  Everard  appears  to  crop  freely, 
even  in  this  season  of  scarcity.  I  have  a 
goodly  number  of  clean,  moderately-sized  fruit 
of  most  excellent  flavour.  I  know  of  no  other 
Apple  that  has  more  of  the  flavour  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  than  St.  Everard.      E.  M. 

APPLE  PEERLESS. 

The  new  culinary  Apple,  illustrated  natural 
size  in  Pig.  83,  received  the  K.H.S.  Award  of 
Merit  on  August  24  las':.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  who  sent  a  tree  to  Wisley 
for  trial  vith  existing  varieties.  "We  saw  the  tree 
on  the  29th  ultimo,  but  the  crop  had  been 
gathered.  It  is  a  bush  specimen  and  makes 
robust  growth,  but  the  habit  is  somewhat 
spreading.      In    many    respects   the   variety    re- 


NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 


Culinary    Herbs. 

Following  a  table  of  contents  and  plant 
list,  the  author  of  this  work*  proceeds  to  de- 
fine sweet  or  culinary  herbs,  and  thinks  the 
former  adjective  the  more  appropriate  to  dis- 
tinguish the  herbs  from  vegetables  proper,  or 
potherbs.  Sweet  herbs  is  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive term,  but  few  people  would  regard  Rue  as 
sweet,  and  in  this  country  it  might  be  rele- 
gated to  the  medicinal  department  as  a  febri- 
fuge and  germicide.  The  word  "  official "  is 
not  a  very  correct  one,  whether  used  as  an 
adjective  or  a  noun,  in  reference  to  plant  medi- 
cines prepared  to  be  sold  in  an  apothecary's 
shop.  The  proper  word  is  officinal.  Anthris- 
cus  Cerefolium  would  be  more  up  to  date  as  a 
name  for  Chervil  than  Scandix  Cerefolium. 
The  author  and  her  assistant  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, have  employed  a  competent  reader  to 
check  printers'  errors  and  thus  relieve  them 
in  their  multifarious  duties,  which  niusti-be- 
considerable,  judging  from  the  list  of  pamphlets 
they   have   written  on   medicinal   herbs,    and   en- 


FlG.   83. — APPLE  PEERLESS  :  A   LATE   CULINARY   VARIETY. 


sembles  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  the  fruits 
have  the  characteristic  'dots  of  that  variety. 
The  season  for  this  new  Apple  extends  to 
Christmas. 

APPLE  JAMES  LAWSON. 
We  have  received  fruits  of  this  new  dessert 
Apple  from  the  raiser.  Mr.  James  Lawson,  who 
gained  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  for  the 
variety,  on  September  24,  1918 ;  it  was  illustrated 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  23,  1918, 
Fig.  81.  It  is  a  cross  between  Gravenstein  and 
Cellini,  and  is  a  very  handsome  Apple.  Many  of 
the  fruits  sent  were  coloured  rich  red  over  the 
whole  surface,  with  deeper  streaks;  others  were 
paler,  with  a  red  flush  striped  with  deeper  red. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  juicy  and  of  good  flavour.  Mr. 
Lawson   informs  us   that  the  tree  crops  well. 

PEAR  THOMPSONS. 

This  November  Pear  may  be  considered  r<s 
one  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  yet  ;t  is 
neglected  by  most  growers.  Those  who  intend 
to  plant  Pears  this  autumn  should  include  a 
tree  or  two  of  Thompsons,  especially  if  their 
gardens  are  situated  in  large  towns,  for  the 
tree  is  \cry  hardy  and  an  excellent  bearer 
under  any  conditions.     T. 


closed  with  this  book.  Instances  of  printers' 
errors  are  "  paopagatfon  "  for  propagation, 
Garum  for  Carum,  while  of  the  heading 
for  the  article  on  Fennel,  more  than  half  has 
been  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  on 
cultivation,  propagation,  harvesting,  drying  and 
storing  are  excellent.  Historical  and  allied 
matters  are  interesting,  including,  the  reference 
to  Angelica,  which  has  grown  fen*  so  many 
years  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  other  London 
squares.  It  also  sows  itself  along  the  'banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  various  recipes  for  herb 
dinners,  summer  drinks  prepared  with  sweet 
herbs,  and  the  various  ways  of  using  Angelica, 
Chives,  Parsley,  Sage,  Thyme,  etc.,  so  fully 
described  in  the  book,  would  interest  and  en- 
lighten many  a  housewife  and  cook,  more  es- 
pecially if  time  would  permit  them  to  put  the 
information  into  practice.  Those  who  keep 
herbs  for  sale  would  also  profit  by  studying  and 
practising  the  proper  methods  of  storing  to"  keep 
them  clean. 

•  Culinary  Herbs  ■  How  In  Qrow  and  Where  to  Sell, 
tilth  on  account  of  tlielr  Uses  and  History.  By  Mr*. 
M.  Grieve,  f.r.it.s.,  Principal  of  tho  Whins  Medical 
Herb  School  and  Farm.  Chftlfont  St.  p.>ter.  Bucks. 
Price  2a.  6d.  pos>t  froc,  to  members;  3s..  post  free,  to 
nan -member  3. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street- Covent 
Garden.  W.C.2. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  »«  obtaining  answers;  to  their  com- 
munications, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if 
they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  irvid.li/ 
to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relating  to  financial 
matters  and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication  referring  to  the  Literary 
department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editohs.  The  two  departments. 
Publishing  and  Editorial^  are  distinct,  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  misdirected. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  fur  any 
opinions    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  Local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


SPORTS     AND     VARIETIES      OF 
TREES  : 

A  NEW  SPORT  OF  THE  LIME  TREE. 

AS  is  well  known,  there  are  many  forms 
of  trees  in  cultivation  which  are  not 
identical  with  true  species.  The  latter 
comprise  masses  of  individuals  all  alike  in 
character,  occurring  in  the  wild  state  over  a 
definite  region  of  the  earth's  surface.  Geo- 
graphical varieties  are  sub-divisions  of  species, 
differing  from  one  another  in  only  one  or  two 
characters,  instead  of  many  characters,  but 
like  species  definitely  distributed  over  a  dis- 
tinct territory.  The  difference  between  a  true 
species  and  a  geographical  variety  is  scarcely 
logical,  and  is  a  matter  of  words  only.  Thus, 
the  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  two  distinct  species  or  as  two 
varieties  of  one  species.  Inside  a  species  there 
may  be  races,  namely,  varieties  which  do  not 
differ  appreciably  in  anatomical  features  but 
are  distinct  physiologically.  In  the  widely  dis- 
tributed Finns  sylvestris.  the  Scots  Tine,  there 
are  distinct  races,  which  behave  differently  in 
various  ways,  as  in  the  time  of  opening  tlie 
leaves,  ripening  the  seed,  habit,  etc.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  species,  varieties  and  races,  as 
defined  above,  are  all  capable  of  holding  thjir 
own  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  may  be 
spoken  of  es  "  natural  "  groups. 

Sports  are  entirely  different,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinot  category  in  the  world  of  trees.  A  sport 
is  usually  a  solitary  phenomenon,  arising  either 
as  a  sporadic  seedling  from  a  single  seed,  or 
developing  out  of  a  bud  on  a  tree,  as  a  single 
branch  with  some  peculiarity  of  twig  or  leaf. 
A  sport  then  is  a  freak  of  unknown  causation, 
not  forming  the  starting  point  of  a  new  species, 
as  is  believed  by  some  evolutionists,  hut 
speedily  becoming  extinct  if  left  to  nature.  AM 
the  spurts  in  trees  are  plainly  eases  of  mis- 
directed development;  something*  has  gone 
wrong  in  the  ovule  or  bud.  Many  sports  are 
due  to  arrested  development.  The  tree  in  lt'J 
course  from  birth  to  old  age  passes  through 
stages  which  are  comparable  to  those  of  an  in- 
sect; the  seedling  often  differs  from  the  ada'l 
form  as  a  larva  does  from  a  butterfly.  The 
juvenile  Ash  seedling  has  simple  leaves.  The 
sport  known  as  the  One-Leaf  Ash  is  simply  a 
seedling  Ash  which  has  never  progressed  to 
maturity,  and  may  be  called  a  persistent  larval 
form.  The  Irish  Yew  was  found  in  1TG7  as  a 
solitary  seedling  on  a  mountain  in  Fermanagh 
and  is  characterised  by  all  the  branches   being 


directed  vertically  and  all  the  leaves  spreading 
radially.  This  is  also  the  seedling  stage  pre- 
served. The  seedling  of  the  Yew  is  unbranched 
in  its  first  year,  producing  only  a  leading 
shoot.  In  fastigiate  trees  like  the  Irish  Yew, 
no  true  branches  are  ever  produced,  the  ap- 
parent "  branches  "  being  merely  reduplications 
of  the  leading  shoot,  of  which  they  preserve  the 
direction  and  the  characteristic  foliage.  In 
the  Fastigiate  Oa.k  the  leaves  are  different  from 
those  of  the  normal  tree  being  similar  to  those 
borne  by  leading  shoots,  and  unlike  leaves  borne 
on  lateral  branches. 

Sports,  which  are  of  no  significance  in  nature, 
are  often  of  interest  to  man.  who  cultivates 
them  for  use  or  ornament.  They  are  propagated 
by  grafts,  layers  or  cuttings,  though,  in  rare 
cases,  they  may  be  propagated  by  seeds.  Many 
sports  are  of  great  economic  value,  as  seedless 
fruits   like   the   Banana,    which    are   plainly    of 


occurring  high  up  and  obscured  by  other 
branches,  bears  leaves  which  are  "  antirely 
white  in  colour  "  (see  Fig.  84).  The 
sport  does  not  start  from  the  main 
trunk,  but  from  a  branch  about  10  feet 
out.  from  the  trunk,  forming  a  fan- 
shaped  expanse  about  10  feet  across.  The 
branch  is  ot  inches  in  girth  where  it  starts 
to  bear  the  abnormal  leaves.  A  careful  exam- 
ination reveals  an  odd  leaf,  perhaps  one  in  a 
hundred,  which  has  a  small  patch  of  green; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  leaves  is  apparently 
"  entirely  white."  Four  of  these  leaves  tritur- 
ated and  treated  with  alcohol  yielded  a  pale- 
green  solution,  which  showed  plainly  the  chloro- 
phyll absorption  bands.  Comparison  of  tins 
colour  with  a  solution  of  the  normal  leaves 
showed  that  the  chlorophyll  in  the  white  leaves 
is  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  pre- 
sent in  the  iiormal  leaves.      There  is,  however. 


Fig.  84.— foliage  or  the  common  lime  and  of  the  wimi. 
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SAVED     SPORT,     TILIA     VULGARIS     VAB. 


no  value  in  nature.  Amongst  trees  iports  are 
usually  bizarre,  and  seldom  useful;  but  many 
are  ornamental,  particularly  those  with  varie- 
gated foliage. 

Amongst  the  sports  which  are  particularly 
beautiful  in  this  respect  are  the  Silver  Holly 
(var.  argentea  regina),  which  has  pure  white 
leaves.  There  are  similar  sports  in  the  French 
Kim  (TJhnus  nitens)  and  the  English  Elm  I  I 
campestris).  Two  Silver  English  Elms  in  Kew 
Gardens  a,re  above  50  feet  high.  In  the  case 
of  the  Lime,  the  only  forms  with  coloured  leaves 
hitherto  known  are:  Tilia  cordata,  var.  oureo- 
variegata,  Schneider,  a  sport  of  the  small- 
leaved  Lime,  with  yellow-spotted  leaves;  and 
Tilia  sublanata  var.  variegata,  Szy.,  a  sport  of 
a  form  of  the  common  Lime  (T.  vulgaris),  also 
with  yellow-spotted  leaves.  There  is  a  tree  of 
the  latter  kind,  about  40  years  old,  in  £ew 
Gardens,  which  displays  no  beauty  and  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity. 

I  have  now  to  record  a  sport  of  the  common 
Lime  (Tilia  vulgaris),  which  was  noticed  last 
August  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Mooney  at  The  Doon, 
Athlone.         On   an.  old    tree,    <\  single    branch, 


probably  enough  chlorophyll  present  to  enable 
the  branch  to  survive,  and  grafts  of  it  Co  live 
Mr.  Mooney  in  ends  In  propagate  this  sport, 
which  will  undoubtedlj  form  a  handsome  and 
novel  tree.  It  maj  be  named  Tilia  vulgaris, 
var.    Candida.    A.    Henry.     With    this    name,    it 

will  not   la nfused   with   Tilia    alba  or   Tilia 

argentea,  names  given  to  the  well-known 
species  of  south-eastern  Europe,  which  las 
leaves  white  underneath,  due  to  a  dense  coating 
of  white  wool.    -1.  Henry. 


VEGETABLES. 


PEA  EDWIN  BECKETT. 

Not  only  is  this  variety  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  if  marrow-fat  Teas  for  an  early 
crop  on  air, unit  of  its  high  quality,  quick 
growth,  and  freedom  in  bearing,  but  it  is  re- 
cognised es  one  of  tie-  best  of  late  varieties. 
The  reason  of  this  is  the  rapid  manner  in  whici 
it  grows  and  develops  its  pods,  which  usually 
are  filled  with  eight  or  nine  large,  succulent 
Peas.  In  height  it  grows  about  li  feet  or  a 
trifle    less      according    to    cultural     conditions 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


HYBRID  BTJDDLEIAS. 

During  several  years  prior  to  the  war  I  tried 
to  persuade   Buddleia    variabilis   magnifica  ami 

B.  globosa  to  flower  simultaneously,  so  that  I 
might  cross  them,  hut  in  this  effort  I  was  in- 
successful.  I  rejoined  the  Army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  on  one  occasion,  while  on  week- 
end leave,  I  found,  to  my  great  delight,  two  ball- 
shaped  heads  of  flowers  on  B.  globosa.  One  of 
these  heads  of  flowers  I  crossed  with  B.  v.  mag- 
nifica and  the  other  with  B.  madagascariensis. 
The  resulting  seeds  were  collected  and  sown  and 
I  saw  the  plants  therefrom  in  flower  while  on 
leave  from  France.  They  all  produced  spikes 
of  ball-like  heads  of  bloom,  coloured  greyish 
white,  tinted  with  violet.  With  one  exception, 
oil  the  flowers  were  fertile,  and  this  exception 
was  very  much  like  the  one  shown  by  me  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  of 
September  21.  There  was  also  one  seedling 
which  gave  spikes  of  ball-like  heads  of  yellowish- 
white,  which  produced  very  little  seed.  All  the 
seedlings  were  autumn-flowering  and  bloomed 
later  than  B.  v.  magnifica ;  their  foliage  was 
very  like  that  of  B.  v.  magnifica,  but  the  seed 
pods  and  seeds  were  like  those  of  B.  globosa. 
All  the  flowers  were  fragrant. 

Seeds  were  collected  from  a  greyish-white, 
violet-tinted  seedling  and  sown.  Among  the  re- 
sulting seedlings  was  the  one  shown  on  Sept- 
ember 21,  with  buff-coloured  flowers  and  named 
Golden  Glow  (see  Fig.  85).  There  were  others 
with  grey  flowers,  violet  flowers  and  yellowish 
flowers,  borne  on  spikes,  in  ball-like  clusters. 
But  the  majority  of  the  seedlings  had  spikes  like 
an  inferior  B.  v.  magnifica,  the  only  difference 
being  that  some  of  them  faded  off  to  yellow,  in- 
stead of  to  brown,  as  in  the  case  of  B.  v.  mag- 
nifica. The  seedlings  which  approximated  to 
the  B.  v.  magnifica  type  were  almost,  infertile, 
and  some  quite  so.  The  few  that  produced 
seeds  had  pods  one-third  the  length  of  those  of 
B.  v.  magnifica,  and  the  seeds  had  short,  in- 
stead! of  long,  wings.  The  yellowish-flowered 
variety  of  this  generation  is  not  very  fertile  and 
examples  like  the  one  exhibited  are  quite  in- 
fertile. The  blue-ball  forms  are  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  the  greyish-ball  forms  quite  fertile. 
All  the  ball-flowered  varieties  have  pods  and 
seeds  like  those  of  B.  globosa.  All  seedlings  of 
this  second  generation  are  autumn-flowering, 
fragrant,  and  have  leaves  like  those  of  B.  v. 
magnifica.  I  have  seedlings  from  the  yellow, 
blue,  grey  and  magnifica-like  forms,  in  the 
second  generation,  but  these  have  not  yet 
flowered. 

The  cross  between  B.  globosa  and  B.  madagas- 
cariensis produced  seedlings  with  spikes  nt 
orange-coloured  balls,  larger  than  those  of  B. 
globosa;  tl  ey  flowered  earlier  than  the  last 
named  species  and  were  scentless  and  in- 
fertile, except  one,  which  gave  two  seed  pods 
this  year,  and  I  have  three  seedlings  just  up. 
The  seeds  were  like  those  of  B.  madagascariensis. 
All  the  seedlings  from  this  cross  have  leaves  of 
the  B.    madagascariensis   type. 

For  horticultural  purposes,  1  suggest  the 
name  of  Buddleia  Weyeriana  for  the  hybrid 
between  B.  globosa  and  B.  v.  magnifica.  One 
very  interesting  and,  to  me,  curious  point  about 
this  cross  is  the  loss  of  colour  in  the  first  gener- 
ation. I  would  have  thought  that  a  violet- 
flowered  species  crossed  with  a  yellow-flowered 
one  would  have  resulted  in  highly  coloured 
progeny.  W.  van  de  Weyer,  Smedmorc  House, 
Corfe   Castle,  Dorset. 

PINUS  LAMBERTIAXA. 

The  large  tree  of  the  Sugar  Pine  (about  65 
feet  in  height)  growing  in  the  Pinetum,  near 
the  WaterHily  Pond,  at  Kcw,  has  this  year 
produced  its  first  00ne.  It  is  a  by  no  means 
common  tree  ,n  our  parks  and  gardens;  but 
numbers  of  notable  specimens  are  growing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  best  known 
examples  being  at  Arley  Castle,  Dropmore 
Eastnor  Castle,  and  Bicton'   These  trees  p"6 


cones  at  intervals.  Cylindrical  in  shape  they 
vary  from  10  to  18  inches  in  length;  wild  speci- 
mens have  "been  measured  21  inches  long,  and 
3  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Pinus  Lnmbertiana  was  discovered  and  first 
introduced  by  Douglas  in  1327.  It  is  a  native 
of  Western  North  America,  in  California  and 
Oregon,  where  at  an  elevation  of  3,0<>».  to  1,000 
feeb  the  trees  grow  in  company  with  Finns 
ponderosa,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  Abies  Lowiana,  and  Picea  Breweri- 
ana.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  las!;  named,  a 
companion  tree  of  the  Sickiyou  Mountain 
slopes,    but   generally      at   a     higher    elevation, 


have  done  quite  well  in  recent  years  and  in 
nearly  all  gardens  there  are  sheltered  south  and 
wes'c  walls  or  feints,  ami  warm  corners,  where 
even  if  the  younger  growths  suffer  from  cold, 
the  plants  soon  recover  in  spring  and  flower  as 
freely  as  ever  in  autumn. 

E.  ifloriliunda  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  and  Peru.  It.  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  the  young  shoots  slightly  viscid,  the 
leaves  1£  to  4  inches  long,  and  the  pure  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  £  inch  in  diameter,  freely  borne 
in  terminal,   compound,  elongated  panicles. 

E.  montevidensis  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil 
and    Uruguay.     This  is   also    an    evergreen     but 
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should-  produce  its   first    cones   at    Kew    during 
the    same    season. 

Pinus  l.uii  bertiana  is  a  very  tall  Pine;  native 
trees  are  said  to  vary  from  1'iit  feel  to  'J-">'  I  feel 
in  height.  The  Arley  Castle  specimen,  ap- 
proaching 100  feet,  is  probably  the  tallest  in 
the  country.  The  cones  hanging  from  the  lips 
of  the  brandies  give  to  the  tree  a  curious 
aspect.  'Phis  is  very  well  illustrated  in 
Hard.  Cli rait,  1885,  I.,  p.  11,  Pig.  1,  accom- 
panying a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
tree   by  the  late  Sir   Joseph    Hooker. 

WHITE-FLOWERED  ESCALLONIAS. 

Two  Gscallonias  from  South  America,  both 
with  white  blossoms,  are  very  beautiful  late 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  shrubs.  From 
this  region  we  cannot  expect,  them  to  pass 
unharmed  through  our  coldest  winters,  but  they 


the  shoots  are  not  sticky,  the  leaves  are  smaller 
(2-2^  inches  long),  the  white  flowers  are  not 
flagrant,  but  rather  larger  than  those  of  E. 
Horibunda  (J-J  inch),  and  borne  in  a  flatter 
rounded  inflorescence.  The  glandular  teeth  on 
the  calyx  lobes  of  this  species  are  also  an 
important  character.     A.   0. 

SPIRAEA  ARBOREA GLABRA TA. 

When  I  wrote  the  note  on  the  above  (see  p. 
133)  I  might  have  made  the  matter  more  clear 
by  stating  I  hat  Spatli.  of  Merlin,  introduced 
S.  arborea  to  oommeroe.  In  oilier  words,  ha 
listed  it  in  his  Catalogue  for  1910-11,  so  thai 
he  inns  have  had  it  soon  alter  its  introduction 
in  lt»i7,  to  give  1 1 i in  time  to  propagate  it. 
Neither  the  type  nor  the  variety  were  listed 
amongst  the  novelties  of  Messrs.  .T.  Veitch  and 
Sons   for  the  years  1P08-11.     J.  F. 
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NOTES  FROM  JRELAND. 


INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION.* 


SErTEMBEH  passed  out  under  the  kindliest  con- 
ditions, doing  much  to  atone  lor  summer's  short- 
comings, if  shortcomings  they  were,  for  growth 
was  lavishly  luxuriant.  Barely  indeed  has 
growth  been  more  vigorous  in  tree,  bush,  plant, 
or  herb  of  the  Held,  after  recovering  from  the 
cruel  crippling  of  early  May,  which  swept  away 
the  promise  of   an   abundant,  fruit  crop. 

Notes  and  statistics  on  the  fruit  crops  fur- 
nished to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  sum  the 
hopelessness  of  such  crops  throughout  our  island, 
but  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  both 
Apples  and  Pears  are  found  in  limited  quantity, 
but  whether  sufficient  to  justify  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  in  adding  a  fruit  section  to  the 
schedule  of  its  winter  show  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  had 
compiled  a  schedule  for  a  show  to  be  run  in  con- 
junction with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  winter 
show,  to  be  held  at  Ballsbridge.  Dublin,  on 
November  30th.  and  December  1st.  but  in  view 
of  the  state  of  the  fruit  crop,  and  because  there 
seemed  the  possibility  of  incurring  serious  loss, 
it  has  withdrawn  the  schedule  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  will  run  alone. 

The  Dublin  district  having  escaped  that  pre- 
mature winter  nip  which  usually  visits  it  about 
September  22nd,  and  experiencing  abnormally 
high  day  and  night  temperatures,  our  gardens 
are  gay!  and  Dahlia  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  display.  Dahlias  were  previously  held 
back,  but  now  they  make  a  galaxy  of  beauty 
rarely  seen  so  late  in  the  season.  At  Messrs. 
Ramsay's  Royal  Nurseries,  Ballsbridge,  all  sec- 
tions, largely  represented,  are  making  a  de- 
lightful display,  but.  perhaps,  nowhere  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  season  seen  so  strikingly 
in  high  floral  effect  as  in  the  People's  Gardens. 
Phnenix  Park.  Bedding  there  is  at  its  best, 
and,  critically  considered,  better  than  its  best  in 
pre-war  days,  and  on  more  liberal  lines. 

During  some  brief  wanderings  in  Wieklow,  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  Mount  Usher,  the  Mecca  of 
many  pilgrims  interested  in  hardy  plants,  ana 
flowering  shrubs  in  particular.  I  found  but  little 
sign  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leal  at  the  end  of 
September.  En  route  from  Bray,  the  gateway, 
as  it  were,  one  comes  under  the  witchery  of 
Wicklow's  majestic  scenery  and  the  glamour  of 
a  climate  which  allows  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
to  cover  the  house  fronts  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  Zonale  varieties  to  form  perennial  bushes. 


Now  that  the  growing-season  of  the  Potato  is 
over,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop.  So 
far  as  the  Dublin  district  is  concerned,  both  rank 
high.  At  St.  Helen's,  Booterstown,  there  were 
heavy  crops  wholly  free  from  disease,  and  that 
without  any  spraying.  Similar  instances  could 
be  quoted,  but  in  all  cases  fresh  ground  and 
imported  seed  appear  responsible  for  the  im- 
munity. It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a 
good  deal  of  spraying  would  be  omitted,  for  last 
year,  under  happier  growing  conditions,  so 
many  who  sprayed  found  themselves  no  better 
off  than  those  who  utterly  neglected  it,  al- 
though, it  must  be  added),  the  latter  were 
chiefly  small  growers,  including  plotholders, 
and  it  is  these  last  who  will  probably  incur  loss 
this  season,  for  neither  fresh  ground  nor  new 
seed  come,  as  a  rule    into  their  calculation. 


Dublin  district  allotment  gardens  now  in- 
clude some  4,000  plo^s,  but  the  quality  of  work 
and  upkeep  seems  rather  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
increase,  inasmuch  as  most  areas  have  been 
more  or  less  disfigured  by  rampant  weed 
growth.  This,  however,  is  most  noticeable 
where  horticultural  supervision  has  ceased.  In 
one  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  prac- 
tical gardeners  were  appointed  as  instructors  at 
the  modest  fee  of  5s.  for  attending  four  hours 
on  each  area  on  Saturday  afternoons  ;  this  vear 
the   supervision   was    suspended !      K,  D.    ' 


(Concluded  from  ji.   167.) 

The  immediate  object  of  the  comparison  is  to 
show,  however,  that  the  difference  between  the 
closeness  of  colonisation  of  the  two  lands  is 
accurately  preserted  by  the  difference  between 
the  acreages  amenable  to  intensive  cultivation 
which  by  reason  of  soil  must,  however,  always 
remain  relatively  larger  in  the  Isle  than  in  Rut- 
land. Thus  in  Rutland  the  area  under  fruit 
is  204  acres,  and  in  the  Isle  7,126.  If  these 
areas  and  the  workers  thereon  be  deducted  from 
the  total  arable  land  in  the  two  districts,  vhe 
respective  agricultural  populations  in  terms  of 
100  acres  of  arable  become  almost  identical,  viz. 
6.7  for  Rutland  and  6.9  for  the  Isle.  The  dif- 
feren*  c  of  agricultural  populations  is  measured 
by  the  area  under  intensive  cultivation.  Tho 
agi /'cultural  workers  engaged  on  the  7.126  acres 
of  fruit  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  those  engaged  in  doing  all  the  agricultural 
work  of  Rutland — sav,  about  2,000  as  compared 
with  2,416. 

It  may  of  course  be  true  that  a  chance  word, 
a  common  6oldier,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  inn, 
have  changed,  or  almost  changed,  the  fate  of 
nations,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  genius  of 
peoples  and  the  pressure  of  economic  and  social 
forces  are  more  potent.  Is  there  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  any  indication  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  seek  in  intensive  cultivation  a  means 
of  colonising  their  own  land  rather  than  continue 
t  >  export  their  surplus  man-power'.'.  The  pio- 
bk-m  is  too  complex  and  too  subtle  for  me  to 
eolve,  but  I  will  conclude  by  citing  a  curious 
fa<  t  which  may  have  real  significance  in  indicat- 
ing that  if  a  nation  so  wills  it  may  retain  its 
surplus  population  on  the  iand  by  adjusting  the 
intensity  of  its  cultivation  to  the  density  of  its 
population.  If  a  diagram  be  made  combining 
the  intensity  of  production  of  a  given  crop,  e.;., 
the  Potato,  as  grown  in  the  chief  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
curve  of  pn>dnction  coincides  closely  with  that 
of  density  of  population. 
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From  these  fools  we  may  take  comfort,  for 
they  indicate  that  as  a  population  increases  sj 
does  the  intensity  of  its  cultivation:  the  tide 
which  flow3  into  the  towns  may  be  made  to  ebb 
again  into  the  country.  The  rate  of  return, 
however,  iiust  depend  on  many  factors:  the 
proclivities  of  the  peoples,  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  urban  and  ruril  life  and  of  life  at  home 
a. id  abroad,  but  ultimately  the  settlement  or 
non  settlement  of  the  countryside  must  be  deter- 
minsd  by  the  degree  of  success  of  the  average 
intensive  cultivator  The  abler  man  can  com- 
mand success;  whether  the  man  of  average 
ability  and  industry  can  achieve  it,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, depend  ultimately  on  education.  He  cm 
look  for  no  assistance  in  the  form  of  restricted 
imports.  He  must  he  prepared  to  face  jpen 
competition.  Wherefore  he  should  receive  all 
the  help  which  the  State  can  render;  and  the 
measure  of  success  which  he.  and  hence  i  he 
State,  .achieves  will  be  determined  ultimately 
by  the  quality  and  kind  of  education  which  h*1 
is  able  to  obtain. 

*  Presidential  address  by  Professor  Frederick  Keeble. 
C.B.E.,  So.D-,  F.R.S.,  to  the  Agricultural  Section. 
BritiBh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Cardiff,    1920. 


CULTURAL  MEMORANDA. 

NEEINES  AND  OTHER  USEFUL  BULBS 
FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

As  Neriues  pass  out  of  flower  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  ligh:.  position  near  to  the  roof 
glass  in  a  cool  house.  Established  specimens 
in  good  condition  at  the  roots  require  ample 
supplies  of  water  when  in  active  growth,  and 
feeding  with  dilute  liquid  manure  or  soot  water. 

As  a  rule  Nerines  flower  best  when  the  pots 
ar-»  crowded  with  bulbs,  thus,  so  long  as  the 
plants  are  in  good  condition  at  the  roots  it  is 
unwise  to  repot  them  frequently.  Repotting  is 
best  done  during  August  or  early  September, 
just  before  the  plants  start  into  growth ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  this  has  been  neglected,  and 
they  are  in  bad  condition,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  repot  after  they  have  started  into  growth. 
Whenever  the  work  is  done  the  plants  require 
careful  watering  until  they  have  made  plenty 
of  new  roots.  As  regards  flowering,  N.  Bowdeni 
is  the  most  dependable,  as  it  blooms  freely  every 
year;  it  is  also  not  so  truly  deciduous  as  the 
other  species,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
dried  oft'  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  south  it  is 
hardy,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse  wall ; 
in  such  a  position  it  increases  freely  and 
flowers  in  threat  profusion  each  year.  It  should 
be  wor.h  cultivating  in  quantity  for  supplying 
cut  blooms,  planted  out  in  frames,  or  in  beds 
in  low  pits. 

Watsonia  Meriana  var.  Ardernei,  also  known 
as  W.  iridifolia  alba  O'Brienii,  is  another  Cape 
bulb  that  is  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation. 
The  tall,  branching  flower  spikes  grow  some 
three  to  four  feet  high,  and  are  charming  as 
cut  flowers,  or  for  conservatory  decoration.  The 
conns  should  be  potted1  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ceived— but  will  take  no  harm  if  kept  cool  and 
dry  until  the  spring.  Thus,  one  may  grow 
successional  batches  of  the  plant,  placing  four 
or  five  roots  in  a  6-in.  po':.  After  potting,  grow 
the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 
At  no  period  of  their  growth  do  they  require  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Plants  of  this  class  are  of  the 
greatest   importance  in  these  days  of  dear  fuel. 

In  this  connection  Bravoa  geminiflora,  an- 
other cool-house  bulb  from  Mexico,  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Its  orange-red,  tubular 
fhiwcrs  arc  produced  very  freely  on  stems  some 
Lwo  feet  long,  which  makes  it  a  useful  subject 
for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers.  It  is  quite  happy 
in  a  compost  of  rich  loain,  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  and1  three  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  a 
I  B  sized  pot.  or  five  in  a  six-inch  pot.  Like  the 
Watsonia  it  groivs  and  flowers  freely  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  in  the  southern 
counties,  thus  giving  a  succession  to  the 
plants   grown  indoors. 

Spanish  and  English  Irises  are  also  useful 
subjects  for  cultivation  in  the  cool  greenhouse, 
and  in  their  many  beautiful  varieties  are  very 
popular  as  cut  flowers.  They  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  but  where  wanted  in  quantity  are  bes1: 
cultivated  in  boxes.  Iris  reticulata  is  very 
charming  grown  in  small  pots,  or  in  fibre  in 
bowls.  Iris  Susiana,  the  "  Mourning  Iris."  is 
worth  growing  in  pots,  as  also  are  the  hybrid 
Regeliarcyelus  Irises,  which  can  be  depended  on 
\o  flower  freely.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties 
are  Calvpso,  Hera,  Psyche,  Charon.  Saga  and 
Pollux.'    .1.  C. 


HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 

niANTIIUS    ALLWOODII  IN   SCOTL\ND. 

Sometimes  new  flowers,  which  are  a  success 
in  the  souMi.  do  not  five  equal  satisfaction  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  dimiite.  It  is  satisfactory 
V  know  from  various  sources  that  the  new 
hybrid  Pinks  raised  by  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers,  and  distributed  as  Dianthus  All- 
woodii.  are  likelv  to  prove  as  satisfactory  in 
Scotland,  even  in  the  norih.  as  they  have  done 
in  the  south.  So  satisfied  are  most  of  those 
who  have  tried  them  that  they  are  adding  to 
the  number  of  varieties   they   cultivate.      S.  i. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Green  Manuring. — The  recent  reference  to 
the  value  of  green  manuring  is  timely  as  this 
form  of  assistance  can  be  made  most  valuable 
to  horticulture  crops.  In  small  gardens  K.ine 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  putting  this 
method  into  practice,  because  some  time  is  re- 
quired to  grow  the  crop  and  this  interferes 
with  a  rotation  of  vegetable  crops.  In  agricul- 
ture green  manuring  has  long1  been  recognised 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  successful  growth  of 
crops,    particularly  cereals.      The  finest   Wheat 

1  saw  this  year  was  a  field  of  28  acres  of  the 
new  variety  yeoman,  the  result  of  summer 
fallow  and  a  full  crop  of  white  Mustard 
ploughed  in  at  the  end  of  September.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  animal  manure  was  given  yet  the  result 
was  most  satisfactory  in  the  growth  of  straw 
and  promise  of  a  satisfactory  yield.  Wnere 
wireworm  is  present  in  the  soil,  no  doubt 
Mustard  ploughed  in  has  a  de'cerrent  effect  on 
the  ravages  of  these  pests.  The  value  of  Mus- 
tard over  many,  or  all  other  green  crops  no^ed, 
is  the  short  space  of  time  required  to  produce 
a  full  crop.  Six  weeks'  growth  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Mustard  plant  to  reach  a   height  of 

2  feet,  which  is  high  enough  for  soiling.  Some 
months  elapse  before  full  crops  of  other  plants 
are  obtained,  notably  Crimson  Clover,  Tri- 
foliuni  incarnatum  or  Vetches.  Rye  grows 
quickly;  sown  in  September  it  would  be  ready 
to  dig  in  in  November  or  the  following  spring- 
Rape  grows  quickly  when  the  cultivation  is 
good  and  Turnip  fly  not  troublesome;  sown  in 
July  a  full  crop  should  be  realised  for  autumn 
or  spring  manuring.  Turnips,  too,  chopped  in 
pieces,  are  \aluable  as  a  manure,  and  not  jn 
expensive  crop  to  grow.  Italian  Rye  Grass, 
sown  thickly  in  August,  should  prove  a  g  >ud 
green  manure  crop  if  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed 
before  being  buried  The  smallholder  will  find 
White  Mustard  the  most  easily  managed  eiop 
and  one  that  will  give  the  bes";  results,  taking 
into  consideration  the  various  periods  at  wl.ich 
it  can  be  hown  and  its  rapid  growth.  Mus*;ird 
may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April. 
E.  M. 

Fuchsias  Hardy  at  Torquay. — I  have  v  been 
much  interested  to  observe  how  far  the  various 
kinds  of  Fuchsias  can  be  grown  out  of  doors 
here.  There  are  many  of  the  superior  pot 
varieties  flourishing  apparently  in  the  open, 
just  as  the  hardier  kinds  grow  further  north. 
They  are  fr  und  quite  casually,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  realised  that  a  beautiful  garden 
might  be  made  by  selecting  and  growing  a 
few  of  the  best.  Of  all  the  Fuchsias  I  have 
seen  there  is  nothing  so  fine  as  the  hardy  F. 
Riccartonii.  This  grows  into  a  shrub  of  some 
size  with  strong,  woody  stems  and  branches, 
and  it  bears  a  profusion  of  red  flowers,  not  large 
and  heavy,  but  solid,  yet  beautiful,  and  with  a 
foliage  netting  of  the  neatest  description.  H. 
Irwin  Lynch,  V.M.H.,   Torquay. 

Erigeron  mucronatum- — Plants  for  a  wall  are 
often  sought  after,  and  Erigeron  mucronatum  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  suitable.  It  has  a 
very  slender  and  graceful  habit  of  growth  with 
small  leaves  and  Daisy-like  white  flowers, 
darkening  off  to  red  with  age.  Even  when 
self-sown  it  never  becomes  a  weed.  In  height 
it  usually  attains  a  foot,  and  it  is  very  suitable 
for  the  top  of  a  wall,  but  often  grows  in  sprays 
from  the  interstices.  This  is  the  plant  that 
was  very  generally  but  erroneously  known  as 
Vittadinia  triloba.      7?.  Irwin  Lynch,   M.V.H. 

A  Potato  Experiment.— As  an  experiment,  I 
grew  12  sets  of  Sutton's  Abundance  Potato  on 
a  strip  cf  garden  land  which  last  November  was 
dressed  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid; 
density  1  in  8  and  60  sp.  g.  emptied 
from       electric       battery       cells.  On       the 

Potatos  from  this  soil  not  a  trace  of  Phytoph- 
thora  iniestans  is  present,  while,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  the  crop  is  badly  affected.  The 
land  is  calcareous,  open  in  texture  and  porous. 
*$'.  J.  Chann'tng. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Tuesday,  October  5. — As  the  great  fruit 
show  was  held  on  this  occasion,  there  were  no 
general  exhibits,  but  the  various  committees 
met  and  considered  the  novelties  set  before 
them. 

From  the  Wisley  Gardens  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Michaelmas  Daisies  was  brought,  and 
the  varieties  were  greatly  admired.  Lonicera 
pileata.  in  fruit,  was  shown  from  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Coles- 
bourne,  showed  a  set  of  Nerines,  among  which 
the  salnion-hued  Lady  Louise  Loder  was  one 
of  the  best.  Caliphruria  subedentata,  with  four 
Mowers,  from  Peru,  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Elwes.  as  probably  identical  with  the  presumed 
hybrid   between    Eucharis    and    Urceolina. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair). 
E.  A.  Bowles,  Reginald  Cory,'S.  Morris,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Geo.  Harrow,  John  Heal,  J.  Jennings, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  Andrew  Ireland,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  F. 
McLeod.  H.  J.  Jones,  Arthur  Turner,  John 
Dickson,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  R. 
Darlington.   F.    Page   Roberts,    W.  P.    Thomson, 


Polygon  u  in  campanulatum  (lichiangensis). — 
A  distinct  species  which  grows  about  three  feet 
high  and  becomes  a  bushy  specimen.  The 
flowers  are  small,  campanulate,  borne  m 
branching  inflorescences,  and  they  are  white, 
tinted  with  pink.  Mr.  W.  G.  Baker  informs  us 
that  a  plant  at  Oxford  has  flowered  continu- 
ously  for  three  months.  Shown  by  Messrs.  B. 
Lathams. 

-lsd  r  Elsa. — A  showy,  free-flowering,  double, 
soft  blue  variety.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Miller,  Wisbech. 

Aster  Queen  of  the  Lilacs. — A  bold,  strong- 
growing  sort,  with  large,  broad  petals  that 
appear  to  "  cup  "  very  slightly.  The  colour  is 
clear  lilac.  Shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs 
(gr.  Mr.  Edwin  B'eckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree. 

Aster  Grace  Sweet. — A  semi-double,  large- 
flowered  variety,  with  blooms  of  good  form 
and  substance.  The  colour  is  deep  mauve  blue. 
Shown  by   the  Hon.   Vicary  Gibbs,   Elstree. 

Carnation  Lord  Lambourne. — This  fine  new 
scarlet,  perpetual-flowering  Carnation  has  large, 
substantial  blooms.  It  was  described  and 
figured  in  Gard.  Chron.,  p.  129,  Fig.  56.  Shown 
by  Messrs.    Stuart  Low   and   Co.,   Enfield. 

Carnation   White  Pearl. — A  lovely,  perpetual- 


FlG.    86. — MESSRS.     SUTTON    AND  SON'S   GOLD   MEDAL   EXHIBIT    OF    ONIONS    AT    WESTMINSTER. 

SEPTEMBER    21,    1920. 


J.  W.  Blakey.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  E.  Baker, 
R.  W.  Wallace,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  J.  F.  Bennett 
Poe,   E.    F.    Hazelton    and   H.    Cowley. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Nerine  Aurora. — Another  splendid  Nerine  and 
a  fine  companion  to  N.  Hera,  described  in  our 
issue  of  September  25.  X.  Aurora  has  strong 
spikes  of  large,  soft,  deep  pink  blooms,  which, 
individually,  are  very  large  and  have  broad 
segments.  Like  N.  Hera,  it  is  a  giant,  and 
the  two  may  prove  forerunners  of  a  new  and 
extremely  vigorous  race.  Shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Rose,   Oxford. 

Columned  gloriosa  purpurea. — A  handsome 
stove  plant.  The  specimen  exhibited  was  finely 
grown  and  had  seven  pendant  flowering  growths, 
each  with  from,  six  to  eleven  large,  hooded, 
scarlet,  yellow  marked  flowers.  The  young 
growths  have  purplish  leaves,  hence  the 
varietal  name.  Shown  bv  Sir  H.  T.  Leon  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Field).  Bletchley  Park,  Bletchley. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Pink  Profusion.  —  This 
medium-sized.  Japanese,  early-flowering  variety 
has  shapely  blooms  of  a  clear,  deep  rose-pink 
shade.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,    Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Blanche  du  Poitcn. — A  use- 
ful large,  early-flowering  white  variety.  Shown  by 
Messrs.    \V.    Wells  and  Co.,    Merstham. 


flowering  variety,  with  blooms  of  extra  large 
size,  excellent  form  and  substance  and  pure 
whiteness.  The  petals  are  fringed.  A  fine 
addition  to  the  white  sorts.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Stuart   Low   and   Co.,   Enfield. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
chair).  Sir  Hurry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  Arthur  Dye,  E.  R. 
Ashton,  C  J.  Lucas,  Pantia  Ralli,  T.  Arm- 
strong, Chas.  H.  Curtis,  H.  G.  Alexander,  J.  E. 
Shill,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  S.  W.  Flory,  J.  Cypher, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  and  Fred  K. 
Sander. 

There  were  no  groups  of  Orchids,  but  num- 
bers of  fine  novelties  were  submitted  for  awards, 

AWARDS. 
First-Class    Certificates. 

Brasso  -  Lad  in  -  Cattleya  Muriel  magnifies 
(B.-C.  Madame  Chas.  Mason  X  Laclin-Catth  ya 
Fcronia),  from  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Holly  Bush. 
Hill.  Snaresbrook  (Orchid  grower  Mr.  E.  J. 
Seymour).  One  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful 
and  perfectly-formed  flowers  of  its  class.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rose-pink;  the  lip  is 
broad  ami  slightly  fringed,  in  colour  rosy- 
mauve,  with  a  large  chrome  yellow  disc. 

Vuylstekeara  Memoria  Joseph  Charltsworth 
[Odonlioda  Brcwii   x    Miltonia   Charlcstcvrthii). 
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Shown  by  Messrs.  Chahlesvvorth  and  Co.,  and 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  departed  head  of  the 
firm,  who  personally  evolved  this  section  of 
hybrids.  In  form  it  approaches  Miltonia.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  maroon-crimson. 
The  broadly  ovate  lip  is  rosy-crimson,  with 
a  yellow  crest. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Dusky  Queen  (Jasper  X 
Aquitania),  from  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Holly 
Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook.  A  noble  flower  of  per- 
fect form  and  large  in  all  its  parts.  The 
white  ground  is  heavily  and  evenly  blotched 
with  dark  mauve. 

Odontoglossum  Sir  Jinny  Veitch  (Mars  x 
Mr nier  St.  Vincent),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Orchidhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
A  noble,  new  hybrid  of  a  very  rare  type,  the 
fine  flowers,  of  very  firm  substance,  being 
bright  crimson-purpLe,  with  white  tips  and 
bases,  the  petals  having  a  purple  blotch  on  the 
white  area  at  the  base.  The  handsome  lip  is 
white  with  dark  crimson  blotches  in  fron':  of 
the  yellow  crest.  When  perfectly  developed,  it 
will  be  a  unique  hybrid. 

Odontoglossum  Mrs.  Jos.  Wood  (Rex  X 
crispum  Perfection),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown.  The  flower  is  of  the  largest  size 
and  of  model  form;  it  is  white,  with  dark-red 
blotches  on  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  seg- 
ments. 

Cattleya  The  Prince.  (Rhoda  x  Dowiana 
aurea),  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black. 
Slough.  A  glowing  yellow  flower,  sligatly 
tinged  with  red.  The  lip  is  crimson,  with 
a  showy  yellow  crest. 

Tirasso-Vattiei/a  Rosi/a  rar.  Harmony 
(B.-C.  Ilene  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  from 
Messrs.  Flory  and  Black.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white;  the  lip  is  fringed,  coloured 
rosy-mauve,  with  a.   yellow  disc. 

Preliminary  Commendation. 

Odontoglossum  Emma  (Ashteadensis  x 
cximium),  from  Pantia  Balli,  Esq.,  Ashtead 
Park,  Surrey  (Orchid  grower  Mr.  Fames).  A 
charming  flower,  forms  of  which  have  already 
been  recorded  in  Gard.  Chron.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  reddish-claret,  with  small  white 
tips.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  claret  blotch  in 
front  of    the    yellow  crest. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder.  The  Dell  Park, 
Engleheld  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Sliill).  showed 
beautiful  examples  of  cut  flowers  of  his  richly- 
coloured  Laelio-Cattleya  Ivanhoe  (L.-C.  eximia 
X   C.  Dowiana  aurea). 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Blenheim 
Palace  (Orchid-grower  Mr.  Barker),  showed 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ivanhoe  Blenheim  variety,  from 
a  cross  made  with  a  white  L.-C.  eximia;  the 
white  flowers  have  a  Tyrian  purple  front  to 
the  lip. 

Sir  Herbert  S.  Leon,  Bart.,  Blctehley  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  W.  Field),  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
Aeis  (C.  Mendelii  x  L.  tenebrosa).  C.  Mrs.  Pitt 
var.  Cicely,  tl  e  new  Cypripediuin  Barbara  (Gas. 
ton  Bulteel  x  Harri-Sander),  and  finely-flowered 
Dendrobium  formosuni  giganteum  and  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum. 

W.  B.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Snaresbrook.  exhibited 
the  new  Brasso-Cattleya  Lemon  (B.-C.  Mrs.  J- 
Leemann  x  C.  granulosa  Schofieldiana),  a 
pretty,  lemon-yellow  flower  with  lip  showing 
C.   granulosa,  but  fringed. 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  showed  Mil- 
tonia. Redbreast,  of  unrecorded  parentage,  a 
chaste,  moonlight-white  flower  with  vivid  crim- 
son mask  to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  sent  the  new  Odon- 
toma Nydia  (Miltonia  Hyeana  x  Odm.  Harry- 
anum),  in  which  traces  of  the  Odontoglossum 
parent  had  vanished.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  pretty  rose-purple  markings  on  the  inner 
halves  of  the  lip 

Pantia  Balli,  Esq.,  showed  a  verv  promising 
form  of  his  type  of  Odontoglossum  Promerens. 
Dahlia  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Joseph  Cheal,  J.  A.  Jarrett.  H.  J.  Jones,  D.  B. 
Crane,  E.   H.   Jenkins  and  Charles  H.    Curtis. 


The  following  three  varieties,  from  among 
several  dozens,  were  selected  for  trial  at 
Wisley  : — 

Mrs.  II.  .1 .  Jones  (Burrell  and  Co.),  a  giant, 
decorative  variety  of  great  beauty,  with  splen- 
did, pale  sulphur  yellow  blooms,  the  colour 
paling  to  cream  towards  the  tips  of  the  seg- 
ments; Selina  (Burrell  and  Co.).  a  miniature, 
Paeony-flowered  variety,  with  deep  crimson 
flowers;  Coronette  (Burrell  and  Co.),  a  rich, 
crimson  scarlet  collerette  variety,  with  broad 
segments   and   a   red,   yellow-shaded  collar. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (in  the  chair), 
Geo.  F.  Tinley,  H.  ,S.  Eivers  F.  Jordan 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch.  Ed.  Beckett,  W.  Pope,  S.  B. 
Dicks,  Geo.  Keif,  A.  W.  Metcalfe.  W.  Crump, 
T.  Coomber,  H.  Hooper,  Owen  Thomas  J  G 
Weston,  J.  Udale,  A.  Bullock,  H.  Markham, 
J.  S.  Kelly,  G.  P.  Berry,  E.  A.  Bunyard, 
E.  W.  Roach,  J.  Harrison,  W.  Bates,  Geo. 
Woodward,  J.  C.  Allgrove,  W.  Poupart,  W.  H 
Divers  and  John   Basham. 

Awards   of    Merit. 

Apple  Herring's  Seedling.— A  noble  dessert 
Apple  of  large  size  and  deeply  coloured — more 
intensely  on  the  exposed  size."  the  rich  yellow 
ground  showing  on  the  reverse.  Specimens  in 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons'  exhibit  were  much 
more  coloured  than  those  shown  for  award  by 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons.  The  fruit 
is  about  three  inches  tall,  has  a  somewhat 
conical  outline,  and  there  are  ridges  about  the 
deep  eye.  which  is  partly  closed.  The  stalk  is 
very  short,  and  ,-et  in  a  deep  cavity.  The 
quality  is  first-rate;  the  season  is  sa":d  to  be 
October  to  November. 

Apple  Tythhifs  Seedling.— This  excellent 
Apple  was  described  in  Gard.  Chron.  November 
22.  1919.  when  it  received  a  provisional  Award 
of  Merit.  The  tree  has  recently  been  inspected 
by  members  of  the  Committee,' who  report  that 
it  is  of  vigorous  growth,  upright  habit  and 
crops  freely.  The  foliage  is  said  to  be  regu- 
larly oval  in  shape.  The  Award  of  Merit  was 
confirmed.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Chivers,  Histon. 

Groups. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  C  A.  Catn 
Esq.,  The  Node,  Welwyn  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Pateman)] 
for  a  collection  of  fruits  including  Grapes. 
Peaches,  Pears,  Apples.  Plums,  Bullaces  and 
Nuts.  The  bunches  of  Appley  Towers.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Alicante  Grapes  were  es- 
pecially fine,  and  there  were  excellent  Pears  of 
such  sorts  as  Beurre  Hardy.  Emile  d'Heyst. 
St.  Luke,  Conference  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver. 
Monarch  and  Golden  Drop  Plums  were  excel- 
lent. There  was  also  a  very  representative  col- 
lection  of   culinary    and   dessert    Apples. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Kippen 
Vinery  Co.,  Kippen,  Stirlingshire,  for  Grapes. 
The  bunches  were  exceedingly  well  finished,  of 
large  size  and  good  shape.  The  following  kinds 
were  represented  :  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  Gros  Colmar,  Diamond  Jubilee 
and   Pearson's  Golden   Queen. 

Sir  Wm.  Catn.  Bart..  Walgrave  Manor  (gr. 
Mr.  Moore),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Knight  ian 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  choice  fruit,  including 
(<  rapes.  Peaches.  Figs,  Plums,  Pears.  Apples, 
Nuts   and  Raspberries. 

Baskets  and  boxes  of  Apples,  as  packed  for 
market  by  The  Guildford  Fruit  Farm,  were 
awarded  'a    Silver-gilt    Knightian    Medal. 

A  fruit  of  Rev.  W.  Wilks  Apple,  weighing 
1  lb.  12  oz.,  and  lfij  inches  in  circumference, 
was  shown  by  Mrs.  C.  Saurer,  Merlawe  Abbey, 
Bourne  End.  Buckinghamshire  (Silver  Bank- 
sian    Medal). 

Competitive  Fruit  Classes. 
Collections  of  Dessert  Fruits. 
In  the  premier  class  for  a  collection  of  ripe 
dessert  fruits  the  chief  award  was  won  by 
Lord  Hillingdon  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Shelton).  Wilder- 
nesse,  Sevenoaks,  with  finely-coloured  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  Queen  of  the  West  Melon,  Salway  and 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange     Pippin     Apples.    Dovenne    du     Cornice 


Pears  and  Negro  Largo  Figs — a  fine  set.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Pateman),  The  Node,  Welwyn,  who 
had  good  Grapes,  first-rate  Durondeau  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears,  but  lost  points  on 
his  Grapes  and  Nectarines. 

G.Miller,  Esq.  (gr.,Mr.  J.  Kidd),  Newberries, 
Radlett,  won  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  six 
dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruits,  and  his  set  in- 
cluded handsome  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples;  2nd 
Mrs.  Barwell  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mould),  Kirdford, 
Bartyold    House,    Kirdford,    Billinghurst. 

Grapes. 

The  chief  class  was  that  for  a  collection  of  six 
distinct  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each  sort, 
and  at  least  two  varieties  of  white  Grapes  were 
required  in  each  exhibit.  Two  excellent  exhibits 
were  forthcoming,  the  finer  being  shown  by  Lord 
Hillingdon.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  the  large,  finely  finished  berries 
being  of  a  rich  amber  yellow.  Those  of  Black 
Hamburgh  were  large,  shapely  bunches  of  Sloe- 
black  berries  with  a  dense  bloom.  Madresfield 
Court  was  represented  by  long,  narrow  bunches 
of  finely  coloured  berries.  Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs. 
Pince  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  were  also  good. 
Second,  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  who  had  fine  bunches 
of  Lady  Hutt,  Appley  Towers,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria,   Alicante    and   Alnwick    Seedling. 

Lord  Hillingdon  easily  excelled  in  the  class 
for  Black  Hamburgh,  his  only  competitor  being 
Mrs.  A.  Wilson,  Tranby  Croft.  Hull  (gr..  Mr. 
W.  J.  Earl),  who  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 
Four  competed  in  the  class  for  Mrs.  Pince,  and 
again  Lord  Htllingdon  won  easily,  his  bunches 
being  far  superior  to  the  others;  2nd  G. 
Miller,  Esq. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  the  large 
hunched  Alicante  variety  was  restricted  to  three, 
and  again  Lord  Hillingdon  excelled,  but  Mr.  J. 
Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,  was  not 
far  behind,  his  benies  being  a  little  less 
finished.  Three  competed  in  the  class  for  the 
popular  Madresfield  Court  variety,  and  Lord 
Hillingdon  was  worthily  awarded  1st  prize ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  A.  Wilson. 

Very  large  /bunches  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
variety  were  awarded  the  1st  prize,  but  the 
berries  were  not  so  finely  finished'  as  could  be 
wished  in  this  large-berried  Grape.  The 
exhibitor  was  G.  Mayer,  Esq.,  Whistlers  Wood, 
Woldingham  (gr. ,  Mr.  W.  Sayers) ;  Sir 
Caterham  (gr. ,  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  was  awarded 
the      2nd      prize.  The      last-named      was 

awarded  the  2nd  prize.  The  last-named  was 
placed  first  in  the  class  for  any  other  black 
Grape  with  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  Lord 
Hillingdon  was  2nd  with  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

Six  exhibits  were  forthcoming  in  the  class  for 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,  Weybridge, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  his  bunches  being 
beautifully  finished  and  of  model  shape;  2nd, 
G.  Mayer,  Esq.  For  any  other  white  Grape  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  for 
Lady  Hutt;  2nd,  Mrs.  Pearson,  shown  by  Lord 
Hillingdon. 

Trade    Collections. 

The  two  exhibits  of  30-feet  area  of  tabling, 
double  width,  were  admirably  characteristic  of 
the  best  Apples  and  Pears  as  grown  in  this 
country:  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any    better    grown    elsewhere. 

Tlie  first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  exhibit  was 
characterised  by  good  form  and  beautiful  colour. 
The  most  brilliant  Apples  were  Ben's  Red 
Wagener.  Bosbery  Pippin.  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinet'e.  Rich 
golden  colour  was  provided  by  Golden  Spire, 
Grenadier  and  Golden  Noble,  while  the  delicate 
flushing  on  such  sorts  as  Royal  Jubilee,  Lord 
Derby  and  Stone's  Apples  was  equally  attrac- 
tive. Boxes  of  excellent  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Crimson  Bramley  and  The 
Queen  Apples,  excited  much  deserved  admira- 
tion. Amongst  the  Pears,  Conference.  Fondant 
de  Thirriot,  GatiUac,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Alex- 
ander   Lucas.    flaarre   Van   Geert    and    immense 
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ruiU  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  were  pa..icularly 
prominent. 

Messrs.  \V.  Seabrook  and  Sons  were  second, 
and  their  collection  was  of  particularly  even 
merit.  Nearly  all  the  fruits  were  of  moderate 
size,  but  of  excellent  finish.  The  very  best 
Apples  were  King  of  the  Pippins,  The  Queen, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet,  Rival,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Swedish 
Reinette  and  Excelsa,  the  last  named  being 
a  new  sort  of  most  attractive  appearance.  Chief 
of  the  Pears  were  Marie  Louise  d'TJccle, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel  and  Brockhurst 
Park. 

Competition  was  much  stronger  in  the  smaller 
class,  for  a  collection  on  20-ft.  run  of  tabling. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  The  Barham 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  with  probably  the  best 
coloured  Apples  ever  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
fruit  show.  Such  sorts  as  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Rival  Christmas  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,'  Ben's  Red,  Charles  Ross  and  James 
Grieve  were  wondrously  beautiful.  Unfortuna- 
tely only  a  few  Pears  were  included,  but  the 
fruiting  >  prays  of  Berberis  Wilsonae,  inters- 
persed with  the  dishes  of  Apples,  and  the  fruit- 
ful branches  of  Raspberry  October  Red,  at  the 
end,     added    much    to    the    attractions    of    the 

Apples.  „  j 

Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  second, 
and  their  method  of  arrangement  was  distinctly 
the  most  successful  in  the  two  large  classes. 
The  baskets  and  dishes  of  fruit  were,  set  out 
in  Three  tiers  decorated  with  Berberies,  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri,  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  and  small 
Palms  in  Bamboo  vases.  Tlie  fruit  consisted 
solely  of  Apples,  but  they  were  of  splendid 
quality.  The  predominant  sorts  were  Rival, 
Duchess's  Favourite,  Coronation  The  Houblon, 
Charles  Ross,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Tylers 
Kernel,  Paroquet  and  Wealthy. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  third,  and 
they  showed  particularly  good  examples  of  Rev. 
W  Wilks,  Warner's  King,  Incomparable.  Cas- 
covne's  Scarlet  and  Herring's  Pippin  Apples. 
Messrs  S  Spooner  and  Sons,  who  were  awarded 
fourth  prize,  included  Bellisime  d'  Hiver  Pears, 
Black   Bullace   and   Shepherd's    Bullace. 

Market  'Growers'  Classes. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  Lumley-Webb,  Upchurch,  Kent, 
was  the  only  market  grower  to  show  twelve 
baskets  of  cooking  and  dessert  Apples,  and  he 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  an  excellent  dis- 
play Not  only  were  all  the  sorts  of  splendid 
quality,  but  the  baskets  were  attractively 
arranged.  Most  prominent  of  the  dessert  sorts 
were  Ben's  Red.  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  while  the  outstanding  baskets  ot 
cookers  were  Mere  de  Menage,  Bromley's  Seed- 
ling and  Bismarck. 

Amateurs'   Hardy   Fruits. 

The  only  collection  of  hardy  fruits  in  the 
Amateurs'  Division  was  by  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.. 
The  Node,  Welwyn,  Herts.,  and  with  it  his 
gardener,  Mr.  T.  "Pateman,  fully  sustained  his 
reputation  as  a  cultivator  and  exhibitor 
of     high-class     fruit.  Except    that     it     did 

not  contain  Medlars  or  Raspberries,  it 
was  fairly  characteristic  of  the  fruits 
that  may  profitably  be  grown  in.  this  country. 
Besides  almost  perfect  Apples  and  Pears,  there 
were  dishes  of  Humboldt  Nectarines,  Sea  Eagle 
Peach,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  President  and  Mon- 
arch Plums.  Morello  Cherries,  Mulberries,  Red 
Currants    and    Filberts. 

Collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

As  in  the  amateurs'  collection  of  hardy  fruit, 
so  in  the  class  for  24  dishes  of  Apples,  C.  A.  Cain 
Esq.,  was  alone,  but  he  had  a  splendid  exhibit 
fully  worthy  of  the  1st  prize  awarded  to  it.  Of 
the  light  dessert  sorts,  the  very  best  were  King  of 
Tomkin's  County,  Charles  Boss  and  Rival 
while  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Emperor  Alexander  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
were  splendid  amongst  the  culinary    sorts. 

Competition  was  good  in  the  class  for  12 
dishes  of  Apples.  Here  Mr.  R.  Staward,  Pans- 
hanger  Gardens,  Hertford,  was  1st  with  a  mag- 
nificent collection.  His  dishes  of  Rival,  Gas- 
coyne's   Scarlet,    Charles    Ross   and    Peasgood's 


Nonsuch  were  perfect;  2nd,  G.  Miller,  Esq., 
Newberries,  Radlett  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Kidd),  who 
had  specially  good  dishes  of  Peasgood's  Non- 
such and  Rev.  W.   Wilks. 

C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  was  decidedly  the  better 
of  the  two  exhibitors  of  six  dishes  of  cooking 
Apples,  and  his  examples  of  The  Queen  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  very  fine;  2nd.  F. 
Moor,  Esq..  Wimbledon  Park.  C  A.  Cain, 
Esq.,  also  won  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  showing  beautifully  coloured 
fruits  of  ideal  size;  2nd.  Sir  W)i.  E.  Cain, 
Wargrave  Manor.  Wargrave  (gr.  Mr.  C  Moore), 
who  had  highly  coloured  Paroquet. 

The  two  exhibits  of  Pears  in  the  class  for 
18  dishes  made  quite  a  creditable  show. 
The  fruits  were  clean,  of  good  size  and  typical 
shape.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Sir  George 
W.  Truscott.  Oakleigh,  East  Grinstead  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  Booker),  who  had  ripe  dishes  of  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Durondeau  and  Princess ;  2nd,  C.  A. 
Cain.  Esq.,  who  showed  a  few  examples  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Conference  and  Charles 
Ernest. 

Lord  Hillinodon,  The  Wilderness,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Shelton),  had  the  best  nine  dishes 
of  dessert  Pears,  in  which  he  included  excellent 
examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Alex- 
ander Lucas  and  Durondeau;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Miller. 

Plums  and  Cherries. 

At  this,  the  end  of  the  season,  the  two  ex- 
hibits of  Plums  were  very  good.  C.  H.  Combe, 
Esq..  Cobham  Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Kemble)  was  first,  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Coe's  Violet  and  President;  2nd,  J.  A. 
Berners,  Esq..  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich 
(gr.    Mr.    W.    Messenger). 

There  were  no  Damsons  or  Morello  Cherries, 
but  three  dishes  of  autumn  Raspberries  were 
forthcoming,  and  of  these  the  best  was  Hailsham- 
berry,  shown  bv  F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  West  Hall, 
Byfleet   (gr.   Mr.   G.  Carpenter). 

The   County   Classes. 

Classes  were  arranged  for  competition 
amongst  growers  in  various  districts  of  the 
British  Isles  In  each  division  there  were  classes 
for  six  dishes  of  A,pples.  four  to  be  of  cooking 
and  two  of  dessert  varieties,  and  for  six  dishes 
of  dessert  Pears.  Generally,  the  competition 
was  disappointing,  tho  igh  as  a  rule  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  was  especially  good. 

In  the  class  for  Kent  growers,  J.  H.  London, 
Esq.,  Olantigh,  Wye  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Bond),  was  first 
for  both  Apples  and  Pears,  and  his  chief  dishes 
were  Rivil  and  Cox's  Orange  Apples  and  Duron- 
deau and  St.  Luke  Pears.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Leigh.  Yalding,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson),  was 
second    in    both    classes. 

Mr.  James  Kelly,  Claremont  Gardens,  Esher, 
was  first  for  Apples  and  second  for  Pears  in  the 
Surrey,      Sussex      and     Hants.  His     Apples 

were  splendid,  and  the  Pears  very  good. 
C.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  was  first  for  Peal's  and 
second  for  Apples,  and  his  exhibits  were  also 
very  ccnrmendabl ;.  The  competition  for  this 
district  was  very  good,  several  unplaced  collec- 
tions of  Apples  deserved  a  better  fate,  but  the 
prize-winning  dishes  were  of  unusual  excellence 

In  the  Gloucester,  Oxford.  Bucks.  Berks,  Beds, 
Herts  and  Middlesex  division,  J.  B.  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  Dropmore.  Bucks  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Page),  was 
first  for  Pears  and  second  for  Apples.  His  speci- 
mens of  Marguerite  Marillat  and  St.  Luke  Pears 
were  superb.  W.  Darby,  Esq.,  Knebworth, 
Herts,  was  first,  for  Apples. 

J.  A.  Bervehs,  Esq..  won  both  first  prizes  in 
the  Essex.  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hants 
and  Rutland  division,  with  superlative  collec- 
tions. Sir  Montague  Turnsr,  Bedfords,  Haver- 
ing, Romford,  was  second  in  both  classes. 

From  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire,  came  only  a  collection  of 
Apples  from  G.  C.  W.  FlTZWILLTAM,  Esq.,  Milton 
Park,  Peterborough  (gr.  Mr.  W.  D.  Green), 
which  deservedly  received  the  1st  prize. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Crcoms  Court,  Wor- 
cestershire (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilsrn),  the  only  ex- 


hibitor from  this  county  was  awarded  first 
prize   for   very    good  Apples  and    Peal's. 

Mrs.  A.  Wilson,  Tranby  Croft,  Yorkshire 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Earl),  was  the  only  exhibitor  in 
the  division  from  the  six  northern  counties,  and 
vss  awarded  both  first  prizes. 

Scotland  was  represented  by  only  a.  collection 
of  Apples  from  Major  C.  L.  Gordon.  Threave 
House,  Kirkcudbrightshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Duff) ; 
the  fruits  were  worthy  of  the  first  prize 
awarded   them. 

Ireland  \vas"better  represented,  for  there  were 
three  exhibits.  The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Co. 
Kilkenny  (gr.  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomalin),  won  both 
first  prizes.  His  Baron  Wolseley,  Wealthy  and 
Loddmgton  Apples,  and  Marguerite  Marillat 
Pears  were  superb.  Lady  Eva  Wyndham  Quin, 
Carrick-on-Suir  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Gamer),  was  second 
for    Apples. 

The  two  new  classes  open  to  amateurs 
possessing  .not  more  than  25  trees  did  not  pro- 
vide the  amount  of  competition  expected.  .Mr. 
Courtney  Fage.  Enfield,  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  cooking  Apiples  and  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  for  dessert  Apples.  The  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  in  the  dessert  class  was  won  by 
Mr.    L.    P.    Pulling,    Dorking. 

Affiliated  Societies  Class. 

The  Affiliated  Societies  class  induced  very  good 
competition,  and  the  general  quality  was  high. 
The  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Society  for  a  splendid 
effort.  Pears,  such  as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice,  Marie  Benoist  and  Conference 
were  particularly  tine.  Of  the  Apples,  Charles 
Ross.  Golden  Wonder  and  Allington  Pippin  "of 
the  dessert  sorts,  and  Bismarck,  Lord  Derby 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  of  the  cookers  were  ex- 
cellent. The  second  prize  of  a  Silver-Gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal  was  won  by  the  Wallington 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association,  which 
staged  splendid  cooking  and  highly  coloured 
dessert  Apples.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  the  Chelmsford  and  District  Gar- 
deners' Association. 

Single  Dish  Classes  :  Applss. 

The  customary  classes  for  six  fruits  each  01 
stipulated  varieties  were  included  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  competition  was  sufficiently  good 
to  justify  the  retention  of  the  names  of  the 
varieties  on  the  list,  though  exception  mi  ay  be 
made  with  the  Apples  St,  Edmund's  Pippin 
and  St.  Everard,  -which  for  many  years  past 
have  been  poorly  represented.  This  year  in  the 
class  for  the  former,  'there  were  only  two 
exhibits,  and  these  w-ere  of  such  poor  quality 
that  only  the  second  prize  was  awarded.  Witn 
St.  Everard,  the  quality  was  even  worse  and  no 
award  was  -made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Apples  were  really  excellent  and  there  was  good 
competition.  Judging  from  the  number  of  dishes 
shown,  Charles  Ross  is  the  most  popular  dessert 
variety,  as  seventeen  dishes  of  this  handsome 
fruit  were  exhibited.  Allington  Pippin  witfi 
fifteen  dishes,  came  second,  and  these  were  of 
very  high  quality.  Of  the  culinary  Apples, 
Lanes  Princj  Albert,  with  fifteen  dishes,  was 
the  most  numerous  and  Newton  Wonder,  with 
eleven  dishes,  was  second  in  order  of  popularity. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  any  comparisons 
from  the  exhibits  of  Pears,  but  there  were 
seven  dishes  each  of  Beurre  Hardy  and  Doyenne 
du   Cornice,  and  six  of  Conference. 

J.  H.  Louden  Esq.,  was  a  very  successful 
exhibitor  in  these  single-dish  classes  for  dessert 
Apples,  as  he  won  1st  prizes  with  Adams'  Pear 
main,  Allington  Pippin.  Egremont  Russet.  Cox'a 
Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Hindlip  and  Rival.  In  each 
case  there  was  strong  competition  and 
quality  was  especially  £ood. 

The  Earl  of  Bessborough  had  the  b 
dishes  of  Charles  Ross,  Barrack  Beauty  and 
Margil  (here  he  was  second,  no  first  1" 
awarded).  W.  B.  Wright.  Eso.,  Wallington, 
was  first  for  Glaygate  Pearmain.  The  besl  dish  of 
American  Mother  was  shown  bv  Lady  E\  \ 
Wyndham  Quin  and  W.  A.  Nightingale,  Esq., 
was  similarly  successful  with  Blenheim  Pippin. 
E.  W.  D\rley,  Esq.,  Bookham,  won  1st  prize 
with  brilliantly-coloured  fruits  of  James  Grieve 
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and  C.    Combe,    Esq.,    had   the   best   of   twelve 
dishes  of  Ribston  Pippin. 

The  class  for.  any  other  variety  of  dessert 
Apple  brought  fourteen  competitors.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  "for 
fine  fruits  of  Coronation,  J.  A.  Berners,  Esq., 
was  second  with  that  excellent  variety,  Elli- 
son's Orange,  and  J.  H.  Louden,  Esq.,  was 
third  with  King  of  the  Pippins. 

In  the  classes  for  cooking  Apples,  F.  C. 
Stoop,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Bismarck,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Edward  VI., 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Golden  Noble  and  Pott's 
Seedling. 

The  Church  Education  Corporation.  Goud- 
hurst,  Kent,  had  the  best  Bramley's  Seedling, 
while  C.  W.  Darlet,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
Ecklinville.  Showing  brilliant  fruits,  Mr.  W. 
Staward  won  1st  prize  for  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
and  with  immense,  good-shaped  fruits,  for  Peas- 
pood's  Nonsuch.  1st  prizes  were  also  won  by 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough  with  Grenadier; 
C.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  with  excellent  Lane's  Prince 
Albert;  J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  with  Lord 
Derby ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Kelly  with  beautifully- 
coloured  Mere  de  Menage;  Rev.  J.  Leigh  with 
Newton  Wonder,  and  J.  C.  W.  Fitzwii.i.iam. 
Esq.,  with  splendid  fruits  of  Warner's  King. 

J.  H.  Louden,  Esq.,  had  the  best  dishes  of 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  The  Queen,  and  the  best 
Stirling  Castle  were  shown  by  E.  W.  Darley, 
Esq. 

The  class  for  any  other  cooking  variety  brought 
fourteen  competitors,  of  which  the  best  was 
adjudged  to  Annie  Elizabeth,  shown  by 
G.  F.  "Marsh,  Esq.  ;  the  Eaul  of  Bessborough 
-was  second  with  Loddington.  and  J.  A. 
Berners,  Esq.,  third  -with  Cellini. 

Single    Dish    Classes  :    Pears. 

In  the  classes  for\  dessert  Pears  J.  A. 
Berners,  Esq..  was  first  for  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurre  Hardv,  Beurre  Superfin,  Conference, 
Easter  Beurre,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Glou  Morceau 
and  Josephine  de  Malines.         ,„,.,, 

J  B  Fortescue,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Beurre 
Perran  The  Earl  of  Coventry  excelled  with 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  C  H.  Combe.  Esq 
with  Beurre  Naighan.  With  beautiful  fruits  of 
Durondeau,  Mrs.  Helsham-.Iones  won  1st  prize 
and  C.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  with  Fondante 
d'Automne.  1st  prizes  were  also  won  by  E.  J. 
Holland.  Esq.,  with  Marie  Louise,  and  Major 
H    Cayzer  with  Winter  Nelis. 

In  the  class  for  any  other  variety  of  early 
Pear  there  were  eight  dishes  and  the  1st  prize 
was  'awarded  to  Mrs.  G.  Wilson  for  Beurre 
d'Amanlis.  and  Mr.  Stoop  was  second  with 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  though  Pitmaston  Duchess 
was  most  favoured  by  the  exhibitors.  In  the 
similar  class  for  late  Pears,  Mr.  Coombe  w-as 
first  with  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  and  E.  «. 
Turner,  Esq.,  with  Beurre  Baltet  Pere. 


REPLY. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

October  4.— The  Floral  Committee  met  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on  the  above  date.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  and  about  a  dozen 
novelties  were  submitted  for  consideration.  The 
following  awards  were  made. 

First-Class   Certificate. 

Seine  des  Bla?ics.—A  beautiful,  pure  white 
Japanese  variety  with  flowers  of  larger  size 
than  those  of  Roi  de  Blancs,  from  which  it  is  a 
sport.  It  is  classified  as  II.  i.e.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Norman   Davis,  Franfield. 

Commendation. 

Reaseheath  Bedder.—A  very  dwarf,  free- 
flowering  variety,  with  compact,  light  golden 
bronze  flowers,  borne  on  neat  little  plants  at 
15  inches  to  18  inohes  high.  Individual  blooms 
are  about  3i  inches  across.  The  Commendation 
was  given  to  the  variety  for  its  value  as  a 
bedding  plant.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Harding, 
Poole  Hall  Gardens,  Reaseheath,  Nantwich. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
showed  a  good  white,  October-flowering  sort, 
of  excellent  substance.  Mr.  Keith  Luxford, 
Harlow,  showed  a  few  interesting  varieties, 
notably  Harry  Thorpe,  Golden  Bronze,  Gold- 
finch, and  Red  Anemone. 


KOOI  STRAWBERRY. 
Mr.  Geo.  Kent,  Brocket  Gardens,  Hatfield, 
Herts,  writes:  "  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Ernest 
WiUoughby,  Brompton.  Yorks,  can  obtain 
Mdme.  Kooi  Strawberry  from  Mr.  R.  Hendrik- 
sen,  38.  South  Lane,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 
S.W.,  and  also  Amazone  and  Mdme.  Lefebre, 
if  he  so  wishes." 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


A  Bunch  of  Flowers:  H.  B.  According  to 
the  Code  of  Hides  for  Judging,  published 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  word 
"  bunch  "  does  not  imply  that  the  flowers 
composing  it  are,  or  must  necessarily  be,  1<ed 
together,  as  in  a  bouquet.  It  is  therefore 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  who 
cannot  le  disqualified  if  the  stalks  are  not 
tied. 

Arum  Lilies  :  Orlebar.  The  Arum  Lilies 
should  be  successful  if  kept  growing  slowly  in 
a  cool  house  for  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Afford  water  to  the  roots  carefully,  and  with- 
hold stimulants  of  all  kinds  until  the  plants 
have  made  plenty  of  roots.  If  they  have  been 
repotted  recently  they  should  find  plenty  of 
food  in  the  new  soil  until  the  roots  are  plenti- 
ful, after  which  period  they  may  be  forced 
gently  into  flower. 

Book:  0.  F.  Lawns  end  Greens,  by  T.  W. 
Sanders,  will  be  suitable  for  your  purpose. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  de- 
partment, price   4s.    3d.,   post  tree. 

Chrysanthemum  Disease:  Experienced.  The 
foliage  is  affected  with  rust  disease  caused 
by  tTredo  Chrysanthemi.  The  disease  may 
be  checked  by  spraying  the  plants  at  inter- 
vals during  the  time  they  are  making  their 
growth  with  a  solution  of  potassium-sulphide 
made  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  potassium-sul- 
phide (liver  of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  afterwards  making  this  up,  by  adding 
clear  water,  to  25  gallons.  All  the  diseased 
foliage  should  be  picked  off  and  burned- 

Cucumbers:  T.  D.  The  curled  and  generally 
inferior  fruits  on  your  Cucumber  plants  are 
due  to  a  check  of  some  kind,  most  probably 
resulting  from  low  temperature.  The  season 
has  not  been  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  such  crops  as  Cucumbers  under  glass, 
which  require  plenty  of  sunshine  and  heat. 

Failure  of  Grapes:  IF.  F.  The  Grapes  wiere 
so  badly  damaged  before  they  reached  us 
that  it  was  quhe  impossible  to  determine  the 
cause  of  failure. 

Fragrant  Roses. — Bev.  H.  P.  An  article, 
by  White  Bow.  dealing  with  fragrance  in. 
Roses,  was  published  in  Gard.  Chron., 
August  7.  1920,  p.  70.  Among  other  varie- 
ties .'specially  valuable  for  'cheir  fragrance 
the  author  gives— Mrs.  Bryce  Allan,  Mrs. 
George  Norwood,  Colcestria,  Gustav  Gruner- 
wald.  Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze,  Lady  Alice 
Stanley,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  Augustine 
Guinois'seau,  La  France  and  Mrs.  Llisha 
Hicks. 

Names  of  Fruits:  F.I.  Chelmsford  Wonder. 
P.  A.:  1,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch;   2,  Alf  riston ; 

3,  Tvler's  Kernel;  4.  Mere  de  Menage;  5,  out 
of  character;  7.  probably  Dutch  Mignonne. 
A  B.  Winter  Greening.— A.  ./.— 1,  Wood- 
cock; 2,  Norfolk  Beefing.— W.  .7— 1,  decayed; 
2,  decayed;  3,  Beurre  d'Amanlis.— T).  M.  T. 
Irish  Peach.— A.  A.  Apples:  1,  Wealthy;  2, 
Harvey's  Wiltshire   Defiance ,    3,   Wellington ; 

4,  Tvler's  Kernel ;  5,  Batchelor's  Glory ;  6. 
Dean's  Codlin;  Pears:  1,  Brockwork  Park; 
2,  Fondante  d' Automne.— F.  B.—l,  Stirling 
Castle;  2,  Bismarck:  3,  The  Queen;  4,  Lady 
Sudeley ;   5,    decayed ;   6,   Ross   Nonpareil. 

Names  of  Plants  ;  S.  H.  IT.  1,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum;  2,  Hibiscus  syriacus ;  3,  Salvia 
Sclarea ;  4,  Hieracium  aurantiacum  ;  5.  Poten- 
t  ilia  recta  macrantha:  6,  Senecio  tanguticus; 
7,    Pieris   japonica;     8,     Ruscus     aculeatus. — 


/.  W.  :  1,  Senecio  tanguticus;  2,  Boltonia 
sp. ;  3,  Scrophuiaria  aquatica  variegata;  4, 
Echinops  Ritro;  5,  Potentilla  recta  mac- 
rantha.— Bids  :  1,  Ailanthus  g.landulosus ;  2, 
Senecio  Clivorum ;  3,  Rudbeckia  laciniata 
nitida;  4,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora  var. — IT.  0.  : 
1,  send  flowers;  2,  Polygonum  sp. ;  3,  Chelone 
nemorosa;  4?  Hyssopus  officinalis. — T.  H.  :  1, 
Phytolacca  decandra;  2,  Muehlenbeckia  com- 
plexa  (the  Tomato  is  suffering  from  the  com- 
mon rust  disease). — S.  0.  :  Fuchsia  fulgens. 
./.  G.  V.  Ordinary  form  of  the  Field  Mint 
(Mentha  arvensis).  Tile  plant  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  but  the  leaves  are  too  hairy  to 
make  good  Mint  sauce.  The  plant  is  of  the 
easiest  cultivation  in  an  open  or  not  too 
shaded  a  position.  There  are  several  batter- 
flavoured  Mints  in  cultivation. 

Nectarines  Splitting  :  T.  P.  The  splitting 
ol  the  Nectarine  fruits  is  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions and  improper  watering  of  the  borders. 
After  a  period  of  sunless  weather  the  borders 
in  which  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
planted  under  glass  generally  need  a  good 
watering.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that 
because  the  weather  has  been  dull  am'd  cold 
the  borders  have  been  allowed  to  become  drier 
than  is  really  good  for  the  trees  carrying  crops 
of  swelling  fruits.  Advantage  is  then  taken 
of  a  brief  bright  period  to  thoroughly  water 
the  borders,  but  if  dull,  cold  weather  imme- 
diately follows,  transpiration  is  again  reduced 
and  the  excess  of  sap  finds  an  outlet  in  the 
splitting  or   bursting  of  the  fruits. 

Peach  and  Pear  Growths  Unhealthy:  A.  L. 
The  foliage  exhibits  a  condition  known  as 
"  yellows."  Your  proposal  to  add  lime  and 
manure  to  the  soil  should  be  followed;  rtie 
lime  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  Cherry 
irrees,  which  you  state  ha.ve  the  same  ten- 
dency to  yellowing  under  glass. 

Plums  for  a  North  Wall. — The  following 
Plums  may  be  planted  in  Devonshire  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Jefferson,  Kirks,  Grand  Duke,  Priinice  or 
Wales  and  Washington.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  good  drainage  must  be  provided, 
using  a  fair  amount  of  old  lime  rubble  in  the 
soil,  more  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil. 

Rose  Leaves  Disfigured  :  H.  T.  TV.  The 
Roses  are  affected  with  Black  spot  disease, 
caused  by  Actinonema  Rosae.  If  you  do  not 
object  to  the  foliage  being  disfigured,  spray 
the  leaves  with  Bordeaux  mixture  next  sea- 
son before  the  disease  appears.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  defoliation  often  caused  by  Black 
spot. 

Re-tirfing  a  Lawn:  Artillery.  We  cannot 
understand  from  your  letter  whether  you  in- 
tend to  place  the  new  turf- on  the  old.  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  dig  up 
such  perennial  weeds  as  you  mention,  as 
their  roots  are  very  persistent  and  would 
very  probably  appear  through  the  new  sward. 
The  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  you 
propose  to  apply  would  have  a  good  effect 
in  helping  to  suppress  weeds,  for  the  grass 
would  be  stimulated  and  in  time  crowd  out 
the  intruders. 

To  Colour  Hydrangeas  Blue:  K.  B.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  proprietary  preparation  known 
as  Cyanol  has  the  effect  of  causing  1  he 
flowers  of  Hydrangeas  to  assume  a.  blue  tint. 
Others  state  that  sulphate  of  iron  and  -t'um 
in  solution,  applied  to  the  roots,  has  the  same 
effect.  Ammonia-alum  is  used  by  some 
growers  for  this  purpose;  this  last  is  applied 
copiously  twice  a  week  at  a  strength  of  5  oz. 
in  one  gallon  of  water.  The  blue  colour  de- 
velops naturally  in  some  cases  and  especially 
in  plants  grown  near  the  coast,  but  it  is  al- 
ways found  tha':  the  tone  is  richer  when  the 
flowers  are  not  exposed  too  much  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 


Communications  Received. — W.  F.  H. — J.  H. — 
G.  8.  W.— E.  B.  A.— TV.  J.  M.—  W.  L.  L—  J.  M  — 
I.  D.  W.—J.  W. — G.  B. — C.  D—  M.  V.—  W.  R.  P. 
— L.  S.  A.— W.  F. — J.  A.— Dundagh— W.  0.  and 
Sons— J.  R.— T.  G.  K. — O.  C— A.  F.  and  S. — 
A.  C.  B—  R.  M—  W.  M.  R.— C.  W.  M—  A.  P.— 
E.   M.  B. 
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The  progress  of  the  investi- 

Fruit  Tree      gations    carried  out    at    the 

stocks.  East    Mailing    Experiment 

Station  on  stocks  of  fruit 
trees  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
contribution  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Station,  Mr.  R.  G.  Hatton,  to  the  Agricul- 
tural section  of  the  Cardiff  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  Our  readers  are  fami- 
liar with  the  work  which  has  been  done  toy 
Mr.  Hatton  and  his  colleagues  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sorting  out,  diagnosing,  describing 
and  propagating  Apple  and  Pear  stocks, 
and  they  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  also  under  investi- 
gation. The  broad  results  of  the  survey  of 
fruit-tree  stocks  are  that  commercial  stocks 
had  become  mixed  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Apples  the  old  terms  of  Paradise  and  Crab 
"had  in  large  measure  come  to  mean,  not 
types  of  special  rooting  or  other  character, 
but  merely  stocks  which  in  the  one  case  were 
propagated  toy  layers  and  in  the  other  from 
seed.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  observation 
of  characters  and  of  classification  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Hatton,  there  is  now  available  a 
series  of  Apple  stocks  ranging  from  those 
exhibiting  extreme  dwarfing  qualities  to 
those  possessed  of  remarkably  free-growing 
habit,  and  when  these  stocks  have  been 
tested  and  multiplied  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  grower  to  purchase  a  standard  instead 
of,  as  in  the  past,  a  very  variable  type  of 
stock.  The  idea  that  the  Crab  or  free  stock 
is  necessarily  a  free-growing  stock,  or  that 
the  so-called  Paradise  is  necessarily  a 
surface-rooting,  dwarfing  stock,  has  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  free-growing  stocks  may  be  found 
among  certain  types  of  "Paradise,"  and 
dwarfing     stocks     among     seedling     Crabs. 


As  with  Apple  stocks,  so  with  the 
Quince  stock  used  for  Pears,  a  number  of 
types  of  distinct  habit  of  growth  has  been 
isolated  and  described,  and  there  is  good 
promise  that  dwarfing  stocks  will  be  forth- 
coming which  will  spare  the  nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower  the  necessity  of  double- 
working  such  varieties  as  are  too  vigorous 
or  too  infertile  when  worked  directly  on  the 
Quince.  The  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to 
Plum  stocks  is  no  less  remarkable  than  is 
that  of  Apple  and  Pear  stocks.  Existing  Plum 
stocks  include  three  species  of  Plum — P. 
ddrnestica,  P-  cerasifera,  P.  institia — and 
exhibit' ten  different  types  of  root  system; 
these  are  being  used  with  greater  or  less 
discrimination  for  the  grafting  and  -budding 
of  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Almonds  and 
Apricots.  Other  stocks  in  common  use — 
Myrobolan,  St.  Julien  and  Black  Davas  are 
merely  seedlings  showing  wide  range  of 
variation.  The  so-called  Mussel  Plum  stock 
comprises  four  or  five  distinct  types  of  which 
only  one  bears  fruit  in  any  way  resembling 
the  "Mussel"  Plum.  Certain  Plums,  more- 
over —  Pershore,  Warwickshire  Drooper, 
Blaisdon  Red,  Kentish  Bush  and  Welling- 
ham  Gage — are,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
grown  on  their  own  roots.  Apart  from  the 
•valuable  results  which  must  come  from  the 
systematic  sorting  out  of  Plum  stocks,  there 
is  also  promise  that  a  dwarfing  stock  for 
Plums  will  ibe  discovered  and  brought  into 
use.  The  discovery  of  a  series  of  types, 
graded  with  respect  to  d-warfing  effect,  repre- 
sented a  first  step  in  the  East  Mailing  in- 
vestigations. The  next  step  was  to  test 
them  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field  in  order 
that  they  might  be  used  for  the  investigation  ' 
of  the  much-vexed  questions  of  the  influence 
of  stock  on  scion  and  of  scion  on  stock. 
Large  plantations  were  made  in  iqiS  and 
in  1919  in  six  different  districts,  and  already 
there  is  evidence  that  if  the  same  variety  of 
Apple  toe  worked  on  different  types  of  stock — 
e.g.,  the  very  dwarfing,  the  semi-dwarfing, 
the  vigorous  and  the  very  vigorous,  the 
scions  reflect  in  their  times  of  blooming  and 
their  rates  of  growth  the  character  of  the 
stock  on  which  they  are  grafted.  Thus  even 
a  strong  grower  and  slow  cropper  like  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling  may  be  curbed  in  its  growth 
and  brought  to  maturity  precociously  by 
grafting  it  on  the  very  dwarfing  stocks, 
while  a  weak-growing  precocious  variety, 
such  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  may  be 
strengthened  and  retarded  by  grafting  on 
the  more  vigorous  stock.  That  this  is  so 
is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Hatton  representing  the  percentage  of  trees 
blooming  at  two  years  of  age.  On  the  very 
dwarfing  stock  (type  IX.),  95  per  cent,  of 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  S7  p>er  cent,  of 
Bramley's  Seedling  blossomed  in  the  second 
year.  On  a  semi-dwarfing  type  of  stock 
the  percentages  were  respectively  30  and  34  ; 
on  a  vigorous  type,  5  per  cent-  and  o  per 
cent.  Similarly,  measurements  of  weight 
and  length  of  growth  produced  show  remark- 
ably clearly  the  influence  of  the  stock;  a 
Bra-nley's  Seedling  on  a  dwarfing  stock,  at 
two  years  of  age,  weighed  5  oz.  and  grew  27 
inches,  whereas  on  a  vigorous  stock  it 
weighed  10  oz.  and  grew  33  inches.  Equally 
interesting  is  the  evidence  that  the  scion  in- 
fluences the  stock ;  for  example,  that  the 
vigour  of  a  Bramley's  Seedling  imparts 
itself  to  some  extent  to  a  weak-root  system 
like  that  of  the  French  Paradise.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  British  commercial 
fruit  "growers  that  they  are  co-operating 
heartiJy  with  Mr.  Hatton  and  his  colleagues 
in  this  work,  which  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance no  less  to  the  commercial  grower 
han  to  the   scientific   horticulturist. 


Trial  of  Sweet  Peas  at  Wisley -The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  intends  to  carry  out  a 
trial  of  Sweet  Peas  during  the  next  three  years, 
taking  the  various  colour  sections  in  succession, 
and  including  both  Spencer  and  grandiflora 
types.  The  latter  are  included  at  the  desire  of 
many  Fellows  who  appreciate  their  stronger 
scent  and  more  regular  form.  In  11)21  the 
trial  will  be  of  blue,  lavender,  lilac,  mauve,  and 
purple  shades  only,  including  the  fancy, 
marbled,  striped  and  flaked  varieties  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Classification, 
where  any  of  the  foregoing  shades  are  involved. 
Varieties  for  trial  should  he  sent  to  the  Director, 
R.H-S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripey,  Surrey. 

Birmingham's  Public  Parks. — The  Corpora- 
tion of  Birmingham  possesses  no  fewer  than  30 
parks,  43  recreation  grounds  and  19  open  spaces, 
a  total  area  of  2,116  acres  as  compared  with 
only  448  acres  in  1903.  Considerably  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  Corporation  in  the  purchase  of  land  for 
parks  and  open  spaces  and  about  £1,000  _is  paid 
each  year  in  rents  for  the  same  purpose.  No 
fewer  than  635  of  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
have  been  given  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  city 
by  Birmingham  citizens  and  public  men.  Bir- 
mingham's first  park,  that  of  Aderley  at  Saltley, 
dates  back  to  1856  and  was  a  gift  of  the  Right. 
Honourable  C.  "B.  Aderley,  afterwards  Lord 
Norton  and  others. 

The  Papaw  Fruiting  at  Kew.— For  the  first 
time  for  a  number  of  years  Papaw  fruits  are 
to  be  seen  at  Kew.  The  finest  plant  is  raised 
above  the  water-level  in  the  centre  of  the 
Victoria  ngia  tank,  and  it  has  three  full- 
sized  fruits.  At  present  these  have  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  dark-green,  elongated 
Vegetable  Marrows,  and  viewed  from  the 
path,  appear  10  inches  long  and  as  much  in 
girth.  In  an  ad'joining  structure  there  is  a 
second  plant,  growing  amongst  the  collection 
of  tropical  economic  plants,  which  has  recently 
set  several  fruits.  These  are  only  an  inch1  or  so 
long,  and  are  at  right  angles  to  the  stout,  fleshy 
stem,  but,  if  all  goes  well,  they  will,  later, 
hang  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the  older 
fruits.  The  smaH,  -greenish-yellow  flowers 
are  freely  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  large- 
lobed  leaves,  but  some  difficulties  seem  to 
'attend  their  fertilisation  under  glasshouse 
cultivation,  otherwise  fruiting  would  be  more 
common.  The  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya),  a 
native  of  tropical  America,  is  common  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  East,  where  its  great 
value  lies  in  the  properties  of  the  leaves  to 
render  fresh  meat  wrapped  in  them  tender  in 
a  short  time.  It  is  even  said  that  merely  to 
hang  aanimal  food  in  the  trees  makes  it  tender. 
When  ripe  the  fruit  becomes  brownish-yellow 
in  colour  and  is  "  palatable  when  eaten  with 
sugar,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  the  flavour 
of  Apricots;  when  the  half-grown  fruit  is 
properly  pickled,  it  is  but  little  inferior  to 
pickled   Mango." 

Trial  of  Roses  at  Bagatelle.— The  Curator  of 
the  Rosary  at  Bagatelle  informs  us  that  there 
will  be  a  trial  of  new  Roses  as  usual  during 
1921-22.  It  is  requested  that  the  plants  sent 
for  trial  should,  if  possible,  be  pot  specimens 
and  at  least  five  plants  of  each  variety  should 
be  included,  giving  their  origin,  parentage  and 
any  special  treatment  that  may  be  required  for 
the  particular  variety.  The  plants  should  be 
despatched  so  as  to  reach  Bagatelle  before  April 
15,  1921.  The  trial  will  be  conducted  in  the 
public  Rose  garden  and  will  extend  until  the 
month  of  October  of  the  second  year,  to  enable 
the  jury  to  study  the  merits  of  the  varieties 
during  two  full  seasons.  Plants  sent  for  trial 
should  be  addressed  to —  Roseraio  de  Bagatelle 
a-u  Bois  de  Boulogne,  en  gare  de  Neuilly-Porte- 
Maillot-Paris. 

Thames  Lock-keepers'  Gardens.— All  lovers 
and  frequenters  of  the  Thames  are  aware  that, 
the  beauty  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  houses 
of  the  lock-keepers  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
derived  from  a  trip  up  or  down  the  river. 
As  an  encouragement,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  offers  prizes  annually  for  the  best  kept 
lurk-keepers'  uar.l.-ns.  and  lor  the  purpose  of  this 
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competition  the  river  is  divided  into  sections. 
The  list  of  awards  for  1920  has  now  been  pub- 
lished, and  from  it  we  gather  that  first  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  the  keepers  of  the  locks  at 
Pinkhill,  Abingdon,  Sonning  and  Eoniney;  and 
second  prizes  to  those  in  charge  of  Shifford, 
Mapledurhani,  Temple,  and  Old  Windsor  locks; 
while  the  champion  prize — Sir  Reginald  Han- 
son's Challenge  Cup — has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
E.  E.  Slight,  of  Sonning  Lock. 

The  Canadian  Fruit  Crop.— The  fruit  crops  in 
Canada  are  plentiful,  but  growers  are  experi- 
encing a  difficulty  in  marketing  their  produce, 
owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  to 
high  freight  charges.  In  certain  districts  pack- 
ages and  carriage  are  so  costly,  compared  with 
the  prices  realised  for  the  fruit,  that 
some  Peach  orchards  have  been  opened 
to  those  who  will  gather  and  take  away 
the  fruit  at  their  own  expense.  In  the  Anna- 
polis Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  standard  barrels  for 
Apples  can  be  obtained  at  an  average  price  of 
75c.  (about  3s.  10d.),  while  in  Ontario  growers 
are  unable  to  secure  barrels  at  double  that 
figure.  Annapolis  Valley  fruit  is  sold  almost 
wholly  in  the  old  country,  and  a  minimum 
price  is  guaranteed  which  gives  a  moderate 
profit. 

Legacy  to  a  Gardener. — The  late  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Keller,  of  Gothland  Villa,  Sandown,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  of  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Eoad. 
S.W.,  who  died  on  May  31,  left  .£500  to  his 
gardener.  Mr.  John  Bryant,  if  still  in  his  ser- 
vice and  not  under  notice,  but  if  he  should 
have  predeceased  him  this  legacy  is  to  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Bryant's  widow. 

"  Damping-off  "  Disease.— Tomato  growers  in 
the  Lea  Valley  have  experienced  a  serious  loss 
through  the  damping-off  of  their  Tomato  seed- 
lings. The  complaint  has  been  investigated  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Bewley,*  who  found  thai  sterilisa- 
tion of  the  soil  by  heat  or  formaldehyde  proved 
the  most  effective  method  of  control.  The 
method  employed  for  sterilisation  by  formalde 
hyde  is  a  very  simple  one ;  the  pots  or  boxes  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  are  soaked  in  a 
2  per  rent,  formaldehyde  solution  made  by 
adding  one  gallon  of  commercial  formaldehyde 
(40  per  cent,  formaldehyde)  to  40  gallons  of 
water.  When  the  boxes  are  dried  and  the 
odour  of  the  chemical  has  passed  off,  the  recep- 
tacle may  be  used.  The  soil  is  sterilised  e'ther 
in  the  seed  boxes  or  in  a  heap ;  by  the  former 
method  formaldehyde  solution  is  poured  on 
until  the  soil  is  saturated!,  about  a  pint  of 
solution  being  necessary  for  every  5  lb.  of 
soil.  The  boxes  are  covered  with  glass  for  48 
hours  to  keep  in  the  vapour;  after  this  period 
the  covers  are  removed  and  the  soil  is  allowed 
to  dry.  Tile  soil  may  be  sterilised  in  a  heap 
by  saturating  it  with  the  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion, covering  it  subsequently  with  sacking  for 
48  hours  and  allowing  it  to  become  dry  before 
use.  Some  valuable  cultural  hints  are  given 
for  the  control  of  the  disease.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  thinly,  and  it  was  found  that  when 
they  were  covered  with  sand,  the  number  of 
diseased  seedlings  was  reduced  by  20  per  rent 
Watering  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  is  re- 
commended as  being  preferable  to  mid-day 
watering,  and  the  best  system  is  to  stand  the 
seed  boxes  in  a  shallow  tray  con'ainng  water 
and  allow  the  moisture  to  rise  bv  capillary  at- 
traction. The  disease  is  favoured  by  mofst  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  stagnant  conditions,  the 
houses  must  be  ventilated  carefully. 

Saying  it  with  Flowers— Tremendous  efforts 
are  being  made  in  the  United  States  of  America 
to  increase  the  sales  of  cut  flowers,  and  one 
particular  aim  of  the  campaigners  is  to  in- 
duce people  to  pay  compliments  in  flowers  in- 
stead of  by  means  of  formal  birthday  and  simi- 
lar greetings.  The  American  horticultural 
trade  papers  show  that  much  time,  money  and 
ingenuity  are  being  expended  in  advertising  and 
popularising  the  movement.  Possibly  .f  a 
similar  movement   existed   in  the  United  King- 
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dom  the  flower  markets  of  the  country  would 
have  cleared  out  their  stocks  each  day  during 
the  past  fortnight,  instead  of  experiencing  low 
prices  and  much  "  carry  over." 

Dumping  Dutch  Bulbs  in  the  United 
States. — The  members  of  the  Florists'  Club 
of  Boston  have  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  sale  of  Dutch  bulbs  by  auction  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  being  unfair  to 
those  who  pay  high  prices  early  in  the  season. 
They  also  agreed  to  request  all  other  horti- 
cultural clubs  to  refuse  to  buy  bulbs  next 
season  unless  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation decides  to  eliminate  this  unfair  prac- 
tice. 

Covent  Garden  Porters. — In  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  the  porters  of  Covent  Garden  put 
forward  claims  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  for 
the  carriage  of  goods,  and  to  make  this  apply 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Floral  Hall.  An 
agreement  has  been  concluded  with  the  im- 
porters at  the  Floral  Hall,  through  the  Dock, 
Wharf,  Riverside  and  General  Workers'  Union, 
whereby  the  porters  receive  an  increase  of  from 
100  to  150  per  cent.  Outstanding  claims  are 
to  be  negotiated  with  another  set  of  employers. 
These  include  the  application  of  the  Floral  Hall 
rates  to  all  other  porters,  and  a  claim  for  the 
permanent  men  of  a  44-hour  week  and  £i  8s. 
weekly  minimum.  Altogether  2,500  men  are 
involved. 

The  Land  Union  and  the  Agriculture  Bill. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Land  Union, 
specially  convened  recently  to  consider  the  Agri- 
culture Bill,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed:— "That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  of  the  Land  Union,  it  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  great  agricultural  industry  if  the 
Agriculture  Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form  ; 
and  that,  unless  drastic  amendments  are  made 
to  the  Bill  during  the  Report  Stage  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  third  reading  should  be  ( p- 
posed." 

Gift  of  a  Park  to  Canada.— The  late  Canon 
Frederick  Charles  Smith,  of  Hellingly,  Sussex, 
who  died  on  June  19,  bequeathed  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  province  of 
Alberta,  Canada,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Grand!  Prairie,  Alberta,  for  a  public  park, 
to  be  forever  "a  sanctuary  for  man,  bird  and 
beast." 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  London  Parks.— It  is 
a  pleasant  sign  of  peaceful  times  that  exhibi- 
tions of  Chrysanthemums  are  being  held  at  the 
London  County  Council  parks.  Such  exhibi- 
tions are  now  open  at  Battersea  Park,  Victoria 
Park   and  Waterlow   Park. 

Potassic  Fertilisers— According  to  The 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  «f  Agriculturi  for 
October,  the  three  pre-war  potassic  fertilisers- 
sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash  and 
kainit,  are  all  available.  The  qualities  are  at 
least  as  good  as  before  the  war,  and  some  of 
the  French  muriate  is  better  than  the  pre-war 
material.  The  potash  in  pre-war  muriate  was 
usually  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  of  pure 
potash  (K5  0),  while  that  in  the  Alsatian 
muriate  is  equivalent  to  50-60  per  cent,  of  pure 
potash.  For  Potatos  and  Tomatos  under  glass, 
sulphate  of  potash  is  probably  preferable  to 
muriate  of  potash. 

Severe  Hailstorm  in  Rhode  Island. — Advices 
from  America  show  that  many  of  the  numerous 
market  growers  who,  have  extensive  glass- 
houses in  and  around  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  from  hail 
during  the  middle  of  September.  Although  the 
stonm  was  only  of  fifteen  minutes  duration  and 
occurred  chiefly  in  the  western  district,  it 
caused  damage  to  the  value  of  over  1,000.000 
dollars.  The  largest  Rose  growing  establish- 
ment in  the  state  had  every  square  of  glass 
broken,  and  the  Roses  laid  flat  on  the  beds; 
the  damage  to  this  establishment  is  estimated 
at  250,000  dollars.  At  Mr.  E.  L.  Nock's  Orchid 
nursery  the  houses  were  cleared  of  glass,  the 
plants  badly  damaged  and  entirely  denuded  of 
flower  and  buds  ;  the  damage  is  assessed  at  not 
less    than    40.000    dollars.      In    another    place 


200,000  Pansy  plants  were  destroyed  and  glass 
broken  to  the  value  of  10,000  dollars.  Many 
other  establishments  were  datmaged,  the  loss 
varying  from  100  to  25,000  dollars.  No  hail 
stonm  of  such  severity  has  been  recorded  in  the 
Providence    district   since   the   autaimn   of    1869. 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Bedding  Plants  in  the 
London  Parks.— The  surplus  bedding  plants  at 
.he  London  County  Council  parks  and  gardens 
will  be  distributed  to  the  public  to-day  (Satur- 
day, October  16).  Persons  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  distribution  should  make  personal 
application  at  the  parks  or  gardens.  The  dis- 
tribution will  be  made  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Plants  will  not;  be  handed 
to  children  under  the  age  of  14  unless  they 
present  a   note   from  their  parents  or  teachers. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week- 
Monday,  October  18:  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Floral  Committee  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand;  General  Committee  meeting  at 
the  British  Florists'  Federation  offices,  35, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  at  6  p.m. — Tuesday, 
October  19 :  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet  at  noon,  at  3  p.m.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle  will  lecture  on  "Plants  of  Interest  at 
the  Exhibition";  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
Annual  Meeting  at  35,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy-five 
Years  Ago. — Productive  Peach  Trees. — It  has 
been  stated  by  an  excellent  practical  gardener 
and  writer  on  horticulture  that,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Peach  tree,  one  fruit  for  every 
square  foot  of  surface  is  sufficient;  a  very 
judicious  observation,  in  which  I  fully  concur. 
If  healthy  and  vigorous  trees,  together  with 
fruit  of  large  size  and  good  flavour,  be  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  I  think  no  better  advice  can  be 
given.  Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  find  these 
desired  requisites  combined  where  trees  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  a  greater  proportion  of  fruit ;  for 
instance,  in  the  current  year  (which  has  been 
more  than  usually  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  most  delicious  wall-fruit), 
I  have  had  an  immense  crop  of  Peaches,  and  of 
moderately  large  size,  which  have  ripened'  well, 
but  the  flavour  was  greatly  inferior  to  what  it 
has  been  in  other  years.  I  attribute  this  de- 
terioration in  flavour  to  the  absence  of  solar 
heat,  in  conjunction  with  long-continued,  ex- 
cessively wet  weather.  On  a  cold,  open  wall, 
of  nine  feet  in  height,  I  have  a  Peach  tree  that 
extends  over  a  surface  of  279  superficial  feet, 
which  produced  5C^,  or  more  than  47  dozen, 
Peaches.  The  greater  number  of  these,  cer- 
tainly, were  small ;  yet  many  of  them  measured 
9t  inches  in  circumference.  I  also  cut  away, 
as  thinnings,  1,400,  or  116  dozen,  Peaches. 
Last  year,  1,844,  on  the  same  tree,  when  I  had 
fewer  in  number,  viz.  35  dozen,  or  420  Peaches, 
the  difference  in  size  was  very  perceptible;  some 
of  the  largest  measuring  10J  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  flavour  also  was  of  the  first 
order.  They  were  also  considerably  earlier,  the 
first  having  ripened  on  August  24  and  the  hist 
on  September  18;  whilst,  this  year,  I  only  got 
the  first  on  September  13.  and  the  last  on 
October  8,  which  shows  the  present  year  to  be 
nearly  three  weeks  later  than  the  last.  But 
the  greater  number  of  Peaches  that  ever  this 
tree  produced,  in  one  season,  was  in  the  year 
1842,  when  I  allowed  it  to  carry  about  600,  or 
50  dozen.  Many  of  these  were  of  large  size, 
they  all  ripened  well,  and  were  of  excellent 
flavour;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  1842  was  a 
good  year  for  fruit  in  general,  being  the  hottest 
and  longest  summer  we  have  experienced  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  Notwithstanding  this 
tree's  productiveness,  it  does  not  appear  dimin- 
ished in  health  and  vigour;  it  has  been  planted 
about  nine  years.  The  border,  which  is 
planted  with  Strawberries,  is  low  and  flat;  it  is- 
10  feet  in  width,  and  little  trouble  has  been 
bestowed  on  its  formation,  having  never  been 
drained.  The  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  clayey, 
and  is  about  14  inches  in  depth.  The  subsoil 
is  a  retentive  clay. — W.  Boardman,  Fallowfield* 
near  Manchester.  Gard.  Chron.,  October  18* 
1845. 
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Water  Plants. 
The  writer  of  this  book*  approached  the 
study  of  Water  Plants  "  with  the  hope  that  the 
consideration  of  this  lirr.ited  group  might  im- 
part some  degree  of  precision  to  my  own  misty 
ideas  of  evolutionary  processes."  On  the  as- 
sumption that  aquatic  Angiospernis  are  derived 
from  terrestrial  ancestors,  which  have  adopted 
the  water  habit  at  various  times  subsequent  to 
their  first  appearance  as  flowering  plants,  the 
hydrophytes  represent  a  group  for  whose  history 
there  is  a  generally  accepted  foundation.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  in  the  first 
three  the  writer  marshals  the  facts  of  struc 
ture,  development,  life-history  and  function, 
which  she  has  gleaned  from  a  detailed  study  of 
the  literature  and  from  personal  observation ; 
in  the  fourth  and  last  part  she  discusses  the 
bearing  of  these  facts  on  theories  of  phylogeny, 
evolution   and   natural   selection. 

Part  I.,  entitled  Water  Plants  as  a  Biological 
Group,  includes  a  series  of  chapters  dealing 
with  the  life-history  of  typical  groups,  namely, 
the  Alismaceae,  the  Water  Lilies,  the  Hydro- 
charitacea,  the  Pond-weeds,  the  Duck-weeds. 
Ceraitophyllum,  the  XJtricularias,  the  Podos- 
temaceae,  and  the  Marine  Angiospernis ;  this 
forms   the  largest  section    of   the  book. 

In  Part  II.  the  Vegetative  and  Reproductive 
Organs  of  Water  Plants  are  considered  gener- 
ally. Successive  chapters  deal  with  leaf-types 
and  heterophylly,  the  anatomy  of  submerged 
leaves,  the  structure  of  aquatic  stems,  the 
aerating  system,  the  root,  vegetative  reproduc- 
tion and  wintering;  the  flowers  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  environment,  and  the  fruit,  seeds 
and  seedlings.  The  early  Lamarckian  idea  that 
the  submerged  type  of  leaf  represents  a  direct 
response,  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  to  the 
medium,  is  rejected  in  favour  of  the  view, 
primarily  due  to  Goebel,  that  it  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  juvenile  form.  The  author  suggests 
that  for  the  old  conception  of  heterophylly,  as 
induced  by  aquatic  life,  we  should  substitute 
the  idea  that  such  a  difference'  between  the 
juvenile  and  mature  forms  of  leaf  as  would 
render  the  former  well  suited  to  life  in  water, 
has  been  in  many  cases  one  of  the  necessarv 
preliminaries  to  the  migration  from  land  to 
water. 

Part  III.  deals  with  the  physiological  condi- 
tions of  plant,  life  in  water.  The  problems 
which  a  water  plant  has  to  solve,  in  connection 
with  its  assimilation  and  respiration,  differ 
widely  from  those  which  confront  a  land  plant: 
oxygen  is  a  rare  and  precious  commodity,  and 
no  plant  can  be  a  successful  aquatic  unless  it 
has  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate  oxvgen 
supply  or  for  husbanding  it  when  obtained. 
Hence  the  elaborate  aerating  system  which 
characterises  the  water  plant.  The  idea  that 
submerged  plants,  being  able  to  absorb  water 
over  their  entire  surface,  hare  dispensed  with 
the  transpiration  current  from  root  to  leaf, 
which  is  universal  among  land  plants,  is 
shown  to  be  erroneous  by  citntion  of  experi- 
ments by  various  workers.  Water  plants  de- 
pend partly  on  the  soil  in  which  they  root  for 
saline  matters,  and  perhaps  also  for  part  of 
their  supply  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  state- 
ment that  "  Those  plants  which  can  tolerate 
peaty  water  enjoy  the  grent  advantage  of  free- 
dom from  the  ravages  of  water-snails,"  may 
have    a   horticultural    significance. 

Part  IV.  is  entitled  Tile  Study  of  Water 
Plants  from  the  Phvlogenetic  and  Kvolufinnarv 
Standpoints.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
Wate-  Plants  is  regarded  as  affording  some 
support,  to  Dr.  Guppy's  "  Differentiation 
Theory"  and  Dr.  Willis's  "Law  of  Age  and 
Area."  In  discussing  the  theory  of  the  aquatic 
origin  of  the  Monocotyledons  as  a  class,  the 
author  regards  as  misleading  the  view  that'  thev 
nre  a  decadent  race  which  has  been  preserved 
by  retreating  into  the  water;  and  draws  atten- 

•Water  Pl«„t,:  A  Stuia  «1  Aquntle  Anotoipermn.  Bv 
Aenw  Arbor,  D.Sc,  F.I..S.     8vo.  p.p..  ivl,  «6.  with  frontls- 


tion  to  the  fact  that  the  numerical  preponder 
ance  of  aquatic  Monocotyledonous  families,  as 
compared  with  Dicotyledonous,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  group  in  general, 
but  upon  the  existence  of  a  number  of  closely 
allied,  small,  purely  hydrophytic  families  of 
world-wide  distribution.  The  great  majority  of 
Monocotyledons  are  not  aquatic.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  Dr.  Willis's  work  on  Podostem- 
aceae,  the  great  variety  and  marked  specific 
differentiation  in  which  he  regards  as  impossible 
of  explanation  by  "  Natural  Selection,"  as  they 
cannot  be  explained  as  adaptational.  Dr.  Arber 
points  out  that  though  Willis's  observations 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  Natural  Selection,  con- 
sidered as  the  originator  of  specific  types,  they 
afford  important  negative  evidence  for  the  im- 
portance of  Natural  Selection  in  the  develop- 
ment of  adaptation,  as  we  have  here  a  case 
of  the  absence  of  Natural  Selection  associated 
with  the  absence  of  special  adaptations. 

The  last  chapter  briefly  discusses  the  relation 
of   Water   Plants   to   the    "  Law    of    Loss  "    in 


ORCHID  NOTES   AND  GLEANINGS. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  COLMANIANA 
ILLUSTRIS. 

The  hardsome  form  of  this  hybrid,  with  its 
bright  mauve  flowers  and  deep  claret  lip, 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  MoBean,  Cooks- 
bridge,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
mee'ring  on  September  7,  was  the  darkest  form 
of   this  useful  hybrid  yet  shown. 

The  parentage  given  was  L.-C.  callistoglossa 
X  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  which  accords  with 
that  in  Sander's  List  of  Orchid  Hybrids  and 
some  other  publicaticns.  But  the  original  de- 
scription cf  L.-C.  Colmaniana  in  Gard.  Chron. 
Sept.  29,  1900,  p.  240,  gives  the  parentage  as 
L.-C.  Arnoldiana  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  being 
the  record  of  the  plant  by  the  original  raisers, 
Messrs.  Sander.  The  only  question  was  the 
identity  of  L.-C.  Arnoldiana,  which  the  Orchid 
Committee  decided  was  a  form  of  L.-C.  eximia 
when  giving  it  a  First-class  Certificate  on  Tune 
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Fig.  87. — vuilstekeara  memoria  Joseph  charleswohth. 
R.H.S.    First-Class  Certificate.  Oct.  5,    1920.       (See  p.  183.) 


evolution ;  a  theory  which  the  author  has  re- 
cently developed  elsewhere.  The  expression  in 
dicates  the  general  rule  that  a  structure  or 
organ,  once  lost  in  the  course  of  phylogeny,  can 
never  be  regained;  if  the  organism  has  occasion 
subsequently  to  replace  it,  it  must  be  con- 
structed afresh.  As  an  illustration,  evidence  is 
produced  to  show  that  the  lamina  of  the 
Monocotyledonous  leaf  is  not  comparable  to  the 
net-veined  blade  of  the  Dicotyledon,  but  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  petiole.  There  is 
nothing  to  correspond  with  the  lamina  of  the 
Dicotyledon. 

The  text  is  followed  by  an  alphabetical  list, 
occupying  more  than  sixty  pages,  of  the  more 
important  books  and  memoirs  bearing  on  the 
study  of  aquatic  Angiospernis.  There  are  also 
an  index  to  the  bibliography  and  a  general 
index.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  are  clear  and  helpful. 
The  author  has  chosen  a  subject  of  special  in- 
terest and  has  treated  it  in  a  capable  and  in- 
teresting manner.       A.  H.  1}. 


9,    1891,   and    as   such    it    is    recorded    in   the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  List  of  Awards. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  few  plants 
of  L.-C.  Arnoldiana  in  Messrs.  Sander's  collec- 
tion were  not  L.C.-  callistoglossa,  audi  the 
question    is  how  did    the  complication  arise? 

In  1915  Baron  Schroder  showed  L.-C.  Ivan- 
hoe  (C.  Dowiana.  x  L.-C.  eximia),  the  darkest 
forms  of  which  resembled  L.-C.  Colmaniana 
illustris. 

CATTLEYA  MIRA  VAR.  THE  PRINCE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  October 
5,  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black  showed  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Rhoda  and  C. 
Dowiana  aurea,  under  the  name  of  C.  The 
Prince,  and  it  appeared  in  the  report  on  p. 
184.  under  that  name.  Reference  to  our  pub- 
lished list,  however,  shows  that  it  was  pre- 
viously recorded  for  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman. 
Bart.,  as  Cattleya  Mira,  and  thus  Messrs  Florv 
and  Black's  plant  becomes  variety  The  Prince. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

I!)  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  I.tsaght,  Esq., 
Castkfnitl,  Chepstow. 
Epidendrum.— The  various  members  of  this 
genus  vary  considerably,  from  those  with  well- 
delined  pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  E.  eiliare,  to 
others  which  possess  long,  flexuose  stems.  This 
latter  group  embraces  a  number  of  horticul- 
tural merit,  such  as  E.  radicans,  E.  xanthinum. 
E.  evectum,  E.  Wallisii,  E.  O'Brienianum,  It. 
Boundii  and  E.  kewensis.  The  long,  slender 
stems  are  useful  for  covering  walls  and  pillars 
in  Orchid  houses  and  the  ordinary  plant  stove. 
For  covering  walls,  a  long,  narrow  box  may  lie 
used  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  but  in  a  moisf 
warm-house,  where  the  wall  is  sprayed  occa- 
sionally, the  aerial  roots  will  soon  become  a  - 
tached  to  the  brickwork.  The  box  should  be 
filled  one-half  its  depth  with  drainage  material, 
and  lumps  of  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre  provide  a 
suitable  compost.  The  steins  should  lie  planted 
fairlv  closely  together.  These  E pi d>en drums 
also  "make  good  pol  plants,  and  to  secure  a 
large  specimen  abou'  ten  stems  should  be 
placed  in  a  pot  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Annual  propagation  must  be  resorted  to,  to 
maintain     a     healthy      stock.  Occasionally 

numbers  of  side  shoots  are  produced,  and  when 
these  develop  roots  they  may  be  removed  and 
potted,  placing  several  in  one  pot.  Specimens 
that  have  become  too  all  may  have  two  feet 
or  so  of  their  top  growths  removed.  If  five  or 
six  of  these  shoots  are  arranged  near  the  edge 
of  a  O-inch  pot.  and  kept  syringed  for  .>  week 
or  two  until  established,  they  will  finally  de- 
velop into  good  specimens.  Hake  the  stems 
secure  by  tying  them  to  thin,  green  stakes. 
Arrange  the  "plants  in  the  Cattleya  house,  or  a 
shaded  part  of  the  plant  stove;  when  grown  in 
the  latter  house,  a  close  watch  must  be  kepi  i  i 
thrips,  which  often  attack  the  young  shoots, 
E.  Endresii  and  E.  Armstrongii  are  two  charm 
ing  Orchids;  both  are  dwarf  growing  plants, 
and  may  be  grown  in  the  intermediate  house. 
They  should  be  repotted  when  the  new  ^Ihm.Is 
are  a  few  inches  hi'-'h.  in  a  mixture  of  prat  ami 
Sphagnum-moss.  E.  Endresii  is  a  somewhat 
rare  plant;  it  is  very  free-flowering,  which  per- 
haps accounts  for  its  disappearance.  Weak 
shoo's  should  have  the  flower  scapes  removed 
directly  they  form,  otherwise  the  planl  will 
suffer.  All  the  members  of  this  section  of 
Epidendrum  should  be  kept  more  or  less  moist 
at  the  roots  throughout  the  year;  they  possess 
no  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  slems  cannot  with- 
stand  long  periods   of  drought. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

'     By    Sidney    Lego,    Gardener   to  "the    Dowager    T.adt 
Ncndurnholme,    Wafter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Hyacinths. — Suitable  varieties  of  Hyacinths 
may  be  planted  now.  A  light,  rich  soil  is 
preferable;  it  should  be  of  good  depth  and 
well  drained.  Procure  good  bulbs  and  plant 
them  6  inches  deep  anil  the  same  distance 
apart.  Arrange  them  broadly  in  distinct  shades 
of  colour  to  obtain  a  fine  effect. 

Astilbe  (syn.  Hoteia)  japonica.— This  Spiraea 
is  a  useful,  early-summer  flowering  plant  for 
shady  borders.  A  rich,  open  soil  is  conducive 
to  good  results.  Strong  clumps  may  lie  planted 
now  and  the  stock  may  be  increased  by  divi- 
sion at  this  season. 

Kniphofia  aloides. — This  brilliant  Lilywort  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  north.  Cool  conditii  as 
delay  and  prolong  the  flowering  period,  and 
bold  groups  are  enhanced  by  autumnal  leaf- 
colourings.  The  variety  serotina  blooms  even 
later  and  makes  a  pleasing  display  in  the  fore- 
ground of  Bamboos  Division  is  best  per- 
formed in  spring,  and  intended  sites  for  plant- 


ing should  be  thoroughly  trenched  and   heavily 
manured  at  this  season. 

Androsace. — A  surface-dressing  of  peaty  soil 
and  s:one  chips  will  encourage  the  formation  of 
roots  beneath  the  prostrate  stems  of  these 
plants.  Repeat  the  dressing  in  spring.  Species 
which  are  subjected  to  damping,  such  as  alpina. 
should  be  planted  in  a  perpendicular  position 
between  stones;  failing  this,  a  sheet  of  glass 
should  now  be  tilted  over  the  plants  to  protect 
them  from  cold  dews  and  rain. 

Climbing  and  Wall  Plants,— Old  and  un- 
wanted species  should  be  discarded  now;  if 
sufficient  young  stock  of  suitable  kinds  for  fur- 
nishing walls  and  lattice  work  is  not  held  in 
the  reserve  garden,  order  Tie  plants  without 
delay.  Thoroughly  prepare  the  site  by  trench- 
ing and  see  that  the  drainage  is  free,  especi- 
ally where  it  is  intended  to  plant  varieties  of 
Ceanothus,  Buddleia,  Magnolia,  Carpenteria 
and  Wistaria.  The  planting  of  hybrid  forms 
of  Clematis  is  best  deferred  until  March  ;  those 
of  a  woody  nature,  like  C.  montana,  may  be 
planted  now.  and  bare  stems  of  tall  trees  may 
lie  effectively  clothed  with  them.  Roses  are 
always  welcome;  the  climbing  Teas  should  be 
grown  on  a  warm  wall,  whilst  ramblers  make 
a  pretty  picture  climbing  over  and  through 
small  frees.  Jasmine  and  Honeysuckles  are 
still  worthy  of  high  esteem.  Avoid  planting 
many  species  and  varieties  on  a  comparatively 
shprt  wall  or  trellis,  and  curb  the  tendency  to 
overprune.  Freedom  of  growth  is  as  necessary 
to  the  effectiveness  of  climbers  on  walls  as  else- 
where. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  .John  Corns,  Foreman,  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Bouvardias.— Although  these  plants  will 
flower  in  ,.n  ordinary  greenhouse,  they  do  best 
in  an  intermediate  atmosphere.  This  higher 
temperature  is  essential  if  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  over 
.in  ex  ended  period.  When  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  perhaps  seen  at  their  best  when 
planed  out  in  a  bed  in  a  low,  span-roofed 
house.  Grown  i"  this  way  they  are  much 
stronger  than  pot  plants,  and  also  remain  in 
flower  much  longer.  Except  those  grown  for 
market,  one  seldom  sees  really  good  pot-grown 
specimens  "I  this  plant.  This  generally  re- 
sults from  the  plants  being  stopped  too  late,  the 
result  being  a  mass  of  small,  useless  shoots. 
Bouvardias  also  suffer  from  lack  of  feeding 
during  their  growing  season,  and  also  when 
they  are  in  flower.'  They  are  gross  feeding 
subjects,  and  when  their  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  enjoy  frequent  applications  of  dilute 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water,  alternated  with 
;l  concentrated  artificial  fertiliser.  Bouvardias 
are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  Begonia  mite, 
which  must  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
sulphur  vaporiser. 

Pelargonium. — Pelargoniums  of  the  fancy 
section  that  were  cut  back  after  flowering  have 
started  into  growth,  and  should  be  shaken  out 
and  repotted,  using  as  small  pots  as  possible 
at  this  time.  Young,  rooted  stock  should  also 
be  potted.  During  the  winter  they  need 
all  the  light  available,  and  should  be  grown 
near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  cool  house.  Thev 
an-  very  subject  to  attacks  of  green  fly,  which 
must   be  kept  in  check  by  fumigations. 

Wallflowers. — If  grown  for  pot  culture,  Wall- 
flowers should  be  lifted  and  potted.  The  so- 
called  double  German  Wallflowers  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  had  in  tall  arid 
dwarf    varieties. 

Campanula. — Campanula  persieifolia  in  its 
several  varieties  has  long  been  a  favourite  plan'- 
for  pot  cultivation.  The  newer  variety,  Telham 
Beauty  is  also  a  splendid  subject  for  the  green- 
house in  early  spring,  and  should  now  be  lifted 
from  the  nursery  and  potted.  Stand  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  the  frame  close  for  a 
few    days    until  the    plants    are    re-established. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Pateman,  Gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  J.P 
The  Node,  Cod. cote.  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire. 
Black  Currants  and  Big-bud — Where  big-bua 
is  prevalent  on  Black  Currants  it  is  advisable 
to  examine  the  trees  frequently  and  pick  off  the 
enlarged  buds,  and  burn  them  immediately. 
Trees  badly  .iffected  should  be  grubbed  up  and 
burned. 

Storing  of  Fruits.— Continue  to  store  Apples 
and  Pears  as  they  ripen  and  gather  the  fruits 
when  they  are  dry.  Choice  fruits  should  be 
handled  carefully  and  placed  in  single  layers 
in  baskets  covered  witli  wood-wool  or  some 
other  packing  materia!  to  prevent  them  from 
being  scratched  or  bruised.  Any  fruits  that 
have  been  slightly  pecked  by  birds,  also  the 
small  inferior  ones,  should  be  stored  separately 
for  immediate  use. 

Root-Pruning. — All  fruit  trees  that  have 
made  gross  growth  and  failed  to  crop  satisfac- 
torily, should  have  their  roots  restricted  by 
partially  lifting  the  trees  at  this  season.  Roo;- 
pruning  should  be  done  by  an  experienced 
person.  First  dig  a  trench  two  feet  six  inches 
deep,  at  a  distance  of  four  to  five  feet  from  the 
stem,  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  tree.  Gradually  work  under  the 
centre  of  the  roots,  and  remove  any  tap  roots 
that  are  growing  in  a  downward  direction.  If 
fibrous  roots  are  fairly  numerous  near  the  sur- 
face, the  trench  may  be  continued  around  the 
tree,  but  if  the  fibres  are  few  and  the  tap  roots 
have  been  severed,  it  will  be  advisable  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tree  until  the  following  season.  The  trench 
should  be  filled  with  rioh  soil  to  within  18 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  on  top  of  this  place 
five  or  six  inches  of  good  loam  mixed  with  -old 
mortar  rubble,  wood  ash  and  bone  meal.  The 
roots  should  be  laid  out  evenly,  and  all  cut 
surfaces  trim  tiled  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  final  covering  of  prepared  soil  should  be 
made  moderately  firm  by  treading.  The  trees 
will  need  the  support  of  a  stake  to  prevent 
them  becoming  loosened  by  winds. 

Plums  and  Gages.— The  following  choice 
varieties  of  dessert  Plums  and  Gages  are  suit- 
able for  planting  against  walls: — Early  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Transparent  (original),  Kirke's 
Blue.  Jefferson,  Green  Gage,  Comte  D'Althan's 
Gage,  Golden  Transparent,  and  Cue's  Golden 
Dron.  Good  culinary  varieties  that  will  form 
a  succession  from  mid-July  to  November  are: 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Belgian  Purple, 
Victoria,  Denbigh  (Cox's  Emperor),  Pond's 
Seedling,  Monarch  and  President.  Where 
there  is  sufficient  wall  space  some  of  these 
culinary  varieties  may  be  grown  against  walls. 
wi  h,  for  preference,  a  west  aspect.  It  is 
easy  to  protect  wall  trees  from  attacks  of 
birds,  both  during  the  time  when  the  flower 
buds  are  swelling  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
They  may  also  be  protected  from  cold  winds 
and  frost   during   the  flowering   season. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  P.  Jordan,  Gardener  tu  Lieut. -Cot.  Spbndeb  Cut. 
51. P.,  Ford  Manor,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 
The  Orchard  House.—  The  potting  of  the 
general  stock  of  orchard-house  trees  should  be 
done  at  the  first  opportunity,  as  the  ripening 
leaves  will  assist  the  trees  to  make  new  roots, 
which  are  necessary  before  the  trees  are  forced 
into  growth.  The  importance  of  making  the 
ball  of  soil  and  roots  thoroughly  moist  before 
it  is  turned  out  of  the  pot  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Follow  the  directions  given  in  my  re- 
marks in  Gard,  Chron.,  August  21,  in  regard 
to    compost,    syringing    the    trees,   etc.  The 

method  of  reducing  the  balls  of  old 
trees  may  seem  a  severe  one,  ■  but  it  is 
better  to  have  a  medium-sized  pot  full  of 
roots  than  a  large  receptacle  containing  sour 
soil,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  removing 
and  storing  trees  in  large  pots.  Pot  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries  set  their  crops  best  when 
the  roots  are  pot-bound  and  the  fruits  finer, 
provided  the  roots  are  top-dressed  and  fed  dur- 
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ing  their  season  of  growth.  Give  the  roots  me 
good  watering  after  potting,  and  af.erwards 
keep   them   moderately  moist. 

Trained  Trees  in  Borders.— These  are  not  so 
easily  managed  as  pot  trees.  The  wood  of  the 
current  year  may  be  perfect,  and  root-pruning, 
in  consequence,  not  considered  necessary;  yet 
if  the  roots  are  neglected  the  young  shoots  will 
become  gross  and  the  trees  unmanageable.  To 
ensure  good  crops  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
tho  trees  should  be  examined  at  the  roots  a'; 
least  every  other  autumn.  Much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  compost.  All  the  roots  may 
be  shortened  to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of 
their  length  of  *he  preceding  year,  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  trees  planted 
in  raised  borders.  AH  stone  fruits  need  a 
fairly  strong  loam  enriched  with  lime  rubble 
and  bone  meal,  and  when  the  compost  is  in  a 
fairly  dry  state,  it  cannot  easily  be  made  too 
firm  by  ramming.  When  this  work  is  finished 
the  borders  should  be  given  two  copious  water- 
ings to  mottle  ;he  soil  amongst  the  roots.  Suc- 
cession trees  should  be  pruned,  regulated,  and 
washed  with  an  insecticide  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  red  spider.  Make  preparations  for 
root-pruning  or  lifting  such  trees  as  require 
these  operations,  which  should  be  do  '"■  in 
October,    if  possible,    before  the    leaves    fo.ll. 


HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenneh,  Wenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

Cabbage.— It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  Cabbage 
seedlings  as  ground  becomes  available  for  the 
purpose.  Failures  in  the  rows  already  planted 
should  be  made  good  with  fresh  plants,  and 
the  ground  afterwards  hoed  to  destroy  small 
weeds,  which  are  very  plentiful  this  season. 
Slaked  lime  dusted  around  the  plants  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  slugs;  it  should  be  applied  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  soil  and  plants 
are  damp. 

Rhubarb. — As  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down, 
suitable  -varieties  of  Rhubarb  should  be  lifted 
for  forcing,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
The  clumps  should  remain  on  the  surface  of 
,  the  ground,  in  a  position  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  frost.  Prepared  in  this  manner, 
they  will  start  into  growth  readily,  when 
placed  in  the  forcing  shed.  Roo's  established 
three  or  more  vears  are  the  mos';  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  varieties  Dawe's  Champion, 
Victoria,  and  Linnaeus  will  all  force  satisfac- 
torily. 

Beetroot.  —  The  summer  -  sown  Beetroots 
should  be  lifted  and  taken  to  the  root  store, 
taking  care  not  to  break  or  bruise  the  roo's,  as 
this  would  cause  them  to  "  bleed."  After  re- 
moving the  foliage,  store  the  Beets  in  heaps 
in  damp  sand  or  fine  ashes.  In  this  they  will 
keep  in  a  plump  condition  for  as  long  as  re- 
quired. Beets  sown  in  August  will  take  no 
harm  from  frost,  and  may  remain  where  they 
are  growing  until     he  eul  of  the  year. 

Autumn  Trenching. —It  is  advisable  lo 
trench  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  each 
year,  and.  advantage  should  be  taken  of  dry 
weather  to  proceed  with  this  work.  As  deep 
cultivation  can  only  be  done  periodically,  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure  should  be  incorpor 
a  ted  with  the  soil,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  kind's  of  crops  which  are  to  occupy 
the  ground.  It  is  usual  to  trench  land  on 
which  exhibition  Onions  are  to  be  grown,  and 
this  ground  should  be  cultivated  early  to  allow 
time  for  it  to  become  consolidated.  Onions 
may  be  grown  on  the  same  site  for  several  years 
in  succession,  with  improved  results,  and.  un- 
less an  at'.ack  of  mildew  in  the  crop  has  marie 
it  advisable  to  select  a  fresh  site,  the  same  posi- 
tion should  be  retained  for  them.  In  all  cases 
the  bottom  spit  should  be  finely  broken,  but 
the  top  should  be  left  a.s  rough  as  possible. 
On  completion,  the  ground  intended  for  the 
planting  of  Onions  should  be  given  a  liberal 
surface  chessing  of  basic    slag. 


COREOPSIS  GKANDIFLORA   PERRY'S 
VARIETY. 

Although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  the 
better  part  of  a  century,  Coreopsis  lias  shown 
no  marked  divergence  from  the  type  until  quite 
recently.  From  the  florists'  point  of  view,  con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  flower,  in  strength  ol 
stern  and  freedom  of  flowering.  For  a  plant  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  private  garden?,  and 
so  largely  grown  for  supplying  the  markets  with 
cut  flowers,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  no  diver- 
gence from  the  easily  recognised  type  Ji as  been 
observed  during  the  passing  of  the  years.  Now. 
however,  the  golden,  single  bloom  has  increased 
its  number  of  ray  florets,  and  become  semi- 
doubla    (see     Fig.     83).       The     new-corner    was 


particularly  attractive  aspect.  In  some  plants 
the  blotch  is  more  pronounced  than  in  others, 
but  all  are  delightful  in  their  own  way.  It 
does  not  seem  pu^sible  to  use  this  Iris  amiss 
in  the  border,  even  where  comparatively  dry. 
In  a  dryish  borde  ■  it  is  dwarfed  in  growth  and 
in  size  of  flower,  and  the  latter  is  of  less  sub- 
stance, but  still  is  pleasing.  In  a  rich  border  it 
is  still  finer,  and  by  the  waterside  it  assumes  its 
rue  nobility  of  character,  towering  up  and  giv- 
ing a  number  nf  glorious  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  According  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  in  his 
Irideac,  this  Iris  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Samos.  It  was  in  cultivation  so 
long  ago  as  1768  and  probably  before  then, 
for  the  species  is  mentioned  by  Miller  in  his 
gardener's    Dictionary,  Edition   6,   No.    9. 

Mr.  Baker  adopts  Miller's  name  of 
orientalis  a.s  having  the  priority  over  Reichen- 
baeh's    of    ochroleuca.       It     must     not    be    con 


Fig.    88. — coreopsis  grandiflora   perry's    variety. 


notic?d  in  a  bitch  of  seedlings,  and  Mr.  AniOG 
Perry,  who  acquired  and  perpetuated  the 
variety,  exhibited  it  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
culhiral  Society  on  July  10,  at  the  Provincial 
■.Show  held'i  at  Cardiff,  when  an  Awartl  of 
Merit  was  granted.  The  more  numerous  ray 
florets  add  to  the  substance  and  lasting  quali- 
ties of  tlir  blooms,  but,  fortunately,  the 
doubling  has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  de- 
tract from  the  elegance  of  the  flower.  Coreop 
sis  grandiflora  Perry's  variety  should  prove  a 
useful  addi'ion  to  golden  flowers  suitable  for 
the    hardy   flower    border. 

IRIS  ORIENTALIS  (SYN.  I.  OCHROLEUCA). 

Planters  of  moist  a  re  -loving  Irises  may  well 
be  reminded  of  this  noble  Fleur-de-Lis,  which 
will  reach  a  heigh;  of  six  fee*  when  established 
in  favourable  positions.  It  bears  c-n  :ts  tall 
stems  a  succession  of  large  flowers  which  have 
;i  groundwork  of  pans  ivoiry-white,  with  a  large 
golden  blotch  at    '.he  base,  giving  the   flowers    Q 


fused  with  the  variety  of  sibiiica  known  as 
orii  i  talis  or  sometimes  simply  as  I  orientalis. 
S.    Arnoit. 

DRACOCEPHALTJM  RUPRECHTII. 
I  came  across  Rupreeht's  Dragon's  Head  ill 
an  Aberdeen  nursery  recently,  and  was 
glad  to  see  it  again,  as  it  had  not  come  undei 
my  observation  for  seine  time  and  is  a  plant 
but  seldom  mentioned.  Although  not  particu 
larlv  fond  of  the  mosl  of  the  Dragon's  Head's, 
I  like  some  of  them  as  forming  a  pleasing 
change  to  the  golden  and  other  Composites  of 
late  summer  and  «  nlv  autumn,  uinl  others  may 
like  to  know  of  the  existence  of  l>.  Ruprcclitii, 
;i  species  from  Turkestan,  which  has  been  iii 
cultivation  since  1880.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
two  or  three  nurseries  Known  to  me.  It 
grows  from  ;i  trot  to  aboul  a  fool  and  a  half 
high,  and  li  is  clusters  of  lilac  or  Lilac-purple 
flowers.  It  is  hardy  and  requires  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  com  non  border  flowems.    S.   A. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.2. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  com- 
munications, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if 
they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly 
to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relating  to  financial 
matters  and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  and  that  all  communications 
intended  /or  publication  referring  to  the  Literary 
department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editors.  The  two  departments. 
Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  misdirected. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  Local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. __ 

THE    MARKET    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

WITH  a  total  of  rainfall  of  3.06  inches  in 
this  district  of  Sussex,  September  was 
considerably  wetter  than  normal,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  rain  (2.16  in.)  fell  on  four  con- 
secutive d:iys  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 
There  were  thus  two  periods  of  fine,  dry 
weather  during  which  good  progress  could  be 
made  with  the  work  of  cleaning  weedy  planta- 
tions; and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  these  again  in  a 
respectable  condition.  The  fine  spells  sufficed 
also  for  the  harvesting  of  the  light  crops,  so 
that  very  little  fruit  remained  on  the  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

A  Good  Crop  of  Plums. 

Plums  finished  very  early  this  year,  the 
last  of  the  Monarchs  and  Presidents  being 
marketed  in  ripe  condition  on  September  10.  I 
can  now  see  the  extent  of  my  good  fortune  in 
having  a  fine  crop  of  Plums  in  such  a  lean  year. 
The  total  yield  was  1,032  bushels,  which  is  only 
157  bushels  short  of  last  year's  tremendous 
crop,  whilst  higher  prices  ma4e  the  financial 
result  better  than  in  1919.  Two  varieties,  Early 
Rivers  and  Monarch,  gave  heavier  crops  than 
they  did  last  season.  Monarch,  in  fact,  yielded 
257  bushels,  as  compared  with  only  65.  Early 
Rivers  would  have  given  a  still  better  result 
had  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  been 
wasted  owing  to  brown  :ot  disease.  Black 
Diamond  also  did  hotter  than  last  year,  but  in 
both  seasons  the  crop  was  so  light  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  This  variety  has  never  given 
me  a  full  urop,  and  is  evidently  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  locality.  Victoria  gave  rather  less  than 
half  the  previous  season's  abnormal  icrop ;  but 
this  was  much  more  than  was  expected  after 
such  a  heavy  strain. 

Prices  for  Plums  were  good  throughout  the 
season,  though  imports  kept  them  from  soaring 
to  anything  approaching  the  heights  reached  in 
1918.  The  average  gross  treturn  was  15s.  to 
16s.  per  hall-bushel,  the  lowest  price  received 
being  lis.  for  some  of  the  Victorias  (which  rose 
to  16s.  6d.),  and  the  highest  20s.  for  the  last 
of  the  Presidents.  There  was  a  nice  little 
harvest  of  Monarchs,  which  realised  15s.  to  18s. 
per  half-bushel. 

Most  of  the  Plum  trees  have  kept  their  leaves 
well  and  look  promising  for  another  year.  An 
exception  to  this  is  some  trees  which  were 
badly  defoliated  early  in  the  season  by  leaf- 
curling  Plum  aphis.  As  a  result  of  this 
infestation  much  of  the  wood  has  died,  and  will 
liave  to  be  cut  out.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
serious  result  from  aphis  attack.  What  with 
this  pest,    brown   rot  and   silver-leaf,    which   has 


spread  a  good  deal  this  year,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  work  amongst  the  Plum  trees  in  the  winter. 

An  Early  Apple  Harvest. 
The  Plum  crop  certainly  saved  the  situation 
this  year,  as  Apples  have  been  very  light  indeed. 
By  the  end  of  September  all  varieties  had  been 
picked  and  marketed,  excep-:  Allington  Pippin 
and  Newton  Wonder.  I  was  advised  to  get  rid  of 
them  early,  as  heavy  imports  were  expected  in 
October.  The  advice  appears  to  have  been 
sound,  as.  at  the  time  of  writing,  Apples  are 
arriving  from  America,  Canada,  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the  Tyrol;  and 
prices  are  lower  than  they  were  a  few  weeks 
back.  It  is  probable  that  overseas  supplies  are 
being  hurried  on  to  our  market  to  arrive  before 
the  control  of  prices  again  comes  into  operation 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  reason  for 
re-imposing  the  control  is  probably  known  only 
to  the  authorities  concerned.  To  the  grower  it 
fortunately  matters  little,  as  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty   in    marketing    this     season's     light     crop 


ordinary  [jacking  in  half-sieves,  but  I  was  for- 
tunate in  having  a  big  supply  of  pre-war  boxes 
oil  hand. 

Motor   Cultivation. 

About  a  fortnight  of  fine  weather  in  Septem- 
ber gave  a  good  opportunity  to  try  the  Simar 
motor  cultivator,  the  arrival  of  which  was  men- 
tioned in  my  last  notes.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  a  good  report  of  its  work.  In  the  short 
time  during  which  conditions  were  suitable  for 
soil  cultivation  it  completely  transformed  the 
'appearance  of  a  considerable  area  of  the  farm, 
not  by  its  own  actual  work  alone,  but  also  by 
reducing  the  area  which  had  to  be  hoed,  and 
so  enabling  the  hoers  to  get  over  much  more 
ground  than  they  could  otherwise  have  covered. 

I  regard  this  machine  (see  Fig.  89) 
as  a  substitute  for  hand  hoeing,  and  do 
not  expect  to  use  it  where  horses  can 
work,  as  1  think  that  horse  cultivation 
will  be  cheaper.  As  compared  with  the  cost 
of  hand  hoeing  or  digging,  on  the  contrary, 
the  machine  gives  an  enormous  advantage,  whilst 


Fig.  89. — the  simar   motor  cultivator  at  work   under    fruit   trees. 


before  the  control  comes  into  force,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  very  few  English 
Apples  left  to  control.  Thus  the  home  grower 
will  escape  whilst  the  foreigner  suffers,  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  state  of 
affairs. 

Luckily,  Apples  have  ripened  early,  so  that 
the  September  marketing  of  late  varieties  was 
done  without  sacrificing  much  in  bulk  or 
quality.  Some  of  the  prices  received  for  good 
samples  of  dessert  varieties  hav^  been  cheering. 
The  best  of  the  Worcester  Peai  mains,  for  in- 
stance, which  were  extra  fine  this  year,  and  the 
only  variety  bearing  a  full  crop,  realised  20s. 
per  half-bushel,  whilst  a  few  half-sieves  of 
selected  Charles  Ross  made  24s.,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippins  reached  30s.  The  very  choicest 
of  the  last-named  were  selected  and  tastefully 
packed  in  boxes  holding  une  dozen,  and  the 
reward  came  in  a  return  of  6s.  to  8s.  per 
dozen  Apples  I  If  the  boxes  had  to  be  bought 
at  present-day  prices,  even  this  return  might 
not  compare  any  too  well  with  that  obtained  for 


the  quality  of  the  work  it  does  is  vastly 
superior.  My  present  plan  is  to  cultivate  a 
plantation  of  half-standards  in  three  operations. 
The  horse-drawn  cultivator  works  down  the 
centre  of  the  alleys  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  horses 
to  walk  without  doing  damage.  The  motor, 
which  is  only  3  ft.  high,  then  works  under 
the  branches,  as  close  to  the  stems  of  the  trees 
as  possible,  on  both  sides  of  the  rows.  There 
is  left,  only  a  narrow  strip  on  which  the  trees 
actually  stand  to  be  hoed  by  hand.  There  are, 
of  course,  plantations  (of  bush  Plums,  for  in- 
stance) where  horses  cannot  work  at  all,  and  all 
the  cultivation  has  been  done  by  hand.  Here 
the  motor  will  be  still  more  valuable.  Hoeing 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  I  hope, 
digging  done  away  with  altogether.  The 
machine  does  good  work  also  between  the  rows 
of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  which  have  grown 
too  big  to  allow  of  horse  cultivation,  as  the 
width  of  its  track  can  be  adjusted  from  22  to 
28  in. 

The  Simar  does  not  draw  any  implement,  as 
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do  the  usual  tractors.  It  is  a  self-contained 
rotary  soil  tiller.  The  twin-cylinder  petrol 
engine  whick  propels  the  machine,  at  the  same 
time  revolves  a  spring-tined  tiller,  which 
breaks  up  the  soil  in  a  surprising  way,  to  a 
depth  which  can  be  adjusted  from  2  in.  or  3  in. 
to  10  in.  Whether  deep  cultivation  is  possible 
in  anything  but  light  soil  in  good  condition.  T 
cannot   say.     All  that  interests   me  for    orchard 


FLOWER  GARDENING  AT  THE  ZOO. 


Those  enthusiasts  who  require  evidence  in 
support  of  their  views  that  gardening — its  art 
and  practice — more  nearly  holds  the  secret  of 
perpetual  youth  than  any  other  occupation  or 
hobby,  should  pay  at  least  one  annual  visit  to 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  at 
Regent's    Park.      The    flower    gardening    at   the 


Fig.   90.- — flower   beds  near  the   refreshment  house  in   the  royal   zoological   society's 

GARDENS. 


cultivation  is  the  production  of  a  shallow  surface 
tilth,  which  suppresses  weeds,  conserves  moisture 
down  below,  and  does  not  injure  the  roots. 
This  machine  works  readily  on  my  soil,  which 
is  mostly  on  the  light  side.  There  are,  of 
course,  limitations  to  its  powers.  It  will  not 
work  when  the  ground  is  sticky  or  greasy  after 
rain,  and  I  find  that  it  cannot  make  much  pro- 
gress where  the  ground  is  thickly  coated  with 
Bent  grass,  which  quickly  clogs  the  tiller. 
All  fibrous-rooted  weeds  it  seems  to  make 
light  of,  even  where  they  grow  almost 
as  thick  as  a  pasture,  as  they  are  thrown  out 
behind  instead  of  winding  themselves  round  the 
tines.  For  work  under  reasonable  conditions  i 
am  confident  that  the  machine  "will  prove  a 
success;  but  I  certainly  think  that  it  mighl 
rather  often  be  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  minor 
attentions,  unless  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
knew  a  little  about  motor-cycle  engines. 

Apples   without    Pips. 

Mr,  Pearson's  note  (p.  160)  on  Apples  without 
pips  interests  me,  because  I  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  this  season.  I  suppose  we  .may  take 
this  as  proof  that  conditions  were  unfavourable 
to  fertilisation  at  blooming  time;  hence  also  the 
light  crop.  But  I  should  like  to  be  told  what 
has  ^happened  when  a  full-sized  Apple  contains 
no  pips  at  aJl.  If  it  has  only  one  perfect  pip, 
it  has,  of  course,  been  fertilised ;  but,  if  it  has 
none  at  all,  I  suppose  pollination  has  not  taken 
place.  I  know  that  the  Apple,  being  partheno- 
carpic,  can  set  fruit  without  fertilisation  of  the 
bloom,  but  I  understood  that  such  fruit  always 
dropped  before  swelling  to  any  size. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  of  pips  and  fertilisation, 
I  would  like  to  mention  the  case  of  the  Apple 
Royal  Jubilee.  Whilst  referring  recently  to  the 
lists  of  varieties  supposed  to  be  self-sterile,  L 
happened  to  notice  that  this  Apple  is  included. 
yet  with  me  it  standls  no  chance  of  cross-fer- 
tilisation, because  it  blooms  about  three  weeks 
after  any  other  variety.  In  spite  of  this  it  is 
a  regular  and  prolific  bearer.  I  cut  open  several 
fruits,  and  found  perfect  seeds  in  several,  so 
it  appears  that  investigators  must  have  made  a 
mistake  in  placing  this  amongst  the  self-sterile 
varieties,  unless  they  explain  the  fact  by  its 
being  self -sterile  in  some  localities  and  self- 
fertile  in  others,  as  some  American  Apples  are 
said  to  be.     Market  Grower. 


Zoo  (see  Figs.  90  and  91)  is  extensive,  beautiful 
and  distinct,  and  is  as  well  worth  inspecting  as  are 
the  beasts  and  birds.  The  Council  provide  the 
means  for  this  horticultural  display,  but  the 
artist  who  paints  the  picture  is  Mr.  Young, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  garden 
superintendent  for  forty  years,  retains  the  en- 
thusiasm which  brought  him  into  the  front  rank 


than  during  the  present  year.  It  certainly  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  tiling  finer  in  summer 
displays  than  the  broad  sweep  of  beds  which 
extends  from  the  home  of  the  lions  up  to  the 
obelisk  near  the  Mappin  terraces.  In  this 
long  stretch  there  are  numerous  rectangular 
beds,  and,  although  occasionally  rilled  with 
brilliant  flowers  and  foliage,  the  majority  contain 
plants  and  flowers  of  softer  hues  and  exhibit 
a  taste  in  harmony  far  above  the  ordinary. 

It  is  seldom  that  Mr.  Young  attempts  the 
massing  of  one  subject  in  a  bed;  indeed,  he 
has  never  been  keen  on  this  style  of  summei 
bedding.  He  aims  first  at  elegance,  and  then 
at  colour  schemes,  and  he  achieves  success, 
A  specially  distinct  feature  of  the  summer  flower 
gardening  at  the  Zoo  is  the  use  of  erect,  single- 
stemmed  plants  of  many  kinds,  rising  above  a 
groundwork  of  a  different  subject. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  emphasise  the 
point  that  first-class  flower  gardening  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  Zoo,  and  to  indicate  some 
of  the  upright  plants  upon  which  so  much  of 
the  success  depends.  These  are  mostly  2^  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high.  Fuchsias  are  a  prominent  feature, 
and  of  these  Mr.  Young  has  an  unusually  fine  col- 
lection, including  the  old  Rose  of  Castile,  and 
such  varieties  as  Marinka,  Ballet  Girl,  Mrs. 
Marshall  and  Phenomenal.  The  Fuchsias  have 
one  main  stern,  with  the  lower  growths  sup- 
pressed, and  all  tho.>3  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  setting  of  Pelargoniums  or  other  plants 
are  allowed  to  develop,  so  that  each  be- 
comes a  graceful,  fountain-like  specimen  hear- 
ing an  abundance  of  blooms.  Violas,  gold  and 
silver  variegated  Pelargoniums,  Lantanas. 
Irisine,  Coleuses  and  dwarf,  yellow-leaved 
Fuchsias  are  used  as  a  setting  for  these  taller 
Fuchsias,  according  to  the  harmony  or  contrast 
desired. 

Double-flowered  Tropaeo'ums  are  p'anted  free\y, 
trained  as  single-stemmed  plants  about  a  yard 
high,  and  are  literally  roped  with  deep  golden 
balls  of  b!coni.  Several  varieties  of  Lantana. 
cultivated  as  single-stemmed  specimens,  are 
charming.  Although  the  Lantanas  and  many 
other  plants  are  grown  on  this  "  standard  " 
principle,  the  growths  are  not  pinched  back  to 
produce  a  compact  head — such  a  formality  would 
not    appeal    to    Mr.    Young's'    sense   of    beauty. 


Fig.  91. — flower  beds  near  the  aviary  at  the  royal  zoological  society's  gardens. 


as  a  flower  gardener  more   than  a  quarter  of  a 
century   ago. 

Many  alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  during  late 
years,  and  Mr.  Young  has  taken  advantage  of 
most  oif  them  to  extend  the  horticultural  fea- 
tures. Those  competent  to  judge  assert  that 
lening    at    the    Zoo    has    never    been    better 


The  silvery-leaved  Leucopbyton  Brownii  and  the 
more  rigid  Kuralyptus  curdata  (sec  Fig.  90) 
serve  admirably  in  association  with  blue  or 
mauve  flowers.  The  old  Mimulus  glutinosus 
flowers  freely  when  grown  as  indicated,  and 
Lippia  citriodora  and  Heliotropes  are  similarly 
grown;  so  are  Swainsonia  galegifolia  ami  l\,j 
1  eav  ed   Pol  argoni  urns. 
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In  addition  to  the  "  bedding,"  Mr.  Young 
provides  a  fine  display  of  herbaceous  plants  in  a 
bold  border  between  the  large  aviary  and  the 
refreshment  room  (see  Fig.  90).  Trees  are  ad- 
mirably cared  for,  and  if  one  dies  or  is  removed 
when  buildings  are  extended  at  least  one  young 
tree  is  planted,  so  that  there  may  be  no  break 
in  tire  arboreal  beauty  of  the  gardens.  Large 
numbers  of  gardeners  pay  a  visit  to  London 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
public  parks  and  the  gardens  at  Kew  and 
Hampton  Court ;  they  should  add  the  Zoological 
Gardens  to  their  visiting  list  in  the  years  to 
come. 


OCTOBER  VEGETABLES. 


Whilst  a  calendkr  of  garden  operations 
proves  a  useful  guide  to  the  average  gardener 
and  enables  him  to  keep  well  up  to  date  with 
the  sowing  and  planting  of  the  various  vege- 
tables, it  does  not  show  what  vegetables  are 
actually  in  season  from  time  to  time.  This 
is  an  important  point,  especially  in  a  garden 
where  every  endeavour  is  made  to  obtain  a 
full  supply  of  vegetables  both  early  and  late 
in  the  season,  and  to  prolong  their  period  of 
usefulness.  This,  being  so,  I  purpose  sending 
notes,  monthly,  to  indicate  which  vegetables 
are  available  and  show  when  they  were  sown 
or  planted.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  notes  will 
help  to  impress  upon  readers  what  a  really 
wonderful  variety  of  vegetables  may  be  had 
practically  all  the  year  round,  a  fact,  as  ye':, 
I  am    afraid,   only    realised  by   the   few. 

Owing  fortunately  to  absence  of  severe  frost 
so  far,  the  main  crop  of  Runner  Beans  is  still 
in  full  bearing.  These  were  sown  in  boxes  on 
May  4,  raised  under  glass  in  medium  heat, 
and  planted  in  the  open  on  well-prepared 
ground  about  May  20,  after  being  carefully 
hardened  off  beforehand.  The  varieties  now 
being  picked  are  Scarlet  Emperor  Selected, 
Prizewinner,  Chelsea  Mammoth  White  and 
Best  of  All. 

We  are  gathering  French  Beans  from  plants 
grown  in  cold  frames.  The  varieties  are 
Canadian  Wonder  and  Golden  Wax  Pod,  of 
which  the  seeds  were  sown  on  .lime  "20,  the 
plants  raised  in  mild  heat,  hardened  off  and 
planted  in  the  frames  about  a  fortnight  later. 
The  frames  were  ventilated  freely  on  fine  days, 
and  tile  lights  elevated*  on  wooden  supports 
as  the  growth  extended. 

Cabbage  seeds  were  sown  in  seed-beds  early 
in  February,  March  and  April,  and  the  seed- 
lings planted  out  in  April.  May  and  -Juno; 
these  are  yielding  good  heads  now.  and  will  do  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  varieties  are 
Tender  and  True,  Favourite  and  All  Heart. 
Colewarts  sown  in  May,  and  planted  out  early 
in  June,  are  available,  the  varieties  being 
Rosette   and   Hardy   Green. 

We  are  now  using  Best  of  All  and  Drumhead 
Savoys,  from  a  sowing  made  early  in  April,  and 
planted  out,   in  two  batches,  in  May  and  June. 

Cauliflowers  wen-  sown  in  two  batches,  tin' 
first  early  in  April,  the  second  in  May,  and 
the  resulting  seedlings  were  planted  out  in 
May  and  June.  The  varieties  now  in  use  are 
Farlv  Giant,    Autumn  Giant  and   Mammoth. 

We  have  been  digging  Celery  for  some  time 
past,  from  the  early  supplies  grown  on  the 
flat,  and  blanched  by  means  of  brown  paper 
collars.  The  three  varieties  selected  for  early 
supplies  are  Standard  Be-irer,  Invincible 
White  and  Aldenham  Pink.  Seeds  of  the  first 
and  last  were  sown  on  January  27,  and  of  the 
second  variety  on  February  9.  Raised  in 
gentle  warmth,  the  seedlings  were  pricked  off 
into  other  boxes,  eventually  hardened  off  care- 
fully, and  planted  out  on  April  1. 

Kohl  Rabi.  better  known  on  the  Continent 
than  here,  we  sowed  in  succession  every  .three 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  April,  where  the 
plants  were  to  grow,  and  thinned  the  plants  at 
intervals.  We  grow  the  Green  Purple  and  White 
sorts,  and  have  been  using  the  roots  for  some 
lime. 

Marrows  are  still  in  (full  bearing,  not 
having    been    cut    down    by    frost.        We    have 


large  quantities  of  Moore's  Cream,  Table 
Dainty.  Perfection,  The  Sutton.  Pen-y-Byd, 
Long  White,  Long  Green  and  Prince  Albert. 
These  were  sown  about  February  25,  raised 
in  heat,  and  after  being  hardened  off  well  the 
seedlings  were  planted,  two  to  a  light,  in  frames, 
on  a  mild  hot-bed  of  leaves.  The  growths  were 
subsequently  pegged  down  and  trained  as 
occasion  demanded.  At  the  end  of  May,  the 
lights  were  removed  entirely,  and  shortly  after 
the  frames  were  also  taken  away,  and  the 
plants  allowed  every  opportunity  to  grow 
freely.  Commencing  to  yield  in  April,  they 
will  continue  to  supply  plenty  of  fruits  until 
frost  comes.  Moore's  Cream  and  Custard 
varieties  were  sown  later,  on  May  6,  in  mild 
heat,  and  transplanted  in  soil  on  a  mild 
hot-bed,  after  being  well  hardened  off,  without 
frames  or  lights,  at  the  end  of  the  month : 
they  have  also  been  yielding  continuously  for  a 
long   time. 

Three  varieties  of  Pests,  which  are  now 
yielding  excellent  supplies,  have  proved  them- 
selves invaluable  for  late  crops.  These  are 
Edwin  Beckett.  Autocrat  and  Quite  Content. 
The  seeds  of  Autocrat  were  sown  in  the  open 
on  May  20,  and  of  the  others  on  June  16, 
and  protection  from  rats,  mice  and  birds  was 
afforded.  When  the  seedlings  appeared  they 
were  carefully  staked  and  netted,  the  latter 
operation  being  most  important  for  late  Peas, 
owing  to  the  raids  made  on  the  young  pods 
by  birds  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Copious 
supplies  of  water  are  essential,  and  occa- 
sional feeding  with  manure-water  is  necessary. 
We  are  gathering  pods  of  these  Peas  now,  and  so 
long  as  the  frost  keeps  off  we  look  for  con- 
tinuous supplies. 

Long  Standing  and  Prickly  Winter  Spinach, 
sown  at  1  he  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September,  have  just  come  into  use. 

We  are  using  Sutton's  Black.  DobhiVs 
Purple,  Cheltenham  Green  Top  and  Blood  Red 
Beets,  which  were  sown  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May;  also  Globe  Beet,  of  which 
successional  sowings  were  made  during  April, 
Mav   and  June. 

The  Carrots  being  used  now  are  Inter- 
mediate. Favourite  and  Champion,  the  results 
of  sowings  made  during  February  in  heated 
pits,  and  frames,  and  in  th«  nipn.  where  sow- 
ings were  made  .-I  intervals  in  March  and  April. 

Onions  and  Shallots  have  -been  harvested, 
and  are.  of  course,  available  in  quantity. 
Onions  such  us  \il-a  Craig.  Premier  and  Ex- 
hibition were  sown  in  boxes  in  January,  raised 
in  gentle  heat,  pricked  off  into  boxes,  grown 
on  close  up  to  the  glass,  hardened"  off  care- 
fully, and  finally  planted  out  in  Aoril.  Shal- 
lots  were  inserted  in  the  onen  in   February. 

Far  more  oughr  to  be  done  to  ensure  a  good 
supply  of  salading  all  the  year  round.  We 
make  sowings  about  every  fortnight  from  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  are  using  at  the  pre- 
sent time  Batavian,  Green  Curled  and  Lettuce- 
leaved  Endives,  and  have  supplies  practically  all 
the  year  round.  We  aim  at  producing  Lettuces 
from  January  to  December.  From  sowings 
made  in  the  oi>en  since  the  bAsrinniner  of  June, 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  we  are  now  utilis- 
ing Mammoth  ami  Superb  White.  Cabbage 
Lettuces  also  are  raised  on  similar  lines,  and  we 
are  using  All-the-Year-Round  and  Id,eal. 

Of  Mustard  and  Cress  little  need  be  written 
except  to  note  that  seeds  are  sown  about  every 
tQn  davs.  in  boxes,  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply. 
Radishes,  too.  are  sown  each  ren  days,  and 
the  frequency  of  these  sowings  does  not  mean 
waste,  as  onlv  a  sufficiency  of  seed  to  give 
necessary  supplies  is  sown.  We  are  now 
pulling  succulent  roots  of  French  Breakfast 
and    White    Olive 

We  are  still  able  to  tra  her  Tomatos  from 
the  open,  where  the  plants  are  growine  against 
the  south  wall  of  a  Peach  house.  Seeds  of 
various  varieties  were  sown  during  Mircli,  in 
gentle  heat;  the  seedlings  were  potted  in  the 
usual  manner.  and  finallv,  after  being 
hardened  off.  were  planted  out.  These 
plants     have      fruited      wonderfully      we1'       and 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


are     quite     free     from      disease. 
Aldenham     House    Gardens. 


M.      Berl-ptt, 


[Continued  from   p.    171.) 

Sussex. — The  fruit  crops  suffered  severely  from 
cutting  winds  and  late  frosts,  which,  accompanied 
by  hailstorms,  tore  the  young  leaves  of  ex- 
posed trees  to  ribbons,  and  in  runny  instances 
ruined  the  whole  crop.  Early  in  the  spring 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  record  year;  prac- 
tically every  tree — of  whatever  shape  or  size — 
was  laden  with  blossom.  Trees  which  did  es- 
cape the  storms  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  es- 
pecially Apples  and  Plums,  and  these  fruits  are 
of  good  quality.  Bush  fruit  has  been  plentiful 
and  Strawberries  over  the  average.  Our  soil  is 
a  sandy  clay  overlying  sandstone  rock,  which 
in  dry  weather  hardens  like  cobble  stones,  ami 
after  heavy  rains  is  unworkable. — Ernest  Mark- 
ham,  Graveiye  Manor  Gardens,  East  Grinstead. 

All      fruit      trees      blossomed      profusely. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Sweet  Cherries  failed  to  set, 
in  consequence  these  are  under  average  crops. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  clean.  Peaches, 
Apricots  and  small  fruit  set  well,  some  above 
the  average,  and  the  fruit  was  of  good  quality. 
Very  few  insects  have  been  in  evidence  Otis 
season.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature. —  II*. 
Buckingham,  Milland  Place  Gardens,  Liphook. 

Apples   and    Pears    are   very    scarce    tliis 

season,  owing  to  the  heavy  crops  of 
last  year,  the  cold  April  and  frosts  in  May. 
Apples  and  Pears  never  showed  very  good 
promise,  for  blossom  was  none  too  plentiful. 
Apricots  failed  to  set,  but  Peaches  set  very  well, 
and  the  trees  had  an  average  crop.  Plums  are 
also  a  light  crop.  Bush  fruits  have  again  given 
excellent  returns.  Strawberries  were  plentiful 
and  good.  The  trees  have  kept  free  from  cat  >r- 
pillars.  Aphis  bein^  the  worst  pest  this  season. — 
J.  J.  Thompson,  Compton  Place  Garden^  faa&t- 
bourne. 

Wiltshire. — Fruii  trees  generally  were  in 
flower  earlier  than  usual  and  a  disast'-vis 
frost  of  10°  spoilt'  a  great  amount  of  Apple 
blossom,  also  young  fruits  of  Pears  and  Plums  in 
the  open,  although  on  walls  these  fruits  es- 
caped damage.  Bush  fruits  lost  a  few  of  1 1<o 
most  exposed  of  their  fruits,  but  generally 
there  was  a  good  yield  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Black  Currants  were  scarce,  but  we  had  p'en'y 
of  Gooseberries.  Strawberries  weft  better  Hi. in 
usual.  Peaches.  Nectarines  and  Apricots  M>t 
good  crops  but  Peach  trees,  owing  to  leaf-curl, 
are  defoliated  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  some 
cases  apparently  dead.  Spraying  is  certainly 
a  preventive  measure.  The  soil  is  poor,  with 
flint  and  chalk  subsoil.  —  Jam**  Glasheen,  Tin- 
Manor  Gardens,   Ramsbury. 

'    ENGLAND,    N.W. 

Cumberland. — Owing  to  the  very  wet,  cold 
and  sunless  spring,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Aprico's  and  Cherries,  also  Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines, although  literally  covered  with  blossom, 
failed  to  set  their  fruits,  consequently  the  crop 
is  much  under  the  average.  Black  Curranls 
were  almost  a  failure;  in  many  gardens  the 
embryo  fruits  of  these,  and  also  Gooseberries, 
dropped  off".  Big  bud  is  very  prevalent  o-n 
Black  Currants.  We  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
Gooseberries.-^ Jam-en  Tart,  Juxticetown  Gar- 
dens, Carlisle. 

Fruit    is  very   scarce  on    early-blooming 

trees  of  all  sorts,  but  late  Apples  in  most  places 
seem  from  good  to  fair  crops;  some  orchards 
have  practically  no  fruit. — Richard  F.  Lamar, 
Witharslack   Sail  Gardens,  Gr'ange-ovef Sands. 

— —  The  fruit  trees  developed  plenty  of  bins 
sum,  but  a  gale  in  May  destroyed  every  kind 
of  bloom  that  was  exposed  to  it.  In  sheltered 
places.  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries  were 
good.  Strawberries  did  nut  send  up  flower 
spikes  so  strong  as  usual,  but  the  quality  of  the 
berries  was  good,  especially  the  variety  King 
George  V.  Pears  are  a  complete  failure.  Mor- 
ello  Cherries  and  Plums  were  thin  crops,  and 
Damsons  a  failure. — TT.  A.  Miller,  ZJndertey 
Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Usefulness  of  Nerines. — Recent  references  to 
the  value  of  Nerines  as  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory plants  induces  me  to  state  that  I  have 
a  specimen  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  in 
flower.  It  carries  nine  spikes  and  a  total  of 
126  flowers.  It  was  potted  last  year  into  a 
9-in.  pot  and  has  17  bulbs.  I  also  have  a 
specimen  of  Nerine  crispa  which  has  not  been 
repotted  for  five  years.  It  is  in  a  7  in.  pot  and 
carries  17  spikes  of  bloom.  Both  specimens  are 
extremely  beautiful.  Arthur  Fry,  The  Court 
tiardens,  Llandaff,  Cardiff. 

Veronica  Daubenyi A    plant    in    cultivation 

under  the  above  name  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
nearly  while  flowered  form  of  the  very  vaiiable 
V.  Lyallii.  The  flowers  have  very  faint  pink 
veins,  otherwise  they  would  be  pure  white. 
They  lack  the  pink  and  blue  zone  across  the 
central  area  of  the  corolla,  which  pervades  not 
merely  the  numerous  forms  of  V.  Lyallii.  but 
those  of  its  nearest  relatives,  V.  Bidwillii  and 
V.  cataractae.  In  other  respects  V.  Daubenyi 
has  ovate  leaves  of  medium  size  for  V.  Lyallii. 
on  ascending,  shoots  bearing  racemes  three  to 
four  inches  long.  The  plant  blooms  over  a  long 
period,  and  makes  a  beautiful  subject  for  the 
lock  garden.     J.  F. 

Late  Strawberries.— If  Mr.  Lisle  refers  to 
the  correspondence  on  pp.  77  and  99,  he  will 
realise  that  he  has  gone  astray  from  Mr. 
Wheeler's  point,  where  lie  refers  to  a  good 
Strawberry  for  a  wet  season.  I  have  always 
grown  Royal  Sovereign  as  an  early  variety  and. 
under  ordin  try  cultivation,  I  have  never 
gathered  fruits  of  this  variety  in  September. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  termed  a  late  variety. 
I  know  Royal  Sovereign  may  be  fruited  as  late 
as  September,  but  only  from  plants  that  have 
been  forced  and  gradually  hardened  off  for 
planting  out  in  May.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  by  any  other  means  this  Strawberry 
may  be  fruited1  so  late  in  the   season.        T.   P. 

Loss  of  Fragrance  in  Flowers  (see  p.  136).— 
I  can  confirm  what  Mr.  Walker  states  with  re- 
gard to  Mimulus  moschatus  or  scented  Musk. 
For  several  years  past  I  have  purchased,  or  had 
given  to  me,  plants  and  seed  of  this 
Musk  from  various  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and.  notwithstanding  that  I 
have  grown  the  plants  both  indoors 
a.nd  out,  as  well  as  in  the  sun  and  shade, 
in  every  case  they  were  scentless.  I  was  very 
hopeful  in  one  instance,  as  the  plants  were 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  same  garden 
for  over  25  years,  but  alas,  the  scent  was  still 
lacking  when  I  grew  them.  My  only  hope  now 
is  to  get  .a  plant  some  time  or  another  from  a 
cottager  in  a  country  village.  However,  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  the  old-fashioned  and  true 
scented  variety,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  receive  a  small  plant,  for  which  I  should 
be    extremely     thankful.  A.     Launder,     23, 

HoJmewood     Food.     Brixton       Hill,       London. 
S.W.2. 

No  Apple  Pips.— Mr.  Charles  TO.  Pearson, 
asks  (p.  160)  whether  the  absence  of  pips  in 
Apple?  is  a  matter  of  general  observation. 
Here  it  las  been  most  marked.  I  remarked 
one  day  that  I  had  not  seen  an  Apple  pip  this 
year,  but  my  next  Apple  contained  six  pips. 
This,  however,  is  about  the  only  example  I  have 
met  with  perfectly  formed  pips  in  it.  The  cores 
are,  as  a  rule,  misshapen.  James  Wood  Whall, 
Cattle    Faren  Lane,    Worksop. 

The  R.H.S.  Fruit  Show.— The  fruit  exhibi- 
tion held  last  week  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  was  re- 
markable in  more  respects  than  one.  On 
entering  the  hall  visitors  mils':  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  display  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  considering  this  was  supposed  to  be  a 
year  of  great  scarcity.  The  colour,  ton.  of 
the  Apples  was  exceptionally  high  considering 
the  sunless  summer,,  and  again  raires  the 
question  as  to  the  causes  which  influence  the 
development  of  rich  colouring  in  these  fruits. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  finest  specimens  were 
from   trees    that    had    had    their   previous   crop 


thinned,  given  mammal  aid  and  subjected 
tu  a  rigid  summer  pruning.  Many  of 
tlie  Apples  were  affected  with  scab,  which  has 
affected  this  fruit  this  year,  in  some  in- 
stances, in.  spite  of  sprayings.  The  somewhat 
new  Apple,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  was  promi- 
nent in  excellent  condition.  As  a  second 
early  variety,  this  Apple  has  a  great  future. 
The  tree  bears  freely  in  a  young  state,  while 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  fruit  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  variety  Charles  Ross  was 
well  represented  by  medium-sized  specimens, 
curving  good  colour.  This  is  a  desirable 
Apple,  the  tree,  which  crops  freely,  being  less 
p:one  to  canker  than  some  others.  Crimson 
Pcasgcoi's  Nonsuch  is  a  desirable  variety 
with  great  depth  of  colour.  Wealthy,  al- 
though handsomely  coloured,  is  hardly  good 
enough  i:i  q   a'ity  to  rank  as  -a  desirable  fruit 


bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  which  is  not  the 
easiest  of  Grap  s  to  colo.ir.  There  were  a 
lew  specimens  of  Lady  Hutt,  a  Grape  not 
nonrly    enough   grown    for    February    consump- 


nea 

Hon 


nough  grown  for  February  consump- 
tion. The  bunches  "I  Alicante  were  probably 
the  least  noteworthy  when  we  consider  how 
easily  this  Grape  may  be  grown.  The  bunches 
were  -mall  and  the  berries  also;  'his  variety 
seldom  fails  to  colour  well,  even  when  grown 
in   a    potting   shed.      .1    Yorl-shireman. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


THE   FRUITING    OF   LONICERA     PILEATA. 

Although   Lonicera    pileata     has     but     little 

beauty   as  a  flowering  plant,   its  neat,   prostrate 

habit    with    dark    lustre-green,    Box-like    leaves 


Fig.    92. — FRUITING    branches    OF    LONICERA    PILEATA;    from    a    PLANT   IN   THE  CAMBRIDGE 

BOTANIC    HARDEN. 


in  a  collection  of  dessert  Apples.  The  boxes 
and  tubs,  so  skilfully  filled  with  exceptionally 
fine  fruit  by  the  (luildford  Fruit  Farm  Co., 
constituted  an  object  lesson  in  good  packing. 
The  Grapes  were  of  exceptional  quality.  No 
doubt  the  pride  of  place  must  bp  given  to  the 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  Alexandria  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  Lock.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
find  a  fault1  in  them.  The  next  outstanding 
exhibit  was  the  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
shown  by  Mr.  Shelton  in  the  collection  and 
the  class  for  two  bunches  of  this  variety.  The 
bunches  average, 1  3  1b.  in  weight,  with  huge 
berries,  handsomely  coloured  and  finished. 
Here  was  an  example  of  how  In  thin  Grapes 
which  those  who  are  nut  experts  in  (irap1 
growing  would  have  done  well  to  study,  let-  to  th  s 
phase  of  successful  drape  culture  i-.  nol  the 
least  iiiipnitant  in  the  production  "I  perfect 
specimens,      Hxceptionully     fine,    too,    were    Hie 


and  more  or  less  evergreen  nature,  particularly 
in  a  young  stale,  make  it  a  very  desirable  sub 
jeet.  Its  chief  beauty,  however,  lies  in  the 
fruit  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  shy  in 
producing,  and  seldom  is  a.  good  fruiting 
specimen  seen,  but  a  spray  well  laden  is 
very  attractive.  The  berries  are  of  a  rich  glossy 
purple,  invested  at  Hie  tup  with  a.  curious  cup- 
like  outgrowth  from  the  calyx.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Western  and  Central  China.;  if 
was  discovered  by  Professor  Henry,  and 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1900  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson.  The  illustration  (see  Fig.'  92)  is 
of  a  branch  from  a  plant  which  is  fruiting  very 
freely  this  year  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  and  was  obtained  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  some  veins  ago.  Spe  imena  were 
exhibited  before  the  members  of  the  R.H.S. 
Floral  Committee  on  the  5th  Inst.  F.  0. 
Preston,  i  'ambi'idgi 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

Trial  of  Antirrhinums   at  Wisley. 
The  following  awards  have  been  made  to  An- 
tirrhinums by   the  Royal  Horticultural    Society 
after  trial  at  Wisley: — 

Awards  of  Merit. 
No.  0,  Tom  Thumb  (yellow),  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co. ;  No.  26,  While  Queen,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson;  No.  46,  Bonfire,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson;  No.  54,  Maize  Queen, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson; 
No.  64,  Sybil  Eckford,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson;  No.  72.  Wild  Rose,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  ;  No.  80,  Daphne  (con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  stock  of  Fascination),  sent 
by  Messrs.  Burpas;  No.  81,  Rose  Qva'n,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Simpson;  No.  118,  Spitfire,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson;  Nos.  153,  154,  155,  Primtl 
Donna,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simp> 
son;  No.  31,  Yellow  Queen,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.;  No.  36,  Golden 
Gem,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simp- 
son; No.  48,  Morning  Glow  Improved, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson;  No  £7,  Fascination 
Improved,,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  end  Simp- 
eon;  No.  121,  Afterglow,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simp- 
son; No.  123,  Rembrandt,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sim]) 
son;  No.  130,  Crimson.  King,  si-nt  by  -Messrs. 
Simpson;  No.  136,  Plymouthia,  sent  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  Public  Porks,  Plymouth;  No.  13!), 
Carmine  Queen  Improved,  sent  by  Messrs.  Wat- 
kins and  Simpson;  No.  174,  Yellow  King  Im- 
proved, sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson;  No.  181,  Cerise  King,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson;  No.  202, 
Cardinal,  sent  by  Messrs  Simpson;  No.  2!', 
Lady  Roberts,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson;  No.  152, 
Bonny  Lass,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson. 

Highly  Commended. 

No.  6,  Tom  Thumb,  sent,  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co. ;  No.  35,  Golden  Gem,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson;  No.  45,  Sunrise,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simp- 
son; No.  49,  Captivation,  sent  by  Messrs.  Wat- 
kins and'  Simpson;  No.  57,  Electra.  sent  by 
Messrs.  Wulkin  and  Simpson;  No.  83,  Felicite. 
sent  by  Messrs  Simpson;  No.  75.  Roseum  super- 
bum,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson;  Nos.  92-93,  Rose 
Dore,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson 
and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons;  No.  94,  Queen  of 
Roses,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons;  Nos.  101, 
102,  103.  The  Fawn,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson, 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons;  No.  137,  Carmine  Queen,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson;  No.  156.  Elegance,  s?nt  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and)  Sons;  No.  224,  Prince  Chamois,  sent 
by  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons;  No.  132,  Crim- 
son Queen,  sen',  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ;  Nos. 
24-25,  Purity,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Simpson ;  No.  52,  Maize  Queen  Im- 
proved, sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson;  No  177,  Prin- 
cess Patricia,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons; 
No.  179,  Esme,  seat  by  Messrs.  Simjuson;  Nos. 
183,  184,  185,  Feltham  Beauty,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Simpson,  Messrs  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons;  No.  186. 
Cottage  Maid  (tall),  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.;  No.  191,  Cerise  King,  sert  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons;  No.  197,  The  King,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson. 

Commended. 

No.  167,  Queen  Victoria,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons. 


Son,  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Devonshire: 
Kenneth,  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Stokes,  Hil- 
perton  Marsh,  Trowbridge,  and  Messrs.  Baker, 
Codsall,  Wolverhampton. 

Highly    Commended. — Winnie    Stokes,    sent 
by  Messrs.   W.  J.   Stokes,  Trowbridge. 


Trial  of  Chrysanthemttm  maximum  Varieties 
at  Wisley. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  after 
trial  at  Wisley. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Mayfield   Giant,   sent   by  Mr.    Wm.    Brown, 
Mayfield.  Sussex  ;  Marian  Collier,  sent  by  Mr. 
W.   A.  Collier,  Uplands,  Redbourn,  Hertford- 
shire;   Omegay  sent   by   Messrs.    Godfrey    and 


HORTICULTURAL       EDUCATION      ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Over  sixty  members  of  the  Association  re- 
cently visited  the  Research  Station,  East  Mai- 
ling, Kent.  Mr.  R.  G.  Hatton,  M.A.,  and  his 
assistants,  Messrs.  Amos.  Grub  and  Witti  con- 
ducted parties,  numbering  about  20  in  each, 
through  the  laboratory  and  trial  grounds  of  the 
station,  and  a  most  interesting  and  profitable 
time  was  spent.  The  following  no'es  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  important  work  which  is  done 
at  this  station: — 

Pruning  Trials. 

Half  Standard  Apples,  planted  in  October,  1913. 

Example: — Lane's     Prince     Albert     (on    Crab), 

Newton      Wonder     (on    Paradise      Stock). 

planted   alternately  in  the  rows. 

1st  Row: — Unpruned  after  heading  back  in  the 

first  year. 
2nd  Row: — Pruned,    laterals  to  three  buds  and 
leaders    to  ^.   ^    or  §,     according     to    the 
strength  of  each. 
3rd   Row: — Not  systematically   pruned,  but    the 
growth   is    thinned  where  too    thick,  centre 
of  trees  kept  open,  and  so  on. 
llh    Row: — Pruned,    laterals    to  one     bud    and 
leaders  as  in  2nd   row. 
This   trial   is    duplicated    over    several    acres, 
other  pairs  of  varieties  taking  the  place  of  Hie 
two  mentioned  above. 

It  was  evident  that  the  first  row  in  each  trial 
carried  the  most  fruit,  but  there  was  a  good 
crop  of  better  fruit  on  the  trees  in  the  third 
row  almost  without  exception. 

There  was  very  little  fruit  on  the  trees  in 
the  second  and  fourth  rows,  but  growth  was 
much  more  vigorous. 

At  a  glance,  the  results  show  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  prune  severely  those  trees  which  are 
used  as  "fillers"  between  permanent  trees,  for 
it  is  evident  that  such  treatment  delays  fruiting 
for  many  years,  and  i  is  likely  that  trees  so 
treated  would  be  just  coining  into  profit  at  the 
time  when  they  should  be  removed' to  make  room 
for  the  proper  development  of   the  other  trees. 

Selecting  and  Propagating  Paradise  Stock. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  Apples  of  any 
one  variety  grafted  on  so-called  "  Paradise  " 
stocks  may  be  purchased  from  a  nursery,  and 
that  these  trees  will  vary  in  growth,  some 
proving  vigorous  and  some  quite  the  opposite, 
under  the  same  treatment. 

A  the  Mailing  Station  it  has  been  proved  that 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  root  systems  of  different 
vigour  all  passing  under  the  name  "  Paradise  " 
Stocks  in  the  nursery  trade.  To  begin  with,  21 
nurserymen's  selections  were  bought  in.  Only- 
two  of  these  proved  to  be  true ;  all  the  rest  were 
mixed  and  these  were  sorted  into  sixteen  types. 
A  full  account  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  given 
in  an  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Summary 
of  the  Results  Obtained  in  Selecting  and  Propa- 
gating Paradise  Stocks,"  which  may  be  obtained 
"price  sixpence)  from  the  Research   Station. 

The     Influence     of     Different     Stocks 
on    Certain     Varieties. 

In  this  trial  a  plot  of  eight  acres  is  carrying 
a  number  of  Apple  trees  grafted  on  twenty  dif- 
ferent types  of  stocks.  Although  the  trial  was 
only  started  two  years  ago,  it  is  evident  already 
that  the  stock  has  an  enormous  influence  on 
the  scion  which  is  grafted  on  to  it.  For  in- 
stance, Lane's  Prince  Albert  on  Type  16  is  very 
strong  and  upright  in  growth  ;  on  Type  8  it  is 
very  weak,  and  on  Type  9  it  is  well  furnished 
with  blossom  buds.  After  further  trial,  it  will 
be  safe  to  say  which  stocks  are  likely  to  be  de- 
sirable or  undesirable  for  special  purposes. 


The  Laboratories. 

Here  were  set  out  for  the  visitors'  inspection 
numbers  of  specimens  and  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  work  which  is  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  Classification  of  Black  Currants,  their 
susceptibility  to  Gall  Mite,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  "  rimning-off  "  or  non-setting  of  the 
fruit.  Mr.  Hatton  found  that  growers  were 
at  variance  with  regard  to  nomenclature,  and 
in  some  cases  two  or  even  three  distinct  varieties 
were  often  sent  out  under  one  name  by  nur- 
serymen. (A  full  account  of  this  work  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Pomology,  vol.  I., 
No.  2.) 

Specimens  of  various  stocks  were  also  shown 
so  that  the  different  root  systems  could  be  com- 
pared1. 


After  the  inspection  the  party  entrained  for 
Wye,  and  there  were  sixty-five  people  present 
at  the  dinner  at  Wye  College  in  the  evening. 
The  Principal  of  the  College,  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan, 
Esq..  O.B.E..  presided,  and,  in  proposing  the 
toast  cf  "  Success  to  the  Horticultural 
Education  Association,"  he  delivered  a 
rousing  and  inspiring  speech,  which  was 
greatly  appreciated.  —  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright 
replied  to  the  toast,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sowman  proposed!  "  Success  to  the  Col- 
lege."— The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Education  Association  was  held  in 
the  College  Gymnasium  on  September  16.  Fifty- 
three  members  were  present. 


Visit  to  Wye  College. 

On  September  17  the  Horticultural  Education 
Association  visited  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
tural College  and  inspected  the  principal 
laboratories,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  F.  V. 
Theobald  (Entomological),  E.  S.  Salmon  (Myco- 
logical)  and  S.  T.  Parkinson   (Botanical). 

Mr.  Theobald  gave  an  account  of  his  investi- 
gations into  the  life  histories  of  many  insect 
pests,  particularly  that  of  a  new  Raspberry  pest 
allied  to  the  Pear  Midge.  The  small  red  grubs 
of  this  midge  attack  Raspberry  canes,  starting 
at  the  base  of  the  buds,  working  downwards 
and  causing  the  foliage  to  wither  just  as  the 
plants  are  ooming  into  flower.  Mr.  Salmon 
showed  a  series  of  water-cultures  which  have 
been  instituted  to  discover  what  proportion  of 
potash  is  actually  taken  up  by  plants.  When 
the  plant  was  grown  in  Detmer's  Solution  it 
was  found  that  one-third  of  the  potash  was  con- 
sumed ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  potash  was 
doubled  the  plants  only  consumed  the  same 
amount  as  before.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
these  trials,  when  other  plant  food  constiLuents 
such  as  r.itrogen  will  be  dealt  with.  Mr.  Sal- 
mon also  answered  many  questions  relating  to 
Silver  Leaf  Disease.  Mr.  Parkinson  delivered1  a 
lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  (1)  The 
Development  of  the  Apple  Flower,  (2)  The 
Growth  of  Apple  Seedlings,  (3)  Budding,  and 
(4)  Grafting.  Mr.  Miskin  gave  a  demonstration 
on  the  grading  and  packing  of  Apples  in  the 
packing  shed,  and  Mr.  Chapelow  conducted 
parties  through  the  gardens  and  fruit  grounds. 


Conference  on  Horticultural  Education. 
Seventy-two  persons,  including  about  sixty 
members  of  the  Association,  representatives  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  members  of 
the  College  staff,  met  in  the  College  Gymnasium 
at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Horticultural  Super- 
intendent in  Kent  and  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion, occupied  the  chair.  The  Controller  of 
Horticulture  (Mr.  W.  G.  Lobjoit)  outlined  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  with  regard  to  Horticul- 
tural Education  and  Horticultural  Develop- 
ment. At  the  outset  the  Controller  said  he 
considered  that  horticulture  was  a  distinct 
entity.  He  adopted  Webster's  definition  of  the 
term,  and  included  fruit  culture,  even  when  on 
plantations  of  a  thousand  acres.  In  a  very 
interesting  speech,  Mr.  Lobjoit  spoke  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  Horticultural  Com- 
mittee in  every  county  in  England  and  Wale8. 
the  appointment  of  a  Horticultural  Superinten- 
dent in  each  county,  and   the  work  to  be  done 
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by  the  committees  and  superintendent.  He  also 
dealt  with  the  development  of  commercial  horti- 
culture under  the  following  headings: — 

(1)  Instruction    and    Advisory    Work.— (a)    In 

planting,  cultivation  and  care  of  crops;  (6) 
The  control  of  diseases— (i.)  Propaganda 
and  instruction  by  County  Instructors,  (ii.) 
Control  measures  by  the  Ministry;  (c) 
Marketing  of  produce,  grading,  packing 
and  distribution. 

(2)  The   lack    of   accurate    statistics     and     the 

necessity  for  a  close  investigation  into  the 
present    state    of    commercial     horticulture 
before   development  can  proceed  on   proper 
lines. 
Mr.    H.    VT.   Taylor.   Deputy   Controller,   then 

addressed    the   Conference   on   the     subject     of 

Demonstration    Plots. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

September  2. — Present :  Rev.  J.  Cromble- 
holme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  A6hworth,  A. 
Coningsby,  D.  A.  Cowan,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J. 
Howes,  A.  Keeling.  D.  McLeod,  J.  McNab,  E. 
W.  Thompson,  J.  Thrower,  and  H.  Arthur  (Sec- 
retary). 

Awards. 

First-Class  Certificates. 
Brasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya  Thyone  (B.-C. 
Leemanae  x  L.-C.  Thyone),  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  yellow  hybrids  of  the  section.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  yellow,  and  of  great 
texture;  the  lip  is  large,  beautifully  frilled, 
with  a  dark  centre;  B.-L.-C.  Muriel.  (B.-C. 
Maroniae  x  L.-C.  Peronia),  a  large  flower  of 
good  colour,  perfect  shape,  with  deep  yellow 
throat;  both  from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq.  Cattleya 
Henshallii  The  Premier  (Dupreana  x  gigas),  a 
very  large  flower  of  rich  colour  and  splendid 
shape,  from  P.  Smith,  Esq.;  Cypripedium 
Bosettii  Axholme  House  var.,  the  largest  type  of 
the  flower  seen  in  the  north,  of  perfect  shape, 
from  A.  Francois,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  alia  Axholme  House  var., 
Cattleya  Ena  t'ar.  Albert  Francois  (Massiana  x 
bicolor),  Laelio-Cattleya  Golden  Oriole  far. 
Mdlle.  Marthe  Derihon  (L.  Charlesworthii  x  C. 
aurea),  from  A.  Francois,  Esq.;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Britannia,  alba  magnified  (L.-C.  Canhamiana 
alba  x  Cattleya  F.  M.  Beyrodt) ;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Georaius  Invincible  (L.-C.  Invincible  Orama  X 
C.  King  George),  and  Cypripedium  Climax 
(Alcibiades  x  Harrisianuiii),  from  S.  Gratrix. 
Esq.  ;  Laelio-Cattleya.  Thyone  McBean's  var. 
(L.-C.  Ophir   x   C.  aurea),  from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificate. 

To  Mr.  A.  Coningsby,  for  a  plant  _of 
Dendrobium    Sanderae. 

Botanical  Certificate  (First  Class). 

To  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  for 
Eria  rhyncostylis. 

Groups. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  West  Point  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal,  and 
J.  J.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Pendleton  (gr., 
Mr.  S.  Lyne),  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for 
collections. 


September  16. — Present:  Rev.  J.  Cromble- 
holme  (in  the  chair).  Messrs.  A.  Burns,  D.  A. 
Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans.  A.  Hanmer,  J. 
Howes,  D.  McLeod,  E.  W.  Thompson,  and  J. 
Thrower. 

Awards. 

First-Class  Certificates. 
Cattleya  Eleanora  (Hardyana  alba  X  F.  M. 
Beyrodt).  a  fine  flower  with  pure  white  seg- 
ments and  broad  lip  shading  into  deep  magenta, 
with  two  large  blotches  of  white  and  primrose 
on  each  side  of  the  column,  from  Mrs.  Gratrix  ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Serbia  Edqemoor  var.  (E.  Enid 
X  L.-C.  St.  Gothard),  a  large  flower  of  a  rich 
red   mauve   shade,     from     A.     Hanmer,     Esq. ; 


Brasso-Cattleya  Admiral  Jcllieoe  var.  Bosita 
(Digbyana  Mossiae  X  Lord  Rothschild),  a  large 
flower,  of  deep  rose  mauve  colour,  the  lip  gain- 
ing in  intensity  of  colour  at  the  outer  edge  and 
base,  from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Vanda  eoerulea  var.  Formosa  and  Cattleya 
Adula  var.  Sunset,  from  Sir  H.  Leon,  Bait.  : 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya.  Muriel  var.  Golden  s( 
(B.-C.  Leemanae  X  L.-C.  Ferrone),  from  A. 
Francois,  Esq.;  Cypripedium  Bosettii  ear. 
Queen  Alexandra,  from  A.  Hanmer,  Esq.; 
Laelia  Dayana  eoerulea,  from  P.    Smith,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Appreciation   (First  Class). 
Odontoglossuni  oximillus  var.  superba  (illus- 
trissimum    x    eximium),  from  A.   Hanmer,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificates. 

To  Mr.  A.  Burns,  for  a  batch  of  Odonto- 
glossum  gra-nde;  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Field,  for 
Cattleya  Adula  var.  Sunset. 

Groups. 
A.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  Burbage,  Buxton  (gr..  Mr. 
G.  Giles),  was  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal;  A. 
Francois,  Esq.,  Doncaster  (gr.,  Mr.  D.  Pitts), 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  and  Miss  Wrigley,  Bury  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Burns),  Large  Silver  Medals:  The  Rev. 
J.  Crombleholme,  Clayton-le-Moors  (gr.,  Mr.  E. 
Marshall),  and  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  Silver  Medals  for  collections. 


PENRITH   HORTICULTURAL. 

The  above  Society  held  its  annual  show  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Penrith,  on  Thursday,  September 
16.  This  was  the  first  show  the  Society  has 
held  since  1913,  and  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  exhibits  over  pre-war  figures  was 
most  gratifying.  Vegetables  were  well  up  to 
the  average  standard  of  quality,  but  Pears  and 
Apples  were  small.  The  leading  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Sandath  Hall ; 
Bolton,  of  Penrith ;  Johnson,  of  Carlisle ;  and 
Robinson,  of  Sharrow  Bay. 

Messrs.  Herd  Bros.,  Penrith,  staged  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Begonias. 
Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  Pelargoniums  and 
stove  plants.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
hibits ever  seen  at  Penrith.— C.  Shaw,  Esq.. 
Eden  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Scott),  sent  a  fine  display 
of  fruit,  including  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apples  and  Pears. — Messrs.  Britten  and  Sons 
had  a  remarkable  collection  of  over  fifty  varie- 
ties of  Apples.  Considering  the  sunless  season, 
many  varieties  were  exceptionally  well  coloured, 
particularly  Red  Victoria  and   Bismarck. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Joint 
Agricultural  Committee  sent  a  most  interesting 
exhibit  from  Newton  Rigg  Farm  Institute. 
Over  thirty  varieties  of  immune  Potatos  were 
staged.  Outstanding  varieties  were  Arran  Rose, 
Arran  Comrade.  Bishop,  Admiral,  and  a  new 
early  immune  seedling.  Other  items  of  inter" 
were  Apples  from  the  County  Demonstration 
Plots,  a  large  collection  of  injurious  insects, 
bottled  and  dried  fruit,  and  specimens  of  plant 
diseases. 


BRITISH  MYCOLOGICAL. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  and  autumn 
foray  of  the  British  Myeological  Society  was  held 
at  Minehead,  September  27  to  October  2,  with 
Mr.  T.  Petch  as  J  resident. 

The  first  excursion  was  to  Horner  Woods; 
about  thirty  members,  took  part  in  each  day's 
foray,  the  party  dividing  into  sections  in  order 
to  visit  rpots  most  likely  to  provide  them  with 
the  special  groups  in  which  they  were  interested. 
lAmong  the  more  interesting  fungi  collected  on 
the  first  day  were  Chlorospleniun.  versiforme, 
Lasiobolus  oligotrichus.  Ascophanus  cervarius. 
Podosphaera  Myrtillina.  Myriangium  sp., 
Thecospora  vacciniorum,  Hygrophorus  subradia 
tus  var.  lacmus,  Pleurotus  palmatus,  Coprinus 
flocculosus,  Cyphella  alboviolescens,  and  Meru- 
lius  tremellosus. 


In  the  evening  the  general  meeting  was  held 
and  Mr.  Carleton  Rea  was  elected  president  for 
1921.  Invitations  were  accepted  to  visit  Hasle- 
mere  for  the  Spring  Foray  at  Whitsun,  and 
Worcester  for  the  next  autumn  foray.  Notice 
had  been  given  that  the  annual  subscription 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  £1 — the  case  was  so 
strong  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some  en- 
thusiasts were  kept  within  such  bounds! 

On  Wednesday  the  woods  at  Selworthy  were 
\  isited.  Interesting  additions  to  the  list  of  fungi 
were  Lepiota  excoriata,  Tri;holcma  columbetta, 
Russula  incarnata,  Poria  sanguinolenta,  and 
Femsjonia  luteo-alba. 

The  presidential  address  was  delivered  in  the 
evening.     In  his  ;.ddress,  Mr.  Petch  gave  a  his- 
torical survey  of  the  work  which  had  been  done 
on  the  fungi  parasitic  en  scale  insects,  and  out- 
lined the  results  of  his  study  of  this  group  in  the 
tropics,  and  of  his  examination  of  the  type  speci- 
mens and    collections    in  the    herbaria     of    the 
Natural    History    Museum,    the    Royal    Botanic 
Gardens,   Kew,  Paris,     and    Berlin,    and    others 
kindly  loaned  by  mycologists.     Species  belonging 
to    the   genera    Sphaerostilbe,    Neetria,    Calonec- 
tria,  Ophionectria  and  Microcera  are  parasitic  on 
Mytilaspis,    Lepidosaphes,    Chioraspis,    Aonidia, 
and  allied    genera  of  insects,  while  Hypoerell.i 
and  Aschersonia  attack  only  Lecanium  and  Aley- 
rodes.   Magnificent  paintings  of  these  fungi  were 
exhibited,   and  specimens    of    Septobasidium,    a 
basidiomycetous   genus   which   in   the   tropics   is 
usually  parasitic  on  the  same  scale  insects  as  the 
Sphaerostilbe  group.     In  general,  these  fungi  do 
not  cause  any  injury  to  the  plant-:  on  which  they 
occur,  but  species  of  Septobasidium  may  attack 
the  host  plant  after  consuming  the  scale  insects, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the   Velvet  Blight  of  Tea  in 
Northern  India,  an  undetermined  species  on  Tea 
in  Ceylon,  and  several  species  on  Tea  and  Mid- 
berry  in  Japan.     In  England,  scale  insect  fungi 
have  usually  been  found  on  Chioraspis  salicis  on 
Willow  and  Ash,  the    enly    recorded    exception 
being  Cordyceps  clavulata    on    a    Lecanium     on 
Elm,  but  it  is  provable  they  will  be  found  on  the 
common  mussel  scale  of  fruit  trees  if  looked  for 
in  the  winter.     A  fine  collection  of  Mvriangium 
on   Chionaspis  salicis  on  Ash  was.  made    during 
the  foray.      Mr.  Petch  cited  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations in  Florida  on  the  control  of  white- 
fly  by  means  of  these  fungi,  and  stated  that  no 
case  was  known   of  the  successful  control  of  an 
insect  pest  by  the  artificial  use  of  entomogenons 
fungi.       The   problem  which    eorfronted   experi- 
menters was   that  of  creating    an    epidemic  _  of 
fungous    disease   among   the   insects   at    a  time 
when  such  an  epidemic  would  not  occur  natur- 
ally.  The  evidence  showed   that  that  could  not 
be  done  l:y     ho  mere  introduction  of  the  fungus 
or  by  spraying  with  spores  from  natural  or  arti- 
ficial  cultures.   While  he  had   no   intention    of 
denying  that  it  might  ultimately  be  possibV  to 
determine  what   factors  governed  the  incidence 
of  these  diseases,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of 
snoh  knowledge  it  might  be  possible  to  utilise 
them  for  the    control    of  insect   pests,    he    Held 
that,  at  the    present  time,    after   nearly   thirty 
years    of   experiment    and    investigation,    there 
was  no  evidence  which   would   warrant   lie  re- 
commendation of  any  such  means  of  control. 

On  Thursdav,  Porlock  Woods,  were  visited. 
Here  were  added  Pachyella  depressa,  Puceima 
Moliniae.  P.  Absinthii.  Hyalopsora  Polypndii. 
Milesina  Hlerhnii.  Frerln  Scolopendrii,  Maras- 
mius  Hudsoni  and  Geaster  fimbriatus. 

The  first  paper  given  in  the  evening  was  by 
Mr.  Carleton  Rea  on  the  genus  Ganoderma 
(Karst.)  Pat.  This  genus  is  characterised  by  its 
shining,  resinous,  laccate  crust  and  coloured, 
smooth  or  rough,  oval  spores  which  are  truncate 
at  the  base.  The  species  may  be  sessile  or  stipi- 
Ir.te.  and  in  this  country  include  G.  lucidum 
(Leyss.)  Karst.,  G.  npplanafum  (Pers.)  Pat.  and 
var.  laccatum  (Kalchbr.)  with  verrucose  spores 
and  G.  anstr.ale  (Fr.)  Pat.,  with  its  var.  vegetnm 
(Fr.)  Romell,  and  G.  resinaceum  Bond,  with 
smooth  spores. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsholtom  then  eave  an  account  of 
the  mycorhiza  of  Orchids.  The  necessity  of  the 
fungus  symbiont  for  the  germination  of  most 
Orchid  seeds,  the  mode  of  entry  of  the  fungus, 
and    its  distribution    in   tho  seedling   were  dealt 
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with.  A  series  of  microtome  sections  of  seeds 
and  seedlings  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Charles- 
won'Ji  were  on  exhibition,  also  a  culture  of  an 
Orchid  fungus  and  seedlings  at  different  stages 
provided   by   Messrs.    J.    Charlesworth  and   Co. 

The  president  then  gave  a  short  account  of  a 
paper  on  Indian  Polyporaceae  by  Professor  S.  R. 
Bose. 

A  "yeast  "  cultivated  in  Tea  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ranisbottom.  This  organism  was  first 
described  in  1913  by  Lindan,  who  states  that  it 
is  regularly  cultivated  in  sweetened  Tea  by  maids, 
cooks,  etc.,  in  certain  districts  in  Russia.  The 
fermented  liquid  is  drunk  as  a  "cure  all."  He 
gave  to  it  the  name  Medusomyces  Gisevii. 
Lindner  examined  it  and  found  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  r  rganisms,  those  constantly  present 
being  Mycoderma  sp.,  Torula  sp.,  Saccharo- 
myces  Ludwigii  and  Bacterium  xylinum.  the 
latter  causing  the  leathery  consistency.  No  clue 
to  the  origin  of  the  ''yeast  "  was  obtained  l>y 
the  German  writers.  The  specimen  exhibited 
was  brought  by  a  lady  who  obtained  it  from  a 
native  herbalist  in  a  Himalayan  village.  It  had 
been  regularly  cultivated  for  several  years  and 
had  great  powers  attributed  to  it  as  a  cure  for 
intestinal  complaints.  A  specimen  of  ginger-beer 
plant  was  also  exhibited.  Old  readers  of  the 
Gard.  Chron..  wi'l  remember  the  interest  that 
■was  taken  in  this  "plant  "  in  former  years 
(vide.  G.  C,  April,  1884,  p.  542).  Prof.  'Mar- 
shall Ward  (1892)  proved  that  the  essential 
constituents  are  a  yeast  (Saccharomyces  pyri- 
forme)  and  a  bacterium  (Bacterium  vcrnii- 
forme),  which  aot  symbiotically.  There  has 
been  for  some  time  past  a  continuous  stream  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  ginger-beer  plant,  never 
under  that  name,  but  always  by  some  ( ?  trade) 
name  as  "  Calif ornian  Bees,"  "  Jerusalem  Bees." 
"  Belgian  Bees,"  "  Balm  of  Gilead,"  etc. — the 
zoological  name  being  in  reference  to  the 
"buoyant  dancing"  of  the  lumps. 

Dunster  was  visited  on  Friday,  and  Lepiota 
r.ymphaearum,  L.  haematosperma,  Pleurotus  cor- 
ticatus,  as  well  as  many  microfungi  were  added 
to  the  list.  At  the  evening  meeting  a  communica- 
tion was  read  from  Professor  A.  H.  R.  Buller  on 
the  audibility  of  the  "puffing  "  in  the  larger  Dis- 
comycetes.  Reference  was  made  to  the  state- 
ments of  Desmazieres,  do  Bary  and  Stone  as  to 
the  hissing  sound  sometimes  heard  on  the  dis- 
charge of  spores.  A  specimen  of  Pustulnria 
caninus  was  seen  to  puff  by  Professor  Buller. 
On  holding  it  to  the  ear  as  one  does  a  shell  a 
distinct  sound  was  heard,  like  that  made  by 
steam  when  escaping  from  a  tiny  jet. 

A  note  by  Mr.  St.  John  Marriott  on  the  dis- 
charge of  the  peridiolum  in  Sphaeiobolus  stellatus 
stat>d  that  the  greatest  distance  to  which  these 
bad  been  found  to  be  thrown  was  12  inches. 
Mr.  R.  Paulson  then  read  a  paper  illustrated  by 
magnificent  photomicrographs  on  the  sporulating 
gonidia.  of  the  lichen  Evernia  Prunastri.  If  the 
tips  of  this  or  any  similar  foliaoeous  lichen  be 
examined  during  a  period  of  active  growth  the 
algal  cells  are  seen  to  be  of  different  sizes  and 
frequently  arranged  in  groups  quite  unlike  what 
one  is  led  to  expect  from  the  text-book  descrip- 
tions. The  algae  do  not  divide  vegetatively.  but 
speculate ;  eight,  sixteen,  or  even  thirty-two 
spores  may  be  formed.  Th>  wall  of  the  mother 
cell  bursts  and  liberates  the  daughter  cells  which 
are  apparently  non  motile  and  are  oushed  apart 
by  the  fungil  hyphae.  The  algal  constituent 
most  closely  resenbles  the  genus  Chlorella.  and 
not  Protoeoccus  iPleurococcus)  as  is  usually 
thought.  Many  observations  of  the  author  are 
of  extreme  importance  in  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  fungus  and  alga  in  the  lichen  thallus. 

Mr.  Ramsbittom  exhibited  rioces  of  canvas 
fioni  the  different  war  areas  and  from  this 
country  showing  the  spots  caused  by  Macro- 
sporhuu  and  Stemphvlinm.  which  caused  the 
rotting  of  tentage  and  which  is  of  great  economic 
importance.  The  methods  of  treatment  which 
had  been  in  use  were  briefly  commented   on. 

Many  uncommon  fungi  were  exhibited  during 
the  meeting,  the  n.nst  interesting  of  which  were 
the  rare  phalloids.  Phallus  imoerialis  ('  iosnius) 
collected  atT3lakenev  by  Professor  F.  W.  Oliver, 
and  Clathrus  cancellatus  gathered  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  by  Mr.   W.  Johnson. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 

October  5. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date,  Miss  Burton  (presi- 
dent) in  the  chair.  A  paper,  entitled  "  Leaves 
from  the  Note  Book  of  a  Grower  of  Hardy 
Fruit,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  The 
Orchard,  Bridge  of  Allan.  The  paper,  which 
dealt  with  a  variety  of  points  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  hardy  fruits,  gave  rise  to 
an  interesting  discussion. 

A  new  Apple,  named  W.  H.  Massie,  a  cross 
between  Rival  and  Cox's  Orange,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Staward,  Panshanger 
Gardens,  Hertford,  received  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate. Cultural  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias;  Miss  Burton,  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  Michaelmas  Daisies;  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Crabbe,  Edinburgh,  for  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  G.  M.  Taylor  exhibited 
a  blue,  kidney-shaped  Potato,  a  bud  sport  from 
Edzell    Blue    variety. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FRENCH  POMOLOGICAL. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  French  Porno- 
logical  Society  was  held  this  year  from  the  9th 
to  the  11th  September,  at  Lausanne  (Switzer- 
land). The  members,  who  were  present  in 
largo  numbers,  were  greeted  by  their  Swiss 
confreres   with  the  greatest  possible  cordiality. 

Among  '  he  papers  presented  one  v. as  read 
by  Messieurs  Riviere  and  Bey  on  "The  Infer- 
tility of  Certain  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees."  A 
communication  was  received  from  M.  Nomblot, 
giving  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of  pomology  for 
horticultural  schools.  On  the  subject  of  plant 
diseases,  interesting  papers  were  read  by  M. 
Opoix,  on  fruit  disease,  and  by  M.  Passy  on 
grey  rot  and  the  mummification  of  fruits 
(Monilia  fructigena). 

M.  Chifflot.  of  Lyons,  presented  an  interest- 
ing monograph  on  anti-ciyptogarnic  measures, 
and  M.  Martinet,  of  Lausanne,  read  a  paper  on 
the  selection  of  Walnut  trees  and  the  production 
by  seedlings  of  special  types  .suited  to  various 
localities  and  having  the  required  characteristics 
of  hardiness  and  productiveners :  also  a  paper 
on  the  local  fruits  of  high  altitudes. 

M.  Chasset  gave  some  details  of  his  pomo- 
logical  "key"  for  the  rapid  identification  of 
fruits,  with  the  history  of  the  various  classifica- 
tions. In  the  'Chasset  "  method,  of  which 
seme  particulars  have  already  been  given  in  the 
Gard.  Chron.,  fruits  are  classed  according  to 
their  shape,  time  of  ripening,  colour  of  skin, 
peduncle,    flesh,   etc. 

Numbers  of  fruits  were  placed  before  the 
members  for  judging,  and  some  were  adopted 
and  incorporated  in  the  list  of  varieties  re- 
commended by  the  Society.  Among  others 
we  may  mention  Strawberry  Souvenir  de  De- 
sire Rruneau,  Nectarine  Madame  de  la  Rastie, 
and  Apple  Belle   de  Pontoise. 

M.  Gustave  Chevalier,  of  Montreuil,  near 
Paris,  was  elected  "  laureat  "  bv  the  Congress 
for  the  year  1920.  At  the  banquet  which  closed 
tlie  session,  speeches  were  made  by  M.  Dumuid, 
President  of  the  Vaudoise  Federation  of  Hor- 
ticultural Sociniis;  by  Councillor  Porchet ;  by 
M.  Luizet.  President  of  the  Society ;  and  by 
Dr.  Viger.  President  of  the  French  Agricul- 
tural Academe. 

An  interesting  collection  of  fruits  from  the 
cantons  of  Vaud  ■■  nd  Valais  was  shown  at  the 
Congress,  and  some  ve'y  agreeable  excursions 
were  arranged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne 
to  Vevey.   and  to  Geneva. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


Books:  Spud  Book.  The  Bool:  of  the  Potato, 
by  T.  W.  Sanders,  published  by  W.  H.  and  L. 
Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street, 
E.C. ;  and  Pictorial  Practical  Potato  Grow- 
ing, by  Walter  P.  Wright  and  Edward  J. 
Castle,  published  by  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  would  be  suitable  for  your  purpose. 

Cheiranthus  Alliontj  "  Going  Off  ":  C.  A.  B. 
The  failure  of  the  plants  is  probably  due  to 
an  attack  by  a  fungus,  as  mycelium  was  de- 
veloped in  the  tissues  in  abundance,  but  the 
fungus  had  remained  sterile,  making  its  iden- 
tification difficult.  It  is  very  possibly  a  species 
of  Sclerotinia. 

Correction. — We  regret  that  in  our  report  of 
the  National  Rose  Society's  autumn  exhibi- 
tion (see  p.  174)  Mrs.  Alex  Robinson,  Briar 
Hedge,  Bourne  End,  Buckinghamshire,  was 
stated  to  have  "  transferred  from  the  pro- 
fessional ranks."  Mrs.  Robinson  writes:  "To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  never  been 
in  them.  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  a  most 
successful  amateur.  I  have  entered  and 
gained  prizes  in  open  classes,  but  not  as  a 
professional." 

Lilium  tigrindm:  /.  P.  From  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plants  we  suspect  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  common  Lily  disease, 
caused  by  the  fungus  Botrytis,  although  the 
fungus  did  not  develop  on  the  dead  stems,  as 
is  usually  the  case. 
Names  of  Fruits :  J.B.  1,  American  Mother; 
2,  Royal  Russet;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins;  4, 
Fearn's  Pippin. — J.  M. :  Golden  Spire. — 
/.   MacM. ;  Warner's  King. 

Names  of  Plants:  C.  B.  Red  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle       (Lonicera       Periclymenum       var.). — 

B.  X.  C.  1,  Coriaria  terminalis ;  2,  Picea 
excelsa  var.  monstrosa;  3,  P.  var.  inverta. 
— ,/. ./.  C.  M.  1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var. ; 
2,  Libocedrus  decurrens ;  3,  Thuya  orientalis 
var.  elegantissima ;  4,  Cryptomeria  japonica 
var.  elegans ;  5,  Juniperus  communis  var. 
fastigiata ;  6,  J.  Sabina  var.  albo-variegata ; 
7, Cupressus    pisifera    var.    phimcsa    aurea ;    8, 

C.  p.  var.  plumosa  aurea;  9,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii ;  10,  Spiraea  Lindleyana  ;  11,  Sedum 
spurium;  12,  Sedum  kaiiitschaticum;  13, 
Sedum  Ewersii ;  14,  Alchemilla  vulgaris. — 
J.  JJ.  1,  Polygonum  sp.  probably  vaccini- 
folium :  2.  Cannot  identify  specimen  sent. 
Leaves  should  be  included  as  well  as  spikes  of 
flowers. — D.  II.  D.  1,  Oenothera  fruticosa ; 
2,  Rubus  odoratus. — E.  L.  Rhodochiton 
volubile.— .7.  H.  A'.:  Euphorbia  Cyparissias 
(Cypress  Spurge) ;  not  a  shrub,  but  a  hardy, 
perennial     herb.— M.  K. :     Hydrangea      Hor- 

tensia  var.  Mariesii. 

The  Poison  Ivy  :  A.  B.  The  specimen  received 
from  you  represents  the  Poison  Ivy,  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  a  plant  which  causes  a  kind  of 
blood-poisoning  when  it  is  handled  by  .'ertain 
people,  whereas  others  can  handle  it  with 
impunity. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  :  W.  J.  F.  A  book  that  con- 
tains most  of  the  information  you  desire  is 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Islands,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean.  This  is  in  two 
volumes,  and  may  be  obtained  through  our 
publishing  department  for  £2  4s.,  post  free. 

Wallflowers  Diseased;  W.  C.  and  Sons. 
The  plants  are  badly  attacked  by  Peronospora 
parasitica.  The  disease  appears  on  such 
common  weeds  as  Shepherd's  Purse  and 
other  Cruciferous  weeds.  Do  not  plant 
Wallflovers  or  other  Crucifers  on  the  same 
ground  for  a  season  or  two,  as  the  resting 
spores  are  liable  to  infest  it.  Destroy  the 
affected  plants  by  burning. 


By  an  iliadvertanoe,  we  credited  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  ;:nd  Sons,  Newtownards,  with  second 
prize,  instead  of  first,  for  twenty-four  varieties 
of  Roses,  in  our  report  of  the  N.R.S.  autumn 
s,ho\v. 


Communications  Received. — I.  R. — Jack — W.  R.  P. 
—South  Hav—  B.  M.— E.  M. — Cestriaio— J.  C.  W. 
and  S.— A.  W—  C.  C— .1.  E.  F.— G.  B.  M.— A.  M.  8. 
— G.  C. — H.  P.  N.— R.  P.  B— H.  M.— P.  M. — A.  O 
—.1.  P.  and  S.— R.  E.— A.  C.  B  —  A.  R—  J.  R. — 
G.   II.— E.  J.   P.— E.    B—  J.    B.   R  —  A.   H.    L. 
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The  History 
of  a  Grain 
of   Wheat. 


Average  Meai»  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduoed  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  47.4. 

Actual    Temperature:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  October  20, 
10  a.m.  :   Bar.  30.2,  temp.  52°.    Weather. — Sunny. 

Those  who  heard  Sir 
Daniel  Hall's  delightful  and 
instructive  lecture  to  the 
British  Association  at  Car- 
diff on  "  The  History  of  a 
■Grain  of  Wheat  from  the  Seed  Bed  to  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  it  is  available,  albeit  in  severely  sum- 
marised form,  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The 
starting  point  of  Sir  Daniel's  address  and  its 
recurrent  theme  was  the  fact  that  although 
long  periods  of  time  have  elapsed  since  pri- 
mitive races  of  men  began  to  cultivate 
Wheats,  yet  even  to-day  there  is  no  stage  in 
the  course  of  the  passage  of  the  Wheat  grain 
from  seed  bed  to  table,  at  which  some  gap 
in  the  knowledge  essential  to  the  full  utilisa- 
tion of  Wheat  as  food  does  not  exist.  It  is 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  agricultural  re- 
search workers  to  discover  the  knowledge 
which  shall  fill   those  gaps. 

The  need  for  such  discoveries  is  peculiarly 
urgent  at  the  present  time,  for  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  world  as  a 
whole  is  passing  through  one  of  those 
phases  in  which  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  supply,  with  a  result  that  dearth 
is  possible  and  discontent  certain.  Further, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  that  the 
limits  of  land  suitable  for  Wheat  growing 
have  nearly  been  reached;  It  is  clear  that  the 
world  must  look  to  increased  vield  per  acre 
for  the  increased  supply  which  it  requires. 
Among  means  for  increasing  production 
which  are  being  tried,  Sir  Daniel  referred  to 
the  much  discussed  "  electrification  "  of  seed, 
but   was   not  able   on   presenl    knowledge  to 


hold  out  much  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
process.  Economy  and  increased  efficiency 
in  seed  sowing  may  help  somewhat.  An 
average  yield  from  the  sowing  of  about  2J 
bushels  to  the  acre,  is  a  thirteenfold  one 
(about  32  bushels).  By  the  present  svstem 
of  sowing  in  drills,  seed  is  often  put  in  too 
thickly  and  since,  as  is  well-known,  each 
plant  of  a  crop  requires  a  certain  minimum 
of  space,  there  is  certainly  some  waste  ot 
seed  and  probably  some  reduction  of  crop.  It 
is  true  that  by  no  method  of  sowing  may  we 
hope  to  raise  a  crop  which  will  give  on  the 
average  anything  like  the  -normous  yield  of  a 
hundredfold,  much  less  the  thousandfold, 
Which  may  be  given  by  an  isolated  Wheat 
plant.  Nevertheless,  experiments  now  in  pro- 
gress with  an  improved  drill,  which  sows  not 
in  line  but  zigzag,  as  is  sometimes  done  with 
vegetable  seed,  are  said  to  show  an  economy 
in  seeding  of  ii  bushel  per  acre,  one  bushel 
serving  in  lieu  of  the  usual  two  and  a  half 
bushels  for  an  acre  of  land.  Even  if  the  re- 
duction were  only  1  bushel  per  acre  it  would, 
if  it  can  in  fact  be  accomplished,  mean  a 
gain  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  Wheat  output,  and 
would  present  in  this  country  a  money  value 
of  over  one  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
Sir  Daniel  referred  to  the  uselessness  of  "  se- 
lection "  from  among  self-fertilised  plants  of 
a  given  variety  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
type,  and  described  the  method  of  cross  ferti- 
lisation as  a  way  of  producing  new  varieties 
possessed  of  better  qualities  than  those  of 
existing-  varieties  and  cited  such  varieties  as 
Little  Joss  and  Yeoman,  raised  by  Prof. 
Biffin,   of  Cambridge. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  variety,  he  made 
the  interesting  statement  that  the  introduc- 
tions of  the  Yeoman  Wheat  has  raised 
the  average  yield  in  many  farms  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  by  so  much  as  10  per  cent. 
Much  further  breeding  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  varieties  suitable  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates  of  this  country  can 
be  produced.  The  value  of  Wheat  as  the 
chief  source  of  food,  lies  not  only  in  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  grain,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  plants  which  will 
give  a  yield  even  though  it  be  sown  under  un- 
favourable conditions.  That  this  is  so,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  Rothamsted 
Wheat  has  been  grown  on  one  plot  continu- 
ously for  77  years  without  any  manure,  and 
still  yields  12  bushels  per  acre — approxi- 
mately the  average  crop  of  all  the  'Wheat 
lands  of  the  world.  This  adaptability  of 
Wheat  is  the  reason  also  that  it  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  crop  for  breaking  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  new  settler  takes  a  succession  of 
Wheat  crops  on  virgin  land  before  he  resorts 
to  mixed  farming.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  yet  to  be  solved  problems  of 
Wheat  growing,  is  that  of  lodging.  In  this 
country  in  particular  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
Wheal  lo  stand  up  in  richly  manured  land. 
The  problem  is  undoubtedly  complex; 
questions  of  soil,  climate,  variety,  time  of 
sowing,  all  come  in,  and  must  be  considered 
in  many  attempts  to  discover  means  of  pre- 
venting this  defect.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
know  that  this  problem  is  to  be  tackled  by 
the  many  different  agricultural  researchers 
in  this  country,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
'I'  ubted  thai  (he  resulls  of  their  work  will  be 
to  reduce  the  present  serious  loss  from  lock- 
ing. For  tin  reasons  respecting  demand  and 
supply,  Sir  Daniel  concludes  that  the  mad 
for  growing  more  Wheal  in  this  country  is 
a  real  one,  and  believes  that  we  shall  lie 
able  to  do  this  both  by  extending  tile  average 
and  increasing  the  yield.  To  ensure  the  lat- 
ter, research  must  be  encouraged,  for  il  is 
on  research  that  our  power  lo  vei  further  in- 
crease the  yield  nor  art,   depends. 


J  he    appointment    of    Mr. 
The   New         K      ,        ,        Floud,     C.B.,     to 

Secretary  of    the  poS|  of  Permanent  Secre- 
tho  Ministry  of  tan    of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 

Agricuituro.  culture,  marks  the  end  of 
the  period  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Ministry  which  was  inaugurated  at  the 
termination  of  1  lit  war.  During  the  war 
years  it  fell  to  Sir  Daniel  Hall  to  discharge 
the  manifold  duties  of  secretary,  and  also 
to  advise  the  President  on  till  important  mat- 
ters of  policy.  In  this  work  he  retained 
and  .augmented  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  all  those  who  were  await-  of  his  fine  judg- 
ment and  imperturbable  temper— as  one  who 
locks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken. 
When  peace  came  and  it  was  decided  to 
develop  largely  agricultural  research  and 
education,  it  was  recognised  that  no  one  could 
do  this  all-important  work  better  than  Sir 
Daniel.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  task  of  developing  a  s\  stem  of 
agricultural  research  and  education  adequate 
to,  the  requirements  of  this  country  must  en- 
gage the  whole  attention  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Above  all,  he  must  be 
free  from  the  innumerable  and  incessant  calls 
which  routine  duties  make  upon  the  time 
of  the  administrative  head  of  a  Ministry. 
All  who  tire  .aware  of  the  admirable 
work  which  Sir  Daniel  has  already- 
accomplished  in  establishing  a  national 
research  service  for  agriculture,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  as  Director  General 
of  the  Intelligence  Department  and  Chief 
Scientific  Advisor,  he  will  be  able  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  advancing  research  and  education. 
They  will  also  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
office  of  general  secretary  has  been  conferred 
to  Mr.  F.  L.  C.  Floud,  who  by  common 
consent  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest 
administrators  in  the  Civil  Service.  Those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  observe  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  which  Mr.  Floud  did 
curing  the  war  in  the  Food  Production  De- 
partment, could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  of 
his  fitness  for  this  new  post.  He  possesses 
all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  great 
administrator:  ability,  energy,  sympathy,  and 
discretion.  For  m:r  part  we  are  convinced 
that  the  appointment  is  one  of  good  augury 
for  the  Ministry,  and  that  with  two  such 
officers  as  Sir  Daniel  Hall  and  Mr.  Floud, 
Lord  Lee  will  find  his  heavy  burden 
lightened,  and  the  Ministry  will  rapidly  come 
to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the  general  body  of 
agriculturists  which  in  the*  past,  and  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  its  work,  was  too 
often  denied   it. 


Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show— The  Kent 
Commercial  i'ruit  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Maidstone,  on  October  2fi. 
27  and  MS.  Entries  already  received  promise 
to  provide  a  splendid  display  of  home-grown 
Apples,  while  educational  exhibits  will  be 
special  features  of  the  show-.  At  the  official 
luncheon,  to  be  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
on  October  20"  at  1  o'clock.  Colonel  F.  S.  W. 
Cornwallis,  Linton  Park.  Maidstone,  will  pre- 
side. For  the  convenience  of  exhibitors 
luncheon  tickets  may  be  obtained  (price  5s.)  front 
Mr.  W.  Miskin,  hon.  sec.  Wye  College,  Kent. 

Loss  of  Fragrance  in  the  Musk. — An  interest- 
ing observation  mi  the  loss  of  fragrance  in  the 
Musk  is  published  in  Nature,  October  14,  which 
states  that  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cope,  joint  secretary 
of  the  Birmingham  Field  Naturalists'  Club,  has 
observed  a  similar  absence  of  perfume  from  all 
the  Musk  plants  which  .she  purchased  in  the 
open*- flower  market  this  year.  The  observation 
was  corroborated  brother  members  of  the  club 
anil  a  suggestion  made  that  the  loss  of  odour 
was  ilue  in  the  atrophy  of  seen!  producing  .ells 
consequent  mi  a  change  in  the  type  of  insects 
by   which   fertilisation    was  effected, 
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Summer  Weather. — The  delightful  weather  of 
the  past  few  weeks  has  made  some  amends  for 
the  gloomy  summer,  and  it  has  been  appreciated 
by  no  one  more  than  the  gardener.  i\'ot  only 
has  the  season  of  such  tender  crops  as  Marrows 
and  Runner  Beans  being  prolonged,  but  the 
displays  of  Dahlias  were  never  finer  or  the 
plants  so  uninjured  by  the  weather  at  so  late 
a  date.  Roses  and  other  flowers  are  continu- 
ing in  bloom,  making  the  garden  almost  as 
gay  as  in  July  and  August,  whilst  the  brilliant 
sunshine  is  ripening  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  and 
maturing  the  crop  of  outdoor  Tomatos.  In 
addition  to  all  these  benefits,  gardening  lias 
been  rendered  easier  where  the  staff  is  still 
depleted,  for  such  work  as  housing  tender  plants 
from  the  flower  beds,  arranging  the  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  for  winter,  and  lifting 
Dahlias  are  usually  matters  for  urgency  before 
the  advent  of  October.  The  soil  is  in  splendid 
condition  for  planting  and  the  fine  weather  has 
enabled  nurserymen  and  others  to  make  goou 
progress  with  this  important  work. 

M.  Viger.— Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber the  recent  nomination,  to  the  rank  of 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  M.  Viger. 
President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions  his 
colleagues  have  organised  a  banquet,  at  which 
M.  Viger  will  be  feted  and  presented  witji  a 
souvenir  of  the  interesting  event.  Those  who 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  presentation  should 
apply  to  M.  Fevrier,  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 
84,  Rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris,  before  the  25th 
instant.  The  banquet  will  take  place  at  M. 
Dehouve,  Jeune,  91bis,  Avenue  de  Neuilly.  two 
days  subsequently. 

Gardener's  Golden  Wedding.-  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Irving,  The  Gardens.  Nunbank.  Dum- 
fries, celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on  October 
13.  They  were  married  at  Highlaw.  Lockerbie, 
in  1870.  'For  about  23  years  Mr.  George  Irving 
was  gardener  to  Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Spittalfields,  West  Linton.  He  was  formerly 
g;.rdener  to  Colonel  Threshie,  Barnbarroch , 
Dalbeattie,  but  on  the  reduction  of  the  establish- 
ment there,  entered  into  the  employment  oi 
Messrs.  Jas.  Service  and  Sons,  Maxwelltown. 
Fourteen  years  ago  he  was  appointed  gardener  to 
the  Misses  Maxwell,  Nunbank,  Dumfries,  which 
post  he  still  retains,  though  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age.  Among  the  many  presents  received  was 
a  handsome  gift  from  the  Misses  Maxwell.  Mr. 
Irving  is  much  esteemed  in  the  locality  and  has 
received  many  congratulations  on  this  interesting 
occasion. 

Cost  of  Potato  Lifting — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Leeds  University  recently  carried 
.nit  experiments  to  ascertain  the  value  of  im- 
plements in  lifting  the  Potato  crop.  Experi 
ments  showed  that  with  the  use  of  the  Potato 
digger  the  cost  of  lifting  the  crop  worked  out 
at  £2  6s.  6d.  per  acre,  or  4s.  8d.  per  ton.  as 
compared  with  £6  16s.  8d..  or  13s.  8d.  per  ton. 
when    dug  by   forks. 

End  of   Summer   Time The  Home   Secretary 

uives  notice  I  hat  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any 
Further  extension  of  Summi  r  Time.  Snmrnar 
Time  will  therefore  cease,  and  normal  time  will 
be  restored,  at  3  a.m.  (Summer  Time)  in  the 
morning  of  next  Monday,  October  25.  when 
clocks  should  be  put  back  to  2  a.m.  The  houi 
2  3  a.m.  Summer  time  will  thus  be  followed  by 
the  hour  2-3  a.m.   Greenwich  Time. 

The  Garton  Lectures  at  Fcnburgh  —  In  open- 
ing the  Garton  course  of  lectures  on  Colonial 
and  Indian  Agriculture  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity on  October  1-lth,  Professor  Wallace  said 
it  was  twenty  vears  since  the  lectures  were 
established  under  a  liberal  endowment  by 
Messrs.  John  and  Robert  Garton,  of  Newton- 
le-Willows.  now  of  Warrington.  Like  the  re- 
sults of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments,  "which 
have  revolutionised  agricultural  science  and 
practice  in  all  parts  of  the  world,"  the  results 
of  the  scientific  investigations  in  plant  breed- 
ing inaugurated  by  Mr.  John  Garton  have  sup- 
plied the  British  and  Colonial  crop  growers 
with  a  large  majority  of  the  new  Oats,  which 
yield  several    quarters  per  acre  more    than    the 


old  varieties,  and  many  of  the  best-known 
and  most  widely  grown  varieties  of  other  crop 
plants.  1'he  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Garton  system  of  plant  breeding  was  due  to 
the  introduction  of  multiple  crossing,  involv- 
ing, in  numerous  instances,  the  blending  of 
wild  and  weedy  but  robust  and  vigorous  species, 
and  also  to  the  regeneration  resulting  from  the 
use  of  pollen  from  different  plants  within  the 
same  species.  By  these  means  the  tendency, 
however  slight,  to  degeneration,  which  is  liable 
to  occur  among  self-fertilised  and  thus  in- 
tensely in-bred  crop  plants,  is  overcome,  and 
increased  vigour  and  crop-producing  power  is 
obtained.  Success  in  growing  the  new  and 
regenerated  varieties  demands  a  higher  stand- 
ing of  agricultural  practice,  including  more 
liberal  seeding  and  manuring. 

Royal  Recognition  of  the  Gardeners'  Royai 
Benevolent  Institution. — Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra  has  again  donated  the  sum  of  .£20 
from  the  results  of  "  Alexandra  Day  "  to  the 
funds  of  The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

Hay  Fever  in  the  East  Stated  to  be  Due  to  the 
Pollen  of  a  Privet. — Hay  fever  in  Hong  Kong  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  professicn  in  the 
colony,  due  to  the  pollen  of  Ligustrum  sinense. 
This  shrub  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
when  hay  fever  is  prevalent  in  the  district.  The 
pollen  of  Ligastrum  vulgare  is  stated  to  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  hay  fevir  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pollen  of  the  Chinese 
species  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  malady 
in  Hong  Kong.  To  prevent  the  pollen  of  the 
shrub  from  causing  any  ill  effects,  the  flower- 
buds  have  been  cut  off  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  the  Hong  Kong  district,  before  they 
have  had  time  to  open. 

Cane      and      Beet      Sugar Cuba      exported 

824.CC0  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1918.  which  is  slightly  below 
the  amount  "f  Beet  sugar  received  from 
Germany  in  1913.  In  that  vear  Beet  sugar  to 
the  total  of  1.510.000  tons  was  exported  to  this 
country,  principally  from  the  Continent,  but  in 
1918  only  14.000  tons  were  received,  the  export- 
nig  country  being  Holland.  As  showing  the 
increased  amount  of  cane  sugar  at  present  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  fewer  than  1.295.000 
tuns  were  imported  in  1918  compared  with 
320.000  tuns  in  1913.  Figures  given  in  the 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  Bulletin  show  the' 
enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
during  the  past  60  vears.  In  1860  the  production 
of  cane  and  Beet  sugar  was  1.2C0,000  ten-,  and 
250.000  trms  respectively,  whereas  in  1913  the 
tin  ores  had  risen  In  9.000.000  tons  and 
6. 800. COO   tons   respectively. 

Phosphate  from  the  Pacific  Islands. — Professor 
\V.  Somerville,  of  the  School  of  Rural  Economy, 
Oxford  University,  lecturing  recently  before  'I' 
National  Farmers'  Union  at  Tollbridge,  stated 
that  in  view  of  the  new  method  of  treating 
iron  ore  the  supply  of  basic  slag  promised  to  be 
limited  in  the  future.  There  was,  however,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  mineral  phosphates,  whole 
mountains  and  islands  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  containing,  enormous  quantities  of  this 
material.  This  country  has  lately  acquire. I 
islands  in  the  Pacini  containing  enormous  depo- 
ii-  ..f  phosphates,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agn 
culture  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  mineral 
phosphate  may  be  put  on  the  market  at  2s. 
per  unit,  which  is  half  the  price  of  basic  slag. 

Aphides  and  Plant  Disease. — Experiments  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States*  show  that  aphides 
are  the  chief  means  whereby  mosaic  disease  of 
Potatos  is  spread.  So  long  as  the  plants  are 
protected  from  aphis  attack,  the  disease  shows 
little  or  no  increase  even  though  plants  infected 
with  mosaic  disease  are  intermixed  with  un- 
affected plants;  but  if  aphides  are  allowed  ac- 
cess to  the  plants  the  mosaic  disease  spreads 
rapidly. 

•  "Transmission  of  the  Mosaic  Disease  of  Irish 
Potatos."  E.  S.  Schnltz  and  D.  Folsom.  Journal  of 
AtjrievltnraX  Research,    XIX..    7;    Washington.    July  1. 

Ili'.'n 


Pruning  Newly  Planted  Fruit  Trees— Experi- 
ments in  pruning  conducted  over  the  past 
twenty  years  at  the  University  of  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  U.S.A.,  shows  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  branches  are  cut 
back  in  the  fall  (autumn).  This  holds  true  for 
young  trees  generally,  whether  they  are  trans- 
planted in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  are  not  trans- 
planted. From  experiments  conducted  at  the 
University  in  1900  and  1901.  it  was  found  that 
there  was  little  difference  in  the  water  contents, 
of  Apple  trees  transplanted  in  the  late  spring 
and  those  which  were  not  transplanted.  Also- 
that  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  pruned 
back  in  the  late  autumn,  contain  on  the  aver- 
age slightly  more  water  than  those  which  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  their  branches.  While 
this  difference  is  not  great,  it  shows  that  the 
pruned  branches  did  not  suffer  from  moisture 
passing  out  through  wounds,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pruned  trees  dried  out  slightly  less 
than  those  which  were'  not  pruned. 

British  Pteridological  Society.— We  learn  from 
the  recent  issue  of  The  British  Fern  Gfazetti 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  the  British 
Pteridological  Society  has  held  a  general  meet- 
ing and  that  neiw  officers  have  been  appointed 
as  follows: — Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield,  of  East  Lodge, 
Enfield  Chase,  Middlesex,  who  has  carried  out 
the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary-  and  Treasurer 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  in  1018. 
Iiee.mie-  I':  e-i.li  ill  ,in.|  [Inn  Treasurer,  \l  t 
Charles  Henwood,  of  21,  Clifton  Road.  Maida 
Vale,  London,  W.,  is  the  new  Hon.  Secretary, 
while  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  Holywood,  Co.  Down; 
Mr.  J.  .1.  Smithies,  Kendal;  Mr.  Alex.  Cowan. 
Penicuik ;  Rev.  Canon  Kingsmill  Moore,  Dun- 
.Inim.  Ireland;  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Stansfield, 
Reading,  are  Vice-Presidents.  Dr.  Stansfield  is 
the  Editor  of  the  Society's  publication. 
The  British  Fern  Gazette.  Preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting' of  the  Society  in  1921  at  Chard. 
Somerset. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Tuesday, 
October  26  :  Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show  at 
i  he  Agricultural  Hall,  Maidstone  (3  days). 
Wednesday,  October  27  :  Portsmouth  Horti- 
eultural  Society's  Show  (3  days);  The  Borough 
of  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  at 
the  Central  Baths  Hall.  Scarbrook  Road. 
Croydon  (2  days);  Ortuskirk  Potato  Society!s 
Meiting  (2  days).  Thursday.  October  28  :  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Meeting. 

The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy  five 
Years  Ago.— Thin  Sowing.— Having  in  June 
last  sent  you  an  account  of  my  having  dibbled 
an  acre  of  land  with  Wheat  (a  single  seed  in 
e,,eli  hole),  in  Hi.-  autumn  of  last  year,  and' 
limine  received  many  letter,  fnun  agricultur- 
ists on  (he  subject,  who  had-  read  the  account. 
I  am  now  anxious  to  lay  the  produce 
of  that  acre  before  tie  public,  through 
the  same  source  of  communication.  Hal 
the  acre  was  dibbled  with  Spalding's 
Red  Prolific  Wheat,  and  the  other  hall 
with  a  -cry  tine  white  Wheal;  the  seed  dibbled 
on  the  entire  acre  measured  1  peek  and  1  pint. 
The  produce  is  as  follows -.—The  half  acre 
dibbled  with  Spalding's  Prolific  produced  S 
u  k.  :;  bushels— a  very  fine  sample,  with  1 
ton,  lOowt.  of  straw.  The  half-acre  dibbled 
with  the  White  Wheat  produced  5  sacks  i. 
bushels— a  very  fine  sample  indeed— with  l 
ton  2owt  of  straw.  The  Wheat  slood  5  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  was  even  all  over  and  was 
never  in  the  least  laid  by  either  wind  or  ram. 
t  consider  the  above  to  lie  the  most  extraor- 
dinary produce,  and  well  worthy  Hie  attention 
of  agriculturists.  (We  think  so.  too.  indeed!) 
The  land  it  was  grown  upon  was  dunged  tor 
Potatos   in  the  spring.     The    soil   is   light   and 

.;„„lv-.s.i< V    Bay,     Olyfe     Sail,     Marlet 

lavington,   Devizes.      Hard.  Chron.,  October  2o. 
1845.' 

Publication  Received.-//"'"  Landscapes  By 
W.  Robinson.  2nd  edition  London :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  W.  Price  £3  3s. 
net. 
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NEW  AND  NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

KNIPHOFIA    IEVINGIL 

Garden  hybrids  of  Kniphofia  are  numerous, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  not  a  few 
or  i.ie  v  ild  species,  so  called,  are  of  hybrid 
origin.  ^nnie  years  ago  a  hybrid  between  K. 
pauciflora  and  K.  Macowani  was  raised  at  Kew, 
and  was  named  K.  kewensis  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1S93  (2),  p.  -124). 

A  series  of  hybrids  obtained  from  K.  coral- 
Una,  K.  rufa,  and  K.  Macowani  was  distributed 
by  Messrs.  Krelage  under  the  collective  name  of 
K.  gracilis.  These  hybrids  are  all  elegant 
plants,  with  grass-like  foliage  and  slender 
spikes  of  yellow  and  red  flowers.  Yet  another 
hybrid  of  the  same  group  has  been  raised  at 
Kew  from  K.  brevifolia  (remarkable  for  its 
short-tubed  white  flowers),  and  the  well-known 
scarlet  flowered  K.  Macowani,  and  as  it  has 
real  merit,  and  we  have  named  it  K.  Irvingiij 
after  the  raiser. 

This  hybrid  first  flowered  in  1911,  and  this 
year  it  has  been  much  admired,  "having  formed 
a  nice  tuft  with  numerous  spikes,  from  two  feet 
to  three  feet  high,  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  the 
uppermost  tinged  with  red.  It  is  a  better 
plant  than  K.  rufa,  indeed  it  might  well  be 
called  a  yellow  K.  corallina.  These  grass v- 
leaved  Kniphofias,  species  and  hybrids,  consti- 
tute a  group  of  elegant  free  flowering  border 
plants,  and  K.  Irvingii  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them.  Preparations  for  a  good  bed  of 
it  are  being  made  at  Kew,  where  Kniphofias 
are  well  represented.      IF.  W. 


NOTES  FROM   KEW. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 

*  The  Rock  Garden. 
The  above   book   was  first  published  in  191" 
as  The  Small   Hock   Corrhn.  bat  now  embraces 
bog    and    water    gardening,    the    moraine,    wall 
gardening,     and    other    adjuncts   to    a     v.ell-ap- 
pointed  garden.      The  author  begins  well  in  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  rock   garden  entiiely 
in  the  open  and  away  from  the  root-spread,  the 
shade   andJ  drip  of  trees.      He  might  also  have 
added   that    leafy    branches  throw  off  the   rain- 
fall   in    summer,    entailing    constant    watering 
with    very    partial    success.      The    information 
imparted    vi'li  respect  to  soils,    stones,  rookery 
building,     constructing     a     moraine,     building 
walls  for  plants,   alpine  houses,  frames,  propa- 
gation,  planting,    etc.,    is  full  and  in   the   best 
vein  from  the  pen  of  a  skilled'  cultivator.  Lists 
of   plants   for  all   purposes  are    tabulated,    but 
the  list  of  plants  for  the  bog  garden  might  have 
been     extended     to     include     the     easily-grown 
Calthas,  Myosotis  palustris,  Japanese  and  other 
Irises,   species  of  Orchids  and  other  favourites. 
In    addition    to    bogs    and    moist    woodlands   as 
sites  it  might  have  been  stated    that    Primula 
japonica  and   its    -  Hies  may   be   cultivated   with 
success  in   gjod,    friable  soils   on  the  north   as- 
pect  of    a    garden    wall.      Printers'    errors    are 
very  few,  unless  the  use    of    capital  and    small 
letters  indiscriminately  for  adjectival  words  de- 
rived  from    proper   names  may   be   put   in   that 
category.      For    instance.    Anemone    Robinsoni- 
ana  would  follow  the  ruling  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress, but  Iris  bakeriana  and  Saxifraga  burseri- 
-ana  would  not,  though  more  correct  Larin.  The 
specific  names  of  Escallonia  Lamrlevensis,  Saxi- 
fraga   Kestonensis,     Juniperus    Hibernica    and 
Cytisus  Kewensis  should  have  commenced   with 
n    small    letter,    just  as   Adonis  amurensis  df.es 
here.        Capitals  fov  old  generic    names,    when 
use*!   for  the  names  of  species,   are  disregarded, 
Aizoon,    Cotyledon    and     Achillea     Millefolium 
being  instances  where  the  word    begins  with   a 
small  letter.     These  are  small    matters    for  the 
cultivator,   however,    and    do  not    detrac'r   from 
the  utility  of  the    book.      Printing    and    paper 
are  good;  one  coloured  plate  and  numerous  re- 
productions of  photographs  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work. 

*  The  Rock  Garden.  Bv  E.  H.  Jenkins.  London : 
Published  at  the  Offices  of  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.0.2,  and  by  Georere 
Newnes.  Ltd..  8-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C-2 
New  York  :    Charles   Soribner's   Sons,  1320.   Prion  7s.   6(1 


ILEX  VEETICILLATA. 
Ilex  (Prinos)  verticillata,  the  Winter- 
berry  of  Eastern  North  America,  takes  the 
place  of  our  common  Holly  for  home  decora- 
tion in  the  United  States,  as  the  winters,  in 
U.S.A.  aie  much  too  severe  for  the  evergreen 
I.  aquifolium.  This  deciduous  Holly  (see  Eig. 
93)  is  such  a  distinct  and  attractive  shrub  from 
now  until  Christmas  that  much  more  use  might 
be  nude  of  it  in  shrubbery  borders,  pleasure 
grounds  and  parks.  The  average  In  i-lii  of  the 
plants  at  Keiv  is  six  feet  to  nine  feet,  Eormi  ig 
wide,  spreading,  twiggy  bushes,  at  present  gay 
with  shining  scarlet  terries.  Frequently  uni- 
sexual, it  is  desirable  to  plant  the  Winter-berry 
in  colonies  to  facilitate  pollination. 

BERBEBIS    POLYANTHA. 
With  so    many  new  Barberries    from   China, 
the  difficulty    is    to  know   which   ore   the    besi 


ELAEAGNUS   I'JIBELLATA. 

This  interesting  shrub  is  carrying  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  fruits  this  autumn.  Elaeagnus 
umbelLata  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  China 
and  Japan,  where  it  forms  a  tall,  wide-spread- 
ing shrub,  20  feet  high.  Green  above  and 
silvery  beneath,  the  leaves  have  an  effective 
sheen  when  swaying  in  the  wind.  The  small, 
creamy-white  flowers  are  abundantly  produced 
during  May  and  June,  though  it  is  in  autumn 
when  the  bushes  are  so  conspicuously  inter- 
esting  and  attractive.  The  globose  fruits  are 
freely  borne  in  clusters  on  spurs  along  the 
bran'chlets,  ten  or  twelve  together  being  not 
uncommon.  They  are  ',  to  i  inch  in  diameter, 
wine  coloured,  copiously  sprinkled  with  silver 
dots.      Birds  are  fund   of  them. 

U3SCULUS  INDICA. 

This  Indian  Horse-Chestnut  is  now  maturing 
a  good  crop  of  fruits.  In  addition  to 
flowering  a  month  later  than  the  Common 
Horsa-Chestnut,       the       luxuriant.       dark-green 
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Fig.  93. — fruiting  branches  of  ilex  verticillata. 


and  most  distinct  for  general  cultivation. 
Both  in  flower,  and  more  particularly  in  fruit. 
B.  polyantha  is  one  of  the  most  showy  specie- 
It  forms  a  spreading  bush,  seven  feet  to  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  yellow  blossoms 
are  very  freely  produced  in  drooping  panicles 
during  June  and  July.  In  autumn  the  green 
fruits  gradually  change  to  creamy  yellow  and 
then  to  a  glowing  scarlet-red.  The  berries  are 
frequently  developed  in  clusters  of  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  in  shape  the  cluster  is  sug 
gestive  of  a  miniature  bunch  of  Black  Ham 
burgh  Grapes.  The  branches  are  usuallj 
weighed  down  by  the  profusion  of  the  large 
clusters  of  fruits.  B.  polyantha  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt,  in  1899,  ■" 
Szeehuen.  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson    in  1904. 


Foliage   is  suggesive    of  sub-tropical  vegetation, 
and   in  marked  contrast   to  the   autumn  tints  of 
the  falling  leaves  of  other  adjacent  species. 
ACER    GBISEUM. 

This  Chinese  Maple  promises  to  be  a  very 
interesting  and  attractive  addition  to  the  list 
of  plants  suitable  for  pleasure  grounds.  In 
summer  the   dark  green,  trifoliolate  leaves   are 

nrna ntal,  changing  before  foiling    in   autumn 

to  rich  red.  During  winter  the  tree  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  a  Birch,  the  cinnamon- 
brown  bark  peeling  or  flaking  ell  and  showing 
the  lighter  colour  of  the  new  bark  beneath. 
The  species  grows  :it  1,000  Feet  i"  6,500  feel 
elevation  in  Western  Hupeh,  from  whence  Mr. 
E  H  Wilson  introduced  it.  lirst  in  1901  and 
again  in  1907.  He  describes  it  as  a  tree  up  bo 
40  feet  ui  height.      A.    0. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Beiscoe,   Gardener   to  VT.   R.   Ltsaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Laelio-Cattleya Many    of    these    Orchids   are 

developing  their  flower  scapes,  which  need  to 
be  neatly  staked.  When  in  bloom,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  arrange  the  plants  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  where  their  immediate  surroundings 
may  be  kept  fairly  dry,  otherwise  the  flowers 
may  suffer  some  disfigurement  from  damp. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  the  Cattleya  family. 
Others  that  may  be  developing  their  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  be  afforded  copious  supplies  of 
water,  and  especially  plants  that  have  filled  their 
receptacljs  with  roots.  Any  that  need  fresh 
soil  may  be  repotted,  but  newly-potted  plants 
require  very  careful  wa'rering  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  Arrange  them  at  the  warmer  end 
of  the  house,  where  they  may  be  examined 
easily. 

Cypripedium. — Cypripediun.s  -  will  soon  be 
making  a  bold  display,  and  each  stem  should 
be  neatly  staked  before  it  begins  to  bend  over 
with  the  weight  of  the  bud.  The  roots  should 
be  kept  moist,  and  thrips  held  in  check  by  an 
occasional  fumigation  of  the  house.  Specimen 
plants  of  the  insigne  type,  and  such  hybrids  as 
Leeanum,  may  be  used  for  dwelling-house 
decoration;  the  dry  atmosphere  will  do  them  no 
harm  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Aerides  and  Allied  Genera. — Such  Orchids  as 
Aerides,  some  of  the  Vandas,  Angraecums  and 
Saecolabiums  will  need  less  water  than  hitherto, 
and  where  the  Sphagnum-moss  has  become  un- 
duly long  a  portion  of  it  may  be  removed. 
When  the  tips  of  the  roots  are  sealed  over,  the 
plants  will  only  need  water  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  prevent  the  leaves  showing  signs  of 
distress.  Some  of  the  small-growing  species,  such 
as  Angraecum  citratum.  will  need  to  be  kept  a 
little  moister  than  the  stronger  growing 
kinds.  The  Stanhopeas  have  completed  their 
season's  growth  and  will  only  require  water  at 
rare  intervals;  the  same  treatment  will  suit 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  when  its  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured.  A  slight 
shrivelling  of  tin  pseudo-bulbs  need  cause  no 
anxiety,  for  they  quickly  regain  their  rigidity 
when  given  more  generous  treatment  in  the 
spring. 


On  this  account  they  are  well  worth  cultivating 
in  pots,  in  which  they  flower  with  wonderful 
freedom,  and  last  much  longer  in  bloom 
than  the  large-flowered  Azaleas.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  large-flowered  sorts  for  early 
flowering  are  Mme.  Petrick,  Deutsche  Perle, 
Prof.  Walters,  Simon  Mardner,  Mme.  Jos.  Ver- 
vaene.  Vervaeneana  and  Presd.  0.  de  Kerchove. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias — These  plants  should 
be  potted  on  as  they  require  it.  Use  a  light, 
rich  compost  and',  if  available,  mix  a  quantity 
of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  with  the  potting 
soil.  These  Calceolarias  need  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere  at  all  times,  and  fire-heat  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  They  should  be 
fumigated  lightly  occasionally,  as  they  are  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  green  fly.  The  pest  usually 
starts  on  the  bottom  leaves  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  They  are  thos,  to  a  great  extent, 
protected  and  difficult  to  eradicate.  The 
shrubby  varieties  that  are  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted.  It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  good 
cuttings  from  plants  that  have  done  duty  in 
the  conservatory.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore, 
to  take  cuttings  from  the  first-rooted  batches: 
such  shoots  root  more  readily,  grow  more  freely, 
and  soon  make  much  better  plants  than  those 
raised  from  harder  cuttings.  Where  large 
specimens  of  Calceolaria  Burbidgei  are  cultivated 
for  winter  flowering  they  should  now  be  ready 
for  transference  to  'rheir  flowering  pots,  which 
should  be  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants 
should  make  fine  specimens,  some  four  feet 
high. 

Anchusa  italica — The  Dropmore  variety  „-f 
Anchusa  is  suitable  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
Place  several  strong  crowns  in  an  eight-inch  or 
ten-inch   pot. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John     Cov/tts,    Foreman.     Royal     Botanio    Gardens. 
Kew. 

Rhododendron  indicum — Indian  Azaleas  that 
were  forced  early  last  season,  and  thus  firished 
their  growth  correspondingly  early,  with  flower- 
buds  well  set  before  they  were  stood  out-of- 
doors,  will  again  be  available  for  early  forcing. 
Before  taking  the  plants  indoors,  make  sure  that 
they  are  free  from  thrips;  when  under  glass  fre- 
quent fumigations  will  keep  them  clear  of  this 
pest.  The  later  flowering  varieties  may,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  left  out  of  doors  until  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  but  it  is  advisable  to  arrange 
them  together,  to  permit  of  covering  them  over- 
bead  easily  when  frost  threatens.  Wintering 
them  in  a  cool  house  having  a  north  aspect 
will  have  a  retarding  effect  on  growth,  and  thev 
may  thus  be  had  in  flower  over  a  long  period 
by  introducing  them  into  heat  as  required. 
The  forcing  may  be  continued  until  spring,  when 
they  will  flower  naturally  without  the  use  of 
fire-heat.  The  small-flowered  obtusum  and  its 
varieties  force  very  readily,  and  may  easily  be 
had  in  flower  by  Christmas.  E.  Kaempferi  and 
its  varieties  are  very  beautiful  plants,  and  may 
be  forced  readily.  Some  of  the  freer-growing 
varieties  make  long,  slender  sprays,  which 
are  suitable  for  use  as  cut  blooms,  and  will  keen 
fresh  in  a  cool  room  for  over  a  week.  Although 
hardy  in  the  south,  they  flower  so  early  that 
the  trusses  are  often  injured    by  spring  frosts. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Weavoe 
Castle,    near  Cardiff. 

Asparagus.— The  stems  of  Asparagus  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  level.  Any  seeds 
that  have  fallen  should  be  collected  and  removed, 
otherwise  they  will  germinate  and  prove  a 
nuisance  in  the  future.  After  thoroughly  Hear- 
ing the  beds  of  weeds  and  other  rubbish  spread 
a  light  covering  of  soil,  taken  from  the  alleys 
between  the  rows,  over  the  surface.  Dressing 
with  farm  manure  in  the  autumn  is  not 
advisable,  as  this  has  the  effect -of  keeping  the 
ground  wet  and  cold  throughout  the  winter  with 
a  retarding  effect  on  growth  in  the  spring. 
Crowns  intended  for  forcing  early  should  be 
Ml cil  and  placed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  covering 
them  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  with  light  soil, 
and  afterwards  watering  them.  A  humid 
atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  60°  should  be 
provided. 

Lettuce. — Plants  in  a  fairly  forward  state  in 
the  open  should  be  lifted  and  transferred  to  a 
cold  frame  or  temporary  structure  where  they 
can  be  protected.  In  doing  this  retain  as  much 
soil  at  the  roots  as  possible.  Seedlings  sown 
later  and  intended  for  wintering  in  the  open 
should  be  transplanted  in  their  permanent 
position.  Grow  them  in  well-drained,  light  soil 
on  a  border  facing  south  or  west,  spacing  them 
nine  inches  apart   each  way, 

French  Beans. — French  Beans  in  pits  should  be 
watered  with  liquid  manure  on  frequent 
occasions  and  the  pods  gathered  as  they  become 
fit  to  prevent  exhausting  the  plants.  During 
open  weather  continue  to  ventilate  the  pit  freely 
both  day  and  night.  September-sown  plants  in 
pots  should  receive  similar  treatment.  As  large 
crops  cannot  be  expected  during  the  winter 
frequent  sowings  should  be  made.  Keep  the 
plants  sturdy  by  placing  then,  near  the  roof- 
glass  in  a  house  where  a  night  temperature  of 
60°  can  be  maintained.  Syringe  the  growth 
frequently  with  soft  water  and  support  the 
shoots  as  required. 

Winter  Greens.— The  whole  of  the  Brassica 
crops  should  be  cleared  of  yellow  and  decaying 
leaves,  also  weeds.  Rake  the  ground  after- 
ward-,,   and    leave  it  thoroughly   clean. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spendee  Clay, 
M.P.,    Ford   ilanor,    Lingrfield,    Surrey. 

Planting.  — The  planting  of  young  trees  under 
glass,  and  especially  those  from  the  reserve 
garden,  may  follow  closely  the  work  of  root- 
pruning,  as  many  of  these  prepared  trees  will  be 
fit  for  removal  by  the  end  of  October.  Home- 
grown trees  should  be  prepared  for  lifting 
by  giving  the  roots  copious  supplies  of 
water.  Trees  obtained  from  nurseries  cannot 
be  planted  quite  so  early,  but  the  selection 
should  be  made,  and  the  order  sent  in  good  time. 

Melons — If  there  is  no  promise  of  the  late 
plants  maturing  their  fruits  they  should  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  Cucumbers  or  some 
other  crop.  On  the  contrary,  if  good  pits  are 
still  available  a  high  temperature  and  dry 
atmosphere  are  necessary  to  develop  a  good 
flavour  in  the  Melons.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  there  has  been  sufficient  sunheat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  pits  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  a  little  ventilation.  Caution  is  required  in 
watering  and  damping,  in  order  to  obviate  risks 
of  the  fruits  cracking.  Fruits  which  do  mature 
will  keep  much  longer  in  good  condition.  aftei- 
being  cut.  in  a  dry  room  than  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Strawberries — Pay  careful  attention  to  the 
watering  of  the  plants,  especially  during  bright 
and  dry.  windy  weather,  as  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.  If  the  latter  are  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  this  early  date  no  after-management  can 
make  good  the  injury  done  to  the  plants.  Keep 
the  pots  clear  of  wTeeds  and  runners,  and  see 
that  the  roots  do  not  make  their  way  into  the 
material  the  plants  are  stood  on.  If  the  late 
autumn  proves  very  wet  the  best  place  for  these 
plants  is  in  the  open ;  in  some  cases  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  them  on  a  trellis.  They  may 
remain  in  this  exposed  situation  until  the  advent 
of  frost  and  snow,  when  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  ashes.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  coddle  the  plants  through  the  winter.  Gentle 
excitement  now  is  unfavourable  to  vigorous 
bloom  and  perfect  fertilisation   later. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    T.   Pateman,    Gardener    to    O.    A.    Cain,    Esq..  J.P 

The    Node,    Codioote.    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Damsons. — The  Merryweather  is  one  of  the 
best  Damsons  for  quality  and  size,  and  also  for 
cropping  when  the  trees  are  in  the  young 
stage.  Bradley's  King  and  Shropshire  Prune 
are  two  other  excellent  varieties,  whilst  Far- 
leigh  Prolific  is  a  heavy  cropper,  _  but  the 
fruits  are  small. 

Cherries — By  selecting  suitable  varieties  it  is 
possible  to  grew  these  fruits  in  any  aspect.  For 
the  early  varieties  choose  a  warm,  protected 
situation.  East  and  west  walls  may  he  chosen 
for  mid-season  fruiters,  while  walls  facing  north 
may  be  planted  with  later  varieties.  The  follow- 
ing list  cemprises  some  of  the  best  sorts,  and 
will  provide  a  succession  of  fruits: — Early 
Rivers,  Bigarreau  Jaboulay,  Bigarreau  de 
Schrecken,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Knight's 
Early  Black,   May  Duke   and   Late  Duke. 

Preparations  for  Planting  Apple  Trees — 
Ground  intended  for  the  planting  of  Apple  trees 
should  be  deeply  trenched.  Farmyard  manure 
should  not  be  incorporated  with  heavy  soils; 
rather  work  in  old  mortar  rubble  and  ashes  from 
the  garden  fire.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  poor  and 
resting  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  a  little  well-rotted 
manure  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Almost 
any  garden  toil  will  grow  good  fruit,  but  clayey 
or  calcareous  loams  are  preferable.  Where  soils 
are  not  of  the  best  for  the  growing  of  fruit.  T 
strongly  recommend  planting  the  trees  in  pre- 
pared compost,  good  loam  for  preference.  Where 
this  material  is  not  obtainable,  trimmings  from 
garden  paths,  stored  as  previously  advised,  and 
mixed  with  old  mortar  rubble,  and  wood 
ashes,  with  bone  meal  added,  will  greatly  assist 
the  young  trees  to  grow  vigorously  during  their 
first  few  years.      In  no  case  is  it  wise  to  plant 
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under  the  shade  of  large  trees,  as  this  will  not 
only  prevent  the  sun  from  reaching  and  ripen- 
ing the  wood  in  autumn,  which  is  important, 
but  the  roots  of  the  other  trees  would  rob  the 
fruit  trees  of  moisture  and  nourishment. 
Efficient  drainage  is  very  important,  and  must 
be  provided  where  necessary.  Trees  will  not 
thrive  with  stagnant  water  at  their  roots. 

Morello  Cherries.— Where  insufficient  wall 
space-  does  not  permit  of  planting  Morello 
Cherries  on  walls,  in  some  districts  the  trees 
may  be  grown  as  half-standards  in  the  open. 

Peaches. — There  are  many  excellent  varieties 
of  Peaches  that  will  give  a  long  succession  of 
fruits  in  the  open,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  which  varieties  to  plant.  The 
following  sorts  will  give  a  succession  of  fruits 
throughout  the  season  :— Duke  of  York,  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Peregrine. 
Dymond,  Sea  Eagle.  Late  Devonian,  and  Golden 
Eagle. 

Nectarines. — A  select  list  of  Nectarines  for 
planting  includes  such  varieties  as  Early  Rivers. 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Pine  Apple.  Humboldt,  and 
Spencer. 

THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidnet    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladi 
Nunburnholme,   Warter   Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Odd  Corners. — The  season  for  material  alter- 
ations has  arrived  and  most  schemes  may  lie 
put  in  hand  forthwith.  Satisfaction  is  less 
easily  obtained  with  regard  to  odd  corners  than 
in  most  garden  sites.  Sunk  gardens,  whether 
of  square,  oblong,  or  round  design,  offer  great 
possibilities  and  may  be  treated  to  suit  most 
corner  sites  enjoying  an  aspect  other  than 
northern.  Comparatively  small  sunk  gardens, 
which  reveal  themselves  onlv  on  immediate  ap- 
proach, have  a  distinctive  charm  and  provide  a 
happy  retreat  on  sunny  spring  days.  Simple 
designs  are  to  be.    commended. 

The  Reserve  Garden --When  laid  out  in  a 
practical  manner,  the  value  of  a  reserve  garden 
cannot  be  over-estimated  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  crowding  in  the  ordinary  mixed 
border,  and  in  this  manner  many  of  our  choicest 
flowers  are  not  grown  under  ideal  conditions: 
moreover,  propagation,  soil  adjustment  and  trials 
are  more  easily  effected  in  the  reserve  garden 
than  elsewhere."  Choose  an  open,  sunny  position  : 
mark  out  the  beds  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  wide,  and 
form  cinder  pathways  of  sufficient  width  to  give 
free  working  facilities  Unedged  beds  are  simple 
and  easily  cultivated.  Thoroughly  trench  and 
enrich  the  soil  before  planting,  and  make  pro 
vision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  After 
the  first  season  of  planting,  a  system  of  rotation 
will  greatly  benefit  most  species  and  incidentally 
keep  the  garden  fresh  and  interesting.  Deep- 
rooted  plants  may  take  the  place  of  surface-root- 
ing kinds  and  vice- versa.  Piivks.  Carnations, 
Lilies.  Delphiniums,  perennial  Lobelias.  Phi  xes, 
Sweet  Williams,  Eremuri,  Chrysanthemums. 
Irises,  and  a  host  of  others  may  each  be  pl-nted 
in  separate  beds  and  given  individual  attention. 
The  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  thus  augmented,  and 
suitable  plants  in  variety  are  to  hand  for  fur- 
nishing the  garden  proper.  The  boundary  of  the 
reserve  garden  may  be  formed  with  Conifers  and 
various  shrubs. 

Rotation. — A  change  of  ground  is  as  necessary 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  flowers  as  in  anv 
other  branch  of  gardening.  Annuals  especially 
enjoy  fresh  ground,  wrhilst  Violas  seldom  thrive 
satisfactorily  on  the  same  unrenovated  site  for 
a  long  period.  Suitability  of  position,  ia  regard 
to  height,  form,  and  colour  often  impedes  rota- 
tion; this  may  he  overcome  by  lifting  the  plants, 
thoroughly  trenching  the  site,  and  adding  new 
soil  before  replanting.  Soils  containing  plenty  of 
humus  should  be  well  limed,  provided  subjects 
which  dislike  lime  are  nut  to  be  planted.  Basic 
slag  is  a  desirable  fertiliser  to  incorporate  wi'li 
the  soil,  but,  like  lime,  should  not  be  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  farmyard  manure.  Tree- 
roots  are  often  a  source  of  trouble  in  flower 
borders;  if  large  trees  are  in  the  vicinity,  tiro 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  inspect  the  borders 
and    remove  intruding  roots. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

EUCALYPTUS   GUNNII. 

I  enclose  a  small  photograph  (see  Fig.  94)  of 
a  speciaien  of  Eucalyptus  Gunnii.  The  tree  \\ras 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  1914  and  is  now  22  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  16  inches  in  circumference 
6  inches  above  the  ground.  The  seedling  was 
planted,  from  a  pot,  on  the  top  of  a  rock-work 
bank  at  the  end  of  a  lawn.  I  have  been  told 
that  Eucalyptus  Gunnii  is  not  supposed  to  be 
hardy;  the  plant  here  has  been  crippled  on 
two  occasions  by  adverse  climatic  conditions 
during  winter,  but  in  each  succeeding  spring  it 
has  grown  freely  again.  Some  further  details 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  E.  Gunnii  would  be  in 
teresting.  II'.  H.  Shaw,  The  Gardens,  Cham- 
pions, Lim-psfield,  Surrey. 

[On  numerous  occasions,  and  even  so  far 
back  as  18*3.  the  far:  that  Eucalyptus  Gunnii 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  Gum  trees,  has  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns.  Mr.  VV.  J. 
Bean,    in    Trcrs    and    Shrubs    Hardy    in    the 


Fig.  94. — eucalyptus  gunnii  at  champions, 
limpsfield. 

British  Isles,  refers  to  a  specimen  of  E.  Gunnii, 
40  feet  high,  growing  near  the  Pagoda,  at  Kew, 
which  was  planted  there  in  1896,  and  appears 
to  be  quite  hardy — the  only  one  of  which  so 
much  can  be  said.  We  have  seen  the  fine 
specimen  (probably  the  finest  in  the  country) 
of  E.  Gunnii  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's  garden  at 
Whittinghame,  which  ripened  seed  and  was 
the  parent  of  the  Kew  specimen  (see  also  p. 
205).— Eds.] 

SORE-US  GLOMERULATA. 

A  worthy  companion  to  the  handsome 
(Pyrus)  munda  var.  subrachnoidea.  which  is 
illustrated  on  p.  153,  Fig.  66,  is  Sorbus  glo- 
inerulata,  Koehne,  which  has  just  fruited  at 
Kew.  for  in  this  case  also  the  fruits  are  of  a 
dazzling  pearly  whiteness,  and  are  borne  in 
large  corymbs  recalling  those  of  the  Mountain 
Ash  in   'jeneral  character. 

The  plant  has  heen  at  Kew  for  some  time 
with  Wilson's  number  1494,  and  this  year  it 
has  flowered  and  fruited,  enabling  it  to  be  de- 
termined. It  is  a  Chinese  species,  and  was 
described  a  few  years  [040  by  Koehne  (Sarg.  PI. 
Wits.,  i.,  p.  47ii)  as  a  native  of  woodlands  al 
Changyang  Hsien.  a1  1,600  to  2.300  metres 
elevation,    being    based     on    Wilson,    n.    3001. 


The  author  remarked  that  only  immature  fruit 
was' known,  so  that  the  colour  could  not  be 
described.  It  btlongs  to  the  same  group  as 
Sorbus  munda,  but  differs  in  having  rather 
longer  and  more  acute  leaflets,  which  are  ser- 
rulate only  near  the  apex,  while  in  S.  munda 
the  serration  continues  nearly  to  the  base. 
The  persistent  styles  are  also  much  shorter  in 
S.  glomerulata,  though  the  fruits  are  similar 
in   colour  and    other  respects. 

It  may  be  adided  that  in  this  case  also  the 
fruits  are  as  palatable  to  birds  as  are  those 
of  the  common  Rowan,  for  no  sooner  had  a 
branch  been  taken  for  comparison  than  they 
cleared  off  the  remaining  fruits. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  another  hand- 
some white-fruited  Mountain  Ash  is  in  culti- 
vation. With  respect  to  S.  munda  it  may  be 
added  tha^  when  Koehne  described  the  species 
the  flowers  were  unknown,  and  as  they  are 
still  unrepresented  at  Kew  it  would  be  inter- 
esting if  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  would,  next 
year,  spare  a  flowering  specimen  for  preserva- 
tion.    B.  A.  Bolfe. 

RARE  CONIFERS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  so  many  or  such 
healthy  trees  of  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  the 
Umbrella  Pine  of  Japan,  is  in  a.nd  around 
Vancouver.  Whether  in  private  gardens,  the 
grounds  of  public  buildings,  or  even  as  a  pot  or 
tub  plant  throughout  the  city  it  is  widely 
distributed.  It  makes  an  ideal  pot  plant,  being 
of  neat,  compact  habit  and  well  furnished  with 
its  double  whorls  of  leathery  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  very  desirable  rich  sea-green  colour. 
Evidently  many  of  these  Pines  were  planted 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  main 
streets  were  laid  out,  as  the  majority  of  the 
trees  range  from  twelve  feet  to  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  are  bushy  and  well  developed  in 
proportion. 

Near  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city  I  saw 
some  good  plants  used  for  house  decoration,  and 
in  one  of  the  main  streets  several  are  very 
successfully  cultivated  as  tub  specimens  for  out- 
side decoration  of  the  hotels  and  clubs. 

As  is  well  known  the  Umbrella  Pine  is  some- 
what rare  in  England  and  slow  of  development, 
but  in  Vancouver  the  average  upward  growth  is 
a  foot  each  year,  while  the  thickly  produced 
foliage   is    robust  and  healthy. 

Two  other  Conifers  that  I  noted  as  doing 
unusually  well  are  Cupressus  Goviniana  and  C. 
lusitanica,  both  being  partcularly  happy  in  their 
moist,  maritime  surroundings.  They  are  the 
most  distinct  and  graceful  members  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belong.  Thuja  orientalis 
pendula  (T.  pendula  of  gardens)  also  thrives 
well  and  is  much  used  in  garden  ornamentation 
on  account  of  the  drooping  branchlets  and  neat 
f  liage. 

The  Irish  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis 
hibernica)  also  attracts  notice  on  account  of  the 
strict  habit  and  unusually  large  size  to  which 
it  has  attained,  well  furnished  specimens  fully 
20  feet  high  being  occasionally  met  with.  This 
is  a  distinctly  beautiful  variety  of  decidedly 
columnar  habit,  with  deep  green  foliage  inter- 
mixed with  a  silvery-glaucous  tint.  There  are 
nlso  so -ie  healthy  young  trees  of  Ginkgo  biloba, 
the  Maidenhair  Tree,  but  none  that  I  have  seen 
so  far  approaches  in  height  some  of  those  in  the 
Old  Country.  Many  other  introduced  Conifers 
are  successfully  cultivated  in  Vancouver,  the 
quality  of  soil,  excessive  rainfall,  temperature 
and  seaside  situation  being  peculiarly  suitable 
for  their  growth  and  perfect  development. 
A.  IK  Webster. 

RH0D0TYPUS  KERRIOIDES. 
This  slender.  Japanese,  deciduous  shrub  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  collection  of  hardy- 
flowering  shrubs.  In  windy  districts  it  requires 
the  protection  of  a  south  or  south-west  wall, 
but  in  warmer  localities  it  makes  a  handsome 
bush  in  the  open  and  as  such  shows  to  better 
advantage  when  three  or  more  are  planted  to- 
gether at  a  distance  of  about  4  feet-  apart. 
When  grown  in  the  foreground  of  shrubberies 
the  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May.  are 
conspicuous  objects.     S.  L. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.S. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  ansuers  to  their  com- 
munications, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  it 
they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly 
to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relating  to  financial 
matters  and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Pumisher,  and  that  all  communications 
intended  lor  publication  referring  to  the  Literary 
department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editors.  The  two  departments 
Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  -letters 
are  misdirected. 

Letters  for  publication,  as  well  as  specimens  ol 
idailts  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,    London.        Communication,    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF     THE     PAPER,     Sent     US 

early  in  the  week  us  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer  7/  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  »/  good  jaitu. 
Tllnstrations  -The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
IHU»mf  to "elect  photographs  or  drawings  suitable 
for  reproduction  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc  .  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
tor  loss  or  injury. 


WHITE  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

NO  one  really  interested  in  Asters  will 
suggest  that  I  am  wide  of  the  mark  when 
I  make  the  bold  assertion  that  there  is  not 
vet  a  really  first-class  white  Michaelmas  Daisy. 
There  are  many  good  ones,  but  the  day  has  yet 
to  dawn  that  will  herald  the  arrival  of  one  that 
will  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
fellows  and  be  regarded  as  ideal.  To  attain  the 
ideal,  raisers  will  have  to  find  the  following 
qualities  grouped  together  :— The  plant  must  be 
of  strong  constitution,  free-flowering,  possess  a 
pleasing  habit,  and,  above  all,  have  a  really  good 
golden  eye.  Preferably  the  flower  should  be 
single,  but  even  a  good  semi-double  white  variety- 
would  no  doubt  prove  almost  as  good  a  market 
flower  as  a  single,  and  there  is  a  fine  chance  for 
the  raiser  who  accomplishes  either  or  both  of 
these  ideals. 

There  are  good  white  Asters,  and  for  those 
interested  in  this  glorious  race  of  autumn  flowers 
I  refer  below  to  a  few  of  them.  If  I  were  asked 
to  name  what  I  considered  the  best  of  this  group, 
rather  paradoxically  I  should  select  one  that 
really  is  not  pure  white,  but  worthy  in  all  ways 
of  inclusion  amongst  the  white  sorts.  The  variety 
I  have  in  mind  is  named  Sam  Banham,  which 
may  be  described  as  almost  white,  having 
an  infinitesimal  shade  of  pink  in  the  younger 
flowers.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
excellent  in  constitution  and  habit. 

Perry's  White  (see  Fig.  95)  and  Snowball 
(see  Fig.  96),  two  newly  raised  sorts, 
are  exceedingly  fine,  but  I  am  wishful  of 
seeing  them  tried  before  venturing  further  com 
ment  on  them.  The  illustrations  accompanying 
these  notes  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  these  two  varieties. 

Next  on  the  list  I  would  class  Avalanche,  a 
lovely  seedling  from  Climax,  which,  though  a 
little  late  in  opening,  is  one*  of  the  best  whites 
for  inclusion  in  any  collection.  The  plant  is 
nearly  6  ft.  in  height  when  well  grown,  and 
quite  distinct.  White  Climax  is  another  good 
white  sort  of  the  same  parentage,  but.  in  my 
opinion,    it   falls   just    short   of  Avalanche. 

Wells's  White,  a  fairly  recent  introduction, 
though  a  good  Aster,  and  one  that  I  certainly 
would  not  disparage,  does  not  appeal  to  me  as 
perhaps  it  should.  One  of  its  merits  is  that  it 
is  a  fairly  earlv  flowering  variety,  and  it  should 
Ve  grown  for  this  quality.  A  lovely  variety  that 
should  be  grown  extensively,  though  not  pure 
white,  is  Blushing  Bride;  it  is  of  good  habit 
and  constitution,  free-flowering,  5  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  petals,  faintly  tinged 
with  pink,  is  very  beautiful. 


Amongst  the  smaller-flowered  white  sorts  of 
fine  and  dainty  habit  are  the  two  members  of 
the  ericoides  section — Desire.  3  ft.  in  height,  and 
Perfection,  4  ft.  tall.  With  these  should  be  in- 
cluded one  of  the  A.  diffusus  horizontalis  group 
— i.e.,  the  pretty  Bianca,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  3  ft.  6  in.,  and,  as  its  group  name  suggests, 
has  a  horizontal  habit  of  growth. 

Two  species  of  Aster  must  not  be  overlooked 
where  good  white  kinds  are  desired,  and  these 
are  A.  turbinellus  albus.  with  charming  open 
habit  and  shoots  4  ft.  high,  and  the  rather 
dwarf  A.  acris  albus.  about  1  ft.  high, 
a  most  effective  little  plant,  which,  like 
the  type,  is  very  early-flowering.  E.  Beckett, 
V.M.H.,  Ahlenham   Garder.s,  Ehtree. 


between  some,  though  different  crosses,  the  lime 
of  flowering  is  not  the  same,  and  thus  we  hav ■_• 
the  equivalent  of  the  spring  and  summer  flower 
ing  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Canhamiana  and 
others  of  this  class  available  in  late  autumn  and 
winter. 

>TEW  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 
From  the  gardens  of  Olive  Cookson,  Esq., 
Nether  Warden,  Hexham-on-Tyne,  Mr.  W.  .1. 
Stables  (his  gardener)  sends  two  very  fine 
Cypripediums  of  the  C.  Maudiae  class,  and  in 
which  the  albinism,  or  colour  suppression,  of 
the  parents  is  carried  on.  The  cross  wns 
made  in  the  famous  Oakwcod    collection: — 

Cvpripeditjm  Emerald. 
This  beautiful  hybrid  is  the  result  of  crossing 
C.    C'urtisii    Sanderae    and     C.     Maudiae.        The 


FlG.     95. — PERENNIAL     ASTER     TERRY'S     WHITE, 

R.H.8.  Award   of    Merit,   Sept.   21.    1920.) 


ORCHID  NOTES   AND  GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA  DOLORES. 

A  TWO-FLCrWEUEli  inflorescence  of  this  new 
hybrid,  laised  at  Blenheim,  be  ween  L.-C. 
albanensis  (C.  Warneri  x  L.  grandis)  and  Catt- 
leya  Mantinii  (Buwringiana  x  Dowiana).  is  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's very  successful  Orchid  grower.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  C.  Mantinii  class  but  w'.th 
larger  and  broader  sepals,  petals  and  lip,  which 
are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of  C.  Man':inii. 
The  colour  is  bright  purplish  rose,  with  a  deeper 
tinge  of  purple  on  the  lip,  which  has  an  effec- 
tive arrangement  of  pale  yellow  lines  from  the 
base  to  the  centre. 

There  are  considerably  more  than  1.000 
Laelio  Cattleyas  already  recorded,  and,  although 
there     is     a     certain      amount      of     resemblance 


dorsal  sepal  is  two  and  a  naif  inches  across, 
pure  white,  with,  numerous  emerald-green 
lines  ascending  from  the  base.  The  petals  are 
ligulate,  decurved,  three  inches  long  by  nearlv 
an  inch  broad,  white,  tinged  with  green  on  the 
lower  half  and  veined  with  emerald-green, 'he 
tips  being  white.  The  showy  lip,  shaped  like 
that  of  C.  Curtisii.  is  larger  than  in  most  of  the 
class,  and    darker  green. 

(  ypripedium  Warden. 

This  showy  Cypripedium.  raised  from  C. 
Holdenii  (callosum  Sanderae  x  Maudiae  and 
C.  Maudiae  (callosum  Sanderae  x  Lawrence- 
anum),  naturally  resembles  C.  Maudiae.  but 
the  combination  has  resumed  in  a  larger 
flower,  with  more  of  C.  callosum  Sanderae  in 
the  lip.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white. 
with  green  lines,  similar  markings  being  on 
the    petals.      The  lip  is   bright    green. 
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OCTOBER  FLOWERS  IN   A  READING 
GARDEN. 


There  is  something  very  wrong  with  the 
seasons  this  year.  A  Snowdrop  which  hitherto 
had  flowered  towards  the  middle  of  October  this 
year  began  to  bloom  early  in  September,  and  its 
seeds  are  ripening  fast  On  the  contrary, 
Zausuhneria  californica  splendens,  generally  a 
blaze  of  colour  in  August  and  September,  is  only 
just  beginning  to  bloom  in  early  October. 
Viburnum  Tinus  is  as  white  now  as  it  usually 
is  in  open  weather  between  November  and 
April,  Vinca  diiformis  is  at  its  best,  and  Helle- 
burus  niger  altifolius  has  flower  stalks  six 
inches  long. 

The  late  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  considered  there 
was  only  one  autumn-flowering  Cyclamen,  viz, 
C.  neapolitanuni ;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  diversity  of  foliage  appears  among 
them.  They  are  the  most  delightful  of  plants, 
nourishing  everywhere  except  in  blazing  sun, 
flowering  and  seeding  profusely,  and  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  vagaries  of  our  climate. 
Crocus  speciosus  is  almost  over,  but  C.  pul- 
chellus,  C.  medius,  and  C.  hadriaticus  are  out 
in  perfection ;  I  wonder  whether  any  of  your 
readers  will  confirm  my  statement  that  the 
last  is  very  sweetly  scented.  Here  they  seed 
freely,  and  always  look  best  where  they  come  up 
self-sown.  The  best  patch  of  C.  pulchellus  is 
in  a  gravel  path,  under  the  shade  of  nut  bushes. 
A  feature  that  arrests  one's  attention  while 
strolling  round  the  garden  in  early  October  is 
the  scent  of  Abelia  chinensis.  Cotoneastei 
horizontal  is,  covering  a  space  of  14ft.  by  lift., 
and  a  sheet  of  scarlet,  will  continue  in  beauty 
for  many  weeks.  There  are  glistening  seed 
vessels  of  Clematis  orientalis  tor  it  may  be 
C.  tangutica.) ;  vivid  red  leaves  of  Vitis 
Henryana.  picked  out  with  silvery  white  and 
pink' along  the  midrib;  the  .scarlet  berries  of 
Celastrus  articulatus;  the  rosy  pink  fruit  and 
scarlet  seeds  of  Magnolia  salieifolia,  a  treasure 
from  Mount  Usher;  the  scarlet  cones,  four 
inches  long,  of  Magnolia  tripetala;  the  almost 
black  flowers  of  M.  Soulangeana  nigra,  now 
flowering  abundantly  fur  the  second  time;  the 
creamy  white  cups  of  M.  grandiflora,  towering 
above  ihe  cottage  roof;  three  glorious  vines, 
which  take  possession  of  all  the  shrubs  within 
their  reach,  using  them  as  frames  on  which  to 
display  their  own  beauty— these  are  some  of  the 
charms  with  which  autumn  compensates  us  for 
our  losses. 

Besides  these  there  is  Enkianthus  campana- 
latus,  no  less  charming  in  autumn,  with  its 
leaves  of  dark  green  shaded  with  russet  brown, 
than  when  in  flower.  Tropaeolum  tuberosum 
has  a  desire  to  add  further  tints,  but  will  have 
to  be  checked  or  I  shall  have  a  repetition  of 
the  havoc  wrought  on  Rhododendrons  and 
Magnolia  stellata  by  its  bea.utiful  cousin  T. 
speeiosum,  now  gleaming  with  its  turquoise 
berries.  Next  to  it  stands  Rhododendron  race- 
mosum,  with  its  crimson  stems  contrasting  well 
with  the  colour  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
Close  by  is  Paliuius  australis,  rather  pretty 
when  the  flexible  shoots  are  wreathed  with  its 
small,  greenish-yellow  flowers — it  has  not  pro- 
duced its  curious  fruit  here;  it  has  also  a 
legendary  interes":  which  alone  would  make  it 
well  worth  growing.  Eucalyptus  Gtnnnii, 
planted  in  1893,  is  now  some  :>(>  feet  high. 
It  flowers  profusely  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  small  individually, 
in  the  mass,  swayed  by  the  wind,  they  are  very 
pleasing.  Polygonum  vaccinifolium  is  throw- 
ing a  lovely  pink  screen  over  a  very  ugly  piece 
of  wood-work.  Parrotia  persica  is  just  be- 
ginning to  reveal  its  colouring,  which  I  should 
have  said  was  unrivalled  had  I  not  seen  Nyssa 
sylvatica   a'.    Kew. 

Of  the  plants  which  are  still  tloweriii"  Pro- 
fusely the  best  are  Cherianthus  linifolius. 
Linaria  alpina  in  many  shades.  Papavor  alpi- 
num  (white  and  pink ),  Erodium  maeradenitm. 
E.  ohrysamhum  (which  should  be  grown  ff  only 
for  its  silvery  foliage).  Salvia  (irahami, 
Romneya  Coultei  i  x  R.  triohncalyx.  Malvas 
trum  lateritium    (brick  red  and  yellow),  Oxalis 


lobata  (pure  gold),  O.  hirta  (pale  violet  to 
deep  red,  only  hardy  in  such  climates  as  tli.i 
of  the  Isle  of  White,  whence  it  came  to  me 
from  Miss  Ewbnnk's  famous  garden),  Geranium 
Wallie.hiauum  (in  many  shades,  but  by  far  the 
best  is  that  for  which  we  owe  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
E.  A.  Buxton,  with  flowers  of  blue  and  white). 
Geranium  Endressii  (soft  rose),  Ceiatostigiua 
plrmbagin  tides  (by  changing  the  name  from 
Plumbago  l.arpentae  an  interes  ing  piece  of 
history  has  been  lost),  and  the  new-comer,  C. 
Willmotti.mum  (four  feet  high  and  six  feet 
across — a  glorious  sight). 

Parochetus  communis,  with  a  Clover-like 
leaf  and  deep  blue  flowers  creeps  along  moist 
ground.  In  North  Wales  it  is  hardy  provided 
that  its  root  has  found  shelter  benea  ]i  a  ttig 
stone,  'there  are  Colehicums  in  many  shades, 
Suit    1    cannot    name    them.      Cuphea   ignea   has 


Blossoms  am  still  to  be  found  on  Potentilla 
Detommassii  (bright  yellow),  P.  nepalensis 
var.  Willniottiae,  Campanula  longistyla. 
Calceolaria  alba,  Helianthemum  halimifolium, 
Oenothera  nocturna,  Hypericum  reptans, 
('istus  Loretii,  Solanuni  Torreyi,  Nerine  Bow- 
deni  (in  full  flower),  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  Stern- 
bergia  lutea  var.  angustifolia,  Capparis  spinosa 
(in  two  places),  Pentstemon  cordifolius  (on  a 
south  wall),  Primula  capitata  (violet),  P. 
Oagnepainii  (plum  colour).  Chelidonium 
Franchetianum  (yellow),  Potentilla  alba  (a 
much  under-rated  plant),  and  Dianthus 
Knappii    (jellow). 

For  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  these  deserve 
a  word  cf  piaise:  Potentilla  Tonguei,  Sedum 
ternatum,  Corydalis  ophiocarpa,  Apera  arun- 
dinacea,  Veronica  glauca  and  Saxifraga  pel  tain. 
A.    < '.    Bartholomew.    Reading. 


F 


96. — PERENNIAL      ASTER     SNOWBALL.         (SEE     P.      204.) 


been  in  flower  for  three  months  and  is  a  gem. 
from  Myddelton  House,  tor  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall.  Silene  regia.  from  U.S.A.,  is  brilliant 
scarlet;  the  stems  are  three  feet  high,  bu  I 
fear  it  flowers  too    late    to    ripen   its   seeds. 

And]  now  I  come  to  two  plants  before  which 
one  is  dumb  in  admiration — Gentiana  Farreri 
and  G.  sino-ornata  ;  there  were  only  two  flowers 
on  the  former  and  a  slug  had  one — on  the 
la  ter  there  ale  *J  I  biennis.  I  envy  Mr.  Farrer 
the  moment  when  he  tirsi  saw  masses  of  his 
(tentian.i  tl  ice  Fee*  across,  anil  cannot  express 
my  gratitude  tor  the  gift  he  has  conferred  on 
English  gardens.  II.  Kurroo,  a  present  from 
Mr.  Hyatt  Baker,  and  li.  Veitc.hiorum  are  lint 
little  inferior,  but  they  have  been  over  lor  a 
fortnight. 


THE     ALPINE     GARDEN. 


MESEMBRYAXTHEMUM        CR  ASSULINUM. 

In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  S.  Arnott  drew  atten 
tion  to  Mesembrvanthemum  uiicinatum  as  the 
only  usually  hardy  species,  but  with  the  draw- 
back that  it  does  not  flower.  Another  equally 
hardy  species,  however,  lias  come  to  light,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  flowering  very  freely. 
To  this  belongs  the  very  apt  name.  M.  erassu- 
linum.  It  is  a  charming  plant,  freely  spreading 
and  only  a  few  inches  high,  bearing  starry. 
white  flowers  in  profusion.  It  was  given  t « » 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge  several  years 
ago  by  Mr,  f.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  the  University 
librarian      //.    Irwin    Lynch,    V.M  II 
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TOMATOS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 


Fob  .->everul  years  I  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  cultivation  of  Tomatos  out  of  doors. 
During  the  season  now  ending — by  no  means 
one  of  the  best  for  the  ripening  of  Tomato 
fruits — I  have  had  an  enormous  crop.  1  am 
more  than  satisfied,  for  whilst  1  have  had  ex- 
cellent crops  in  other  years  (see  Fig.  S7).  this 
season  I  have  had  an  abundance  of  fruit.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  planting  twelve  plants,  and 
these  have  usually  produced  enough  fruit  to 
supply  my  household  and  some  to  give  away  ; 
but  this  year  there  has  been  such  a.  large  harvest 
that  I  have  sold  a  quantity  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  still  an  average  out-door  crop  re- 
mains to  ripen. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  how  such  a  heavy  crop  lias  been  pro 
duced.  For  ten  years  1  have  grown  Tomatos 
on  the  same  site— a  south  aspect,  against 
boards.  I  dig  a  large  trench  and  place  in  it 
fresh  soil  each  year.  A  quantity  of  stable 
manure  is  also  added.  This  work  is  usually 
done  in  November  or  December,  and  the  ground 
left  rough  until  the  following  spring.  I  buy 
my  plants  early  and  plan':,  them  out  in  the 
prepared  soil.  This  year  I  was  too  early  and 
so  lost  my  first  trusses  of  fruit.  This  set-back 
■nade  me  study  my  plants  carefully.  They 
had  been  checked  by  the  cold  and,  as  the 
blooms  would  not  set.  I  used  a  pencil  brush  to 
spread  the  pollen,  but,  alas!  with  no  result. 
[  then  gave  the  plants  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  roots,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  see  them 
respond  thereto.  A  little  later  I  gave  them  a 
dressing  if  lime  to  set  loose  the  potash  in  the 
soil.  This  answered  well.  When  I  got  the 
plants  into  full  growing  strength  I  stamped 
the  soil  about  the  roots  and  gave  them  soot 
once  a  week,  with  burnt  refuse  from  the 
garden,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  lime. 
Subsequently,  I  supplied  the  roots  with  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the 
old  idea  that  neither  liquid  manure  nor  top- 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  should  be  given 
until  the  fruit  have  set.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
plants  require  nourishment  throughout  their 
career.  Twice  during  the  season  I  scattered 
a  little  silt  about  he  roots,  prior  to  water- 
ing. When  the  plants  were  in  full  growth  I 
supplied  a  small  quantity  of  potash  and  phos- 
phates weekly,  giving  a  dessertspoonful  of  the 
mixture  to  etch  plant. 

Twice  during  the  season  I  rammed  fhp 
soil  about  the  roots  of  "he  plants.  I  am  of 
opinion  flat  if  a  little  trouble  is  taken  To- 
matos may  be  grown,  in  a  south  aspect,  as 
well  out-doors  as  indoors,  but.  of  course,  in- 
door  culture  will  give  the  earliest  crop.  I 
submit  that  from  the  photograph  sent  (see  Fig. 
98)  it  "will  be  shown  that  even  during  a  fair 
from  satisfactory  season  like  the  present,  my 
plants  and  crops  are  equal  to  the  average  of 
those  grown  in  a  greenhouse.  11'.  //.  Berry, 
Ipswich. 


ON  POTATOS. 


This  ha?  been  a  splendid  Potato  season.  Wr 
nave  had  large  crops  and  no  disease:  over- 
grown tubers  and  the  few  of  a  size  fit  for  seed 
being  the  only  causes  for  disappointment.  Very 
few  plants  of  Golden  Wonder  showed  second 
growth  about  the  third  week  in  .September,  and 
as  the  skin  of- the  tubers  was  then  set.  the  crop 
was  lifted   before  it   suffered    damage. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  say  of  the  novelties 
that  I  have  tried  that  they  are  more  suited  to 
the  farm  than  the  garden,  the  haulm  being 
strong  and  tall  and  the  tubers  in  consequence 
much  too  large  for  ordinary  use.  Majestic  in 
this  respect  exceeds  all  others  here.  and.  after 
a  trial  of  two  years,  will  not  he  grown  again. 
In  the  case  of  Golden  Wonder,  which  farmers 
say  produces  too  few  large  tubers,  the  con- 
ditions of  garden  culture  eminently  suit  it.  and. 
as  a  rule,  the  tubers  are  just  the  right  size. 
The  Ally   has   also  been  disappointing,   more   as 


regards  flavour  than  cropping,  and  probably  tliis 
variety  also  will  be  dropped  in  the  future.  The 
Gold  Medal  Arran  Comrade  produced  a  very 
large  crop  of  handsome  tubers.  The  flesh  is  soft 
and  floury  to  a  degree,  too  soft  indeed,  for  my 
taste,  but  it  will  meet  the  requirements  in  that 
respect  of  most  people,  and.  like  Potatos  in 
general,  it  has  to  be  carefully  cooked  to  get  the 
best  out  of  it. 

A  variety  I  hail  sent  me  named  Bloomfield  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season.  It  is  a  second- 
early  sort  and  also  soft  fleshed.  I  am  fond  of  a 
hard  fleshed  Potato  and  for  a  series  of  varieties 
of  this  type  I  have  found  none  better  than 
Eclipse,  which  is  at  once  very  early  and  remadns 


Fig.    97.- 


HEAVII.Y-CROPPED     OUTDOOR     TOMATO 
IN    1919. 


in  good  condition  till  autumn.  For  a  late 
variety  Golden  Wonder  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  for  an  earlier  sort  to  come  be- 
tween this,  but  which  is  also  good  all  through 
the  winter,  the  recently  introduced  Path- 
finder is  first  rate.  The  last-named  is  very 
prolifiej  many  plants  have  produced  30  to  38 
tubers  each'  this  year.  It  requires  very 
generous  treatment,  but  as  the  haulm  is  short 
compared  to  many  others  it  may  be  planted 
much  closer. 

One  need  not  recapitulate  cultural  methods, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  planting,  at  least  six 
inches  in  depth  has  again  proved  superior  to 
shallow  planting,  and  not  alone  in  the  securing 
of  an  increased  yield,  but  also  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  plant.  Some  were  planted  by  mistake 
somewhat  less  deeply  and  were  altogether  in- 
ferior to  those  treated  as  above. 


Since  penning  the  above  a  report  of  the  farm 
crops  has  come  to  hand,  and  the  results  are 
similar  to  what  I  have  stated  as  obtaining  in 
the  garden.  The  tubers  are  large,  with  few 
smajl  ones,  and  in  Forfar  the  yield  is  stated 
to  be  15  tons  to  the  acre,  whilst  in  East 
Lothian  it  is  16  tons.  No  doubt,  these  abnormal 
yields  in  these  two  Potato-growing  counties  is 
largely  due  to  the  new  varieties  that  are  so 
much  grown,  but  also,  in  addition,  to  the 
fecundity  of  these,  there  is  the  large  size  that 
the  bulk  of  the  tubers  attain.  Here  and  there 
disease  is  appearing,  but  thus  late  in  the  year 
it  can  make  no  headway,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  first  night's  frost.  ir.  P. 
Brolhevston,  Tyninghame  Gardens.  Prestonl-irk. 


POTATO  TRIALS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

A  large  number  of  Potato  experts  were 
invited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  to  witness 
the  lifting  of  their  Potato  trials  on  October  7. 
All  the  varieties  tested  were  immune  from  Wart 
Disease.  The  field  selected  for  the  trials  was  in  a 
very  high  state  of  cultivation,  consisting  of  light 
loam,  which  has  been  enriched  for  many  years 
with  annual  dressings  of  animal  manure  at  about, 
thirty  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Potatos  were  planted  3  ft.  from  row  to 
row,  and  18  in.  from  set  to  set,  therefore,  they 
were  grown  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 
The  first  twenty  consecutive  roots  of  each 
variety  were  lifted.  The  tubers  were  beautifully 
clean,  without  a  sign  of  disease;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Phytopthora  infestans  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  altitude  and 
the  wind-swept  position.  I  saw  only  one  small 
spot  of  brown  scab  during  the  lifting  process, 
and  I  should  say  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  dish  of  exhibition  tubers  from  every 
root  lifted.  I  did  not  take  particulars  of  every 
variety,  but  noted  the  leading  sorts.  Kerr's 
Pink,  the  well-known  coloured  round,  yielded  the 
heaviest  crop  with  a  total  of  1  cwt.  of  tubers 
from  the  twenty  roots,  which  works  out  at  24 
tons  4  cwt.  to  the  acre  ;  a,  little  closer  planting 
would  give  a  heavier  yield.  The  bulk  of  the 
tubers  were  large  and  shapely.   Maiestic  totalled 

103  lbs.,    and    would  have   been    higher   but   for 
two    weak    roots.      The    Ally    gave    a    total    of 

104  lbs.   of  splendid  tubers. 

Roderick  Dhu,  the  new  variety,  yielded 
100  lb.  ;  it  is  a  flatfish -round  tuber,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  making  a  fine  market  Potato. 
I  balieve  its  price  was  about  £60  per  ton  in  the 
first  case,  then  it  rose  to  £100  per  ton,  while 
the  present  market  price  is  £200  per  ton— and 
this  is  the  wholesale  price!  Everyone  agreed 
it  was  a,  handsome  variety.-  K.  of  K.  gave 
82  lb.  ;  the  shaws  are  numerous  "  grassy  " 
was  the  term  applied,  though  the  tubers  were 
not  small  as  one  would  expect  fron.  the  growth. 
Immune  Ashleaf  yielded  99  lb.,  and  it  struck  me 
as  being  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  in  the 
trials;  it  is  earlv  and  has  a  good  constitution, 
while  nearly  all 'the  tubers  were  of  ware  size. 
This  is  not  a  new  varietv  by  any  means,  and  is 
of  Continental  origin.  It  has  simply  been  re- 
discovered by  virtue  of  its  immune  character. 

Nithsdale.'a  fine  white  kidney,  returned  88  lb. 
Tinwald  Perfection  was  a  very  popular  variety 
with  the  experts,  and  it  gave  87  lb.  of  good, 
shapely  tubers.  Great  Scot,  now  well  known, 
yielded  90  lb.,  while  Resistant  Snowdrop  gave 
76  lb.  Loohar  I  did  not  see  weighed  in  the 
bulk,  though  one  root  yielded  8  lb.  of  good, 
sound  ware. 

Strange  to  say,  nobody  seemed  anxious  to  see 
any  of  the  coloured  varieties  weighed  which 
somewhat  surprised  me  for  King  Edward  VII.  is 
surely  a  popular  market  Potato,  in  spite  of  its 
colour.  Other  coloured  varieties  represented 
were  Climax,  Edzell  Blue.  Mauve  Queen  and 
\rran  Comrade.  Several  seedlings,  under 
number,  were  lifted,  and  although  they  are  the 
-esrilt  of  a  cross  between  Majestic  and  Edzell 
Btoe  not  one  of  the  latter  colour  appeared 
f,  ongstthem.  all  being  either  white  or  pink 
Su,i.e  of  them  yielded  splendidly,  and  no  doubt 
we  shall  hear  of  them  again.     J-  K-  K. 
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FRUIT  REGISTER. 


PEACH   SALWEY. 

Mr.  George  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Brownsea 
Island,  Poole,  sends  a  fruit  of  Salwey  Peach 
weighing  just  over  16  ounces.  On  a  previous 
occasion  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  October  7,  1911, 
p.  262)  Mr.  Brown  sent  an  even  larger  specimen 
which,  when  gathered,  weighed  18^  ounces, 
although  it  had  lost  |  ounce  when  it  reached  us. 
Although  these  are  both  exceptional  heavy 
weights  for  a  Peach  they  are  excelled  by  a  fruit 
of  Dr.  Hogg  variety,  grown  by  Mr.  Goodwin  of 
Maidstone  in  1880,  which  weighed  233  ounces. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


194.: 


(Continued  from-   p. 
ENGLAND,  S.W. 

Cornwall. — Apples  are  under  the  average,  al- 
though not  much  so.  Pears  are  hopelessly 
under;  the  promise  was  never  better,  and  there 
was  a  splendid  set,  but  owing  to  a  series  of  gales 
in  May  the  fruit  was  brought  to  the  ground. 
The  wind  came  strong  and  bitterly  cold  from 
S.S.E.  Gooseberries  were  vein,*  numerous; 
Raspberries  and  all  Currant.*  were  average  crops, 
but  Strawberries  were  light,  mostly  on  account 
of  what  is  locally  known  as  "  red1  plant."  Fruit 
pests  whicli  usually  aback  leaves  are  absent. 
All  fruit  trees  were  winter  sprayed.  The  soil 
is  a  good,  deep  loam  on  green  stone. — Harry 
Williams,  Tehran,  Redruth. 

Devonshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  practically  a 
failure,  with  the  exception  of  the  variety  Lord 
Grosvenor,  which  I  have  never  known  to  miss 
bearing  a  full  crop  during  the  past  14  years. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  blossom,  but  cold, 
easterly  winds  prevailed  during  most  of  that 
period;  this,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  cleansing 
attention  (owing  to  the  general  shortage  of 
labour),  has  certainly  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  crop.  Small  fruits,  especially  Raspberries 
and  Red  Currants,  have  been  plentiful  and  good, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Strawberries.  The  soil 
is  a  medium  loam  overlaying  the  red  sandstone; 
the  situation  is  on  a  slope,  facing  south,  and  in 
dry  summers  the  ground  suffers  from  drought. — 
T.  H.   Bolton,    Powderham   Castle   Gardens. 

Apple,   Pear,   Plum  and  Peach  trees  all 

bloomed  freely,  but  only  Pears  set  fairly  well, 
and  the  fruits  subsequently  dropped.  Apples, 
Plums  and  Peaches  are  almost  failures.  Goose- 
berries and  Black  Currants  were  good  average 
yields,  with  Strawberries  not  quite  so  well. 
Raspberries  and  Red  and  White  Currants  were 
very  bad,  owing  to  a  severe  storm  from  the 
west  and  south-west,  in  the  middle  of  Maw 
The  soil  is  gravellv. — Gilbert  Sleep,  Hartland 
Abbey,   Hartland,  S.O. 

These-    gardens    are    situated    very    close 

to  the  sea  coast,  and  are  much  exposed  to 
the  east  winds  (consequently  being  called  East- 
cliffe).  We  suffered  very  badly  from  a  severe 
hailstorm  on  April  5,  followed  more  or  less  by 
heavy  winds,  especially  on  April  15,  when  a 
heavy  gale  prevailed,  doing  much  damage  to 
the  fruit  buds,  etc.  In  more  sheltered  positions 
inland  the  damage  was  not  so  bad. — Wm.  LoeJc, 
Eastcliffe  Gardens,   Teignmouth. 

Gloucestershire. — Owing  to  mild  weather  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  fruit  trees  out 
of  doors  blossomed  quite  three  weeks  earlier 
than  their  normal  time.  There  was  a  fine  show 
of  bloom  and  apparently  a  considerable  number 
of  fruits,  but  cold  weather  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  frosts  occurred  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  consequently  the  greater  portion 
of  the  young  fruits  perished.  Orchards  were 
never  known  to  be  so  bare  of  Apples,  and 
the  few  fruits  that  the  trees  bore  got  chilleil 
by  hailstorms  in  June,  and  have  since 
fallen  off  the  trees.  The  same  is  'true 
of  Pears,  both  in  orchards  and  enclosed 
gardens.         We      had      a      few     Plums,        tut 


Apricots  were  a  failure,  a  greater  portion  of  I  he 
trees  dying  back.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  moderate  crops,  and  the  leaves  were  hadlv 
blistered.  Morello  Cherries  were  a  failure;  I 
have  not  known  them  fail  for  many  years. 
Bush  fruits  were  half  average  crops.  Straw- 
berries were  an  average  number,  but  many  of 
the  berries  were  spoiled  by  wet  when  ripening. 
Raspberries  were  a  light  crop;  the  blossom  was 
destroyed  by  frost.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a 
most  disappointing  fruit  year. — Arthur  Chap- 
man,   Westonbirt  Gardens,  Tetbury. 

■  Apples  are   very  scarce  both     in     these 

gardens  and  in  the  neighbourhood  generally. 
Pears  are  nearly  as  bad.  Cherries,  even  Mor- 
ellos,  notwithstanding  that  the  trees  bloomed 
well,    were  an    absolute  failure.      I   have   never 


Fig. 


-A      HEAVILY-CROPPED      OUTDOOR     TOMATO 

in   1920.      {See   p.   206.) 


known  Morellos  fail  to  crop  before.  Of  Straw 
berries  I  had  an  excellent  crop,  but  many  or 
the  berries  were  spoilt  by  continued  wet 
weather.  The  weather  was  wet  whilst  Pears 
and  Cherries  wore  in  bloom.  I  had  a.  fine  crop 
of  Loganberries.  Gooseberries  also  were  very 
good,  but  Black  and  Bed  Currants  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual.—  John  Banting^  Toohworth 
Garden*.  Falfield. 

The  fruit  crops  in  the  county  are,  on  tin- 
whole,  considerably  below  the  average.  There 
are  practically  no  Pears,  but  in  a  number  of 
orchards  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Apples, 
par  Lcularly  on  trees  which  did  not  bear  last 
year.  The  best,  cropped  Plums  were  Pershoi  ■ 
Blaisdon  Red  and  Monarch,  and  in  isolated 
cases    there    were  fair  crops   of   Early    Prolific. 


Fruit  blossom  developed  early  and  was  fairly 
plentiful,  but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time  and 
never  looked  promising.  Both  Apples  and 
Plums  suffered  severely  through  attacks  of 
aphis,  and  the  Apple  crop  was  reduced  very 
considerably  through  the  ravages  of  the  Apple 
blossom  weevil.  Gooseberries  Currants  and 
Strawberries  were  all  satisfactory. — G.  H. 
Hollingworth,  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester. 
{To  be  continued.) 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The   Editors    do  not    hold  themselves    responsible   for 
the    opinion*    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Hard.  Over-ripe  Seed  Polalos  (see  pp.  112, 
149). — I  think  that  even  now  some  miscon- 
ception exists  with  your  correspondents  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  failure  with  some  Potato 
seed.  Mr.  Barrett's  procedure  is  invariably 
adopted  in  most  gardens,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. I  can  vouch  for  those  in  frames  at 
Coombe  Cottage  being  generally  all  that  could 
be  desired  both  in  appearance  and  cropping. 
I  believe  the  drying  process  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stokes  is  often  the  cause  of  failure,  if  carried 
too  far  or  accidentally  caused  by  being  placed 
too  near  heating  apparatus  or  drying  sheds. 
The  skin  then  gets  very  hard  and  corrugated, 
and  this  often  Happens  without  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  greening.  I  find  with  early  Potatos 
on  a  warm  border  the  last  set  fails  invariably 
(when  dry),  and  when  dug  is  to  all  appearance 
as  when  planted,  only  harder  and  rougher. 
I  mice  experimented  with  a  hundredweight  of 
hard-looking  Potatos  by  spreading  them  singly 
on  the  border  inside  a  vinery,  which  had  been 
started,  consequently  there  was  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. They  soon  altered  in  appearance  and 
commenced  to  grow,  when  they  were  hardened 
off,  planted  and  produced  a  good  crop.  II  .  J. 
Murphy,  Inwood,    Templecombe. 

Erigeron  mucronatus  (see  p.  183).— I  wish  I 
could  endorse  Mr.  Irwin  I.ynch's  oonimeDda- 
tion  of  this  plant,  for  it  is  lavish  in  the  pro- 
duction ct  blossom  from  May  until  December; 
but.  when  he  says  "it  never  becomes  a  weed," 
I  can  only  envy  him  his  experience.  On  a  dry 
wall,  yes;  no  doubt  that  is  the  place  for  it, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  at  Cintra,  near 
Lisbon.  1  was  so  misguided  as  to  plant  a 
single  tuft  of  it  on  a  retaining  wall  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  choice  alpines,  and  Priapus, 
god  of  gardens,  alone  knows  how  many 
treasures  it  has  overrun  and  throttled.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  in  check;  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  would  be  to  pull  the  wall 
down;  for  it  scatters  its  seeds  far  and  wide. 
audi  before  one  can  recognise  the  seedlings 
they  have  sent  wiry  roots  far  among  the 
stones.       Herbert   Maxwell,    Monreith. 

Autumn  Flowers.— I  venture  to  add  a.  few 
more  names  of  autumn  flowers  to  the  somewhat 
lean  list  given  by  Yorkshire  Gardener  in  his 
otherwise  practical  notes  on  page  127  ?  The 
Shasta  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  is 
at  its  best,  and  near  it  are  clumps  of  late-flower- 
ing Golden  Rod,  Solidago  altissima  neglecta. 
Verbena  venosa,  one  of  the  best  flowering  plants 
in  cultivation,  is  still  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
occupants  of  the  plant  border.  It  has  been  a 
sheet  of  bloom  for  weeks  past.  Salvia  patens, 
with  its  wonderful  blue  flowers  continues  to 
make  a  bright  display.  Two  or  three  of  the 
Cone  flowers — Rudbeckias — bloom  well  into 
October  and  are  handsome.  Several  of  the 
Smeezeworts — Helaniums — also  flower  late  in 
autumn  and  cannot  be  omitted  where  late  flowers 
are  prized.  Lobelia  syphilitica,  none  too  often 
seen,  is  capital  for  a  late  display  of  rather 
bluish-purple  flowers,  borne  on  stiff  stems. 
Sedum  spectabile  with  its  pink  heads  of  bloom 
is  well  known,  but  there  are  many  gardens  from 
which  this  good  old  bonier  subject  is  absent. 
Then  there  is  the  Winter  Cherry,  Physalis 
Franchetii,  with  its  orange,  bladder-like  calyces; 
creating  splashes  of  brilliance  among  the  fading 
glories  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  0.  I'.i 
Ampthill  I'n it  (rat-dens. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
October  19. — Space  was  curtailed  somewhat 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  this  date, 
as  one  end  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  the 
stage  on  which  a  representation  of  the  story 
of  the  "  Mayflower"  is  being  given  over  a  period 
of  about  a  fortnight.  Exhibits  were  numerous 
and  some  were  of  exceptional  interest. 
Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  were 
prominent  among  the  various  flowers  displayed. 
Orchids  were  unusually  good  for  the  time  of 
year,  while  Potatos  were  well  represented. 
There  was  a  capital  attendance  throughout  the 
day,  and  Dr.  Rendle's  discourse  on  the  more 
interesting  plants  exhibited  was  listened  to  by 
a  goodly  number  of  Fellows. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  <in  the  chair), 
Sydney  Morris,  G.  Reuthe,  John  Heal.  Win.  H. 
Morter,  Chas.  Dixon.  Arthur  Turner.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson.  W.  P.  Thomson.  E.  11 
Jenkins,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  George  Paul,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  Reginald  Cory,  TV.  J.  Bean,  R.  C. 
Noteutt,  J.  W.  Barr,  James  Hudson,  C.  R. 
Fielder.  Thos.  Stevenson,  J.  W.  Blakey.  Andrew 
Ireland.  H.  R.  Darlington,  H.  Cowlev  and 
W.   B.  Cranneld. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  George  Monro. — A 
glorious,  large-flowered  Japanese  variety  of 
charming  form  and  gorgeous  colour.  The 
broad  florets  curl  slightly  and  droop,  forming 
a  graceful  outline;  the  colour  is  rich  and  vivid 
velvety-crimson,  with  buff  reverse.  Shown  by 
Mr.    Norman   Datis,  Framfield. 

Chrysanthemum  Ma" stir. — A  huge  Japanese 
variety  of  full  exhibition  size;  it  has  broad 
florets  that  incurve  a  little  at  the  tips:  colour 
golden  amber.     Shown  by  Mr.    X.   Davis. 

Chrysanthemum  Sorcerer. — This  medium- 
sized,  light  chestnut-bronze.  Japanese  variety 
is  fully  described  in  our  report  of  the  N.C  v. 
meeting  on  p.   210. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  exhibited  Xicandra 
physaloides,  which  has  mauve,  white  centred. 
bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  en- 
larged calyx  segments  that  curve  over  the 
rounded,  greenish  fruits. 

Groups. 

Chrysanthemums  were  shown  in  great  variety 
by  several  grower-  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a  most 
attractive  row  of  the  useful  white -flowered 
Blanche  Poitevine  as  exceptionally  dwarf  ;•  " 
plants,  and  he  also  made  a  good  show  with  such 
large  exhibition  Japanese  sorts  as  Majestic  and 
Viscount  Cliinda,  as  well  as  a  good  selection  of 
the  smaller  varieties  (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 
Mr.  Nokmak  Davis  gave  special  prominence  to 
some  excellent  blooms  of  large  Japanese  varieties. 
notablv  Mrs.  George  Monro,  junr..  Maji 
Wm.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis,  and  he 
also  exhibited  an  admirable  selection  of  the 
smaller  sorts   (Silver  Grenfell   Medal). 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford  made  a  most  attractive 
display,  chiefly  with  the  smaller,  decorative 
varieties.  Such  sorts  as  Midnight  Sun.  Shrapnel. 
Red  Anemone.  Cranford  Pink  and  Pink  Delight 
were  very  charming  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co..  made  a  great  feature 
of  Blanche  de  Poiten.  their  new  dwarf  white, 
which  is  a  splendid  acquisition.  Mrs.  Greening, 
a  small-flowered.  Japanese  sort  of  deep  rosv- 
mauve  colouring,  found  many  admirers  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Carnations  also  were  verv  good  and  show 
promise  that  during  the  season  now  starting  the 
nnnlity  will  be  high.  Messrs.  All  wood  Bros. 
filled  a  large  table  space  with  sprays  of  Dian- 
thus  AUwoodii  in  many  colours  and  all  most  de- 
sirable. On  the  opposite  sid>  of  the  central 
gangway  they  displayed  excellent  blooms  of 
perpetual-flr.wering  varieties  Silver  lirenfell 
Medal).  In  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.  their  new  White  Pearl, 
even  finer  than  when  it  received  the 
Award  of  Merit,  was  very  prominent.  The 
crimson  Brilliant  and  Rose  Dore  were  also 
much   admired    (Silver  Grenfell  Medal). 


A  splendid  collection  of  winter-flowering 
Begonias  in  pots  was  shown  by  C.  A.  Cats,  Esq., 
The  Xode,  Welwyn  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Pateman). 
That  indispensable  variaty  Optima  predominated. 
and  we  question  if  it  has  ever  before  been  seen 
in  such  magnificence.  The  crimson  Ideal  was 
also  excellent  (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal).  Such 
attractive  and  uncommon  stove  plants  as 
Xidulariums  and  Bilbergerias,  with  Alocacias 
and  Xepenthes  were  contributed  by  Mess 
L.  R.  Russell.  Ltd..  who.  in  an  opposite  group, 
had  hardy  shrubs,  which  included  a  fine  Loquat. 
a  latifolia  variegate,  Ivies,  Myrtles. 
Clematis  and  Elaeagnus  macrocarpa  (Silver  F 
Medal  . 

Mr.  G.  Lelley  sent  from  the  Channel  Islands 
an  attractive  collection  of  Xerines  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medali.  an  1  Messrs.  H.  Chaiman.  Ltd.. 
showed   a  selection  of    seedling  Xerines. 

Roses  were  a  bright  featjie  of  the  show,  and 
the  group  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks  was  particu- 
larly successful.  His  new  cluster  variety.  Glory 
of  Hurst,  was  particularly  fascinating  (Silver 
Grenfell  Medal).  Roses  were  also  well  shown  bv 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemf.ep.ton.  the  vase  of  Vanity 
being  especiallv  graceful  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Judging  from  the  various  exhibits  there  are 
no  present  signs  of  the  close  of  the  Dahlia 
,-eason.  Messrs.  Cartzr.  Page  and  Co.  made  a 
great  show  of  the  decorative  sorts,  and  we  were 
particularly  pleased  with  Sorcerer  and  Chrissie 
in  this  meritorious  exhibit  (Silver  Grenfell 
Medal). 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riding  had  many  excellent  Cactus 
varieties,  as  well  as  of  other  types.  Of  the  Cac- 
tus sorts.  Elfin,  Snow  Queen  and  Mamie  Walton 
were  excellent  in  every  respect  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheat  and  Sons  showed 
various  Dahlias  of  merit,  but  their  principal  ex- 
hibit was  of  hardv  shrubs,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  autumn  tints  and  fruits. 
Berberis  Thunbergi,  several  Cornuses  and  Coto- 
neaster  frigida  were  admirable  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

In  a  corner  of  the  hall.  Messrs.  J.  Piper  and 
Son  made  and  planted  a  little  garden  of  the  type 
thev  show  so  well  at  the  Chelsea  exhibitions 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  junr..  showed  various  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  herbaceous  Phlox  and  Heleniums  in 
the  best  varieties  Silver  Banksian  Med 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons  had  a  graceful  sele  ■- 
tion  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  chiefly  of  Aster 
ericoides  type  (Bronze  Banksian  Medali.  and 
Messrs  Bakers.  Ltd..  also  showed  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  good  blooms  of  Iceland  Poppies 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Fragrant  Violets  and  fruitful  autumn  Rasp- 
berries were  shown  bv  Mr.  J.  Kettle  (Bronze 
Flora  Medali.  and  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and 
Co..  had  a  good  selection  of  their  St.  Brigid 
-\nemones  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  Isa  IC 
H"T-s£  had  a  dainty  arrangement  of  Scaibiosas 
and  small-flowered  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  a 
vase  of  the  brilliant    Schizostylis  coccinea. 

Orchid  Committee 
Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart.,  in  the 
chair.  Messrs.  Jr.s.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary  . 
C.  J.  Lucas.  J.  Wilson  PnMer.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 
Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  Pantia  Ralli.  A. 
McBean.  E.  R.  Ashton.  Arthur  Dve.  S.  W. 
Florv,  Chas  F  GnrH,.  J.  E.  Shill,  F.  K. 
Sander  and  T.  Armstrong. 

AWARDS 

First  Class  Certificates. 

Laelio-Cattieya  *  Ivanhot  superba  (C. 
Dowiana  aurea  x  Xj.-C.  eximia  .  From  Baron 
Bruno  Schroder.  The  Dell.  Englefield  Green 
gr.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill).  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
1  Laelib-Cattlevas  raised  at  The  Dell,  the 
third  to  be  exhibited  and  bv  far  the  best.  It 
is  an  ideal  flower,  of  large  size,  -with  rosy-mauve 
sepals  and  petals  and  broad,  ruby-purple  lip 
with  many  gold  lines  from  the  base. 

Yanrla  coerulea.  Kino  of  the  Shies,  from 
Pantia  Ralli.  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park  (Orchid 
grower.  Mr.  Fames!.  A  grand  exhibit,  note- 
hy  not  onlv  for  the  superb  development  of 
its  deep,  true  blue  flowers,  but  for  the  fine  con- 
dition  of  the  plant   producing  them.        Several 


good  ordinary  varieties  were  shown  for  com- 
parison, but  the  circular,  large,  deep  sky-blue 
blooms  of  the  new  form  were  markedly  superior. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Camden  [Laelio- 
Oattieya  Oakwood  alpha  x  SophroCattleya 
Doris),  from  E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq..  Camden  Park. 
Tunbridge  Wells  (gr. ,  Mr.  Varnuni:.  Probably 
the  finest  of  the  clear  yellow  Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  in  which  the  other  colours  of  the 
parents  have  been  eliminated.  The  flower  is  ol 
perfect  shape  and  circular  in  outline.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  bright  orange  chrome 
yellow.  The  lip  is  a  darker  shade  with  a 
cherry-red  band  on  the  front. 

(  'ypripedium  Frontline  {Minim  x  Leeanum). 
from  W.  R.  Fasev,  Esq.,  Holly  Bush  Hill. 
Snaresbrook  (gr..  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour).  A  good 
.'ion  to  the  Leeanum  section  and  with  strong 
features  of  that  hybrid.  The  large  dorsal  sepal 
is  white,  with  yellowish  base,  spotted  with 
purple.  The  rest  of  the  flower  is  pale  yellow, 
tinged  with  red-brown. 

[Uleya  Dolorosa,  from  W.  R.  Faset,  Esq. 
A  pretty  hybrid  of  unrecorded  parentage  wi:h 
pale  yellow  flowers  having  a  bright  crimson- 
purple  lip  with  thin  gold  lines  from  the  base. 

Cattleya  Troihts  (Luegeae  *  C'lotho).  A 
handsome  Cattleya  with  finely-developed,  light 
mauve  sepals  and  petals,  and  showy,  crimped, 
violet-purple  lip. 

Brasso-CatUeya  Sofrano  (73.  -C.  Mrs.  •/. 
Leemann  x  C.  iridexcens),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.  The  best  of  the  dis- 
tinct batch  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
on  several  occasions.  The  flowers  are  clear 
sulphur-yellow,   with  a  rose  shade  on  the  lip. 

Cultural   Commendation. 
To   Otto    Beit.   Esq.,     for    a    fine    plant    of 
Yanda   coerulea. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Recommended  for  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Citrina.  Shown  by  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq. 
Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Fames).  A  very  singular 
hybrid  showing  the  decumbent  habit  of  C. 
citrina.     The  flowers  are  pale  greenish-yellow. 

Groups 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  were 
awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  group 
of  showy  hybrids.  The  plants  were  chiefly 
raised  it  Orchidhurst  and  included  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  Odontoglossums.  notablv  the 
Orchidhurst  strain  of  Promerens  Xanthotes, 
with  its  pure  white  flowers  sparsely  spotted  with 
yellow;  forms  of  0.  eximium,  the  central  plant, 
the  Coronation  variety,  having  a  fine  branched 
spike  of  pale  violet  flowers;  0.  Mrs.  Jas.  Wood, 
the  original  of  which  gained  an  Award  of  Merit 
at  the  last  meeting;  a  showy  lot  of  Odontiodas. 
Miltonias.  Cattleyas  and  La'elio-Cattleyas.  with 
an  interesting  selection  of  rare  species. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  H.  T. 
Pitt.  Esq..  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr. 
Thurgood).  ior  a  very  rich  group,  the  central 
plant  of  which  was  Odontoglossum  Lady  Veitch. 
which  had  previously  received  a  First-Class  Cer- 
tificate and  is  one  of  the  best,  daik  blot-chei 
hybrids.  Hybrid  Cvpripediums  and  rare 
species  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
good  group  of  Laelio-Cattleyas  and  other 
hybrids,  specially  noteworthy  being  Cattleya 
Cerebus  lintertexta  Julietiae  x  labiata  alba),  a 
fine,  pure  white  flower :  C.  Troilus  (Luegeae  x 
Clotho),  fine  in  shape  and  rich  in  colour; 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Golden  Crown  iB.-L.-C. 
Joan  x  C.  Venus),  yellow  with  reddish  crimson 
lip;  Brasso-Cattleya  Lilian  (B.C.  Digbyano- 
Mosjsiae  Queen  Alexandra  x  C.  chocoensis).  a 
good  cream  white  flower,  and  some  other  fine 
novelties. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  rich 
in  C.ittleyas.  Laelio-Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Sander  for  a  showy  group,  in  which  the  white 
forms  of  Cattleva  Hardyana.  ('.  Fabia.  and  other 
hybrids  were  fine  features. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  J.  and 
A     McBean  for  a  croup  of  white  Cattlevas,   in- 
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eluding  grand  forms  of  C. -Eleanor,  contrasting 
finely  with  their  very  handsome,  dark  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Colmaniana  and  other  richly  coloured 
Laelio  C'attleyas.  Tall  spikes  of  their  Cymbidium 
Doris  were  at  the  back. 

Other  Exhibits. 

R.  G.  Thvvaites,  Esq.,  Streatham,  showed  the 
very  handsome,  new  Odontoglossum  autun.nalis 
(crispum  blotched  X  swietenicolor),  a  very 
charming  hybrid  with  fine  mahogany-red  flowers, 
with  white  ground;  the  pure  white  Cattleya 
Snowdon ;   and  other  hybrids. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir.  Roehamoton 
(gr.  Mr.  Taylor),  showed  Odontoglossum  Moor- 
gate  (Ianthe  x  eximum),  a  richly-spotted 
flower. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  sent  a  very  pretty  form  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Sargon,  with  mauve-tinted 
flowers. 

Baron  Schroder  exhibited  a  choice  Cattleya 
Hardvbil. 

J.  J.  Joicey,  Esq.,  The  Hill,  Witley  (gr.  Mr. 
MacKay),  showed  the  new  Brasso-Cattleya 
Jean  (B.C.  Menda  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea).  white 
with  yellow  disc;  C.  Abekeniae  and  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Irensis. 

Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  The  Warren  House. 
Slanmore,  showed  Cattleyas  Sibyl  Primrose,  one 
of  a  batch  of  thirty — all  different. 

Fruit   and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  (chairman), 
J.  Cheal,  Geo.  F.  Tinley,  S.  B.  Dicks,  P.  D. 
Tuckett,  F.  Jordan,  W.  Divers,  W.  Wilks, 
Owen  Thomas,  S.  T.  Wright,  E.  A.  Bunyard, 
W.  Poupart,  G.  P.    Berry  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

A  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  a  collection  of 
Cabbages.  This  exhibit  was  very  interesting  as 
showing  the  numerous  types  of  Cabbages,  in- 
cluding Coleworts,  Bed  Cabbages,  Savoys,  etc. 
The  more  notable  varieties  included  Improved 
Winningstadt,  Summer  Drumhead.  Flower  of 
Spring,  Tender  and  True,  Early  Market, 
Wheeler's  Improved  and  Main  Crop.  The  best 
of  the  Coleworts  was  Rosette,  and  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  the  best  Savoy.  Dwarf  Blood  Red  and 
large  Blood  Red  were  two  of  the  best  Red  Cab- 
bages. Messrs.  Sutton  also  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  raised  from  seed  sown  since 
July  It  last,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  Tliey  were  Potatos,  Peas, 
Turnips,  Radishes,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Beans, 
and   many   other  kinds. 

A  large  collection  of  Apples,  shown  by  F.  C. 
Stoop,  Esq.,  West  Hall,  Byfteet  (gr.  G.  Car- 
penter) was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal;  the  principal  sorts  were  Lady  Henniker, 
Rival.  Blenheim  Pippin,  Chas.  Ross,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Honnead's  Pearmain,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Christmas  Pearmain  and 
Warner's  King. 

From  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  were 
exhibited  varieties  of  second-early  Potatos, 
grown  under  trial  this  season.  Some  of  the 
tubers  were  cooked  to  show  their  edible  quali- 
ties. The  crop  from  20  tubers  was  given  in 
each  case,  and  the  best  yield  was  from 
Majestic,  which  produced  121 J  lb. ;  other 
prolific  croppers  were  Great  Scot  (107  lb.), 
King  George  (105}  lb.).  Ally  (100}  lb.), 
Jeannie  Deans  (97  lb.).  British  Queen 
(95  ib.).  Arran  Comrade  (95  lb.),  Di 
Vernon  (S8J  lb.).  Br.icinar  Castle  (SS  lb.). 
Berwick  Castle  (87  1b.),  Epicure  (751b.),  and 
K.  of  K.  (72'.  lb.).  The  Cambridge  Plant 
Breeding  Institute  exhibited  a  large  "lumber  of 
seedling  Potatos  raised  by  Miss  N.  S.  G. 
Breeze  in  1918-1920.  The  object  of  these  ex- 
periments was  to  raise  newr  varieties  of  Potatos 
resistant  to  both  blight  and  wart  diseases  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  preserve  the  high  standard 
of  the  best  commercial  varieties  in  regard  to 
cropping  capacity  and  other  necessary  qualities. 
Considerable  variation  appeared  in  the  firrt 
generation  out  of  over  5,000  seedlings  raised. 
From  these  most  stringent  selections  hive  been 
made  during  the  two  years  they  have  o^en  in 
cultivation,  and  particularly  all  seedlings  suf- 
fering from  blight  and  leaf-curl  have  been  (lis 
carded.      Out   of    some  twenty    distinct    cesses 


made,  the  members  of  one  particular  rurally, 
known  as  "E,"  proved  to  be  remarkably  re- 
sistant to  both  blight  disease  and  leaf-curl.  So 
far  this  family  has  been  quite  immune  to  leaf- 
curl,  and  out  of  several  hundredweights  of 
tubers  grown  only  three  have  shown  traces  of 
the  blight  disease.  Some  excellent  crippina 
and  quality  results  also  have  been  ibtainfd 
from  Golden  Wonder  x  Leinster  Wonder,  loth 
parents  of  which  are  immune  to  "Wirt"  and 
one  highly   resistant  to  blight. 


FOUR   NORTHERN    COUNTIES. 

The  sixth  Fruit  show  and  Congress  of  the 
above  society  took  place  at  Hexham,  North- 
umberland, on  the  9th  inst.  There  was  an 
exceedingly  fine  display  of  good-quality  fruit. 
The  Apple  classes  in  the  competitive  section 
were  well  contested,  but  those  for  Pears  did 
not  produce  the  number  of  exhibits  that  might 
have  been  expected,  although  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fruits  were  of  good  quality. 
Severe  frosts  and  cold  weather  during  May. 
after  the  trees  were  in  flower,  seriously  affected 
the  fruit  crops  in  the  north,  and  only  in  favour- 
able situations  have  Pears  been  plentiful  this 
season.  However,  the  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  show  as  a  whole.  No 
lectures  were  given  and  a  congress  without  in- 
struction lectures  is  not  likely  to  have  the 
desired  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  Society — as 
Lady  Carlisle,  who  opened  the  exhibition  re- 
minded her  hearers.  The  Society  was  founded 
to  encourage  the  development  of  hardy  fruit 
growing  in  the  northern  counties,  and  the 
matter  of  lectures  should  not  be  overlooked  at 
future  exhibitions. 

The  first  class  in  section  A,  open  to  growrers 
in  the  four  northern  counties,  in  which  Messrs- 
W.  Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  offered  a  challenge  cup 
valued  .£10  10s.,  was  for  12  dishes  of  Apples. 
9  of  cooking  and  3  of  dessert  varieties.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Millican,  Carlisle. 
This  exhibit  stood  alone  in  comparison  with  the 
others;  bo>'.h  in  size  and  colour  the  fruits  were 
excellent  and  included  Chas.  Ross,  James 
Grieve,  Allington  Pippin,  two  dishes  of  Royal 
George,  two  of  Bramley's  Seedlin".  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder,  Warner's  King  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  2nd,  Messrs.  Britton  and 
Sons,  Black  Mill,  Langworthy.  who  showed  fair 
examples  of  Chas-  Ross,  Rival,  Worcester  Per- 
main.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Royal  Jubilee.  Lord 
Derbv,  Bramley's  Seedling.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle.  Potts' 
Seedling  and    Newton   Wonder. 

Section  B  was  open  only  to  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners and  amateurs,  except  where  the  schedule 
stated  otherwise.  The  Bell  challenge  cup  (re- 
stricted fo  growers  in  Northumberland)  was 
offered  for  6  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Gibson.  Orchard 
Gap,  Hexham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Lloyd),  with 
,ielv  coloured  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
King  of  Tomkin's  County,  Egremont  Russet, 
Chas.  Ro-s.  Allington  Pippin  and  Lady  Sudelev. 
2nd.  Mrs-  Clayton,  the  Chesters,  Hamshaagh 
'gr.  Mr.  Cocker):  this  was  a  close  compel  it  ion. 
the  main  difference  in  the  two  exhibits  being 
the  degree  of  colouring.  Mrs-  Bamburge's  chal- 
lenge cup  for  12  dishes;  1  of  cooking  Apple-; 
I  of  desert  Apples  and  I  of  Pears  (open  only 
to  Northumberland  growers)  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Gibson,  who  showed  good  fruits  of  Apple-. 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  The  Queen.  Warnei's 
King.  King  of  the  Pippins.  Worcester  Pearmain, 
i'o\'-  Orange  Pippin,  Chas.  Ross,  end  Pears 
Durondeau,  Marguerite  Marillnt  and  Doyenne 
du  Cornice.  2nd.  Sir  James  Knott  Bt  .  Close 
House,  Wvl-un  (gr.  Mr.  H.  E.  Anderson).  The 
Pears  in  this  exhibit  were  the  best  in  the  show. 
the  dessert  Apples  fairly  good,  hut  cooking 
varieties  on  the  small  side.  3rd,  Earl  Grey. 
Tiowick,  Hull  (gr.  Mr.  Wrighti.  whose  cooking 
Apples  were  exceptionally  fine,  but  the  dessert 
Apnles    and    Pears    of   average    merit    only. 

In  the  classes  for  li  dishes  of  Apples  (3  cook- 
ing and  3  dessert),  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Sir  F.  N.  Chance.  Carlisle  (gr.  Mr.  TrodgsonV 
with  fine  examples  of  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Ecklinville  Seedling,    Bramley's   Seedling,  Wor- 


cester Pearmain,  and  James  Grieve.  2nd,  Lady 
Raleigh,  Beaufront  Castle,  Hexham  (gr.  Mr. 
McLaren).     3rd,    Earl    Grey. 

For  3  dishes  of  Pears  Miss  Atkinson,  New- 
biggin,  was  1st.  showing  Conference,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  2nd,  Mrs. 
Gibson,    Woodley    Hill. 

Sir  J.  Knott  showed  the  best  single  dish  of 
Pears,  staging  Pitmaston  Duchess.  2nd.  Miss 
Atkinson. 

In  the  single  dish  classes  for  Apples  Mr 
II  Bill,  Hexham  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Mnor)  was  h-s-t 
for  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Brame  r"s 
Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  P. -v.  W  Wilks 
and  any  other  variety  respectively.  Mr.  Milley, 
Hexham,  was  1st  for  Emperor  Alexander;  Lady 
Raleigh  1st  for  Lord  Suffield.  James  Grieve  and 
Worcester  Pearmain;  Sir  James  Knott  was  1st 
for  Ribsfon  Pippin  and  Wealthy,  while  Ca.pt 
Keith,  Sandhoe,  Hexham  (gr.  Mr  Lambt-ton) 
had  the  best  Chas.  Ross,  Langby  Pippin  and 
King  of   the  Pippins. 

Mr.  Potts.  Hexham,  excelled  in  the  class  for 
two  -mgle  dishes  of  Plums,  with  good  fruit 
'I  Victoria  and  Jefferson.  In  the  sin-le  dish 
class  for  Plums  Sir  J.  Knott,  was  1st  with 
■letterson,  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  Darmouth  Crab.  Mr.  Hallett 
1  ail  isle,  was  placed  1st  for  Peaches  with  a 
good  dish  of  Gladstone  2nd.  J  C  Straker 
Esq.,  Slagham  House  (gr.  Mr.  Lftj),  who  showed 
a   good    dish   of   Sea    Eagle. 

The  beat  two  bunches  of  White  Grapes  were 
shown  by  Lady  Raleigh,  the  variety  ben- 
Muscat,  of  Alexandria  ;  2nd.  Ca.pt  Keith  For 
tiro  bunches  Black  Grapes,  Mr-  J.  Hodgl.in  was 
1st  with  small,  but  well-fruited  bunches  of 
Black    Hamburgh;    2nd.    Lady   Raleigh. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Britton.  Black  Mill,  Langworthy, 
were  awarded  the  cup  offered  for  the  best  trade 
exhibit  They  showed  an  extensive  collection 
0*  Apples,  certain  sorts  being  tabulated  as  the 
most  suitable  for  the  northern  counties- 
various  Pears  and  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
bottled  fruits.  Messrs.  Mitchie.  Alnwick  also 
had  an  instrue  ive  display,  and  Messrs  Laxton 
Bros  Bedford,  showed  a  good  collection  of 
well-developed    Apples. 


RYDER'S  POTATO  SHOW. 

.Messrs.  Ryder  and  Sons,  of  St.  Albans,  are 
doing  a  good  work  by  encouraging  the  raisins 
and  cultivation  of  new  varieties  of  Potatos 
During  the  past  few  years  they  have  distributed 
many  thousands  of  packets  of  Potato  seeds  (the 
result  of  careful  crossing),  nof  onlv  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  but  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  ensure  so  far  as  possible  that  the 
most  promising  seedlings  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  valuable  prizes  have  been  offered  by  the 
firm  at  their  annua]  show  at  St.  Albans',  the 
result  being  some  interesting  exhibitions.  This 
year  it  was  decided  that  the  exhibition  should 
consist  of  "one  root  of  Potatos  lifted  in  th< 
presence  of  a  responsible  witness,  grown  either 
from  a  ringle  or  cut  tuber  or  from  a  seedling 
raised  in  1920."  e50  was  offered  as  a  first  prize, 
besides  other  valuable  prizes,  nineteen  in  all. 
and  the  result  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibitions  of  its  kind. 

About  four  hnnd-ed  exhibits  were  rec  i 
'  '--,  ?1|  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  gre 
variety,  both  in  shape,  colour  and  weight  of  the 
'r"i'-  was  -orioi-oo4  uid  entailed  no  little 
difficulty  to  the  judges  in  making  the  awards. 
Man\  very  promising  sorts  appealed  which  will 
00  doubt  find  a.  place  in  future  lists.  The  first 
prize  of  £50  was  awarded  to  Mr.  .1.  1[.  Ridge- 
well,  of  180.  Histon  Road.  Cambridge,  who 
exhibited  a.  white-skinned  variety,  kidney  to 
pebble    shaped,   of    fine    appearance,     a     heavy 

cropper,  without   the   slightest   trai I    disease'; 

duality  first  rate  when  cooked,  weight  113  lb.  for 
the  root:  apparently  a  midseason  variety.  TV 
second  prize  of  £20  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Kingston,  of  19.  Albert  Terrace.  Tmvi  ester, 
whose  seedling  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
handson  e  ever  placed  before  the  public.     This  is 
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also  a  white-skinned  variety,  pebble  shaped, 
with  very  shallow  eyes,  and  it  should  rank 
among  our  best  exhibition  varieties.  From  the 
one  root  exhibited  at  least  twelve  tubers  were 
fit  for  any  exhibition.  This  exhibit  was  a  very 
close  second,  but  the  produce  was  not  so  heavy 
by  lour  and  a  quarter  pounds  as  the  premier 
set.  The  third  prize  of  £10  was  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Pakworti,  Lidwells  Cottage,  Goudhurst,  with  a 
white  skinned  variety  of  much  promise,  weight 
IO5  lb.  The  fourth  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Ray,  Dodnash-Priory.  Burtley,  Ipswich,  for 
an  immense  cropper,  a  white  kidney,  but  not 
nearlv  so  handsome  in  appearance,  weight 
17|  lb. 

Fifteen  prizes  of  £1  each  were  awarded  to  the 
following,  all  of  whom  exhibited  excellent  and 
promising  varieties  : — Mr.  R.  Kingston,  Tow- 
eester;  Mr.  T.  Pugh.  Co.  Montgomery;  Mr.  R. 
Morton,  Ayr;  Mr.  W.  Blaxell,  Framlinghani ; 
Mr.  H.  Staplehiirst,  Edenbridge ;  Mr.  J.  Elliott, 
Thirsk ;  Miss  Collins,  Malvern;  Mr.  J.  Palmer. 
Kircudbrightshire;  Messrs.  H.  Walsh,  Co.  Cork; 
Mr.  R.  Denholm,  Fife;  Mr.  J.  Pagett,  Bewdley. 
Mr.  B.  Haughton.  Barnstaple;  C.  Carter. 
Middlesbrough;  J.  Hampson.  Warrington;  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bull.  Huntingdon.  During,  Saturday. 
October  16.  crowds  of  interested  visitors 
thronged  the  exhibition,  which,  judged  from 
every  point  of  view,  was  a  great  success. 


©bituar?. 


UNITED   HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday. 
Ootober  11,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presiding.  Two 
new  members  were  elected.  One  member  over 
the  age  of  70  years  withdrew  .£20  from  his 
deposit  account.  The  sick  pay  for  the  month 
amounted  to  £28  14s.  4d.  on  the  ordinary  side, 
and  on  the  State  section  to  ,£28  2s.  6d.,  mater- 
nity benefits  amounting  to  ,£18.  The  Actuary's 
report  on  the  valuation  of  the  Society  was 
presented1  to  the  Committee,  and  proved  highly 
satisfactory. 


Mr.  James  Brown.— We  have  to  record,  with 
much  regret,  the  death,  on  October  12,  at 
Knockbrex,  Kirkcudbright,  of  Mr.  James 
Brown,  J. P.,  of  Longfield,  Heaton  Mersey,  and 
Knockbrex.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  in  ill-health 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  well-known 
in  business  circles  from  his  membership  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Affleck  and  Brown,  Man- 
chester, and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  shrewd, 
capable  and  a  reliable  man  of  business.  To 
the  horticultural  world  Mr.  James  Brown 
was  best  known  as  an  ardent  rosarian,  who 
devoted  himself  specially  to  the  Queen  of 
Flowers-,  but,  at  the  same  time,  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  horticulture  in  all  its 
phases.  His  garden  at  Longfield  was  well- 
known,  i-nd  that  at  Knockbrex,  the  estate  he 
purchased  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
famed  over  a  wide  area  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  At  Knockbrex, 
Roses  were  grown  on  a  most  extensive  scale, 
and  the  best  of  both  old  and  new  varieties  were 
skilfully  cultivated.  The  gardens  were  a  great 
delight  to  the  many  horticulturists  who  en- 
joyed his  hospitality  from  time  to  time,  and 
his  passing  away  will  be  keenly  felt  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  his  gardens 
and    hospitable    home.  Mr.    Brown     is    sur- 

vived by  Mrs.  Brown,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Alderman  Sir  J.  Southern,  of  Manchester, 
and  by  a  son  and1  two  daughters.  His  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  the  many  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  nowhere  more 
than  among  the  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  of  which  body  he  was  an  honorary 
vice-president,  and  in  whose  success  he  tooK 
the   deepest  interest. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting,  held  :»i 
Essex  Hall,  on  Monday,  October  18,  fourteen 
novelties  were  exhibited,  and  the  following 
awards  made :  — 

Awards. 
Iirst-Class  Certificates. 

Major  Chichester. — A  showy  exhibition 
Japanese  variety  of  the  largest  size.  The 
rlow-ers  have  moderately  broad  florets  and  are  of 
elegant  drooping  form.  The  colour  is  rich  canary 
yellow.  Shown  r.nd  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Major  Chichester,  Enibley  Park. 
Rouisey. 

Mrs.  Peter  Murray. — A  fine  addition  to  the 
small  section  of  amaranth-coloured  flowers. 
The  blooms  are  of  first-class  exhibition  size, 
with  broad  florets,  and  of  drooping  form.  The 
colour  shade  is  purple-amaranth.  Shown  and 
raised  by  Mr.   W.  Hall.  Enibley  Park  Gardens. 

Blanche  de  Poiton. — The  white,  medium-sized 
Japanese  variety  (II.  1,  b).  which  obtained  the 
R.HS.  Award  of  Merit  on  October  4.  Shown 
by   Messrs.  W.   Wells  anj  Co. 

Sorcerer. — A  very  useful  market  variety  with 
blooms  of  medium  size,  firm  substance,  and  good 
form  (II.  1,  b).  The  colour  is  chestnut  bronze, 
tipped  with  dull  gold.  Shown  by  Mr.  Keith 
LrxFcRD,    Sheering    Nursery     Harlow 

The  Executive  Committee  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Haves,  during  the  even- 
in-,  at  35.  Wellington  Street.  There  was  a 
capital  attendance.  The  business  was  of  a  more 
or  less  formal  character.  Two  societies  were 
admitted  to  affiliation  and  four  new  members 
were  elected.  Mr.  Persy  Cragg  promised  to  give 
a  lecture  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  meeting,   on  November  15. 


The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Horticulture 
lias  received  sn  official  notification  from  the  sec- 
id  ;wy  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House  to  the 
effect  that  the  railway  compaaies  have  agreed 
that  as  from  November  .1,  1920,  flowers  and 
plants  in  soil,  in-  in  soil  in  pots,  when  conveyed 
in  the  guard's  van  by  passenger  train  will  be 
accepted  according  to  the  following  conditions 
and  charges: — (a)  If  packed  in  substantial  crates 
or  wooden  boxes  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
other  goods  being  loaded  on  top  thereof,  charges 
will  be — by  company's  risk,  the  general  parcels 
soile,  including  collection  .  :d  delivery;  by 
owners  risk,  the  owner's  risk  scale,  including 
delivery.  (6)  When  not  so  packed — one  foot  or 
under  in  height — by  company's  risk,  the  general 
parcels  scale,  plus  50  rer  cent,  including  collec- 
tion and  delivery ;  by  owner's  risk,  the 
general  parcels  scale,  including  delivery.  Above 
one  foot  in  height^by  company's  risk,  the 
general  parcels  scale,  plus  25  per  cent.,  including 
collection  and  delivery  ;  by  owner's  risk,  owner's 
risk  scale,  plus  25  per  cent.,  including  delivery. 

Prior  arrangements  must  be  made  with  the 
railway  companies  in  the  case  of  traffic  convey  ?d 
under  "clause"  (6)  above,  as  to  the  quantity  which 
can  be  accepted  for  forwarding,  when  such  traffic 
exceeds  1  cwt.  The  above  rates  will  supersede 
any  existing  special  rates  for  this  traffic.  Traffic 
in  truck  loads  will  continue  to  be  charged  as  at 
present — in  company's  vans,  loaded  van  scale  ; 
in  owner's  vans,  as  carriages.  The  companies 
will  in  all  cases  Teserve  the  right  to  forward 
the  traffic  by  such  trains  as  may  be  convenient 
to  them. 

The  above  ;  rrangements  were  mutually  agreed 
to  at  a  meeting  at  the  Raihvay  Clearing  House 
between  representatives  of  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  Chamber  of  Horticulture,  British 
Florists'  Federation.  Hortic.iltmal  Trades'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
September  29,  but  at  the  special  request  of  the 
railway  representatives,  no  announcement  could 
be  made  until  the  railway  companies  had  finally 
given  their  decision. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Asparagus  Foliage  turning  Yellow  :  H.  B. 
The  foliage  was  perfectly  clean  and  there  were 
no  evidences  of  any  previous  attack  by  insects 
or  fungous  disease.  We  think  the  source  of 
the  trouble  will  be  found  at  the  roots,  which 
have  entered  some  uncongenial  soil  which  is 
either  too  wet  or  too  dry. 

Cucumber  Diseased  :  L.  F.  The  fungus  on  the 
Cucumber  fruit  is  Cladosporium  scabies.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  disease  noticed  on  the 
leaf  is    the    same,    and    specimens    of    diseased 

leaves  should  be  sent  for  examination.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ashes  referred  to  will  have 

little  value  (other  than  meohanioal).  A 
chemical  analysis,  which  we  do  not  undertake 

for  correspondents,  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  definite  knowledge. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  Foreman  Gardener.  The 
berries  reached  us  in  a  condition  of  pulp.  We 
suspect  the  complaint  to  be  spot  disease 
I (jleosporium  ampelophagum).  See  reply  to 
0'.    K.    A..   Card.    Ohron.,   October  2. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  /.  E.  F.  1,  Pitmaston 
Duchess;  2,  Beurre  Superfin;  3,  Thompson's; 
4,  not  recognised;  O.  C.  10,  Ribston  Pippin ; 
11,  not  recognised;  12,  Emperor  Alexander; 
South  Hay.  1,  Chelmsford  Wonder;  2  and  4, 
Adams's  Pearmain;  3,  not  recognised;  5, 
Duchess  Favourite. — H.  G.  The  seedling 
appears  to  be  of  fair  quality,  but  very  soft 
fruited,  and  resembles  a  small  Emperor 
Alexander. — E.  M.  In  all  probability  a  local 
seedling,  but  apparently  of  no  particular 
merit. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  B.  A.  :  1,  Rosa  anemonae- 
flora;  2,  Eucalyptus  coccifera;  3,  Escallonia 
lllinita. — lJundagh  :  1.  too  withered  to 
identify;  2,  Leucothoe  Catesbaei;  3. 
Hydrangea  quercifolia;  4,  Clethra  alnifolia. — 
W.  H-  B. :  Staphylea  colchica  (Bladder-nut). — 
L.  S.  A.'.  1,  not  recognised,  send  in  flower;  2, 
Viburnum  Tinus;  3,  Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum;  4  and  5,  varieties  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  too  withered  for  identification. — 
IT".  7?.  P.  ■  1,-  the  flowering  spray  represents  a 
varietal  form  of  Myrtus  communis;  2.  leaf 
too  withered  for  identification. — M.  V.  and 
E.  P. :  We  cannot,  undertake  the  naming  of 
garden  Roses-  Flowers  of  these  varieties 
should  be  sent  for  naming  to  the  nurserymen 
with  whom  you  deal. — J.  W. :  A  species  of 
Mesembryanthemum,  probably  M.  acinaci- 
forme ;  send  when  in  flower. 

Pruning  Rhododendrons. — Jack:  The  best  time 
to  prune  Rhododendrons  is  in  April  or  May, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  shoots 
which  are  cut  back  will  not  produce  flower- 
ing growths  for  at  least  two  years-  As  your 
plants  are  large  and  well  established,  we  sug- 
gest vou  get  advice  from  6omeone  who  under- 
stands the  pruning  of  Rhododendrons,'  and 
who  is  able  to  inspect  the  plants. 

Sand  Tennis  Court  :  //.  G.  For  binding  the 
surface  of  sand  tennis  courts  apply  calcium 
chloride  in  solution,  at  a  stiength  of  1  lb.  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  with  a  rose  watering-can. 
One  gallon  of  the  sohition  is  sufficient  for  each 
three  square  yards  of  surface. 

Value  of  Fruit  Trees  in  a  Change  of  Ten- 
ancy: /.  and  A.  A.  There  is  no  standard 
value.  Naturally,  it  varies  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  trees,  and  is  really  a  matter  for 
a  local  valuer  on  the  spot.  However,  if  <£1 
per  tree  is  the  local  custom  on  exchange  of 
tenancy,  we  advise  you   to   accept  that   sum. 

White  Spanish  Onions  :  J.  ('.  II'.  and  S.  No 
disease  was  apparent  in  the  specimens  and  we 
conclude  that  the  early  division  of  the  bulbs 
is  due  to  some  check  to  growth. 


Cor-inuinications  received.— A.  P.— B.  T.— E.  J.  G.— 
Interested.— T.  S.— 1  .  s.  A.— H.  W.  P.— H.  M.— 
F.  T  —  ,t.  n—  W.  W.— O.  C.—  E.  F.— I,  s.— n.  E. 
—X  V.  T.—C  T.— A.  G.  T.— W.  W.— S.  L.  Co.— 
C.    H.    C— E.  P. 


October  30,   1920. 
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Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduoed  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years   at  Greenwich,  46.3°. 

Actual    Temperature:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  October  27, 
10  a.m.  :  Bar.  30.35,  temp.  i0°.  Weather— Slight  Fog. 


The   latest    instalment    of 
The  Genetics    the  results  obtained  by   Mr. 
of  C.   \Y.  Richardson  in  his  ex- 

Strawberries,  perimental  studies  carried 
out  at  the  John  Innes  Hor- 
ticultural Institution  on  the  genetics  of 
Kragaria*  contains  information  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  systematic  raiser  of  new 
varieties.  From  the  cross  between  grandiflora 
and  chinensis,  a  mixed  progeny  resulted  con: 
taining  plants  with  leaves  nearly  as  round 
as  those  of  chinensis  and  other  plants  with 
the  long  leaves  of  virginiana.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  results  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  grandiflora,  although  it  resembles 
chiloensis  (or  chinensis)  more  than  virgin- 
iana, is  a  heterozygote,  which  has  probably 
arisen  as  the  result  of  a  cross  and  not  as  a 
sport.  The  cross  F.  chinensis  x  F. 
■chiloensis  gives  plants  which  are  in  every 
way  strong-growing,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
states  that  a  strong  race  is  to  be  expected 
when  chinensis  or  chiloensis  is  used.  He  is 
also  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessary 
Incompatibility  between  large  size  and  good 
flavour,  although,  since  both  are  complex 
■characters,  each  depending  probably  on 
several  characters,  the  chance  of  uniting 
these  two  desirable  qualities  in  one  race  are 
Out  small.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  en  his  system  of  estimating 
flavour  for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments, 
Mr.  Richardson  awards  Royal  Sovereign 
eight  points  out  of  a  possible  twelve  (Fil- 
hert  Pine  receives  nine  points  for  flavour,  al- 
though of  course,   in   other  respects   it  is   far 

*  Some    Nnt.es    on    Fragnria.    by    C.     W.     Richardson. 
Journal  of  Genetic.*,   10.  1    July.  1920. 


behind  Roval  Sovereign).  Yet  in  an  estimate 
of  flavour  of  F,  seedlings  from  Royal 
Sovereign  selfed,  out  of  thirty-three  plants, 
the  flavour  of  whose  fruit  could  be  estimated, 
three  were  judged  to  be  worth  nine  points, 
twelve  worth  eight,  seven  worth  seven,  and 
ten  worth  six  or  lower.  Of  course,  the 
estimate  of  flavour  is  difficult  and  uncertain, 
weather  and  the  p<  rsonal  equation  coming 
in  to  obscure  or  mislead  the  judgment, 
nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  large 
quantity  of  this  variety  which  is  grown,  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  amelioration  of  the. 
flavour  even  by  onlv  one  point  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  hybridist.  Mr. 
Richardson  comments  on  the  irregularity 
of  germination  of  the  seed  of  Fragaria,  some 
taking  five  days  and  some  ten  weeks  to 
germinate,  and  points  out  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  larger  the  seed  the  sooner  it  will 
germinate.  It  is  probably  also  that  time 
of  sowing  accounts  for  some  of  the  irregu- 
laris, and  that  seed  sown  immediately  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  germinates  more  rapidly 
than  fully  matured  seed.  With  respect  to 
nomenclature  the  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  chinensis  plants  which  were  obtained 
from  Kew,  though  thev  differ  from  chiloensis 
in  their  greater  hairiness,  smaller  size, 
lighter  colour  and  more  shiny  surface,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sub-species  of  chiloensis. 
The  systematic  investigation  of  the  genetics 
of  such  a  plant  as  the  'Strawberry  must  of 
necessity  be  laborious  and  slow,  but  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Richardson  will  continue  this 
line  of  work  and  are  sure  that  if  he  does, 
he  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  raisers  of 
new  kinds  bv  giving  them  information 
which  will  admit  of  the  use  of  less  hap- 
hazard methods  than  are- in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge   available. 


National  Rose  Society's  Provincial  Show  in 
1921. — From  a  report  of  the  Ipswich  and  East 
of  England  Horticultural  Society's  Annual 
General  Meeting  held  on  the  18th  inst.  we  learn 
that  the  National  Rose  Society  will  hold  its 
provincial  show  in  1921  at  Ipswich. 

Reclamation  of  Waste  Land — As  the  subject 
of  reclaiming  waste  land  and  bringing  it  under 
cultivation  is  one  of  national  importance  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic 
Biologists,  convened  for  Friday,  November  5. 
should  be  of  unusual  interest.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  2.30  p.m.  in  the  Botanical  Lecture 
Theatre.  Imperial  College  of  Science,  South 
Kensington.  Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver,  F.R.S..  will 
lecture  on  The  Reclamation  of  Waste  Land  by 
Botanical  Means,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Russull  will 
lecture  on  The  Reclamation  of  Waste  Land  by 
Agricultural   Means. 

Retirement  After  51  Years'  Service. — Mr.  Giles 
Bloxhani,  gardener  at  Brickhill  Manor,  Great 
Brickhill,  Bletchley,  recently  retired  after  51 
years'  service  with  the  Duncombe  family.  Mr. 
Bloxham  was  appointed  gardener  at  Brickhill 
Manor  in  1869  by  Sir  Philip  Paunceforte  Dun- 
combe, Bart.,  grandfather  of  the  present  baro- 
net. Twenty  years  later,  on  the  retirement  of 
the  estate  bailiff.  Mr.  Bloxham  was  asked  to 
accept  the  dual  office  of  gardener  and  bailiff, 
and  he  has  held  these  positions  since,  serving 
successively  under  Sir  Philip  Paunceforte  Dun- 
combe, Sir  Philip  Henry  Paunceforte  Duncombe 
and  through  the  long  minority  of  Sir  Everard 
Paunceforte  Duncombe.  Mr.  Bloxham  will  be  - 
remembered  by  some  of  the  older  (reneration  as 
a  successful  exhibitor.  At  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  held  at  Carlisle  in 
September.  1887,  he  won  eleven  first  prizes  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
the  most  important  prize  he  won  there  was  a 
sewing  machine,  offered  for  the  best  collection 
of  12  dishes  of  vegetables.  A  dish  of  School 
master  Potatos,  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Bloxham  at 
the  International  Potato  Show-  held  at  the 
Crvstal    Palace,    was   one    of    the    finest    in    the 


exhibition.  During  the  time  when  Mr.  Blox- 
ham was  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  ser- 
vice, the  International  Exhibition  of  1866  was 
held  at  Scuth  Kensington,  and  he  remembers 
the  large  consignment  of  plants  brought  from 
Japan  by  Mr.  John  G.  Veitch  for  that  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  Peter  Blair,  of  Trentham,  .vas  one 
of  Mr.  Bloxham's  pupils,  during  the  time  the 
latter  was  propagator  foreman  at  Shrubland 
Park.  Ipswich,  where  Mr.  T.  Blair,  father  to 
Mr.  Peter  Blair,  was  gardener.  Mr.  Bloxham 
served  his  apprenticeship  under  the  celebrated 
Mr.  W.  Coleman,  gardener  at  Eastnor  Oastle, 
Herefordshire,  at  that  time  famous  for  the 
high    quality  of  the  fruit    cultivated    there. 

Monument  to  an  Apple. — The  State  Horti- 
cultural Association  of  Pennsylvania,  has  erected 
a  monument  marking  the  original  site  where 
the  York  Imperial  Apple  was  raised,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  two  miles  south  of 
York.  Pennsylvania.  The  monu'nent  is  of  stone 
with  a  bronze  plate  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription: "The  York  Imperial  Apple  was  hist 
propagated  about  1820  in  this  field  by  Jonathan 
Jessop.  It  is  the  most  widelv-known  variety 
of  Pennsylvania  origin  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  horticultural  prosperity  of  the 
State."  A  tribute  by  The  State  Horticultural 
Association    of   Pennsylvania,    1920." 

The      Ripening      of      Tomatos Experiments 

carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sando  *  show  that 
attempts  to  ripen  Tomatos  artificially  have 
resulted  so  far  only  in  the  production  of  fruit 
of  inferior  flavour.  In  such  fruit  the  acid  con- 
tent  is  far  higher  than  in  naturally  ripened 
Tomatos,  and  this  increase  of  acidity  is  yet 
more  marked  in  fruit  which  is  ripened  without 
a   free   circulation  of  air. 

Helichrysum  dimorphum. — The  New  Zealand 
plant.  Helichrysum  dimorphum,  discovered  and 
described  by  Cockayne  in  1915,  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wall,  in  The 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute 
(Vol.  LIT).  Mr.  Wall  suggests  that  H.  dimor- 
phum is  a  hybrid  between  H.  filicaule  and.H. 
deprenum,  and  the  fact  that,  unlike  either 
parent,  it  is  a  true  climber,  he  ascribes  to  the 
combination  of  the  scaudent  habit  of  H.  filicaule 
with  the  strength  and  solidity  of  form  of  H. 
deprenum.  In  flower  H.  dimorphum  closely  re- 
sembles H.  deprenum.  The  supposed  hybrid 
and  the  two  parents  occupy  the  same  locality. 
The  leaf  characters  are  very  like  these  of  H. 
filicaule. 

Attalea  Cohune.— The  hard  shell  of  the_  Co- 
hune Nut  of  Honduras,  the  fruit  of  the  Mahaca 
Palm,  was  found  when  carbonised  to  give  pro- 
tection against  poison  gases  used  in  the  war. 
According  to  Plant  Immigrants,  No.  172.  Aua:., 
1920,  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the  nut  for 
this  purpose  may  lead  to  a  fuither  industry, 
that  of  the  extraction  of  the  oil  from  the 
kernel.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  oil  of 
the  Cohun-i  Nut  is  of  high  Quality  and  that 
great  groves  of  the  trees  exist  in  Honduras. 

Special    Awards    at  the    International    Flower 

Show  at  Antwerp The  authorities  in  charge  of 

the  "  Floralies  Internationales  "  at  Antwerp 
have  now  made  the  special  awards  offered  early 
in  the  year  and  open  to  competition  at  all  the 
exhibitions  held  during  the  season.  The  medal 
offered  bv  H.M.  King  Albert  has  been  awarded 
to  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieiix  and  Co.,  Paris:  H.M. 
Oueen  Elisabeth's  Medal  to  the  Chamber  of 
Horticulture.  London;  and  Prince  Leopold's 
prize  (bound  volume  of  Soiial  Greenhouses  at 
T.ml-cn)  1o  Nederlandsche  Tuinbnmvraad,  Tile 
Hague.  Each  of  these  three  exhibitors  were 
also      awarded      the  Grand      Prize     of      the 

International  Floralies  of  Antwerp.  1920.  A 
Grand  Prize  was  granted  to  the  Plantations 
Department,  Municipality  of  Antwerp,  and  to 
M.  Fr.  NaceK  of  Wilrijck.  The  fell. .win.; 
received  '  Diploma  nf  Honour  : — Madame  Good- 
Eiig-els.  Antwerp;  M.  Arthur  Brvs.  Antwerp: 
M  I  .'on  Kerkvoorde.  Wetteren :  M.  Albert 
Kreglinger.  Antwern;  M.  A.  Op  de  Beeck.  jnnr.. 
Putte-b'z  Malines;  M.  Aug.  Reckons,  gardener  to 

•  Th«  Process  of  Ripening  in  Hie  Tomato,  Hnnstdcr    I 

F.^pocinllv  frnm  t''.>  ''••••>m-'-ri:a  standpoint,    ''  *     ,1,  ''' 
of    affl ■" 'ultur..      Rulfottn    Y'i.    Ru9. 
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M.  Lejeune,  Antwerp ;  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and 
Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  England;  the  Tuin  en 
Landbouwverbond,  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
"  Verbond  der  Antwerpsche  Hoveniers." 

Golden  Wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brotherston. 
—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brotherston,  :>f 
Tyninghame,  East  Lothian,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  a  few  days  ago.  They  were  mar- 
ried at-  St.  John's  Chravh,  Stratford,  on  October 
25,    1870. 

The  Production  of   Glycerine  from   Sugar It 

is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar  by  yeast,  not  only  are  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  produced,  but  also  small  quan- 
tities of  glycerine.  During  the  v  ar,  this  natural 
method  of  producing  glycerine  from  sugar  was 
closely  studied  and  developed  by  German 
chemists.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  the 
addition  of  alkalis  to  the  fermenting  liquid  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  glycerine  from 
3  per  cent,  to  so  much  as  12  or  more  per  cent. 
At  this  stage  a  difficulty  was  encounted  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  alkaline  liquid  served  as  a 
favourable  medium  for  the  development  of  bac- 
teria. This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite,  which  acts  as  a  poison 
to  many  micro-organisms,  but  does  not  affect 
yeast  adversely.  The  addition  of  this  substance 
to  fermenting  sugar  led  to  a  yet  further  pro- 
duction of  glycerine,  the  amount  of  which 
reached  from  23-36  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  used  : 
it  also  led  to  the  formation  of  another  "war 
material,"  namely,  acetaldehyde.  It  is  stated 
that  it  was  by  (hese  means  that  the  Germans 
were  able  to  supplv  the  deficiency  of  two  sub- 
stances essential  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

An  Improved  Method  of  Seed  "  Sterilisation." 
— It  is  a  common  practice  to  treat  with  an  anti- 
septic solution,  such  as  copper  sulphate  or  for- 
malin, the  seeds  of  cereals  ard  other  plants,  the 
seed  coats  of  which  are  suspected  and  known  to 
be  infected  with  the  spores  of  pathogenic 
organisms.  Unfortunately,  the  usual  method  of 
treatment  generally  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the 
germinating  capacity  of  the  seed,  and  also  to 
irregularity  of  germination.  Mr.  H.  Braun.  .if 
the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
has  introdu^d  an  improvement*  which  it  :s 
claimed  increases  the  effica -y  of  the  method  and 
produces  no  ill  effects  on  the  germination  of  the 
seed.  The  improvement  consists  in  a  short  pre- 
liminary soaking  (ten  minutes)  of  the  seed  in 
water  before  steeping  it  in  the  antiseptic  solu- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that  the  method  owes  it* 
efficacy  to  the  fact  that  since  the  preliminary 
soaking  results  in  the  taking  up  of  a  large 
amount  of  water  by  seed,  subsequent  steering 
in  the  antiseptic  le^rls  to  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  poisi  n  passing  the  seed  coat.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  the  preliminary  soaking  en- 
courages the  micro-organisms  to  begin  to 
germinate  so  that  they  arc  in  a  highly  sus- 
ceptible state  when  the  time  comes  for  applying 
the  antiseptic. 

Belgian  Award  to  British  Horticulture.— The 
following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Chamber  of  Horticulture  from  'he  President  of 
the  Antweip  Exhibition,  announcing  awards 
granted,  to  the  Chamber  for  the  British  exhibits 
at  the  opening  show  in  May  last: — 

The    President,    Cnamber    of    Horticulture, 
London. 

Dear  Sir, —  We  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Antwerp 
Exhibition  have  awarded  to  the  British  Cham- 
ber of  Horticulture  the  Gold  Medal  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  have,  at  the 
same  time,  awarded  to  them  the  "  Grand  Prix 
of  the  Exhibition.  We  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  according  to  you,  with  our  warmes: 
congratulations,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  splen- 
did exhibit  which  you  contributed.  We  should 
be  obliged  if  yen  would  be  good  enough  to 
advise  us  in  what  way  we  could  most  safely 
forward  the  medal.  The  certificates  will  be 
sent  to  you  later.  Charles  de  _Bosscheee, 
President. 

Amongst  those  who  contributed  to  the  British 
+  Presoak     ilethod     of    Seed    Treatment,     Journal    of 
Agricultural   Research.   SIX.   8. 


exhibit  were  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Anthos 
and  Co.,  C.  Engelmann,  Guernsey  Growers' 
Association,  Hampton  Growers'  Association,  D. 
Ingamells,  F.  Ladds,  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  Harry 
G.  Mount,  Spencer  W.  Mount,  E.  H.  Page 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  W.  Pinker,  T.  J.  Poupart, 
John  Bochford  and  Sons,  B.  Shearn  and  Son, 
Arthur  Stevens,  Ltd.,  Ernest  Stevens,  Ltd., 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  and  E.  Wallace  and  Sons. 
The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  was 
a  section  of  the  Antwerp  exhibits  of  1920, 
arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  seventh 
Olympiad,  the  whole  being  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  opening,  His  Majesty  expressed  his  deep 
appreciation  of  the  generous  way  in  which 
British  horticulturists  had  shown  their  sym- 
pathy with  Belgium,  and  of  the  magnificent 
display   they  had  made. 

Condition  of  the  Vegetable  Crops  on 
October  10. — In  reporting  on  the  vegetable  crops 
on  October  10,  the  Horticultural  Supei  intendents 
and  Instructors  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  state  that  the  generally  mild  and 
showery  weather  of  the  previous  month  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  crops,  both  root  and  green 
crops  making  good  growth.  In  the  Midlands  and 
in  the  low-lying  situations  over  the  country  early- 
frosts  cut  down  Runner  Beans  and  Marrows. 
Cabbage  planting  could  be  proceeded  witli 
rapidly,  the  weather  and  soil  conditions  favour- 
ing this  work.  Cultural  operations  were  not 
hindered  to  any  extent,  but  weeds  are  still  fairly 
prevalent,  and  cultivation  generally  has  not  yet 
reached  pre-war  standards.  The  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  various  crops  are  given  in  the 
following  summaries.  Probable  yields  this  vear 
are  given  as  compared  witli  an  average  crop, 
which  is  taken  to  mean  one  which  is  about  equal 
to  tiie  average  yield  of  the  past  ten  years.  Beet- 
root is  healthy  and  has  improved  during  the  past 
month.  The  roots  are  generally  of  good  qualitv. 
though  in  Yorkshire' they  are  rather  large  and 
coarse.  They  are  now  being  lifted  in  fine  con- 
dition in  the  south.  Globe  varieties  seem  to 
have  done  rather  better  than  long  varieties  in 
many  districts,  but  the  total  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  average  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The 
yield  of  Carrots  is  estimated  to  be  a  little  below 
average  over  the  whole  country  ;  in  Lincolnshire 
about  average  crops  will  be"  obtained,  some 
fields  giving  very  heavy  yields,  whilst  others  are 
badlv  grubbed.  *  The  Isle  of  Ely  also  expects 
average  or  slightly  over  average  crops,  but  in 
many  cases  a  large  proportion  have  run  to  seed. 
Roots  are  heavy  in  Yorkshire,  and.  although 
there  is  rather  much  forking,  an  average  yield  is 
expected.  In  the  Carrot  growing  district  of 
Nottinghamshire  there  are  some  excellent  crops: 
and  Carrots  sown  after  early  Potatos  in  Kent  are 
now  very  promising.  Generally  the  crops  in  the 
eastern  counties  are  clean  and  of  good  quality, 
but  in  the  less  important  counties  the  Carrot  fly- 
grub  has  caused  a  fair  amount  of  damage,  and 
in  Essex  the  roots  have  been  injured  rather 
severely  by  slugs  and  wireworn.s.  With  the 
mild  weather  Parsnips  are  still  growing  well  in 
must  districts,  but  in  some  counties,  especially 
in  tin*  midlands,  fly  is  causing  some  damage,  and 
in  Cornwall  rust  is  developing.  Over  the  whole 
country  about  an  average  yield  is  expected;  in 
Middlesex  and  Kent  the  crop  looks  very  well 
and  should  give  well  over  average  results,  but  in 
Suffolk  and  Essex  yields  will  be  poor.  Bunching 
Turnips  h-ve  grown  well  lately  and  the  crop  is 
now  exnected  to  be  somewhat  over  the  average, 
reports  from  practically  all  counties  stating  that 
the  crop  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  Late  crops 
have  done  verv  well,  and  the  auality  of  those 
now  being  pulled  is  very  good.  Cabbage  for 
autumn  use  are  healthv  and  hearting  well,  but 
caterpillars  have  caused  some  damage,  especially 
in  the  south  and  east.  In  Essex  and  Middlesex 
the  crop  is  well  over  average,  and  in  verv  few 
counties  is  the  yield  less  than  usual.  Cabbages 
for  soring  nse  are  also  promising:  the  seed 
germinated  well  and  plants  are  strong,  though 
in  some  ]>Iaces  they  are  rather  too  forward. 
Planting  is  now  proceeding  under  favourable 
conditions,  and  the  ear'ier-nlanted  crops  are  well 
established.  The  weather  has  encouraged  quick 
growth    of    Savoys,    which    are     very    vigorous. 


They  are  often  rank,  but  they  are  hearting  well 
and  in  many  districts  they  are  now  about  ready 
for  the  market  with  prospects  of  heavy  crops. 
Heading  Broccoli  is  healthy  and  vigorous  in  most 
districts,  and  has  made  good  growth  during  the 
month.  The  crop  will  probably  be  early  if  the 
mild  weather  continues,  and  the  yield  should 
prove  slightly  over  average.  In  a  few  counties 
the  crop  is  thought  to  be  too  soft  to  stand  severe 
weather.  In  Cornwall  it  is  growing  \  igorously 
and  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  heavy,  although 
the  plants  are  rather  sappy,  and  late  caterpillars 
are  beginning  to  do  some  damage.  Sprouting 
Broccoli  is  also  growing  well,  and  a  good  early 
crop  is  expected.  These,  too,  are  rather  sappy 
and  may  not  stand  severe  weather.  Very  few 
reports  have  been  received  as  regards  Spinach, 
but  generally  an  average  crop  is  expected.  In 
Middlesex  autumn  sowings  of  the  prickly  variety 
have  germinated  evenly,  and  Perpetual  Spinach 
is  making  vigorous  growth.  Crops  are  healthy 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  fair  condition  m 
Cambridgeshire.  In  Lincolnshire  Celery  will  give 
only  a  poor  yield,  as  the  crop  has  suffered  fairly 
severely  in  some  parts  of  the  county  from  leaf- 
spot  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  fly.  In  Kent 
the  yield  will  probably  be  somewhat  over 
average  as  there  is  a  full  crop,  wdiich  is  generally 
healthy,  though  rust  has  done  some  damage  m 
places.  In  the  Ely  district  and  in  the  Midlands, 
except  in  Worcestershire,  crops  look  well  on  the 
whole  and  should  give  average  yields.  The  early 
crops  are  best  as  the  later  plantings  have  been 
damaged  by  fly.  In  Yorkshire  crops  are  in  good 
condition,  but  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  vields 
will  be  very  poor,  and  in  most  parts  of  Wales 
fly  and  leaf-miner  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
damage.  On  the  whole  Leeks  will  probably  give 
about   average  crops. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — 
Tuesday.  November  2  :  Royal  Horticultural' 
Society's  Committee's  Meeting,  and  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Autumn  Show  at 
R.H.S.  Hall.  Vincent'  Square.  Westminster: 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society's  Autumn 
Show  (2  days):  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion Meeting.  Wednesday.  November  3  :  Royal' 
Agricultural  Society's  Council  Meeting;  Surbiton 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Exhibition :  Hornsey 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
(2  days).  Thursday.  November  4  :  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Oxford. 

•'  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventv-flve  Years 
Ago. —  The  Amateur  Gardener. — Nature,  wild 
and  untended,  will  produce  luxuriantly  the- 
indigenous  fruits  of  the  soil,  but  demands  fore- 
thought and  labour  from  her  dependents,  before- 
she  yields  to  them  her  most-  valuable  riches. 
By  observation  man  has  improved  upon  the  past, 
aiid  better  methods  of  cultivation  are  constantly 
discovered.  Now.  in  this  process  of  induction, 
or  the  Baconian  method,  as  it  is  called  in 
philosophy,  the  amateur  gardener  has  employed' 
efforts  which  have  often  been  crowned  with 
eminent  success.  Those  wdio  till  hundreds  of" 
acres  as  the  means  of  subsistence  have  seldom 
the  courage  to  perform  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  can  do  so 
with  pleasure  unmingled  with  the  fear  of  loss. 
Agriculture  has  thus  been  indebted  to  the  lovers 
of  gardening  for  many  discoveries,  by  which  the 
wealth  of  nations  has  been  increased,  and  every 
amateur,  however  limited  be  his  domain,  may 
hope  to  add  to  the  mass  of  knowledge.  If.  by  the 
application  of  manure  in  some  novel  manner, 
or  bv  experiments  in  hvbrtdising  or  crossing,  a 
vegetable  may  be  nride  more  productive,  the 
application  of  this  principle  may  result  in  a 
grand  national  benefit.  T  have  a  great  respect 
for  working  gardeners  of  all  grades,  for  this 
reason,  that  thev  are  the  silent  and  modest 
precursors  of  those  great  changes  by  which  (he 
vegetable  property  of  a  country  acquires  an 
enhanced  value.  Whether,  therefore,  von  are 
delighting  in  an  exclusive  garden  adjoining  a 
country  residence,  or  looking  prondlv  on  the 
beauties  of  a  small  suburban  retreat.  I  thus 
remind  von  of  a  verv  important  argument  to  be 
employed  in  the  defence  of  your  pursuits. — 
TT.   B..  Onrrl.   rhrnn..    November  1,   1845. 
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Lawns.* 
As  years  go  on  and  grass  becomes  of  increas- 
ing importance  for  pleasure  or  recreation  in 
this  country,  so  do  the  science  and  the  art  nf 
cultivation  and  the  treatment  of  the  ground  be- 
come essential  to  success.  Bume  species  of  grass 
will  grow  under  what  appear  to  be  very  adverse 
conditions,  but  not  all  grasses  are  suitable  for 
the  making  of  lawns.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
nave  been  experts  for  many  years  in  all  that 
pertains  to  grass,  and  the  thirteenth  edition  of 
their  book  on  the  subject  shows  evidence  of 
keeping  abreast  with  the  times.  Comparing  this 
with  an  old  edition,  the  number  of  pages  has  in- 
creased from  65  to  79.  including  new  chapters 
on  annual  top-dressing,  fungous  growths  and 
diseases,  lawn  pests,  and  bowling  greens.  The 
chapter  on  the  destruction  of  weeds  has  been 
greatly  extended  and  advice  special  to  the 
eradication  of  each  species  fully  given.  Ceras- 
tium  vulgatum  is  said  to  be  annual,  but  all  thl 
forms  arc  perennial  except  the  variety  pentan- 
drum  on  sea  shores.  Sagina  procumbens  is  also 
perennial,  though  liable  to  be  confused  with  S. 
apetala  and  its  allies,  which  are  often  procum- 
bent in  open  situations.  S.  procumbens  h  often 
described  as  a  moss,  but  in  this  work  is  properly 
placed  amongst,  plants  that  produce  seeds.  No  men 
tion  is  made  of  the  Summer  Chafer  (Rhizotrogus 
solstitialis)  amongst  lawn  pests,  though  this 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  is  very  abundant 
where  it  occurs.  The  number  of  lawn  grasses 
lias  not  been  increased,  though  many  gardeners 
and  green-keepers  are  on  the  outlook  for  others 
suitable  for  sandy  or  poor  soils.  Doubtless  the 
difficulty  in  getting  seeds  is  the  reason.  Even 
Poa  annua  is  quoted  by  the  ounce  at  unprofit- 
able prices.  It  is  here  classed  as  a  weed,  as  is 
Poa  compressa.  Poa  memoralis  is  commended 
for  its  early  growth  in  spring,  but  P.  pratensis 
also  has  this  merit.  Trifolium  repens,  T. 
minus  and  Yarrow  are  recommended  for  with- 
standing dfought,  which  they  do  admirably, 
but  many  owners  of  lawns  object  to  them. 
Paper,  printing  and  illustrations  are  admirable. 

Farm  and  Estate  Book-Keeping. 
A  work  useful  to  those  who  have  to  keep 
accounts  in  gardens,  entitled  Fartn  and  Estate 
Book-Keeping,  third  edition,  by  Herbert 
Taylor,  is  issued  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fieldhouse. 
66.  West  Parade,  Huddersficld,  price  6s.  Gd. 
net.  The  book  deals  with  such  subjects  as 
dairy  accounts  and  estate  accounts,  and  gives 
examples  of  how  the  wages'  book  and  cash 
book  should  be  kept;  it  also  gives  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  taxes,  tithe,  rates, 
insurance,  tenants'  rights  and  compensation. 
The  work  is  freely  illustrated  with  examples 
of   various  accounts. 


NEW  AND   NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

THE    FORMOSAN  REDWOOD. 
Taiwania  cryptomerioides,  Hayata 

Previous  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  to  Japan  by  China  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  our  knowledge  of  its  flora  was  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  what  was  growing  near 
the  coast.  Robert  Fortune  visited  the  island 
in  1854,  and  was  followed  by  Charles  Wilford, 
the  Kew  collector,  four  years  later,  and  by 
Richard  Oldham,  another  collector  from  Kew. 
in  the  early  "sixties."  After  them  came  a 
succession  of  botanists,  who  made  collections 
near  the  coast,  the  most  important  probably 
being  'hat  made  by  Prof.  A.  Henry,  who  was 
there  in  1893-4.  Since  then  the  botanical 
exploration  of  the  island  has  been  vigorously 
carried  on  by  the  Japanese,  and  the"  results 
published  by    Dr.    B.    Hayata. 

Exploration  by  the  Japanese  has  revealed 
the  existence,  amongst  many  other  new  plants, 
of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  world's 
Conifers.  One  is  a  new  Cypress.  Cupressus 
fonrnosensis,  which  grows  at  altitudes  of  6,500 

*  Garden  towns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Putting  Greens 
Cricket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens.  By  Sutton  ajut  s<,n u' 
Reading.       Pricv   2s,   6d. 


feet  to  ft. 000  feet,  and  is  the  largest  Conifer 
known  in  the  Old  World.  According  to  Mr.  D.  H. 
Wilson,  the  maximum  height  of  the  tree  is  180 
feet,  and  the  girth  of  the  largest  specimen 
found  up  to  now  is  6t  feet.  A  picture  of  this 
tree  is  given  as  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  III.  of 
Clinton-Maker's  Illustrations  of  Conifers, 
where  ils  girth  is  given  as  67  feet  and  its 
height  125  feet.  It  grows  on  the  'slopes  of 
Mount  Morrison,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  For- 
mosa. Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clinton- 
Baker,  seeds  of  this  Cypress  were  obtained  and 
distributed  to  various  gardens  at  home  and 
abroad  in   1911.      It  promises   to  be   hardy    at 


Mr.  Wilson,  a  few  weeks  ago,  brought  over 
some  half-a-dozen  plants,  but  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  tree  will  be  hardy  in  this  country 
except  in  the  south-western  counties  and  simi- 
larly mild  localities.  There  is  an  excellent 
figure  of  a  cone-bearing  twig  in  Clinton-Baker's 
Illustrations  of  Conifers,  Vol.  III.,  p.  75. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adult  foliage 
is  in  shape,  size  and  arrangement  very  similar 
to  that  of  Athrotaxis  laxifolia,  each  leaf  being 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  keeled  at  the 
hack  and  incurved.  The  cones  are  half  an 
inch  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
rounded  at  the  top.     As  is  the  case  with  many 
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Fig.    99. — tuwanu    cryptomerioides. 


Kew,   when    fully  established,    although    it   has 
once  or  twice  been    touched   by   frost. 

The  other  remarkable  Conifer  is  Taiwania 
cryptomerioides,  a  small  tree  of  which  is- 
illustrated  in  Fig.  99.  If  the  Cypress  just 
mentioned  is  the  bulkiest,  the  Taiwania  is  the 
tallest  of  the  Old  World  Conifers.  Wilson 
gives  its  average  height  as  from  150  feet  to 
1sn  feet,  but  specimens  over  200  feet  high 
are  known.  The  trunk  be  describes  as  some- 
times 30  feet  in  girth,  quite  straight  and  bare 
of  branches  fur  100  feet  to  150  feet  up— "a 
strikingly  distinct  tree,  singularly  like  an  old 
Cryptcxmcria."  On  his  way  to  Australia  from 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  by  way  of  this  country. 


Conifers,  the  juvenile  foliage  is  very  distinct 
From  the  adult;  on  the  plants  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wilson  the  leaves  are  awl-shaped 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch 
long.  I  do  not  know  at  what  age  the  adult 
foliage  begins  to  appear,  but  in  the  graceful 
tree  here  figured  it  is  apparently  still  all  of  the 
juvenile  type. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  'Vol.  II..  p.  25)  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  sketch  of  the  ligneous 
flora  of  Formosa,  from  which  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars given  above  have  been  taken.  If,  ,'. 
Sean,   Royal  Gardens,  Keir. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Bhiscoe.   Gardener   to   W.    R.    Ltsaght,    Esq., 
Castleford.  Chepstow. 

General  Remarks. — Shading  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  now  safely  be  dispensed  with.  Can- 
vas blinds  should  be  removed  and  dried 
thoroughly  before  they  are  stored  for  the  winter. 
Small  repairs  should  be  done  at  once,  and  a 
note  taken  of  any  blinds  that  need  replacing. 
Wood-lath  binds  may  remain,  if  thought  de- 
sirable, for  use  on  cold,  frosty  nights.  At  this 
season  Orchids  need  all  the  sunlight  possible, 
and,  when  the  temperatures  are  raised  by 
sun-heat,  a  little  fresh  air  should  be  admitted, 
but  cold  draughts  passing  over  the  plants 
must  be  prevented.  The  temperatures  of  the 
various  divisions  may  be  slightly  reduced, 
and  the  following  figures  should  be  adhered  to 
so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  : — Stove  or 
warm  house,  day  70°.  night  65°;  Cattleya 
and  Mexican  house,  day  65°,  night  60°; 
intermediate  house,  day  60°,  night  58° ;  cool 
or  Odontoglossum  house,  day  55°,  night  50°. 
The  day  readings  will  fluctuate  slightly  in 
accordance  with  the  weather.  A  rise  of  a  few 
degrees  with  sun-heat  will  be  beneficial,  but 
the  night  temperatures  should  be  kept  as  even 
as  possible  with  the  employment  of  fire  heat. 
The  stoker  at  this  period  'of  the  year  should 
take  notice  of  the  weather,  and  bank  the  fires 
accordingly.  The  amount  of  damping  will  de- 
pend on  the  weather,  the  temperature  of  the 
houses,  and  the  position  they  occupy.  Struc- 
tures built  in  low-lying  districts  will  require 
less  damping  than  those  more  exposed  on  higher 
ground  ;  during  dull,  mild  weather,  the  interior 
of  the  houses  will  remain  moist  for  a  longer 
period  than  when  it  is  frosty  and  much  fire 
heat  needed.  Damping  should  always  be 
done  with  a.  rising  and  not  a  falling  tempera- 
tare.  If  the  grower  is  fcrtunate  e"  ough  to 
have  charge  of  houses  where  the  boiler  power 
and  number  of  pipes  are  capable  of  meeting 
all  demands  without  undue  driving  of  the  fires, 
little  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  main- 
taining the  '  correct  atmospheric  conditions. 
Drips  from  the  roof  rafters  must  be  guarded 
acainst,  or  some  of  the  young  growths  may 
be   damaged. 

Watering. — Watering,  always  an  important 
detail  in  Orchid  culture,  must  be  carried  out 
with  care  an!  discretion,  .md  the  condition  of 
each  plant  studied  before  applying  water. 
Plants  producing  their  flower  spikes  must  not 
suffer  from  drought.  ;.nd  the  same  remark 
applies  to  those  that  are  growing  and  rooting 
freely,  but  any  that  have  completed  their 
season's  growth  should  be  affcrded  only  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  maintain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in 
a  plump,  rigid  condition.  With  the  bulk  of 
the  repotting  completed,  an  opportunity  occurs 
to  do  any  necessary  cleansing  of  the  houses, 
and  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  plants  are  in- 
fested with  scale  insects.  In  districts  near 
large  manufacturing  towns,  the  glass  on  the 
outside  needs  washing  two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter.  When  this  work  has  been 
done  a  start  may  be  made  inside,  for  dirty 
glass  excludes  light  which  is  essential  to  plant 
life  during    the    dull   months    of  the    year. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John     Cotjtts,    Foreman,     Royal     Botanio    Garden*, 
Kew. 

LUy-of-the-Valley By    the    use    of    retarded 

crowns,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a 
regular  supply  of  flowers  of  Lily-of-the- Valley, 
as  the  plants  quickly  respond  to  forcing.  The 
crowns  should  be  packed  into  48-sized  pots; 
or,  if  simply  required  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  they  may  be  planted  closely  in  small 
cutting  botes.  Cover  the  pots  or  boxes  with 
clean  Moss,  and  stand  theni  for  a  few  days  on 
an  open    bed  or  bench  in  a   warm  house,  after- 


wards transferring  them  to  a  close  case  in  the 
forcing  house,  where  they  may  be  given  a 
bottom  heat  of  75°  to  80°.  Success  in  forcing 
most  hardy  plants  depends  largely  in  intro- 
ducing them  gradually  to  a  high  temperature; 
subjecting  such  plants  directly  to  much 
warmth  too  often  results  in  failure.  Ordinary 
Lily-of-the- Valley  crowns,  whether  imported 
or  home-grown,  should  be  placed  in  pots  or 
boxes,  and  stood  in  an  exposed  position  out- 
of-doors.  All  plants  of  this  description  force 
much  more  rapidly  after  being  freely  exposed 
to    the    weather. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  Forcing. — Suitable 
kinds  of  hardy  flowers  may  now  be  placed  in 
suitable-sized  pots  or  boxes,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  establishment.  They  in- 
clude such  subjects  as  Dicemtra  (Dielytra) 
spectabilis,  Astilbe  (Hoteia)  japonica,  Polygona- 
tum  multiflorum  (Solomon's  Seal),  Spiraea 
astilboides  and  S.  palmata.  The  newer  pink 
and  rose-coloured  Astilbes  Peach  Blossom  and 
Queen  Alexandra  should  also  be  grown.  All  the 
above-mentioned  plants  when  potted  should  be 
stood  in  the  open,  with  the  pots  plunged  in 
ashes  to  protect  them   from  frost. 

Paper-white  Narcissus  and  Roman  Hyacinths. 
— Towards  the  end  of  the  present  month  the 
earliest  potted  batches  of  these  bulbs  may  be 
introduced  to  heat. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidney    Lego,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladt 
Nvnbchnholme,   Warter  Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Colour  in  the  Garden  in  Winter. — The  intro- 
duction of  new  species  and  varieties  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  is  gratifying  ,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  kinds  which  allow  of  effective  display 
during  the  winter.  Beauty  of  form  and  colour 
are  not  obtained  by  the  massing  of  evergreens. 
A  judicious  planting  of  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green species  is  desirable  ;  these  may  be  grouped 
either  separately  or  together.  "  Each  type 
provides  admirable  specimens.  Light,  space 
and  contrasts  are  essentials  in  the  Telief  of 
sombre  scenes;  therefore,  first  consider  the 
existing  arrangement  of  the  background,  or  out- 
skirts of  the  garden.  The  stems  of  trees  having 
a  distinctive  form  or  colouring,  such  as  a 
Silver  Birch  or  a  Gnarled  Oak.  should  he 
clearly  visible,  and  subjects  planted  in  close 
proximity  should  either  harmonise  or  form  a 
direct  contrast.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
remove  the  lower  branches  of  Pines,  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  greater  length  of  stem  ;  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  many  other  trees.  Dwarf 
Furze,  Daphne  Mezereum,  Laurustinus, 
Berberis  in  variety,  and  the  catkins 
of  Garrya  and'  Hazel  are  effoctive  in 
the  loreground ;  whilst  Saxifraga,  Heuchera, 
Hellebores  and  hardy  Heaths — especially  E. 
carnea  and  E.  codonodes — are  pleasing  when 
planted  in  various  positions.  Red  and  yellow 
Willows  mav  be  cut  hard  back  in  Spring;  to 
furnish  more  colour,  but  those  having  sufficient 
space  to  disolay  their  true  form  should  not  be 
thus  treated.  Varieties  of  Acer  and  Primus 
Davidiana  are  worthy  of  inclusion;  the  former 
for  their  differently  coloured  twigs,  and  the  latter 
for  its  blossoms  in  both  forms,  pink  and  white. 
Winter  Jasmine  is  invaluable,  and  a  cosv  corner 
should  be  chosen  for  Chim'onanthus  fragrans 
and  Winter  Honeysuckle.  It  is  commendable  to 
plant  subjects  like  Peippttva.  Ootoneaster  and 
Hollies  which  carry  bright  berries;  the  birds 
mav  remove  the  berries,  but  the  foliage  Temains 
and  is  quite  distinctive.  When  planting,  re- 
member the  value  of  Autumn  tints,  and  the  first 
flowers  of  Spring;  thus  will  the  attraction  of  the 
garden   be  enhanced. 

Montbretia. — The  best  results  with  Montbre- 
tia  are  obtained  by  an  annual  thinning  of  t lie 
corms :  these  mav  be  lifted,  divided  and  re- 
planted six  inches  deep  now.  In  heavy,  wet 
soils,  defer  the  planting  of  the  corms  until  earlv 
Spring :  in  this  case,  lift  the  corms  at  this 
season,  hang  them  in  an  airv  shed  to  dry,  and 
finally  store  them  in  sand  in  a  cool,  frost-proof 
place.  Useful  varieties  include:  Pottsii 
grandiflora,  Aurore.  Solfatura,  Etoile  de  Fen. 
and   Drap  d'Or. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Paieman,  Gardener  to  O.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  J.P 
The  Node,  Codicote,  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire. 
The  Mulberry. — The  fruiting  season  of  the 
Mulberry  extends  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  al- 
though much  depends  on  the  season.  The  tree 
is  generally  tiained  as  a  standard  and  succeeds 
best  in  a  rich,  deep,  somewhat  moist  loam.  The 
situation  should  be  well  sheltered  from  northerly 
winds,  but  open  to  the  sun  on  the  south  side. 
Very  little  pruning  is  required  beyond  main- 
taining equality  of  growth  among,  the  branches. 
If  the  trees  are  not  planted  on  grassland  long 
grass  mowings  should  be  spread  beneath  them 
in  a  thin  layer  to  prevent  injury  to  such 
fruits  as  may   fall  before  they  can  be  gathered. 

The  Medlar. — Medlars  are  old-time  fruits, 
valuable  for  the  making  of  jelly  and  providing  a 
change  for  dessert.  The  trees  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  garden,  but  they  produce  much 
finer  fruit  when  growing  in  a  rich  loamy  soil. 
The  fruits  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree  until  they  part  readily  from  the  twig  when 
uplifted  by  the  hand,  which  they  do  generally 
about  the  second  week  in  November.  Choose 
a  dry  day  for  the  gathering  of  the  fruits,  and 
store  them  in  the  fruit  room,  when  they  will 
soon  be  ready  for  use.  Nottingham  and  Royal 
are  two  good  varieties. 

The  Quince. — The  Quince  is  a  useful  fruit 
for  the  making  of  preserves  ami  flavouring.  In 
cold  districts  ihe  tree  should  lie  planted  in  a 
somewhat  sheltered  position ;  it  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil  Very  little  pruning  is  le- 
quired  beyond  the  removal  of  over  luxuriant 
shoots  and  weak  growths  that  cioss  each  other. 
The  fruits  will,  in  some  case;,  be  ready  for 
gathering,  but  if  there  is  no  danger  of  6evere 
frost  they  may  be  allowed  to  hang  until  well 
into  November. 

Figs. — The  best  Fig  for  outdoor  cultivation  is 
Brown  Turkey,  and  if  variety  is  required  Bruns- 
wick pnd  White  Marseilles  nay  be  included. 
Figs  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  position  against 
a  wall  where  they  will  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  sun  heat.  Almost  anv  soil  is  suitable, 
but  it  should  not  be  too  rich  or  the  trees  will 
grow  luxuriantly  and  fail  to  fruit.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  nuts  are  in  a  re- 
stricted area.  The  shoots  need  to  be  trained 
thinly. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col. -Spender  Clai, 
M.P.,    Ford    Manor,    Lingrficld,    Surrey. 

Pines. — After  having  arranged  the  plants  in 
each  compartment  likely  to  suit  them  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  the  most  important 
work  will  consist  in  attention  to  details  that 
will  enable  the  plants  to  continue  to  make  satis- 
factory progress.  Growth  should  not  be 
encouraged  much  throughout  the  winter;  the 
safest  and  best  plan  is  to  give  the  plants  a 
thorough  rest  by  gradually  reducing  the  amount 
of  heat  and  moisture.  Late  plants  with  swelling 
fruits  require  water  occasionally,  but  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  its   application. 

Succession  Houses. — The  first  batch  of  selected 
Queen  Pines  now  resting,  will  scarcely  require 
any  more  water  until  the  time  arrives  to  com- 
mence forcing.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
roots  suffering  from  drought  the  plunging  mate- 
rial surrounding  the  pots  should  be  moistened 
with  tepid  water  and  pressed  firmly  around 
them.  Let  the  bottom  heat  range  from  65°  to 
70°  with  a  night  temperature  of  60°  and 
65°  to  70°  bv  day.  Growing  stock  to  succeed 
the  plants  just  referred  to  need  a  little  more 
warmth  and  moisture,  as  most  of  these  plants 
will  make  more  growth  before  they  throw  up 
their  fruits  in  the  spring.  If  the  plunging 
material  is  moist  the  plants  will  require  very 
little  direct  watering  through  November  and 
December.  Plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in 
6-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  having  almost  filled 
the  pots  with  roots,  need  to  be  examined  at 
short  intervals  for  watering,  as  extreme  drought 
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would    cause    them    to    fruit    prematurely    when 
started  id  the   spring. 

Figs. — With  very  few  exceptions  ripe  Figs 
will  now  be  over  and  the  cleansing  of  the  house 
and  trees  must  receive  attention.  Let  the  trees 
have  conditions  that  will  favour  the  ripening  of 
the  shoots.  Early  plants  in  pots  and  tubs 
should  be  placed  under  protection,  and  any 
pruning  necessary  done  at  once.  Cleanse  and 
paint  the  houses  and  coat  the  walls  with,  hot 
lime  mixed  with  flowers  of  sulphur;  use  strong, 
soapy  water  for  washing  the  woodwork  and  add 
sulphur  to  the  water  where  scale  or  mealy  bug 
has  been  troublesome.  Figs  established  in  pots 
and  read}'  for  forcing  may  be  obtained  at  any 
season  from  nurserymen.  Their  culture  is  ex 
tremely  simple  and  no  fruit  is  more  delicious. 


ORNAMENTAL  DRACAENAS. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.   Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

Seakale. — The  foliage  of  Seakale  having 
withered,  Crowns  sufficient  for  requirements 
should  be  lifted  for  early  forcing.  Remove  some 
of  the  smaller  loots  to  enable  the  crowns  to  be 
packed  fairly  closely  together  in  deep  flower-pots, 
filling  between  them  with  light  soil  and  after- 
wards watering  them.  The  roQts  should  be  ex- 
posed to  frost  for  a  short  time.  They  may  be 
forced  in  the  Mushroom-house  or  any  other  dark 
structure  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  may 
be   maintained. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  the  latest  batch 
of  Celery  as  the  plants  need  this  attention.  The 
earlier  rows  should  receive  the  final  earthing 
Arrange  the  sail  to  a  height  just  exceeding  that 
of  the  lower  leaves,  carefully  placing  it  around 
the  plants  by  hand  and  taking  care  to  prevent 
any  reaching  the  centres  of  the  plants.  Select  dry 
weather  for  doing  this  work,  and  finish  b\ 
sloping  the  sides  so  that  heavy  rains  may  drain 
away.  After  the  mild  autumn,  Celery  foliage 
will  quickly  take  harm  from  frost,  therefore 
it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  supply  of  dried 
Bracken  B>rn  or  other  light  material  at  hand 
to  use  as  a  protective  covering  when  needed. 
The  leaf-mining  maggot  is  unusually  troublesome 
this  autumn  and  the  picking  off  and  burning  of 
the  blistered  portion  of  the  leaves  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Celeiiac. — Any  roots  of  this  vegetable  remain- 
ing in  the  ground  should  be  lifted  at  once  and 
taken  to  the  root  -tore.  After  trimming  off  the 
top  growth  cover  them  with  damp  sand  or  ashes. 

Late  Cauliflowers. — Examine  this  crop  fre- 
quently and,  where  the  curds  are  showing, 
bend  the  leaves  over  the  centres  to  protect  them 
from  being  damaged  by  the  weather.  At  the  first 
indication  of  seveie  frost  any  plants  approachintr 
maturity  should  he  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  heeled-in  in  a  cold 
frame  or  temporary  structure  that  can  be  made 
frost-proof.  When  in  position  supply  water  to 
the  roots;  and,  subsequently,  others  from  the 
bed  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  they 
become  fit.  This  will  ensure  the  heads  keeping 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  while,  if 
left  exposed,  they  would  be  spoiled  by  frost. 
Cauliflowers  pricked  off  in  cold  frames,  or 
potted,  should  have  free  ventilation  whilst  the 
weather  remains  mild  to  promote  sturdy  growth, 
but  as  frost  may  occur  on  any  date  now  the 
lights  should  be   replaced    at   nights. 

Peas. — There  are  still  some  who  advocate  the 
sowing  of  Peas  out  of  doors  during  the  autumn 
and  on  light  soils  successful  results  are  usually 
obtained.  On  heavy  land  the  practice  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  the  plants  seldom  repay 
the  trouble  incurred  in  bringing  them  safely 
through  the  winter.  Those  who  intend  to  grow 
Peas  in  this  way  should  sow  (he  seeds  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  choosing  a  warm 
border  for  the  seed  bed.  Only  round-seeded 
varieties  such  as  Bountiful  and  "William  1st  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose:  the  Marrowfat  types 
are  likely  to  rot  through  excessive  moisture. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  wide,  shallow  drills  and  cover 
them    to    a    depth    of    one    inch. 


Although  the  generic  name  of  Dracaena  is 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  plants,  chiefly 
grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  most  cf 
them  belong  to  th.3  genus  Cordylino  The  best 
known  species  is  Cordylino  auscralis,  frequently 
known,  but  erroneously,  as  Dracaena  indivisa, 
the  true  Cordyline  indivisa  being  quite  different 
therefrom. 

A  native  of  New  Zealand,  Cordyline  australts 
attains  to  tree-like  dimensions,  and  large  speci- 
mens are  to  be  mot  with  in  the  south-west  of 
England  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  typical 
form,  which  may  be  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
is  in  a  small  state  largely  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  Prom  its  hardiness  and  the  firm 
texture  of  the  leaves,  it  is  a  good  room  plant, 
and  will  withstand  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
cold  draughts  as  well.  There  are  some  clearly 
marked  varieties,  including  Alberfti,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  ICO,  the  leaves  of  which  are  striped  with 
white,  and  have  a  rose-coloured  margin.  Other 
distinct  forms  are  aitropurpurea  or  lentiginosa, 
the   leaves  of   which    are  entirely   of  a   reddish 


In  tlie  seventies  cf  the  last  century  ihese 
Cordylines  were  in  great  demand,  and  many 
varieties  were  raised  in  this  countiv.  High 
prices  were  at  that  time  obtained  for  new  kinds. 
Most  of  the  forms  of  Cordyline  termmalis  have 
the  leaves  varying  in  colour  from  creamy  pink 
to  deep  red  and  oriirson,  through  various  in- 
termediate shades.  As  might  be  supposed  from 
their  native  habitat,  these  Cordylines  are  all 
more  tender  than  C.  ausiialis,  and  for  their 
successful  culture  they  require  the  temperature 
of  a  stove.  They  are.  all  readily  increased 
when  old  tall  plants  are  available,  by  cutting  up 
the  hare  stems  into  lengths  of  about  a  courle 
of  inches,  and  laying  them  in  a  bed  of  coco- 
nut fibre  refuse,  where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  They  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand,  but  must  noit  be  over-potted,  as  the 
roots  are   not,  particularly   vigorous. 

These  Cordylines  need  a  fairly  moist  aimos- 
phere,  ctherwise  the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  at- 
tacked by  thrips,  which  quickly  disfigure  them. 
They  have  long  been  grown  for  sale  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  but  are  new,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, under  a  cloud  owing  to  the  vagaries  of 
fashion  and  even  more  to  the  fuel  dittioultv. 


FlG.    100. — CORrjrLIJiE    (DRACAENA)     australis    var.    albertii. 


brown  tint;  Doucettii,  having  leaves  freely 
variegated  with  white;  lineata,  with  unusually 
broad  leaves;  and  Veitchii,  with  a  distinctive 
bright  red  midrib. 

The  Irue  Cordyline  indivisa,  also  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  is  comparatively  rare.  It  forms 
a  noble  specimen,  being  sturdier  in  growth, 
while  the  leaves  aro  much  broader,  with  the 
miid-rib  and  principal  veins  of  a  reddish  tinge. 

Other  kinds  that  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse 
are  Cordyline,  Bruantii,  with  medium  sized  deep 
green  foliage;  C.  Bruantii  variegatea,  with 
golden  variegated  foliage ;  and  C.  Eckhautei,  a 
species  having  long  leaves  disposed  in  a  regular 
arching   manner. 

There  are  also  in  cultivation  under  the 
name  of  Dracaena  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  Cordyline  termmalis,  itself  a  native  cf 
tropical  Asia  and  som?  of  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto.  Many  forms  were  introduced  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  and  the  different  kinds 
rapidly  became  popular,  for  they  appeared  just 
at  the  time  when  fine  foliaged  plants  were  in 
general  request. 


Of  the  true  Dracapnas  very  great  interest 
was  centred  in  D.  Goldieaaa  when  it  first  made 
its  appearance  and  was  given  a  First  Class 
Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  June  4,  1873.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view  it  was  a  mistake  to  show  it  thus 
early,  as  it  was  not  sent  out  till  some  years 
afterwan.ls,  and  being  frequently  exhibited  in 
the  meantime,  it  was,  when  distributed,  looked 
upon  by  many  as  far  from  a  novelty,  i  he 
firm  leathery  leaves  of  D.  Goldieana  are  barred 
and  marked  with  different  shades  of  green, 
some  being  of  a  greyish  hue.  while  'he  under- 
sides are  tinned  with  purple.  It  is  a  naive 
of  Wesl  Tropical  Africa,  as  is  also  another 
species — D.  Godseffia  no .  which,  unlike  the 
others,  forms  a  freely  branched  bushy  specimen 
with  ovale  leaves  of  a  bright  green  tint  freely 
spotted  with  creamy  yellow.  This  Dracaeu.'i 
may  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings.  Though 
a  na/ive  of  the  Tropics,  1  had  (his  species  in 
good  condition  as  a  room  plani  in  London  for 
three  years,  till  an  extra  sharp  winter  proved 
fatal  to  it.     W.  T. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.2. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  com- 
munications, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if 
they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly 
to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relating  to  financial 
matters  and  to  advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  and  that  all  communications 
intended  for  publication  referring  to  the  Literary 
department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Editohs.  The  two  departments. 
Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  misdirected. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  fr-r  any 
opinions    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  Local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


ON  SPOTTING  IN  APPLES. 

DURING     the    past    few    years  reports    of 
"  spotting  "   in    Apples    in    this    country 
have    been    increasingly    frequent,     and 
cultivators   have   made  insistent   enquiries   as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  remedies  likely 
to  prove  serviceable  in   mitigating  it. 

Several  instances  are  on  record  of  the  sudden 


Fig.   101. — apple-rot     caused      by      pleospoea 

POMORUM. 

appearance  and  rapid  development  of  "spot- 
ting" in  store,  causing  disfigurement  of  the 
fruit    and    greatly   prejudicing    its    sale.  In 

some  varieties  the  spots  remain  small,  although 
they  are  frequently  very  numerous  (as  many 
as  two  hundred  have  been  counted  in  individual 
specimens),  but  in  others  they  grow  large  and 
the  Apples  affected  decay  early  in   the  season. 

"  Spotting"  has  been  reported  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Berkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex  and 
Worcestershire,  and  appears  to  obtain  gener- 
ally throughout  the  Apple-growing  districts. 
A  similar  disease,  known  as  fruit  spot,  Cylin- 
drosporium  spot,  etc,  has  been  studied  at 
several  research  centres  in   the   United  States. 

"  Spotting  "  is  first  observable  in  orchards 
towards  the  end  of  July  and  in  early  August. 
The  spots,  which  are  round  or  of  a  more  irre 
gular  outline  and  are  sometimes  sunken,  form- 
ing shallow  pits,  are  usually  scattered  pro- 
miscuously   over   the   surface   of     the     Apple. 


They  vary  in  size  from  one.eigh.th  of  an  inch 
to  large  blotches  of  irregular  outline.  In 
colour  they  are  dark  green  on  a  green  skin 
(Lord  Derby,  Newton  Wonder);  rose  or  purple 
on  a  green  skin  (Lane's  Prince  Albert) ;  and 
brown  of  various  shades  (Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
etc.).  The  brown  spots  are  either  plain  or 
covered  with  black  fibrous  markings  or  black 
dots,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  resting  myce- 
lium or  resting  bodies  of  fungous  organisms. 

The  varieties  affected  are  numerous,  includ-  . 
ing  many  of  the  well-known  culinary 
sorts,  riz.,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (syn.  Wellington),  Potts's  Seedling, 
Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Eck- 
linville Seedling,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch ;, 
and  many  notable  dessert  sorts,  such  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Allington  Pippin. 

The  varieties  which  escape  include  hard- 
fleshed  Apples,  notably  the  russets  (Christmas 
I'earmain,  Worcester  Peanimin,  etc.,  with  the 
exception  of  Hubbard's  Pearmain) ;  the  late 
pippins  (Allen's  Everlasting— a  seedling  from 
Stunner  Pippin— Fearn's  Pippin,  etc.);  also, 
so  far  as  observations  of  1917-18  show,  cer- 
tain other  varieties  with  crisp,  subacid  flesh, 
suoh  as  Bamaok  Beauty,  Gloria  Mundi  and 
Belle  Dubois. 

In  America  the  fungous  spotting  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  Cylindlrosporimm  pomi,  and 
it  was  at  first  thought  that  Cylindrosporium 
was  responsible  for  the  trouble  in  Britain.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  however,  this  fungus  has 
not  been  recorded  here,  but  instead  a  species 
of  Pleospora— P.  pomoruni.  which  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  causal  organism— has  been  dis- 
covered and  "isolated  from  at  leasf  twenty 
v. nifties  of  Apple.  Several  varieties  deve- 
loped spotting  as  a  result  uf  artificial  inocula- 
tion carried  out  on  orchard  Apples  in  situ.  In 
at  least  three  sorts— Allington  Pippin,  .Rival 
and  Wealthy— rotting  ensued  which  was 
directly   caused  by  Pleospora  pomorum. 

Pleospora  pomorum  is  believed  to  be  nut 
the  only  fungus  capable  of  causing  "spotting." 
Several  other  fungi  have  been  isolated,  but 
their  role  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  These 
include  two  species  of  Alternaria,  one  of  which 
—A.  grossularieae,  obtained  from  Ben's  Red, 
Byford  Wonder,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Early- 
Rivers,  Grenadier,  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Septem- 
ber Beauty — is  a  Livonian  species  (see  Jacze- 
wsky  in  Jiull.  Sor.  Myr.  /<>.,  XXII.,  1906, 
p.  122);  the  other — A.  pomicola — has  not  been 
recorded  hitherto.  In  America  an  Alternaria 
spot  has  been  recorded  in  the  Jonathan  Apple 
(M.  T  Cook  and  G.  W.  .Martin  in  Phytopath- 
ology, I.,  1911,  p.  :!2).  but  some  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  whether  this  fungus  is  causal 
or  brings  about  merely  an  extension  cf  spot- 
ting   due    to   some  unexplained    cause. 

Besides  Pleospora  pomorum  and  Alternaria 
pomicola,  several  other  new  fungi  occur 
(see  Journal  of  Botany.  October,  1920),  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  is  Polyopeus  pur- 
pureus.  This  fungus  has  been  obtained  from  at 
least  twenty  sorts  and  there  is  some  proba- 
bility of  its  functioning  as  a  causal  organism. 
Leptosphaeria  vagabunda,  prevalent  in 
America  on  twigs  of  different  trees,  and  Cory- 
neuiii  folih  uluni,  said  to  cause  oankers  on 
twigs  and  branches  of  American  Apples,  have 
also  been   obtained. 

From  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  spots 
at  the  leuticels,  which  in  the  Apple  arc 
usually  of  a  simple  nature,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability  that    the    infection    by    fungal    organ- 


isms takes  place  at  the  lenticel.  Once  the 
fungus  obtains  an  entry  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  rir  spaces,  congesting  them  and  thereby 
hindering  respiration.  The  tissue  cells  abut- 
ting on  the  infected  air  spaces  are  killed.  The 
tissue  turns  brown,  forming  a  small  brown 
"pocket,"  similar  to  the  internal  "  pits  "  pre- 
sent   in   Apples   affected    with   bitter    pit. 

In  bitter  pit  the  spotting  is  usually  in- 
ternal and  analogous  to  the  markings  found 
in  Potatos  affected  with  internal  disease  or 
blotch;  it  is  not  caused  by  fungal  organisms. 
In  typical  "spotting"  the  spots  are  external, 
and  in  early  stages  do  not  extend  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  inwards  from  the  sur- 
face, aird  there  are  no  internal  spots.  In 
cases,  however,  where  the  bitter  pit  spots  exist 
immediately  below  the  skin,  a  surface  pitting 
almost  indistinguishable  from  spotting  of 
fungal  origin  is  caused,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  spots  primarily  of  bitter  pit  origin  are 
secondarily  infected  by  fungi.  Messrs.  M.  T.  Cook 
and  G.  W.  Martin  consider  the  probability 
of  the  infection  of  such  spots  by  Alternaria 
very  great.  Spotting  due  to  both  bitter  pit 
and  fungi  is  jiot  infrequently  present  in  the 
same  Apple. 
Control. — 1.   Winter    Spraying. — In    the  case 


Fir:.     102. — ALTERNARIA       POMICOLA;    "SOCKETS" 
CONTAINING    CONIDIA   OF  THE  AERIAL  TYPE. 

of  Peaches  experimental  sprayings  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  in  Australia,  later  confirmed 
by  work  in  this  country  (A.  S.  Home  in  Jow. 
h'.ll.s..  SIS..,  1915,  p.  110),  has  shown 
that  a  single  spraying,  using  a  one  per  cent. 
Burgundy  mixture,  carried  out  before  the 
buds  unfold,  will  prevent  the  appearance  of 
Peach-leaf  curl  caused  by  the  fungus  Exoascus 
deformans.  It  is  supposed  that  the  new  spring 
growth  arising  from  the  winter  form  of  this 
fungus  is  killed  by  the  protective  spray,  and 
hence  cannot  reach  the  young  foliage.  Since 
some  of  the  fungi  concerned  in  "spotting" — 
and,  indeed,  most  of  those  responsible  for  the 
rotting  of  Apples,  notably  Sclerotinia  fructi- 
gerra,  Glomerella  ciiigula.ta.  (Apple  bitter  rot) 
and  riiysalospora  cydoniae  (canker,  leaf  spot, 
rotting  and  "spotting") — exist  on  the  body  of 
the  tree  during  winter  and  spread  to  t  lie  twigs 
and  leaves  and  later  to  the  fruit,  il  is  desirable 
to  spray  the  trees  in  winter,  preferably  to- 
wards the  end  of  December. 
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•2.  Winter  spraying  of  interplanted  tree  and 
bush  fruits. — It  is  known  that  certain  fungous 
organisms  spread  to  the  Apple  from  other  host 
plants,  for  example  the  Gooseberry  Alternaria 
(Alternaria  grossularieae)  from  Gooseberries 
tn  Apples.  Hence  where  Apples  are  inter- 
planted  with  other  fruit  trees  and  hush  fruit, 
growers  would  be  well  advised  to  winter  spray 
the    whole    plantation. 

:!.    General    sanitation. — The    general    sanita- 
tion of  fruit  farms  and  orchards  should   not    be 


the  lip  closely  spotted  and  veined  with  claret 
colour.  The  broader  proportions  of  C.  Doris 
appeal's    in  the  variety    roseum. 

AN  ABNORMAL  CYPRIPEDIUM. 
A  flower  of  a  very  beautiful  hybrid 
Cypripedium  with  a  remarkable  abnormally 
developed  lip  is  sent  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher 
and  Sous.  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  The 
broad  upper  sepal  is  white  with  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow    base      and     prominent,      raised     purple 


we  have  seen,  the  flowers  having  a  diagonal 
width  of  seven  inches,  the  four  together  making 
a  stately  display.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
clear  buttercup  yellow,  the  large  labellum  claret- 
purple  tinged  with  rose  towards  the  margin 
and  having  cream-white  lines  at  the  base 
beneath   the   fleshv,  white  column. 


CULTURAL  MEMORANDA, 

ANNUAL  CARNATIONS. 

Annual  Carnations  which  were  transplanted 
in  their  flowering  positions  in  May  will  pass  out 
of  bloom  with  the  first  touch  of  frost ,  but  if 
they  are  potted  tTiey  will  continue  to  flower 
throughout  the  winter  under  glass.  *  Place  a 
stick  to  each  plant  and  tie  each  growth  to  it 
neatly  and  separately  and  give  the  roots  a  good 
soaking  with  water  the  night  previous  to  lifting. 
I'se  similar  soil   for  potting   as   they  have  been 

growing  in  during  the  summer;   in  a   rich   c 

post  these  Carnations  invariably  make  good 
growth,  but  give  very  few  flowers.  The  size  of 
the  pots  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
runts;  the  more  compact  the  roots  are  the  more 
bloom  will  the  plants  produce,  and  very  large 
pots  are  not  desirable.  After  potting,  water  the 
plants  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days. 

Grow  them  in  a  cool  house  throughout  the 
winter,  as  little  or  no  fire  heat  is  required, 
except  in  very  severe  weather.  The  two  best 
annual  varieties  with  me  are  Vanguard  and 
Improved  Marguerite,  which  produces  flowers 
equal  to  any  tree  Carnation  I  have  seen,  and 
also  has  one  great  advantage  over  most  of  the 
perpetual  varieties,  in  that  the  blooms  arc 
sweei  lv  scented.     //.    Tulhit. 


Fig.  103. — conidiopiiores    and   conidia   of   alternaria   pomicola. 


neglected,  since  tlio  fungi  which  cause  disease 
in  fruit  tiTees  are  able  to  exist  in  dead  wood 
and  leaves,  decaying  fruit,  cankered  twigs  and 
branches,  and,  indeed,  in  untreated  wounds 
of  various   kinds. 

4.  Summer  spraying. — Since  ".spotting" 
originates  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  single 
spraying  with  a  one- half  per  cent.  Burgundy 
mixture,  to  take  place  during  early  July, 
should  prove  an  effective  direct  method  of  pre- 
venting "spotting." 

5.  Insect  control. — It  is  believed  that  the 
infection  of  Apples  is  brought  about  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  agency  of  mites  and  other 
small  insects.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to 
keep  insect  pests  well   under  control. 

6.  Store  sanitation. — The  store  room  should 
be  systematically  disinfected  and  fumigated 
with  the  object  of  killing  the  disease  organ- 
isms and  the  insect  carriers  of  disease  germs 
already    present   in    the  store. 

7.  Cold  storage. — Since  the  fungi  concerned 
in  "spotting"  grow  very  islowly  at  low  tem- 
peratures (0°C— 5°C),  some  system  of  cold 
storage,    combined    with    store  sanitation  is    re- 

(oonimiendedi.  This  is  very  necessary  wnere 
Apples  subject  to  "  spotting"  are  stored  after 
gathering  from  trees  not  previously  sprayed. 
A.  S.  Nome  and  E.  V.  Home,  Dept.  of  Plant 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and    Technology. 


spotting,  changing  to  rose  towards  the  margin. 
The  broad  petals  are  yellow,  tinged  with  rose 
and  spotted  with  purple.  The  lip  is  fleshy  in 
substance  and  produced  inside  out,  the  opening 
of  the  cup  being  beneath  instead  of  above  as 
in  the  normal  form.  The  staminode  is  cleft  and 
inverted,  the  anther  being  on  the  upper  side. 
The  lower  sepals  are  enlarged  and  distinctly 
divided — whitish-green,  spotted  with  purple. 
The  abnormal  character  of  the  lip,  which  is  pro- 
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KOMTJLEAS. 

Few  people  seem  to  know  the  Romuleas, 
little  Crocus-like  bulbous  plants  'il.h.  southern 
lands  which  do  not  care  much  for  the  asperities 
of  our  more  northern  districts,  but  are  happier 
in  the  south  ami  flower  more  freely  there. 
They  bloom  in  spring,  and  the  flowers  are 
.mostly  of  a  delightful  violet-blue  or  lilac 
rnlour.  A  good  clump  is  very  beautiful  with 
its  •numerous  Crocus-like -flowers  open  to  I  lie 
sun  and  looking  well  with  the  grassy  leaves. 
The  plant  delights  in  dry  soil  and  a  sunny 
place,  and  in    some  gardens,    such  as    my    own. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Fill.    104.— AERIAL   CON1DIA     OF    ALTERNARIA     POMICOLA  J      HIGHLY     MAGNIFIED. 


CYMBIDIUM     ORION     VAR.     ROSEUM. 

Mr.  W.  10.  Walker,  gardener  io  G.  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  Esq.,  Northside,  Leigh  Woods, 
Clifton,  sends  a  fine  rose-coloured  form  of  the 
cross  between  Cynrbidium  Doris  and  C.  eiy- 
throstylum,  and  remarks  that  although  'I  c 
batch  has  varied  much  in  whits  and  yellow 
tints,  this  is  the  first  rose  form.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  also  striped  with  rosy-lilac,  and 


Lably  only  temporary,  detracts  from  flic  beauty 
of  the  flower,  which,  when  perfect,  would  be  a 
Very  showy  hybrid.     The  parentage  is  not  given. 

LAEL.IO  CATTLEYA  LUMINOSA  SUPERBA. 
A  grand,  four-flowered  inflorescence  "i  this 
showy  cross  between  a  yellow-petaUed  Laeiia 
tenebrosa  and  Oattleya  Dowiana  aurea  is  sent 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham. 
It  is  the  largest  and  brightest  in  colour  of  any 


seems  to  bo  happier  in  a  moraine  than  in  a 
border  oi  rock  garden.  1  agree  with  Mr. 
Reginald  Farrer  in  Ins  opinion  that  R.  Bulbo- 
oodiuan  (uoi  bulbocorioides,  which  is  yellow 
ami  green)  is  the  best,  li  is  violet-blue,  or 
briglii  lilac  with  a  yellow  throat.  1  have  also 
grown  If.  t'oluliinae.  which  has  pale  lilac 
dowers,  and  is  not  nearly  so  good;  R.  Reuuienii 
and  R.  Candida,  None  of  these  appends  to  me 
so   much  as   K.   Bulbooodium.     S.    Arnott. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


DEMONSTRATION  PLOTS. 


SELECTION  OF  THE    BEST   SWEET   PEAS. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  gives  the  following  varieties  as 
an  up-to-date  selection.  The  asterisk  indicates 
the  variety  which  the  Floral  Committee  con- 
sider the  best  in  each  of  the  colour  classes. 
Two  asterisks  indicate  a  variety  of  special  value 
for    cultivation    under    glass. 

Bicolor  (light).— 'Doth  (A.M.,  1915),  Mrs. 
Cuthbertson  and  Sparkler. 

Bicolor   (dark). — *Adelaide    and  Marks    Tey. 

Blue  (light).— Margaret  Fife  (A.M.  1915), 
*Mrs.  Tom  Jones  and  Princess  Mary. 

Blue  (dark). — 'Commander  Godsall,  Jack 
Cornwell,  V.C.,   and  Lord  Nelson  Spencer. 

Blush  (pink). — Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  (A.M., 
1905)   and    "Valentine. 

Blush   (lilac). — Agricola    and  *Elegance. 

Carmine—  *John    Ingman    (F.C.C..   1904). 

Cerise  (2>ale). — **Doris,  Hope  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Bishop. 

Cerise  (deep). — Brilliant,  Fiery  Cross  (Silver 
Medal,  1915)  and   *Royal    Salute. 

Cerise  {scarlet). — Alex  Malcolm  and  **Royal 
Scot. 

Cream,  Buff  and  Ivory. — Cream  (Dobbie's), 
**  Felton's  Cream   and  Ivorine. 

Cream  Pink  (pale). — *Mrs.  A.  Hitchcock  and 
Giant  Attraction. 

Cream  Pink  (deep). — Edith  Gavell,  Market 
Pink   and   **Picture 

Crimson. — *Charity  and  Sunproof  Crimson. 

Fancy. — Prince  George  and  "Magic. 

Flushed. — Mrs.  J.  Balmer  (rose  on  cream 
ground),  *Mrs.  J.  T.  Wakefield  and  Selina  (deep 
rose  on   cream  ground). 

Lavender. — Austin  Frederick,  Gladys  and 
**R.  F.  Felton  (A.M..  1912;  S.M.,  1913). 

Lavender  (pale). — "Victory  (Bolton's),  (A.M., 
1915).  Lavender  (King's)  and  Lavender 
(Unwin's). 

Lilac. — Dorothy,  Italia  and  **Mascotts  Helio. 

Marhled  and  Watered. — "Birdbrook.  Helen 
Pierce  Spencer  and  May  Campbell  (A.M.,  1911). 

Maroon,  (red). — Hawlmark  Maroon,  Maroon 
(Dobbie's)   and   'Splendour. 

Maroon    (dark). — King  Manoel  and   "Warrior. 

Mauve. — **King  Mauve,  Lady  Eveline  and 
Queen  of  Norway. 

Orange. — Golden  Glory,  Orange  (Dobbie's)  and 
"Tangerine. 

Orange  (pink).— **Edrom  Beauty,  John 
Porter  and  King  Alfred. 

Orange  (scarlet). — May  Unwin,  "The  Presi- 
dent  and  Thos.   Stevenson    (F.C.C.,  1911). 

Picotee  Edged  (cream,  ground). — Cherub,  "Jean 
Ireland  (F.C.C.  1915)  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bread- 
more. 

I'icnire  Edged  (while  ground). — *Annie  Ire- 
land and   I'.lsie    Herbert    (A.M.,   1906). 

Pink  (/ra/e).— "Daisy  Bud,  Elfrida  Pearson 
and   Mavis. 

Pink  (*</>).- **Hawlmark  Pink,  Hebe  and 
Pink  (Unwin's). 

Purple.— Le  Mahdi,  *Roval  Purple  (A.M., 
1914)    and  Royalty. 

Pose. — Old  Rose,   *Rosabelle  and   Verdun. 

Salmon  .—"Barbara  (F.C.C,  1911),  Liberty 
and  Melba. 

Salmon  (pink).—  "Lady  Miller  (A.M.,  1912) 
and  Surprise. 

Scarlet.—  "Hawlmark  Scarlet,  Mascott's 
Scarlet   and  Scarlet    (Dobbie's). 

Striped  and  Flaked.—  Loyalty.  Phvllis  and 
"Senator  Spencer. 

White. — "Edna.  May.  Improved,  King  White 
(A.M..    1912)  and  Nora    TJnwm. 

White  (tinted). — These  are  dark-seeded  varie- 
ties.— "Constance  Hinton   and   Miss   Burnie. 

SALVIA  OLIGINOSA, 

In  the  herbaceous  ground  ai  Kew  a  large 
plant  of  this  Brazilian  Sage  has  been  in  flower 
for  fully  three  months.  Growing  five  or  six  feet 
in  height,  it  is  freely  clothed  with  rich,  sky- 
blue  flowers,  elegantly  disposed  on  twiggy 
stems.  Its  behaviour  during  this  showery 
season  suggests  that  the  plant  is  a  lover  of 
moisture.      A.  0. 


It  is  always  wise,  when  embarking  on  sonic 
new  programme,  to  consider  the  methods 
adopted  by  other  people,  and  to  adopt  some  of 
those  which  have  produced  giood  results. 
Fur  this  purpose,  we  may  rightly  consider  the 
progress  made  in  Denmark  with  the  advance- 
ment of  certain  agricultural  crops.  For  in- 
stance, the  returns  of  statistics  for  Denmark 
show  that  the  increase  in  yield  of  Mangolds  was 
raised  from  16  tons  per  acre  in  1895  to  21 
tons  per  acre  in  1913.  In  England  the  average 
has  remained  steady  at  about  18  tons  per  acre. 
With  this  increase  in  yield  the  acreage  in  Den- 
mark has  also  increased  from  95,000  acres  to 
678,000  acres,  so  that,  relatively  speaking,  the 
increase  is  enormous.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  development  with  other 
root  crops,  such  as  Potatos,  Carro'rs,  and 
Turnips.  To  take  another  instance,  the  yield  of 
Wheat  rose  from  31  bushels  per  acre  in  1879  to 
43  bushels  per  acre  in  1913,  whereas  the  yield 
in  England  has  remained  at  311  bushels  per 
acre  for  many  years.  Other  cereal  crops  in 
Denmark  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  same 
progress. 

In  the  production  of  grasses,  the  Danish 
records  provide  a  fascinating  study.  From 
1895  to  1906  the  annual  import  of  grass  seed 
to  Denmark  was  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
9,000  tons,  and  when  it  is  realised  that  the 
value  of  these  seeds  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  £2  per  cwt.,  their  financial  impor- 
tance to  the  country  will  be  readily  admitted. 
The  total  area  devoted   to  the   seed    culture  of 

grasses  in   Denmark   in   1907    was  only    10. 

acres,  hut  In-  1919  we  find  that  78,000  acres 
were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  import  any  grass  seed  at 
all,  and  that  a  large  export  trade  had  been  es- 
tablished. So  seriously  have  the  Dane-  taken 
up  this  matter  that  seed  growers  in  this 
country  are  becoming  alarmed  for  the  home  in- 
dustry- 

When  we  come  to  analyse  the  reasons  lor  the 
development  of  certain  agricultural  crop-  in 
Denmark,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  trials 
have  been  carried  out  for  Wheat,  and  trials  on 
an  exceedingly  large  scale  for  both  the  Mangold 
crop  and  the  Clover  and  grasses  crops.  Having 
experience  of  the  trials  carried  out  there,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  trials  and 
Demonstration  Plots  have  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  development  of  these  crops. 
Practically  no  trials  have  in  the  past 
been  carried  out  there  for  Barlevs,  Oats,  Tur- 
nips, Potatos,  and  similar  crops,  and  no  develop- 
ment of  these  has  been  recorded.  From  such 
results  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  laying  down 
of  Demonstration  Plots  is  a  sound  financial  in- 
vestment for  any  country. 

The  Method  of  Trials  in  Denmark. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  way  in 
which  trials  are  carried  out  in  Denmark,  si. 
thai  we  can.  tn  -Miii'  extent,  model  our  system 
on  theirs,  making  certain  modifications  to  meet 
our  somewhat  changed  conditions.  Denmark 
has  six  experimental  stations  which  carry  out  a 
•  -I  tain  number  of  investigations  of  manuring, 
trials  of  varieties,  and  strains  of  each  variety, 
to  determine  facts  for  demonstration  through- 
out the  country.  As  soon  as  the  expenmenral 
stations  have  decided  on  these  particular  facts, 
attempts  are  made  to  bring  them  to  public 
notice  by  establishing  Demonstration  Plots  all 
over  Denmark.  These  plots  are  really  estab- 
lished by  the  Farmers'  Associations  themselves 
who,  in  every  district,  set  up  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose.  The  Committee  appoint  a  man  to 
be  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  plots, 
but  the  farmer  provides  the  land  and  the  labour. 
Half  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  other  half  is  paid  by  the  State, 
and  I  think  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Danish  farmer  that  he  helps  directly  with  finan- 
cial aid  in  this  way.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  plots  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


For  the   year   1S95  there   were  121  Plots. 

1896       „  „  880 

1901       ,,  „  4,390      ,. 

1906       „  ,,       10,717 

1915       ,,  ,,       12,234 

The  guiding  principle  underlying  all  these 
plots  was  that  their  intention  was  to  serve 
merely  as  a  guide  to  farmers,  and  they  dealt 
with  such  subjects  as  the  best  mixture  of  man- 
ures, variety  test  of  roots,  Clovers,  grasses  and 
Wheat,  to  demonstrate  the  best  kind  of  crop  to 
grow  in  any  district;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
farmers  have  derived  knowledge,  and  put  it  into 
practice  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  way : — 
At  the  time  the  trials  were  commenced  some 
twenty  or  so  varieties  of  Mangolds  were  grown 
in  Denmark,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly 
watery  and  poor  in  dry  matter.  These  were 
reduced  so  that  no  more  than  five  or  six  strains 
of  Mangolds,  all  of  -which  are  exceedingly  rich 
hi  dry  matter,  are  cultivated  throughout  the 
whole  of  Denmark. 

For  manures,  I  can  best  indicate  the  influence 
of  the  trials  as  affecting  the  continued  and  in- 
creased use  of  artificial  manures  by  the  Danish 
farmer.  During  the  year  1900,  three  million 
kroners  worth  of  artificials  were  imported,  and 
the  amount  had  risen  in  1914  to  over  22  mil- 
lion kroners  worth. 

Demonstration  Plots  at  Home. 

A  study  of  our  conditions  will  show  that  we 
can  proceed  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  Re- 
search and  investigation  work  in  this  country 
are  carried  out  by  Research  Stations  und  the 
1  l'Gvmcial  Colleges,  and  we  have  asked  County 
Committees  to  set  up  Demonstration  Plots 
which  would  demonstrate  certain  established 
principles  and  facts. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  establishing  of 
such  a  plot  is  a  suitable  situation,  from  which 
it  would  follow  that  the  plot  must  be  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  industry  for  the  benefit  ol 
which  the  plot  is  to  be  established.  If  possible, 
the  plot  should  be  situated  quite  near  the  main 
road  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  passers- 
by,  and  as  near  to  a  railway  station  a-  possible. 
The  land  should  be  typical  of  that  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Demonstration  Plots  would  principally  ileal 
with  two  kinds  of  culture: — (1)  Fruit  Growing; 
i-J'  Vegetable  Growing. 

Both    should  demonstrate  the   iniportan if 

variety  trials,  showing  the  good  points  of  1 1 e w 
aiiil  improved  varieties,  and  the  bad  points  of 
other  varieties,  which  even  now  are  commonly 
grown.  In  fruit  culture  there  is  the  necessity 
of  demonstrating  to  fruit  growers  the  influence 
of  the  stock  on  tin-  .scion  which  is  grafted  on  to 
it.  The  subject  is  not  fully  understood  even 
now,  but  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Hatton's  work 
we  can  safely  say  that  certain  stocks  are  more 
suitable  for  some  varieties  than  others,  and 
that  some  varieties  would  'be  of  no  economic 
importance  if  grafted  on  unsuitable  stocks. 
Economic  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
and  the  different  systems  of  manuring 
must  all  receive  attention,  for  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  connection.  According  to  Bickham.  we 
have  to  manure  fruit  trees  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered,  to  feed  the  fruit  buds  to  produce 
a  crop  in  the  following  year. 

The  Demonstration  Plots  must  also  show  to 
growers  the  importance  of  adopting  hygienic 
methods  for  controlling  diseases  and  pests  of 
many  descriptions. 

ACCOUNTS      RESULTS      OF      75      DANISH 
FARMS    FOR    THE    YEAR    1916-1917. 


*  An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Taylor,  Deputv. 
Controller  of  Horticulture,  at  the  Conference  on  Horti- 
cultural Education  held  at  Wye  College  September 
1920.  '  .' ■     " 
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75 

3284 

1082 

777 

304 
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WANTED,    A 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOK- 
SELLER. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


Ever  since  I  started  collecting  gardening  and 
botanical  books,  I  have  realised  what  a  great 
need  there  is  in  London  for  a  really  high-class 
new  and  second-hand  bookshop  where  a 
speciality  is  made  of  botanical  and  horticultural 
works  only.  There  are  hundreds  of  booksellers 
in  London  to-day  and  hundreds  more  throughout 
the  country,  yet  not  one  set  up  as  a  specialist 
in  books  for  garden  and  flower  lovers.  I  have 
searched  London  and  many  provincial  towns  and 
cities,  but  though  I  have  found  quite  a  number 
of  booksellers  who  stock  both  new  and  second- 
hand books  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned,  they  do 
not  stock  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and, 
incidentally,  they  always  stock  books  that 
collectors  like  myself  rarely  require.  But,  surely, 
with  the  thousands  of  garden  lovers  now  exist- 
ing, some  firm  should  cater  for  their  needs.  It  is 
certainly  time  this  was  done. 

Quite  ordinary  works  out  of  print  for  a  few 
years  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  Take, 
for  instance,  Watson's  Cactus  Culture,  pub- 
lished originally  as  5s.  ;  I  had  to  advertise  a 
dozen  times  before  I  could  get  a  copy.  In  the 
case  of  Bunyard's  Fruit  Garden,  I  am  adver- 
tising for  the  twenty-fourth  time  this  week, 
and  am  almost  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  a  copy, 
much  less  adding  one  to  my  library. 

I  certainly  think  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
someone  to  open  a  shop  in  London  where  one 
could  always  be  certain  of  getting  complete  sets 
of  such  works  as  Wright's  Fruit  Groivers'  Guide 
(6  vols.),  Lowe's  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic 
(8  vols),  complete  bound  sets  of  each  of  the 
chief  gardening  papers,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Advertising  for 
such  works  is  a  hopeless  proceeding — I  have  tried 
it  constantly  and  speak  from  bitter  experience. 

In  the  case  of  older  works,  icollectors  have 
colossal  difficulties.  Take,  for  instance,  a  book 
such  as  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual;  I  advertised  for 
this  twenty  times  without  success,  and  when 
in  Norwich,  recently  I  picked  up  a  copy  for  2s. 
when  I  would  have  willingly  have  paid  £1  or 
more  had  this  price  been  asked !  In  the  case  of 
Scott's  Orchardist  no  fewer  than  sixteen  adver- 
tisements were  necessary  before  I  secured  a  copy, 
while  in  the  case  of  Twining's  Illustrations  to 
the  Natural  Orders  of  Plants — a  two-volume 
work,  with  coloured  plates — I  had  to  advertise 
eight  times  before  I  obtained  a  suitable  copy. 

As  a  book  collector,  I  strongly  object  to 
advertising  my  requirements,  but  if  there  is  no 
bookseller  with  real  knowledge  of  the  value  *f 
horticultural  works  to  do  it  for  me,  I  have  no 
choice.  Everyone  offers  to  adveriise  for  me,  of 
course,  but  after  a  few  experiences  like  the 
following,  I  find  I  can  do  better  by  advertising 
myself : — 

The  first  case  was  the  well-known  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  long  since  out  of  print 
I  let  some  one  advertise  for  this  and  he  reported 
in  due  course  "  a  fine  copy  in  original  binding 
20  guineas."  This  work  is  worth,  at  the  very 
most,  nine  guineas  a  set,  and  copies  can  be  had 
for  less  from  time  to  time.  The  second  one  was 
Holme's  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,  a  work  'n 
several  volumes,  worth  about  5s.  6d.  a  volume- 
postage,  of  course,  extra.  I  have  had  this  work 
offered  to  n,e  several  times  by  folks  who  have 
advertised  for  it  for  me,  for  12s.  and  15s  a, 
volume!  Much  the  same  holds  gcod  for  Cassell's 
lopular  Gardening.  Copies  of  this  in  the 
original  binding  were  offered  me  at  £6  the  set 
of  four  volumes,  when  30s.  a  set  is  considered 
very  dear  by  those  who  know. 

These  few  instances  will  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  no  place  for  a  trader  who  does  not  know 
something  of  the  real  value  of  the  horticultural 
and  botanical  books  he  wants  to  sell.  But  there 
is  a  place  for  an  energetic  man  with  a  real  know- 
ledge of  modern  and  the  older  horticultural 
books.  He  will  make  money;  he  cannot  fail  to  do 
so,  for  collectors  will  hail  his  advent  with  accla- 
mation. I  hope  I  may  live  to  meet  such  a  man 
Ho  is  sure  of  my  custom,  which  I  do  not  think 
he  will  despise.  Collectors  everywhere  are 
waiting  for  such  a  one.     A  Book  Collector 


{Continued  from  page  207) 
Herefordshire. — We     experienced     general 
bad      weather      at      blossoming        tunc,       and 
the     fruit     buds     ripened     badly     last     season, 
consequently    the     crops     are      poor.  Plums 

had  a  severe  attack  of  aphis,  causing  Loss 
of  much  of  such  fruit  as  had  set.  With  regard 
to  this  pest,  I  noted  a  considerable  resistance  in 
Jefferson ;  very  bad  effects  on  Gages  and  Dam- 
sons; and  medium'  effects  on  Pershore  Egg. 
Monilia  (brown  rot)  is  very  prevalent  on  Plum 
trees.  Anthonoinus  is  very  prevalent  on  Apples; 
we  had  a  bad  set  of  these  fruits  from  weather 
causes,  and  further  loss  from  aphis  attack. 
AVhite  mildew  was  also  bad.  Pears  set  badly. 
There  is  not  very  much  midge,  but  a  good  deal 
of  Venturia  and  leaf  blister  mite.  Red  Currants 
were  a  moderate  crop.  Black  Currants  (free 
from  big  bud)  fair.  Gooseberries  were  moderate 
to  fair  (not  very  much  sawfly,  but  more  Abraxus 
grossalariata  attack  than  usual).  Raspberries  and 
Loganberries  fair;  the  former  suffered  through 
poor  cane  growth  of  last  year. — H.  E.  Durham, 
Hereford. 

—  Apple  trees  were  badly  attacked  by 
aphis  and  cast  a  good  deal  of  crop  in  conse- 
quence. Pears  are  a  very  light  crop,  but  the  fiuit 
is  clean  and  good.  Plums  are  healthy  and  the 
trees  clean.  Strawberries  gave  promise  of  a 
full  crop  but  the  wet  weather  spoilt  them. 
Apples  crapping  best  are  Adams's  Pearniain, 
Wealthy,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Seaton  House,  Tyler's 
Kernel,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  diaries  Ross,  Loddington  and  Warner's 
King.  The  following  varieties  of  Plums  gave 
good  crops: — Victoria,  Mitchelson's,  Monarch. 
Pershore,  Jefferson,  Denniston's  Superb, 
Guthrie's  Late  Green  Gage,  Bryanston  Green 
Gage,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Belgian  Purple.  The 
soil  is  a  red,  sandy  loam. — Thomas  Spencer, 
Goodrich   Court,  Boss. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The   Editors    do  not    hold  themselves    responsible   for  • 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Rural  Education. — Some  time  ago  Sir  Alfred 
Davies  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  an  Experiment  in  Rural  Secondary  Educa- 
tion at  Welshpool  County  School  for  Boys.  In 
an  introduction  Sir  Alfred  says  :  "  It  is  claimed 
that  the  experiment  proved  that  a  strong  bias 
towards  the  industries  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  school  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  course  of 
general  education  are  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  helpful  to.  each  other.  ...  It  was  felt  that 
Intermediate  Schools  in  Wales,  whether  situated 
in  country  districts  or  in  seaports,  in  mining  or 
in  manufacturing  districts,  tended  to  become 
schools  of  one  pattern  only,  and  the  Board  were 
glad  to  assist  an  experiment  in  adapting  the 
school  curriculum  to  the  surroundings  within 
which  the  boys  lived."  I  am  sure  such  a 
course  can  be  made  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  especially  now  that  boys 
are  required  to  remain  at  school  till  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  all  boys  should  be  helped  by  their 
training  to  fill  the  sphere  in  life  they  are  likely 
to  occupy.  In  the  immediate  past  things  have 
been  too  often  arranged  as  if  all  boys  were 
going  up  to  a  university.  It  is  only  the  "  lads 
o'  pairts  "  that  should  be  so  encouraged;  all 
the  others  would  be  infinitely  happier  working 
with  their  hands.  In  this  connection  I  quote 
what  Professor  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, said  in  opening  his  class  of  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economy.  He  declared  "  that  the 
strenuous  opposition  to  recent  educational  legis- 
lation which  had  developed  among  educational 
authorities,  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  edu- 
cational progress  in  spite  of  an  enormously 
increased  expenditure,  had  fully  justified  his 
declared  opposition  to  the  system  of  education 
which   neglected  the  practical   side  of   a  child's 


development,  and  failed  to  fit  the  individual  for 
the  business  of  life."  He  reasserted  that  for  85 
per  cent,  of  the  population  the  business  of  life 
involves  hand  labour,  and  that  the  successful 
school  system  of  the  future  must  include  manual 
training,  which  had  hitherto  been  ignored  in 
favour  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  monopolise  on 
literary  lines.  "  Only  limited  numbers  of  children 
were  capable  of  taking  advantage  .if  their  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  the  "time  was  spent 
by  the  others  mainly  in  trifling  and  putting  in 
time  doing  nothing."  The  enormous  success  of 
handicraft  in  wood  and  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment were  striking,  if  limited,  examples  of  the 
success  of  the  system  that  he  advocated,  which 
included  the  occupation  of  all  healthy  children 
deficient  in  literary  capacity,  for  a  few  hours 
daily,  in  the  commercial  work  of  the  country, 
under  a  well-conceived  and  well-regulated 
method  of  paid  employment.  He  declared  that 
"  the  conspicuous  merit  which  ordinary  useful 
work  has  over  all  spurious  imitations  was  seen 
m  the  human  interest  engendered  and  the  edu- 
cational and  healthful  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced." In  the  Welshpool  School,  where  half 
of  the  boys  are  sons  of  farmers,  it  was  right 
that  a  rural  bias  should  be  the  bias  adopted 
and  at  first  the  instruction  consisted  mainly  of 
specially  useful  and  applied  points  in  A°ri- 
cultural    Chemistry,    with    farm  visits   for   obser- 

I«£w-  fr'V\etC-  A  Sch°o1  Sarden  was  also 
established.  Botany  was  introduced,  and  ele- 
mentary biology  later,  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  introduction  of  the  rural  trend  in  the 
various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  has  not  inter- 

ered  in  the  least  with  the  success,  examina- 
tional  or  intrinsic,  of  pupils  of  the  more  aca- 
demic type  in  the  school.  This  is  proved  by 
the  results  m  recent  years  of  the  Higher  Certifi 

ate  and  other  examinations.  We  want  to  get 
back  if  we  can  to  the  ideals  which  were  held 
looked'  Whe"  the  lak0»>'  of  one's  hands  was 
looked  on  with  pnde  and  pleasure,  and  such 
educational  schemes  as  have  been  'adopted  at 
Welshpool  are  steps  in  the  right  direction  and 
ought  o  meet  with  support  and  encouragement 
from  all  m  public  life.  W.  Cuthbertson 
Potato       Arran       Comrade—Amongst       new 

2^  Po«?«  Arran  Comrade  is  of  dis 
tnictly  good  promise  as  a  second  early  or  m.d- 
season  variety.  ln  a  very  light  soil  the  haulm 
grew  about  18  in.  high  and  was  quite  busliv  or 
spreading,  thus  covering  the  ground.  '  The 
tubers  were  of  good  average  size,  round  and 
"lute  with  shallow  eyes.  The  flesh  is  white 
mealy  and  of  good  flavour.  The  resultant  crop 
was  at  the  rate  of  13  tons  5  cwt.  80  lb  to  t  lie 
acre,  but  doubtless  this  would  be  much  higher 
in  good  soil  and  under  fuller  exposure,  for  it 
was  shaded  all  the  afternoon  by  a  tall  and 
strong  growing  variety  alongside  of  it.  As  this 
variety  is  immune  to  wart  disease  it  will  help  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  immune,  heavv-bearino- 
early  sorts.     J.  F. 

White  Fly  on  Tomatos.— The  pest  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  in 
many  cases  threatens  to  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Tomatos.  Cyaniding  is  a  good  remedy 
where  it  can  be  adopted,  but  the  market  grower 
who  has  an  acre  or  more  of  Tomatos  in  glass 
houses  is  in  many  instances  prevented  from 
cyaniding  effectually,  owing  t..  leakage  where 
houses  rtre  out  of  repair,  and  the  danger  of 
placing  cyanide  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
workers.  I  have  lately  had  to  make  inquiries 
about  this  crop  in  Surrey,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  one  large  grower— Mr.  W.  Moon,  Ches- 
sington  Nurseries,  Surbiton— had  found  it  pos- 
sible to  control  this  pest  by  spraying;  :i  Belgian 
friend  recommended  him  to  try  an  insecticide 
called  Flora,  which  has  been  invented  and 
successfully  used  in  Belgium.  This  is  sprayed 
over  the  plants,  from  planting  time,  at  regular 
intervals  of  one  month,  at  a  strength  of  1  part 
in  100  parts  of  soft  water.  The  results  in 
Mr.  Moon's  case  were  quite  successful;  his 
plants  were  all  carrying  good,  clean  crops  when 
I  saw  them  a  short  time  ago,  and  were  quite 
different  lo  those  of  last  season,  when  they 
were  badly  attacked  bv  white  fly,  II'.  //. 
Divers,    V.M.H. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific    Committee. 

October  5. — Present :  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (in  the  chair),  Hales,  Oclell,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Cuthbertson,  Eraser,  Worsley  anil  Chit- 
tenden   (hon.  sec). 

Eleutherococcus  flenryi.— Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt 
sent  fruiting  branches  of  this  interesting 
Chinese  Araliad  from  his  nursery  at  Wood- 
bridge. 

Various  plant?. — Mr.  Elwes  showed  flower- 
ing plants  of  Caliphruria  subedentata  for 
comparison  with  the  supposed  hybrid  Uroeoch- 
aris  Clibronii,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance; Rhynohaiithera  latifolia ;  Hedychium 
yunnanense  (a  very  sweet  scented  species) ;  H. 
Greenii,  which  is  identical  with  H.  Elwesii ; 
and  Tricyrtis   snbhirtella. 

Germination  of  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii.— Mr. 
Sidney  Morris  had  been  experimenting  witli 
seed  of  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: — 

Dates  of   sowing     Lonicera      Hildebrandtii— 

First  sowing,  December  IT,  1919,  in  sandy 
loam,  in  heat  (12  seeds);  no  germination. 

Second  sowing,  December  29,  1919,  similar 
compost,  but  under  cooler  conditions  .  (12 
seeds) ;  no  germination. 

Third  sowing,  January  11.  1920;  the  seeds 
were  sown  with  the  pulp  attached,  in  heat. 
in  similar  compost  (12  seeds) ;  the  seeds  were 
noticed  to  decay  much  quicker;  no  germina- 
tion. 

Fourth  sowing,  January  20,  1920;  the  seeds 
.  were  exposed  for  a  short  period  after  being 
removed  from  the  ovary,  and  placed  in  pro- 
pagating frames  (12  seeds);  no  germination. 

Fifth°sowing,  February  10,  1920;  the  seeds 
were  cleaned,  taken  from  the  plant  in  No- 
vember, 1919,  and  kept  in  store  till  sowing 
time;  they  were  very  much  shrivelled,  and 
sown  in  pure  sand  (12  seeds);  no  germina- 
tion. 

Sixth  sowing.  February  25.  1920;  the  seeds 
were  taken  from  the  plant,  at  pruning  time, 
when  the  capsules  were  very  dry;  sown  in 
brisk  heat,  by  placing  the  seed  pan  on  the 
hot- water   pipes;    no   germination. 

Seventh  sowing,  September_  lfi.  1920  (12 
seeds) ;  the  seeds  were  from  this  season's  crop. 
taken  from  the  plant,  cleaned  and  sown  the 
same  day  in  sandy  loam,  and  placed  in  heat; 
on  the  fourth  day  one  radicle  was  ascending; 
the  others  appeared  above  the  soil  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1920;  five  germinated  on  Septem- 
ber. 29.  1920. 

Eighth  sowing.  September  25,  1920  (20 
seeds)  ;  this  sowing  was  made  direct  from  the 
plant,  placed  in  heat,  and  seeds  are  now  ger- 
minating (October  3,  1920).  These  two  last 
sowings  were  of  green  seeds  removed  from  the 
capsule. 


WEST     MIDLANDS     COMMERCIAL     FRUIT 
SHOW. 

The  keen  interest  in  fruit  growing,  which 
has  been  so  pronouncedly  expressed  since 
3  914.  may  be  seen  reflected  in  the  various 
fruit  exhibitions  which  have  been  and  are  being 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Kent  holds  a  fruit  show, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  industry  in 
that  county,  but  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  now 
the  West  Midlands,  also  have  their  county 
fruit  exhibitions  and  displays.  That  of  the 
West  Midlands  Association  took  place  at 
Worcester  on   the  12th,  13th  and  14th   inst. 

It  is  fitting  that  Worcester  should  bo  selected 
as  the  first  place  for  the  holding  of  this  show, 
for  it  was  from  this  city  that  Apple  Worcester 
Pearmain  was  distributed,  in  1S73.  by  the  late 
firm  of  Richard  Smith  and  Co..  who  are  reported 
In  have  paid  20s.  each  fur  five  grafts  for  what 
was  said  to  bo  a  seedling  from  Devonshire 
Quarrenden. 

Despite  a  bad  fruit  year,  it  is  not  to  bo  won- 
dered    at      that      under    the     enthusiastic     and 


capable  management  of  such  an  executive  as 
Mr.  F.  Paget  Norbury  (the  chairman  of  the 
Association),  Mr.  A.  Whiting  (whose  father, 
the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Whiting,  used  to  put  up 
such  magnificent  exhibitions  from  Dargate, 
Faversham,  at  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Show),  and 
M  i'.  R.  C.  Crant  (agricultural  organiser  and 
advisor  for  Worcestershire),  that  on  this  occa- 
sion a  grand  lot  of  fruit  was  forthcoming. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  F.  Paget  Norbury,  they 
"have  in  Worcestershire  an  Apple  which  will 
export  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than  any 
foreign  Apple  sent  to  England,"  and,  of  course, 
the  statement  is  no  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
as  for  some  years  Worcester  Pearmain  has  been 
sent  from  this  country  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  although  Great  Britain  has  not  yet 
a  surplus  supply  of  Apples  to  export  in  quan- 
tity to  such  countries  as  South  America,  and  even 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which,  although 
Apple-producing  countries,  have  their  seasons 
when  Apples  are  unobtainable,  fruits  would  be 
very  acceptable  there  if  available  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

What  the  English  grower  is  only  just  com- 
mencing to  grasp,  however,  is  the  need  for 
hotter  packing  and  the  standardising  of  style 
of  packages.  It  is  only  the  hard-fleshed,  thick- 
skinned  type  of  Apple,  such  as  Worcester  Pear- 
main, which  will  stand  the  rough  handling 
accorded  by  pickers  and  packers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  schedule  was  mostly  restricted  to  com- 
mercial growers,  yet  no  private  grower  could 
visit  the  show  without  being  impressed  by  the 
varieties  exhibited.  Instead  of  on  plates,  the 
fruit  was  mostly  displayed  in  boxes,  tubs  and 
baskets,  ready  for  market.  The  Committee  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  a  number  of  cups 
ami    special     prizes    [for    competition. 

In  judging  fruit  exhibits,  the  following 
points  were  awarded:  Size,  25;  colour,  15; 
condition.  20:  uniformity  of  grading,  10; 
quality  of  pack,    20;      general   appearance.  10. 

Lord  Coventry,  in  performing  the  opening 
ceremony  at  noon  on  the  12th  inst.,  referred  to 
the  splendid  show  brought  together  in  a  year 
notorious  for  a  poor  crop  of  fruit.  The  only 
Plum  which  had  done  well  in  his  district  was 
the  Pershore  Plum.  which  belonged  to 
Worcestershire.  The  exhibition  was  of  edu- 
cational value  in  showing  how  fruit  should 
bo  packed,  and  neither  growers  nor  salesmen 
should  grudge  the  trifling  extra  cost  of  pack- 
ing material,  for  this  matter  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  returns  than  many  imagined. 
He  was  informed  that  in  Worcestershire  since- 
1912  there  had  been  an  increase  of  500  acres 
devoted    to  fruit    culture. 

After  the  opening  ceremony,  a  large  party 
proceeded  to  the  Masonic  Hall  to  lunch.  Mr. 
.1.  W.  Willis  Bund.  Worcester  C<\.  presid 
ing. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  show 
wore  the  exhibits  of  the  East  Mailing  Experi- 
mental Station,  showing  the  various  root  sys 
terns  of  Apple  stocks,  which  so  clearly  demon 
strate  the  importance  <»i  having  Apples  on  the 
best  varieties  of  Paradise  (Dwarfing)  stocks,  in 
order  to  secure  not  only  precocity  in  fruiting 
but  also  a  longer  life  in  Apples  on  such 
stocks,  for  important  as  it  is  to  secure  a  good 
dwarfing  stock,  unless  the  trees  are  only  re- 
quired as  "fillers"  for  temporary  work  while 
large  standards  on  free  stock  are  developing, 
orchards  may  be  planted  which  die  out  pre- 
maturely. 

Long  Ashton  Research  Station  had  many 
illustrations  of  Black  Currant  reversion,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  ex- 
amples of    Potato    diseases,    fruit    pests,    etc. 

The  Nicholls'  Challenge  Cup.  valued  at 
.£100.  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Francis  Nicholls 
and  Co..  Smithfield  Market,  Birmingham,  for 
the  best  two  exhibits  by  the  same  exhibitor! 
one  of  dessert,  the  other  of  culinary  Apples. 
The  cup  was  won  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  Pow 
and  Harding,  of  Newent,  for  a  grand  lot  of 
Worcester  Pearmain.  but  if  was  difficult  to 
say  which  of  their  culinary  varieties — Bram- 
lev's       Seedling       or       Newton      Wonder— was 


superior,    so    fine    were    the   examples    of    both 
sorts. 

In  all  some  nine  special  cups,  valued  at 
£250,  in  addition  to  ,£250  in  cash  prizes,  were 
awarded. 

The  winners  in  the  various  classes  were  as 
follow,  the  prizes  being  1st  <£3,  2nd  .£2,  3rd  .£1 
respectively: — Two  boxes  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  :  1st,  Mr.  F.  P.  Norbury,  Sherridge, 
near  Malvern;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Barton.  Hollesley 
Bay  Labour  Colony,  Suffolk;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Whippen,    Hownhall,   Ross. 

Six  boxes  of  Worcester  Pearmain  :  1,  Mr.  P. 
Norbury;  2nd.  Mr.  H.  Barton;  3rd,  Mr.  H. 
S.    Bickham.    Hilltop    Fruit    Farm,   Ledbury. 

Six  boxes  of  any  other  dessert  Apple:  1st, 
Mr.  H.  Barton,  with  Jas.  Grieve  (packed 
upright);  2nd,  Mr.  F.  P.  Norbury,  with  Jas. 
Grieve  (packed  flat);  3rd,  Mr.  Norbury, 
Allington   Pippin. 

Other  varieties  shown  in  this  class  were 
Court    Pendii   Plat    and   Chas.    Ross. 

One  box  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  :  1st.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Whiffen,  Hownhall,  near  Ross;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wright,  Caradoc  Fruit  Farm, 
lioss:  3rd.  Messrs.  Gilbert  Pow  and  Hard- 
ing.   Glenbeth    Fruit.     Farm,     Newent 

Three  boxes  of  Worcester  Pearmain :  1st, 
Mr.  A.  IiL.  Gwtllim,  Swainshill,  near  Here- 
ford; 2nd.  Messrs.  Gilbert  Pow  and  Hard- 
ing; 3rd.  Mr.  H.  G.  Theyer,  Drockmoor, 
Winclicombe.  Glos. 

Three  boxes  of  Jas.  Grieve:  1st,  Messrs. 
McDougall     Bros..  Ltd..    Norrest.  Malvern. 

Throe  boxes  of  Blenheim  Pip/tin:  1st.  Mr 
H.  S.  Bickham  ;  2nd,  Mr.  B.  Bomford,  Har- 
ington  Lodge,   Evesham. 

Three  boxes  of  Dessert  Apples  (Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Blenheim  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  James  Grieve  excluded): 
1st.  Messrs.  White  and  Hall,  Harring- 
ton. Evesham,  with  King  of  the 
Pippins;  2nd,  Messrs.  Gilbert  Pow  and 
Harding,  with  Allington  Pippin;  3rd,  Messrs. 
T.  and  M.  Dixon.  Tardebigge,  Bromsgrove.  witli 
Chas.  Ross;  highly  commended.  Mr.  H.  S.  H 
Bickham.  with  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Three  boxes  of  Pears :  Mr.  B.  Bomford 
won  all  three  prizes  with  Fertility  (very  fine 
sample),  a  fine  Beurre  variety  (which  no  one 
could  name),  and  Catillac  respectively. 

A  new  dessert  Apple,  introduced  since  1900. 
season  January,  or  later:  A  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  only  competitor  for  Corona 
tion.  This  was  one  of  the  few  weak  classes, 
and  adverse  comments  were  passed  on  Corona 
tion    being  classed  as    "new." 

Three  bushels  of  cooking  Apples:  1st, 
Messrs.  White  and  Hall.  Hampton.  1  ve- 
shani,  with  Lane's  Prime  \lbert;  2nd.  Mr. 
Geo.  Jackson,  Glewstone  Fruit  Plantation, 
Ross,  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  .3rd,  Mr.  V 
Li..    Gwillim,    with    Stirling   Castle. 

Classes  13.  14.  15.  Hi.  17  were  for  similar 
varieties  in  half-bushel  and  barrels.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  prizewinners  (1st  prize  j!-1, 
2nd  .£3,  3rd  .£2):— 

Six  half-barrMs  of  .Bmmlev's  Feedling:  1st. 
Mr.  H.  Barton;  2nd.  Mr.  H.  W.  Travell: 
3rd,  Mr.  F.    P.   Norbury. 

Six  half  -  barrels  of  Newtcm  Wo-der: 
1st.  Mr  F.  P.  Norbury;  2nd.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Theyer:    3rd.  Messrs.  T.   and  M     Dixon. 

Six  half-barrels  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert: 
1st.  Mr.  E.  B.  Champernoone.  Park  Fruit 
Farm.  Truro:  2nd.  Mr.  F.  P.  NoRBURY;  3rd. 
Mr.  Geo.   Jackson. 

Classe-  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  were  for  similar 
varieties  in  three  half-barrels:  1st  prize  jE3, 
2nd   £2.  3rd  <£1. 

An  Association  JUxhilrit,  for  prizes  of  J25, 
.£3  and  «£2  respectively:  1st.  Evesham 
Market  Gardeners  and  Fruit  Growers,  two 
■bushels  each  Braniley's  Seedling,  Lord  Derby. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  King  of  the  Pippins; 
2nd,  Pershore  Fruit  Growers,  two  boxes  each 
of  Worcester  Pearmain.  James  Grieve,  two 
barrels  of  Newton  Wonder.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  Bromley's  Seedling,  Lord  Derby:  3rd.  ' 
National  Farmers'  Union  (Kidderminster 
Branch),  two  boxes  each  of  King  of  the  Pippins. 
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Newton  Wonder,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's 
King,    Bramley'g    Seedling,    Pitmaston    Duchess. 

There  were  also  classes  tor  bottled  fruit, 
and  for  fruit  growers'  sundries,  competitions 
for  fnut  packing,  etc. 

Among  non-competitive  exhibits  were  to  be 
noted  thre-3  seedling  Apples  from  Mr.  F. 
Stevens,  Sidmouth— Lloyd  George,  a  large  late- 
keeping  variety,  a  cross  between  King's  Acre 
Pippin  and  Bramley's  Seedling,  said  to  be  good 
for  either  kitchen  or  dessert  in  March;  Wal- 
brook  Pippin,  a  late-keeping  seedling  from 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  and  Guinea  Gold,  a 
flatfish,  yellow  variety,  of  no  apparent  merit. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Parsons,  Nurseries,  Worcester,  had 
a  fine  lot  of  Apples  in  which  his  new  varieties. 
Queen  Mary  and  Madresfield  Court,  were  pro- 
minent. While  the  former  is  somewhat  like 
American  Mother  in  appearance,  Mr.  Win. 
Crump  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  known 
the  Apple  from  'its  origin,  being  a  seedling 
from  Jas.  Grieve  and  Wm.  Crump.  Madres- 
field Court  is  more  in  the  way  of  Kibston  Pip- 
pin in  flavour,  but  a  better  grower.  Messrs. 
Seaeoook,  of  Chelmsford,  also  had  a  non- 
competitive exhibit,  in  which  the  variety  Mon- 
arch, like  a  large  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Welling- 
ton), and  Excelsior,  an  early  dessert  variety 
in  the  way  of  Lady   Sudeley,  were  prominent. 

On  the  second  day  there  were  two  confer- 
ences of  fruit  growers,  at  11  and  2  o'clock, 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit, 
Controller  of  Horticulture,  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Vinden.  Demonstrations  in  Fruit  Bottling 
were  given  each  evening  at  6.30.  The  fruit 
was  disposed  of  by  auction  on  the  third  day  of 
the  show. 


KENT  COMMERCIAL  FRUIT  SHOW. 

October  26,  27  and  28. — Notwithstanding  the 
shortage  of  Apples  this  season  there  was  a  very 
fine  display  of  packed  fruit  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Maidstone,  on  the  above  dates  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Kent  Commercial  Fruit 
Show.  This  exhibition  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  first-class  packing  and  grading,  and 
incidentally,  first-class  cultivation,  and  to  show 
the  public  that  British  growers  can  grow,  pack 
and  grade  fruit  as  well  as  growers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  An  inspection  of  the  exhibits 
served  to  show  that  the  majority  of  competitors 
have  little  to  learn,  consequently  the  rank  and 
file  who  do  not  exhibit  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so,  or,  at  least,  to  improve  their  methods. 

Tile  Kent  show  is  under  verv  able  manage- 
ment, and  Mr.  M.  T.  R.  Dunstan,  of  Wye 
College,  is  the  chairman  of  an  influential  com- 
mittee composed  chiefly  of  growers,  while  Mr.  W. 
Miskin,  of  Wye  College,  is  the  secretary,  with 
Mr.  G.  AlaltbV,  of  the  Fruit  Research  Station, 
Mailing,    assistant  secretary. 

The  official  luncheon  was  presided  over  by 
F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  Linton,  Maidstone, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  there  were  pre- 
sent at  this  function  Mr.  W.  Lobjoit  (Con- 
troller of  Horticulture).  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ridley  (Master  of  the 
Fruiterers'  Company),  and  many  other  im- 
portant horticulturists.  In  proposing  success 
to  the  Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show,  Mr.  Lob- 
joit said  that  there  would  always  be  rivalry 
between  home-grown  and  imported  Apples,  a 
rivalry  bound  to  be  intensified  as  time  pro- 
ceeds. He  considered  that  the  home  product 
did  not  enjoy  the  privileges  it  should  receive 
from  nearness  to  markets;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  imported  Apples  had  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  distance  from  market. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  Horticulture  section 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
production  and  improved  methods  of  market- 
ing, but  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  to  impose  its  will  in  this  direction. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  chief  matters 
needing  consideration  were — (1)  a.  standardised 
package;  (2)  reliability  of  sample,  with  honest 
and  regular  packing;  and  (3)  continuity  of 
supply,  which  meant  concentration  upon  the 
cultivation  of  a  comparatively  few  approved 
varieties.      Mr.    Lobjoit    urged  that    the   whole- 


sale and  retail  distributors,  as  well  as  growers, 
should  be  brought  together  by  the  Chamber  of 
Horticulture  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  re- 
gards a  standard  package,  standards  of  grading 
and  methods  of  pocking.  He  thought  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  might  help  in  the 
matter  by  providing  an  official  label  to  be 
issued!  to  all  growers'  associations  whose  mem- 
bers agreed  to  certain  conditions.  The  issue  of 
such  a  label  should  be  limited)  to  approved 
varieties  and  to  certain  standards  of  quality 
and)  package.  In  the  label,  with  its  Government 
stamp,  name  of  the  association,  variety  of 
fruit,  grade  and  quantity  of  contents,  and. 
possibly,  the  name  of  the  grower,  buyers  would 
have  a  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  package.  He  suggested  that  the 
various  associations  should  consider  the  use 
of  such  a  label  as  well  as  such  questions  as 
cancellation  of  the  label,  how  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints, and  arbitration.  He  concluded  by 
suggesting  that  if  the  trade  could  not  reach 
an  agreement  on  this  point,  in  face  of  the 
acknowledged  evils  existing,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  would  seek  powers  to  enforce  con- 
ditions for  the  protection  of  British  fruit.  Mr. 
Lobjoit  was  accorded  a  very-  hearty  reception 
alnd  listened  to  with  keen  interest,  and  al- 
though no  expression  of  opinion  regarding  his 
suggestions  was  made  at  the  luncheon,  the 
matters  were  freely  discussed  in  an  informal 
manner  by  those  who  attended  the  exhibition. 

Culinary  Apples  in  Boxes. 

The  best  six  boxes  of  Newton  Wonder  Apples 
contained  large,  highly-coloured  fruits,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hubble,  Faversham,  a  3-2  pack; 
2nd,  Mr.  H.  G.  Thayer,  Winchcombe,  Glouces- 
ter; 3rd,  Mr.  G.  R.  Bligh,  Benenden.  Nine 
entries.  Mr.  Bligh  won  the  chief  award  for  six 
boxes  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  "with  a  fine 
sample  of  large,  bright  specimens;  2nd  Mr.  G. 
A.  Addy,  Ightham,  for  slightly  smaller  fruits; 
3rd  Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony.  Seven 
entries.  Blenheim  Pippin  was  well  shown,  and 
on  the  whole  the  fruits  were  brightly  coloured. 
There  were  seven  entries.  Lt.-Col.  Borton, 
Cheveney,  Yalding,  won  first  prize  with  six 
boxes  of  capitally  packed  and  finely  selected 
frut'.s;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Day;  3rd,  Mr.  Selby-Smith, 
Barming. 

The  Walter  Voss  Silver  Cup,  offered  fur  the 
best  packed  dozen  boxes  of  any  cooking  Apple, 
was  awarded  to  Sir  W.  W.  Berry,  Faversham 
(who  also  won  a  Champion  Bowl),  for  splendid 
specimens  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  a  two  by  two 
pack,  with  the  fruits  upright :  2nd.  Hollesley 
Bay  Labour  Colony,  with  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. This  was  a  fine  class  and  made  a  grand 
display. 

Mr.  F.  Neame  won  the  Silver  Cup  offered  by 
The  Fruit  Grower  for  the  best  packed  three 
boxes,  showing  Bismarck;  2nd,  Mr.  AI. 
Crossley,  Harriets!) am,  with  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling; 3rd,   Mr.   Hubble. 

Dessert   Apples  in  Boxes. 

The  awards  in  the  class  for  three  boxes  of 
Allington  Pippins  were  difficult  to  understand 
in  the  oase  of  the  first  and  second  prizes. 
Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony  gained  first, 
prize  for  well-packed  but  comparatively  small 
samples;  Mr.  Bligh  2nd.  for  clean,  brilliant, 
fair-sized  fruits;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  P.  Norbury. 
Several  boxes  of  very  large  fruits  were  passed 
over,    no    doubt   because  of    their    large   size. 

There  were  only  four  entries  of  three  boxes 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  awards  were  made 
in  the  following  order: — Hollesley  Bay 
Labour  Colony  ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Robson,  Guildford  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Bligh.— For  three  boxes  of  any 
other  dessert  Apple,  Air.  H.  M.  Cobb,  Rochester, 
was  placed  first  for  Charles  Ross;  2nd.  Air.  W. 
Hubble,  for  King  of  the  Pippins;  3rd.  Mr. 
Robson,    for    Worcester    Pearmain. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Cobb  won  the  Silver  Cup  offierc  ! 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.,  for  the  best- 
packed  dozen  boxes  of  any  dessert  Apple, 
with  somewhat  large,  slightly  shrivelled  ex- 
amples of  Allington  Pippin;  2nd,  Hollesley 
Bay   Labour    Colony,    with    Alling'on    Pippin. 


For  one  box  of  any  dessert  Apple  Mr.  H.  L. 
Robson  led  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  2nd,  Mr. 
J.  Weeks;  3rd,  Air.  L.  Green.  Laxton's 
Superb  Apple  was  prominent  in  the  class  tor  a 
newr  dessert  Apple,  shown  in  a  box,  but  nc 
aiward  card  was  attached  to  show  what  prize 
was  awarded. 

Mr.  F.  Neame  showed  the  best  three  boxes  of 
Pears — Doyenne  du  Cornice;  lie  also  showed 
three   splendid    boxes    of    Catillac    in    this   class. 

Apples  in   Half-Barrels. 

A  new  feature  was  the  presentation  of  Apples 
packed  in  half-barrels,  or  Grape  barrels,  and 
this  proved  most  interesting.  The  barrels  had 
their  consignment  labels  and  weights  on  them. 
The  award  was  for  the  best  six  half-barrels, 
and  Air.  W.  Hubble  won  1st  prize  with  grand 
samples  of  Bromley's  Seedling,  with  scarcely 
a  bruise  on  the  lot ;  2nd,  Air.  E.  Day  ;  3rd,  Mr. 
F.  Neame.  The  best  six  half-barrels  of  Red 
Bramley's  came  from  Air.  J.  Kitchen,  Sand- 
way,  Kent;  2nd,  Air.  E.  Bligh— all  finely- 
coloured  fruits. 

Of  six  half-barrels  of  Lord  Derby  there  were 
six  sets,  and  the  best  were  from  Mr.  C.  S. 
Smith,  Boughton  Monchelsea,  Maidstone,  who 
had    wonderful    fruits,    well    packed ;     2nd,    Mr. 

F.  AI.  Crossley;   3rd,   Mr.   W.    Hcbble. 

'  A  class  was  provided  for  the  best  three  half- 
harrels  of  "a  cooking  Apple  in  season,"  and 
here  the  chief  award  was  made  in  favour  of 
The  Hollesley  Bay  Labour  Colony,  who 
showed  Mere  de  Alenage  in  fine  condition — but 
surely  the  season  of  this  Apple  is  much,  later! 
Air.  'E.  Day  2nd  with  Bismarck;  Lt.-Col. 
Borton  3rd.  with  Golden  Noble- 
Mr.  F.  Cheesman,  Alereworth,  showed  the 
best  half-barrel  of  Bramley  s  Seedling,  and  won 
I  herewith  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  for  the  best  exhibit  in  classes  15.  16. 
17  and '18:  2nd,  Air.  G.  Addy.  Air.  J.  Wicks 
led  for  a  half-barrel  of  Lord  Derby;  while  for 
any  other  cooking  Apple  Air.  L.  Green.  Sutton, 
Valence,  excelled';  Air.  J.   Wicks  2nd  ;  and  Air. 

G.  Addy   3rd. 

Apples  in  Barrels. 

First  prize  for  four  3-bushel  barrels  of  any 
cooking  Apple  was  won  by  Air.  H.  AI.  Cobb, 
who  was  also  awarded  Messrs.  Clarke  Bros. 
Challenge  Cup  and  Air.  B.  Emmanuel's  Cham- 
pion Cup  for  their  grand  exhibit  if  Bramley's 
Seedling — wonderful  fruits;  Hollesley  Bay- 
Labour'  Colony  2nd ;  Air.   S.   Smith  3rd. 

Non-Competitive. 

There  were  numerous  non-competitive  ex- 
hibits, including  one  from  the  Miimistry  of 
Agriculture  showing  various  diseases  of  fruits 
and  Potatos,  samples  of  Po:atos  immune  to 
wart  'disease,  and  a  selection  of  the  Ministry's 
leaflets.  From  the  East  Alalling  Fruit  Re- 
search Station  came  specimens  of  a  great 
variety  of  stocks  suitable  and  unsuitable  for 
fruit  trees,  together  with  photographs  of  the 
effect  of  good  and  bad  stocks.  Apples  were  also 
shown  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  spraying 
in  the  prevention  of  scab.  Exhibits  of  spray- 
iing  fluids  and  spraying  machines  were 
numerous,  ami  the  exhibitors  included  Messrs. 
E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  AIcDougall  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Alessrs.  W.  Cooler  and  Nephews,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Bugge,  Alessrs  Haynes  Bros.,  the  Yalding 
Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.,  Alessrs.  Renny 
Forbes  and  Co.,  Air.  J.  L.  Edginton.  Alessrs. 
Lewis  Berger  and  Co.,  Alessrs.  Walter  Voss 
and  Co..  Messrs.  Drake  and  Fletcher,  and 
Messrs.    W.    J.  Craven  and    Co. 

Messrs.  W.  Seabrook  and  Sons,  Chelmsford, 
showed  baske's  and  exhibits  of  excellent  fruits 
of  their  new  Excelsior  (dessert)  and  Monarch 
(culinary)  Apples,  besides  Rival.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Allington  Pippin. 
Line's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  ondi  Bram- 
ley's Seedling  Apples.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  .Maidstone,  exhibited  spray  fluids  and 
spraying  machines,  and  baskets  of  fine  fruits  ol 
Lord  Derby.  Mere  de  Menage,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. Newton  Wonder.  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Bis 
marck   Apples. 
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TRADE     NOTES. 

With  reference  to  our  note  on  the  Thames 
Lock  Gardens  (see  p.  187),  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  inform  us  that  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
supplying  the  seeds  distributed  to  the  fifty- 
eight   lock-keepers. 

A  sleeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  Horticulture  was  held  on  Wednesday,  20th 
October,  1920.  at  18.  Bedford  Square.  'Among 
those  present  were:  Messrs.  Geo.  Monro  (presi- 
dent), in  the  chair,  J.  S.  Brunton,  C  H 
Curtis,  H.  G.  Mount,  E.  H.  Page.  F.  R.  Ridley, 
Joseph  Rochford,  W.  E.  Wallace,  and  the 
secretary. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  rules  of  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  registration  of  new 
plants  should  be  circulated  amongst  all  societies 
likely  to  be  interested,  whether  affiliated  or  not, 
and  that,  if  necessary,  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  these  sooieties  should  be  held  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  proper  procedure  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  overlapping  at 
conferences  was  to  call  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affiliated  sooieties  to  consider 
the  proposals  already  considered  by  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  Horticultural  Trades'" Association, 
and  the  Secretary  -was  instructed  to  make 
arrangements  accordingly  and  to  invite  Mr. 
Lobjoit  to  preside.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Chamber's  representatives  be  those  who  acted 
on  the  previous  occasion,  namely,  Messrs. 
Monro,  Rochford,  Shawyer  and  W.  H.  Page 
and  the  secretary. 

The  chairman  read  a  letter  received  from  the 
Controller  of  Horticulture  requesting  the  Cham- 
ber to  nominate  a  representative  to  serve  on 
the  Basket  Making  Industry  Committee,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  A.  T.  Barnes,  of  Messrs. 
Geo.    Monro,   Ltd.,  be  asked  to  act. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Controller 
of  Horticulture  requesting  the  Chamber,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
the  Federation  of  British  Growers,  and  the 
Horticultural  Trades'  Association,  to  suggest 
the  names  of  six  persons  to  serve  on  this 
Council.  After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  conference  constituted  as  follows 
be  arranged  ;— Chamber  of  Horticulture.  6  re- 
presentatives;  National  Farmers'  Union,  3  re- 
presentatives :  Federation  of  British  Growers. 
3_  representatives;  Worthing  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, 3  representatives;  Lea  Vallev  Growers 
Association,  3  representatives;  Horticultural 
Trades'  Association,  3  representatives;  British 
Florists'  Federation,  3  representatives.  The 
chair  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Monro. 

Mr.  Brunton  raised  the  question  of  the 
Chamber's  relations  with  its  affiliated  bodies, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Central  body 
should  be  keot  directly  informed  of  any  action 
taken  or  resolution  passed  by  affiliated  societies, 
whioh  might  in  any  way  affect  the  work  of  the 
Chamber,  and  that  in  return  copies  of  reports 
of  meetings  and  other  information  should  be 
circulated  amongst  affiliated  societies.  It  was 
decided  that  this  point  should  be  dealt  with  at 
the  Conference  of  Societies  already  referred  to. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES. 


ROSES  FOR  HEDGES. 
I  desire  the  names  of  Roses  whioh  will 
stand  being  cut  like  a  Privet-hedge,  and  yet 
not  be  entirely  deprived  of  blossom.  I  know 
Sweetbriar  hedges  may  be  trimmed  closely,  but 
what  I  need  is  a  Rose  or  Roses  which  would 
form  a  hedge,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  to  hide  a 
blank  wall,  against  which  nothing  may  be 
planted.  Mr.  Robinson  mentions  Rose  hedges 
in  The  Flower  Garden,  but  gives  no  names  of 
desirable    kinds.      B.  V.  II. 


Can  any  reader  give  me  information  regard- 
ing Strawberry  Sturton  Cross,  and  also  the 
source  from  which  runners  can  be  obtained'' 
J.  K.  B. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  where  I  can  pro- 
cure Italian  Oil  Jars  for  garden  decoration.— 
G.  C. 


A  Gardener's  Notice:  1{.  E.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  head  gardener  to  give  or  re- 
ceive a  month's  notice  when  terminating  an 
engagement,  and  in  the  case  of  under  gar- 
deners a  week's  notice.  According  to  an 
article  written  by  a  solicitor  in  Gard. 
/'/iron..  March  22,  1919.  there  has  been  no 
decision  of  the  question  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  to  make  case-law  which  would  be 
binding  in  the  country  generally.  In  view 
of  this,  decisions  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  according  to  looal  custom.  In 
all  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  consult  a 
local  solicitor. 

Glory  Pea.  J.  II".  This  is  the  common  name 
applied  to  Clianthus  Dampieri,  a  Leguminous 
plant  from  Australia  and  New  South  Wales. 
It  produces  red!  flowers  with  a.  dark  purple 
blotch  on  each,  and  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
cultiv  ite  successfully.  The  plants  are  her- 
baceo.is  and  perennial,  and  if  planted  out 
of-doors,  should  be  grown  in  sandy  soil,  in 
the  warmest   position   possible. 

Grapes  Disused  E.  D.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  spot  disease  caused  by  the  fun- 
gus, Gloeosporiuni  ampelophagum.  See  reply 
to  S.E.A..  Gard.  Chron.,  October  2,  1920. 

Grubs  in  Soil:  A.  M.  ,S'.  The  grubs  are  those 
of  the  Crane  fly  or  Daddy  Long  Legs,  and 
are  known  as  Leather  Jackets.  The 
Leather  Jacket  is  very  destructive  to  garden 
crops  and  should  be  trapped  by  pieces  of 
such  vegetables  as  Carrots  and  Turnips 
placed  below-  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
Crane  fly  usually  lays  its  eggs  in  grass  land 
and  seldom  does  so  in  cultivated  soil ;  there- 
fore, when  all  the  grubs  have  hatched  into 
perfect  insects,  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
further  troubled    with    this   pest. 

Horticultural  Books  ;  11.  E.  We  think  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  advertise  all  your  books 
at  one  time  and  state  that  the  best  offers 
for  each  or  all  of  them,  received  by  a  certain 
date,    will    be   accepted. 

Iris  Diseased:  A.  11".  The  plants  are  affected 
with  a  bacterial  disease;  the  soft  parts  are 
swarming  with  bacteria.  It  is  possibly  the 
same  trouble  as  that  caused  on  the  Conti- 
nent   by    Bacillus    omnivorous. 

Landlord's  Right  to  Plants:  A".  I.  In  the 
case  of  a  private  tenant  of  a  house  and 
garden  (as  distinguished  from  a  nursery- 
man ( r  market  gardener),  whatever  is 
planted  by  him  in  the  soil  becomes  part  of 
the  freehold,  and  accordingly,  belongs  to 
the  landlord.  This  is  clearly  established  in 
the  vase  of  all  plants  and  shrubs.  As  to 
your  rockery,  although  stmieltures  resting 
merely  by  their  own  weight  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  do  not  become  landlord's  fix- 
tures, the  court  would  probably  hold  that 
a  rockery  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  at  least 
partially  covered  by  soil  and  planits.  is 
suffici-'ntly  in  the  soil  to  be  regarded  as  a 
landlord's   fixture. 

Levelling  Ground  :  II.  P.  X.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  pegs  should  be  placed  equal 
distances  apart,  but  may  be  put  in  at  any 
angle  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  rod 
used.  Your  calculations  in  the  tables  sent 
appear  to  be  accurate. 

Mice  and  Buibs:  P.  Ii.  The  mice  you  refer  to 
are  probably  volts,  which  have  a  great  dirii- 
culty  in  finding  food  in  winter,  and  will 
attack  bulbs  and  other  vegetation  during 
times  of  scarcity.  One  of  the  simplest 
plans  is  to  coat  the  bulbs  with  red-lead,  as 
in  the  case  of  Peas.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
powdered  glass  and  such  things  as  fine 
cinders  will  act  as  deterrents  to  these  pests, 
but  your  best  plan  would  be  to  trap  them. 
Dither  the  ordinary  break-back  traps  or 
such  simple  ones  as  those  made  with  a 
flower  pot    or    jam    jar  may  be    used.      If    a 


flower  pot  is  employed  the  hole  should  be 
stopped  with  clay  and  the  -pot  more  than 
half  filled  with  water,  smearing  the  rim  in- 
side with  a  thick  coating  of  grease.  in- 
other  form  of  water  trap  is  made  with  a 
large  tin  sunk  into  the  soil  level  with  the 
surface.  A  roller  is  attached  across  the 
middle  by  driving  a  long  wire  nail  in  each 
end.  so  that  it  will  revolve  easily.  In  the 
centre  of  the  roller  a  bait,  such  as  a  string 
of  Peas,  is  placed;  the  mice  will  be  easily 
precipitated  into  the  water  when  they  at- 
tempt to    reach  the  Peas. 

Names  or  Fruits  :  Jack.  A  very  fine  speci- 
men of  Lane's  Prince  Albert, — .7.  C.  S.  1. 
Cox's  Pomona ;  2.  Lord  Derby ;  3,  Keswick 
Codlin ;  4,  Small's  Admirable ;  5,  Whiter 
Russet;  6,  d'Arcy  Spice;  7,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  8,  Alfriston;  9.  Mere  de  Menage. — 
M.  .17.  1.  Ribston  Pippin;  2,  Newton 
Wonder ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin :  4,  Sturmer 
Pippin.— F.  7>.  W. :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Hexham:  1,  Alfriston;  2,  Ashmead's 
Kernel ;  5.  Nevvrun  Wonder ;  4,  Norfolk  Stone 
Pippin ;  5,  Ord's  Apple ;  6,  Old  Hawthornden. 
— C.  E.  I).:  1.  Lodgemore  Nonpariel;  2, 
Blenheim  Pippin:  3  (Pearl.  Catillac ;  4, 
Golden  Noble ;  5,  Ringer ;  6,  Cellini ;  7, 
d'Arcy  Spice. 

Names  of  Plants  :  7.  B.  Crataegus  coccinea. — 
W.  It.  P.  Cimcifuga  racemosa. — A.  W.  1. 
Bocconia  cordata  ;  2.  a  variety  of  Michaelmas 
Daisy;  3.  Solidago  canadensis:  4,  Veronica 
gentianoides ;  5,  Chrysanthemum  idiginosum ; 
6,  Bupatorium  ageratoides;  7,  Eupatorium 
purpurenm ;  8.  a  small  pompone  Chrysan- 
themum, variety  not  recognised. — A.  B.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  varieties  of 
flowers.  The  colours  of  the  Carnations  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  ./.  A.  L.  77.  Pyrus 
torminalis.  —  J.  S.  G. — 1,  Phus  Cctinus  ;  2, 
Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer ;  3.  S.  Douglasii; 
4.  Spiraea  Thunbersi :  5.  Deutzia  crenata. — 
77.  M.  Coriaria  terminalis. — B.  M.  1,  Cori- 
aria  terminalis ;  2,  Picea  excelso  var.  in- 
verta:  3  Picea  excelsa  var.  monstrosa. — 
Cestrian.  Grindelia  glutinosa. — .-I.  W.N. 
Begonia  coccinea,  introduced  from  Brazil  in 
1841 ;  a  very  fine  species,  which  deserves  to 
be  more  generally    cultivated. 

Saxifraga  "  Miss  Willmott  "  :  E.  B.  A.  It  is 
probable  that  Saxifraga  Miss  Willmott  is  one 
of  the  many  seedlings  in  the  production  of 
which  several  kinds  like  S.  decipiens  and  S. 
granulata  have  played  a  part. 

The  Blue  Pimpernel. — J.B.  :  The  Blue  Pim- 
pernel, Anagallis  ooerulea,  Schreber,  has  been 
recorded  in  48  out  of  the  112  counties  and 
vioe-counties  of  Great  Britain."  It  is  met  with 
here  and  there,  but  usually  as  scattered  plants. 
The  two  most  closely  allied  British  plants  are 
A.  arvensis  and  A.  coerulea.  The  former  has. 
as  a  rule,  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  very  finely  notched  with  very  short 
glandular  hairs  all  round  the  margin.  The 
plants  spread  along  the  ground,  unless  they 
are  quite  young.  A.  coerulea  makes  an  up- 
right, branching  little  bush ;  the  leaves  are 
narrower  than  those  of  the  other  species,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  more  deeply 
toothed  or  notched,  but  they  have  no  glan- 
dular hairs.  By  comparing  your  plant  with 
the  more  common  A.  arvensis,  you  will  see 
whether  you  have  the  riant  plant,  for  some 
botanists  .-onsider  that  both  vary  with  scarlet 
or  blue  flowers. 

Turfing  a  Lawn:  A.  B.  The  turves  will 
keep  m  good  condition  from  two  to  four 
weeks  after  they  are  cut,  provided  they  are 
protected  from  divine  winds  with  mats  or 
other  covering.  The  grass  may  look  a  little 
yellow  when  the  turves  are  laid,  but  it  will 
soon  recover   its  former  green   appearance. 


Communications  received.— W  It.  P.— H.  G.  S., 
Llandudno.— M.  S.— E.  D.— A.  .1.— A.  G.  G.— O.  s. 
II.  .1..  Bedford,  Cape  Tmvn.— J.  C.  C— J.  B.—  J.  B.  C. 
— C.  W.— C.  B— A.  G.— A.  K.  S— F.  B.— T.  A.— 
It.  P.  B— T.  H.— J.  P.— E.  It— A.  G.— F.  K  — 
II.    C.   P.— M.  P.   A.— C.   T.—  J.   F 
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Aveeagb  Mean  Temperatuee  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduoed  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  41.2°. 

Actual    Temperature:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  November  3. 
10  a.m. :    Bar.  29.65,  temp.   43°.     Weather — Fine. 


There     are      few      garden 
The  operations  more  satisfactory 

Eradication  than  the  pulling  up  of  the 
of  Dandelions  long,  forked  root  of  a  Dan- 

f  rom  Lawns,  delion  on  a  lawn ;  but  ■wtien 
the  lawn  is  invaded  by  large 
numbers  of  this  persistent  weed,  and  when  it 
happens  too  often  that  the  root  refuses  to  be 
drawn  out  intact,  but  breaks,  leaving  behind 
it  a  potential  Dandelion,  the  operation  is  apt 
to  become  tedious.  But  even  so,  there  is  no 
need  to  leave  the  Dandelion  in  possession  of 
the  field  or  lawn.  Sulphate  of  iron,  if  used 
in  a  solution  of  the  'right  strength,  and  ap- 
plied at  the  right  time,  will  blacken  and 
ultimately  destroy  the  weed — and  also  any 
(.'lover,  hated  no  less  by  golfers  than  by 
tennis  players.  The  best  strength  at  which 
to  use  sulphate  of  iron  is  ij  pound  to  the 
gallon  of  water*,  and  this  quantity  suffices 
for  the  treatment  of  nearly  20  square  yards. 
Although  the  solution  may  be  put  on  toy 
means  of  an  ordinary  watering  can,  it  is 
more  effective  if  used  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
spray,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  knapsack 
spiaying  machine.  If,  however,  a  sprayer  is 
used,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  liquid 
ciues  not  spoil  the  clothes;  for  if  it  comes  in 
contact  with  them,  iron  sulphate  solution 
leaves  a  brown  stain,  difficult  to  remove. 
One  spraying'  will  not  suffice  to  rid  the  lawn 
of  Dandelions,  and  experience  shows  that  to 
ensure  success  three  or  more  sprayings  are 
necessary.  The  first  should  be  given  in  the 
spring  when  the  weeds  are  beginning  to  pro- 
duce their  flower  heads.  By  this  spraying, 
which  blackens  the  leaves  and  also — albeit 
to  a  lesser  degree — the  grass,  the  Dandelions 
are  scorched  but  not  killed.  Two  subsequent 

*  Spraying  Lawns  with  Iron  Sulphate  to  Eradicate 
Dandelions.  M.  T.  Miinn,  New  Tork  Agricultural  Ei- 
uerimental    Station,  Bulletin    4G6,    Geneva,    N.Y. 


sprayings  should  be  given  at  fortnightly  in- 
tervals, but  it  is  inadvisable  to  spray  during 
•a  period  of  drought.  Another  mode  of  apply- 
ing sulphate  oi  iron  as  a  weed  killer  is 
practised  by  not  a  few  keepers  of  golf  greens 
with  markedly  successful  results.  It  con- 
sists of  mixing  sulphate  of  iron  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  together  with  coarse  sand  (lawn 
sand)  or  sterilised  dry  soil,  and  broadcasting 
the  mixture  ever  the  grass.  The  ingredients 
may  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  2  parts  of  sand,  and  4  oz.  of  the 
mixture  may  be  applied  to  each  square 
yard.  Daisies,  ,no  less  Chan  Dandelions,  suc- 
cumb to  this  treatment,  which  may  be  prac- 
tised either  in  autumn  or  spring.  The  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  of  course,  exercises  a 
beneficial  fertilising  effect  in  addition  to  its 
weed  killing  action.  Needless  to  say,  a 
Dandelion  infested  lawn  must  receive  sup- 
plementary treatment  or  else  bare  patches 
left  after  the  weed  killer  has  done  its  work 
would  make  it  unsightly.  Probably  the  best 
treatment  consists  in  a  liberal  autumn  ap- 
plication of  well-rotted  manure,  but  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  prefer  to  use 
artificial  manures,  may  apply  a  dressing  of 
bone  meal,  say  8  cwt.  to  the  acre.  Dande- 
lions are,  however,  intrusive  things,  and  a 
lawn,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  free  of  them,  may 
'  have  to  be  treated  every  second  or  third  year ; 
probably,  however,  if  once  it  is  cleared  by 
spraying  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  will  foe  local  applications 
of  the  drv  mixture. 


Opening     of     a     New     Dundee     Park Mrs. 

Marryatt,  sister  of  the  generous  benefactor  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  Dundee  owe  their  new  park 
opened  it  formally  on  October  27,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  spectators.  The  park, 
which  is  called  the  Caird  Park,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Caird,  Bart.,  through  whose 
munificent  bequest  it  has  been  provided,  occupies 
a  fine  position,  and  includes  in  its  boundaries  the 
popular  resort  of  the  Den  of  Mains  and  Mains 
Castle.  In  addition  to  other  forms  of  recreation 
for  which  facilities  are  to  be  provided  there  will 
be  a  golf  course.  After  the  formal  opening  Mrs. 
Marryatt  planted  a  commemorative  tree. 

Cancellation  of  the  Manchester  Chry- 
santhemum Show. — Owing  to  the  coal  strike  and 
the  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  the  Council  ot 
the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Manchester  have  reluctantly  decided  to  cancel" 
their  show  arranged  for  November  18  and  19. 

Citrus  Fruit  Culture  for  Queensland  Settlers. 
— There  is  probably  no  district  in  the  world  that 
can  produce  the  Orange.  Citron,  Lime,  Man- 
darin, Cumquat,  Shaddock,  Lisbon  Lemon,  and 
Bengal  Lemon  to  a  greater  perfection  or  with 
less  trouble  than  the  Citrus  belt  of  Queensland. 
The  average  production  of  Citrus  fruits  per  tree 
materially  varies,  according  to  soil,  climate, 
treatment  of  trees,  prevalence  of  insect  and 
fungous  pests',  and  also  to  the  age  of  the  trees. 
Some  trees  will  return  a  crop  worth  £5  each 
season ;  others,  bearing  for  the  first  time,  from 
5s.  to  103s.  per  tree,  so  that  it  is  custi  mary  to 
reckon  upon  an  average  of  £1  per  tree  per 
annum.  This  means  that  the  owner  of  from 
500  to  1.000  trees  gets  a  gross  income  of  from 
£500  to  £1,000  per  annum,  five  or  six  years 
after  clearing  and  planting  his  land.  In  the 
very  early  days  of  Orange-growing  trees  were 
raised  from  seed,  but  all  trees  planted  during 
late  years  are  of  the  best  kinds  and  grafted. 

The  National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers. 
— Mr.  C.  Harding  informs  us  that  the  National 
Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  of  which  he  is 
Secretary,  has  opened  within  the  past  fortnight 
new  branches  at  Bovey  Tracey,  D&wrish,  Paign- 
ton, Handsworth,  King's  Heath,  Harborne  and 
Stirchley.  The  policy  of  the  Union  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  concessions  for  its  mem- 
bers by  conciliatory  methods  is  meeting  with 
muoh    success.     Efforts  are  being  made   by    the 


Union  to  get  employers  of  private  gardeners  to 
organise  Residents'  Associations  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

The  Origin  of  the  Cultivated  Pear.— Monsieur 
A.  Chevalier,  the  well-known  Frencn  lUocanist 
and  explorer,  has  just  published*  an  interesting 
article  on  the  origin  of  the  perry-Pears  culti- 
vated in  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Until  the 
last  century,  all  Pears  were  classed  under  the 
one  species,  Malus  communis,  Lamk.,  but  M. 
Chevalier  holds  that  this  species  should  be 
divided  into  four  elementary  types,  which  have 
hybridised,  and  their  progeny  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  starting-points  of  all  the  cultivated 
varieties.  These  four  elementary  species  are 
Malus  acerba,  Merat,  M.  dasyphylla,  Borkh..  M. 
praecox,  Borkh..  and  M.  prunifolia,  Borkh. 
Malus  acerba,  which  is  found  wild  in  the 
forests  almost  all  over  Europe,  is  not  cultivated, 
but  is  frequently  used  as  stock.  It  yields 
very  poor  perry,  and  yet  it  would  appear  te 
have  been  the  only  species  used  for  this  pin-pose 
up  to  the  eleventh  century.  About  this  time 
and  for  long  afterwards,  grafts  of  superior  perry- 
Pears  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Spain 
(Biscay)  to  Normandy  and  Brittany.  These 
were  of  the  species  M.  dasyphylla,  native  of 
Armenia  and  of  Turkestan,  and  cultivatad  there 
from  very  early  times;  the  species  was  also 
grown  over  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  in  Spain.  It  is  very  polymorphous, 
represented  by  numerous  forms;  among  others, 
the  curious  Malus  Niedzwetskyana.  Malus 
praecox  Is  derived  from  the  south  of  Russia 
and  from  Asia  Minor ;  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  imported  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  It  is  the  Pear  Paradise,  used  as  stock 
to  obtain  trees  of  dwarf  growth.  In  con- 
clusion, Malus  prunifolia  originates  in  Central 
Asia,  and  is  widely  cultivated  in  Russia.  From 
the  hybridisation  of  these  four  species  and  their 
various  forms  arise,  according  to  M.  Chevalier, 
all  the  forms  of  Pears  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
their  fruits.  His  article  is  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  one  of  our  fruit  trees 
of  which  the  origin  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure. 
The  Flowering  Plants  of  South  Africa.— This 
is  the  title  of  a  new-  magazine  prepared  on  very 
similar  lines  to  the  Botanical  Magazine.,  in 
which  will  be  illustrated  and  described  flower- 
ing plants  indigenous  to  South  Africa.  The 
first  part  of  Volume  I.,  dated  November,  1920, 
deals  with  ten  plants,  the  illustrations  being 
reproduced  from  drawings  by  Miss  K.  A.  Lans- 
dell,  and  the  descriptions  by  Dr.  E.  Percy 
Phillips,  botanist  in  charge  of  the  National 
Herbarium,  South  Africa.  The  work  is  edited 
by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  who 
in  his  prefatory  notice  states  that  "the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  volume  has  only  been 
made  possible  through  the  interest  and  keen- 
ness of  a  South  African  lady,  whose  love  for 
her  country  and  natural  beauty  has  been  the 
means  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  initiation  of  the  work."  It  is  proposed  to 
issue  the  work  every  three  months  at  an  annual 
subscription  of  60s.,  or  15s.  each  part  con- 
taining ten  coloured  plates;  the  printers  are 
Messrs.  L.  Reeve  and  Co.,  Ltd..  6.  Henrietta 
Street,  London.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
plants  dealt  with  in  part  one:— Agapan thus 
umbellatus.  Aloe  globuligemma.  Arctotis  Fos- 
teri,  Cyrtanthus  contractus,  Gerbera  Jamesoni, 
(Hadiolus  psittaeinus  var.  Cooperi,  Leuca- 
dendron  Stokoei  d",  Leucadendron  Stokoei  9, 
Tulbaghia  viulacea  and  Richardia  angusti- 
loba.  It  will  be  noticed  that  several 
of  these  South  African,  plants  arc  valuable 
garden  subjects.     Richardia  angustiloba  (tab.  10) 

-  tin'  tine  generally  cultivated  in  this  country 
as  R.  Pentlandii,  or  the  Yellow  Arun.. 
It  is  interesting  In  know  that  tin-  blue  Asra- 
panthus  (tab.  1)  was  introduced  into  this 
country  so  far  hack  ;is  1692.  Arctotis  Fosteri 
(tab.  3)  Is  a  new  species  raise,]  from  seed  re 
oeived  from  Mr.  C.  Foster,  of  CLanwilliam,  in 
1916.  in  the  Garden  of  the  Division  of  Botany, 
Pretoria.     This    handsome    Composite    has   the 

•  ComptesTendw.    Aoademie  dot   Boienoes,  September 
13,   1920. 
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appearance  of  a  good  garden  plant,  and  Mr.  E. 
Phillips  in  his  descriptions  states: — "The  iarge 
size  of  the  flower-head  and  the  delicate  colour- 
ing of  the  rays  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
all  South  African  gardens."  The  ray  florets 
are  of  a  delicate  pink  shade  above  and  eugeniu 
red  to  Vandyke  red  beneath,  and  an  orange 
zone  surrounds  the  darker  coloured  disc. 
Cyrtanthus  contractus  (tab.  4)  is  another  new- 
plant  that  is  very  handsome.  The  inflorescence 
is  a  four  to  ten-flowered  umbel,  bearing  pendu- 
lous,  scarlet-red  flowers  that  are  faintly 
scented.  The  blossoms  are  tubular  in  shape, 
and  some  two  to  three  inches  long. 

The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Dis 
tributive  Trade.— A  special  order  has  been 
signed  under  Seal  of  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
applying  the  Trade  Boards  Acts,  1909  and  1918. 
to  the  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  distributive 
trade ;  that  is  to  say,  the  wholesale  and  retail 
sale  of  commodities  specified  in  the  schedule  to 
the  Order,  ;nd  certain  subsidiary  operation.-: 
also  specified  in  the  appendix  to  the  Order, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary.  Ministry  of  Labour,  Montagu 
House,  Whitehall,  S.W.I,  or  to  the  Secretary. 
Ministry  of  Labour,  Irish  Department,  Lord 
Edward  Street,  Dublin. — It  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish separate  Trade  Boards  for  this  trade  in 
England  and   Wales,  Scotland   and   Ireland. 

The  Ailanthus. — Some  interesting  information 
on  Ailanthus  altissima,  better  known  as  Ailan- 
thus glandulosa.  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Pojiular  Information  for  October  18.  1920. 
issued  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  U.S.A.  The 
writer  considers  this  plant  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  valuable  trees  in  the  world,  and  that, 
planted  in  cities,  it  can  resist  better  than  any 
other  tree,  heat,  drought,  dust  and  gas  escaping 
from  defective  pipes  which  menace  the  life  of 
street  trees.  Moreover  it  grows  rapidly,  even 
in  the  most  unpromising  situations,  is  never 
seriously  injured  by  insects,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated with  ease,  for  small  pieces  of  the  root 
covered  with  soil  soon  develop  into  specimens 
large  enough  for  transplanting.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Ailanthus  is  very  seldom  used  in 
this  country  as  a  street  tree:  in  America 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  better  tree  than 
Ailanthus  to  shade  the  streets  of  cities  provided 
there  is  ample  room  for  full  development  of  the 
plant.  In  addition  to  all  this  value,  the  wood 
is  of  use  for  the  making  of  furniture,  and  sup- 
lilies  to  the  cabinet  maker  timber  which  in 
quality  and  beautv  equals  that  of  the  White 
Oak,  'Black  Walnut  and  Wild  Cherry.  The 
home  of  the  tree  is  China,  but  it  has  never  been 
discovered  wild  by  any  of  the  European  or 
American  botanists  who  have  visited  the 
celestial  Empire.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  popularity  of  the  Ailanthus  as  a  street  tree 
in  the  United  States  has  declined,  owing  to  the 
strong  odour  of  the  flowers,  which  some  con- 
sider offensive,  r.nd  the  abundance  of  pollen. 
which,  falling  on  roofs,  renders  rain  water 
caught  on  them  unfit  for  use.  There  are  two 
other  species,  Ailanthus  Giraldii  and  A.  Vil- 
moriniana.  the  former  having  prickles  on  the 
brandies  and  the  latter  with  a  downy  covering 
on  the  branchlets. 

Coconut  Cultivation  in  America. — The  Coco- 
nut is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ';rees  of  tropical 
countries  and  the  number  of  useful  materials 
which  it  furnishes  includes  the  oil  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  flesh — known  as  copra,  and  used 
in  the  making  of  soaps  and  candles,  and  butter 
and  lard  substitutes;  and  the  copra  refuse,  which 
makes  valuable  food  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
The  fresh  nut  is  used  in  confectionery  and 
pastry ;  the  fibres  are  made  into  rope,  matting 
and  brashes;  the  refuse  of  the  fibre  is  valuable 
for  packing  and  earden  purposes,  whilst  the 
leaves,  wood,  shells,  etc.,  are  put  to  various 
uses.  The  scarcity  of  butter  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  production  of  copra,  and  fine 
cultivation  of  Coconuts  in  tropical  America, 
although  small  comnared  with  that  of  the  Far 
East,  shows  a  considerable  increase  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  Bri'ish  Government  has 
encouraged  Coconut  cultivation  in  the  West 
Indies.     During        1917,        Trinidad        exported 


17,355,712  nuts  valued  at  £93.000,  and  during 
the  same  year  the  exports  "of  copra  produced 
outside  :he  island,  chieflv  in  Venezuela, 
amounted  to  7.201,448  15.,  valued  a":  £107.000. 
In  Tobago,  which  is  about  one  fourth  the  size 
of  Trinidad,  about  9,000  acres  are  planted  with 
Coconuts.  Jamaica  in  1917  exported  no 
fewer  than  27,000.000  Coconuts,  and 
Cuba  exported  3,398.000  nuts  and  5,432 
kilos  of  copra  in  bhe  same  year.  Many 
other  places  in  tropical  America,  including  Porto 
Rico,  Haiti,  Panama.  Honduras,  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  also  show  a  steady  increase  in  the 
area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
Palm. 

New  Assistant  Director  of  Glasgow  Public 
Parks. — Mr.  E.  Matthews,  whose  portrait  we 
reproduce,  has  taken  up  his  du'ies  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Public  Parks.  Gardens  and  Open 
Spaces  under  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow, to  which  he  w-as  appointed  some  time  since. 
He  is  a  son  of  Mr.  R.  Matthews.  Duncrub  Park, 
Dunning,  and,  electing  to  follow  his  father's 
profession,  was  apprenticed  at  Duncrub.  He 
gained  further  knowledge  and  experience  in 
such  well-known  places  as  Hopetoun,  Linlith- 
gow ;      Gosford     Hoii.se.      Haddington ;       Castle 
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Wemyss,  Renfrew;  and/  Castlomilk,  Dumfries. 
Thereafter  he    was   appointed    gardener    to    G. 

Craig  Sella:-.  Esq.,  Ardtarnish,  Argyll,  and 
during  his  term  of  office  was  responsible  for 
Hi,  laving  oil  of  the  garden  and  grounds.  In 
1914  Mr.    Maitrtrhews   was  appointed   gardener  at 

Newstead  Abbey,    Notts,  the  beautiful   h e  of 

Lord  Byron,  but  the  owner  died  the  following 
year,  when  he  went  to  Steal .  Iilieldsa ye.  Berk- 
shire, as  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Mr.  Matthews  was,  For  a  number  of  yen's,  a 
prominent  prize-winner  at  the  R.H.S.  vegetable 
and  fruit  shows,  as  well  as  at  provincial  exhibi- 
t inns.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  beoaane 
gardenei  bailiff  to  the  Dowiger  Countess  of 
Wiltun  ,>t  I, an  wades,  and  w.is  shortly  afterward- 
appointed  tu  his  new  post    at   Glasgow. 

Carriage  of  Pot  Plants  by  Passenger  Train. 
As  a  result  .if  continuous  representations  made 
by  the  British  Florists'  Federation,  plants  in 
pots  will  now  be  accepted  for  conveyance  by 
passenger  train,  at  the  l  en-  rates,  at  King's 
Cross  and  St.  Paneras  Stations.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  these  representations  placed  the 
B.F.F.  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  earliest  in- 
formation concerning  the  difficulties  —  now 
happily  settled — which  *rose  in  connection  with 
the  pot  plant  traffic. 

White  Clover  Seed.— The  Ministry  of  Agri 
culture  draws  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
value  of  growing  White  Clover  for  seed,  as  the 
demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply  and  can  be 
indefinitely  extended.  Nearly  anv  soil  in  this 
country  is  suitable  for  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  White  dlover.  and  in  the  case  of  strong  land, 
the    application    of    either    basic    slag    or    super- 


phosphate has  a  greatly  stimulating  effect  on 
the  plants;  on  light  soil  potash  should  be  added 
to  the  phospliatic  manure.  In  Kent  the  average 
yield  of  seed  is  50  lb.  per  acre,  and  in 
Gloucestershire  30-40  lb.  per  acre,  but  much 
higher  yields  are  sometimes  obtained. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  has  forwarded  blooms 
of  three  beautiful  Dahlias,  which  are  not  only 
of  decorative  garden  value,  but  very  charming 
as  cut  blooms,  as  they  possess  long,  wiry  stems. 
Two  of  the  varieties  are  of  the  Cactus  type,  viz.. 
Border  King,  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour  and  witn 
long  twisi':ed  florets,  and  Edith  Carter,  which  is 
yellow,  suffused  with  carmine.  The  othei . 
Rene  Cayeux,  is  of  crimson-scarlet  colour  and 
belongs  to  the  decorative  section. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Monday. 
November  8:  United  Horticultural,  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society's  Committee  meets.  Tuesday. 
November  9 :  Gloucestershire  Root,  Fruit  and 
Grain  Society's  Show  ;  National  Potato  Exhibi- 
tion at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham  (three  days)  ; 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days). 
Wednesday,  November  10 :  West  of  England 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  at  Plymouth 
(two  days).  Thursday,  November  11 :  Finchley 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show ;  Hitchin  Chrys- 
anthemum Society's  Show.  Friday,  November 
12 :  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum.  Society's  Shaw 
(two  days)  ;  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi- 
tion, in  the  Queen's  Hall,  Bradford. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventv-nve  Years 
Ago. — The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon. — Among 
the  labourers  in  the  cause  of  social  improvement, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  was  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon  ;  a  person  who  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing more,  under  severe  personal  disadvan- 
tages, than  others  could  effort  with  all  the  aid  of 
.robust  health  and  an  advantageous  position  in 
the  world.  Our  opinion  as  to  the  general  im- 
portance of  his  "works  has  already  been  repeatedly 
expressed,  and  time  in  no  desrree  alters  the  view- 
that  we  have  taken.  He  had  his  faults,  like 
other  men ;  his  writings  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  a  high  order,  they  are  sometimes  disfigured 
by  an  enthusiasm  which  runs  into  extravagance  : 
and  they  often  bear  marks  of  their  author  not 
being  equal  to  the  subjects  which  he  undertook 
to  deal  with.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
blemishes,  they  will  always  lie  consulted  for  their 
utility,  and  esteemed  for  their  honest  purpose. 
It  Mr.  Loudon  had  no  original  discoveries  to  rest 
upon,  he  had,  what  was  in  its  way  of  no  small 
value,  unwearied  energy,  considerable  tact,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
pe  uliar  class  for  which  lie  wrote.  This  arose 
from  his  having  himself  been  one  of  that  class  : 
from  his  remarking  the  difficulties  he  had  himself 
experienced  in  his  early  career,  and  from  his 
applying  all  the  force  of  his  character  to  re- 
moving them  out  of  the  way  of  others.  While 
yet  quite  a  child,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  an 
uncle  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  attend  the 
classes  at  the  public  .schools.  Here  he  over- 
came his  disli'ce  to  Latin,  and  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  drawing  and  arithmetic.  He  also 
attended  classes  of  botany  and  chemistry, 
making  copious  notes,  illustrated  with  very 
clever  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Still  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  learn  French,  till  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  14,  his  uncle,  showing  a  fine 
French  engra  .-ing  to  a  friend,  asked  his  nephew 
to  translate  the  title.  Thus  he  could  not  do: 
and  the  deep  shame  and  mortification  which  he 
felt,  and  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot,  made 
him  determined  to  acquire  the  language.  Pride, 
however,  and  love  of  independence,  which  was 
ever  one  of  his  strongest  feelings,  prevented  him 
from  applving  to  his  father  to  defray  the  e"- 
pensej  and  he  actually  naid  his  master  himself. 
by  the  sale  of  a  translation  which  he  afterwards 
made  for  the  editor  of  a  periodical  then  publish 
ing  in  Edinburgh  He  subsequently  studied 
Italian,  and  paid  his  master  in  the  same  mann"" 
He  also  kept  a  journal  from  the  time  he  was  13, 
and  continued  it  for  nearly  30  years,  writing  it 
for  many  years  in  French,  in  order  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  language. — Gard.  Chron.y 
November  8,  1845. 
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NEW  AND   NOTEWORTHY  PLANTS. 

MAGNOLIA  WILS0NI1. 
In  Magnulia  Wilsonii,  introduced  by  Mr.  E. 
H."  Wilson  from  China  in  1904,  we  have  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  a  genus  which  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  Hoyal  Family  among  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Wilson  collected  seeds 
of  this  new  species  in  Western  Szechuan 
in  woods  and  thickets  at  an  altitude  of 
7,000  to  8,500  feet.  As  the  flowering  season  is 
during  the  second  half  of  May  and  early  June, 
the  blossoms  are  not  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
spring  frosts.  In  habit  it  is  a  large  shrub, 
more  elegant  and  twiggy  in  growth  than  most 
Magnolias.  In  shape  and  size  the  pure  white 
.flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  M.  parviflora. 
They  are  deliciously  fragrant  and  have  conspic- 
uous red  stamens.  The  blossoms  are  freely  pro- 
duced and  generally  drooping.  At  Kew.  in 
Cornwall  and  probably  elsewhere  fruits  ripened 
during  Augus;  of  this  year.  Seeds  sown  as 
-soon  as  they  were  ripe  have  already  germinated, 
consequently  there  should  soon  be  a  good  stock 
of  plants  in  the  country  without  resorting  to 
.grafting.      A.    0. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


At  many  of  the  local  flower  shows  ill  Eng- 
land one  or  more  classes  for  wild  flowers  are 
provided,  but  as  so  little  interest  is  taken  in 
them  it  will  be  difficult  for  British  readers  to 
imagine  an  exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  wild 
flowers,  such  as  was  held  at  Caledon,  Cape 
Province,  South  Africa,  on  September  18,  when 
-the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Flowers 
held  its   annual   show. 

The  flowers  displayed  were  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful and  represented  a  large  number  of  species 
representing  many  natural  orders.  Heaths  pro- 
vided the  chief  attraction,  and  as  there  are 
about  500  species  of  Ericas  in  South  Africa, 
many  of  them  extremely  beautiful,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  so  few  are  cultivated 
in  the  homeland.  Erica  campanulata,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  each  \  in  long,  is  parti- 
cularly fine,  and  as  it  has  a  light,  branching 
habit  it  is  very  graceful.  E.  ardens  ( ?)  with 
roundish,  waxy-white  flowers;  E.  dulcea,  pink 
and  white;  E.  blenna,  orange  and  green  (extra 
large  flowers) ;  E.  regia,  bright  red  and  white ; 
E.  vestita,  pink ;  E.  Bowieana,  white ;  E.  Mon- 
soniania,  white;  and  E.  abietana,  bright  yellow, 
were  a  few  of  the  more  striking  species  exhi- 
bited. A  new  species  of  Erica  was  forthcoming 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  E. 
^dulcea,  but,  as  these  have  been  found  for  the 
first  time  in  the  province,  it  has  not  yet  been 
named. 

Near  the  Heaths  were  the  no  less  glorious 
Painted  Ladies  (Gladiolus  species).  The  fine 
blooms  were  shown  to  great  advantage  and  the 
range  of  colouring  exhibited  proved  most  at- 
tractive. While  these  wild  flowers  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  cultivated  Gladioli  they  are 
nevertheless  very  beautiful.  The  collections  of 
Sugar  Bush  (Protea  species)  proved  most  at- 
tractive, as  the  interesting  flowers  varied  from 
2  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter  and  were  mostly 
cream  colour,  or  rose  and  silver.  One  species, 
the  king  of  all,  had  a  huge,  black-centred  bloom, 
with  the  outer  part  creamy- white  and  deep 
pink.  In  addition,  the  natural  orders,  Orchid- 
aceae,  Liliaceae  and  Trideae  were  finely  repre- 
sented, many  of  the  Orchids  carrying  spikes 
14  in.   high. 

There  were  classes  for  groups,  bowls,  vases, 
bouquets  and  table  decorations  of  wild  flowers, 
for  collections  of  Painted  Ladies,  Ixias,  Afri- 
canders (Antholvzas),  Chinkerichees  (Ornitho- 
galuni  thyrsoides).  Everlastings  (Helichrysum). 
and  Nonn  flowers  (Mo^nibrvanthemnmsl,  of 
which  there  are  about  300  species  in  South 
Africa,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  colouring. 
These  Noon  flowers  in  pink,  red,  yellow,  cream, 
orange  and  magenta  provided  a  brilliant  dis- 
plav,  but  to  see  them  at  their  best  one  must 
explore  the  mountain  stream  sides  or  the  ap- 
parently  parched   veldt.     Laclionalias,    Sparaxis, 


Watsonias,   Arums  'and  Freesias  were  also   well 
represented. 

The  whole  country  produces  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  flowers  more  or  less  all  the  year 
round,  on  the  veldt,  in  the  crannies  and  corners 
of  rocks,  by  the  sides  of  mountain  streams,  in 
fact,  almost  everywhere.  Instead  of  odd  speci- 
mens, or  even  dozens,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  every  sort  in  huge  patches;  in- 
deed, so  glorious  are  the  pictures  Nature  pro- 
duces here  that  one  is  lead  to  believe  that  South 
Africa  is  the  home  of  the  goddess  Flora.  Dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  August,  Signal  Hill  was 
covered  with  a  little  Marguerite,  which  grows 
about  6  in.  high,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining 
(and  it  usually  is  shining  in  South  Africa)  the 
whole  hillside  looked  like  a  huge  mass  of  bur- 
nished  silver.     At    the    present    time    {the    end 


thanks  to  the  woik  of  the  Society,  such  flowers 
are  protected  by  law,  and  it  is  a  criminal  offence 
to  destroy  roots  or  flowers  of  certain  species 
which  were  formerly  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Flowers 
holds  three  exhibitions  each  year,  the  first  at 
Caledon,  about  the  middle  of  September;  the 
second  at  Tulbagh,  at  the  end  of  September; 
and  the  third  at  Cape  Town,  early  in  October. 
The  dates  may  appear  somewhat  close  together, 
but  the  three  districts  are  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart.  These  exhibitions  were  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  public 
the  different  species  of  plants  that  were  pro- 
tected or  needed  protection  so  that  all  might 
help  in  the  duty  of  preserving  the  extensive  flora 
of  this  most  wonderful  country.  A.  G.  King, 
Thornebrae  Gardens,  Cape  Town. 


Fig.    105. — chrysanthemum   blanche    de  poiten    (seep.  183.) 
R.H.S.    Award    of    Merit,    October   5,    l!>2fl. 


of  September)  wherever  one  goes,  Callas  are  to 
be  found  in  the  hedgerows,  among  the  rocks  of 
the  foothills,  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  even 
on  the  Flats.  The  flowers  are  large,  even  in 
this  district,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  dry 
one,  but  I  am  told  they  grow  much  larger  on 
the  mainland  in  the  moisture  areas,  but  even 
so,  those  near  us  would  delight  the  heart  of 
any  florist.  Freesias  have  flowered  remarkably 
well  this  spring,  but  one  must  see  them  grow- 
ing in  huge  patches  on  the  mountain  side  to 
fully   appreciate  their  grace  and  beauty. 

A  few  years  ago  some  South  African  flowers 
were  gradually  being  exterminated,  especially 
the    rarer    and   more    beautiful    kinds,    but   now, 


[By  a  coincidence,  we  received  by  the  same 
mail  that  brought  Mr,  King's  letter,  a  box  of 
Chinkerichees  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Bedford,  nur- 
seryman, of  Claremont,  Cape  Colony.  The  in- 
florescences were  quite  undeveloped  and  repre- 
sented short  spikes  with  large  brpcts  subtending 
the  undeveloped  flowers.  After  a  short  period 
in  water,  in  a  warm,  light  room,  the  blossoms 
comm  enced  to  ex  pand  and ,  at  th  e  time  of 
writing,  many  of  the  flowers  ate  fully  opened. 
The  longevity  of  these  flowers  is  remarkable, 
They  will  probably  continue  fresh  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months.  According  t>>  The  Flora 
(if  South  Africa,  the  Chinkerichee  is  also  known 
as   Star  of  Bethlehem,    and    viooltje. — Ens.] 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    T.  Pateman,    Gardener   to    0.    A.    Cain,    Esq.,   J. P., 
The   Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Planting    Fruit  Trees The  planting     of     all 

kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be  commenced  forth- 
with, whenever  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion. Although  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  from 
November  to  March,  November  planting  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  On  heavy  soil  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  the  roots  practically  on  the  ground 
level,  covering  with  a  slight  mound  of  soil, 
which  will  ensure  them  being  above  the 
general  soil  level  and  out  of  the  reach  of  stag- 
nant moisture.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  porous 
nature,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  in  a  slight  de- 
pression. Spread  the  roots  carefully  and  cover 
them  with  fine  soil,  keeping  the  more  fibrous 
ones  near  the  surface.  Any  roots  that  have 
been  damaged  in  lifting  should  be  cut  clean  in 
an  upward  direction  to  favour  the  development 
of  new  roots  near  the  surface.  Trees  planted 
a  short  distance  from  walls,  on  mounds,  will 
require  staking  to  prevent  them  becoming 
loosened  by  winds.  Top-dress  the  roots  slightly 
with  leaf-mould  or  short  manure  to  prevent 
heavy  rains  from  making  the  soil  hard  on  the 
surface. 

Pruning.— The  winter  pruning  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and 
Figs,  may  be  commenced.  The  extent  to  which 
pruning  may,  with  advantage,  be  practised  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment, for  its  rate  of  growth  and  other  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  do 
not  recommend  severe  pruning;  when  the  roots 
are  kept  in  balance  with  the  top  growth  this  is 
never  necessary.  Where  summer  pruning  has 
been  carefully  performed,  winter  priming  will 
chiefly  consist  in  shortening  the  leading  shoots 
and  removing  useless  or  dead  spurs.  Large 
branches  or  spurs  that  are  cut  off  with  a  pruning 
saw  should  have  their  cut  surfaces  trimmed 
clean  with  a  sharp  knife.  Pruning  with  the 
knife  is  preferable  to  using  secateurs,  for  the 
use  of  tire  latter  often  causes  the  spurs  to 
develop  badly. 

Strawberries. — There  is  not  much  use  in 
hoeing  now  as  a  means  of  keeping  Strawberry 
beds  free  from  weeds,  which  should  be  removed 
by  hand.  Neither  sunshine  nor  wind  is  sufficient 
now  to  destroy  weeds  following  the  use  of  the 
hoe. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John     Cotjtts,    Foreman,     Royal     Botanic    Gardens, 
Kew. 

Freesia.— Plants  of  the  earliest  batches  re- 
quire staking,  for  the  shoots  should  neve;-  be 
allowed  to  fall  over.  If  wanted  in  flower  for 
Christmas  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  an 
intermediate  temperature — this  U  only  a  means 
to  a  particular  end — for  if  Freesias  are  to  be 
had  at  their  best  they  should  be  grown  per- 
fectly cool  at  all  times.  Freesias  raised  from 
seed  sown  during  spring  should,  if  well  grown, 
he  showing  their  flower  spikes,  and  may  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  in  a  cool  house. 

Cineraria. — The  earlier  plants  of  Cineraria, 
that  are  sending  up  flower  trusses  should 
be  grown  in  a  light  position  in  a  cool 
house;  seedlings  from  later  sowings  should 
be  potted  on  as  the  plants  require 
increased  root-room.  They  may  remain  in 
cold  frames,  protecting  them  at.  nights 
in  cold  weather.  Keep  a  sharp  watch  for  the 
leaf-mining  maggot,  and  fumigate  the  plants  at 
regular  intervals  to   prevent  attacks  of  aphis. 

Potting  Materials — Loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand  should  be  placed  under  cover  for  winter 
use,  before  it  becomes  too  wet.  These  materials 
are,  of  course,  better  left  outside,  if  they  can 
be  protected   from  rains. 


Cyclamen. — These  plants  are  developing 
flowers  freely,  and  may  be  allowed  to  bloom 
in  successional  batches,  according  to  require 
ments.  They  should  be  kept  growing  actively 
by  feeding  the  roots  with  soot  water  and  guano. 
Use  great  care  in  watering,  and  see  that  water 
is  not  poured  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  as  this 
would  cause  the  young  flower  buds  to  rot.  The 
plants  should  be  examined  every-  day  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  decaying  leaves  and  flower 
buds.  For  use  as  cut  blooms  the  flower  stalks 
should  be  pulled  out,  not  cut,  for  the  cut  end 
of  the  flower  stalk  that  remains  would  decay 
and  be.  a  danger  to  the  flower  buds.  When 
pulled  out,  cut  off  the  hard  end  of  the  stalk, 
and  place  the  latter  in  water  as  soon  as  possible; 
when  allowed  to  flag,  the  petals  do  not  stiffen 
again  very  readily,  and  this  is  especially  true 
ot  the  giant  forms.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
partly  split  the  flower  stalks  of  the  giant  forms 
before  placing  them  in  water.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  August  should  be  ready  for 
pricking  off  into  well-drained  pans  or  boxes. 
Use  a  light,  sandy  compost,  and  stand  the  pans 
"i'  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof  glass  in  a  house 
having  an   intermediate  temperature. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.— Plants  intended  for 
flowering  next  year  should  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame.  Although  this  Campanula  is  hardy 
in  the  south,  it  does  best  when  given  the 
shelter  of  a  frame.  If  a  frame  is  not  avail- 
able, the  plant  will  winter  well  at  the  base 
of  a  warm  wall,  plunging  the  pot  to  the  rim 
in  ashes  to  protect  it  from  damage  by  frost. 
Young  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  ; 
although  they  will  make  little  top  growth  in 
winter,  the  roots  are  active,  and  the  plants  will 
thus  be  ready  for  another  shift  earlv  next  vear. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler.  Gardener  to  Mrs.   Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,    near  Cardiff. 

Potatos.— Advantage  should  be  taken  of  wet 
weather  to  examine  Potatos  in  store,  and  re- 
move diseased  or  faulty  tubers.  Potatos  may 
now  be  stored  more  thickly  and  thus  economise 
room;  place  them  on  a  layer  of  straw  and 
also  provide  a  covering  of  the  same  material 
to  exclude  light  and  prevent  frost  from  reaching 
them.  Seed-tubers,  selected  in  the  spring  from 
plants  that  were  forced,  are  sprouting  natur- 
ally, and  are  ready  for  planting  to  provide 
a  supply  early  in  March.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  10-inch  pots,  which  should  be  half 
filled  with  soil.  Place  two  sets  in  each  pot 
and  lightly  cover  them  with  soil.  If  heated 
pits  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  the  forcing 
of  Potatos  presents  few  difficulties.  On  a  mild 
hot-bed  place  nine  inches  of  light  soil,  allowing 
a  space  of  at  least  twelve  inches  between  the 
soil  and  the  glass.  Make  the  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart  and  allow  a  space  of  ten  inches 
between  the  sets  in  the  rows ;  plant  the  tub  »rs 
two  inches  deep.  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  on 
a  hot-bed,  add  more  soil  when  three  inches  of 
top-growth  ha>  been  made.  Provide  for  suc- 
cessional plantings  by  arranging  the  tubers  in 
shallow  trj'ys,  placing  the  rose  ends  uppermost, 
and  sprouting  them  in  a  light  position  in  f 
frost-proof  place. 

Broad  Beans.— Broad  Beans  intended  tor 
wintering  in  the  open  should  be  sown  in  a 
warm,  dry  situation,  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east.  Varieties  of  the  Longpod  type 
should  be  sown  early  in  November,  on  rich 
ground  that  has  been  made  firm.  Sow  in  double 
lines  made  one  foot  apart,  covering  the  seed 
to  a  depth  of  two  inches,  and  allow  a  space  of 
two  feet  six  inches  between  additional  pairs  of 
rows. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — Roots  of  these  vege- 
tables should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  damp  sand, 
for  use  during  the  winter.  Remove  the  foliage, 
but  defer  trimming  off  the  small  fibres  until 
the  roots  are  required  for  cooking.  If  Chards 
are  desired,  a  portion  of  the  Salsify  crop  should 
be   left  in    the   ground. 

Spinach.— Winter  Spinach  has  grown  freely 
this  autumn;  if  the  first  thinning  was  insuffi- 
cient, draw  out  a  few  more  plants.  The  leaves 
should    be   gathored   as  they   become  fit. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Siiiney    Legg,    Gardener   to    the    Dowager    Ladi 

Nonburnholme,  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 
The  Rock  Garden. — The  employment  of  dwarf 
Conifers  ?nd  shrubs  in  the  rock  garden  is  com- 
mendable, and  without  them  rock  gardens  are 
apt  to  become  devoid  of  interest  in  winter  and 
monotonous  in  summer.  Judiciously  arranged 
groups  are  desirable,  and  single  specimens  of 
bold  aspect  are  effective  when  planted  in  some- 
what isolated  positions  or  amongst  exceedingly 
dwarf  and  trailing  species.  The  stratified 
lines,  obtained  in  the  correct  placement  of 
stones,  should  be  followed  and  accentuated  by 
the  planting  of  trailing  and  tufted'  species; 
these  should  proceed  chiefly  from  points  on 
which  plants  of  somewhat  rapid  growth  are 
situated.  The  dwarf  golden  Larch  (Larix 
Kaempferi)  and  some  half-dozen  varieties  each 
of  Abies,  Juniperus,  Retinospora,  Taxus  and 
Cupressus  are  pleasing;  whilst  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Tea  Table  Pine  (Pinus 
Tanyosho),  also  Cedrus  Libani  Comte  de  Dijon, 
a  Conifer  growing  but  a  few  inches  high. 
"Varieties  of  Cotoneaster,  Veronica,,  Cytisus, 
Daphne,  Pernettya,  Berberis  and  dwarf  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  a  few  shrubby  plants  that  may  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  the  rockery.  Sharp 
frosts  may  occur  at  any  time  now,  and  stone 
steps  and  pathways  should  then  be  lightly 
sprinkled  with  coarse  sand  to  prevent  accidents 
by  slipping.  Dry  Bracken  fronds  or  other  suit- 
able material  should  be  in  readiness  to  protect 
evergreen  Azaleas  and  other  tender,  upstanding 
species.  The  leaves  of  specimen  Cordylines 
may  be  drawn  closely  together  to  admit  of 
protecting  the  plant  from  the  base  of  the  cro  vn 
with    a  hay-band. 

Deciduous  Shrubs.— Planting  deciduous  shrubs 
early  in  autumn  is  advantageous,  as  the  roots 
make  considerable  growth  before  the  ground 
becomes  frozen,  and  much  time  in  watering 
the  plants  in  the  succeeding  summer  is  thus 
saved.  Planting  may  be  continued  with  suc- 
cess, in  open  weather,  throughout  the  winter 
Thorough  preparation  of  the  selected  site  by 
trenching  and  incorporating  partially-decayed 
leaves  and  manure  with  the  lower  soil  is  con- 
ducive to  good  results;  the  ash  from  a  garden 
bonfire  forms  suitable  material  to  fork  into  the 
surface  soil  before  planting.  It  is  imperative 
to  plant  firmly,  and  this  operation  should  be 
followed  by  thoroughly  watering  the  roots. 
Generally  speaking,  the  curtailment  of  shoots— 
often  advisable  to  promote  vigorous  growth  in 
newlv-planted  specimens— is  best  deferred  until 
earlv  spring;  in  the  case  of  very  early-flowering 
species,  such  as  Forsythia.  Stachyurus  and 
Ribes,  give  attention  to  this  matter  in  Febru- 
ary. Charming  foliage  effects,  in  colours 
ranging  from  crimson  to  gold, .are  obtained  :n 
the  autumn  by  a  judicious  grouping  of  deci- 
duous trees  and  shrubs.  Acer,  Azalea,  Deutzia, 
Gleditschia,  Prunus,  Spiraea  and  Viburnum 
are  subjects  which  include  varieties  suitable 
for  giving  superb  autumnal  colourings,  whilsl 
many  of  them  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  in 
spring. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lieut-Col.  Spender  Clai, 
M.P.,    Ford   Manor,    Lingfield.    Surrey. 

Cleansing  Fruit  Houses. — The  work  of  pruning 
and  cleansing  fruit  houses  will  now  call  for 
continuous  application,  except  in  the  latest 
houses.  Trees  free  from  insect  pests  are  neces- 
sary for  success,  and  this  work  cannot  be  too 
carefully  performed.  Red  spider  and  mealy  bug 
are  possibly  the  worst  pests  of  the  vine  grower. 
With  ordinary  care,  the  first  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  careful  attention  to  cultural  details, 
such  as  damping  and  syringing.  I  do  not 
favour  the  use  of  mixtures  of  clay,  tar,  etc., 
for  the  eradication  of  mealy  bug,  but  prefer  a 
soapy  insecticide  or  Gishurst  Compound,  which 
is  safer  in  unskilled  hands  and  equally  as 
effective.  Repeated  washings  are  necessary  in 
bad  cases,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  vines  is  not 
the   most   difficult   part,  as   mealy  bug  harbours 
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in  the  walls,  trellis,  and  other  similar  places, 
where  it  is  most  difficult  to  destroy.  Even  when 
cleansing  has  been  carried  out  carefully,  some 
bugs  are  sure  to  escape  destruction,  but  by  per- 
sistent attention  in  the  spring,  when  the  vines 
are  breaking  into  growth,  with  a  small  brush 
and  methylated  spirits,   very   few   will   escape. 

Pot  Vines. — The  earliest  pot  vines  should,  pro- 
vided they  are  ripe  and  well  rooted,  be  pruned 
and  made  ready  for  forcing.  Successful 
forcing  depends  as  much  on  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  vines  as  on  any  single  detail  after- 
wards. The  earliest  of  these  vines  were 
shortened  to  a  suitable  length  some  time  since, 
and  there  should  be  no  danger  from  bleeding, 
but,  to  make  sure,  the  wounds  should  be 
dressed  with  styptic.  If  very  early  Grapes  are 
required,  the  vines  may  be  started  towards  the 
end  of  the   present   month. 


ORCHID  NOTES   AND  GLEANINGS. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.    R.    Ltsaght,  Esq., 
CaBtleford,   Chepstow. 

Pleione.— Pleiones  are  among  the  few 
Orchids  that  require  attention  about  this  date, 
or  two  or  three  weeks  hence,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plants.  Among  those  that 
flower  at  this  season  are  P.  Lageraria,  P.  macu- 
la.ta,  P.  praecox  (see  Fig.  L06)  and  its  variety 
Wallichiana.  P.  praecox,  popularly  known  as 
the  Indian  Crocus,  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  and  was  sent 
home  by  the  collector  Gibson  in  1837.  It  was 
also  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  1849-50,  and  when 
I  was  at  Do.rjeeling  in  1917  I  had  the  pleasure 
of.  seeing  masses  of  this  beautiful  Pleione  in 
full  bloom  growing  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and 
most  of '  ray  spa.re  time  was  spent  in  looking 
for  a  plant  which  differed  from  the  type;  the 
majority  of  the  flowers  are  pale  rose-coloured. 
r>.  humilis  and  P.  Hookeriann  bloom  somewhat 
.-titer,  so  they  will  not  need  attention  for  several 
weeks.  The  flowers  of  Pleiones  are  produced 
with  the  young  growth,  and  when  the  former 
are  over  the  annual  repotting  should  be  done. 
Shake  the  soil  from  among  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  new  growth,  and 
out  off  most  of  the  old  roots,  leaving  only  a 
little  tuft  at  the  base  of  each  pseudo-bulb  to 
hold  the  plant  in  position.  Shallow  pans  are 
the  most  useful  receptacles,  and  those  8  inches 
in  diameter  are  a  convenient  size.  Each  pan 
should  be  filled  half  its  depth  with  broken 
potsherds  for  drainage,  over  which  place  a 
layer  of  moss  to  ensure  a  free  pasage  for 
water.  The  rooting  medium  should  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  peat,  yellow  fibrous 
loam,  and  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
parts.  A  sprinking  of  sharp  sand  may  be 
added,  and,  if  the  loam  is  of  poor  quality,  a 
portion  of  dried  cow  manure  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, but  this  material  should  be  first  rubbed 
through  a  line-meshed  sieve.  In  repotting, 
distribute  the  growths  equally  over  the  surface, 
and  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  young  shoots 
to  develop,  so  that,  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
are  completed,  they  will  be  arranged  evenly, 
and  produce  a  panful  of  flower's  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Each  pseudo-bulb  should  be 
planted!  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  the  centre  raised 
slightly,  but  not  enough  to  make  given  water- 
ing a  difficult  operation.  If  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  of  various  sizes,  thev  should  be  graded. 
When  repotting  is  completed,  arrange  the  pans 
on  a  shelf  in  the  intermediate  house,  or  a 
similar  position  fairly  near  the  roof  glass.  For 
several  weeks  little  or  no  water  will  be  needed, 
but  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
excessively  dry*  f°r-  although  growth  and  root 
action  will  be  slow,  the  plants  will  make  n 
little  progress.  As  root  action  increases,  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  water  may  be 
afforded  more  liberally,  and,  directly  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  formed  and  throughout  their 
subsequent  development,  an  abundance  irf 
moisture  at  the  root  is  necessary.  At  this 
stage  use  weak  liquid  manure  alternately  with 
clear  water.  To  prevent  red  spider  infesting 
the  plants,  spray  the  foliage  with  clear  water 
occasionally  during  hot  weather,  and  sponge 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 


MILTONIODA  COOPERI. 

Flowers  of  this  brightly-coloured  hybrid 
between  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  MUtonia 
Warscewiczii  are  sent  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Sanders,  St.  Albans,  who,  with  their  many 
crosses  between  Miltomais  and  other  species  and 
hybrids,  have  done  much  to  extend  variety  and 
colour  in  a  very  useful  decorative  section  of 
Orchids. 

The  flowers  sent  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
original,  which  first  bloomed  in  1913.  Although 
the  firm  substance  and  undulated  brownish- 
purple  markings  of  M.  Warscewiczii  are  strong 
features,  the  cross  with  the  scarlet  C.  Noezliana 


has  quite  obliterated  those  characters,  all  the 
segments  being  flatly  arranged,  the  sepals  and 
petals  unitorm  cinnabar  scarlet,  and  the 
broadly  ovate  lip  rose-pink  flushed  with  scar- 
let.     The   crest  is   bright  yellow 

VANDA    COERULEA. 

When  this  beautiful  blue  Orchid  has  passed 
the  flowering  stage,  the  plants  should  be 
arranged  in  the  Cattleya  house,  unless  a 
division  is  set  apart  specially  for  them. 
Place  them  in  a.  light  position  and  be  sparing 
with  water;  only  sufficient  moisture  to  keep 
the  leaves  in  a  plump  condition  is  needed.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  regard  to  atmospheric 
moisture,  or  the  foliage  will  scon  became  dis- 
figured  with  spot  disease.     B 


Fig.    106.— pleione    (coelogyne)   praecox. 

NEW    HYBRIDS. 

(Continued  from  September  18,  p.  143.) 


Brasso-Cattleya  Jean     

Brasso-Cattleya  Lilian 

Brasso-Cattleya  Mis.  Pantla  Ralli  ... 

Brasso-Cattleya  Lemon 

,  Bra-iSo-Laelio-Cattleya  Amber 
Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya  Carina 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya.  Empress 
Brasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya      Golden 

Crown 

Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya-Wms  ton 

Cittleya  Amy  May        

Cattley.i  Ce  ii       

Cattleya  <  crberus 

Cattleya  Elfin        

Lmttlfya  Eve         

Cattleya  Lacrozeae        

Cattleya  Royal  Purple 

Cattleya  Troilus 

Cypripedium  Harb;ira 

Cypripedium  Climax     

C  ■pripedium  Emerald 

Cypripedium  frontline 

Cypripedium  Rosamond         

Cypripedium  Warden 

Laelio-Cattleya  Aris       

Laelio-Cattleya  Dolores 

Laelio  Cattleya  J  iquenotta 

Laelio-C  ittleya  Grand  Monarch 

L'ic]  o-Cittleva  Marius 

Lielio-Catrleya  Nero     

Laelio-Cattleya  Voltaire  var,  Solon... 

Lielio-Cattloya  Vt'-gil    

Odontoglo^sum  autumn alis 
Odoutotrlossum  Dusky  Qu^en 
Odnnio-lossuni  Mrs,  Ja<.  Wood 
Odontoid  o<4sum  1'hyl  Lsvnr.Moorgnte 
Od'HitnglnPsum  Sir  Harry  Vfiitch    ... 

Odnntnnia  Nydia 

Sophro  Laelio-Cattleya  Camden      ... 
Sophro-Laclio-Cattleya  Madgo 
Vuylstekeara       Mcmoria        Joseph 
Charlesworth 


Parentage. 


B.-C.  Mend-i  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea 

B.-C.  Digbyano- Mosstie  Queen  Alexandra  x 

C.  chocoeusis        

B.-C.  Mis.  J.   Leeraanu    x   C,   Warscewic.  ii, 

Fr.  M.  Beyvodt      

B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  i>emann  x  C.  granulosa 
B.-L.-1'.-  The  Bironess   x   C.  Dowiana  amea 

C.citrina  x  B.-L.  Jessopii 

C.  Enid  x  B.-L  Digbyano.purpurata 

B.-L.-*".  Joan  x  C.  Venus     

L.-C.Canhamiana  x  B.-L.  Digbyano-purpuratu 

Empress  Fred 'rick  x  Diwianaauiea 

Har  is"ni  ma  alba  x  L  dyVeilch        

Lutertexta  Jujiettne  x  labiatanlba      

Mantiuii  x   Peetersii 

D  'sseldonei  Undine  x  Lady  Vciteh     

Hardyana  x  Adula 

Alexandra  x  Emi  ress  Frederick        

Luegeae    x   Clotho     

G'ston  Bulteel  x  Hani-Sander 

Alcibiades  x  Harrisianum  

Curtisii  Sanderae   x  Maudiae     .  

Miruni    x   Leeanum 

Troilus  Lord  Nelson   x    Charlesworthii 

Holdenii  x  Maudiae  

Lucasiana  x   Ilaroldiana 

L.-C  al  ban  en  sis  x  C.  Mantinii 

L.-C.  Lustre  x  C.  Empress  Frederick 

L.-C.  Nella   x   C.  Trianae 

L.-C.  luminosa   x  C.  Khoda       

L.-C.  Hildcgaid   x   C.    Dowiana  aurea 

L.-C.   G.    G.    Whitclegge  var.   Vinletta   x    C. 

Dowiana      

L.  C.  blotch  ley  nsis  x  C.  DiPtrichiana 

orisputn  var.  x  Swiotenicolor     

Jasper  x  Aquitanla 

Ri'x   x  erisi  tun   P  rf-  ction  

l   nthe   x   <  ximium 

Mirs  x   MeniO'   St.  Vincent        ...       

M.  Hyc  >na  x  Drim.  Hariyanum 

L.-C.  Oakwood  Alpha  x  S.  C.  Doi  is      

S.-L.-C.  Sibyl  x  S.  C.  Doris  

M.  Charlesworthii  x  Oda.  Brown         


Exhibitor. 


J.  J.  Joieey,  Esq, 
J.  J.  Joicey,  Esq. 


Ii.  Esq. 
«?q. 


Pantia  R 
w.  k.  rr«< 
Baron  Schroder.' 
I'.ntni  k.IIi,  ^q. 
S  tn.iers. 

Charlesworth  it  Co. 
Duke  •  f  M  rlhon  u  h. 
\.  J.  Iloll  neri o ti,  Esa. 

pi    II  *  Cn. 
i  harlesworlh  &  Co. 
Duki-  of  Mar  borough. 
I  (assail  A:  Co. 
Flory  ifcBlnek. 
Flory  &  Black. 
Charlesworth  &  Co. 
SirH.  S.  Leon. 
S.  Gratrix,  Ecq. 
riiv"  Conk-on.  Esq. 
W.  R.  Fasey.  Esq. 
Duk    of  M  rlno  ough. 
Clive  Conkson.  Esq. 
Flory  &  Black. 
Duk'1  of  Marlborough 
Flory  &  Black. 
F1  ory  &  Black. 
W.  Water-  Bu-lor.  Esq. 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

\\  Waters  Butler   Esq 
W,  Wata>>  Butb-r.  Esq. 
R.  G   Thwnitc  ,  E<q 
W.  R.  Fn«ey,  Esq. 
A-'i   strong  A  Iiiown. 
fir.  Lacr.  kg. 
m  mstr  nv  A  Bown. 
Char  e-worth  &  Co 
E.  K.  As  .ton.  Esq. 
J.  J.  Joiccy,  Esq. 

Charlesworth  &  Co. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.2. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  fr>r  any 
opinions    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by 
sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  Local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

NEW   RHODODENDRONS. 

UNDER   Prof.    Sir  I.   Bayley   Balfour's   un- 
tiring   hand    the    enumeration     of     new 
species    of    this    prolific    genus    proceeds 
apace,   and  forty  more   are   presented   to   us   in 
detail  within  the  familiar  blue  cover.* 

Of  the  species  now  enumerated,  the  majority 
is  Chinese,  and  all  but  five  are  Forrestian;  the 
high  serial  numbers  of  many  are  indicative  alike 
of  recent  discovery  and  of  the  courage,  industry 
and  resource  of  the  explorer,  whose  name  must 
be  permanently  associated  with  the  genus. 

Five  of  the  new  species  con.e  to  us  from  S.E. 
Tibet,  where,  as  we  have  been'  told,  Forrest  con- 
siders the  matrix  of  the  genus  will  ultimately 
be  found,  and  Ka-gwr-pw.  that  wonderful  moun- 
tain rivalling  Wa-shan  in  the  richness  of  its 
flora,  is  responsible  for  four  of  the  five.  The 
Muli  Mountains  in  S.W.  Szechuan.  a  district 
Forrest  explored  for  the  first  time  during  his 
last    expedition,   account    for   six    species. 

Only  five  of  the  new  Rhododendrons— 
agglutinatum,  denditrichum,  nakotiltum,  plane- 
turn  and  pyrrhoanthum — are  not  given  a  definite 
phyletic  position,  and  as  is  to  be  expected,  many 
of  the  others  are  akin  to  species  already 
described.  In  such  cases  the  specific  distinctions 
are  set  forth  in  that  peculiarly  lucid  fashion 
which  renders  these  analyses  so  valuable  to  the 
science  of  botany.  Indeed,  as  the  work  of 
enumeration  proceeds,  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
gradual  evolution  of  tribal  relationship  under  a 
particular  species  as  the  head  of  the  tribe.  Rh. 
euxodum  provides  an  appropriate  illustration  of 
this.  In  part  III.  of  the  enumeration  we  were 
introduced  to  this  species  as  one  of  a  group  of 
dwarf  moorland  plants  discovered  by  Forrest  on 
Ka-gwr-pw  at  13.000-14,000  ft.,  and  as  at  that 
time  the  relationship  of  the  plant  was  not  clear, 
the  author  placed  it  tentatively  as  a  stray  sheep 
of  the  Rh.  sanguineun.  fold. 

The  arrival  of  further  Forrestian  material  has 
furnished  the  author  with  three  more  Rhododen- 
drons of  the  same  fold,  yet  to  the  botanical  eye 
distinctively  different,  and  these  are  now  merged 
with  Rh.  eudoxum  into  one  phylum  intermediate 
between  Rh.  sanguineum  on  the  one  hand  and 
Rh.  neriiflorum  on  the  other.  It  may  well  be 
that  further  exploration  will  yield  forms  which 
will  enable  the  botanist  to  trace  the  geographical 
development  of  all  the  members  of  the  phylum. 
The  three  species  referred  to  are  Rh.  pothinum, 
tamenium  and  tricliomiscum. 

The  enthusiast  will  naturally  look  for  the  plums 
in  the  Forrestian  cake,  and  though  perhaps  on 
this  occasion  they  are  less  numerous  than  in 
previous  parts  of  the  enumeration,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding,  them;  indeed,  under  the 
system  of  nomenclature  adopted  by  Prof.  Balfour, 
the  good  things  are  clearly  labelled.  We 
see  this  in  the  species  christened  Rh. 
eclecteum  (from  '/rXwrfos,  to  be  chosen 
cut  as  a  plant  worthy  of  cultivation),  Rh. 
megeratum  (from  peyripaTos  =  passing  lovely), 
and  so   on.     In  this  connection   we   cannot   but 


*yotes!rom   the   Rn,jal   Bulimic    Garde,,,    Edinburgh 
JF.     By  Prof.   Bayley  Balfour,   F.It.s, 


admire  the  profound  skill  which,  from  a  critical 
examination-  of  herbarium  specimens,  is  able  to 
assess  the  floral  qualities  of  plants  growing  in 
places  thousands  of  miles  away. 

If  there  is  no  mention  of  any  new  giant 
among  the  Chino-Tibetan  species,  several  are 
described  that,  grow  naturally  from  15  to  30 
feet  high,  and  of  these  Rh.  megaphyllum  is  a 
plant  of  the  Falconeri  set  with  the  young  wood 
and  underleaf  covered  with  the  cinnamon- 
coloured  indumentum  so  noticeable  in  that 
spceies. 

To  the  series  of  which  Rh.  grande  is  the 
head,  belongs  Rh.  protistum  (Vpdricrros  =  first 
of  the  first)  which  Forrest  discovered  sheltering 
in  a  Rhododendron  forest  at  13,000  feet,  on  the 
Mekong-Salween  divide.  It  grows  about  30  feet 
high  and  has  huge  leives,  as  muich  as  18  inches 
long  and  five  broad.  The  Thomsonii  group  has 
a  new  member  in  Rh.  Meddianum,  of  medium 
growth  (4-6  feet),  from  the  Shweli-Salween 
divide,  with  fleshy  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson. 
The  unusual  pearly-grey  bloom  of  the  leaves 
of  Rh.  oreotrephes  has  always  been  a  singularly 
attractive  feature  of  that  tpecies,  and  it  has 
been  left  to  Prof.  Balfour  to  n.ake  the  interest- 
ing discovery  that  the  character  is  due  to  a  film 
of  wax.  Tiie  same  peculiarity  is  noticeable  in 
Rh.  eclecteum  and  Meddianum — both  plants  of 
the  Tsarong — and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  covering,  it  is  explained 
that  the  wax  may  be  removed  by  benzol,  or 
other  solvent. 

Of  species  other  than  Chinese,  there  are  five 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Upper  Burmo- 
Chinese  frontier,  Rh.  tapeinum,  a  dwarf  species : 
Rh.  sidereum,  a  new  member  of  the  Grande 
series,  which  Farrer  considers  a  fine  thing  ;  Rh. 
preptun.,  one  of  the  Falconeri  set,  allied  to  I  he 
so-called  Rh.  lacteum  of  Wilson,  now  known  as 
Rh.  galactinum ;  and  Rh.  Jehesterianum,  from 
the  Salween  side  of  the  X'Mnikha-Salween  divide. 
In  Rh.  regale  (Ware),  X.E.  Burma  also  fur- 
nishes yet  one  more  addition  to  the  growing 
family  of  which  Rh.  Falconeri  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya  is  the  original  representative,  so  that, 
there  are  now  14  in  this  series,  distributed  over 
a  widely  separated  area,  and  all  noble  plants. 
Not  all  the  Falconeri  series  have  the  cinnamon- 
red  felt  characteristic  of  the  Himalayan  species, 
and  Rh.  regale  is  one  of  four  species  in  which 
the  felting  on  the  underleaf  is  grey,  not  cinna- 
mon-red. 

The  description  of  Rh.  Macabeanum  gives 
occasion  for  a  deeply  interesting  account,  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  George  Watt,  of  his  discovery  of 
the  species  in  Manipur,  in  1882.  He  regarded 
the  living  plant  as  distinct  from  Rh.  Falconeri, 
but  dried  specimens  of  the  two  Rhododendrons 
approached  each  other  so  closely  that  Sir 
George  Watt  considered  it  advisable  to  regard 
Rh.  Macabeanum  as  a  form  of  Rh.  Falconeri. 
Sir'  Isaac  Balfour,  however,  has  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  to  it  a  position  in  the  Grande  phylum, 
midway  between  Rh.  grande  of  Sikkim  and 
Rh.  sino-grande  of  Yun.ian.  This  species  pro- 
vides one  more  instance  of  the  comparatively 
wide  geographical  distribution  of  Rhododendrons 
at  one  time  regarded  as  Himalayan  in  their 
location. 

No  one  interested  in  the  genus  can  fail  to 
observe  the  astonishing  number  of  yellow- 
flowered  species  described  in  this  most  in- 
teresting enumeration.  From  first  to  last  no 
fewer  than  12  are  now  published,  and  the  mind 
instinctively  recalls  the  time— not  so  many- 
years  ago— when  a  Rhododendron  with  yellow 
flowers  was  indeed  a  rare  plant.     A.   Grove. 


OCCURRENCE 


OF  KEITHIA  THUJINA 
IRELAND. 


The  occurrence  of  this  fungus  on  Thuja 
plicata  was  first  recorded  in  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1918,  at  the  Forestry  Centre  at 
Baunreagh,  Queen's  County.  An  account  of 
the  attack  was  given  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Pethybridge 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry  for  April, 
1919,  and  was  apparently  the  first  record  of  the 
disease  in  Europe.  Since  that  date,  however, 
it  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
which  suggests  the  desirability  of  planting  Thuia 
with  caution  until  the  exact  significance  of  the 
disease  can  be  ascertained. 

As  stated  in  the  article  referred  to,  the  first 
attack  was  noticed  on  3-year  seedlings  which 
had  been  lined  out  the  previous,  winter.  These 
seedlings  were  all  killed  by  the  fungus  during 
the  summer  of  1918.  A  few  yards  away  thw 
plants  in  a  mixed  plantation  of  Thuia  and 
Japanese  Larch,  planted  in  1912,  were  grow- 
ing vigorously  at  the  time  the  seedlings  were 
attacked.  No  trace  of  disease  could  be  found 
in  the  plantation,  but  traces  of  it  were  found 
in  other  trees  on  the  property.  The  seedlings 
attacked  had  been  raised  from  seed  collected  in 
a  small  pinetum  a  few  miles  away,  while  the 
Thuia  in  the  plantation  were  obtained  from  an 
estate  in  the  same  county,  and  had  been  raised 
from  seed  collected  on  the  spot,  so  that  no 
suggestion  could  be  made  that  the  disease  had 
been  introduced  with  imported  plants. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  Queen's  County 
attack,  a  note  by  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Loder 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry  recorded 
a  case  of  an  attack  in  a  plantation  at  Leonards- 
lee  which  had  been  planted  in  1910.  and  which 
had  grown  well  up  to  that  date-  It  does  not 
appear  from  this  note  that  the  trees  were 
fatally  injured  by  the  fungus,  but  the  writer 
stated  that  the  majority  of  the  plants  were 
destroyed  with  the  idea  of  stamping  out  the 
disease. 

Enquiries  made  by  Dr.  Pethybridge,  and 
the  examination  of  American  literature,  failed 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  fatal  nature  of  the 
disease  in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Baunreagh  case 
would  prove  an  isolated  instance  as  regards 
Irish   nurseries  and  woodlands. 

Since  1918  the  disease  had  been  noticed  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  seems  to  be 
widely  spread.  Serious  or  fatal  injury  to 
Thuia  had  not  been  recorded  down  to  the  end 
of  1919  other  than  the  Irish  case  referred  to 
and  that  at  Leonardslee,  and  the  former  was 
regarded  more  as  one  of  scientific  interest  than 
of  economic  importance. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  however,  two 
cases  have  occurred  which  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  cause  some  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  disease  on  attacked  plants.  One 
of  these  was  in  the  mixed  plantation  of  Thuia 
and  Japanese  Larch  at  Baunreagh.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  the  Thuia  were  noticed  to 
be  badly  attacked,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
appears  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  plants 
will  be  destroyed,  as  not  only  are  the  scale 
leaves  showing  characteristic  brown  spots 
caused  by  the  fungus,  but  many  of  the  leading 
and  side  shoots  are  withering  owing  to  the 
axis  of  the  stems  being  killed.  It  was  thought 
that  possibly  the  shading  of  the  Larch  might 
have  hastened  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  it 
is  not  quite  certain  that  this  is  the  case,  as 
plants  more  or  less  free  from  shading  are  badly 
damaged.  The  spread  of  the  disease  to  this 
plantation  is  not  surprising  owing  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  seedlings  in  the  adioining  nur- 
sery, but  a  year  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
seedlings  were  destroyed  until  it  made  its  pre- 
sence felt  on  the  transplants  to  any  appre 
ciable  extent. 

At  Ca.molin,  Countv  Wexford,  another  cen- 
tre in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 4-year  transplants  in  the  nursery  and 
branches  on  an  adjoining  Thuia  hedge  were 
seen  to  be  affected  with  Keithia  thujina  last 
spring.  The  first  intention  was  to  destroy 
these  plants,  but  it  was  later  decided  to  spray 
them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  an  experiment, 
and  move  them  out  to  a  distant  planting  area 
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at  once.  So  far  these  plants  have  made  a 
normal  growth  for  transplanted  trees,  but  the 
characteristic  brown  and  dead  patches  on  the 
scale  leaves  give  them  an  unthrifty  appearance. 
In  the  same  nursery  transplants  of  the  same 
age  a  few  yards  away  were  apparently  free 
from  disease,  and.  several  beds  of  2-year  seed- 
lings raised  from  seed  collected  in  County 
Limerick,  and  standing  about  100  yards  ivjm 
the  affected  transplants,  were  apparently  quite 
healthy.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  how- 
ver,  the  disease  appeared  on  the  seedlings,  and 
the  entire  batch  will  probably  have  to  be 
destroyed. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  serious  injury 
which  have  apparently  occurred  in  Ireland,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads 
renders  it  highly  important  that  the  existence 
of  Keithia  should  not  be  regarded  too  lightly. 
It  is  evidently  not  one  of  those  diseases  which 
vary  in  their  occurrence  and  intensity  with  the 
health  of  the  host  plants,  as  in  all  the  cases 
quoted  above  the  plants  attacked  were  per- 
fectly  vigorous    until  the  fungus   appeared. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  disease  re- 
maining unobserved  until  1918,  as  from  ob- 
servations made  both  in  Ireland  and  parts  of 
Great  Britain  the  fungus  is  much  more  widely 
spread  than  might  be  supposed.  This  being 
the  case,  its  innocuous  nature  in  some  cases, 
and  its  fatal  character  in  others,  require  ex- 
planation. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  two  centres, 
namely,  Baunreagh  and  Leonardslee,  can  be  due 
to  one  cause  of  infection,  in  view  of  the  facts 
mentioned.  If  the  disease  previously  existed 
unobserved  it  is  strange  that  no  serious  out- 
breaks occurred  from  time  ■to  time  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  the  absence  of  any  records 
before  1918  would  indicate  that  this  was  the 
case.  Future  planters,  however,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  treat  this  disease  seriously,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  how  far  Thuia  may  be 
used  in  new  plantations  with  reasonable  safety. 

The  economic  importance  of  Thuia  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  succeeds  in  wet  and  swampy 
soils,  especially  those  of  a  peaty  nature,  where 
other  species  are  difficult  to  establish  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  spring  frosts.  Many  spots 
in  which  Sitka  Spruce  have  suffered  seriously 
from  frost  have  been  successfully  planted  with 
Thuia,  and  its  rate  of  growth  during  the  first 
twenty  years  renders  it  a  valuable  tree  for  the 
production  of  small  timber  suitable  for  pit- 
props,  fencing,  boxwood,  etc.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  it  will  prove  a  tree  of  first-class 
magnitude,  or  attain  in  this  country  anything 
like  the  dimensions  it  reaches  in  North 
America,  but  the  short  period  in  which  it 
reaches  the  pole  and  small  timber  stage  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  most  valuable  Conifers  grown 
in  the  British  Isles  on  certain  soils  and 
situations. 

In  future,  and  until  the  significance  of  the 
disease  can  be  ascertained,  it  will  probably  be 
sound  policy  to  restrict  its  use  to  widely- 
separated  groups,  so  that  in  the  event  of  failure 
through  disease  the  trees  can  be  destroyed  at 
once,  and  the  ground  replanted  with  some 
other  species.  In  this  way  the  spread  of  the 
parasite  may  possibly  be  checked  in  any  dis- 
trict   in  which   it   appears.     A.   C.    Forbes. 
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IRIS    OCHROLEUCA. 

In  a  recent  note  on  this  fine,  species  (see  p. 
191).  it  was  stated  that  it  must  be  called  I. 
orientalis  and  not  I.  ochroleuca.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  Miller's  name  of  orientalis  is 
older  than  that  of  ochroleuca,  but  we  are  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  retaining  it  by  the 
fact  that  his  text  gives  the  Iris  a  beard  ("cor- 
ollis  barbatis").  Moreover,  he  supports  this 
mistake  by  a  figure  which  shows  a  curious 
transverse  beard  running  across  the  falls. 
Miller  is  probably  also  mistaken  in  saying  that 
I.  ochroleuca  comes  from  Carniola,  for  it  seems 
certain  that  it  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  of  Europe. 

I.    ochroleuca    is  well-named,   for   it    is    pre- 


eminently the  white  and  yellow  Iris  and,  as  it 
happens,  it  is  most  convenient  that  this  name 
should  stand  instead  of  orientalis,  for  the  latter 
is  needed  for  the  eastern  ally  of  I.  sibirica. 
The  curious  fact  about  I.  sibirica  is  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  it  grows  any- 
where east  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  Europe  and  is  found  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland.  Hungary,  North  Italy  and 
Central  Russia.  Between  the  Urals  and  Corea 
there  is.  I  believe,  uo  recorded  trace  of 
any  specimens  of  I.  sibirica.  or  of  closely 
allied  species.  In  Corea.  however,  there 
occurs  a  form  which  is  in  some  ways  inter- 
mediate  between  sibirica  and  orientalis.  and  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  green  ground 
colour  that  underlies  the  purple  veining  on  the 
throat   and   haft,   of    the     falls.         Typical     I. 


The  well-known  Snow  Queen  has  thus 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Iris  sibirica, 
but  is  an  albino  form  of  the  Japanese 
Iris  orientalis.  Indeed,  it  probably  arose 
under  cultivation  in  Japan,  and  can  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  white  forms 
of  .  the  European  species.  In  these  the 
niowers  are  much  smaller  and  usually  veined, 
and  often  tinged  with  lilac  or  purple.  For  gar- 
den purposes  the  most  decorative  plants  result 
from  crossing  the  two  species,  for  the  hybrids 
usually  have  the  large  flowers  of  I.  orien- 
talis on  the  tall  stems  of  I.  sibirica.  Varia- 
tions in  colour  may  easily  lie  obtained  in  either 
species  by  crossing  the  white  and  the  blue 
forms,  and  this  method  is  capable  of  producing 
a  colour  that  is  near  to  a  real  sky-blue 
II'.   U.    Dykca. 


Fig.  107. — rose  coral  cluster. 
National  Hose  Society's  Certificate   of  Merit,  September  23,  1920.     (See  p.   173.) 


sibirica  has  comparatively  small  flowers  raised 
high  above  the  foliage,  and  large  flat  seeds, 
in  shape  like  a  capital  1).  The  capsule  is 
broad  and  rounded. 

I.  orientalis,  on  the  contrary,  comes  from 
the  extreme  east,  namely  from  Japan,  and  has 
relatively  larger  flowers.  The  stems  are  ap 
proximately  equal  in  length  to  the  foliage,  but 
the  latter  droops  and  so  allows  the  flowers  just 
to  stand  clear  of  the  leaves.  Other  character- 
istic features  a.re  found  in  the  small  cubical 
seeds  and  in  the  narrower,  sharply,  three 
cornered   capsules. 


TIGRIDIA. 

Plants  of  Tigridia  should  be  lifle.l 
and  all  bulblets  detached  from  the  bulbs  forth- 
with ;  the  winter  treatment  usually  afforded 
Gladiolus  suits  them.  Rich,  free  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  is  necessary  to 
produce  good  flowering  plants  ;  a  sunny  sheltered 
)X)sition  is  also  desirable.  In  mid-April,  plant 
the  corms  three  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart,  using  a  little  coarse  sand  around  them 
individually.  Although  the  gorgeonsh  rulmiri'd 
flowers  are  very  fugitive,  fresh  ones  are  produced 
over  a  long  period,     tf.  7".. 
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CULTURAL  MEMORANDA. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


HAEDY   SHRUBS   FOR  FORCING. 

Large  numbers  of  hardy  shrubs  are  suitable 
for  forcing,  and  some  of  them,  sucli  as  Rhodo- 
dendrons, will  give  good  results  if  merely  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  potted.  Others,  such  as 
Lilacs,  species  of  Pyrus,  Prunus  and  similar 
subjects  can  only  'be.  had  at  their  best  when 
grown  in  pots  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
become  established  and  active  at  the  root. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  shrubby  species 
used  for  forcing  prove  more  or  less  successful 
when  forced  if  merely  lifted  from  the  ground, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  time  they 
last  in  flower  compared  with  those  specially 
prepared  in  pots.  Pot  grown  Lilacs,  for  ex- 
ample, will  give  flowers  that  keep  fresh  for 
several  weeks,  while  those  of  plants  lifted  from 
the  ground  will  only  keep  fresh  for  a  few  days. 
Where  a  stock  is  grown  in  pots  the  plants  should 
now  be  sorted,  selecting  and  standing  to- 
gether all  those  that  are  well  set  with  flower 
buds ;  at  the  same  time  examine  and  correct 
faulty  drainage.  Subjects  that  have  to  be  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  plaeed  in  pots  or  tubs 
should  be  attended  to  forthwith,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  make  fresh  roots  before  they  axe 
forced.  Pot  firmly  and  work  the  soil  well  in 
between  the  roots.  The  plants  should  after- 
wards be  stood  out  of  doors,  and  the  pots  pro- 
tected from  frost  by  placing  leaves  or  litter 
of  some  sort  around  them.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  shrubs  for  forcing  are  Pyrus  floribunda 
and  its  variety  atro-sanguinea;  P.  spectabilis 
and  P.  Scheideckeri.  The  Prunus  family  in- 
cludes the  beautiful  double  flowering  Peaches, 
also  P.  triloba  var.  fl.  pi..  P.  japonica.  of  which 
there  are  two  double  varieties,  rose  and  white- 
coloured  ;  P.  subhertella,  and  the  Japanese 
Cherries,   P.    Pseudo-cerasus. 

Spiraeas,  such  as  S.  arguta.  S.  prunifolia' fl.  pi., 
and  S.  Van  Houttei,  are  also  suitable  for  forc- 
ing. Of  Lilacs,  some  of  the  most  reliable  varie- 
ties are  Marie  Legraye,  Charles  X.  and  Mine. 
Lemoine,  double  white.  Kerria  japonica  var. 
fl.  pi.,  is  an  excellent  plant  that  forces  readily. 
Deutzia  gracilis  is  also  an  old  favourite  for 
this  purpose.  Forsvthia  suspensa  is  also  useful, 
but  is  excelled  by  F.  spectabilis.  which  flowers 
with  wonderful  freedom  and  lasts  in  bloom  for 
several  weeks  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia  is»  less  commonlv  used  for  forcing, 
but  it  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  in  flower. 
Large,  pot-grown  specimens  of  Wistaria  chinensis 
flower  with  great  freedom,  but  they  will  nut 
stand  much  forcing,  and  should  be  brought  on 
gradually  in  a  cool  house. 

The  Azaleas  of  the  so-called  Ghent  sec- 
tion include  a  wide  range  of  beautiful  colours. 
The  small,  white-flowered,  sweet-scented  Azalea 
Davisii  is  very  popular  for  flowering  early 
under  glass.  Rhododendron  praecox  is  naturally 
early  in  flowering  and  excellent  for  forcing,  as 
also  is  the  variety,  Rosy  Bell.  Among,  the 
larger  evergreen  Rhododendrons  there  is  plenty 
of  material  to  choose  from,  but  all  are  not 
adapted  for  forcing,  the  most  suitable  varieties 
in  most  cases  being  those  that  naturally  flower 
early.  One  of  the  best  and  most  dependable  is 
Rosa  Mundi.  It  is  dwarf,  very  Auriferous  and 
may  easilv  he  had  in  flower  at  Christmas.  Good 
early  varieties  are  Boule  de  Neige,  Cunningham's 
White,  Mme.  Wagner,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
and   Pink   Pearl. 

PRUNING    NEWLY-PLANTED    FRIIT 
TREES. 

With  reference  to  the  note  on  this  subject  on 
p.  200.  I  have  long  held  the  view  that  newly- 
planted  fruit  trees  succeed  much  better  when 
pruned  the  same  season  they  are  planted  than 
those  which  are  not  pruned  until  the  vear  follow- 
ing, or  perhaps  not  at  all.  I  cannot' understand 
the  argument  of  those  who  prefer  the  latter 
system,  especially  when  they  see  the  result 
of  such  treatment  daily  before  their  eyes  The 
object  of  a  fruit  tree  planter  is,  or  should  1„- 
vo  obtain  the  largest  area  of  branch  spac  >n 
the  shortest  possible  time,  not  considering  the 
amount  of  fruit  the  trees  will  furnish  during  the 
first  few  years.     E.   ,V. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  PELARGONIUMS. 
It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
that  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sonis  gave  up  the 
raising  of  Pelargoniums.  I  still  grow  some  of 
their  varieties,  and  am  doubtful  if  these  have 
been  excelled  in  quality  by  any  of  the  newer 
kinds.  The  trasses  in  the  varieties  of  Messrs. 
Pearson's  strain  were  not,  as  in  many  others. 
a  conglomeration  of  crashed  pips,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  size  of  truss  and  variety  of 
colour,  each  of  the  pips  was  fully  exposed. 
The  great  fault  of  Pelargoniums  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  type  is  that  they  have  far  too  many 
pips  to  permit  of  the  full  expansion  of  those  in 
the  centre  of  the  truss.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
and  Paul  Crampel,  for  example,  that  superabund- 
ance is  reduced  in  winter,  and  in  that  respect 
the  novel  Victory  is  exhibiting  a  tendency  to 
a  similar  reduction,  which  is  all  to  the  good. 
Pelargoniums  in  flower  are  so  glorious  in  win- 
ter that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  regain 
their  lost  popularity.  I  can  remember  when 
a  house  was  set  apart  for  the  production  of 
blooms  from  Christine  (pink),  Madame  Yaueher 
(white),  and  Vesuvius  (scarlet),  and  those  who 
may  have  seen  one  or  any  of  these  varieties 
will  be  able  to  estimate  in  some  degree  tin'1 
immense  advance  that  was  ensured  by  crossing 
the  old  Nosegays  with  the  later  round-petaied 
flowers.  It  was  my  custom  to  grow  two  sets 
of  plants  for  winter-flowering,  one  of  which, 
after  flowering  the  previous  winter,  had  the 
"  balls  ''  reduced  early  in  summer  and  were  re- 
potted in  the  same  pots — 6  inch  ones.  The 
plants  produced  a  large  crop  of  flowers  in  early 
winter,  but  the  trusses  were  small  compara- 
tively. The  others  were  rooted  in  March,  and 
finally  placed  in  6  inch  pots  and  flowered  in 
mid-wrn*er,  being  allowed  a  brief  rest  in  spring, 
when  they  resumed  flower  production  for  a 
time.  The  only  difficult  time  is  in  December 
and  January,  when  an  overdose  of  manure,  ex- 
cessive damp  or  fire  heat,  would  be  fatal  to  suc- 
cess. To  check  overgrowth,  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  should  be  pinched  off  just  beyond  every 
young  bud,  and  it  is  important  that  the  plants 
have  a  clear  space  between  each  and  are  grown 
in  a  suitable  structure.     It.   J'.   Brotherston. 

EARLY-FLOWERING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
AT    ALDENHAM. 

The  dry,  warm  weather  through  September 
and  the  early  part  of  October  has  been  especi- 
ally favourable  to  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, enabling  them  to  grow  freely  and  flower 
without  hindrance  by  frost  or  even  continued 
wet  weather. 

Tlic  following  varieties  were  making  a  pleas- 
ing show  at  Ahlenham  House  Gardens  in  the 
mixed  borders  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
middle  of  October  : — Normandie.  height  4  ft., 
colour  bluish  pink;  Howard  Jaques,  3  ft..  sal- 
mon-flushed cerise;  Betty  Spark.  4ft.,  clear 
rose-pink;  Beauty  of  Hayes.  4ft..  purple;  Nina 
Williams.  3  ft.,  bronzy  red.  gold  reverse:  Fee 
Parisienne.  deep  mauve ;  Province,  pale  pink, 
very  free:  Framheld  Early,  white,  very  free, 
shapely  blossoms;  Medusa,  an  orange  coloured 
Japanese  variety;  Perle  Rose.  4ft..  warm 
pink,  a  shapely,  freely-produced  flower; 
Carrie,  late  flowering  yellow,  growing  fully 
6  feet  high  ;  Knaresboro  Y'ellow.  5  ft.  :  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  of  yellow-flowered 
varieties;  the  growth  is  erect,  with  stout  stems 
and  peduncles;  Cranfordia,  4  ft.;  this  also  is 
a  grand  yellow-flowered  variety;  Perle  Chatil- 
lionaise.  cream  and  blush;  Mdme.  E.  Lefont, 
an  orange  yellow  coloured  pompom,  exception- 
ally free  in  blooming;  Horace  Martin.  1  ft., 
still  one  of  the  best  of  free-flowering  yellow 
Chrysanthemums.     B.  W. 

(  ALCEOLARIA   BURBIDGEI. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Calceolaria  Burbidgei, 
referred  to  on  page  61,  is  given  in  the  Kew 
/land  TAst  of  Tender  Dicotyledons  as  a  garden 
hybrid  between  C.  amplexicaulis  and  C. 
Pavonii.      II".  T. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


( Continued  from   page  219.) 

Monmouthshire. — WTith  the  exception  of  small 
kinds,  the  fruit  crops  generally  were  unsatis- 
factory. Of  Apples,  old  standard  trees  had  the 
best  crops,  and  of  Pears,  Durondeau  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  gave  the  most  fruit.  Stone 
fruits  of  all  kinds  were  very  scarce,  Morello 
Cherries,  which  were  half  an  average  crop,  being 
the  only  exceptidn.  Gooseberries  and  Logan- 
berries were  abundant,  while  Currants  and 
Raspberries  were  average  crops.  The  Straw- 
berry crop  was  damaged  by  heavy  rains,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  a  good  one  both  in 
quantity  and  size  of  berries.  Cob  nuts  are 
plentiful. — Thos.  Coomber,  The  Hendre  Gardens, 
Monmouth. 

Worcestershire. — The  years  1918  and  1920 
will  long  be  remembered  as  giving  almost  the 
worst  fruit  crops  on  record.  The  deficiency  this 
season  is  chiefly  due  to  the  heavy  crops  of  last 
year,  to  the  continued  wet  weather  nearly  all 
the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  together  with 
the  most  persistent  and  virulent  attack  of  insect 
pests  of  various  kinds,  the  bad  weather  pre- 
venting thorough  spraying  at  the  proper  time. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fruits  of  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  .Ian.es  Grieve,  the  Apple  crop  was 
a  comparative  failure.  The  Cherry  crop,  such 
as  it  was,  was  spoiled  by  the  fruits  cracking 
just  as  they  ripened ;  it  was  sad  to  see  the 
fruits  of  White  Bigarreau,  which  comprised  the 
best  crop,  spoiled  by  the  continuous  cold  and 
wet  weather.  There  are  a  large  number  of  fine 
orchards  in  this  county,  planted  during  the  past 
forty  years,  which  are  usually  very  valuable  assets 
to  the  increased  number  of  fruit  farmers.  Rasp- 
berries always  enjoy  a  showery  season,  and  were 
about  the  most  lucrative  crop,  but  Strawberries 
rotted  before  they  were  ripe.  Loganberries, 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  gave  fair 
average  crops,  but  Pears  and  Plums  were  very 
scarce.  The  Egg  or  yellow  Pershore  Plum,  and 
also  the  dark  Pershore,  have  hardy  constitu- 
tions, and  gave  good  crops,  but  these  Plums  are 
only  fit  for  preserving. — William  Crump. 
Y.M.H..   Oal-hridge.   Malvern  Link. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district   are   very 

unsatisfactory.  Red  and  Black  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  were  all  heavy  crops.  Of  Apples 
we  had  fair  crops  of  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Charles  Ross,  James  Grieve,  Warner's  King, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  New7ton  Wonder.  The 
Pear  crop  was  a  failure.  We  had  a  heavy 
crop  of  Pershore  Plums,  but  only  a  medium 
crop  of  Victoria.  The  soil  is  of  a  fairly  heavy 
nature,  resting  on  a  bed  of  sandstone. — Erneet 
Avery,   Finstall  Park  Hardens,  Bromsgrove. 

Rain    was    almost     constant    during    the 

flowering  period  (April)  of  Apples,  Pears  and 
Plums,  there  being  only  four  days  on  which 
no  rain  was  recorded  ;  the  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  moisture  and  the  temperature  low  ;  most  of 
the  pollen  was  w.ished  from  the  flowers  and  the 
remainder  was  rendered  of  little  or  no  effect. 
Even  the  stigmatic  fluid  was  absent  in  the 
majority  of  flowers  examined.— ./« mes  Udale,  7. 
Ombereiey  Hood,   Droitwieh 

WALES. 

Cardiganshire. — The  fruit  prospects  were 
very  poor,  and  the  disappointment  was  all  the 
greater  as  all  .varieties  of  fruit  trees  flowered 
most  abundantly.  All  through  the  flowering 
period  we  experienced  very  wet,  cold  weather 
and  very  little  sunshine.  Severe  thunderstorms, 
with  torrential  rain  and  hail,  occurred  in  this 
district    early    in    June.  Only    the    following 

varieties  had  moderate  crops  of  fruit  : — 
Apples — King  of  the  Pippins,  Charles  Ross, 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Bramlev's  Seedling.  King's 
Acre.  Bountiful  and  Lord  Grosvenor ;  Plums — 
Czar.  Victoria,  and  Transparent  Gage.  The  soil 
is  heavy  clay,  overlaying  slaty  rock. — IT. 
Phillips,  Perry  Ormond,  Llangybe. 
(To  he  concluded.) 
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PLANT      NOTES. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM    BROWNII. 

This  plant  came  to  me  as  a  good  rockery 
subject,  but  unfortunately  it  has  failed  ever  to 
expand  a  flower  in  the  open.  Even  in  a  green- 
house the  flowers  have  never  developed  beyond 
the  bud  stage,  but  in  a  little  higher  tempera- 
ture the  plants  have  borne  numerous,  nohi.v 
coloured  flowers  of  a  crimson  shade,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  rather  valuable  plant  for  winter 
flowering  in  a  stove.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  the  warmer  and  sunnier  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  will  be  all  that  was  expected  of 
it  here,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  not 
suitable.  P.  P.  Brotkeraton,  Tyninghame 
Gardens,   Preston  l  irk. 

HYMENOCALLIS  MACROSTEPHANA. 

This,  the  finest  of  the  Fairy-Lilies,  is  speci- 
ally useful  in  the  greenhouse  in  November, 
when  summer  flowers  are  over.  It  has  been 
classed  as  a  hothouse  plant,  but  is  not  in  reality 
so  delicate  as  it  has  been  considered,  doing  well 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  with  a  temperature  of 
50°.  In  crmmon  with  the  rest  of  the  Amarvllids, 
it  needs  abundance  of  water  when  in  growth, 
and  less  after  flowering;  but  as  its  leaves  are 
persistent,  it  should  not  be  kept  quite  so  dry 
as  the  Pancratium  at  any  time,  and  its  foliage 
should  not  be  allowed  to  droop.  The  bulbs 
should  be  kept  near  the  surface  (leaving  room 
for  water)  in  a  compost  of  good,  sound  loam, 
leaf -mould,  and  charcoal,  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  sterilised  before  use,  to  destroy  all 
pests.  As  the  bulbs  increase,  top-dressings 
should  be  afforded,  and  soot-water  given  the 
roots  during  the  later  sunimers;  but  they  blos- 
som best  when  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  so  that 
repotting  is  not  often  necessary.  I.  L.  Rich- 
mond. 

YUCCA  VOMERENSE. 

Mr  Yuccas  do  not  appear  to  have  given  suoh 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  this  year,  although  there 
have  been  two  or  three  exceptions.  Y.  vomer- 
ense,  one  of  Mr.  Sprenger's  hybrids  from 
Yomero,  has  given  fairly  good  spikes,  however, 
and  to-day  (October  26)  there  are  still  a  few 
blooms  left  at  the  apex.  This  is  a  good  grower, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  makes  offsets  with  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  freedom.  I  have  had  the 
plant  in  my  garden  for  a  few  years  and  woxild 
not  like  to  be  without  it.  This  Yucca  is  not 
so  bold  in  its  habit  of  growth  as  some  of  its 
congeners,  but  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  gar- 
dens.    S.    Arnott. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


VEGETABLES. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Plants  sown  in  July  are  in  full  hearing,  and 
old  plants  showing  signs  of  distress  should 
be  removed,  as  they  will  be  unprofitable 
after  this  date.  .  Young  Cucumber  plants 
always  develop  mr>ny  more  fruits  than  they  can 
mature,  and  a  number  should  be  removed  early 
in  order  to  preserve  the  plants  in  vigorous 
health.  As  the  nights  lengthen  the  cold 
increases,  and  a  greater  amount  of  fire  heat 
becomes  necessary.  This  means  more  moisture, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  syringe  the  plants 
much;  sprinkling  the  beds  and  damping  the 
paths  or. ly  will  generally  suffice.  Where  the 
bottom-heat  is  wholly  supplied  by  hot-water 
pipes  the  supply  of  tepid  water  should  be  more 
liberal  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
lowest  roots  in  a  moist  condition.  Plants  in 
pots  derive  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  from 
the  plunging  material,  but  in  a  limited  root- 
run  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot-water  may  be 
more  frequently  given  Later-sown  plants 
intended  to  occupy  houses  in  which  late  Melons 
are  growing  should  be  transferred  without  delay 
to  their  frt'iting  pots  and  their  development 
hastened  with  all  speed.  A  few  good  fruits  will 
suffice  generally  in  most  establishments  in  win- 
ter, therefore  the  plants  need  not  be  cropped 
so   heavilv  as   in   summer.     F.J. 


[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Single  Chrysanthemums.— These  charming 
flowers  are  indispensable  at  this  time  of  year 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  summer  blossoms  which 
are  now  failing  us,  and  they  last  so  well  when 
cut  that  few  flowers  are  so  useful  for  decorative 
purposes  in  the  drawing-room  and  on  the  dinner- 
table.  Great  Daisies  as  they  are,  in  a  rare 
variety  of  warm  tints,  perhaps  those  in  shell- 
pink  and  in  salmon-pink  are  the  best  of  all  and 
fortunately  they  are  not  scarce.  Gladys  Thorpe 
is  a  good  example  of  the  latter  shade,  most 
effective  by  artificial  light,  and  Mary  Richardson, 
blooming  in  the  middle  of  October,  is  perfect  in 
shape  and  in  colour,  being  slightly  more  red  than 
the  other.  In  glowing  yellow  there  are  few  finer 
single  Chrysanthemums  than  Kitty  Bourne, 
which  also  has  the  merit  of  great  floriferousness 
and  is  of  strong  constitution.  Phyllis  Bryant 
is  another  beauty  in  sulphur-yellow,  whilst  Miss 
A.  Holden  is  pale  primrose.  Metta,  a  large 
flower  in  bright  pink  with  a  white  eye,  is  most 
effective,  and  Gem  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pure 
white  sorts.  Amongst  the  new  comers  we  have  a 
group  named  after  British  generals ;  these  are  of 
great  merit  and  mostly  dwarf,  about  2i  feet 
high.      Amongst  these  General   Byng,  in   terra- 


rather  light  soil  at  Kew  the  plants  average  3  ft. 
Lasting  for  quite  tkiee  months  in  flower,  C. 
Campanile  is  a  valuable  addition  to  late 
summer  and  autumn    flowers.      A.    0. 

Worcester  Fruit  Show.— One  could  not  visit 
this  show  without  being  impressed  by  its  edu- 
cative '  value.  An  enthusiastic  grower  re- 
marked that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
had  still  much  scope  before  it  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  fruit  growing  in  this  country,  an 
opinion  which  many  of  the  Fellows  doubtless 
share.  This  rich  Society  might  well  devote 
more  of  its  funds  as  prize  money  for  fruit  at 
many  more  of  its  shows.  Crowded  meetings 
would  be  the  result,  for,  excepting  in  large 
establishments,  where  things  are,  of  course, 
done  well,  fruit  growing  in  this  country  is  in 
its  infancy.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
should  secure  the  finest  display  of  British- 
grown  fruit  not  once  in  a.  season,  as  at  the 
autumn  fruit  show1,  buit.  over  an  extended 
period.  An  attractive  schedule  for  a  Currant 
day,  a  day  for  Peaches,  a  Gooseberry  day,  a 
Peach  and  Nectarine  day,  an  early  Apple  show, 
and  even  a.  spring  Apple  show,  would  remove 
any  reproach  that  the  R.H.S.  does  not  suffi- 
ciently encourage  fruit  growing.  It  would 
put  new  life  into  what  is  still  the  premier  horti- 
cultural society  in  the  world.      Visitor. 


Fig.  108. — the  george  monko  challenge  trophy   tor  single   chrysanthemum. 
(See    Report    of    National    C'iiiysant/hemuni  Sooiety,   p.  2M  I 


cotta  red;  Gen.  Botha,  lemon-yellow;  Gen. 
Currie,  white;  Gen.  1'lumer,  orange  buff;  and 
Gen.  Rawlinson,  rich  brown-red  ;  Gen.  Smuts  very 
dwarf,  and  coloured  deep  crimson ;  Gen.  Home  li, 
ft.,  apricot;  'Gen.  Lawrence,  2  ft.,  chest- 
nut ;  Gen.  Haig  is  taller,  brilliant  red ; 
and  Gen  Birdwood  golden  bronze.  This 
class  of  Chrysanthemums  can  be  well-grown 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  entailed  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  large-flowered  kinds;  the 
cuttings  arc  easily  struck  in  February,  and 
should  be  grown  as  sturdily  as  possible,  pinching 
their  tops  when  six  inches  high,  and  again 
when  they  have  made  six  incites  more  green. 
This  makes  the  plants  bushy,  and  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  garden  in  April,  well 
watered   and  mulched    in    dry    weather.     I.L.R. 

Clematis  Campanile.— This  hybrid  clematis, 
raised  by  Messrs.  V.  Lemoino  and  Son,  of 
Nancy,  is  a  very  valuable  autumn-flowering 
plant.  ft  is  semi:shrubby  in  habit  and 
occurred  among  a  hatch  of  seedlings  of  C. 
Jouiniana  (syn.  grata),  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  C.  vitalba  and  C.  Davidiana.  In  foliage 
it  resembles  the  last-named,  and  is  very  free- 
flowering,  bearing  light  a7,ure-lilaic  coloured 
flowers  which  are  paler  in  the  centre.  The 
raisers    give    the    height    as    5    ft.,    but    in    our 


Ornamental  Dracaenas.— In  addition  to  those 
enumerated  in  the  article  by  "W.T."  on  p.  215, 
there  are  one  or  two  others  of  horticultural 
merit.  The  very  distinct  species,  Dracaena  San- 
deriana,  has  long  stems  cforned  with  compara- 
tively short  pointed  leaves  of  a  bright  green, 
striped  and  variegated  freely  with  pure  vrhite. 
A  somewhat  variable  species  is  D.  fragrans. 
with  large,  broad  leaves,  disposed  in  a  regular 
manner.  By  far  the  best  form  of  it  is  "\  ie- 
toria,  with  leaves  striped  green  and  gold. 
Lastly  there  is  the  Canary  Island  D.  Draco,  tin 
ornamental  qualities  of  which  are.  when  young, 
of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  of  economic  value  from 
the  red  resin,  known  as  Dragon's  Blood,  which 
exudes  front  the  trunk.  A  celebrated  tree  at. 
Orotava  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  :t  was  de- 
stroyed   by   a  hurricane  in  1867.     Old  Florist. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.  In  your  reply  to  "K.J}.'' 
on  page  186.  one  most  important  factor  was 
omitted.  For  the  treatment  recommended  to 
be  effeotive  a  soil  in  which  lime  is  absent,  or 
in  which  it  is  present  in  only  small  quantities, 
must  be  used  when  potting  the  plants.  This 
is  why  Rhododendrons  and  blue  Hydrangeas 
are  suoh  a  feature  in  some  pa  lis  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.      .-(. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

Xovember  2.— As  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum SocieSy  held  its  exhibition  on  this  date,  the 
exhibits  coming  solely  under  the  care  of  he 
R..H.S.  were  comparatively  few.  Orchids, 
Cyclamens  and  vegetables  were  finely  shown. 
The  hall  was  packed  with  visitors  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
E.  A.  Bowles,  John  Green,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  S. 
Morris,  W.  J.  Bean,  Jas.  Hudson,  G.  Reuthe, 
John  Heal,  H.  Cowley,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jen- 
jvings,  Chas.  Dixon.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  H.  R.  Darlington,  W.  P.  Thomson. 
J  T.  Bennett-Poe,  C.  Williams,  George  Paul 
and  A.   G.   Jackman. 

Awabds  of  Merit. 

Cotoneaster  salicifolia  floccasa. — An  effective 
shrub  or  small  tree  which  has  flattened  boughs 
and  a  profusion  of  small  red  fruits  borne  in 
dense  clusters.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceo- 
late, deep  green  and  stronglv  veined.  Shown  by 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Beckett), 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

Cotoneaster  frigida  Vicarii. — A  glorified  form 
•of  an  old  favourite  tree.  In  this  variety  the 
fruits  are  of  larger  size,  smooth,  and  bright 
shining  red.  The  oval-lanceolate  leaves  are  deep 
green  above  and  grey  beneath.  Shown  by  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibus. 

Chrysanthemum  Pourpre  Poitevine. — A  rosy 
amaranth  Japanese  variety  (see  also  N.C.S. 
Awards,  p.  233). 

Chrysanthemum  Huntsman. — A  beautiful 
•ches-'mut-red  Japanese  variety  that  promise?  well 
for  market  use  (see  also  N.C.S.  Awards,  p.  233). 
Both  shown  by  Messrs.  W.   Wells  and  Co. 

Groups. 

An  excellent  collection  of  pot  plants  of  Cycla- 
men persicum  was  exhibited  by  Lady  Ann. 
West  Parkfields,  Derby  (gr..  Mr.  A.  Shambrook). 
It  is  no  light  undertaking  to  transport  seventy 
odd  plants  in  seven-inch  pots  from  Derbyshire  to 
London  in  these  days  of  reduced  facilities  and 
increased  charges,  and  such  enterprise  as  that 
displayed  by  Lady  Ann  deserves  the  highest 
commendation,  particularly  when,  as  was  the 
case,  it  is  associated  witli  'plants  displaying  high 
cultivation.      (Silver-gilt    Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  added  to  their 
customary  exhibit  of  Carnations  a  representative 
collection  of  winter-flowering  Begonias.  These 
included  Optima  and  other  large-flowering  sorts 
as  well  as  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Tumford  Hall,  and 
others  of  the  small-flowered  section.  Amongst 
the  Carnations  the  bright  crimson  Lord 
Lambourne  and  White  Pearl  were  very  pro- 
minent.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Allw-ooo  Bros,  illustrated  by  a  large 
collection  of  cut  bloom  from  the  open  ground 
that  their  Allwoodii  Carnation  is  a  most  valuable 
border  flower.  The  adjoining  selection  of  per- 
petual-flowering varieties  was  particularly 
meritorious  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  .1.  Kettle  again  showed  a  goodly 
variety  of  double  and  single  Violets  and  heavily- 
fruited  sprays  of  his  seedling  Raspberry  Lloyd 
George. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe  showed  such  interesting  shrubs 
as  Rosa  nitida  of  rich  autumn  colour,  Athrotaxis 
cupressoides,  A.  selaginoides  and  Dacrvdium 
cupressinui-i  with  a  selection  of  Alpines  'and  a 
lew   Nerines.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present  :— Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (in  the 
chair).  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(hon.  secretary).  Arthur  Dye.  W.  H  White 
Fred.  K.  Sander,  J.  E.  Sliill.  E.  R.  Ash  ton.  A. 
McBean.  Pantia  Ralli,  Richard  G.  Thwaites, 
Frederick  J.  Hanburv,  J.  Wilson  Potter  and 
R.    A.  Rolfe. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class    Certificate. 
Odontioda    cardinalis   (Oda.    Srhroeh riana    X 
Oilontoijlmsum  '•-.rim turn)  from   Messrs.   Charles- 


worth  and  Co.  Size,  colour  and  shape  con- 
sidered, this  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  Odon- 
tioda yet  produced.  The  flowers  equal  the  best 
Odontoglossum  crispum  in  form,  and  measure 
over  four  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  scarlet  crimson,  the  tips  and  margins  white, 
tinged  with  lilac.  The  vei'y  showy  lip  has  a 
chestnut  red  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest, 
the  tip  being  white  tinged  with  lilac. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Martella  'Fabia  x  Trianae)  from 
Baron  Bruno  Schroder.  The  Dell  Park,  Engle- 
field  Green  (gr,  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill).  A  true  Cat- 
tleya of  fine  form,  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  broad,  Tyrian-purple  lip,  with  a 
thin  white  margin  and  yellow  disc. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt  (C.  Octave  Doin 
X  B.-C.  Digbuano-Warncri)  from  H.  T.  Pitt. 
Esq..  Rosslyn.  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Thur- 
good).  A  model  flower  of  soft  rose-pink  colour, 
the  broad-fringed  lip  having  a  clear  yellow  disc. 

Cattleya  Picolee  (Harduana  x  Ortare  Doin) 
from  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq'.,  Holly  Bush  Hill. 
Snaresbrook  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour).  A  flower 
of  perfect  form  with  sepals  and  petals  white 
flaked  with  lilac.  The  lip  shows  the  C  Men- 
delii  in  C.  Octave  Doin  in  a  marked  degree;  the 
front  is  ruby  purple  with  gold  lines  from  the 
base  and  there  is  a  yellow  patch  on  each  side. 

Groups. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier)  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for 
one  of  the  best  and  most  varied  groups  which 
has  been  staged  for  a  considerable  time.  White 
Odontoglossums,  both  species  and  hybrids,  with 
scarlet  Odontiodas  and  showy  Laelio-Cattleyas. 
were  arranged  at  the  back,  the  middle  area 
being  of  good  Brasso-Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cat- 
tleyas. On  each  side  were  groups  of  the  Gatton 
blue  Cattleyas,  and  at  the  ends  fine  Cypi  ipediums 
and  other  showy  hybrids,  the  whole  containing 
350  specimens  and  occupying  a  space  of  180 
square  feet.  A  feature  of  general  interest  in  the 
group  was  a  large  number  of  pretty,  rare 
species  arranged  along  the  front,  and  including 
species  of  Cattleya  and  Cypripedium  used  in 
hybridising,  various  Cirrhopetalums  and  Bul- 
bophyllums.  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  Zygopeta- 
lum  rostratum.  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  and 
species  of   Masdevallia, 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  for  a  superb  group,  good  in  every 
particular,  the  plants  being  all  worthy  of  the 
show  stand,  and  grown  and  bloomed  in  the  best 
manner.  At  the  back  of  the  group  the  varied 
"  xanthotes  "  Odontoglossums.  for  which  this 
firm  is  noted,  mingled  well  with  deeply-coloured 
Odontiodas  and  blotched  Odontoglossums.  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  white  forms  being  the 
large-flowered  0.  crispum  raised  by  the  firm. 
Specially  fine  were  Brasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleva 
Joiceyi,  forms  of  Cattleya  Serbia,  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  raised  at  Haywards  Heath.  Species 
worthy  of  note  were  the  rare  white  Angraecum 
recurvum.  Megaclinium  falcatun.  Bulbophyllum 
Coelogyne,  and  Oncidium  cheirophorum  with  its 
neat    sprays  of  clear  yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  including  a 
ffood  selection  of  hybrid  Cattleyas.  Laelio-Cat- 
tlevns  and  Sophro-Cattleyas  with  Oncidium 
varicosum  a,t  the  back. 

Messrs.  Sanders.  St.  Albans,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  grouo  in  which 
their  fine  strain  of  Cattleya  Fabia  alba  and 
other  white  Cattleyas  were  prominent. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart.,  exhibited  Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya  Antoinette  var  Gladys  (C  Portia 
coernlea  X  B.-L.  Helen),  a  model  flower  of  a 
clear  rose  tint  with  yellow  disc  to  the  well- 
disnlayed    lip. 

Bvron  Bruno  Schroder  showed  Brasso-Laelio 
Cattleya  maculata  (B.-L.-C.  The  Baroness  x  L.-C. 
Thvone). 

W.  U.  Fasey,  Esq.,  showed  a  fine  form  of  Cat- 
tleva Enid  alba. 

R.  G.  Thwaites.  Esq..  Chessington,  Streatham 
Hill,  showed  three  forms  of  Cattleva  Bellona 
(Dowia.ua  x  Maggie  Raphael),  also  Sophro-Cat- 
tleva    Blackii. 


Fruit  and   Vegetable   Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (in  the  chair), 
H.  S.  Rivers,  Owen  Thomas,  Ed.  Beckett,  W. 
Pope,  S.  B.  Dicks,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  W.  Bates, 
E.  A.  Bunyard.  G.  P.  Berry,  W.  H.  Divers,  W. 
Wilks,  H.  Markham,  S.  T.  Wright,  Geo.  F. 
Tinley  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

Several  seedling  Apples  were  submitted  for 
awards.  One  named  Ketton  Beauty,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  was 
considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  submitted  on 
another  occasion,  as  was  also  tlTe  variety  Sun- 
rise, a  fruit  of  fine  appearance  and  very  juicy. 
Tlie  secretary  was  asked  to  remind  the  sender 
of  the  latter  that  a  variety  named  Sunrise  was 
already  in  cultivation,  and  that  a  new  name  was 
necessary.  Ketton  Beauty  is  of  the  James  Grieve 
type  and  has  good  flavour,  but  its  season  was 
over,  the  flesh  being  mealy.  Excellent  fruits  of 
Belle  de  Boskoop  Apples  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Gay  from  his  nursery  in  the  Rhone 
Valley  at  Sion,  Switzerland.  Mr.  Bunyard 
stated  that  they  were  a  sample  of  a  splendid  crop 
of  this  variety  which  he  saw  this  season  at  Sion. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  vege- 
tables arranged  with  great  skill.  The  modern 
style  of  utilising  a  stand  with  a  tall  back  on 
which  was  a  number  of  kinds  on  brackets,  was 
adopted,  and  the  display  was  made  additionally 
attractive,  from  the  spectacular  point,  by  clever 
blending  of  coloured  subjects,  and  the  utilisation 
of  pot  plants  of  Chilies  in  fruit.  The  vege- 
tables represented  good  types  of  almost  every- 
thing, in  season,  the  more  prominent  subjects 
being  Giant  Winter  and  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Flat 
Exhibition  and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Tall  Red 
Celery,  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  King 
Edward  Potatos,  Dell's  Crimson-Leaved  and 
Cheltenham  Green-Top  Beets  and  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrots. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  recently  at  the 
offices  of  the  British  Florists'  Federation,  was 
evidence  of  the  revived  interest  which  is  being 
taken  in  the  name  flower  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
B.  Peyman  presided.  After  the  usual  business 
had  been  disposed  of.  the  annual  report  and 
financial  statement  for  1920  were  presented. 
From  the  former  we  gather  that  the  membership 
has  increased,  and  that  the  Society  held  a 
successful  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  at  Boylon  Hall, 
and  an  excellent  exhibition  at  Birmingham  on 
July  23.  Four  of  the  Society's  challenge 
trophies  have  been  won  outright,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  obtain  others  of  equal  value. 
Mr.  Christy  is  unable  to  continue  the  trials  at 
Boyton  Hall,  but  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  make  arrangements  for  holding  trials  in 
1921  at  the  University  College  Gardens,  Read- 
ing, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Cobb. 
The  financial  statement  showed  that  there  is  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £21  4s.-  lid.,  but  to  carry 
on  its  work  during  1920,  the  Committee  had  to 
sell  some  of  its  investments  in  War  Bonds.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  assets 
amount  to  £169  3s.  5d.  above  the  liabilities. 
Thanks  were  accorded  the  President,  Mr. 
Peyman,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Biidgeford,  and 
other  officers  and  members  of  the  Committee  for 
services  rendered  during  the  year.  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton  was  elected  President  for  192i,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Curtis  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  E.  Sherwood,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  R. 
Gluyas,  the  Auditor,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Tigwell, 
the  Secretary,  were  all  re-elected.  The  report 
of  the  Floral  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the 
members  were  thanked  for  their  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  1921,  its  coming  of  age  year,  the 
Society  will  be  able  to  hold  a  large  and  im- 
portant exhibition  at  Vincent  Square  on  or 
about  July  12.  A  resolution  was  passed  alter- 
ing the  rule  regarding  subscriptions,  con- 
se-nuentlv,  in  future,  the  annua]  minimum  sub- 
crrotion  will  be  7s.  od.  instead  of  5s.,  and  the 
affiliation    fee  15s     instead   of    10s. 
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NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  N.C.S.  held 
such  a  splendid  exhibition'  as  the  one  which 
filled  the  larger  part  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  November  2.  Competi- 
tion throughout  was  of  the  keenest  order.  The 
flowers  were  of  exceptionally  high  quality  and 
the  competitors  numerous.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  by  His  Excellency  Baron  Hyashi,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador,  who  was  welcomed  by 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  the  N.C.S.  president.  His 
Excellency  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  pre- 
sent, and  said  he  was  surprised  at  the  size  and 
variety  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  He  was  the 
more  -pleased  to  come  because  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum— the  Golden  Flower — was  one  of  the  great 
emblems  of  purity,  force  of  character  and 
chivalry   in  Japan. 

The  hall  was  crowded  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  so  much  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  move  at  some  periods,  the  people 
standing  in  solid  masses.  The  presence  of  the 
staging  for  the  Mayflower  pageant  occupied  con- 
siderable space  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  conse- 
quently limited  the  area  available  for  exhibits 
and  visitors.  In  many  instances  Chrysanthemum 
exhibits  were  unduly  crowded ;  indeed,  properly 
spaced,  the  Chrysanthemums  alone  would  have 
filled   the  hall. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Spencer  Chichester. — 
This  is  a  big,  exhibition-sized  incurving  Japanese 
variety  of  primrose  yellow  colour,  with  a  faint 
greenish-yellow  shading.  The  blooms  were 
splendidly  grown  and  of  fine  form.  Shown  by 
Mr.   W.  Hall,  Embley  Park  Gardens.   Romsey. 

Chrysanthemum,  Pourpre  Poitevine. — A  hand- 
some, dark  crimson  reflexing  Japanese  variety  of 
medium  size,  with  a  curious  purple  sheen — or.  as 
ladies  would  describe  it,  shot  with  purple.  Shown 
by   Messrs.   W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham. 

Chrysanthemum  Hun'man. — A  gloriously 
coloured  reflexing  Japanese  variety  of  large 
market  size.  The  colour  is  rich  chestnut  red 
with    golden    reverse.     Shown     by    Messrs.    W. 

WFLLS    /'ND    Co. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Maraaret  Davis. — This 
charming  sport  from  Portia  has  large  crimson- 
red  bloom  of  splendid  form.  It  is  a  most  ef- 
fective single  variety.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  And  Cragg.  Heston,  Houns- 
low. 

Commendations. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  JJ.  Forcau.—A 
moderate-sized  Japanese  variety  of  rosy  amar- 
anth colour.  This  colour  will  appeal  to  a  few  but 
probably  not  to  the  majority  of  growers.  It 
is,  however,  very  distinct.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
W.   Wells  and  Co. 

Chrysanthemum  Eslelle.—A  single  variety  of 
fine  form  and  substance;  the  blooms  are  borne 
on  long  stiff  stems,  and  they  are  of  a  clear 
sulphur  yellow  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells   and  Co..    Merstham. 

Blooms   Shown  on  Boards. 

The  best  of  the  five  exhibits  in  the  Holmes 
Memorial  Class  was  by  T.  H.  Mann,  Esq.. 
whose  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms  were  of  par- 
ticularly even  quality.  Not  only  were  the 
blooms  of  large  size,  but  they  were  fresh  and 
well  disposed.  The  very  best  sorts  were  Daily 
Mail.  Miss  E.  Cooper,  Miss  A.  E.  Roupe,  Mrs.  A. 
Davis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling.  Edith  Cavell,  Char 
lotte  E.  Soer,  and  A.  F.  Tofield;  2nd,  Col. 
Thomson.  The  Manor  House,  Effingham  (gr. 
Mr.  D.  Barnard),  whose  best  were  of  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Pulling,  Miss  A.  E.  Roupe,  Edith  Cavell, 
Mrs.  A.  Davis  and  Master  Rex ;  3rd.  A. 
McColl,  Esq.,  Abbevfield,  Bicklev  (gT.  Mr.  E 
Dove). 

Sir  Wm.  Cain  was  first  in  the  class  for  twenty 
four  Japanese  blooms,  and  his  collection  was 
characterised  by  unusually  good  colouring.  The 
best  were  Mrs.  Geo.  Monro  Junr.,  Edith 
Cavell,  His  Majesty.  Dawn  of  Day,  and  Prin- 
cess Mary;  2nd,  L.  E.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Farrants, 
Bickley  (gr.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hudd),  who  excelled  with 
Mrs.  Algernon  Davis,  Princess  Mary,  Mrs. 
R.  C.    Pulling  and   Alec   Hervey. 

Class  three  required  eighteen  Japanese  blooms 


in  six  varieties  of  distinct  colours.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  H.  Fellows,  Tangley 
Park,  Worplesdon  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Hebbourn),  with 
a  magnificent  collection.  The  blooms  of  Louisa 
Pockett,  R.  C.  Pulling,  and  Mrs.  A.  Davis  were 
superb.  2nd,  The  Duchess  of  Albany,  Clare- 
mont,  Esher  (gr.  J.  Kelly),  who  had  excellent 
blooms  of  Dawn  of  Day,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling 
and  Mrs.  J.  Gibson;  3rd,  Sir  Wm.  Cain,  War- 
grave  Manor,  Berks  (gr.   Mr.   C.   Moore). 

The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  induced 
a  great  competition,  and  the  order  of  merit 
ran  high.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs. 
.Iary,  Betteswill  Hall,  Lutterworth  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Graham),  who  had  a  wonderfully  fine  set 
of  blooms;  Louisa  Pockett.  Mrs.  G.  Drabble, 
Charlotte  E.  Soer  and  Princess  Mary  were 
superb;  W.  H.  Allen.  Esq.,  Bromham  House, 
Bedford  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway),  was  a  very  good 
second.  His  best  -blooms  were  Mrs.  W.  Holden, 
Thos.   Lunt,   and    Princess    Mary. 

The  general  quality  was  equally  high  in  the 
class  for  six  blooms,  and  the  flowers  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Pearce,  Lord  Wandsworth 
Agricultural  College,  who  won  the  1st  prize,  were 
of  immense  size.  The  varieties  were  W.  Rigby, 
H.  F.  Tofield,  Mrs.  W.  Sargent,  W. 
Turner,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling  and  Mrs 
Algernon  Davis;  2nd,  W.  H.  Allen,  Esq.. 
who  had  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Pulling;  3rd,   Mrs.    Jary. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  for 
twenty-four  incurved  varieties  was  won  by  L.  E. 
Chalmers,  Esq.,  with  a  particularly  meritorious 
collection.  He  had  very  shapely  blooms  of 
Romance,  Miss  Thelma  Hartmann,  Pantia  Ralli 
and  Clara  Wells;  2nd,  H.  Martinead,  Esq.,  The 
Lodge,  Holyport,  Maidenhead  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Higgs).  L.  E.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  also  had  the 
best  twelve  and  six  incurved  blooms;  his  speci- 
mens, Golden  Glory,  Buttercup  and  Clara  Wells, 
were  excellent.  H.  Martineau,  Esq.,  was  2nd 
in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  and  Mr.  G. 
Morbey  was  2nd  with  six  blooms. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  William  Wells  Memorial  Prize,  which 
requires  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
in  vases,  was  won  by  F.  H.  Mann,  Esq., 
Trulls  Hatch,  Rotherfield  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jewell), 
with  a  magnificent  collection.  The  blooms  were 
of  large  size,  fresh  and  clean.  The  varieties  of  Mr. 
Keith  Luxford,  James  Stredwick,  Edward  Jones, 
Mrs.  G.  Lloyd  Wigg  and  Lady  Talbot  all 
possessed  unusual  depth  as  well  as  great  breadth. 
2nd.  Ed.  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  Elm  Lodge.  Dul- 
wich  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Winter),  who  had  fine  blooms 
of  Queen  Mary,  Princess  Mary,  General  Petain 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling;  3rd.  R.  Barber,  Esq.. 
South  wood,    Bromley    (gr.,  Mr.    J.    Bedson). 

The  best  three  white  Japanese  blooms  were  of 
Wm.  Turner  by  Col.  Thomson;  2nd  Mr.  E.  H. 
Pearce.  who.  showing  Wm.  Rigby,  was  first  for 
three .  blooms  of  a  yellow  variety ;  3rd.  Major 
Dalgely. 

Mrs.  Algernon  Davis  was  the  favourite  variety 
in  the  class  for  three  blooms  of  any  variety  other 
than  white  and  yellow,  and  the  best  exhibit  was 
shown  by  W  H.  Allen,   Esq. 

The  George  Monro,  Junr.,  Challenge  Cup  (see 
Fig,.  108)  brought  out  a  most  gratifying  competi- 
tion. There  were  eight  exhibits  of  twelve  vases  of 
large  singles,  and  the  judges  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes,  so  even  were 
the  merits  of  the  first  three.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  L.  E.  Chalmers,  Esq..  who  showed 
Sandown  Brilliance,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones.  Phyllis 
Coooer.  Alberta.  Jessica,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Smith, 
Molly  Godfrey  and  Coronet;  2nd,  E. 
Mainwaring,  Esq.,  whose  outstanding  vases  were 
of  Bronze  Molly  Godfrey,  Sweet  Auburn  and 
Isobel  Felton;  3rd,  F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq.,  St. 
John's  Wood. 

The  best  display  of  singles  was  by  Mr.  G. 
Morbey.  who  used  typical  varieties  to  good 
effect  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Rdncieman,  who  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  Anemone  singles. 

Mr.  Loo  Thomson  won  the  first  prize  with 
six  splendid  vases  of  large  singles,  those  of  Bertha 
Fairs  and  Mts.  W.  J.  Godfrey  were  excellent. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  singles  L.  E. 
Chalmers,  Esq.,  was  1st  with  as  good  blooms  as 


those  with    which  he  won  the  Monro  Cup;   2nd, 
.Mr.   Loo  Thomson. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hussey,  Matford  Lodge,  Exeter, 
won  both  1st  prizes  for  Pompons,  his  disbudded 
blooms  being  especially  good.  He  showed  Black 
Douglas.  Prince  of  Orange,  Wm.  Westlake  and 
Lelah. 

Decorative   Classes. 
There   were  three   dinner-table   decorations  of 
Chrysanthemums    and    foliage.      The    first    prize 
was   won  by   Mrs.    J.  Clark,    South   Chingford. 
with  a  neat  arrangement;    2nd,   Mrs.   Wells. 

Tile  three  vases  of  large  singles  were  not  par- 
ticularly successful.  Mr.  W.  J.  Day,  Waltham- 
stow,  the  only  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize. 

The  vase  cf  single  Chrysanthemums  which  won 
the  first  prize  for  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  St.  John's 
Wood,  was  an  imposing  and  ornamental  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Robertson  was  also  awarded  first 
prize  for  a  splendid  vase  of  lavge-flowered  ex- 
hibition blooms;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  H.  Peabce,  Long 
Sutton,  Basingstoke. 

There  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Porter,  St.  Albans  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Day,  Walthamstow. 
Amateurs'  Classes. 
In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  quality  was 
decidedly  better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  in  most  instances  the  competition  was  keen. 
The  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms  were  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Clark,  South  Chingford,  who  staged  a 
collection  of  very  large  flowers;  2nd,  R.  Barber, 
Esq.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goddard,  Belgrave.  Leicester, 
had  the  best  six  Japanese  blooms,  and  Mr.  C. 
Hawkins,    Kingston,    was  a    good    2nd. 

The  class  for  three  vases  of  Japanese  blooms 
resulted  in  keen  competition,  and  there  was  very 
little  to  choose  between  the  first  three  exhibits, 
which  were  all  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  T. 
Clark  was  1st,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goddard  2nd,  and" 
Mr.   B.  Carpenter  3rd. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Day,  Walthamstow,  had  the  best 
six  vases  of  singles,  and  Mr.  Loo  Thomson  the 
best  three. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Day,  with  a  very  decorative 
arrangement,  was  first  with  a  large  vase  of 
mixed  Chrysanthemums;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Vanstone, 
who  had  the  best  bowl  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr. 
Day,  with  a  pleasing  arrangement,  was  first  in' 
the  class  for  a  vase  of  single  varieties. 

The    competition  for  the     Affiliated     Societies' 
Challenge   Trophy  suffered  from  the    great   diffi- 
culties of  the  times,   but  the  two  exhibits  were 
fairly    representative    of    the     various    types    of 
Chrysanthemums.      The    Trophv  and    first    prize 
were  won   by  the   Surbiton,   Kingston.  The  Dit 
tons  and   District  Society,  with  a  creditable  dis- 
play of  the  decorative  varieties;  2nd.  the  Finch 
ley  and  District  Society,  with  a  similar  display. 
In    the   amateurs'    decorative  classes   the    best 
vase  of  five  Japanese  blooms  were  of  Mrs.  R.   C. 
Pulling   by   Mr.   Wm.   Bcrchell,    South  Tot  ten 
ham  ;  2nd.  Mr.  John  Bedson,  Bromley,  with  the 
same  variety. 

Non  -  Competiti  ve. 
A  large  and  boldly  arranged  group  set  up  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery.  Lewisham. 
was  a  great  feature  of  the  show.  Nine  enormous 
sheaves  of  big  blooms  formed  a  background.  As 
some  of  these  contained  two  dozen  exhibition 
blooms,  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  exhibit  will 
be  gained.  In  front  were  specimen  blooms  and 
bowls  and  vases  of  medium-sized  varieties  as 
well  as  singles.  A  few  outstanding  varieties  were 
W.  Rigby.  Princess  Mary.  Queen  Mary.  Miss  G. 
Monro,  Mrs.  G.  Drabble.  Formidable,  ami 
Peace,  all  big  Japanese  sorts ;  and  Phyllis  Cooper 
and  Sandown  Radiance.  singles,  associated 
pleasingly  in  elegant  baskets.  (Large  Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.   Norman  Davis,   Framfield   filled  a   large 
corner  of   the   hall   with    a  beautiful   exhibit   of 
splendid  blooms,   most   tastefully  arranged.     Tin 
display   was   on    the    ground    level,    but     even 
variety,  no  matter  how  boldly  massed,  was  easily 
seen,   as  crowding  had   bee.i   carefully    avoided 
A  few  especially  fine  varieties  were:  Mrs.  Alg  ' 
non   Davis,    W.    Turner,     Mrs.     George     Moon.. 
Majestic,   and  Framfield   Glory  (Gold  Medal). 
Messrs.     Wells    and    Co.,      Merstham.     pro- 
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vided  a  grand  display  of  Japanese,  single  and 
incurved  varieties,  arranged  in  bold  masses  in 
large  vases  and  stands.  Huntsman,  Golden 
Champion,  Pourpre  Poitevine,  Edith  C'avell  and 
Sorcerer,  were  notable  Japanese  varieties;  while 
Phyllis  Cooper,  Max,  Bronze  Molly,  Bertha, 
were  conspicuous  among  singles  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford,  Harlow,  contributed  a 
large  and  attractive  exhibit  just  inside  the  en- 
trance. Nine  big  sheaves  of  large  Japanese 
blooms  formed  a  fine  background  for  single, 
pompon,  reflexed  and  Japanese  sorts  in  great 
variety.  Some  notable  sorts  shown  were  Keith 
Luxford,  Phyllis  Cooper,  Mensa,  Mrs.  J. 
Balmer,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Dixor.  and  Claribel  (Gold 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son  associated  Scaibiosa 
eaucasica  varieties  and  a  few  other  border 
flowers  with  their  collection  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Of  'dhe  autumn  flowers  the  single  varieties  pre- 
dominated and  included  such  valuable  sorts  as 
Topsy,  Bronze  Molly,  Phyllis  Cooper,  Beatrice 
and  Loo  Thompson  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Cole  and  Son,  Peterborough,  contri- 
buted a  group  of  medium-sized  Japanese  and 
single  sorts  in  great  variety  (Silver  Medal). 
Mt.  W.  Hall,  Embley  Park  Gardens,  Romsey, 
showed  a  few  very  fine  Japanese  blooms  repre- 
senting new  seedlings  (Bronze  Medal). 


©bituarp. 

J.  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S. ,  late  keeper  of  the 
Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  a  highly-esteemed  Kewite,  died  on  the 
28th  ult.,  at  his  residence  at  Lympstone,  S. 
Devon.  John  Reader  Jackson  was  born  at 
Knightsbridge  in  May,  1837.  When  he  was 
about  six  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Can- 
terbury in  order  to  be  nearer  his  maternal  grand- 
father, who  had  a  farm  near  Ramsgate.  His 
early  education  was  undertaken  by  his  father, 
but  later,  in  the  memorable  year  of  1851.  he 
was  sent  to  London,  where,  under  the  care  of  an 
uncle,  he  continued  his  studies.  The  years  spent 
in  Canterbury  greatly  influenced  his  mind 
in  matters  religious  and  artistic,  and  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  Cathedral  and  other 
ancient  buildings  engendered  the  desire  to 
rbecome  an  architect,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  obtain  a  lucrative  post  at  once.  Even- 
tually, in  1858.  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Prof.  Bell,  who  introduced  him  to  Sir 
William  Hooker,  Robert  Brown,  John  Lindley, 
and  various  other  eminent  men,  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  museums  at  Kew,  then  in  their 
infancy.  This  post  he  held  and  carried  on  alone 
for  nearly  20  years  and  then  with  one  assistant. 
Mr.  Hillier.  who  succeeded  him  as  keeper  on 
his  retirement  in  1901.  In  spite  of  the  little 
time  he  had  for  literary  work,  Mr.  Jackson  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  on  economic  botany 
to  The  Technologist,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle  and  a 
numtber  of  other  periodicals.  In  1877  he 
edited  a  new  edition  of  Barton  and  Castle's 
British  Flora  Medica,  and  in  1890  he  produced 
one  of  his  most  valuable  works  under  the  title 
of  Commercial  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Hundreds  of  Kewites  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  grounding  in  economic  botany  and  will 
•gratefully  remember  his  kind  manner  in  lector 
ing  and  his  careful  correction  of  their  noto- 
'books.  The  writer  of  this  a,ppreciatiOn 
■counted  him  as  one  of  his  most  valued  friends 
•ever  since  1860.  All  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  such  an  esteemed  colleague  were 
filled  with  admiration  of  his  gentle,  pure  and 
unselfish  character.  During  his  long  residence 
in  Richmond  Mr,  Jackson  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  various  charitable  and  educational  works 
connected  with  .St.  John's  Church,  where  he  also 
served  for  many  years  as  warden.  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Linnean 
Society  so  long  ago  as  1868,  and  was  the 
"  Father  "  of  the  Associates  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Jackson  was  one  of  three  original 
officials  of  Kew,  namelv.  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Baker,  and  himself.  Thev  have  all 
three  passed  away  within  the  oast  two  years, 
'between  the  ages  of  80  and  90.  W.  Bottivg 
Hem  sir  if. 


J.  C.  Parker. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker,  for  28  years  gardener  at 
Broxbourne  Bury,  and  eight  years  gardener  at 
High  Leigh,  Hodclesdon,  in  the  service  of  R. 
Barclay,  i^sq.  Deceased  was  well  known  in  the 
Broxbourne  and  Hertford  districts.  He  was  a 
gardener  of  the  old  school,  and  a  keen  cultivator 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  He  was  a 
widower  and  leaves  one  daughter;  his  two  sons 
were  killed  in  the  war. 

Mdme.  Gabriel  Debrie. — We  regret  to  learn 
from  our  contemporary,  Tj  Horticulture  Fran- 
caise,  o\  the  death  of  Madame  Debrie,  the  wife 
of  M.  Gabriel  Debrie,  florist,  of  the  Maison  La 
Chaume,  rue  Royale,  Paris.  The  deceased  lady 
was  highly  esteemed  in  the  horticultural  world 
and  was  an  Ofhcier  d'Academie  and  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Merite  Agricole.  The  interment  took 
place  in  the  cemetery  of  Marl>-le-Roi,  in  the 
family  vault  there.  The  hearse  was  covered  with 
wreaths  from  friends,  the  employees  of  the 
Maison  La  Chaume,  and  others,  including  some 
of  the  leading  florists  societies.  The  Nation-xl 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  was  largely 
represented  among  the  mourners — MM.  Truf- 
i'ant.  senr.,  Chatenay,  Vacherot  and  others  being 
among  them.  The  deceased  lady  was  in  her 
68th  vear. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS.- 

Climbers  for  Planting  Outside  a  Conserva- 
tory.— For  the  north  side  we  should  recom- 
mend Pyracantha  Lalandii,  Garrya  elliptica. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Vitis  Coignetiae,  Clema- 
tis montana,  and  Forsythia  suspensa.  For  the 
south  side  there  is  a  wider  range  of  choice, 
viz.,  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  Philippiana, 
Clematis  in  variety.  Wistaria,  Climbing 
Roses.  Cydonia  japonica,  Myrtle,  Honey- 
suckles and  Passiflora  coerulea.  In  addition, 
the  small-leaved  and  variegated  Ivies  may  be 
used  in  either  position.  For  the  low  wall 
the  best  evergreen  is  Cotoneaster  microphylla. 
which  is  low  growing  and  very  effective  with 
its  small,  shining  leaves   and  red   berries. 

Evergreen  Hedge  :  J.  B.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend either  Cupressus  or  Thuya  as  hedge 
plants  for  the  bleak,  exposed  position  you  refer 
to.  Holly  and  Yew  are  by  far  the  best 
plants  for  the  purpose,  but  are  slow-growing 
and  somewhat  expensive  to  start  with.  A 
cheap  and  effective  hedge  may  be  formed  with 
common  Laurel  (the  form  known  as  rotundi- 
folia  is  the  best)  or  English  Privet  (not  the 
oval-leaved  kind).  This  common  or  English 
Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare)  makes  a  thick, 
impenetrable  hedge,  is  thoroughly  hardy  any- 
where,  and  easily  kept  in  order. 

Forcing  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.  : 
J.  K.  W.  The  successful  forcing  of  the 
bulbous  plants  named  depends  on  many  things 
and  not  a  little  on  the  varieties  employed.  Of 
the  Daffodils.  Golden  Spur  is  best  suited  to 
early  forcing,  ornatus  and  Emperor  doing 
better  later  and  in  that  order.  As  you  have 
had  no  previous  experience  you  had  best  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  Potted  or  boxed  in  September 
or  early  October  Golden  Spur  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  greenhouse  in  the  third  week 
of  November,  a  temperature  of  45°  or  50° 
being  ample  for  the  first  fortnight.  The 
others  may  be  housed  three  weeks  later. 
Essentials  to  success  are  abundant  supplies  of 
moisture  at  the  -roots  and  a  moisture  laden 
atmosphere.  Stand  the  receptacles  on  a  cool 
ash  bed  or  stage  near  the  glass.  Do  not  rase 
bottom  heat,  it  is  harmful  and  often  fatal  to 
success,  while  invariably  retarding  in  effect. 
Arrange  the  plants  where  they  will  receive 
the  fullest  amount  of  tight.  Increase  the 
temperature  to  55°  after  the  first  fortnight; 
this     should     finish     the     crop     -well.  Do 

not  attempt  to  maintain  the  temiperatunes 
named  during  fog  or  continued  severe 
frost.  At  such  times  plant  activity 
is  virtually  suspended  and  a  lower 
temperature  is  safest.  Narcissus  ornatus 
resents  being  forced  either  early  or  hard,  and 
for  this  variety  a  more  gradual  process  is  best. 


The  miniature  Hyacinths — we  take  it  you  do 
not  mean  Early  Romans — should  not  be 
forced  for  Christmas;  a  month  later  would  be 
safer  for  them.  As  to  the  Tulips,  singles  are 
best  for  early  use,  and  only  certain  varieties 
respond  well.  The  best  are  La  Reine,  Yellow 
Prince  and  White  Hawk.  Essentials  to 
success  in  their  case  are  a  bottom-heat  of  60° 
or  70°,  darkness,  a  certain  measure  of 
humidity  and  watering  with  tepid  water.  Few 
plant  that  are  forced  early  are  more  susceptible 
to  change  than  these.  Exposure  to  fog  while 
in  the  half-grown,  flower-bud  stage  is  at  times 
ruinous.  Plunging  then,  in  fibre  in  a  darkened 
frame  within  the  house  is  the  best  treatment 
for  these  and  for  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Both  may 
be  forced  on  a  hot-bed  supplying  bottom-heat 
when  taken  into  the  greenhouse  without  any 
intermediate  preparation;  the  temperature  of 
the  house  should  be  60°  at  the  start. 
Bottom-heat,  darkness  and  humidity  pro- 
mote stem  growth  in  these  plants,  and 
a  good  length  of  stem  is  of  high  importance  in 
blooms  used  for  deccirationl.  To  engage 
successfully  in  the  early  forcing  of  buLbous 
plants  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  only 
certain  varieties  should  be  grown.  Planting  the 
Spanish  Irises  and  early  Gladiolus  in  frames 
would  assist  a  somewhat  earlier  flowering — a 
few  days  in  advance  of  their  natural  flowering 
period  in  the  open.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  from  France  and  the  Channel 
Isles  such  subjects  appear  in  all  English  mar- 
kets in  an  almost  unbroken  succession  weeks 
in  advance  of  home-grown  supplies,  the  latter 
frequently  coming  into  competition  with  Dutch 
grown  produce.  The  frames  should  be  in 
a  sunny  position.  A  not  infrequent  error  when 
growing  these  crops  in  frames  is  that  in- 
sufficient water  is  applied,  the  cultivator  over- 
looking the  fact  that  he  has  excluded  the  rain 
from  the  plants.  It  is  time  both  crops  were 
planted.  We  know  of  no  book  likely  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you. 

Horticultural  Instructorshtp:  .?.  B.  Seeing 
that  you  have  a.  training  in  both  the  practice 
and  science  of  gardening,  your  qualifications 
should  fit  you  for  a  post  as  horticultural  ii 
structor.  Such  appointments  are,  howeve. 
few,  but  advertisements  for  horticultural 
instructors  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Th* 
Go  I'de  n  era1    Chron  icle. 

Manure  for  Asparagus  and  Strawberries  : 
North  Devon.  As  soon  as  you  have  removed 
the  old  top-growth  from  the  Asparagus  bed 
prick  up  the  surface  very  lightly,  and  apply  a 
moderate  layer  of  well-decayed  dung.  Early 
next  spring  dress  the  surface  with  a  mixture  of 
8  lb.  of  kainit  and  6  lb.  of  superphosphate 
per  square  rod,  or,  if  you  prefer,  employ  fish 
guano  at  the  rate  of  3£  lb.  to  7  lb.  of  com- 
mon salt  per  square  rod!  A  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  also  beneficial.  This  should 
be  applied  early  in  the  summer  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  per  square  rod,  repeating  the  dressing 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks  on  two  occasions. 
Strawberries  are  best  stimulated  by  mulchings 
of  long,  strawy  manure  applied  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  this  may  be  supplemented  by  super- 
phosphate at  the  rate  of  2  lb.  per  square  rod. 
A  little  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good  stimulant  if 
applied  just  before  the  plants  come  into 
flower. 

Names  of  Plants:  L.  S.  Ainsworth.  The 
Michaelmas  Daisy  is  probably  Aster  hyssopi- 
folius.  but  the  specimen  was  too  scrappy  and 
withered  for  accurate  determination. — B.  T. 
1.  Aster  Novi  Belgii  Win.  Marshall;  2.  A. 
Novae  Angliae  pulchellus:  3,  A.  Amellus 
variety;  4.  A.  Novae  Angliae;  5,  A.  N.  B. 
variety;  6,  A.  N.  A.  rubra.  7.  A.  paniculatus 
variety;  9,  Aster,  too  withered  for  identifica- 
tion ;"  10,  A.  N.  B.  Lavender.  No  other 
Asters  reached  us.  The  Eoses  had  fallen  to 
pieces. 


Communications  Received — F.  E. — M.  P.  A.— 
L.  E  M. — H.  O.  — K.  F..  Eristiania — T.  B. — A.  W. 
—  \  P— A  B. — T.  I..—  T.  A.— J.  G.  E.— P.  B  — 
E  K  —P.  T.— E.  W.  ". — A.  D.  W—  H.  B.  D.— 
\'  B  — F.  W.  W. — E.  W.  F—  J.  P.— .1.  P.— .1.  W. 
— L  B  V  — J.  C.  S.— F.  L.—  T.  J.  H. — O.  C—  A.  C. 
— E.    N.    C. 
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Average    Mean    Teuperatdbe    for    the    ensuing    week 

deduced    from     observations    during    the    last    fifty 

years    at    Greenwich,    42.5°. 
Actcal    Temperature:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office.    41,    Wellington    Street. 

Oovejit   Garden,    London.     Wednesday,   November   10. 

10    a.m. :    Bar.    30.35,   temp.    55°.    Weather — Fine. 


Ok  the  islands  of  the  globe 
The  Vegeta-  those  of  the  Sandwich  oir 
tion  of  the  Hawaiian  group  are  the 
Sandwich  most  isolated.  The  near- 
Islands.  est  considerable  land  sur- 
faces are  over  2,000  miles 
away — San  Francisco  is  2,100  distant  from 
Honolulu,  Samoa  2,263  and  Yokohama  3,445 
miles.  As  is  to  be  expected,  this  extreme 
mieasure  of  isolation  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  flora  remarkable  for 
its  peculiarities  and  for  the  high  percentage 
of  endemic  forms.  The  most  recent 
description*  of  the  general  features  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  that  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  and  A.  E.  Hitch- 
cock, who  visited  the  chief  islands  of  the 
group  in  1916.  The  situation  and  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  islands  lead  to 
great  differences  of  climate,  for,  although 
strictly  tropical,  it  is  tempered  by  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  whilst  the  high  moun- 
tains, on  the  summits  of  which  snow- 
persists  throughout  'he  year,  intercept  the 
trade  winds  and  lead  to  extreme  precipita- 
tion on  their  windward  sides.  Thus,  near 
Honolulu  the  annual  rainfall  at  the  water 
front  is  only  15  inches,  whereas  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  eastward,  it  may  be  so  high 
as  300  inches ;  and  although  in  other  parts 
of  the  islands  the  rainy  season  is  confined 
to  the  months  intervening  between  November 
and  March,  in  the  mountains  it  continues  all 
the  year  round.  The  maximum  rainfall— 
600  inches — is  at  the  summit  of  YVaialeale, 
the  highest  peak   of   Kauai  (5,170   feet). 

iSugar  production,  Pineapple-growling  and 
stock-raising  are  I  he  staple  industries 
of  the  islands.  Introduced  animals — goats 
and  pigs — have  done  much  damage  to  the 
native    vegetation,    and    introduced   plants — 

*  "Floral  Aspects  of  the  Hawaiian,  Islands,"  by  A.  S. 
Hitchcock,  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu 
Hon,    1917,    p.  448. 


Guava  and  Lantana — have  done  more.  The 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  rise 
from  the  ocean  floor  18,000  feet  deep,  whilst 
the  high  peaks  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa 
tower  some  13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Of 
the  group,  Kauai  is  the  oldest  island,  and 
Hawaii  the  most  recently  formed,  with 
sheets  of  lava  scarcely  yet  scarred  by  time. 
With  such  a  favourable  climate,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Honolulu  has  become  a  sort 
of  natural  botanic  garden,  rich  in  flowering 
trees  and-  shrubs  of  foreign  origin ;  street 
trees  of  Cassia  nodosa  with  racemes  of  pink 
and  white  flowers,  Cassia  fistula  with  yellow 
flowers  and  pods  15  inches  long,  the 
Flame  Tree,  Poinciana  reg'ia,  with  masses 
of  scarlet  blossoms  and  naked  branches,  and 
the  Rain  Tree  (Pithecolobium  Saman)  with 
vast  spread  of  branches  and  umbrella  form, 
are  common  in  parks,  and  everywhere 
flourishes  the  Hibiscus,  of  which  Rupert 
Brook  has  written  <so  entertainingly.  Hedges 
are  commonlv  made  of  Acalypha  YVilkesiana 
■mil  of  Nothopanax  Guilfcylei,  and  some 
times  of  the  Croton— Codiaeum  variegatum 
One  of  the  imported  trees,  Prosopis  juH- 
flora,  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  islands, 
having  re-established  itself  and  colonised  the 
arid  bells  on  the  lee  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Economically  the  tree  has  proved  of 
great  benefit  as  a  source  of  honey  and  as 
food  for  stock,  its  pods  being  eagerly  eaten 
by  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lantana  Camara,  another  intro- 
duced plant,  has  proved  itself  here,  _  as 
elsewhere,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  driving 
out  native  vegetation  and  yielding  no 
benefit  to  man.  "  Of  the  grasses  now  preva- 
lent in  the  islands,  some  are  endemic,  as, 
for  example,  species  of  Eragrostis  and 
Agrostis  sandwicensis.  Of  native  trees  the 
commonest  is  Metrosideros  polymorpha, 
which  ranges  from  the  size  of  a  shrub  in  the 
mountains  to  that  of  a  great  tree  in  the 
middle  forest  zone.  Its  white,  furrowed  bark 
and  scarlet  flowers  make  it  a  striking  object, 
and  economically  its  timber  finds  many  uses, 
as,  for  example,  for  paving  blocks  and  rail- 
way  sleepers.  Another  native  tree,  Acacia 
Koa,  is  abundant  and  useful.  It  exhibits  the 
dimorphism  of  leaf  not  uncommon  in  the 
genus;  the  young  leaves  and  that  of  vigor- 
ous old  shoots  are  twice  pinnate,  and  those 
of  the  normal,  mature  shoots  are  reduced 
to  flattened,  leaf-like  phyllodes.  Aleurites 
moluccana,  with  leaves  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Caster  Oil  plant,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  furnishes  nuts  rich  in  oil.  Known 
in  British  colonies  as  the  Candleberry  or 
Candle-nut  tree,  this  species  is  of  wide  range 
in  Polynesia  and  tropical  Asia.  Dracaena 
aurea  is  a  xerophvte  of  the  dry  lava  districts, 
and  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  a  Screw  Pine 
with  red  or  orange  fruits,  form  forests  in 
some  parts  of  the  islands.  Of  native  trees 
which  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  Kokia  (?) 
Roekii  (Native  .red  Cotton)  is  noteworthy,  by 
reason  of  its  magnificent.  Hibiscus-like,  red 
flowers.  Comparatively  few-  individuals  of 
this  endemic  species  remain,  and  cattle  are 
gradually  destroying  them.  Another  species 
which  has  been  actually  extinguished  as  a 
native  is  Kokia  drynarioides,  but  fortunately 
seed  was  saved  from  the  last  specimens,  and 
from  it  seedlings  have  been  raised.  Of 
Hibiscadelphus  Giffardianus  a  single 
specimen  remains;  of  II.  Wilderianus  also 
one;  of  II.  hualalaiensis  about  one  dozen; 
cattle  being  in  each  case  the  agents  of 
destruction 

Of  dominant  families  the  Dobeliaceae  is 
among  the  most  striking,  wilh  over  100 
species  belonging  to  six  genera.  The  pre- 
vailing form  of  these  Lobelides  is  Palm-like, 
and  in  some  the  trunk  is  so  much  as  40 
feet  high.  Probably  the  most  remarkable 
Hawaiian  plant  is  the   Silver  Sword,  Argy- 


roxiphluim  sandw Ocense.  The  tuft  of  nar- 
row, stiff,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  about  1  foot 
long,  is  covered  by  a  silvery  white,  close 
wool,  from  iht-  centre  of  which  springs  the 
flower  stalk  bearing  flowers  with  yellow 
centres  and  purple  rays.  From  a  distance 
groups  of  this  plant  look  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  Hawaiian  flora  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  that  which  it  has,  but  for  that  which 
it  has  not.  Orchids  are  all  but  absent,  being 
represented  by  only  three  species  belonging 
to  as  many  genera,  and  all  are  rare,  in- 
conspicuous and  terrestrial  forms.  Palms 
are  represented  by  only  some  ten  species  of 
Pritchardia ;  the  characteristically  tropical 
family,  Melastomaceae,  is  unrepresented, 
and  the  great  family  of  the  Compositae  has 
hut  few  native  species,  and  so  has  the 
Labiatae,    and   there  are   no  Mangroves. 


Honour  for  Mr.  James  Kelway. — Mr.  James 
Kelway.  of  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langpoft,  Somerset,  has  been  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Somersetshire.  Mr.  J.  Kelway  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lar.gport  Rural  District  Council  and 
Chairman  of  the  Highways  Committee  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  and  of  the  Wholesale  Seed 
Growers  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Horticul- 
ture. Mr.  IV111.  Kelway,  the  senior  partner,  is 
also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  as  well  as  Councillor 
for  the  County  of  Somerset,  consequently  iboth 
father  and  son  become  fellow  magistrates  for  the 
same   Petty   Sessions. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman.— We 
regret  to  learn  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  Liverpool  district,  has  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  position  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  Wootton 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  on 
account  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Waterman  has  been 
connected  with  the  society  ever  since  its  forma- 
tion thirty-two  years  ago,  and  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  held  the  office  of  secretary 
and  treasurer.  He  has  worked  hard  for  the 
society,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  his  energies  that 
it  occupies    its  present  important   position. 

Important   Discovery   in   the  Cause   of   Isle   of 

Wight  Bee  Disease Di\    Rennie.   of     Aberdeen 

University,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Elsie  J. 
Harvey  and  Mr.  P.  Bruce  White,  have  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  the  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  Isle  of  Wight  disease  in  bees,  which  has 
caused  extensive  destruction  to  stocks  through- 
out the  country.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
believed  to  be  a  minute  mite  of  a  new  species, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  call  Tarsonemus  Woodi, 
thus  perpetuating  the  nan.e  of  Mr.  A.  H.  E. 
Wood,  of  Glassel.  Aberdeenshire,  a  public- 
spirited  bee  expert,  who  has  generously  sub- 
sidised the  recent  extension  of  the  investigation 
which  for  the  past  seven  years  has  centred  in 
Aberdeen  University.  The  mite  enters  the 
breathing  tube  of  the  bee  and  blocks  the  air 
passage,  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen 
from  certain  muscles  and  nerve  centres  con- 
eerneil  with  locomotion.  Isle  of  Wight  disease 
first  became  known  about  1904.  and  gradually 
spread  from  the  south  of  England  to  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

Reclamation  of  Waste  Land.— In  view  of  the 
increasing  population  in  England  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  that  this  country  should  in  the 
future  be  more  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of 
food  than  in  the  past,  few  subject-  aire  of  more 
vital  importance  than  that  of  the  Reclamation 
of  Waste  Land.  The  Association  of  Economic 
Biologists,  presided  over  by  Sir  David  Prain.  dis- 
cussed this  problem  at  their  meeting  in  the 
Botanical  Department  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  on  Fridav.  November  5th.  and  the 
addresses  were  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
Professor  F.  W.  Oliver  considered  the  question 
..f  reclamation  by  botanical  means,  and  Dr. 
E.  J.  Russell  that' of  reclamation  by  agricultural 
means  Tin  former  devoted  his  attention 
primarily  to  the  reclamation  of  salt  marshes  and 
other   maritime    tracts,    showing   the    manner    in 
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which  this  process  occurs  slowly  in  nature 
through  the  accreting  activities  of  certain 
ordered  successions  of  plants,  and  then  indicat- 
ing how  such  action  might  be  accelerated  and 
made  of  immediate  practical  value  by  the  wise 
interference  of  skilled  botanists.  The  paucity 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  ecology  of 
strand-building  plants  was  emphasised  and  the 
great  need  for  the  establishment  of  experimental 
stations  for  the  study  of  these  problems  pointed 
out.  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  considered  the  reclama- 
tion of  inland  tracts  of  country  such  as  moor 
and  fen,  sandy  commons,  etc.,  and  lands  deficient 
in  particular  mineral  constituents.  Each  class 
of  waste  land  was  discussed  in  turn,  with 
illustrations  aptly  drawn  from  a  wealth  of 
personal  experience,  and  the  different  procedures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  several  cases  described. 
Professor  Fanner,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Mr.  Lobjoit, 
Dr.  Salisbury,  Mr.  Bernard  Davis  and  Sir  David 
Prain  took  part   in  the  discussion. 

The  Chrysanthemum  as  a  Link  in  Anglo- 
Japanese  Friendship.— As  stated  in  our  issue  of 
November  6  (p.  233),  the  annual  exhibition,  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
opened  by  His  Excellency  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador, Baron  Hayashi.  The  President  of  the 
Society,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  presided,  and 
there  was  a  crowded  attendance.  We  now  add 
that  in  welcoming  Baron  Hayaslii,  Sir  Albert 
Rollit  said  '•  The  Golden  Fiower  "  came  to 
Europe  from  India  through  Japan  and  China., 
and  the  centenary  of  its  introduction  was  cele- 
brated in  1890.  The  chief  varieties  were  the 
Japanese,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Japan  had  always  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Japan  had 
always  accredited  to  us  her  ablest  statesmen — 
Viscount  Kato,  the  Marquis  Incuye,  Viscount 
Cbinda,  and  Baron  Hayashi  .  hence  largely 
sprung  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  an  alliance 
which  had  been  a  great  contribution  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  Allies.  It  was  pleasant, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  reflect  that  since  so  long 
ago  as  1873  he  had  been  an  advocate  of  the 
policy  of  close  friendship  and  co-operation 
bet/ween  the  two  nations,  and  had  actively  helped 
in  that  earliest  stage  when  Lord  Salisbury,  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  recognised  the  substitution  of 
Japanese  tribunals  in  place  of  Foreign  Consular 
Courts,  thus  acknowledging  the  right  of  Japan 
to  administer  justice  for  all  peoples,  native  and 
foreign,  in  her  own  tribunals.  The  war  had 
hindered  the  development  of  the  N.C.S..  but  the 
present  show  was  a  magnificent  floral  display 
and  the  exhibits  amply  deserved  the  many 
generous  awards  made.  His  Excellency  then 
congratulated  the  Society  on  its  splendid  ex- 
hibition, and  expressed  the  great  interest  and 
pleasure  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Japan 
showed  in  the  culture  of  Japanese  horticultural 
products.  He  heartily  reciprocated  the  friendly 
expressions  of  the  President  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  he  declared  the  exhibi- 
tion open,  and  wished  success  to  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  as  a  link  in  Anglo- 
Japanese  friendship  and  alliance. 

Autumn  Flowers  at  Colesborne,  Cheltenham. 
— Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  writes:  "  The  unusually 
open  autumn  has  left  manv  plants  in  flower  later 
than  usual.  On  October  28  I  found  the  follow- 
ing, some  of  them  in  quite  good  condition  in 
my  garden  : — Romneya  trichocarpa.  Euphorbia 
sikkimensis  (a  little-known  but  a  hardv  and  orna- 
mental plant  which  I  raised  from  Sikkim  seed), 
Asteriscus  maritimus,  Veronica  spicata  rosea, 
Poterium  tenuifolium  album  (a  very  graceful 
border  plant),  Tradescantia  virginiana  alba, 
Cheiranthus  linifolius.  Campanula  garganica  hir- 
suta,  C.  muralis.  Polygonum  vaccinifolium.  P. 
amplexicaule.  P.  campanulatum.  Lobelia  syphi- 
litica rosea.  L.  cardinalis.  Linum  flavum.  Cytisus 
Heuffelii,  Dracoeephalum  Forrestii.  Erodium 
supracanum,  Morina  longifolia.  Daphne  hybrida, 
C'istus  rosmarinifolius,  Lithospermum  prostratum. 
Gentiana  Lawrencei  (this,  though  not  quite  so 
beautiful  as  G.  Farreri.  is  a  much  better  grower 
on  my  soil,  and  so  like  G.  Farreri  that  I  can 
hardlv  believe  in  its  specific  distinction),  Iberis 
gibraltarica.  Argemone  mexicana.  Aster  Thomp- 
sonii,  Helianthemum  lunulatum.  Erodium  olvm- 
nicum,  Veronica  Hanburvi,  Potentilla  aurea. 
Androsace      lanuginosa,       Geranium      Endressii, 


Hemerocallis  (sp.  from  Japan,  like  flava), 
Kniphofia  modesta.  K.  Nelsoni.  K.  Quartiniana. 
Alstromeria  Pelegrina,  A.  Hookeri,  Amaryllis 
Belladona  Parkeri,  Nerine  Bowdeni,  '  Cyclamen 
hederaefolium  and  varieties,  Crocus  (many 
species),  Clematis  flammula  tenuifolia  (a  pretty 
and  most  floriferous  species).  Gladiolus  princeps, 
Caryopteris  Mastaeanthus,  Schizostylis  coccinea, 
and  Sternbergia  lutea." 

The  Eelations  of  Astronomy  to  Botany. — 
Three  popular  lectures  on  "  The  Rela- 
tions of  Astronomy  to  Botany,"  illustrated 
with  experiments,  models,  diagrams,  and  speci- 
mens, will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  'AV.  Bicker- 
ton.  A.R.S.M..  President' of  the  London  Astro- 
nomical Society,  on  the  15th.  18th.  and  23rd 
inst..  in  the  Museum.  Royal  Bptanic  Society's 
Gardens.  Regent's  Park. 

Appointment   at    Edinburgh    University Mr. 

J.  R.  Matthews,  M.A.  (Edin.),  F.L.S.,  younger 
son  of  Mr.  R.  Matthews,  Duncrub,  Dunning,  and 
brother  to  Mr.  E.  Matthews  (whose  portrait,  we 
gave  last  week),  has  been  appointed  First  Assis- 
tant to  Sir  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  Professor  o; 
Botany,  Edinburgh  University.  Educated  at 
Perth  Academy  and  Edinburgh  University 
where  he  graduated  as  M.A.,  he  specialised  in 
Botany  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on  botany 
in  Birkbeck  College,  London,  and  after  writing 
various  monographs  which  were  printed  in  the 
New  Phytologist,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 


MR.     J.     R.     MATTHEWS,    APPOINTED    FIRST  ASSISTANT 
IN    BOTANY   AT    THE    EDINBURGH    UNIVERSITY. 

Linnaean  Society.  At  the  outbreak  of  War 
Mr.  J.  R.  Matthews  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  Committee  dealing  with  dysentery 
a  member  of  the  Dysentery  Research  Staff, 
and  had  as  bis  headquarters  the  Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine-  The  work 
done  by  him  and  other  members  is  summarised 
in  the  publications  of  the  School.  Vols.  X,  XI, 
and  XII.  Often  publications  three  are  devoted 
tn  the  work  of  Mr.  Matthew6  acting  alone,  and 
the  rest  deal  with  his  work  in  collaboration 
with  other  scientists.  He  remained  on  the 
staff  of  the  Research  Committee  until  June, 
1919,  when  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  the 
Birkbeck  College  until  his  appointment  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Neild's  Appointment  to  Long 
Ashton. — The  many  friends  of.  Mr.  W.  H.  Neild 
will  learn  with  great  pleasure  of  his  appointment 
to  a  position  of  importance  at  the  National  Fruit 
Station.  Long  Ashton,  Bristol.  For  the  past 
sixteen  years  Mr.  Neild  has  been  manager  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit  station, 
Ridgmont.  Bedfordshire,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  has  been  director  since  its  establish- 
ment. In  the  days  before  the  war,  when  visiting 
parties  were  numerous,  Mr.  Neild  became  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  unchanging 
urbanity,  his  lucidity  in  explaining  the  experi- 
ments and  their  objects,  and  his  readiness  in 
answering  the  varied  and  often  difficult 
questions.  With  the  closing  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  station  Mr.  Neild  has  found  a  more 
important  sphere  in  which  to  labour,  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  intimate  knowledge  of  fruit  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Long  Ashton 
station  itself  and  ultimatelv  to  the  nation. 


Fine  Autumn  Weather  in  Caithness.— We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Elmer  Park,  gardener  to  the 
Misses  Henderson  at  Rosebank,  Wick.  Caith- 
ness-shire, that  delightful  weather  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  Caithness  throughout  the  summer. 
Very  little  rain  fell  after  the  month  of  June 
and  none  at  all  during  October.  On  November  2 
all  the  summer  bedding  plants  at  Rose- 
bank  were  quite  fresh  and  in  full  bloom, 
while  Dahlias.  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas  were 
making  a  fine  display,  and  Roses  were  flowering 
quite  as  freely  as  during  the  month  of  August. 
A  border  of  Chrysanthemums  16  yards  long, 
containing  four  rows  of  plants,  has  provided  a 
wonderful  display  ever  since  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, which  is  quite  exceptional  for  a  garden  so 
far  north.  Mr.  Park  concludes  by  stating  that 
crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  exceptionally  good 
this  season  at  Rosebank. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Tues- 
day, November  16. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees  meet.  Wednesday,  November  17. — 
Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Annual  Exhibition  (three  days).  Thursday, 
November  18. — Ayr  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show;  Worcester  City  and  County  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Fruit,  Root,  and  Honey  Society's 
Show ;  Brighton,  Hove,  and  Sussex  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show.  Friday,  November  19. 
— Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show  (two  days),  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Bolton ;  Dunfermline  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

"  Gardeneis'  Chronicle"  Seventy-five  Years 
Ago. — French  articles  of  food,  not  used  in  Eno- 
hntd. — Maize  Flour  is  prepare  1  as  follows  in 
some  parts  of  France,  whore  it  constitutes  the 
almost  entire  food  of  the  peasantry.  In  a  skillet 
or  saucepan  half-full  of  boiling  water,  dissolve 
a  little  salt  ;  whilst  the  water  is  boiling  fast, 
sprinkle  in  Maize  flour  with  one  hand,  whilst 
the  other  is  constantly  stirring  the  mixture  with 
a  spoon  or  stick  ;  continue  to  add  flour  till  the 
whole  becomes  a  thick  paste,  then  turn  it  out 
on  a  cloth  to  dry.  When  cold,  it  may  be  cut  up 
in  slices  like  bread;  it  is  generally  so  eaten,  but 
tcmetinies  whilst  still  hot.  For  the  tables  of 
the  gentry,  the  paste  prepared  as  above  is  cut 
into  slices,  fried  or  broiled,  ,nd  served  with 
powdered  sugar. — Haricot  Beans  are  the  cheapest 
kind  of  food  for  the  poor  in  many  parts  of 
France.  They  are  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : — Put  the  Haricots  into  cold  water,  boil 
them  gently  till  the  skins  begin  to  crack,  then 
pour  away  the  water,  which  is  always  nauseous  ; 
have  ready  boiling  water  to  supply  its  place, 
simmer  the  Haricots  gently  till  tender.  They 
n.ust  not  be  E.llowed  to  get  cold  whilst  cooking, 
or  they  could  nevor  be  boiled  tender. — Chick 
Peas :  — Soak  these  12  to  14  hours  in  salt  and 
water,  then  simmer  them  till  tender  in  the  same 
water.  Like  Haricots,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  never  get  cool  till  perfectly  cooked. — 
Buck  Wheat  is  generally  eaten  in  Russia,  where 
it  is  served  daily,  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
poorest  peasant.  In  prepaiing  it,  put  the  Wheat, 
freed  from  husk,  into  a  jar  that  will  bear  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  Add  water  sufficient  to  rather 
more  than  cover  it,  put  it  into  a  slow  oven 
(adding  a  little  salt),  where  it  should  remain 
three  or  four  hours.  The  water  should  be  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  grain  soft,  yet 
to  leave  it  entire,  as  rice  for  curry.  The  affluent 
stir  butter  into  the  jar  when  it  comes  to  table. 
The  late  Mr.  Colquhoun,  during  the  dearth  of 
1795,  suggested  the  preparation  of  herrings. 
pilchards  and  sprats  in  a  mode  which  enabled 
them  to  be  fold  in  the  London  market  at  a  very 
low  price.  They  w-ere  slightly  salted,  and  loosely 
packed  in  barrels,  so  as  to  be  brought  for  food 
from  those  parts  of  the  coast  where,  from  their 
superabundance,  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
used  as  manure.  M.  8.  7?..  Hampstead. 
Gard.  Chron.,  November  15,  1845. 

Publications  Received.  —  Income  Tax 
Simplified.  By  Arthur  Fieldhouse  and  E. 
Ewart  Fieldhouse.  M.A.  Fifth  edition. 
Huddersfield  :  A.  Fieldhouse.  66.  West  Parade: 
London  :  Simpkin.  Marshall  ami  Co.,  Ltd.  Price. 
Is.  6d.  net.  Some  Bee  Diseases.  Bv  Joseph 
Tinsley.  B.B.K.A..  Bulletin  No.  96.  The  Wesf 
of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  :  Glasgow  : 
Robert    Anderson,   142.    West  Nile   Street. 
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OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  LIZARD  ORCHIS 
AND  OTHER  RARE  PLANTS  IN  BRITAIN. 


In  the  summer  of  1920,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Wall,  the  discoverer,  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  occurrence  of  a  solitary  specimen 
of  the  Lizard  Orchid  (Orchis  hircina,  Grantz), 
near  Oxford.  It  grew  in  a  field  on  the  coral- 
line oolite,  which  had  been  carefully  explored 
by  me  many  times  during  the  last  40  years; 
therefore  the  plant  is  almost  certainly  of  "recent 
introduction.  The  problem  is — what  is  its  ori- 
gin and  how  did  it  reach  its  present  habitat? 
An  answer — which  seems  to  me  satisfactory — 
can  be  supplied.  My  friend,  Mr.  H.  Balfour, 
the  Keeper  of  the  University  Museum,  has  for 
the  pas';,  ten  years  grown  this  among  other  ter- 
restrial Orchids  in  his  beautiful  garden  at  Head- 
ington.  He  brought  the  tubers  from  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  one  of  his  plants  grew  ;.,  -metre 
high.  There  is  great  probability  that  seeds 
were  conveyed  to  the  field  by  the  wind,  by  in* 
sects  or  by  birds.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
seeds  of  our  terrestrial  species  ore  infinitesi- 
mally  small  (100,000  weighing  only  a  grain), 
therefore,  wind  is  more  probably  the  agent  oi 
dispersal. 

The  occurrence  of  the  plant  here  with  these 
conditions  may  help  to  explain  its  sporadic  ap- 
pearance on  the  Cotswolds,  near  Birdlip,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Miss  Butler,  who  kindly 
brought  me  a  sipecimen  in  1917,  and  in  a  gravel 
pit  at  Wanford  in  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Hor- 
wood,  in  the  same  year.  In  1918  Mr.  Attenbor- 
ough  discovered  three  specimens  on  sand- 
dunes  in  Jersey,  where  I  saw  them  this  year. 
Previously  a  specimen  had  been  found  near 
Goodwood,  "West  Sussex,  in  1916.  where, 
thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  I  saw 
it  growing  this  summer.  A  solitary  specimen 
was  found  by  school-children  near  Guildford,  on 
the  chalk,  in  1916,  and  other  solitary  specimens 
have  been  found  near  Newhaven  and  in  Wilt- 
shire. It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  in  what 
wardens  in  the  vicinity  of  tlhese  places  the 
Lizard  Orchid  has  been  cultivated.  In  Jersey 
the  seeds  may  have  come  from  the  mainland  of 
France,  as  it  is  unlikely  it  would  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Piquet  and  the  other  Jersey 
botanists   in   the  place    where  it  grows. 

Orchis  hircina,  moreover,  is  not  the  only 
Orchid  to  be  found  sporadically.  On  the  same 
dunes  of  Alderney  and  Jersey  from  time  to  time 
solitary  specimens  appear,  the  sand  containing 
enough  comminuted  shell  fragments  to  afford 
the  requisite  calcareous  element.  France  is  pro- 
bably the  source  whence  the  seeds  come. 
Another  case  of  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  the 
same  species  is  reported  by  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, from  Wigtownshire,  who  gathered1  a  soli- 
tary specimen  on  sea-sand  in  that  county.  'Here 
the  source  was  probably  Ireland,  whence  it 
had  been  conveyed  by  westerly  winds. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Spicier  Orchid, 
which  also  occurs  sporadically  on  the  Jersey 
dunes,  and  is  doubtless  of  Gallic  origin.  An 
example  may  be  given  relating  to  the  Bee 
Orchid.  It  is  a  somewhat  rare  plant  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  reservoir  for  the  water 
supply  of  the  county  town  was  ordered  to  be 
covered  over.  It  is  of  considerable  size.  Some 
years  after  it  had  been  roofed  over  I  examined 
the  top  of  the  reservoir,  and  found  multitudes 
or  the  Bee  Orchid  growing  there.  It  may  have 
been  that  a  few  tubers  were  brought  in  the  clay- 
covering,  or  equally  likely  the  seeds  may  have 
blown  to  the-  clayey  surface,  germinated,  and 
finding  little  competition  increased  in  this  won- 
'derful  manner. 

This  year  has  afforded  me  a  striking;  exten- 
sion in  the  geographical  range  of  two  species, 
but  here  neither  wind,  insect,  nor  bird  can  be 
contributory    agents.  Tolypella    nidihea    was 

only  known  from  the  British  Isles  on  the  evi- 
dence oif  a  plant  much  encrusted  and  too  old 
to  be  a  good  specimen,  but  which  Mr.  Groves 
referred  to  this  species.  It  was  found  in  1896, 
in  Wexford  Lagoon,  by  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Marshall, 
and  the  species  has  not  been  found  since.  This 
year]  while  dredging  the  Loch  of  Stenness,  in 
the  Orkneys,  in   company  with  Prebendary   Bur- 


don  and  Colonel  H.  Halcro  Johnstone,  we  came 
upon  this  curious  species  in  fair  quantiy.  It 
v  as  associated  with  Chara  canescens,  which 
hitherto  has  been  restricted  to  Wexford  and  the 
south  of  England — a  notable  extension  oi  their 
range.  The  Charophytes  are  notoriously 
sporadic  and  ephemeral;  they  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  piece  of  inland  water  to  another  by 
means  of  water-fowl.  In  1918  I  found  in  a 
small  pond  at  Twinstead.  Essex,  a  quantity  of 
Tolypella  intricata.  I  had  never  before  seen  it 
there,  and  it  had  quite  disappeared  the  next 
year,  nor  has  it  occurred  then'  since.  The, 
same  is  true  of  its  appearance  at  Brickill,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  it  occurred  for  a  year, 
and  is  now  no  more. 

More  remarkable  is  the  case  of  Nitella 
mucronata  at  Godstow,  near  Oxford.  It  was 
first  discovered  at  Isleworth.  Middlesex,  by 
Dillenius  about  1720.  Then  i'  was  observed  in 
1810,  by  Borrer,  near  West  Grinstead,  Sussex, 
by  Lord  de  Tabley,  at  Fleet  Pond,  Hampshire, 
in  1873,  and  in  1882  by  Mr.  J.  Saunders  in  the 
Ouse,  near  Bedford. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


LATE   FLOWERING    CUMBERS. 

Exogonium  [jurga  (Jalap  plant)  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climbers  in 
cultivation  in  the  British  Isles,  and  as  it  flowers 
in  September  and  continues  until  cut  down  by 
frost,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  brightening 
the  walls  of  a  house.  Flowers  do  not  appear  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  bat  the  upper  part 
becomes  a  mass  of  beautiful  blossoms.  It  is  a 
rapid  growing  species,  reaching  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
in  one   season   and    is   quite   hardy. 

There  is  no  need  to  praise  the  beauty  of  the 
white  flowered  Solanum  jasminoides  (see  Fig. 
109).  as  the  plant  is  sufficiently  well  known,  but 
I  cannot  help  expressing  surprise  'iha.t  it  is  not 
more  generally  planted  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  specimens  liere  were  cut  to  the  ground  by 
the  frost  of  the  191647  winter,  but  quickly 
pushed  up  new,  vigorous  growths  from  the  base 
which    have  again  covered   their  allotted   sipace. 

Billardiera      longiflora,    a      slender     evergreen 


Fig.   109.— solanum  jasminoides  flowering  in  the  open  in  Devonshire. 


Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1892,  I  found  it 
at  Godstow,  and  a  cart  could  almost  have  been 
filled  with  it.  By  the  succeeding  March  it  had 
entirely  disappeared,  although  I  saw  it  under 
the  ice  during  the  winter.  It  has  never  reap- 
pared,  although  a  yearly  visil  has  been  made  to 
that  locality. 

One  final  reference  may  be  made  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  sea-dune  griss,  Elymus 
arenarius.  oi  which  the  seed  has  been  blown  to 
an  isolated  rock  of  some  height  in  Burratirth, 
tfnst,  and  there  has  grown  plentifully.  ( In  the 
opposite  side  of  Bunahrth.  underneath  Her- 
maness,  about  the  lighthouse,  the  ubiquitous 
colonist  from  America,  Matricaria  suaveolens, 
is  established  in  nearly  (he  most  northern  site 
in  these  islands.  Imperceptibly,  yet  surely, 
changes  in  our  flora  go  on;  hut  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  touch  with  theso  sporadic  occurrences,  as 
wlio  can  say  which  of  llieni  may  become  per 
manentlv  established  here?  G.  Claridge  Drace, 
Oxford.. 


climber  from  Tasmania,  blooms  about  July  and 
beans  greenish-yellow  flowers  in  the  leaf  axils. 
The  flowers  are'  of  no  grea  value,  and  the  real 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  seen  only  during  October, 
when  the  seed  pods,  of  a  lovely  deep  blue  colour, 
are  freely  produced. 

Berberidopsis  corallina.  although  the  plant 
is  not  at  its  best  in  autumn,  is  a  charming 
subject,  and  has  been  in  flower  for  fully  two 
months.  The  long  racemes  of  bright  red  pen- 
dent flowers,  with  their  settiic;  of  deep  green 
foliage,  are  strikingly  beautiful. 

Lardizabala  luternata  flowers  in  November, 
and  is  a  most  desirable  climber.  Its  foliage  is  a 
deep  glossy  green,  and  the  flowers  are  produi  id 
in  long  racemes  on  axillary  peduncles;  they 
arc  purple,  of  a  shade  somewhat  difficult  to 
describe.  This  species  is  not  quite  hardy, 
although  in  company  with  tin'  above-named 
subjects  (excepting  Solanum  jasminoides)  it  has 
withstood   the   frosts   of   the   past    fifteen   years, 

will    no    protection.      />.     Wilmthlirtt,     Hillhnicl; 

Place  Gardens,   Trer   Heath. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  John  Coutts,  Foreman,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 

Lilium.— Lilies  that  have  been  grown 
and  flowered  in  pots  during  the  past 
season  should,  where  the  bulbs  are  worth 
it,  be  turned  out  and  repotted;  this  ap- 
plies especially  to  plants  that  have  been  in 
pots  for  two  years.  Bulbs  that  were  received 
last  season  and  grown  on  in  fairly  small  pots 
should  if  in  good  health,  have  well  filled  then- 
pots  with  roots.  Such  plants  should  be  shifted 
into  larger-sized  pots,  without  any  disturbance 
of  their  roots.  Such  popidar  and  useful  Lilies 
as  L.  Henryi,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  speciosum  in 
their  many  fine  varieties  should  be  treated  in 
this  manner.  The  newer  L.  regale  should  not 
be  overlooked,  as  it  is  fine  for  pot  cultivation, 
as  well  as  for  growing  out  of  doors.  Consider- 
ing that  this  Lily  may  be  raised  from  seed  and 
flowered  in  three  years,  it  is  surprising  that 
it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  All  the  above 
are  stem-rooting  Lilies,  thus,  when  potting, 
room  should  be  left  for  applying  top-dressings. 
When  potted,  the  plants  are  best  stood  out- 
doors at  the  base  of  a  sheltered  wall,  covering 
them  with  some  protective  material,  such  as 
ashes  or  well-decayed  leaf-mould.  When  they 
start  into  growth,  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  protecting  material  before  they  have  made 
too  much  growth,  and  should  then  be  placed  an 
cold  frames.  Newly  imported  Lily  bulbs  should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  for  they 
quieklv  deteriorate  if  left  exposed  to  the  air 
for  any  length  of  time.  L.  sulphureum  and 
L  nepalense  are  two  fine  greenhouse  Lilies,  the 
former  seen,  at  its  best  perhaps,  when  p  anted 
out  in  a  bed  or  border  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
In  such  a  position  several  groups  have  been 
growing  in  the  conservatorv  at  Kew  for  at  least 
nine  years,  and  this  past  season  the  flowering 
stems'  attained  a  height  of  9  feet ;  in  some 
seasons  they  have  been  10  or  11  feet  in  height. 
This  beautiful  Lily  is  easily  increased  from  the 
bulbils  which  develop  in  Hie  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves. 

FO"1.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  fogs 
at  tins  season  do  great  damage  to  many  indoor 
plants.  There  is  no  remedy  against  this  evil, 
and  the  onlv  thing  that  seems  to  lessen  its 
effect  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  plant  houses 
as  dry  and  buoyant  as  possible,  and  use  water 
sparingly. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  Siunet  Legg,  Gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Nunhurnholme.  Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 
Hardy  Border  Perennials — The  work  of  divid- 
ing, and  replanting  hardy  perennials  should  be 
completed  at  an  early  date.  If  planting  is  not 
contemplated,  suitably  n.anure  the  ground  and 
dig  this  material  into  the  soil  between  and 
around  the  plants.  A  dressing  of  basic  slag  at 
the  rate  of  4  oz.  per  square  yard  should 
be  given  in  alternate  years,  followed  in  spring 
by  an  application  of  superphosphate.  Some 
hardy  plants,  such  as  Paeonies,  resent  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  roots,  and  many  of  these  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  careful  top-dressing ; 
remove  a  little  of  the  surface  soil,  lightly  mulch 
the  roots  with  well  rotted  manure  and  finally 
cover  the  manure  with  fresh  loam.  On  soils 
of  heavy  and  close  texture  it  is  wise  to  defer 
top-dressing  with  stable  dung  or  farmvard 
manure  until  early  spring.  Herbaceous  Phloxes 
are  gross  feeders  and  will  repay  attention  in 
manuring.  Aster.  Helenium,  Hemerooallis  and 
Veronica  are  amongst  species  which  may  still 
he  panted,  and  each  needs  a  rich  soil:  whilst  a 
free-root  run  is  beneficial  to  Heuchera  and 
Gypsophila.  An  isolated  group  of  Echinops 
ruthenicus  is  equally  as  pleasing  as  when  grown 
in  association  with   border  plants ;  the  same  is 


true  of  several  varieties  of  Eryngium.  The 
removal  of  dead  flower  stems  is  generally 
practised ;  those  of  some  species  and  varieties 
will  provide  a  certain  amount  of  colour  for  some 
few  weeks  to  come,  and  in  some  positions  may 
be   allowed  to  remain    for   this  purpose. 

Bulbs — The  planting  of  various  bulbs  should 
be  continued.  Grassy  sides  of  avenues,  wood- 
land walks  and  natural  dells  afford  suitable  sites 
for  planting  varieties  of  Narcissus.  Dwarf  Scillas 
are  effective  on  sloping  banks.  Ranunculus  and 
St.  Brigid  Anemones  should  be  planted  in 
deeply  worked  and  well-enriched  soil.  Lime  in 
some  form  is  beneficial  to  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 
Firm  planting  and  a  consistently  moist  soil  are 
essentials  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
many  forms  of  Ranunculus  asiaticus. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By   H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,    near  Cardiff. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  in  bearing  require  careful 
attention  in  watering.  Aim  at  keeping  the 
material  uniformly  moist  throughout,  for  to 
allow  the  beds  to  become  either  unduly  dry  or 
wet  would  result  in  failure.  Apply  water 
warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed 
and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  syringing 
the  floor  and  walls  once  or  twice  daily,  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  house  between 
55°  and  60°. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  J»rdan,  Gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Spender'  Clai, 
M.P.,    Ford   Manor,    Lingfield.    Surrey. 

Vines. — Young  vines  which  were  planted  dur- 
ing the  past  season  may  require  a  little  fire-heat 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  the  canes,  therefore 
continue  to  use  a  little  artificial  warmth,  with 
ventilation,  until  the  foliage  falls  naturally. 
The  vines  may  then  be  cut  back  to  the  first 
wire,  and  the  house  thrown  wide  open,  except 
during  sharp  frosts. 

The  Orchard  House.— If  veTy  early  forcing  is 
contemplated,  the  compartment  usually  devoted 
to  this  work  should  now  be  cleansed,  as  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  trees  should  be  placed 
in  position.  In  selecting  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines for  early  forcing,  choose  trees  of  early 
varieties  that  are  well  set  with  buds,  and  the 
wood  thoroughly  ripe.  Specimens  in  oompara 
lively  small  pots  that  axe  well  filled  with 
healthy  roots  will  give  the  best  results.  Of 
Nectarines  choose  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers, 
and  Duke  of  York  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
Peaches.  Those  who  have  not  tried  the  new 
Peach,  James  Walker,  should  certainly  do  so. 
It  is  excellent  for  forcing,  sets  its  fruits  freely, 
and  the  latter  are  of  large  size,  good  colour  and 
fine  flavour.  This  variety  also  grows  and  sets 
fruits  freely  out  of  doors ;  grown  by  the  side  of 
Duke  of  York,  the  fruits  were  much  larger  than 
those  of  that  variety.       Such  sorts  as   Crimson 
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Gather  the  Mushrooms  by  slightly  twisting 
them,  so  that  the  stalk  leaves  the  bed  cleanly; 
cutting  through  or  breaking  the  sterns  and  leav- 
ing the  base  behind,  aots  detrimentally  by  re- 
ducing production.  Continue  to  make  new 
beds,  as  material  becomes  available. 

Parsnips.— This  vegetable  improves  in  quality 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bed  exposed  to  hard 
weather.  The  decaying  foliage  and  weeds 
should  be  cleared  away.  Later,  in  the  event 
of  severe  frost,  short  litter  should  be  spread 
over  a  portion  of  the  crop,  that  lifting  may  be 
done  at  any  time.  To  prevent  treading  on 
heavy  ground  whilst  it  is  in  a  wet  state,  lift 
sufficient  roots  for  requirements  over  a  week  or 
90,  and  store  them  in  ashes  at  the  foot  of  a 
north    wall. 

Onions. — Onions  in  store  should  now  be  thor- 
oughly ripe,  and  the  bulbs  may  be  cleared  of 
loose  skins.  Tying  them  in  ropes  will  econo- 
mise space,  and  provide  work  for  a  wet  day. 
Large  Onions  should  be  stored  in  a.  very  dry 
place,  otherwise  they  will  start  to  root.  To 
keep  Onions  well,  they  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool,  airy  place;  frost  must  lie  prevented  from 
reaching  them  by  placing  a  temporary  covering 
over  them  during  very  severe  weather. 


Galande  and  Peregrine  may  follow  the  above 
varieties,  while  Lord  Napier  and  Stanwick 
Elruge  Nectarines  are  suitable  for  a  succession. 
When  each  tree  has  been  carefully  washed,  the 
requisite  number  may  be  taken  indoors  and 
placed  in  position  ready  for  starting.  Keep  the 
heads  of  the  trees  well  up  to  the  light,  wifii 
plenty  of  room  for  the  full  development  of 
growth.,  and  use  a  mild  bottom  heat.  Stand 
the  trees  on  inverted  pots,  thus  regulating  the 
height  of  the  heads.  This  will  permit  of  placing 
fermenting  leaves  amongst   the  pedestals. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  T.  Patemak,  Gardener  to  O.  A.  Gain,  Esq.,  J.P-., 
The  Node,  Codioote,  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire. 
Renovation  of  Wall  Trees.— The  autumn  is 
the  best  season  for  rq>lanting,  renovating  or 
root-pruning  fruit  trees.  In  the  case  of  trees 
that  have  made  weak  growth,  remove  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  old  top  soil,  and  substitute  rich 
compost  to  encourage  more  vigorous  growth. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  replace  old 
specimens  with  young,  healthy  trees,  some  of 
the  old  soil  should  also  be  removed,  and  the 
roots  planted  in  fresh,  sweet  loam  mixed  with 
lime  rubble,  bone  meal,   and  burnt   garden   re- 
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fuse,        Trees    that    are    making    gross  growth 

should  be  partially  lifted  and  all  coarse  roots 
shortened  and  brought  nearer  the  surface, 
covering  them  afterwards  with  prepared  soi I . 
The  Blackberry.— In  recent  years  the  Black- 
berry has  been  largely  cultivated  for  its  fruits, 
and  it  is  an  ideal  subject  for  covering  rough 
fences  and  trellises  or  training  up  poles 
arranged  as  a  tripod  and  brought,  together  at 
the  top  to  a  height  of  eight  to  ten  feet.  With 
careful  pruning  and  training  of  the  plants, 
Blackberries  grown  in  this  way  are  very 
effective  in  the  fruit  garden.  Where  in- 
sufficient space  does  not  allow  of  planting  these 
berries  in  the  fruit  garden,  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  wild  garden.  The  pruning  chiefly  con- 
sists iu  cutting  out  the  old  fruiting  shoots 
annually  to  make  room  for  the  young  growth 
that  will'  fruit  next  season  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
desirable  to  train  in  all  the  young  growths  it 
this  would  cause  crowding. 

The  Loganberry.— Like  the  Blackberry,  the 
Loganberry  may  be  planted  in  waste  places,  or 
used  as  an  ornamental  climber,  to  which  pur- 
pose it  lends  itself  admirably.  The  young 
growths  often  attain  a  height  of  12  feet  to 
14  feet,  and  may  be  trained  to  wires  or  posts 
as  advised  in  the  case  of  the  Blackberry.  When 
grown  in  rows,  the  plants  should  be  spaced 
8  to  10  feet  apart.  In  pruning,  cut  away  all 
the  wood  that  has  fruited,  together  with  the 
surplus  young  growths.  The  canes  should  then 
be  secured  to  the  wires  or  posts.  I  have 
found  it  advisable  to  mulch  the  roots  in  sum- 
mer with  well-decayed  manure.  The  Newberry 
requires  similar  treatment. 


ORCHID  NOTES   AND  GLEANINGS. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.  W.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.    R.    Ltsaght,  Esn  , 
Castleford,   Chepstow. 

Maxillaria. — These  Orchids  are  still  appreciated 
by  certain  growers,  especially  such  species  as 
M.  Sanderiana  and  M.  grandiflora.  The  former 
should  foe  grown  in  Teak-wood  baskets,  similar  to 
Stanhopeas,  for  the  flower  scapes  grow  decum- 
bent or  semi-erect  and  show  to  greater  advantage 
when  the  receptacle  is  either  suspended  from  the 
roof-rafters  or  stood  on  a  bracket.  A  few  species, 
including  M.  sanguinea,  M.  Meleagris  and  M. 
tenuifolia,  have  scan  dent  or  ascending  rhizomes 
on  which  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  borne  at  short 
intervals,  and  for  this  reason  ordinary  pots  or 
pans  are  not  suitable.  A  piece  of  Tree  Fern  or 
charred  block  of  wood  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  pot  or  pan  and  made  firm  at  the 
base.  A  small  quantity  of  peat  and  Sphagnum- 
moss  should  be  placed  around  the  Tree  Fern 
and  made  secure  with  wire ;  if  the  rliizon.es  are 
pegged  to  the  Fern  the  roots  will  quickly  take 
possession  of  the  soil  provided  it  is  kept  fairly 
moist.  Such  species  as  M.  venusta,  M.  piota, 
M.  rufescens,  M.  striata  and  o-'^hers  of  similar 
habit  may  be  grown  in  nans  filled  one-third  of 
t  heir  d epth  with  drainage  m at eri al .  Th  e 
rooting  medium  should  consist  of  Osmunda  fibre, 
Sphagnum-moss  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
moderate  sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks.  If  the 
plants  are  in  poor  health,  a  few  broken  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  In 
repotting  make  the  soil  moderately  firm.  With 
such  a  varied  group  no  definite  time  can  be 
stated  in  regard  to  repotting ;  each  plant  must  be 
treated  individually,  and  fresh  soil  given  when 
the  roots  become  active  again.  Frequent  dis- 
turbance at  the  roots  is  not  desirable  and, 
where  the  soil  is  not  over  watered,  it  will  remain 
in  a  sweet  condition  for  several  seasons.  When 
a  plant  is  repotted  a  number  of  the  useless  back 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  removed,  reducing  the 
number  to  three  behind  each  lead  or  growing 
point.  In  the  case  of  M.  sanguinea  the  rhizome 
may  be  severed  when  sufficient  growth  has  been 
made,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  plant;  by 
this  treatment  new  shoots  often  develop  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rhizome.  During  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  Maxillarias  need  protection 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  liberal  quantities  of 
water  when  growing  freely  until  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  matured.  When  this  stage  is  reached  a 
moderate  supply  of  moisture  will  keep  the  plants 
healthy. 


CATTLEYAS  FROM  WESTONBIRT. 

From  the  gardens  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir  George  L. 
Holi'ord,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander  writes  :  "  Our  Cattleya  hybrids  of  the 
labiata  section  have  been  blooming  exceptionally 
well  this  season,  six  flowers  on  a  spike  being 
often  produced,  but  rarely  seven,  such  as  you 
will  see  on  the  two  spikes  sent.  The  C.  Fabia  is 
Ironi  a  plant  raised  here  in  1902,  and  the  0. 
Peetersii  alba  from  a  plant  raised  here  in  1907." 

Cattleya  Peetersii  alba  (Hardyana  x  labiata) 
is  represented  by  a  noble  inflorescence  of  seven 
large  flowers  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals 
Kr«d  v  ell  displayed  lip  over  three  inches  in  width, 
vioTet  purple  in  front,  the  disc  being  yellow  with 
darker  yellow  lines  on  a  purple  ground  from  the 
base.  Cattleya  Fabia  (Dowiana  x  labiata)  is 
equally  fine,  the  seven  blooms  on  the  snike  being 
deep  mauve  colour,  and  the  large  lip  ruby 
crimson  with  many  gold  lines  from  the  bass.  The 
flowers  arrange  themselves  bouquet-like  on  each 
inflorescence  and  set  uip  separately  form  superb 
objects  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive  finer  examples  even  in  the 
famous  Westonbirt   collection. 


large  and  bold  form  of  the  popular  C.  insigne, 
and  C.  i.  Banderae,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
albinos  of  that  species.  C.  Maudiae  magnificum 
is  a  fine  form  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  originally 
obtained  by  crossing  the  two  albinos — C.  Law- 
renceanum  Hyeauum  and  C.  callosum  Sanderae. 
F.    W.   M. 

BRASSO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA    WINSTON. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Barker  sends  from  Blenheim  Gar- 
dens, Woodstock,  a  flower  taken  from  a  spike 
of  four,  of  this  new  cross  between  L.-C.  - 
Canhamiana  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  Mossiae)  and 
Brasso-Laelia  Digbyano -purpurata.  It  is  a  showy 
flower  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  violet 
lip  with  yellow  disc.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
B.-L.  Digbyano-purpurata,  to  which  it  approaches 
nearest.  With  Laelia  purpurata  twice  in  its  com- 
position its  one  defect  is  the  folding  back  of  the 
sepals,  a  feature  common  in  some  hybrids  of 
that   species. 

VANDA  C0ERULEA    AT   LOWTHER 
GARDENS 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  Lowther,  Penrith,  sends  two  fine  spikes 
of  Vanda  coerulea.  The  larger  flowered  and 
better  coloured  inflorescence  had  twenty 
blossoms.       Mr.    Jeffrey     informs    us    that    they 


\ 


Fit.;.      111.  — CYPRIPEDIUM     INSIGNE     SANDERAE     AT        WiSETON    HALL. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS    AT    WISETON    HALL. 

From  time  to  time  reference  has  been  made  at 
this  season  of  the  year  to  the  large  batch  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae  at  Wiseton  Hall, 
Brig. -Gen.  Sir  Joseph  Lay  cock's  Nottingham- 
shire residence,  and  herewith  I  send  two  photo- 
graphs of  the  brilliant  display  of  Cypripediums 
which  Mr.  G.  W.  Musk,  the  gardener,  has  this 
year.  Mr.  Musk  has  worked  up  a  batch  ot 
C.  Maudiae  magnificum  from  one  plant  bought 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  has  now  some  two 
hundred  plants,  which  .<re  displaying  about  400 
flowers  (see  Fig.  110).  In  the  centre  stiage^  in 
the  same  house,  he  has  665  flowers  of  C.  insigne 
Sanderae  (see  Fig.  111).  The  beautiful  colour  of 
this  latter  variety  attracts  attention  at  oi-ce, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  C.  insigne 
Sanderae  will  appreciate  the  writer's  admiration 
and  delight  on  beholding  such  a  wonderful  dis- 
play. Of  the  many  forms  of  C.  insigne,  C.  i. 
Sanderae  seems  to  be  the  one  that  amply 
justifies  cultivation  in  quantity,  and  whilst  C. 
Maudiae  magnificum  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
classical  flower,  with  its  elegant  grace  and  large, 
white,  beautifully  veined  dorsal  sepal,  its 
colour  has  not  the  arresting  effect  of  C.  insigne 
Sanderae  when  seen  in  hundreds.  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  is  another  variety  Mr.  Musk 
hopes  to  develop  on  the  same  lines,  and  he  has 
twenty  or  so  plants  of  this  beautiful  Orchid 
flowering    freely.        The   latter  is   a    particularly 


were  cut  from  plants  purchased  in  1916,  when 
they  had  only  four  pairs  of  leaves  each,  and  were 
growing  in  tour-inch  pots.  Now  they  are  estab- 
lished in  baskets  thirty  inches  square,  have 
thirty  pairs  of  leaves  and  are  in  very  robust 
health.  He  also  writes,  "  the  plants  number 
eighteen,  and  the  flowers  of  no  two  agree 
exactly  in  colour  or  form.  They  are  grown  sus- 
pended in  an  ordinary  stove.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  six  spikes  develop,  Lut  the  number 
is  reduced  to  two  on  each  specimen."  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  skill  as  a  cultivator  of  this  beautiful 
blue  Orchid  is  exemplified  in  the  two  fine  spikes 
he  sends,  and  we  could  wish  that  others  who 
send  us  specimens  by  post  had  equal  knowledge  of 
how  to  pack  such  choice  flowers. 

CATTLEYA  MEROPE,  THE  DELL  VARIETY. 

The  large  pure  white  Cattleya  with  Tyrian 
purple  front  to  the  lip,  resulting  from  a  cross 
between  Fabia  and  Trianae,  for  which  Baron 
Schroder  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  as 
Cattleya  Martclla,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S, 
on  November  2,  and  included  in  the  list  of 
awards  on  p.  232,  was  incorrectly  named.  Tin- 
hybrid  was  included  in  the  list  of  hybrid 
Orchids  published  in  Gard.  t'/iroii.,  March  22, 
1919,  as  C.  Merope  (Fabia  x  Trianae),  for 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin.  Esq.,  therefore,  the  change 
in  name  indicated  above  is  necessitated  for  The 
Dell  variety,  and  the  name  under  which  it  was. 
shown   will  be  dropped. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents—  The  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  communications 
or  illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The 
Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any 
opinions    expressed    by    their    correspondents. 

THE  PASS  OF  THE  WINDS  AND 
WATERS.-I 

WHERE  the  compact  parallel  ranges  of 
the  North-East  Frontier  south  of 
latitude  26  (leg.,  are  splayed  out 
descending  gradually  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Shan  plateau— the  high  peaks  dropping  from 
over  12,000  to  under  10,000  feet  altitude— is 
found  a  flora  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
endemic  species.  This  region  is  much  dissected 
by  streams,  mountain  ridges,  and  spurs  running 
in  every  direction;  it  enjoys  a  wet  climate,  with 
rain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  conse- 
quently covered  with  high  forest,  or,  in  the 
upper  valleys  where  the  ground  is  marshy,  with 
Bamboo  brake  and  alpine  meadows.  The  boun- 
daries of  this  country  can  be  denned  with  some 
accuracy  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  flora,  whose 
limits  seem   to  be  sharply  marked. 

This  flora  is  especially  characterised  by  the 
Rhododendrons,  by  the  Candelabra  Primulas, 
by  many  endemic  species  of  Gesneraceae, 
Acanthaceae,  and  Zingiberaceae,  confined  to 
this  one  little  corner.  Apart  from  endemic 
species,  the  relationships  of  the  flora,  are  partly 
with  the  Yunnan  plateau  flora  to  the  east,  partly 
with  the  Indo-Malayan  flora  to  the  west;  there 
is  also  a  trace  of  the  Sino-Himalayan  flora  from 
the  north,  though,  generally  speaking,  the  two 
stand  in  contrast  to  one  another.  East  of  the 
Mekong  (long.  99  deg.  30  min.)  the  flora  is 
Chinese,  or,  to  use  the  more  comprehensive 
term,  eastern  Asiatic;  west  of  the  Irrawaddy 
(long.  97  dog.  30  min.)  it  is  Indo-Malayan.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  block  of  hill  country  (csscnti- 
ally  the  basins  of  the  Taping  and  Shweli  rivers), 
stetching  southward  from  the  26th  parallel  lying 
between  long.  97  deg.  30  nun.  and  99  deg.  oil 
min.,  where  the  flora  is  highly  endemic,  mark 
ing  the  transition  fitom  the  Sino-Hdmalayan 
flora  of  the  North-East  Frontier  ranges,  to  the 
Indo-Malayan  flora  covering  the  peninsulas  of 
south-east  Asia.  This  flora  is  no  more  Vim 
nauese,  or  Chinese,  than  it  is  Burmese,  and 
vice  versa,  the  type  of  country  where  it 
flourishes  being  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
frontier.  Thus  it  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
Burma-Yunnan  area. 

In  the  Htawgaw  Hills,  southwards  of  the 
llpiinaw  Pass,  is  a  low  pass  known  as  the  Feng- 
shui-ling,  a  Chinese  name  which  may  be  ren- 
dered "the  pass  of  the  winds  and  waters."  It 
crosses  a  ridge,  which  defines  the  watershed 
between  the  head  waters  of  the  Shweli  in 
Yunnan  and  the  Ngawchang  hka  in  far  Upper 
Burma.  Jt  was  the  first  week  of  June  when  1 
set  out  for  the  Feng-shui-ling — early  summer 
down  below,  but  still  spring  in  the  high  valleys. 
From  the  foot  of  Hpima.w  Hill,  a  good  track 
follows  up  the  valley  towards  the  pass,  for  it 
is  by  this  route  that  the  coffin  planks,  cut  from 
a  magnificent  Juniper,  are  carried  to  China. 
So  we  took  mules. 

The  stream  was  lined  with  bushes.  Many 
species  of  Rubus  grew  here,  with  Desmodium 
sp.  and  a  Rose.  There  were  also  twining  plants, 
Clematis  sp.  and  Trypterigiiun  Forrestii,  which, 
in  fruit,  is  a  glorious  sight.  In  open  places 
were  patches  of  yellow  Mimulus  nepalensis, 
hardly  in  flower  as  yet,  tall,  glassy-stemmed 
linpatieiis,  and  spotted  Bugle.  We  came  upon 
fresh  hill   cultivation,    the  charred    tree  trunks 


of  the  burnt  forest  lying  about  in  all  directions, 
so  that  progress  was  difficult;  then,  crossing  a 
low  col,  descended  to  a  meadow  overgrown  with 
ordinary  Bracken  and  with  white  Trumpet  lalies 
(L.  Wallichianum).  At  higher  elevations  a  dull 
yellow  Lily — L.  nepalense — is  found.  Here  we 
pitched  our  first  oamp,  and  a  bad  place  it  was, 
for  blood-blister  flies  by  day  and  sand  flies  by 
night  gave  us  no  peace.  Close  by  was  a  Chinese 
\  1 1  lage. 

(It  heir  plants  on  the  Bracken-clad  slopes  were 
the  little  capita-'re  purple-flowered  Pr'imujla 
limnoica,  a.  small  Sundew  (Drosera  peltata), 
the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  a  Botry- 
chium,  species  of  Epilobium,  Gentiana,  Swertia, 
Hedychium,  and  others;  but  Primula  limnoica 
was  already  seeding,  while  most  of  the  others 
were  not   yet  in   flower. 

We  started  early  on  the  following  morning, 
intending  to  camp  at  midday  ami  spend  a 
peaceful  afternon.  At  once  we  plunged  into  the 
temperate  rain  forest,  following  a  brawling 
torrent  which  rushed  down  the  narrow  valley. 
Here  we  saw-  many  big  trees,  but  there  were  also 
numerous  Rhododendrons  in  bloom,  besides 
other  shrubs.  In  the  undergrowth,  toov  there 
were  flowers  amongst  the  Bamboos,  the  most 
striking  being  a  pale  green  anil  ivory-white 
Orchid  K.'ulanthe  sp. )  and  another  with  chooo- 
ate  flowers;  and  the  remarkable  Arisaema 
Wallichianum,  with  big  threo-lobed  leaves  and 
the  silver-striped,  chocolate-coloured  spathe 
drawn  out  at  the  tip  into  a  flagellum  which 
sometimes  reached  a  length  of  six  feet!  This 
lash  trails  over  the  ground,  and  the  more  rainy 
1 1 1 1 -  climate,  the  darker  and  wetter  the  forest 
where  these  Cuckoo-pints  grow,  the  longer  and 
slenderer  is  this  thread.  There  are  many  species 
of  Arisaema  on  the  North  fast  frontier,  but 
those  found  in  the  open  meadows  have  not  the 
long,  trailing  lash.  In  the  dr\  river  gorges  of 
north-west  Yunnan  other  species  again  are 
found,  but  in  these  the  tip  of  the  spathe  is 
scarcely  drawn  cut  at  all.  ending  merely  in  an 
erect  point.  Nor  in  these  is  the  lid  of  the 
-I'M  he  so  well   developed. 

(If  what  use  is  this  strange  appendage?  The 
above  facts  should  give  us  a  clue.  Is  it.  per- 
haps, a  fishing  line  hung  over  I  lie  edge  of  the 
cup  into  the  wilderness  below  to  catch— what? 
Is  it  a  guide  rope,  to  make  it  easier  fur  guests 
hidden  to  the  cup  that  they  may  pollinate 
the  flowers,  to  find  their  way''  Hardly  can  it  be 
just  a  relic,  of  no  use  now,  or  one  of  Nature's 
failures;  for  why  in  that  case  should  it  lie 
found  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the 
mere  acuminate  apex  in  the  arid  valley  forms 
to  the  six-foot  whiplash  of  Arisaema  Wallichi- 
anum? At  any  rate,  it  is  a  most,  curious  thing. 
In  the  herbaceous  undergrowth  were  also 
many  Prticaceae  growing  socially ;  scattered 
l.iliaccao;  and  an  Iris  with  pale-blue,  floppy 
Hiowers.  and  lemon  yellow  crests  on  the  falls — 
a    washy-looking  plant    of    no  garden  merit. 

Luckily  the  Bamboo  brake  was  not  dense,  and 
many  beautiful  shrubs  were  in  flower,  amongst 
them  Deutzia  discolor  and  the  charming 
Luiculia  gratissinia,  with  shell-pink  blooms, 
sweetly  fragrant.  Another  interesting  shrub, 
growing  in  open  places,  was  a  species  of  Ilel- 
wingia.  But  it  was  to  the  Rhododendrons  I 
chiefly  paid  heed,  almost  every  one  met  with 
turning  out  to  be  new.  The  first  one  en- 
countered was  R.  anegacalyx,  Balf.  f. ,  a  close 
ally  of  the  better-known  R.  ciassnm,  from 
which  it  differs  in  minor  points.  It  is  a  bushy 
tree  up  to  25  feet  high,  growing  in  the  rain 
forest,  and  its  small  trusses  of  white  trumpet 
flowers,  smelling  strongly  of   Nutmeg,   are  very 


conspicuous.  As  the  "  Nutmeg  Rhodo."  it  was 
known  to  ine  in  those  dlays.  Then  came  R. 
sciaphilum,  Balf.  f..  another  new  species.  This 
was  a  dwarf  shrub,  rising  only  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  though  it  was  more  generally 
seen  growing  on  fallen  tree  trunks;  the  white 
flowers  nestle  in  pink  calyces.  The  species  is 
allied  to  R.  bullatum  and  R.  Edgworthii— 
plants  familiar  to  lovers  of  the  genus,  which 
will  serve  to  fix  it — but,  unlike  them,  it  is  not 
fragrant. 

Yet  a  third  Rhododendron  was  the  epiphytic 
R.  dendlricohi.  Hutchinson,  nearly  always  seen 
growing  at  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  In  places  the 
fallen  corollas  dappled  the  ground  and  filled  the 
air  with  sweetest  perfume.  This,  also,  is  a.  near 
ally  of  R.  erassuni  and  of  R.  Dalhousiae — they 
all  belong  to  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  called 
the  Maddeni  series.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  R.  crassum  itself,  which  I  found  on  the 
N.E.  Frontier  (though  not  in  this  particular 
valley)  is  the  only  cne  of  the  three  collected 
by  me  which  ranges  eastwards  into  Yunnan. 
Typical  H.  crassum,  in  fact,  is  a  Yunnan  plant, 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  expresses  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  my  crassum  is  crassum  or  some- 
thing else.  He  says  that  my  plant  is  more 
robust  than  the  Yunnan  type,  with  larger 
leaves,  but  that  is  the  only  distinction  he  can 
discover.  As  yet  the  material  of  the  Burma 
plant   is   inadequate 

This  valley  also  yielded  the  beautiful  crimson 
flowered  R.  facetum,  Balf.  f.,  another  rain- 
forest species  blooming  in  June.  Wherever  a 
ray  of  light  beat  through,  Clematis  Spooneri 
trailed  over  the  bushes.  Climbing  gradually 
up,  we  presently  left  the  stream  to  cross  a  spur. 
The  soil  was  all  clay,  very  sticky  and  slippery, 
and  here  we  found  a  bank  covered  with  Primula 
sonchifolia,  no  longer  in  flower.  Here,  too,  >n 
deep  shade  and  a  perspiring  atmosphere, 
flourished  a  new  genus  of  Ranunculaceae — Beesia. 
cordata..  It  has  remfonn  or  broadly  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  with 
acute  apex.  The  flowers  are  white,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Meadow  Rue,  borne 
singly  in  the  axils  of  bracts  all  the  way  up  the 
:-:cm. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  camped  ill  the 
forest  by  ii  small  stream.  There  were  large 
numbers  ol  Ferns  in  the  undergrowth  here,  and 
white  flowered  Begonias  on  the  rocks.  The  trees, 
mostly  Oaks,  were  covered  with  moss  and  a 
small,  erect  Selaginella.  Amongst  the  shrubs 
and  smaller  trees  were  a  Holly  and  a  Berberis 
with  large  pinnate  leaves.  In  patches  of  open 
meadow  which  here  and  there  prevailed  over 
the  forest  were  tall  plants  of  Lilium  giganteum 
—which  delights  to  exist  in  a  rain  bath 
and  as  much  shade  as  it  can  get;  Caltha  palus- 
tris,  as  happy  here  as  in  an  East  Anglian 
marsh;  and  a  yellow-flowered  Codonopsis, 
sprawling  all  over  the  bushes  and  stinking  as 
ever.  What  a  pity  these  charming  plants  have 
such  a  vile  odour—  though  it  must  be  admitted 
they  do  not  obtrude  it.  The  pale  sea-green 
foliage  and  slender,  threadlike  stems  of  some 
ci  these  rampant  climbers  are  delightful,  all 
hung    with   mute    hell-flowers. 

Next  morning  we  broke  camp  and  soon 
emerged  into  open  meadow  and  Bamboo  brake, 
,  -nipying  the  head  of  the  valley.  In  the  forest 
here  grew  Primula  seolusa,  one  of  the  Candela- 
bra-, from  a  crowd  of  large,  dark-green  leaves 
it  sends  up  scapes  a  foot  or  18  inches  high, 
bearing  whorls  of  dusky  crimson  (lowers, 
slightly  j.ygumorphic;  the  centre  of  the  corolla 
is  darker  than  the  rim.  It  is  a  big,  coarse, 
brightly-coloured  species.     I1'.  Kingdon  Ward. 
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THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


AMARYLLIS    BELLADONNA. 

Of  all  the  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  is  the  most  magnificent,  and  one 
which  should  be  more  often  grown  in  gardens. 
Bulbs  may  now  be  planted  at  the  depth  of 
3  inches  below  the  surface,  in  light,  well-drained 
soil,  the  best  position  for  them  being  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  on  a  terrace,  where  they 
increase  rapidly  after  the  first  year  or  two 
and  produce  a  fine  display  of  delicate  pink 
coloured  flowers  from  August  to  November,  the 
date  of  their  opening  depending  on  the 
amount  of  summer  sunshine  they  obtain.  Until 
they  are  thoroughly  established  after  planting 
it  is  desirable  to  place  a  pane  of  glass  over  the 
bulbs,  to  tli  row  off  the  too  abundant  rain  which 
might  rot  them,  and  this  precaution  may  well  be 
continued  each  winter,  in  coid  localities,  from 
November  till  March,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  South  of  England.  The  foliage 
appears  in  March,  after  which  no  covering  is 
needed,  and  it  dies  away  in  July,  before  the 
great,  stout-stemmed  umbels  of  bloom  appear. 
The  variety  A.  B.  blonda  flowers  a  little  later 
than  the  type,  and  is  paler  pink.  It  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  like  Nerines,  keeping  the  bulbs 
close  to  the  glass  roof,  without  water,  after  the 
leaves  fade  in  Spring,  but  supplying  an  abun- 
dance  of  water  when  the  flowers-stems  appear. 
A  yearly  top  dressing  of  good  loam  and  burnt 
garden  refuse  is  desirable  in  March,  in  the  case 
of  bulbs  in  borders,  but  no  fresh  manure  should 
be  used  for  them.     /.    L.   Richmond. 

CEOCUS   HADRIATICTJS. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  (p.  205)  asks  whether 
any  reader  will  confirm  his  statement  that  this 
Crocus  is  very  sweetly  scented.  Only  a  week 
or  so  ago  I  was  separating  lilac-flowered  from 
white-flowered  seedlings  of  this  species.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  flowers  were 
fully  open  and,  as  I  dug  up  the  bulbs,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  sweet  honey-scent  given  oft 
by  the  flowers.  My  impression  is  that  the 
spring-flowering  species  are  more  generally 
scented  than  those  that  flower  in  the  autumn, 
and  I  seem  to  remember  noticing  that  the 
various  forms  of  C.  chrysanthus,  at  any  rate, 
are  strongly  scented. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
that  the  Crocus  species  are  not  more  generally 
cultivated  than  is  the  case.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
matter  of  soil.  Hitherto,  I  have  gardened  in 
warm,  light  sand,  where  C.  zonatus,  speciosus, 
ochroleucus  and  ethers  became  veritable  weeds. 
This  autumn  I  have  replanted  my  Crocuses  in 
much  heavier  soil,  and  have  yet  to  see  whether 
they  will  flourish  in  it.  They  are  certainly 
flowering  well  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
without  the  fine  large  flowers  of  C.  speciosus, 
the  lilac,  tassle-like  style  of  C.  iridiflorus,  or 
the  solid  ivory  white  of  C.  marathonisius.  This 
last  is  at  its  best  now,  and  is  very  fine  indeed. 
Tile  flowers  are  bold  and  of  great  substance, 
and  the  scarlet  style  provides  a  striking  colour 
oontrast  to  the  white  of  the  petals.  C.  mara- 
thonisius is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the 
white,  autumn-flowering  speoies,  but  the  white 
foiun  of  O  speoiosus,  with  pointed  petals  nnd 
orange  style,  is  a  worthy  predecessor  in  late 
September.  At  the  same  time,  I  had  also  in 
flower  this  year  the  pure  white  form  of  C. 
iridiflorus.  In  this  the  tassel-like  style  is  also 
pure  white,  and  the  flower  has  the  short  inner 
and  long  outer  segments  that  make  this  species 
so  distinct  from  all  other  Crocuses.     .S'.    Arnott. 

TULIPA   SPRENGERI. 

Of  the  Tulip  species  Tulipa  Sprengeri  is  pro- 
bably the  latest  to  bloom,  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  many  lovers  of  the  "fop  of  the 
parterre,"  as  the  poet  called  it.  The  flower  of 
T.  Sprengeri  is  of  uniform  scarlet  throughout. 
and,  though  effective,  is  not  flamboyant  in  its 
colouring;  it  is  of  moderate  size  and  of 
good  form.  The  plant  is  a  pretty  subject  for 
the  rook  garden,  and  should  .be  acceptable  as 
a  clump  in  the  border.  Unfortunately  its  cost 
is  too  high  for  the  liberal  planting  which  would 


be  desirable  in  a  border,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  increase  rapidly  in  the  garden.  I  find  that 
it  lives  for  several  years  if  left  in  the  soil, 
buit  that  it  is  desirable  to  lift  it  every  year  or 
two,  to  give  it  a  rest,  and  replant  it  in  autumn. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high  in  Dumfriesshire.     A. 

NARCISSUS  PALLIDUS  PRAECOX. 
Tins  early  Daffodil  was  in  bloom  in  my  garden 
last  spring  in  a  .-'heltered  spot,  en  February  6. 
It  is  planted  under  the  shelter  of  Spiraja 
caneseens,  or  ilagelliformis,  w  hose  branches 
ward  off  the  colder  winds  without  obstructing 
the  light  to  any  great  extent.  This  group  is 
one  of  the  first  in  my  garden  to  show  colour 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  One  always  appre- 
ciates the  first  Daffodil,  and  N.  pallidus  praecox 
is  so  soft  and  beautiful  in  its  colouring  that  it 
is  always  enjoyed.     S.   Arnott. 


GERANIUM    HYBRIDUM. 

So  far,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
name  given  to  a  dwarf  hardy  Crane  s 
Bill,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  G.  sanguineuni  and  ti.  lane,.-' 
triense.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  latter  is 
reputed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  former, 
and  is  classed  as  such  in  the  Kew  Hand  List, 
the  name  would  appear  to  be  unfortunate.  For 
other  reasons,  too,  it  would  be  well  that  this 
plant  should  have  another  name.  It.  was  ob- 
served and  collected  by  a  small  party  of  en- 
thusiasts in  search  of  G.  lanoastriense  on  Wal- 
nrv  Island,  one  of  whom  is  a  noted  botanist. 
In  its  habit  of  growth  the  plant  partakes 
greatly  of  the  dwarfness  of  G.  lanoastriense, 
but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  typical  G.  sanguineuni.  This  Geranium 
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5SEMBRYANTHEMUM      CRASSUl  I.NUM  :     FLOWERS    WHITE. 


THE     ALPINE     GARDEN. 


M.ESE1IBRYANTHEMUM      CRASSULINUM.  . 

As  attention  has  been  drawn  on  p.  205  to 
Mesembryanthemums  that  are  suitable  for  the 
rock-garden,  and  as  M.  crassulinum  was  men- 
tioned, it  occurred  to  me  that  an  illustration 
(see  Fig.  112)  of  that  species  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  of  the  Gard.  Ckron.  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crassulinum  is  a.  plant  that  seems 
X,)  be  very  little  known,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  charming  members  of 
the  Fig-Marigold  family,  and  one  of  the 
■nost  suitable  for  the  rock-garden,  being 
neat  and  compact  in  habit,  and  forming 
a  cushion  of  succulent  leaves,  while  the  pure 
white  flowers,  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  are 
borne  in  great  profusion  during  June  and  July. 
This  Mescmbryantliemuin  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  Warm  spot  in 
a  sheltered  position,  in  well-drained  soil.  Like 
I  he  majority  of  the  family,  it  is  readily  in- 
creased from  cuttings,  so  that  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  cannot  survive 
the  winter  a  few  plants  may  bo  rooted  in  a 
frame,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring,  where 
they  will  soon  grow  freely  and  give  a  good 
display  of  flowers  the  following  summer.  /''.  (.'. 
/'rrston,  Cambridge* 


promises  to  be  a  good  companion  to  G.  lanoas- 
triense in  the  rock  garden,  though  there  are 
some  who  will  not  care  for  the  rather  aggressive 
tone  of  G.  sanguineum  when  repeated  in  this 
hybrid  or  cross.      S.  A. 

THE  ALPINE  MEADOWS  OF  BURMA 

YUNNAN. 

I  am  greatly  interested  by  Mr.  Kingdon 
Ward's  article  in  Gard.  Chron.,  of  March  6  last, 
about  the  Alpine  meadows  of  Burma- Yunnan, 
which  (1  speak  only  of  the  Burmese)  we  both 
had  the  pleasure,  almost  in  concert,  of  treading 
in  1920.  Mr.  Ward,  however,  says  that  Adeno- 
phora.  Salvia,  and  Fntillaria  ore  "not  found 
on  the  N.-E.'  Frontier  at  all."  May  I.  there- 
fore, record  that,  even  in  my  own  partial  ex- 
perience, two  species  of  Adenophora,  two  of 
Salvia,  and  one  of  Fritillaria  did.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  enrich  (hose.  Iltawgaw  Hills,  on  which 
"none  of  these  genera  even  are  yet  recorded." 

The  "  Crimson  Lily  "  referred  to  is  L.  Thomp- 
sonianum,  and  both  Mr.  Ward  and  myself  may 
have  possibly  been  premature  in  attributing  the 
two  regnant' Lilies  I..  L.  Wallh  hiauum  and  I .. 
nepalense.  Nor  is  thai  lovely  Nomocharis  to  I..' 
certainly  identified  with  N.  pardanthina. 
'Reginald  Varrer,  <X>jiia<fc  N.E.  Frontier, 
Sino-Burmeet  Alps,  June  24,  1920. 
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DANGER   TO    SITKA    SPRUCE   FROM 
CHERMES  COOLEYI. 

Descriptions  of  the  attacks  of  Ohermes 
Cooleyi  on  Oregon  Douglas  Fir  in  this  country 
have  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  June  26  (p.  318)  and  July  17  (p.  36)  of  this 
year.  The  insect  is  spreading  its  range,  now 
being  recorded  over  most  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  it  was  detected  'by  the 
writer  in  June  last  in  a  plantation  of  Douglas 
Fir  at  Dawyck,  in  Peebleshire,  seven  trees  about 
15  feet  high  being  affected.  Mr.  Speyer  states, 
in  the  second  article  alluded  to  above,  that  at 
Bagley  Wood,  Oxford,  the  larvae,  wbicli  appear 
in  thousands  on  the  young,  green  shoots  of  the 
Oregon  Douglas  Fir  early  in  May,  had  by  the  end 
of  that  month,  for  the  most  part,  "  developed 
wings  and  flown,  probably  to  Sitka  Spruce." 
He  did  not,  however,  observe  their  alighting  or 
occurrence  on  Sitka  Spruce,  on  which  tlhey 
would  probably  form  galls,  as  is  the  case  in 
British  Columbia. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  be 
on  the  watch  and  see  at  what  place  and  under 
what  circumstances  and  conditions  galls  of  this 
insect  are  formed  in  this  country  on  Sitka 
Spruce,  and  also  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
attack  to  some  Douglas  Fir  plantation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Careful  observations  will  render 
easier  the  planning  of  measures  to  deal  with 
this  pest. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Chrystal  was  sent  by  the  Entomo- 
logical Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Ottawa)  to  study  this  pest  in  Stanley  Park. 
Vancouver,  and  his  published  report  is  of  great 
interest.  We  learn  that  he  is  now  in  England 
and  trust  that  he  will  continue  bis  observations 
here.  In  Stanley  Park  the  damage  clone  to 
Sitka  Spruce  is  very  considerable,  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  having  been  killed,  while  many 
others  are  in  a  dying  condition  and  beyond  re- 
covery. It  is  very  serious  indeed  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  increasing  plantations  of  Sitka 
Spruce,  to  hear  the  extent  of  the  injury  in 
British  Columbia;  though  we  may  derive  a 
little  consolation  from  the  statement  that  m 
Stanley  Park  the  damage  done  on  Douglas  Fir 
is  very  slight,  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  latter  tree  having  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Chrystal. 

The  galls  of  Chermes  Cooleyi  on  Sitka  Spruce 
are  described  bv  Mr.  Chrystal  as  varying  i" 
length  from  i  inch  to  3  inches.  Either  the  whole 
twig  may  be  completely  galled,  or  the  twig  may 
be  galled  upon  one  side  only,  causing  twisting 
and  bending  of  the  stem.  The  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  twig  is  assured.  The  number 
of  chambers  in  each  gall  varies  from  40  to  200. 
and  the  number  of  young  in  each  cell  chamber 
from  1  to  15.  The  young  are  covered  with  a 
waxy  coat  which  protects  them  against  the 
superabundance  of  liquid  excretion  which  they 
exude.  The  galls  open  in  the  beginning  of 
July  m    British    Columbia, 

Small  galls  have  been  noticed  on  the  twigs 
of  Sitka  Snruce  in  Britain ;  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  due  to  Chermes  Cooleyi  and  are 
harmless.  As  the  spread  of  the  latter  insect 
from  Douglas  Fir  to  Sitka  Spruce  is  to  be 
dreaded,  specimens  of  branches  suspected  to  be 
bearing  the  remarkable  galls  described  above 
should  be  sent  to  the  Pathological  Laboratory. 
Kew,  for  investigation,  full  particulars  of  the  at- 
tack being  supplied  at  the  same 
A .  Henry. 


time. 


HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

ALSTROEMERIA     AURANTIACA. 

Alsteoemeria  aurantiaca  and  its  variet  v 
aurea  are  among  the  hardiest  of  the  race.  The 
plant  flowers  freely  when  established,  and  its 
only  fault  seems  to  be  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  too  freely,  but  it  is  not  so  aggressive 
in  this  respect  as  its  ally,  A.  chilensis.  It 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  gives 
a   number    of    beautifully     formed,     deep-yellow 


flowers  streaked  with  brown  towards  the  base. 
The   variety   aurea  is  lighter   in  colour. 

The  plant  is  very  effective  in  borders,  and 
isolated  clumps  are  also  very  attractive.  The 
spikes  are  excellent  for  use  as  cut  blooms,  and 
they  are  especially  useful  for  furnishing  large 
vases. 

This  Alstroemeria  needs  a  somewhat  light  soil 
and  sunny  position;  it  evidently  needs  lime  in 
the  compost,  at  least  I  have  seen  it  more 
flourishing  when  calcareous  matter  was  present 
than  in  a  soil  free  from  lime.  The  roots  should 
be  planted  about  six  inches  deep,  and  if  this 
work  is  done  in  autumn  litter  or  ashes  should 
be  used  as  a  protection  over  the  roots.  I  prefer 
spring  planting  and  have  found  this  more  profit- 
able. The  tuberous  roots  are  verv  brittle  and 
easily  broken.  A.  aurantiaca  n.av  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  pots  or  pans  under  glass  in 
spring. 

LUPINS  IN  LATE  OCTOBER. 
A  few  spikes  on  some  of  mv  plants  of 
Lupmus  polyphyllus  were  still  in  bloom  at 
the  end  of  October.  The  plants  were  cut 
back  directly  their  first  blooms  were 
over,  and  they  threw  up  secondary  spikes 
in  September  and  have  given  flowers  ever  since. 
They  are  welcome  hi  the  border  in  late  autumn 
when  rains  and  frost  have  destroyed  the 
full  beauty  of  most  other  flowers.  With  the 
range  of  colour  now  obtainable  in  the  modern 
Lupins,  a  considerable  variety  is  available  for 
the  decoration  of  the  border  in  autumn  bv 
cutting  back  the  plants  when  thev  have  finished 
their  first  flowering,  a  method  som'etimes  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Delphiniums  and  Pyrethrums 
a .    A  rnott. 

VERBENA     CHAMAEDRIFOLIA. 

This  brilliantly  coloured  species  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  notes  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  but  it  has  always  been  referred  to 
as  a  subject  suitable  for  planting-  on  rockeries 
or  as  a  front-row  plant  for  the  border.  It  is 
of  strong  growing  habit,  roots  developing  from 
every-  joint,  and  the  growth  is  truly  prodigious 
on  rich  soils. 

I  have  seen  it  this  year  covering  several 
square  yards  without  giving  anything  like  a 
fair  return  of  flowers  for  the  space  occupied. 
Such  masses  are,  however,  attractive'  though 
sparsely  flowered,  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
blossoms.  Having  for  years  no  bette'r  place 
to  grow  this  Verbena  other  than  the  margin 
"t  .i  bed  or  herbiceous  border,  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory,  it  being  a  case  of  uiuoh  growth 
and  but  few  flowers.  This  year  the  plants,  of ter 
being  potted  into  5-inoh  pots,  were  trained  to 
3-ft.  stakes,  and  planted  out  in  May.  The  re- 
sult was  a  revelation,  as  the  plant,  on  account 
of  its  free  and  branching  habit,  forms  delight- 
ful and  shapely  pyramids,  the  growths  loosely 
slung  to  the  stakes  producing  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  No  more  dazzling  effect  can  be 
imagined  than  specimens  of  this  Verbena 
planted  thinly  above  a  groundwork  of  white 
Violas.  Alyssum  or  the  white-leaved  Centaurea 
candidissinia. 

Nor  is  this  an  unnatural  way  to  grow  the 
plant,  for  Mr.  B.  Wells,  son  of  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
hardy  plant  nurseryman,  Merstham.  collected 
this  speoies  in  its  native  habitat  during  1918. 
and  found  it  growing  up  through  low  shrubs, 
the  Verbena,  several  feet  in  height  and  over- 
topping the  shrubs,  presenting  a  brilliaut 
sight. 

Neither  is  there  anything  new  about  this 
method  of  growing  V.  chamaedrifolia,  for  I  am 
assured  thai  it  was  so  grown  forty  years  ago  in 
the  London  parks,  and  plants  five  feet  in  height 
were   used. 

V.  chamaedrifolia,  though  still  appearing  in 
the  nurserymen's  lists  as  a  novelty,  is  a  very 
old!  plant,  for  it  was  introduced  about  1833  and 
flowered  about  that  date  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden.  The  species  is  figured  in  lint  Mag.,  tab. 
3333.  but  the  coloured  plate  does  not  portray 
the  intense  brightness  of  the   blossoms. 

V.  chamaedrifolia.  where  allowed  to  creep,  or 
grown  as  a  standard,  should  be  planted  in  lull 
sun.       T.  Hoy.  Regent's   Par!: 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 

Profitable  Fruit  Growing.* 
The  essay  with  which  the  late  John  Wright 
won  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  in  1889  has  reached  its  eleventh  edi- 
tion, which  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  it 
fulfils  the  jurpose  for  which  it  was  written. 
As  a  guide  to  the  elementa-y  practice  of  hardy 
fruit  culture  for  cottage  gaideners  and  small 
holders — in  fact,  for  any  beginner — the  book  is 
still  without  a  serious  rival.  The  directions  for 
planting,  pruning,  grafting,  etc.,  are  as  sound 
to-day  as  ever  they  were,  and  they  could  hardly 
be  presented  in  clearer  or  simpler  language.  In 
other  directions  the  book  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  more  drastic  revision.  For  in- 
stance, the  examples  of  success  in  fruit-growing 
with  which  the  essay  opens  are  by  no  means 
striking  in  the  light  of  present-day  values;  nor 
is  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  only  twopence 
a  pound  for  Black  Currants  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  recommend 
Boskoop  Giant  as  the  variety  of  Black  Currant 
least  liable  to  attack  by  bud  mite;  and  the 
banding  of  irees  with  sum.  mixtures  as  cart- 
grease  and  oil,  or  soft  soap,  tar  and  w'hale  oil, 
smeared  on  hay  or  sacking,  is  out  of  date. 
M.  G. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 


(Concluded   from    jiage    230.) 

Carnarvonshire. — The  fruit  crops  were  the 
very  worst  I  ever  knew.  We  had  only  a  few 
Apples.  Cherries,  Pears  and  Plums  were  total 
failures,  notwithstanding  the  trees  were  a  mass 
of  blossom.  Half  the  Strawberry  crop  rotted 
owing  to  wet  weather.  J.  S.  Higgins, 
Glynllivon  Garden*.  Llanvmda,  Carnarvon 
shire. 

Denbighshire.— There  was  a  fair  show  of 
blossoms,  but  wet,  sunless  weather  prevailed 
during  the  whole  of  the  flowering  period,  and 
was  very  detrimental  to  pollination,  so  that  the 
crops  were  light.  Insect  pests  have  not  been 
specially  troublesome,  but  the  season  has  been 
favourable  to  fungous  diseases.  F.  U.  Puddle, 
llodnant  Hall  Gardens,   Tal-y-Cafn. 

The    fruit  crops   were   very    ihin,    owing 

chiefly  to  the  wet,  sunless  weather  during  the 
flowering  period,  which  was  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  The  varieties  of  Apples  which 
cropped  satisfactorily  were  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Warner's  King.  Small  fruits  were 
average  crops,  but  Strawberries  were  the  poorest 
that  I  have  seen  here  for  many  years.  J.  A. 
Jones,    Chirk   Castle,    Chirk,' N.W. 

Glamorganshire. — We  had  the  worst  fruit 
crops  I  have  known  for  many  years,  and  what 
promised  to  be  a  record  year  (judging  by  the 
bloom  prospects)  has  proved  disappointing. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but  owing  to 
continuous  wet  weather  the  greater  nuonber  of 
the  berries  were  spoiled.  C.  T.  Warmington, 
Penllergaer   Gardens.  Swansea. 

Pembrokeshire.  —We  had  few  Apples,  Pears 
or  Plums  this  year.  The  trees  blossomed  well, 
but  cold  and  wet  weather  prevailed  at  the  time 
the  fruits  were  setting,  and  spoilt  the 
prospects  of  good  crops.  The  Apple  blossom 
Weevil  spoiled  what  few  Apples  we  had.  Goose- 
berries and  Black  and  Red  Currants  were  good 
average  crops,  and  Strawberries  also  did  well. 
T.  H.   Robert*.  Slebech  Gardens. 

IRELAND. 

Co.  Meath.— The  fruit  crops  of  1920  were  the 
very  worst  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  growers 
of  this  district,  which  is  a  noted  fruit-growing 
part  of  Ireland.  Some  growers  had  not  £5 
worth  of  fruit  on  ten  acres.  The  season  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  not  for  one  day 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit.  Michael 
McKeown,    Juliamstown,   Drngheda. 

'  Profitable  Fruit  Growing.  Bv  John  Wright.  11th. 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Published  for  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Fruiterers  by  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148-9, 
Aldersgate   Street,  E.C.I.     Prioe,  2s.  net. 
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Tyrone. — The  fruit  crops  this  season  were  un- 
satisfactory. Apples  and  Pears  were  thin, 
although  some  of  the  early  varieties  carried  fair 
crops.  Plums  were  a  total  failure.  Small  fruits 
were  more  satisfactory,  Black  Currants  especially 
being  good.  Strawberries  were  a  moderate  crop, 
but  rather  late  in  ripening,  and  many  of  the 
fruit  decayed  owing  to  continuous  showery 
weather.  Insect  pests  have  not  given  any  serious 
trouble,  for  which  we  have  probably  to  thank 
the  wet  season.  As  regards  fungous  diseases,  the 
most  troublesome  is  Silver  Leaf  on  Plums.  It 
has  been  getting  gradually  worse  for  some  years, 
until  we  have  not  a  Victoria  Plum  free  from  it, 
and  many  are  dead.  Fred.  H*.  Walker, 
Sion  House  Gardens,  Sion  Mill*. 

Cork. — With  very  few  exceptions,  Apples. 
Pears  and  Plums  were  far  below  the  average. 
Although  the  majority  of  trees  produced  an 
abundance  of  bloom,  harsh  winds  and  cold  nights 
prevailed  during  the  flowering  period,  and  pre- 
vented the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Gooseberries  and 
Black  Currants  were  satisfactory  in  sheltered 
situations,  and  yielded  good  crops  where  the 
bushes  were  young  and  the  cultivation  good. 
Strawberries,  however,  finished  a  disappointing 
crop,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  and  sunless 
weather  during  the  ripening  period.  So 
far  insect  and  fungous  pests  have  not  been  so 
troublesome  as  in  other  seasons.  J.  Dearnaby, 
17,  St.  Patrick's  Terrace,  Magazitie  Boad,  Cork. 

King's  Co. — The  best  crop  of  Apples  was  on 
trees  of  Worcester  Pearnviin,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, ani  Mere  de  Menage.  Bush  Pear  trees 
gave  very  little  fruit,  but  trees  on  walls  had 
an  average  crop.  Strawberries  were  plenti- 
ful, but  ripened  very  quickly  owing  to  dry,  hot 
weather.  Other  small  fruits  were  good.  Plums 
and  Pears  in  the  open  were  almost  failures, 
and  trees  on  walls  and  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions gave  crops  below  the  average.  Damsons 
were  a  complete  failure.  The  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  fruit  crops  was  due  to  late  frosts 
at  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June.  E.  Clarke, 
Claremount,   Garrycastle,   Banagher. 

Limerick. — The  fruit  crops  are  the  worst  for 
the  past  six  years.  The  trees  had  a  grand  show 
of  blossom,  but  for  some  reason,  presumably 
cold,  sunless  days  and  frosty  nights,  few  fruits 
set ;  only  odd  trees  are  carrying  fair  crops. 
The  best  cropped  Apples  were  'Lord  Grosvenor, 
Worcester  Peaiinain  and  Manx  Codlin.  Plums 
and  Pears  were  failures.  Small  fruits  were 
excellent,  particularly  Gooseberries  and  Rasp- 
berries. The  soil  is  a  heavy,  rich  loam,  over 
limestone.  Harry  Nixon,  Bockbarton  Kil- 
maZloch. 

Longford.— The  spring  season  was  very  wet 
and  cold,  with^  the  result  the  bloom  did  not 
set.  The  soil  is  of  a  peaty  nature  and  the 
subsoil  gravelly.  Old-established  fruit  trees 
of  such  varieties  of  Apples  as  Bramley's 
Seedling  do  fairly  well.  Greenfly  was  bad  on 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Gooseberries  that 
were  badly  attacked  by  American  Gooseberry 
mildew  last  year  showed  no  sign  of  the  disease 
this  season.  The  bushes  were  sprayed  with  No. 
IV.  fluid  in  the  winter  and  lime  was  also  dusted 
over  them.  A.  J.  Campbell,  Castle  Forbes 
Ca rclen s ,   Ne wtownforbes . 

Waterford. — The  fruit  crops  were  the 
poorest  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
especially  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
of  which  we  had  practically  none.  The  few 
fruit  of  Apples  were  on  such  varieties  as 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Loddington,  and  Baron  Wolseley.  We  had  only 
a  few  Pears  and  Plums.  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries and  Black  Currants,  were  the  best  crops 
for  many  years  past  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  All  fruit  trees  are  healthy  and  pests 
have  not  been  troublesome,  except  perhaps 
caterpillars,  which  appeared  earlier  than  usual. 
D.  Crombie,  Curraahmore  Gardens,  Portlaw. 

Jersey,  Channel  Islands. — The  fruit  crops 
were  very  poor  with  the  exception  of  small 
fruits,  which  were  very  good.  We  had  scarcely 
any  Apples,  only  a  few  Pears  on  some  sorts,  and 
stone  fruits  were  quite  a  failure.  The  con- 
stant changes  of  thei  weather  at  different 
periods  during  the  flowering  and  setting  season 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  ruined  the 
prospects  for  a  good  fruit  year.  Thomas  S'/,nr 
man,  The  Imperial  Nursery,  St.   HeUers. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  net  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents. J 

Experiment  with  Potatos. — Mr.  C.  E.  Gregor 
and  I  have  carried  through  a  little  experiment 
with  Potatos  at  his  farm  at  Innerwick,  a 
record  of  which  I  think  is  worth  per- 
manence in  your  columns.  The  variety 
tested  was  Kerr's  Pink.  Twelve  normal 
sets,  weighing  about  4^  ounces  each,  were 
planted — by  normal,  I  mean  sets  which  had  not 
given  any  second  growth.  Twelve  sets  were 
planted,  each  about  4£  ounces  in  weight,  each  of 
which  had  given  rise  to  second  growth  tubers. 
The  second  growth  tubers  were  detached  at 
lifting  time,  and  these  were  found  to  weigh 
about  three  ounces  each.  The  results  were  as 
follows  : — Produce,  of  12  normal  sets,  66^  lb.  : 
produce  of  12  sets  which  gave  out  second 
growths,  59  lb. ;  produce  of  12  second  growth 
sets,  84J,  lb.  This  seems  to  prove  what  most  of 
us  believe,  that  immature  or  unripe  seed  gives 
the  best  results.  It  also  proves  that  some  power 
goes  out  of  the  primary  tuber  when  it  gives 
rise  to  second  growtfh.  II'.  Cvthbertson, 
Duddingston. 

Holdings  for  Ex  Service  Men. — As  there  are 
many  complaints  about  the  failure  to  supply  ex- 
Service  men  with  a  piece  of  the  land  they  fought 
for,  I  beg  that  you  will  help  to  make  it  known 
through  your  columns  that  the  Surrey  Garden 
Village  Trust  is  prepared  to  accept  .  a  limited 
number  of  applications  for  holdings  in  their  pro- 
posed garden  village,  three  miles  from  East 
Croydon.  The  market  garden  holdings  range 
from  3  to  10  acres.  Apolicants  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  intensive  food  produc- 
tion, possess  a  working  capital  of  £40  per  acre, 
and  be  able  to  pay  25  per  cent,  towards  the  cost 
of  the  land  and  buildings.  There  will  be,  also, 
"  cottage  holdings  "  with  less  land,  for  those 
who  wish  to  spend  only  part  of  their  time  work- 
ing their  land.  Full  oarticulars  will  be  given  on 
inquiry,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  E.  h.  Hudson, 
B.A.,  Hon.  See.,  Surrey  Garden  Village  Trust, 
Ltd..  46,    High  Street,   Croydon. 

Scentless  Musk. — I  was  interested  in  reading, 
Lin  p.  199,  some  observations  regarding  the  loss 
of  fragrance  in  the  Musk.  I  have  noticed  that 
Musk  is  scentless  this  year.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  foliage  was  without,  scent,  but  I 
thought  the  flowers  might  be  fragrant,  in  which 
I  was  disappointed.  The  following  possible  ex- 
planation occurred  to  me:  It  is  known  that  the 
strongly  refractive  drops  dispersed  throughout 
the  cyptoplasm  are  usually  globules  of  some 
ethereal  nil,  which  give  to  the  plants  their  per- 
fume. Under  certain  conditions  these  oil  glo- 
bules become  crystallised.  It  is  perhaps  at  this 
point  the  scent  disappears.  Certainly,  this 
year,  weather  conditions  have  not  been  normal. 
When  they  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired, 
it  has  been  noticed  by  others  that  loss  of  scene 
has  been  in  evidence  in  the  Musk.  I  suggest, 
in  explanation,  that  the  plant  may  have  been 
disturbed  during  digging  operations.  Certainly 
I  have  noticed  this  to  be  the  case  after  plants 
have  been  lifted.  This  may  be  considered  to 
be  borne  out  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cope's  experience 
in  purchasing  plants  from  the  flower  market. 
In  these  cases  "certain  conditions"  may  have 
crystallised  the  ethereal  oil  globules.  A  fen- 
years  ago  Mimulus  moschatus  Harrisonii  was 
grown  as  a  pot  plant  in  greenhouses  for  its 
perfume.  After  a  period  the  scent  disap- 
peared, and  the  value  of  the  plant,  as  a  green- 
house subject,  was  lost.  May  not  this  disap- 
pearance of  scent  be  due  to  repotting,  entailing 
the  removal  of  the  plant  and  the  alteration  of 
the  conditions  setting  up  crystallisation  of  the 
globules?  It  may  be  asked— Why  does  not  the 
scent  of  other  plants  disappear  likewise?  Their 
oil  globules  may  be  more  ethereal  than  those 
of  the  Musk.  When,  and  if,  the  Musk  recovers 
its  fragrance,  this  may  be  clue  to  the  crystals 
becoming  more  volatile.  I  should  be  inter- 
ested to  read  of  other  possible  explanations 
i,f  this  loss  of  fragrance,  but  I  cannot  quite 
see  the  connection  between  the  change  in  the 


type  of  insects  effeoting  fertilisation,  and  their 
effect  on  scent-producing  cells,  as  suggested  by 
a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Field  Natural- 
ists' club.    l.  /■;.  .1/. 

Colour  in  Apples  (see  p.  195). — With  reference 
to  the  recurring  query  as  to  colour  in  Apples, 
I  oame  to  the  conclusion  several  years  ago  that 
the  conditions  favouring  high  colour  are 
present  not  long  after  the  fruit  is  formed. 
I  can  always  tell  when  the  fruit  is  the 
size  of  a  marble  whether  it  will  be 
well  coloured  or  not.  In  the  garden  here  the 
fruit  does  not,  in  a  general  way,  colour  well. 
The  position  is  too  sheltered  and  not  exposed 
enough.  If  penetrating  winds  prevail  in  March 
and  April,  when  the  fruit  is  forming,  Apples 
develop  high  colour;  not  inevitably,  of  course. 
If  the  wind  is  wet  and  warm,  I  should  not 
expect  the  oolouring  to  be  so  pronounced.  We 
arrive  at  the  same  result  in  colouring  Grapes, 
by  having  a  current,  of  air  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  ventilators.  I  have  had  a  very  prac- 
tical illustration  here  this  year  in  the  colour- 
ing of  Grapes.  In  a  vinery  of  Black  Hamburgh 
variety,  owing  to  wasps,  I  had  to  bag  all 
the  bunches.  As  the  muslin  was  of  a 
fine  weave,  not  much  air  circulated  about  the 
berries,  which  were,  in  consequence,  very  poorly 
coloured,  although  the  quality  was  improved  by 
the  skins  being  verv  tender.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  cold  vinery.  50  ft.  long,  in  which  much 
more  air  was  admitted  both  at  night  and  day 
than  usual,  in  an  endeavour  to  retard  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  berries  as  late  as  possible,  the  skins 
are  much  thicker  and  much  blacker  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  .7.  D.  Oolledge,  The  Gardens, 
Cobhatn    I/all.   Kent. 

Potash  for  the  Brassica  Tribe. — A  remarkable 
instance  of  the  value  of  potash  as  a  stimulant 
applied  to  Savoys  in  the  simple  form  of  wood 
ash  and  burnt  refuse  recently  came  under  my 
notice  at  Aldenham,  combined  with  inter  or 
intensive  cropping.  The  gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  had  a  large  batch  of  autumn-sown 
plants  of  Cauliflowers  which  gave  extremely 
fine  heads.  When  these  plants  had  become 
thoroughly  established,  rows  of  several  varieties 
of  Savoys  were  planted  between  the  rows  of 
Cauliflowers  as  a  successional  crop.  For  a  time 
both  crops  flourished  amazingly,  when  the 
Savoys  suddenly  appeared  to  have  suffered  a 
check  to  growth,  becoming  quite  pale  in  colour. 
A  thick  dressing  of  wood  ash  and  burnt  refuse 
was  applied  to  the  surface  soil  about  the  plants 
and  the  ground  was  subsequently  hoed.  In  a 
short  time  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
took  place ;  the  plants  grew  vigorously,  and 
as  I  saw  them  on  the  14th  ult.  the  crop  of  all 
the  varieties  was  a  magnificent  one.     E.   M. 

Erigeron  mucronatus. — 1  heartily  sympathise 
with  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  (see  p,  207)  in  his 
experience  of  this  plant,  for  in  light,  sandy  soil 
it  is  a  most  pernicious  weed.  Seedlings  have  a 
way  of  springing  up  among  rock-plants  and  of 
growing  vigorously  late  in  the  summer  at  a  time 
when  rock  gardens  are  apt  to  be  less  carefully 
tended  than  in  the  spring.  Then,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  the  plants  spread  into 
large  mats  and  soon  smother  the  choicer  plants 
over  which  they   sprawl.       II'.    B.    Dykes. 

Hardiness  of  Eucalyptus  Gunnii.— The  mention 
of  Eucalyptus  Gunnii  in  your  issue  of  October 
23  (see  p.  203)  leads  me  to  write  of  the  remark- 
able growth  of  this  species  at  Brightlingsea.  in 
Essex.  The  trees  are  chiefly  growing  near  the 
church,  which  lies  a  mile  from  the  town,  'the 
nearness  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Colne  and 
Blackwater  has.  no  doubt,  had  an  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  Specimens  of  35  feet  to 
40  feet  in  height  are  abundant,  whilst  the 
tallest  example  is  probably  quite  60  feet  in 
height  with  a  girth  of  6  feet  5  inches 
at  about  a  yard  from  the  -round.  The  species 
was  introduced  to  this  distriot  by  the  late  Mr. 
1!  itenian  and  most  of  the  trees  are  on  The  Hall 
property.  The  trees  flower  freely  and  seeds 
mature  in  abundance.  A  good  stock  of  young 
plants  was  noted  in  the  kitchen  garden.  1 
may  add  that  the  severe  frost  of  1917  had  very 
,,,,!,,  ,.„■,,.,  on  ||, e  trees.  C.  Wake',,,  Chelms- 
ford 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  19. — Present:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (in  the  chair).  A.  Worslev,  J.  Fraser, 
W.  Faweett,  W.  Hales,  C.  C.  Hurst,  Dr.  J. 
Voelcker.  and  Mr.  F.   J.    Chittenden  (hon.    see.). 

Proliferous  On  ions. — Mr.  J.  Fraser  showed 
Onions  which  he  had  raised  from  Onion  bulbs 
produced  in  1919  at  the  apex  of  a  flowering 
shoot  of  Onion.  These  had  flowered  and  had 
themselves  produced  a  number  of  small  bulbs 
among  the  flowers. 

Tricotyledonary  Apple  Seedling. — He  also 
showed  a  seedling  Apple  which  had  produced 
three  cotyledons,  but  in  which  the  leaves  occu- 
pied normal  positions. 

Vegetation  of  Keiv  Green. — Mr.  Fraser  also 
produced  lists  of  plants  which  he  had  found  on 
Kew  Green,  including  46  which  he  considered 
native  there,  23  woody  plants  which  had  been 
introduced  by  various  agencies  (including  Dates, 
Oranges,  Locust  and  Plane),  and  88  herbaceous 
plants  which  he  did  not  regard  as  native. 

Proliferous  Scabious. — Dr.  Voelcker  showed 
flower-heads  of  Scabiosa  atropurpurea  which  had 
produced  leafy  shoots  from  the  centre  of  the 
capitulum. 

Fasciated  Chrysanthemum. — Mr.  Bowles 
showed  from  Mr.  Dunton,  Penn,  Wolverhampton, 
a  curious  flattened  fasciated  growth  of  Chrysan- 
themum Sunshine  (see  Fig.  113),  spreading  from 
a  round  basal  part  into  a  fan-like  structure  about 
5    inches  across   and   9  inches  long. 

Certificates  of  Appreciation. — A  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  was  recommended  to  Mis;;  Breeze, 
of  the  Agricultural  School,  Cambridge,  for  work 
done  in  investigating  the  heredity  of  blight  and 
wart  resistance  in  Potatos.  A  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  was  also  recommended  to  Pantia 
Rallt.  Esq.,  for  work  in  raising  Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya  citrina,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  a 
Brasso-Laelia  with  Cattleya  citrina,  producing  a 
lemon  flower  with  a  fringed  laliellum  and  a 
downward  tendency  of  growth. 


Trial  of   Michaelmas   Daisies. 
The   following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Council    of    the    Royal    Horticultural   Society    In 
Michaelmas  Daisies  after  trial   at   Witney. 

First-Class    Certificate. 

Nos.  150.  151,  7v*i'»(/  George  (Amellns)  (A.M. 
1914).  sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  aiid  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Junr. 

Awards   of   Merit. 

No.  141,  Wicnhollzi  (Amellus),  sent  by  Mr. 
Ruys  ;  No.  148,  Rudolph  Goethe  (Amellus).  sent 
by  Mr.  Ruys  :  No.  152,  cassubicus  (Amellus). 
sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  ;  No.  139.  Mrs.  Pern/ 
(Amellus)  (A.M.  1915),  sent  bv  Mr.  Ruys;  Nos. 
144.  145,  Beauty  of  Sonsdorf  (Anrellus)  (A.M. 
1913).  sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  and  Messrs.  Baker  ; 
No.  149.  rnbe'llns  (Amellus),  sent  bv  Mr.  Ruys  ; 
No.  107.  Bianca  (Diffusus)  (A.M.  1909).  sent  by 
Messrs.  Baker;  No.  110,  Kalhcrine  (ericoides). 
sent  by  Mr.  H.  .1.  Jones;  No.  118,  Silver  Queen 
(ericoides).  sent  bv  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones;  Nos.  1.  2. 
4  Lit  Fardell  (Novae  Anglae)  (A.M.  1907).  sent 
•by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Ruys  ;  No.  3. 
Pyecroft  Pinh  (Novae  Anglae).  sent  by  Mr. 
Ruys;  Nos.  5.  6.  8.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright  (Novae 
Anglae)  (A.M.  1907),  sent  by  Messrs.  Jones. 
Ruys  and  Jones  ;  No.  9.  Mrs.  Wheeler  Bennett 
(Novae  Anglae).  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  18. 
Maid  of  Colwall  (Novi  Belgii),  sent  by  Mr. 
Ballard;  No.  37,  Antwerp  (Novi  B'elgii).  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Junr.  ;  No.  40.  Mons  (Novi 
Belgii)  (A.M.  1919),  sent  bv  Mr.  W.  Wells. 
Junr.  ;  Nos.  62,  75,  Anita  Ballard  (Novi  Belgii), 
sent  by  Mr.  Ballard  and  Messrs.  Baker:  No.  79. 
Heather  Glow  (Novi  B'elgii),  sent  bv  Mr. 
Ballard;  No.  82,  Dick  Ballard  (Novi  Belgii). 
sent  bv  Mr.  Ballard;  No.  83,  Wonder  of 
Colwall  (Novi  Belgii).  sent  bv  Mr.  Ballard; 
No.  92.  Beauty  of  Colwall  (Novi  Belgii) 
(F.C.C.  1907).  sent  by  Mr.  Ballard;  No.  166. 
Bibston  (Novi  Belgii),  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson. 
Wetherby,  Yorks ;  No.  19,  Queen  (Novi  Belgii) 
sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No,  46,  Bruges  (Novi  Belgii 


sent  by  Mr.  Jones  ;  Nos.  70,  71.  Blue  Gem  (Novi 
Belgii).  sent  by  Mr.  Ballard  and  Messrs.  Baker; 
No.  87.  Brightest  and  Best  (Novi  Belgii)  (A.M. 
1918),  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Wells;  No.  61,  Climax 
(Novi  B'elgii)  (A.M.  1908),  sent  by  Mr.  Ruys; 
No.  161,  Mrs.  Frank-  Penn  (Pleaid  type)  (A.M. 
1913),  sent  by  Mr.  Jones  ;  No.  125,  Golden  Bain 
(vimineus)  sent  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Highly  Commended. 
No.  154,  Beaute  Parfaite  (Amellus),  sent  by 
Mr.  Ruys;  No.  143.  Perry's  Favourite  (Amellus) 
(A.M.  1904).  sent  by  Mr.'  Ruys  ;  No.  159.  Acris, 
sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  ;  No.  102.  Ideal  (cordifolius), 
sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  ;  No.  Ill,  Golden  Fleece 
(ericoides)  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  113.  May 
(ericoides).  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  116.  Mona 
(ericoides).  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  119.  Amy 
(ericoides),  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  121.  Blue 
Star  (ericoides),  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  123. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Underdown  (ericoides),  sent  by  Mr. 
Jones;  No.  26,  Hilda  (Novi  Belgii).  sent  bv  -Mr. 
Jones;  No.  47,  Edith  Mills  (Novi  Belgii)'  sent 
by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  76.  Cleopatra  (Novi  Belgii). 
sent  by  Mr.  Ballard;  No.  65.  Moonlight  (Novii 
Belgii).  sent  by  Mr.   Ballard;  No.  7,  Ryecroft 


Commended. 
No.  35,  Ada  (Novi  Begii),  sent  by  Mr.  Jones. 


Fig.  113. — fasciatee    chrysanthemum. 
(See    Scientific  Committee). 

Purple  (Novi  Belgii).  sent  bv  Mr.  Ruys;  No.  22 
Ethel  Ballard  (Novi  Belgii).  sent  by  Mr. 
Ballard;  No.  27.  Mis.  Twinam  (Novi  Belgii). 
sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  No.  28,  Walloon  (Novi 
Belgii),  sent  by  Mr.  Jones  ;  No.  29,  Lady  Lloyd 
(Novi  Belgii),'  sent  by  Mr.  Ballard;  No.  44. 
Jupiter  (Novi  Belgii),  sent  by  Mr.  Ballard;  No. 
52.  Brussels  (Novi  Belgii).  sent  by  Mr.  Wells. 
Junr.;  No.  57,  Mira  (Novi  Belgii),  sent  by  Mr. 
Ballard;  No.  69.  Grace  Mary  Lewis  (Novi  Belgii). 
sent  bv  Mr.  Ballard  ;  No.  73,  Cardinal  Mercier 
(Novi 'Belgii).  sent  by  Mr.  Jones;  Nos.  77,  78. 
J.  S.  Baker  (Novi  Belgii)  (A.M.  1916),  sent  by 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Mr.  Ballard;  Nos.  80.  81. 
Rachel  Ballard  (Novi  B'elgii),  sent  by  Mr. 
Ballard  and  Messrs  Baker;  No.  88,  Robinson, 
Y.C,  (Novi  Belgii)  (A.M.  1918).  sent  bv  Mr. 
Wells,  Junr. ;  Nos.  90,  91.  Nancv  Ballard 
(Novi  Belgii),  (A.M.  1912).  sent  by 'Mr.  Ruvs 
and  Mr.  Ballard  ;  No.  146.  Lavanda  (Novi 
Belgii).  sent  by  Messrs.  Baker;  No.  165.  Miss 
Woodall  (Novi  Belgii).  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson-. 
Wetherby;  No.  10.  pulcherrimus  (puniceus).  sent 
by  Air.  Ruys  ;  No.  127,  vimineus  (ericoides 
supeibus).  sent  bv  Mr.  Revs:  No.  129,  Dorothy 
(vimineus),  sent  by  Mr.  Jones. 


ANNUAL      COREOPSIS. 
The    following    awards    have    been    made    to 
Annual  Coreopsis  after  trial  at  Wisley : — 

Highly  Commended. 
Nos.  3.  4.  Drummondii,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  R.  Veitch  ;  No.  5.  Tiger  Star,  re  selected 
sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  ;  No.  6, 
Tiger  Star,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sydenham;  No.  7, 
Tiger  Star  (compact*  radiata),  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr  ;  Xo.  17,  nigra  specicsa  re  selected,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson;  No.  18,  Fire 
King,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson; 
No.  20.  Tom  Thumb  Crimson  King,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Barr  ;  No.  21,  Crimson  King,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson. 


SECOND  EARLY  POTATOS. 
The    following    awards    have    been    made    to 
Second  Early  Potatos  after  trial  at  Wisley:  — 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Nos.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  74,  Great  Scot  (A.M. 
1917),  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Barr 
and  Sons,  W.  G.  Holmes,  R.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Toogood  and  Sons,  J.  Carter 
and  Co. ;  No.  7,  Warwick  Castle,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  ;  Nos.  17.  18,  19,  20,  Ally,  sent 
by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Dobbie  and  Co.,  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  and  Sutton  and  Sons  ;  No. 
34,  Frankrilh  Favourite,  sent  by  Mr.  Coghill; 
No.  51.  Jli  Vernon,  sent  by  Mr.  Findlay. 

Highly  Commended. 
Nos.  8,  9,  10.  11.  71.  King  George  (A.M.  1917), 
sent  by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Barr  and  Sons,  Dobbie  and  Co.,  and 
J.  Carter  and  Co.  ;  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
British  Queen  (A.M.  1905),  sent  by  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons,  Barr  and  Sons,  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Dobbie  and  Co.  and  Findlay  ;  No.  29, 
Berwick  Castle,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons;  No.  46,  Sir  Edward  Carson  (syn.  British 
Queen),  sent  by  Mr.  Sands. 

Commended. 
No.  33.   Early   Round,  sent  by  Messrs.   Stuart 
and    Mein  ;    No.    43,    Early    Market .      sent      by  ' 
Messrs.    Sutton    and   Sons  ;    No.    63,   K.    of  K. 
No.  2.  sent  by  Mr.  Findlay. 


PORTSMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL. 

October  27,  28.  29.— The  annual  autumn 
show  of  the  Portsmouth  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  severely 
taxed  to  accommodate  the  exhibits. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  the  chief 
attraction.  and  single  Chrysanthemums  a 
tine  feature.  Vegetables  were  thoroughly  well 
represented,  while  trade  exhibits  added  to  the 
effect  of  Iihe  display.  The  committee  and  offi- 
cers are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  glorious  show, 
which  was  opened  by  the  Mayoress,  Mis. 
J.  Timpson. 

Cut  Blooms. 

A  silver  cup,  value  £20,  with  a  cash  prize 
of  £5,  was  offered  as  first  prize  for  36  Japan- 
ese blooms.  Of  three  exhibits,  Mr.  H.  Wool- 
n  an.  Shirley,  Birmingham,  had  easily  the  best. 
The  most  noticeable  varieties  w'ere  Shirley  Gol- 
den, in  incurving  variety  of  immense  size,  a 
rich  golden  colour,  a  seeding  raised  by  Mr. 
Woolman  in  1919;  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis"  Mrs. 
H.  Tyso.  W.  Turner,  Mrs.  G.  Monro,  Victory, 
Golden  Champion,  and  Mrs.  E.  Dove;  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons.  Gosport,  were  second 
with  much  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  Woolman 
was  quite  unapproachable  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Japanese  distinct  where  he  showed 
grand    blooms. 

Incurved  varieties  were  fairly  represented. 
Sir  Dudley  Clarke  Jervoise,  Idsworth  House, 
Homdean  (gardener,  Mr.  Cobbett)  staged  the 
best   specimens  among  three   entrants. 

Single  flowered  varieties  were  splendidly 
shown.  In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  six  blooms 
each  Mr.  W.  Snook.  Fratton.  excelled 
with    perfect    flowers    of    Supreme.    Molly    God- 
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frey  and  Sweet  Auburn.  Mr.  H.  Snook,  Fixat- 
ion, 2nd.  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons 
3rd.  In  the  amateurs'  division  for  this  section 
the  two  previous  winners  reversed  their  posi- 
tion for  twelve  sprays;  Edith  Dymond,  Winni- 
fred  Pay,  Molly  Godfrey  and  Mrs.  W.  Smith, 
white,  were  leading  varieties  in  the  premier 
collection.  Phyllis  Cooper,  an  intense  yellow 
variety,  was  grandly  shown  in  the  second  prize 
stand.  Mr.  H.  Snook,  with  well  developed 
flowers  of  Mabel  Cooper,  Gem,  and  Hermes, 
secured  the  leading  position  in  the  class  for  six 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 

The  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was 
a  grand  specimen  of  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis  in 
Mr.  Woolman's  first  prize  exhibit  of  thirty-six 
blooms.  Amateurs  staged  good  exhibits  in  the 
various  classes  set  apart  for  them. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were 
numerous  and  most  effectively  arranged  around 
the  sides  of  the  hall.  The  Parks  Committee, 
Portsmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Soames),  se- 
cured the  challenge  cup  offered  for  a  group 
occupying,  60-feet  space.  The  Japanese  blooms 
were  superior  to  many  shown  in  the  flower 
stands,  while  the  plants  were  dwarf  and 
clothed  with  healthy  foliage.  Mr.  W.  Jeffreys. 
Southsea,  2nd ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Groom  and  Sons. 
3rd.  No  fewer  than  five  competitors  arranged 
a  60-ft.  group  of  single-flowered  varieties.  The 
Parks  Committee  were  again  easily  successful 
with  plants  ranging  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 
of  such  sorts  as  Mensa,  Bertha  Fairs,  Metta 
and  Supreme.  Mr.  W.  Gill.  Southsea,  2nd ; 
the  bulk  of  his  plants  were  grown  in  beef  tins! 

To  show  the  value  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
autumn  foliage  as  a  floral  decoration  for  a  din- 
ner table  a  class  was  provided  for  ladies  only, 
the  tables  being  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  Four  competed. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Cosham,  was  an  easy  firs:  with 
Source  d'Or  and  its  yellow  sport  pleasingly 
associated  with  trails  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
and  Adiantum  Fern.  Miss  Hawkins  se- 
cured the  second  place  with  good  blooms  of  the 
pale  bronze  Marjorie  Lloyd. 

Trade  exhibits  added  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  show.  The  Barnham  Nursery 
Co.,  Barnham,  Sussex,  arranged  80  dishes  ot 
grandly  coloured  Apples  in  front  of  the  stage. 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton,  had 
an  exhibit  of  high-class  vegetables.  Mr.  Wool- 
man  arranged  a  group  of  Japanese  blooms  near 
the  entrance.  Messrs.  S.  Fay  and  Son,  florists. 
Southsea,  filled  one  corner  of  the  hall  with 
bouquets  of  Orchids,  Carnations  and  Roses,  and 
designs  worked  with  Chrysanthemums  and 
Lilies.  Messrs.  E.  and  E.  Smee,  South- 
sea, had  baskets  of  daintily  arranged 
Roses,  Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Groom,  Gosport,  showed  Chrysanthemums 
in  masses.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  table  plants,  brilliantly  coloured  Crotons 
and  Dracaenas  shown  by  the  Parks  Committee. 


EASTERN    COUNTIES   FRUIT   SHOW. 

The  Corn  Exchange.  Wisbech,  was  the  scene  of 
the  Second  Annual  Eastern  Counties  Commercial 
Fruit  Show  on  the  20th  and  21st  ult.  Compared 
with  the  exhibition  held  at  Cambridge  last  year, 
it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  bulk  was  much 
smaller,  owing  to  the  lean  crops,  the  quality  was 
as  good,  and  in  some  instances  better.  Seeing  that 
the  principal  object  is  to  bring  forward  the  finest 
commercial  fruits,  packed  in  such  condition  as 
to  insure  the  highest  returns  in  the  markets, 
varieties  were  not,  of  course,  numerous,  and  cook- 
ing Apples  largely  predominated  ;  there  were  very 
few  Pears.  The  slope  of  the  staging  was, 
perhaps,  on  the  low  side,  but  the  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Teagle  (hon.  sec),  and  an 
energetic   committee  were  excellent. 

The  schedule  called  for  four  distinct  types  of 
packages — sieves,  boxes,  and  barrels,  with  Peach 
boxes  for  choice  dessert  Apples  and  Pears.  The 
judges,  in  making  their  awards,  were  governed 
by  a  basis  which,  so  far  as  the  fruits  were  con- 
cerned, gave  25  marks  for  size,  15  for  colour, 
and  20  for  condition  ;  and  for  packing — 10  for 
uniformity,  20  for  quality  of  pack,  and  10  for 
general  appearance. 

Dealing  with  it  on  the  broadest  basis  to  cover 
the  entire  show,   it  cannot  be   claimed   that   the 


packing  was  of  high  class.  It  seemed  that  the 
workers  had  failed  to  grasp  the  crucial  points 
which  the  basis  of  judging  printed  in  the  schedule 
was  obviously  intended  to  emphasise.  Mixtures 
of  size  were  very  pronounced  and  numerous,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  there  were  many  Loose 
packages  containing  badly  bruised  fruits.  Again, 
there  were  sieves  packed  so  high  on  the  one  hand, 
or  so  low  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  could 
never  travel  safely ;  while  it  can  only  be  assumed 
that  the  Apples  tumbled  into  some  of  the  boxes, 
since  no  stretch  of  imagination  conveyed  an  im- 
pression of  packing.  There  wrere,  however, 
notable  exceptions,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  lessons  were  learned  by  the  novice  and  the 
inexperienced. 

In  the  class  for  a  sieve  of  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Mr.  H.  Barton,  Hollesley  Bay,  was  first;  Mr.  H. 
Brown,  Somersham,  second ;  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Bunning.  Medworth.  Wisbech,  third.  The 
exhibits  were  numerous,  the  quality  was  splen- 
did and  the  competition  was  consequently  keen; 
but  there  was  not  much  amiss  with  the  de- 
cisions, save  that  colour  had,  perhaps,  weighed 
overmuch.  Mr.  H.  Barton  maintained  his  position 
in  the  class  for  a  barrel,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 

F.  E.  Bunning  and  Mr.  W.  Warner,  Guyhirn, 
Wisbech,  as  named.  For  a  box,  Messrs.  Bur- 
man  and  Wells,  Wisbech,  were  first;  Mr.  W. 
Hunter,  Upwell,  Wisbech,  second;  and  Mr.  H. 
S.    Littlechild,  Leverington,    Wisbech,   third. 

Needless  to  say,  Newton  Wonder  was  magni- 
ficently shown,  though  not  quite  so  numerously 
as  its  formidable  rival.  For  a  sieve,  the  prize- 
winners were  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson,  Burwell, 
Cambs. ;  Chivers  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Shippen 
Hill,  Cambs.;  and  Gardner  Bros.,  South  Brink, 
Wisbech,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  class  for 
a  box,  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  held  his  lead  with, 
superb  fruits  weakly  packed ;  Messrs.  Gardner 
Bros,  came  second  with  inferior  fruits  packed 
better  than  any  other  box  in  the  show ;  and 
Mr.  J.   D.   Hay,   Bury  St.   Edmunds,   was  third. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert  made  a  fine  display, 
both  in  sieves  and  boxes.  In  the  first-named 
class  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  was  first;  Mr.  Horace 
Ledger,    Witham,    Essex,    second;    and   Mr.    J. 

G.  Faircliffe,  Burwell.  Cambs.,  third;  while 
in  that  for  boxes  the  awards  went  to  Messrs. 
H.  Burton,  J.  G.  Faircliffe,  and  R.  Stephen- 
son. 

Mr.  Luke  Boycott,  Acle,  Norfolk,  was  first ; 
Messrs.  Gardner  Bros.  .  second ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Barton,  third,  for  a  sieve  of  Lord  Derby,  and 
all  showed  finely.  Messrs.  Gardner  Bros.' 
barrel  of  Lord  Derby  was  probably  the 
best  example  of  this  form  of  packing  in  the 
show ;  thev  were  followed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Morton, 
Upwell,  Wisbech,  and  Messrs.  Mastin  and 
White,   as  named. 

In  the  class  for  a  sieve  of  "  anv  other  cook- 
ing Apple,"  Mr.  J.  B.  Udall,  Kelvedon,  was 
first  with  Bismarck  in  wonderful  form ;  Messrs. 
The  Ruaton  Gardens.  Ltd.,  Clacton-on-Sea, 
second  with  Peasgood's  Nonesuch;  and  Mr.  H. 
Barton,  third,  with  Warner's  King,  both  show- 
ing strongly. 

Coming  to  dessert  varieties,  Worcester  Pear- 
main  was  shown  in  limited  numbers,  owing  to 
the  late  date,  but  in  gorgeous  colour.  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson  was  first  for  a  box ;  Mr.  F.  Paget, 
Norbury.  Malvern,  was  second,  some  of  his 
fruits — to  the  astonishment  of  many  people — 
being  bruised  badly ;  and  Mr.  H.  Barton  was 
third.  In  the  class  for  a  half-sieve.  Messrs. 
Leak  and  Meeke,  Ware,  Herts,  were  first,  with 
fine  fruits  packed  rather  low ;  Mr.  R  Stephen- 
son was  second;  and  Mr.   H.  Barton,  third. 

For  a  box  of  Allington  Pippin.  Mr.  H. 
Barton  was  first  with  a  grand  exhibit;  Messrs. 
The  Ruaton  Gardens.  Ltd..  second;  anil  Mr. 
J.  G.  Faircliffe,  third.  Mr.  H.  Barton  also 
led  in  the  class  for  a  half-sieve,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Porter,  Haddenham,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Fatrcliffe,  respectively. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  naturally  attracted  much 
attention,  and  the  exhibits  were  wonthy  of 
study  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  fruits  as 
for  the  excellence  of  the  packing.  For  a  half- 
sieve  Mr.  H.  Barton  was  first;  Messrs.  Leak 
and  Meeke.  second;  and  Mr.  H.  Granger,  mal- 
don.  Essex,  third.  In  the  .lass  for  a  single 
laver   of    any    number  in    a   Peach  'box.    Messrs. 


Leak  and  Meeke  were  first;  Mr.  H.  Granger, 
second  :  and  Mr.  H.  Barton,  third.  The  winning 
box  ot  24  fruits  was  fine  for  colour,  but  the 
second  of  12  fruits  was  in  front  for  quality,  and 
the  decision  must  have  been  reached  with  some 
difficulty. 

There  were  classes  for  a  half-sieve,  a  box.  ana 
a  Peach  box  of  "any  other  dessert  Apple"; 
Mr.  H.  Barton  easily  won  in  the  first  class  with 
Ribstun  Pippin,  in  the  second  with  Charles  Ross, 
and  in  the  third  with  Ribston  Pippin.  The  best- 
packed  half-sieve  in  the  show  was  found  in  this 
group ;  it  was  Blenheim  Pippin,  from  Messrs. 
Gardner  Bros.,   unplaced. 

There  were  only  two  classes  for  Pears,  and 
competition  was  poor.  For  a  Peach  box  of 
Conference  Messrs.  Gardner  Bros,  were  first, 
and  Mr.  A.  Auger,  second  ;  there  was  no  com- 
parison in  quality  between  these  exhibits.  For 
a  Peach  box  of  "  any  other  dessert  Pear," 
Colonel  B.  J.  Petre,  Westwick,  Norwich,  was 
a  comfortable  first  with  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
and  Mr.  H.  Granger,  second,  with  very  fine 
Beurre  Clairgeau. 

The  Essex  Growers  and  the  Suffolk 
Growers  alone  faced  the  judges  in  the  class 
for  three  cooking  Apples,  three  boxes  of  each, 
and  three  dessert  Apples,  three  half-sieves  of 
each,  open  to  associations  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  they  were  awarded  first  and 
second  prizes  as  named,  both  showing 
splendidly.  Essex  was  represented  by  Newton 
Wonder.  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  Charles  Ross, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Allington  Pippin,  and 
Suffolk  by  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  Mere  de  Menage,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Allington  Pippin.  A  curi- 
ous point  connected  with  this  class  was  that 
the  iboxes  in  the  Essex  group  had  not  been 
nailed  down. 

Three  classes  had  been  arranged  for  the 
encouragement  of  Small  Growers  with  three 
acres  or  under.  In  one,  for  a  half-sieve  of  either 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  or  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Sidney 
Goodwin.  Romsey  St.  Mary,  was  first  with 
Lord  Derby ;  Mr.  H.  Pie'rson.  Cottenham, 
Cambs.,  second,  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  and 
Mr.  S.  Hall.  Wisbech  St.  Mary,  thiid,  with 
Bramley's  Seedling.  For  a  half-sieve  of  any 
other  cooking  Apple,  Mr.  W.  Ingall.  Louth, 
was  first,  with  Crimson  Bramley.  and  Mr.  H. 
Miller.  Maldon,  Essex,  second,  with  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch.  For  a  half-sieve  of  any  dessert 
Apple,  Mr.  W.  Ingall  was  first  with  Royal 
Snow  (surely  a  local  name) :  Mr.  H.  Pierson, 
second,  with  Allington  Pippin;  and  Mr.  H. 
Miller,  third,   with    Blenheim    Pippin. 


LAW     NOTE. 


FAILURE  OF   A    SUNDRIESMAN. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  under  the  failure 
re  C.  P.  Clayton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  horticultural 
and  agricultural  chemists,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
was  held  on  the  1st  inst.  The  statement  of 
affairs  showed  liabilities  of  £1,122  16s.  8d.  all 
of  which  were  due  to  unsecured  creditors.  The 
assets  were  estimated  to  realise  £828  8s.  9d., 
from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £28  10s.  for  pre- 
ferential clanr-Sj  leaving  net  assets  of 
£799  18s.  9d..  or  a  deficiency  of  £322  17s.  lid. 
The  assets  consisted  of  stock  in  trade  at  cost, 
£610  16s.  6d.  ;  office  furniture,  fittings,  etc., 
£78  13s.  6d.  ;  book  debts  expected  to  produce 
£69  5s.  4d.  ;  motor  vehicle.  £55  :  and  balance  at 
bank   £4  Us.  5d. 

The  company  was  incorporated  on  January  9. 
1920.  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £2.000.  divided 
into  2.000  ordinary  shares  of  20s.  each.  The 
company  had  issued  900  shares  as  fully  paid,  of 
which  number  575  were  issued  for  cash.  The 
liquidation  had  taken  place  because  the  company 
did  not 'possess  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the 
business.  The  two  directors  of  the  company 
were  Mr.  W.  Scott  and  Mr.  Clayton.  The 
deficiency  was  accounted  for  by  the  loss  on  the 
trade. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  creditors  to 
confirm  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the  company, 
with  Mr.  Westacott  as  liquidator 
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M.  Anatole  Cordonnier. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced at  Tourcoing,  on  the  3rd  inst. ,  of  M. 
Anatole  Cordonnier,  the  founder  and  proprietor 
of  -Les  Grapperies  du  Nord,  Bailleul,  Prance. 
He  was  a  most  energetic  and  enterprising  man 
for  although  he  had  no  early  training  in  hor- 
ticulture, being  a  large  and  anLuent  cloth 
manufacturer  at  Roubaix,  as  soon  as  he  real- 
ised the  need  for  encouraging  fruit  culture 
under  glass  in  Franca,  he  speedily  set  a:bout 
the  work,  and  in  a  short  time  founded  one 
of  the  most  important  places  of  its  kind.  I 
lir&t  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1887  when 
he  was  engaged  in  organising  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum fete  in  Roubaix  and  thenceforth  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  no  little  merest.  The 
primary  cause  of  his  being  specially  impressed 
with  the  need  for  high-class  horticultural  pro- 
duce was  seeing  some  very  fine  Grapes  in  Covent 
Garden  market,  and  being  informed  they  were 
grown  by  Thomson's,  of  Clovenfords,  lie  visited 
those  famous  vineries,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  what  he  saw  that  he  was 
not  content  until  he  had  been  to  several  other 
similar  establishments,  with  a  final  result  that 
his  nursery  at  Bailleul  was  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  places  of  its  kind.  In 
his  early  days  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  the 
big  bloom  system  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  France  before  were  cultivated  by  him  in  large 
quantities.  Strawberries.  Tomatos.  Plums.  Grapes 
and  other  fruits  were  also  largely  raised  under 
glass,  and  were  exhibited  in  the  most  artistic 
and  effective  manner  at  the  Paris  Spring  and 
Autumn  Shows.  The  area  covered  by  M.  Cor- 
donnier's  nursery  was  a  large  one,  and  some 
particulars  of  it  were  given  in  the  columns  of 
this  journal  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  it  on  my 
way  to  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 
1900.  To-day.  alas!  that  splendid  monument 
of  human  energy,  foresight  a.nd  determination 
is  little  better  than  a  heap  of  dust  and  ashes. 
The  fighting  around  and  for  the  village  of 
Bailleul.  a  place  unknown  to  most  English 
people  before  the  war,  has  resulted  in  Cor- 
donnier's  nursery,  we  are  told,  being  blotted 
out  of  existence,  and  th-=  death  of  its  owner 
coincides  strangely  with  the  termination  of  his 
great  undertaking  in  horticulture.  Although  a 
commercial  man.  M.  Cordonnier  could  wield 
the  pen  in  a  very  effective  manner.  He  con- 
tributed many  articles  So  the  Press,  and  was 
the  author  of  two  works  of  wide  circulation. 
Le  Chrysanthime  d  La  Grande  (Fhur.  and 
Ahrn/e  ilu  (  7/ rysa nth ,  nn  a  In  Grande  Fleur. 
He  also  -wrote  Culture  Fruitiere  sous  Verre, 
and  Les  Engrais  Pratiques  en  Horticulture. 
He  was  apDoirated  for  his  services  in  horticul- 
ture an  Officer  of  the  Merite  Agricole  and  a 
Kniehit  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  funeral 
service  and  interment  took  place  last  Saturday, 
the  bodv  being:  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
at  Bailleul.  The  deceased  was  in  his  78th 
year  and  a  widower  ;  a  large  familv  survives  him 
0.  II.  P. 


REPLY. 


ROSES  FOR  HEDGES. 
It.  V.  H.  should  erect  a  light  trellis  in  front 
of  the  objectionable  wall  he  wishes  to  hide 
and  plant  some  of  the  robust-growing  and  free- 
flowering  Wichuraianas,  such  as  American 
Pillar,  which  is  more  or  less  evergreen.  This 
is  a  handsome  variety,  and  would  quicklv  and 
effectively  hide  the  wall,  and  give  a  wealth  of 
blossom  of  great  beautv.  The  long  shoots  could 
be  trained  horizontally  along  the  fence,  and 
when  once  the  foundation  of  these  main 
branches  was  secured  a  system  of  close  spur 
pruning  of  each  year's  shoots  would  ensure  a 
full  crop  of  flowers.  I  know  of  no  variety 
except  the  Trier  type  that  would  bear  the  close 
trimming  necessary  for  a  hedge  and  give  even 
a  reasonable  flower  crop.  The  clipping  should 
be  postponed  until  the  first  flower  crop  is  over 
in    July.     E.    M. 

[In  the  public  Rose  Garden  r.t  Westcliff, 
Essex,  fine  hedges  are  formed  of  William  Allan 
Richardson  and  Grn.w  an  Teditz  (see  /lard. 
Chron.,  August  29.  1914.  p.   157).     Eds.]. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cinerarias  Wilting  :  E.  J.  G.  The  mycelium 
of  a  fungus  was  present  in  the  stems  of  your 
Cinerarias,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  li' 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  plants 
may  have  started  to  decay  through  some 
wrong  cultural  treatment,  and  the  presence 
of  the  fungus  is  probably  only  a  secona&ry 
infection  and  not  causal. 

Cucumbers  Unhealthy  :  H.  W .  B.  The  spot- 
ting of  the  leaves  on  your  Cucumber  is  not 
due  to  organic  disease  caused  by  a  fungus, 
nur  is  eelworm  present  at  the  roots.  The 
trouble  therefore  must  be  looked  for  in  some 
wrong  cultural  treatment  whoh  those  on  the 
spot  will  be  best   able  to   determine. 

Eradication  of  Clover  from  Lawns  :  T.  A.  In 
the  experiments  referred  to  in  the  leading 
article  on  p.  223,  it  was  found  that  by  the 
application  of  1^  lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron  dis- 
solved in  water  and  applied  over  an  area  of 
20  square  yards,  the  White  Clover  in  the  grass 
as  well  as  the  Dandelions  was  kille-d.  The 
best  mixture  would  be  the  one  containing  1 
part  of  sulphate  of  iron.  1  part  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  2  parts  of  coarse  sand,  broad- 
casted at  the  rate  of  4  ozs.  to  the  square  yard. 
The  nitrogenous  fertiliser  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  making  the  grass  grow  freely. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  Diseased  :  II'.  //.  ('. 
The  plants  are  affected  with  the  fungus 
Fusarium  albo-atrum.  causing  what  is  known 
as  wilt  disease.  Plants  that  are  attacked 
should  be  destroyed  by  burning,  and  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons  should  not  be  grown  in  the 
same  soil  again.  You  would  be  well  advised 
also  to  sterilise  by  baking  the  compost  in 
which   these   crops  are  grown   next   season. 

Mildew  on  Vines  :  ,V.  Nex:  month,  as  soon  as  the 
Vines  are  pruned,  dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  mix  with  it 
as  much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  will  produce  the 
consistency  of  thick  paint.  Dress  the  Vines 
thoroughly  with  this,  and  use  sufficient  to  fill 
the  crevices,  and  especially  about  the  base  of 
the  buds.  Unless  great  force  is  used  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  buds  if  they  are  painted 
soon  after  pruning.  Should  a  second  applica- 
tion be  thought  desirable  it  is  advisable  to  give 
it  not  later  than  the  middle  of  January.  The 
sulphur  will  retain  most  of  its  fungicidal 
powers  throughout  the  following  spring,  but, 
of  course,  the  Vines  must  not  be  syringed. 
Sulphur  is  most  effective  when  it  becomes 
heated  to  80°.  when  it  throws  off  an  effec- 
tive vapour.  At  a  shade  temperature  of  over 
90°  this  vapour  is  dangerous  to  plant  life. 
In  the  spring  you  should  watch  carefully 
for  the  first  speck  of  mildew,  and  syringe 
the  parts  affected  and  those  near  them  with  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  soft  soap  to  one 
gallon  of  soft  water  and  sulphur  mixed  as 
previously  advised.  This  should  be  applied  in 
tlie  form  of  a  spray.  Probably  the  reason  you 
found  dry  sulphur  ineffective,  supposing  a 
sufficient  quantity  was  applied,  was  that 
during  the  past  summer  there  was  not 
sufficient  sun  heat  to  give  the  desired 
temperature. 

Mushroom  Beds  :  H.  If  you  have  covered  your 
Mushroom  beds  with  one  to  two  inches  of 
soil  you  have  done  the  rierht  thing,  and  you 
may  expect  to  see  the  Mushrooms  coming 
through  about  six  weeks  after  spawning. 
provided,  of  course,  the  bed  is  in  proper  con- 
dition; that  is.  warm  and  moist  beneath  the 
casing.  If  the  soil  is  dry.  it  should  be 
carefully  watered  with  tepid  water  from  a  fine- 
rosed  can.  In  regard  to  bulbs  of  Narcissus 
ornatus  and  Sir  Watkin.  these  will  not  suffer 
if  lifted  and  replanted  at  once,  even  though 
they  are  showing  green  at  the  tips.  Of  course, 
you  sb«uld  not  plant  when  the  ground  is  hard 
with   frost. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  C.  1.  Autumn  Berga- 
motte ;  2,  Beurre  Superfin.  //.  67.  S.,  TJav- 
dudno.  Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Welling- 
ton). T.  A*.  J.  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  :  2. 
Allington  Pippin;  3.  not  recognised,  possibly  a 


local    seedling ;    4,    Dumelow's    Seedling    (syn 
Wellington). 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  /'.  1.  Choisya  ternata;2, 
Colutea  arborescens ;  3,  Phytolacca  decandra, 
— J.  iV.  1,  Zenubia  speciosa  var.  pulverulenta; 
2.  Z.  speciosa.  J.  L.  1.  Acer  campestre;  2, 
Rhamnus  Frangula  ;  3,  Quercus  Ilex  ;  4,  Neillia 
opulifolia. —  II*.  S.  P.  1,  Abies  nobilis  var. 
glauca ;  2,  Abies  Nordmanniana  ;  3.  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana;  4,  C.  L.  var.  erecta  viridis ;  5, 
Cedrus  Deodara ;  6.  Tsuga  canadensis ;  7, 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  8,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana var.  gracilis;  9.  Cedrus  atlantica  var. 
glauca;  10,  Cedrus  atlantica;  11.  Pinus 
Strobus;  12.  Cedrus  Libani.  —  TT.  >'.,  Wickkam. 
1,  Sequoia  gigantea ;  2,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans. 

Primula  malacoides  :  -/.  W.  The  plants  are 
eaten  by  some  grub,  but  no  insect  was  present 
on  the  specimens  sent  us.  It  is  possjble  that 
wire  worms  were  present  in  the  potting  soil; 
these  may  be  trapped  by  placing  pieces  of 
vegetables,  such  as  Carrots,  Turnips  or  Potatos, 
on  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Weevils  may  also 
be  responsible.  These  should  be  sought  for 
when  it- is  dark,  as  they  hide  by  day. 

Red  Currants  with  Spotted  Leaves  :  D.  Jr.  S. 
The  foliage*  is  attacked  by  leaf  spjt  disease 
caused  by  the  fungus  Gloeosporium  ribis. 
Next  season  spray  the  plants  with  either  very 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  or  potassium 
sulphide  in  solution.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  when  the  leaves  are  in  an  early  stage 
of  development. 

R.H.S.  Examinations.  E.  B.  Full  particulars 
of  these  examinations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
A  stamped  addressed  envelope  should  accom- 
pany  the   application. 

Roses  Attacked  by  Insects:  J.  D.  The 
"  centipede  "  you  refer  to  is  a  millipede,  and 
is  probably  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
trouble,  for  millipides  do  not  usually  attack 
large,  tough  tissues,  such  as  the  stems  of 
Roses.  They  will,  however,  gain  entry  into 
wounds  already  made,  and  cause  secondary 
trouble.  The  mites  enclosed  are  merely 
scavengers.  Fungus  was  present,  but  a  de- 
tailed examination  failed  to  reveal  any  direct 
causal  organism.  The  lesions  on  the  roots 
suggests  the  action  of  some  animal,  such 
as  a  field  mouse,  but  you  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  whether  this  is  a  reasonable 
suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Unsuitable  cultural  conditions  may  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  the  plant,  and 
then  an  attack  by  millipedes  would  produce 
somewhat  similar  symptoms  to  those  your 
specimen  exhibits. 

Storing  Dahlia  Roots  :  ./.  E.  Dahlia  roots 
should  not  ibe  lifted  for  storing  until  frost  has 
blackened  the  foliage  and  the  soft  stems  of 
the  plants.  If  the  plants  are  cut  down  with 
a  knife  before  fiosts  appear,  the  roots  are  not 
likely  to  keep  so  well  in  the  store,  as  when 
Nature  has  been  allowed  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  business.  After  the  leaves  and  stems  have 
been  blackened  by  frost  each  Dahlia  plant 
should  be  cut  down  to  about  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  ground.  Choose  a  fine  day  for  lift- 
ing the  roots;  do  this  work  very  carefully,  so 
that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  fleshy  roots, 
and  lay  each  clump  on  its  side  until  lifting 
is  completed.  Remove  all  the  soil  from  the 
crown  or  collar  of  the  plants  and  place  the 
roots  in  a  dry  and  airy  place  for  a  few  days. 
See  that  the  proper  label  is  securely  attached 
to  each  plant.  The  roots  may  be  stored  on  a 
wooden  or  earthen  floor  in  a  frost-proof  cellar, 
with  soil  packed  about  the  tubers,  or  in  boxes 
placed  in  a  cool  but  frost-proof  shed.  An  ex- 
cessively dry  storeroom  is  undesirable  as  shriv- 
velling  would  take  place;  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  damp  shed  or  cellar  is  equally  unsuitable 
as  in  either  case  damping  might  occur. 


Coir municat ions  Received,— H.  B, — C.  F,— E.  S — 
Experienced.— T.  A.  V  — T.  J.  H  — G.  G  — G.  B.— 
J.   T.— E.    B—  A.  F.    G.— H.    G.— E.    M.    S. 
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Averaqe  Mean  Temperatube  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduoed  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years    at   Greenwich,   41.8°. 

Actual   Temperatcre  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Oovent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  November  17, 
10    a.m.:    Bar.    30.4,    temp.    47°.    Weather- Fine. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Regi- 
Reginaid  paid  Farrer  at  the  early  age 
Farrer.  of    40,    the     small    band    of 

modern  hardy  plant  collec- 
tors loses  its  most  picturesque,  versatile  and 
distinguished  member.  Those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Farrer  and  his 
work  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  his  claim 
to  distinction.  Although  he  was  a  first  rate 
observer  and  cleared  up  many  technical  points-, 
Mr.  Farrer  was  not  a  scientific  man.  He 
was  first  and  foremost  an  artist,  not  merely 
looking  at  things  from  a  new  angle,  but 
creating  a  new  idea.  He  did  not  so  much 
offer  a  theory  as  preach  a  truth.  In  May 
of  this  year,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
awarded  him  the  Gill  Memorial  Medal  for  his 
journeys  in  Kansu ;  but  such  geographical 
work  as  he  did  was  "  by  the  way  ";  it  was 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  main  ob- 
ject— namely  to  secure  the  best  plants  for 
English  gardens,  and  to  make  the  non-travel- 
led English  public  see  those  plants  growing 
as  they  grow  in  the  cold  mountains  of  Asia. 
Nor  did  he  ever  succumb  to  the  fatal  tempta- 
tion to  collect  a  plant  simply  because  it  was 
new.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  a  plant 
was  beautiful  and  not  yet  in  cultivation.  He 
was  a  thorough  collector.  His  specimens 
were  always  beautifully  preserved,  and  fully 
described,  his  seeds  always  germinated.  His 
collections,  made  with  Mr.  Purdom  in  Kansu, 
amounted  to  some  800  species-  Those  made 
with  Mr.  E.  Cox  in  Upper  Burma,  num- 
bered about  the  same  up  to  the  end  o>f  1919; 
to  which  must  be  added  several  hundred 
species  collected  in  1920.  It  has  been  said 
by  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  of  all 
modern  plant  collectors,  including  those  two 
outstanding  figures  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and 
Mr.      George      Forrest,      Mr.      Farrer      sent 


home  the  best  seed  and  obtained  the  best 
germinations.  Of  his  plants,  several  hundred 
species  are  new,  and  several  score  are  in 
cultivation ;  only  this  year  two  of  them — 
Gentiana  Earreri  and  Lilium  Farreri  have 
taken  the  horticultural  world  by  storm.  Mr. 
Farrer  was  a  recognised  authority  on  rock 
plants,  and  an  expert  gardener ;  his  last 
book,  The  English  Rock  Garden,  will  be  a 
standard  work  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
he  was  much  more  than  a  technically  suc- 
cessful collector  and  horticulturist-  He  had 
a  remarkably  sensitive  perception  of  natural 
beauty,  which,  combined  with  a  subtle  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  made  the 
plants  he  described  live.  He  was  also  a 
splendid  lecturer,  and  in  1917  held  a  large 
audience  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
entranced  by  his  brilliant  and  fluent  account 
of  his  first   Kansu  journey. 

Though  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  Reginald 
Farrer  is  best  known  to  the  outside  public, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his  fiction. 
He  wrote  naturally,  prolifically,  but  his  novels 
too  were  only  a  side  interest.     His  horticul- 


THE    LATE   REGINALD    FARRER. 

tural  and  travel  writings  include  the  follow- 
ing : — My  Rock  Garden,  Alpines  and  Bog 
Plants,  In  a  Yorkshire  Garden,  Among  the 
Hills,  King  Lawin's  Garden,  In  Old  Ceylon, 
The  Garden  of  Asia,  and  On  the  Eaves  of  the 
World.  Farrer's  style  was  entirely  original. 
He  was  prone  to  unpardonable  exaggeration 
and  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  ot  epithet 
which  at  times  quite  obscured  his  meaning, 
and  to  some  people  was  irritating.  But  he 
was  stimulating  and  vivid,  refreshingly  un- 
expected; never  dull.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  by  his  writings  alone  he  has  left  an 
enduring  mark  on  English  gardening-.  His 
travels  outside  Europe  included  a  trip  round 
the  world  via  Canada,  China  and  Japan,  in 
1903;  Ceylon,  1907;  to  Kansu,  with  Mr.  Pur- 
dom, where  he  spent  two  vears,  1914-16;  and 
two  journeys  on  the  North  East  Frontier  of 
Burma,  to  Hpimaw  with  Mr-  E.  H.  M.  Cox 
in  1919,  and  alone  to  the  Ah-kyang  Valley  in 
1920. 

To  friend  and  foe  alike  he  was  outspoken 
and  fearless.  But  his  words,  written  and 
spoken,  made  clean  wounds  which  healed 
quickly.  He  never  unnecessarily  hurt  a 
friend,  and  his  humour  and  kindliness  were 
always  at  hand  to  srrjooth  ruffled  plumes  after 


a  joust.  He  was  a  rare  scholar,  deeply  read 
and  widely  travelled,  and  his  sparkling  con- 
versation made  him  a  delightful  companion. 
He  numbered  amongst  his  friends  many  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day,  and  his  cheery 
optimism  and  a  whimsical  turn  of  speech 
for  each  difficulty  carried  him  over  every  ob- 
stacle. His  most  enduring-  monument  is 
not  that  trilogy  of  first  class  hardy  plants  that 
by  his  skill  and  courage  he  has  bequeathed 
to  us  for  all  time — Gentiana  Farreri,  Lilium 
Farreri,  Nomocharis  Farreri — but  his  own 
undying  enthusiasm  for  beautiful  flowers 
which  he  has  planted  in  so  many  hearts. 
Other  novelties  he  introduced  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  are  Primula  alsophila,  P. 
viola-grand  is,  P.  riparia,  Meconopsis  lepida, 
M.  psilonomma  and  Rhododendron  tapeinum 
among  many  others.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
from  the  Lisu  village  of  Nyatadi,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  writes  referring  to  the  ter- 
rible climate  : — "  Not  but  that  everything 
goes  well ;  so  far  all  my  fears  have  been 
falsified,  and  I  continue  a  great  deal  happier 
and  more  serene  of  heart  than  I  ever  felt 
last  year.  And  solitude  proves  not  a  trial 
buit  a  most  blessed  comfort-  August  is  now 
ending  and  the  discovery  work  of  the  year  is 
now  practically  over,  yet  thanks  to  diligent 
self-observation  and  decent  self-preservation, 
I  am  still  in  far  heartier  fettle  and  less  fagged 
than  I  was  by  July  in  the  infinitely  less  try- 
ing conditions  of  last  year.  Thi9  defies 
reason,  for  certainly  both  climate  and 
country  are  heart-breaking."  Here  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  Farrer  at  his  best,  triumphing 
by  his  indomitable  spirit;  climbing-  to  greater 
heights  than  the  Meku-ji.  Reginald  Farrer 
died  as  he  would  have  wished,  in  harness 
and  in  the  hour  of  his  success ;  and  now  that 
he  has  crossed  a  greater  divide  than  the 
Salween-Irrawaddy,  we  who  have  looked  on 
throughout  his  single-handed  struggle  in  the 
misty  mountains,  can  realise  that  though  we 
are  poorer  by  his  death  yet  are  we  the  richer 
by  his  inspiration. 


The  gardening  world,  as  well  as  botani- 
cal science,  suffers  an  irreparable  loss  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer.  He 
died  of  diphtheria  on  Oct.  16,  while  travel 
ling  on  the  frontier  range  between  Burma  and 
China,  nearly  due  east  frorn  Fort  Hertz.  His 
love  of  plants  was  hie  absorbing  passion,  and 
his  chief  joy  was  to  see  plants  growing  in  their 
wild  state.  For  years  dn  succession  he  used 
to  make  annual  journeys  to  the  European 
Alps;  then  in  1914-15  came  his  great  expedition 
with  Purdom  to  the  Kansu-Tibetan  border. 
Alfter  the  Armistice  he  started  off  again  on 
another  trip  to  the  East,  this  time  to  the  fron- 
tier range  where  he  met  his  death.  As  his 
companion  throughout  the  whole  of  1919,  I 
know  that  as  a  collector  and  a  traveller  he 
was  unique.  He  saw  his  goal  in  front  oi'  him, 
and  nothing  could  keep  him  from  attempting 
to  reach  it.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  so 
wholehearted,  and  he  considered  no  difficulties 
too  great  to  be  surmounted.  He  saw  every- 
thing for  himself,  and  colleotcd  everything 
himself.  He  was  indefatigabile.  He  has-  en- 
riched our  gardens  with  many  plants  of 
supreme  quaility,  some  of  which  have  been 
called  after  him,  and  will  aot  as  a  worthy 
memorial  to  his  name,  notably  Gentiana 
Farreri,  that  glory  of  its  race,  and  Primula 
Farreriana,  both  from  the  Kansm  expedition: 
Nomocharis  Farreri  and  Cremanthodium  Far- 
reri from  his  last  journey.  He  bad  a  supreme 
contempt  for  those  who  were  selfish  over  their 
plants.  His  one  aim  on  discovering  something 
which  he  considered  worthy  was  to  see  it  in 
every  garden  throughout  the  country.  He 
always  looked  upon  plants  as  human,  and  he 
invariably  brought  out  this  point  in  his  writ- 
ings; I  think  it.  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
writer  on  gardening  who  has  made  his  sub- 
ject live  before  our  eyes  as  he  has.  His  death 
i-  a  loss  which  cannot  be  realised  at  once.  II 
is  onlv  in   the  years  to  come  that  we  shall  be- 
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gin  to  understand  what  a  tremendous  influence 
his  never-flagging  spirit  had  on  the  horticul- 
tural world.  He  died  while  engaged  in  the  work 
he  loved  among  the  hills  and  flowers.  Hay  his 
memory  ever  remain  green  in  our  thouguu-. 
E.  H.  M.   Cox. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  G.  McGlashan. — For  a 
number  of  years  past  Mr.  G.  McGlashan  has 
had  charge  of  Viscount  de  Yesci's  gardens  and 
grounds  at  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland, 
which  he  is  leaving  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Gosford  Bouse,  East  Lothian,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss.  His  many  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  show  their  esteem  for 
him.  The  employees  on  the  estate  gave  him  a 
silver  cigarette  case  and  about  one  hundred  of 
liis  friends  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  chain 
and  pendant,  in  addition  to  a  morocco  leather 
purse,  -well  filled  with  Treasury  notes.  The 
presentation  of  the  chain  and  purse  was  made 
by  Mr.  James  Morton,  J.P. ,  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.    McWilliam,  steward   to  Miss  Staples. 

Flowers  for  Remembrance— During  Armistice 
week,  when  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  nation 
were  turned  to  remembrance  of  those  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty  during 
the  Great  War,  many  thousands  of  people  ex- 
pressed their  esteem  and  love  for  the  departed 
through  the  medium  of  flowers.  At  local  shrines 
throughout  the  country,  floral  tributes  of  affec 
lion  and  regard  were  abundant;  while  the 
national  shrine — the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall — was, 
and  still  is,  surrounded  by  an  extraordinary 
wealth  of  flowers,  of  which  it  has  been  estimated 
there  are  no  fewer  than  100.000  separate  em- 
blems. King  George  V..  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  notable  people,  placed 
tributes  at  the  base  of  the  Cenotaph,  and  among 
the  many  others  was  one  from  the  National 
Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  which  consis- 
ted of  a  design  4  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  wide,  com- 
posed of  yellow  and  crimson  Chrysanthemums, 
bordered  with  Laurel  leaves,  the  whole  repre- 
senting the  badge  of  the  Union.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  as  follows  :— "  To  the  memory  of  the 
one  hundred  and  five  members  of  the  National 
Union  of  Horticultural  Workers  who  died  for 
their  country.*' 

Viburnums  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  — The 
last  Viburnum  to  flower  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  is  the  American  species,  V.  Canbyi, 
which  produces  blooms  in  July,  two  months 
after  the  blooming  of  the  earliest  species.  V. 
alnifolium,  in  May.  Of  the  three  allied  East 
American  species,  characterised  by  their  blue 
fruits,  V.  Canbyi  is  the  handsomest,  V.  den- 
tatum  the  earliest,  with  V.  venosum  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  V.  Canbyi,  which  last 
species  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
V.  venosum.  V.  Canbyi  seeds  freely,  and  hence 
should  become  more  generally  cultivated  than 
is  now  the  case. 

Lancashire  Potato  Trials.— Farmers1  Bulletin 
No.  32,  published  by  the  County  Council  for  the 
County  Palatinate  of  Lancaster,  contains  a  use- 
ful summary  of  the  results  .if  trials  carried  out 
in  1918  and  1919  of  cropping  and  cooking  quality 
of  the  most  promising  of  wart  resistant  Potato*. 
As  reported  already  in  these  pages  Ally  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  yields.  Its  average  in 
1918  and  1919  was  12  tons  10^  cwt.  per  aore  as 
against  Kerr's  Pink,  12  tons,  Of  cwt.,  Great 
Scot,  11  tons  15i  cwt.,  and  Majestic  10  tons 
10J,  cwt.  A  point  of  some  importance  brought 
out  in  the  1919  trials  is  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  when  'blight  was  almost  non-existent,  in 
Lancashire,  Arran  Comrade  suffered  more  than 
any  other  of  the  varieties  under  trial.  The 
trials  aire  to  be  continued  and  extended  during 
the  coming  year. 

War  Memorial  at  the  Versailles  Horticultural 
College.—  On  Sunday.  October  31,  two 
large  marble  slabs,  commemorating  the  names  of 
125  Versailles  students  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war,  were  unveiled  in  the  hall  of  the  College, 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  Minister 
of   Agriculture    and   the   Minister    for    War    for 


France.  The  proportion  of  killed  among  past 
and  present  Versailles  students  was  sadly  large, 
representing  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  those 
who  joined  the  forces;  thus  the  Horticultural 
College  paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  war ! 

The  American  Iris  Society— The  first,  bulletin 
issued  by  this  Society  deals  with  "The 
Culture  of  Irises  in  the  United  States."  and 
comprises  a  number  of  short  articles  contri- 
buted by  experts  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Stur- 
tevant,  the  secretary  of  the  Society.  In  the 
introduction  the  beginner  in  Iris-growing  is 
advised  as  to  the  choice  of  varieties  in  the 
several  .sections — from  the  earliest  dwarf 
pumila  hybrids  to  the  late-flowering  hybrids. 
In  his  article  on  "  Iris  Culture  for  the  Moun- 
tains and  Plain  Regions,"  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews 
refers  to  Iris  missouriensis,  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Apogon  group,  which  ranges 
eastwards  and  northwards  from  Colorado, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  8,500  feet  and  occurring 
in  deep  blue,  pure  white,  as  well  as  lavender 
blue  forms.  The  series  of  brief  articles  bearing 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  several  groups  should 
be  welcomed  by  the  members,  and  should  serve 
to  attract  many  new  adherents  to  the  '  cult  of 
this  genus  of  flowers. 

Autumn  Flowers  in  Galloway.  —  From 
Monreith,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes: — Notes 
on  the  gardens  of  one's  friends,  such  as  that  by 
Mr.  Elwes,  on  page  236,  are  refreshing.  I  wish 
we  had  more  of  them.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Colesborne  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  Gallo- 
way that  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare 
results  of  a  ibenign  autumn  in  the  two  districts. 
We  have  not  yet  (13th  November)  had  a  single 
degree  of  frost,  and  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
blossom  on  shrubs  and  herbs.  I  jotted  down 
the  following  this  morning  among  the  less  com- 
mon species.  Shrubs: — Rhododendron  noble- 
anum,  Desfontainea  spinosa  (second  bloom), 
Eucryphia  cordifolia,  Mutisia  decurrens  (M. 
ilicifolia  finished  last  week),  Escallonia  philli- 
piana,  E.  exoniensis  and  E.  macrantha,  Fatsia 
japonica,  Rosa  bracteata,  Berberidopsis  corallina, 
alyrtus  communis,  Abutilon  megapotamicum, 
Lardizabala  biternata  (these  last  five  are  on 
walls),  Cornus  paucinervis,  Cistus  recognitus, 
C.  corbariensis,  etc.,  Veronica  parviflora  and 
V.  anomala  Senecio  Huntii  and  S.  Grayi  (sec- 
ond bloom),  Hypericum  Hookerianum,  H.  patu- 
lum,  H.  trirlorum  and  H.  moserianum  Myrtus 
communis,  Clematis  lanata,  and  Hydrangea 
hortensis.  Herbs: — Achillea  Aegyptiaoai,  Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus,  Sca'biosa  caucasica,  Con- 
volvulus Cneorum,  Geum  Borisii,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna,  Senecio  puleher,  Aconitum  Vilmo- 
rinianurn,  Primula  helodoxa,  Polygonum  vacci- 
nifolium,  Lavatera  Olbia.  Alstromeria  pul- 
chella  (psittacina),  Rudbeckia  maxima,  Myoso- 
tis  dissitiflora,  Tropaeolum  tuberosum.  Prun- 
ella grandiflora,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and 
Cheiranthus  liniiblius. 

Chrysanthemum  Congress  in  Paris— The 
annual  Congress  of  French  Chrysanthemum 
Growers  was  held  at  Paris  in  the  offices  of  the 
French  National  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  27,  under  the  presidency  of  Monsieur 
Viger,  assisted  by  M.  Mommeja,  the  President 
of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Inter- 
esting papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  Pieplu, 
Durand,  and  Buisson-Metra,  on  the  subjects  of 
the  dates  for  disbudding,  pinching,  and  the 
taking  of  cuttings,  for  the  principal  varieties. 
Monsieur  Mommeja  urged  that,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  present  dearth  of  new  varieties,  every 
possible  method  should  be  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  raisers.  As  a  remedy  for  insect 
pests,  spraying  with  Capsicum  was  suggested, 
and  M.  Decault  recommended  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  proportion  of  2  grammes  to  a 
litre  of  water  in  the  soil,  and  half  a  gramme  per 
litre  on  the  leaves.  M.  Chifflot  described  the 
damage  caused  among  plants  by  Septoria,  and 
the  appearance  in  Britanny  of  a  new  insect, 
which  is  destroyed  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  in  the  proportion 
of  five  or  six  grammes  to  a  litre  of  water. 
Some  of  the  members  visited  M.  Mommeja's 
most  interesting  museum,  which  contains  solely 
objects  relating  to  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the 
Dart  it  plays  in  science,  literature,  and  art. 


Cattle  Food  from  Seaweed. — Owing  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  feeding  stuffs,  brought  about 
through  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  the  Danes 
have  utilised  certain  seaweeds  for  cattle 
food.  The  chief  plant  employed  is  the  Sea 
Wrack,  Fucus  vesiculosus.  This  plant  is 
abundant  all  over  the  world  and  according  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  when 
certain  mineral  substances  which  spoil  the  taste 
are  removed  it  makes  palatable  food  for  cattle. 
The  plant  is  thoroughly  washed  to  get  rid  of 
the  salt,  then  it  is  treated  with  steam,  pre- 
ferably under  rather  high  pressure,  which  causes 
the  cells  to  burst  and  allows  the  protoplasm  to 
come  out.  This  mass  is  placed  under  high 
pressure  and  formed  into  cakes,  which  are  dried 
in  a  vacuum  and  ground  into  a  coarse  powder. 
The  juice  of  the  mass  is  boiled  in  a  vacuum  to 
a  high  grade  of  concentration  which  causes  the 
salts  to  crystallise,  and  they  are  separated  from 
the  juice  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  separator. 
The  juice  is  then  mixed  with  the  powder,  and 
the  mixture  is  pressed  into  pieces  of  suitable 
size.  The  analysis  of  the  food  is  as  follows:— 
Water,  5  per  cent. ;  protein,  13.12  per  cent. ;  fat, 
1.07  per  cent.  \,  digestible  carbonic  hydrate,  66.76 
per  cent.  ;  cellulose.  9  per  cent.  ;  mineral  salts, 
5.03  per  cent  The  analysis  would  seem  to  show 
this  food  to  be  nourishing,  and  cattle  eat  it 
willingly.      It   may   be  mixed  with  oil  cakes. 

Appointment  for  the  Ensuing  Week- 
Thursday,  November  25 :— Royal  Botanic 
Society's  meeting. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventy-five  Years 
Ago. — Chandler's  Nursery,  Vauxhall. — The 
Chrysanthemums  at  this  establishment  are  now 
m  full  bloom;  end  those  who  wish  to  increase 
their  collections,  or  see  these  handsome  flowers 
in  perfection,  should  take  any  opportunity, 
during  their  continuance  in  flower,  of  inspecting 
them.  The  progress  towards  perfection  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  slow,  yet  every  season  one 
or  two  varieties  are  fdded,  which  either,  in 
qualitv  or  colour,  bring  it  nearer  to  perfection. 
Among  the  new  sorts  there  appear  to  be  no  new 
varieties  to  interfere  with  the  old  favourites  in 
the  class  of  white  flowers  ;  Surprise,  Vesta  and 
Luciium  still  take  precedence,  followed  by  Vic- 
tory and  Defiance.  Those  having  a  blush  tinge 
have  received  a  good  addition  in  a  flower  named 
Madame  Hardy,  a  full  flower,  having  broad 
petals ;  Celestial,  Queen,  and  Princess  Marie  are 
three  well-known  favourites  in  this  class. 
Letitia  Buonaparte  is  also  a  showy  variety ;  and 
a  new  specimen  named  Emily  Lebois,  a  pinky 
lilac,  promises  well.  The  gay  and  very  pretty 
little  flower,  De  Criqui,  deserves  notice ;  and 
Queen  Victoria,  lilac,  proves  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  its  class.  Louis-Phillippe,  Malvina,  and 
Campestroni,  are  three  fine  specimens  in  the 
purple  class;  Sappho,  a  reddish  brown,  and 
Isolice,  a  rosy  brown,  are  two.  flowers  distinct 
in  colour,  full,  and  very  pretty ;  Annie  Jane  is 
also  distinct  and  good.  Napoleon,  a  purplish 
brown,  is  too  quilled.  Queen  of  the  Yellows, 
Annie  Saltier,  a  bright  sulphur,  and  Adventure 
maintain  a  prominent  situation  among  the 
yellows.  Marshal  Soult  and  David  are  also  both 
good  specimens  in  the  same  class.  Queen  of  the 
Gipsies,  orange  and  brown,  proves  to  be  a  good 
and  distinct  variety,  and  a  new  flower  named 
Orlando,  a  large  incurved  buff,  promises  to 
make  a  good  addition  to  this  class.  Striatum, 
having  a  white  ground  with  very  narrow  stripes, 
was  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  flower. 
Those  we  have  noticed  are  among  the  newest 
and  most  prominent  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
shown  at  this  estaJblishnient ;  a  large  house  is 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  their  gay  flowers, 
and  a  fine  effect,  is  produced  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  displayed,  one  row  rising  above 
another,  forming  a  gaudy  bank.  The  Camellias 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  promise  a  fine 
show  in  due  season,  dnrii.  Chron.,  November 
22.   1845. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  Practical  Book  of 
Outdoor  Itose  Growing  (a  garden  edition  and 
edition-de-luxe).  By  George  C.  Thomas,  Jnr. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincourt  Go.  Price  of 
the    garden    edition,    12s.    6d.    net. 
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NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


The  Walnut  in  France. 

The  culture  of  the  Walnut  in  France  is  an 
important  one,  and  in  some  districts  is  the 
principal  horticultural  crop.  It  has  hitherto  been 
difficult  to  obtain  much  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  culture,  and  still  more  to  find 
any  details  as  to  the  varieties  grown. 

A  small  book  by  M.  E.  Huard  du  Plessis  was 
published  in  1867,  but  very  little  information  as 
to  varieties  was  given.  The  present  work  by  M. 
Lesourd*  therefore  fills  a  gap,  and  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  information  as  to 
tire  Walnut  and  its  culture  in  France.  Hnw 
important,  this  is  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
total  value  of  the  crop  was  estimated  at  over 
22  million  francs  in  the  year  1913,  and  in  1911 
it   exceeded  28  million  francs. 

The  author  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
Walnut  botanical ly j  and  describes  in  detail  the 
fruits  of  some  21  varieties.  No  description  of 
the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  the  tree  is  given, 
except  the  early  or  late  flowering  habits — but 
the  nuts  are  fully  detailed  and  figures  of  many 
are  given. 

It  is  notable  that  many  of  the  varieties  are 
of  extremely  local  range,  and  will  not  thrive 
except  under  specially  favourable  conditions;  it 
would  therefore  be  useless  to  attempt  to  intro- 
duce most  of  the  varieties  from  the  Midi  or  the 
South  into  this  country.  Full  instructions  are 
given  on  the  climate  and  soil  necessary,  and 
also  the  manures  which  are  apparently  very 
needful  to  produce  the  finest  fruits. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  the  extraction  of  oil; 
drying  and  use  of  the  wood,  etc. 

The  book  is  a  small  octavo,  and  is  printed  on 
poor  paper  and  unbound.  It  Is  so  far  as  we 
know  the  only  French  work  giving  so  much 
information  on  the  Walnut,  and  will  therefore 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject. 


WANTED:   A  HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKSELLER. 


To  advertise  one's  requirements  is  always  a 
last  extremity,  it  causes  a  flutter  among  the 
knowing  ones  in  the  trade;  raises  the  price 
and  helps  to  keep  it  up.  1  have  just  done  as 
I  have  done  many  times  before,  sent  a  list  of 
desiderata  to  a  Continental  book  dealer  for  some 
volumes  I  fancy  I  want.  Of  course,  in  due 
time,  after  keeping  me  on  tenterhooks  and 
utterly  exhausting  my  temper  and  patience,  a 
report  of  two  of  the  very  things  I  least  require, 
and  the  least  valuable,  will  filter  through,  and 
if  I  am  prompt  they  may  ultimately  find  a 
place  on  my  already  overcrowded  shelves.  But 
those  bibliographical  treasures  seriously  and 
urgently  required  that  have  been  diligently 
sought  for  twenty  years  or  more  will,  il 
is  safe  to  say,   not  be  among  them. 

How  could  the  starting  of  such  an  establish 
meut  by  an  energetic  man  having  a  real  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  literature  help  us?  If 
the  goods  are  seance  he  would  be  only  another 
competitor  in  the  field.  He  would  have  to 
find  a  suitable  place,  pay  rent  and  taxes,  get 
an  attractive  and  saleable  stock  together,  and 
advertise  to  make  himself  and  his  shop  known 
to  the  class  of  buyer  to  whom  he  would  appeal. 

And    when    all    that    were    accomplished,    in- 
stead    of    being    able     to     maintain    a     nicely 


I  can  quite  sympathise  with  A  Booh  Collector 
for  I,  too.  have  suffered.  But  I  wonder  if  lie 
sides  being  a  book  collector  he  is  also  a  busi- 
ness man? 

We  have  Quaritch,  Dulau,  Wesley  and 
Wheldon,  each  of  whom  has  a  department 
specially  devoted  to  horticultural  and  botani- 
cal books,  besides  several  others  who  have 
taken  up  this  kind  of  bookselling,  and  surely 
they  leave  no  room  in  the  trade  for  a  rival 
who  should  devote  himself  wholly  and  solely  to 
satisfying  the  wants  of  your  correspondent  and 
others    like-minded. 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  article  is  optimis- 
tic and  prophetic.  He  hopes  to  live  long 
enough  to  meet  his  ideal,  and  promises  good 
fortune  to  such  a  one;  and  his  own  custom, 
which  is  not  to  be  despised.  His  hope  will, 
I  fear,   never  be  realised. 

It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  should,  in  the  event 
of  misfortune  befalling  me,  like  to  open  such 
%  business.  At  present  my  occupation  is  more 
certain  and  unquestionably  more  lucrative,  al- 
though the  other  might  be  more  to  my  taste. 
It  is  many  yeans  since  I  started  book  collect- 
ing; it.  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-five,  and  I 
do  know  from  bitter  experience  how  disappoint- 
ing it  is  to  wait  year  after  year  for  some  old 
book,  to  see  it  mentioned  in  a  catalogue,  write 
off  for  it  at  once,  and  get  the  reply— "Sold." 

How  much  nicer  it  would  be  if  one  could 
take  a  walk  down  the  Strand,  Oxford  Street 
or  elsewhere  and  simply  go  to  the  bookseller 
specialist  for  what  one  has  sought  for  many 
years  in  vain,  see  him  go  straight  to  a  shelf 
and  take  it  down,  so  that  on  paying  the  pure 
the  happy  collector  could  walk  away  with  his 
prize!  Alas!  that  in  the  ordinary  nature  of 
things  is  a  dream— it  would  rob  collecting  id' 
half  its  joy  and  certainly  of  many  surprises. 

*Lp  Holier,  by  F  Usmirtl.  RiMiothi>qne  (hi  Oultivn- 
*eur. 


THE  LILY  PONDS  AT  WISLEY. 

The  series  of  pools  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery 
at  Wisley  constitute  one  of  the  prettiest  features 
in  the  gardens  at  all  seasons,  and  they  appro- 
priately divide  the  rock  garden  itself  from  the 
wuod  adjoining.  Lying  in  a  snug,  warm  spot, 
the  various  subjects,  planted  both  in  the  water 
and  on  the  banks,  thrive  amazingly  well,  and 
Gunneras  in  particular  attain  magnificent  pro- 
portions. 

The  pools  are  planted  mainly  with  N'ymphaeas 
and  Ajxinogeton  distachyon,  which  is  seen  in  full 
flower  in  the  one  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  in  Fig.  114.  The  Water  Lilies  pro- 
vide a  glorious  feature  throughout  the  summer, 
and  the  large  white  Nymphaea  Gladstoniana  was 
flowering  well  in  mid-October  this  year.  On  an 
island  in  one  of  the  ponds  are  three  fine  trees — 
Salix  regalis.  S.  balbylonica  and  Alnus  glutinosa 
var.  aspleni folia.  The  banks  of  the  ponds  and 
margins  uf  the  little  streams  connecting  them 
are  planted  with  Iris  siberica  and  I.  Kaempferi, 
which  in  their  season  transform  this  part  of  the 
garden  into  a  floral  fairyland.  Quite  near  the 
water  clumps  of  Caltha  palustris  and  the  larger 
flowered  C.  polypetala  contribute  to  the  floral 
beauty  in  their  seasons,  and  there  are  numerous 
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FIGi      114. — APONOGETON    DISTACHYON    IN     ONE  OF     THE   LILY    PONDS    AT    WISLEY. 


selected  stock  of  rarities  to  suit  the  wants  of 
all  kinds  of  buyers  just  whenever  they  choose 
to  walk  in  and  pick  up  what  they  wanted, 
some  American  dealer  would  swoop  down  and 
clear  out  the  whole  available  stock  in  ten 
minutes  at  prices  which  the  suggested  caterer 
for  A  Bool:  t 'ollector  and  others  of  that  ilk 
could  never  dream  of  refusing,  and  we  should 
all  be  left  in  precisely  that  position  best  des- 
cribed in  the  command  of  my  old  drill  instruc- 
tor,  "  As  you  were."     C.  Harman  Payne. 


I  was  interested  in  A  Bool-  Collector's  regret 
at  not  being  aide  to  secure  copies  of  certain 
gardening  books  be  was  anxious  to  possess. 
He  did  not  say  what  periodical  he  advertised 
in,  but  as  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  the  lead- 
ing horticultural  weekly  paper  and  read  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
it  was  in  this  he  made  his  wants  known,  as  so 
many  would  be  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  their 
library  now  that  the  cosl  of  living  is  so  high. 
Has  '  .-1  Booh  Colin-tor  tried  Messrs. 
\V.  and  (!.  Foyle.  121125.  Charing  Gross  Road, 
S.W. .  win.  catalogue  a  great  variety  of  garden- 
ing books,  including  some  of  (hose  mentioned? 
./.  Mayne. 


other  plants  of  a  water-loving  rature.  A  little 
rustic  bridge,  which  gives  approach  to  the 
rockery,  is  covered  with  Wistaria  mnltijuga,  that 
flowers  freely  in  early  summer,  but  the  most  per- 
sistent flower  e?  is  the  Aponogeton  referred  to,  for 
i-  brightens  the  water  with  its  fragrant  blossoms 
every  season  from  spring  until  late  autumn. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  a  pest  in  its  native 
country  owing  to  its  dense  growth  choking  the 
streams.  Although  it  grows  and  seeds  freely  at 
Wisley,  it  is  not  so  vigorous  as  in  some  other 
places,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  presence  of  lime  in 
the  water  of  the  Wisley  ponds.  The  largest  clump 
of  Gunnera.  manieata.  tonus  a  most  imposing 
group,  and  beside  it  is  another  of  the  slightly 
smaller  species,  G.  scahra,  which  has  more 
deeply  cut  leaves  These  plants  are  not  perfectly 
hardy  and  ere  given  a  little  protection  fi-om 
frost'  in  winter  and  cold  winds  in  spring.  The 
smallest  species.  G.  magellanica.  might  well  be 
passed  unnoticed  as  the  leaves  are  barely  1J 
inch  across  and  close  to  the  ground.  Other 
fine  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds  are  Arun- 
dinaria  nitida  and  clumps  of  Osmunda  regalis, 
while  amongst  the  numerous  flowers  which  thrive 

mii    the    banks   ale    Orchis    l.itifolia    and    hosts    ••! 

hardy  Primulas,  including  IV  japonica  .!.  K. 
Sims 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

Ill    T.   W.    Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.    R.    Lysaoht,  Esq., 
Castleforrt,    Chepstow. 

Seedlings Houses   containing   small   seedlings 

of  Cattleya  and  allied  genera  should  be  kept 
warm  and  moist  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
nut  receive  a  check  to  growth.  An  average 
temperature  of  65°  should  be  maintained,  and 
the  plants  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  light 
available;  therefore,  if  the  roof-glass  is  dirty  it 
should  be  washed  both  inside  and  out.  Keep  a 
close  watch  for  thrips,  and  if  found  to  be  present 
\aporise  the  house  on  two  nights  in  succession. 
If  allowed  to  remain  even  for  a  short  time  these 
pests  will  do  irreparable  damage.  If  any  of  the 
Cattleya  family  or  Cypripediun.s  need  repotting 
the  work  should  be  done  forthwith.  Continue  to 
prick  off  seedlings  into  store  pots  as  they  become 
ready  for  transference.  Seeds  may  still  be  sown, 
retaining  a  small  quantity  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen,  in  case  of  failure. 

Sobralia. — These     Orchids    are     rooting     and 
growing  freely,  and  require   copious   supplies  of 


supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  foliage 
frequently  becomes  covered  with  a  black,  sooty 
deposit,  and,  now  that  the  syringe  cannot  be 
used  freely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
clean  by  sponging.  Camellias  are  not  so  popu- 
lar as  they  used  to  be,  but  in  recent  years  many 
fine,  single  varieties  have  been  raised,  with  the 
result  that  Camellias  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
popularity.  Although  of  little  use  for  furnish- 
ing out  blooms,  there  are  few  better  subjects 
lor  permanently  furnishing  beds  in  large  con- 
servatories. 

Oranges. — These  plants  are  very  subject  to 
attacks  of  mealy  bug  and  scale  insects;  during 
the  summer  the  former  pest  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  vigorous  syringings.  Scale  insects 
are  not  so  easily  destroyed,  but  much  may  be 
done  towards  keeping  the  plants  clean  by 
spraying  t.hern  frequently  with  nearly  boiling 
water.  An  emulsion  of  paraffin  and  soft  soap 
is  an  excellent  specific  for  scale;  in  syringing 
the  plants  with  this  insecticide,  place  them  on 
their  side,  to  prevent  the  liquid  soaking  into 
the  soil  in  the  pots.  If  the  Camellias  are 
planted  out  in  beds,  old  sacking  should  be 
spread  underneath  them  to  catch  the  liquid 
that  drips  from  the  foliage.  Use  a  syringe 
with  a  fine  spray,  as  its  use  results  in  a  saving 
of  material  and  minimises  the  danger  of  the 
spray  fluid  running  into  the    soil. 


Fig.    115. — large    bur   on    a  weeping  ash  (see  p.  251). 


water.  If  the  plants  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard  will  be  beneficial. 
When  the  yoang  growths  are  well  advanced,  cut 
out  the  f  hoots  that  produced  flowers  this 
summer,  severing  them  at  the  base.  This  will 
allow  the  sunlight  and  air  to  reach  the  new 
growths  freely.  If  needed,  the.  young  shoots 
may  be  tied  out,  to  give  each  ample  room  for 
development.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  light  posi- 
tion in  the  Cattleya  house  or  intermediate 
house.  Plants  that  have  become  root-bound 
should  be  transferred  to  a  receptacle  two  sizes 
larger,  filled  with  a  rooting  medium  consisting 
chiefly  of  good,  fibrous  loam  and  crushed  crocks. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  John  Coutts,  Foreman,  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
Kew. 
Camellia. — Where  the  flower  buds  have  set 
very  freely,  they  should  be  thinned,  for,  when 
too  many  remain,  the  majority  of  them  usually 
drop  off.  Another  fertile  source  of  bud- 
dropping  is  drought  at  the  roots ;  care  should 
therefore  ba  taken  to  see  that  lnrpje  specimens, 
whether    planted    nut    or   in    pots,    have    ample 


THE  FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    Sidney     Lego,     Gardener     to    the     Dowager     Ladi 
Nunburnholme.    Warier  Priory.   Yorkshire. 

Tamarix. — The  different  species  of  this  hardy 
shrub  are  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  Light, 
sandy  soil  insures  their  success  almost  anywhere. 
Grouped  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  in  wind- 
swept places  they  are  very  effective.  Planting 
may  be  done  now,  and  the  stems  cut  down  to 
within  six  inches  of  their  base  the  first  season. 
Tamarix  tetranda,  T.  gallica,  and  T.  hispida 
aestivalis  will  provide  a  succession  of  bloom,  the 
last-mentioned  being  the  finest. 

The  Shrubbery  Border.— The  general  kinds  of 
bedding  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  not. 
collectively,  suitable  for  fringing  natural 
phniHV»ep*ies,  and  over-planti?"  is  rloti-imnntal  to 
the  desire  to  attain  fine  results.  First  give  con- 
sideration to  such  subjects  as  Acanthus,  Hemero- 
calhs,  hardy  Ferns,  Saxifraga,  Hypericum,  Iberis, 
Polygonatum  officinale  (Solomon's  Seal),  Aster. 
Foxglove.  Gvnoriurn,  Fuchsin.  LaveT,.d'«\  pnd 
varieties  of  Clematis,  Honeysuckle  and  Hedera  ; 
these  to  a  great  extent,  struggle  for  supremacy 
with  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  Conifers.  Simple 
groups  of  one  species  are  desirable,  and  should  he 


planted  with  due  regard  to  aspect  and  the  kind 
of  shrub  growing  in  proximity.  If  space  permits, 
hardy  Ferns  and  Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily) 
associate  well ;  whilst  Cynerium  (Pampas  Grass) 
stands  out  in  relief  from  a.  wide  encircling  mass 
uf  broad-leaved  Saxifraga.  .Berberis  WUsonac 
will  gracefully  overhang  a  closely  planted  bed  of 
common  Thyme,  and  bold  groups  of  Fuchsia, 
corallina  make  striking  contrast  against  Cupressus 
maicrocarpa  lutea.  Interesting  relief  is  obtained 
by  employing  dwarf  flowering  plants  -beneath 
trees  giving  light  shade ;  for  this  purpose, 
Asperula  odorata  and  Saxifraga  irmibrosa  (London 
Pride)  should  be  included.  Polygonum  baldschu- 
anicum  makes  a  pretty  pioture  growing  through 
an  evergreen  tree,  and  also  on  old  stumps, 
although  the  latter  are  probably  best  reserved 
for  Clema-tis  and  Honeysuckle.  The  natural 
form  of  specimen  Conifers  growing  on  the  extreme 
margin  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  en- 
croachment by  other  subjects  prevented. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    T.   Pateman,    Gardener   to    O.    A.    Cain,    Esq.,   J. P., 
The    Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Scale  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. — Fruit  trees  on 
walls  that  have  become  infested  with  scale  in- 
sects should  be  cleansed  of  the  pests  before  the 
work  of  tying  or  nailing  the  young  shoots  is 
proceeded  with.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
the  trees  will  soon  become  unhealthy,  and,  more- 
over, the  fruit  will  be  liable  to  attack.  Mussel 
scale  on  Apples,  and  white  scale  on  Pears,  may 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  caustic  alkali, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  horticultural 
sundriesmen.  In  bad  cases,  it  will  advisable  to 
loosen  the  ties  to  permit  of  cleaning 
the  shoots  thoroughly,  and,  if  time 
permits,  the  bark  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  petro- 
leum a  day  or  so  after  the  trees  have  been 
sprayed  with  the  alkali  wash.  The  soap  and 
petroleum  mixture  is  made  by  adding  three 
pounds  of  soft  soap  and  two  obits  of  petroleum 
to  fifty  gallons  of  hot  water.  This  specific  should 
be  kept  well  stirred  when  it  is  being  used. 

Nailing  or  Tying.— It  is  most  desirable  to 
undertake  the  nailing  and  tying  of  shoots  of  most 
fruit  trees  before  the  winter  is  far  advanced, 
therefore,  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  all 
fine  days  to  get  this  work  well  in  hand.  Apart 
from  the  greater  comfort  to  the  operator,  the 
work  is  done  in  much  less  time  in  genial 
weather.  As  the  work  of  nailing  proceeds,  re- 
move any  ties  that  have  become  tight  through 
the  swelling  of  the  bark,  also  all  nails  that  are 
likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  bark.  On  wet, 
cold  soils,  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  board  or 
plank  on  the  border  to  prevent  the  surface 
from  being  trodden  hard. 

Basic  Slag. — This  fertiliser  is  excellent  for 
fruit  trees  and  especially  those  growing  in 
heavy  soils.  Basic  slag  is  a  cheap  source  of 
phosphate.  It  is  slow  In  action,  and  should 
be  applied  during  the  next  few  weeks,  at  the 
rate  of  six  ozs.  to  the  square  yard.  For  orchard 
trees  it  may  be  spread  evenly  over  the  entire 
surface,  but  for  individual  bush  trees  it  is  best 
spread  over  the  area  of  the  roots  generally,  so  far 
as   the    branches    extend. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spender  Ci.aT, 
M.P.,  Ford  Manor,  Linerfleld.  Surrey. 
Pruning. — If  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  were 
well  disbudded  in  the  spring,  carefullv  pinched, 
and  all  superfluous  shoots  removed  immedi- 
ately after  the  crop  was  gathered,  they  will  re- 
quire little  or  no  pruning  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  shortening  shoots  to  triple  buds, 
whilst  others  may  require  hard  pruning  to  en- 
sure the  development  of  young  growths  for 
another  year.  The  leaders,  too,  in  the  case  of 
pvpamidi  may  reouire  shortening,  which  should 
always  be  to  where  there  are  triple  buds,  but 
weak  side  shoots,  with  only  two  ~ood  buds,  one 
at  the  point  the  other  at  the  base,  should  be 
left  intact  until  the  crop  is  set  and  the  young 
growths  pushing  freelv.  Those  who  lack  con- 
fidence  will   act  wisely     in    deferring    pruning 
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until  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  position 
of  the  wood  buds,  as  a  growth  bud  should  always 
be  left  at  the  point  of  each  shoot. 

Later  Trees.— If  potting  has  been  neglected,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  complete  arrears  of  this  work, 
although  earlier  potting  allows  the  roots  more 
time  to  become  re-established  in  the  fresh  com- 
post. Maiden  trees  may  also  be  lifted,  potted, 
and  afterwards  plunged  in  open  borders;  the 
best  place  at  this  late  season  is  the  lightest  and 
most  airy  part  of  the  orchard  house.  Figs 
should  be  stored  where  tliey  can  be  kept  dry 
and  safe  from  frost;  in  fact,  all  pot  trees  are 
best  kept  indoors  after  this  date. 

Pot  Strawberries.— Storing  the  plants  for 
winter  constitutes  the  most  important  work 
amongst  pot  Strawberries  just  now.  Although 
the  crowns  have  ripened  well,  some  growers  may 
feel  inclined  to  delay  the  operation  of  plunging 
the  pots  until  this  'fine  autumn  weather  gives 
way  to  decided  winter.  This  work,  nevertheless, 
must  be  done,  and  provided  the  open  block 
system  in  temporary  pits  is  adopted,  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  now  and  the  plants  still  have 
full  exposure  to  the  weather.  Single  boards, 
placed  on  edge  back  and  front  to  hold  the 
plunging  material,  with  short  stakes  driven  in 
to  keep  them  in  position,  will  hold  the 
plunging  material  in  position.  The  stakes 
should  be  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
boards  to  serve  a  second  purpose,  as  the  laths 
for  carrying  the  protecting  cover  may  be  nailed 
to  them  when  severe  weather  sets  in.  If  the 
winter  proves  very  wet,  the  plants  will  take  no 
harm,  but  when  the  pots  are  piled  up  on  their 
sides,  some  of  the  soil  in  due  course  becomes  dry 
and  sinks  away  from  the  sides,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  the  roots  get  dried  up  and  perish. 
Pot  Strawberries,  like  pot  Peaches,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,    near  Cardiff. 

Seakale  Crowns  which  were  potted  and  ex- 
posed to  the  recent  frosts  may  be  placed  in  the 
Mushroom  house.  The  foliage  of  plants  in  the 
open  beds  has  died  completely,  and  a  good  supply 
of  crowns  should  be  lifted.  After  trimming  off 
the  small  roots  or  thongs,  plunge  them  in 
ashes  in  an  open  situation,  leaving  the  tops  of 
the  crowns  exposed.  The  supply  to  providle  for 
sucoessional  forcing  batohes  may  be  drawn 
from  these  as  required.  From  the  side  thongs 
prepare  sufficient  sets  to  make  the  new  beds  re- 
quired in  the  spring.  Select  straight  pieces 
about  six  inches  in  length,  making  the  out  across 
the  top  level,  and  at  the  base  in  a  slanting 
direction  that  top  and  bottom  may  easily  be 
determined.  Tie  them  in  bundles  of  twenty- 
tive  and  plunge  in  ashes  as  advised  for  the 
crowns,  until  required. 

Horse-Radish. — To  obtain  the  best  results  with 
Horse-Radish  the  roots  should  be  replanted  each 
year,  and  provided  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  the  work  should  be  undertaken  forth- 
with. Where  Horse-Radish  is  grown,  on  raised 
beds,  lift  the  whole  crop,  selecting  all  roots  fit 
for  use,  for  storing  in  ashes  in  an  open  position. 
Sets  for  replanting  should  be  also  selected  at 
the  same  time ;  these  should  be  prepared  from 
straight  pieces  of  roots  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long.'  In  making  new  beds  mark  out  a  space 
three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and,  after  digging 
and  manuring  the  land,  throw  the  soil  fron,  the 
sides  to  form  beds  nine  inohes  above  the  ground 
level.  At  one  foot  apart  all  around  the  bed, 
place  the  sets  with  the  crown  end  flush  with 
the  edge  and  the  roots  pointing  towards  the 
centre,  covering  them  with  four  inches  of  soil. 
In  addition  one  or  two  rows  may  be  grown 
above  on  the  same  bed,  in  which  case  allow  a 
space  of  nine  inohes  between  each  tier.  If  pre- 
ferred to  grow  this  crop  on  the  flat,  the 
ground  should  be  double-dug  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  decayed  manure  incorporated  in  the 
bottom  spit.  Plant  by  inserting  the  set  in  a 
bole  made  with  a  dibber — the  crown  to  be  two 
inches  under  the  surface,  using  fine  soil  to  fill 
around  it.  By  this  method^  the  roots  usually 
reach  a  suitable  size  for  use  Tn  two  years. 


SMILAX    MEGALANTHA. 

Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt  in 
Szechuen,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Faber  on  Mt.  Omei, 
and  Prof.  Augustine  Henry  in  Yunnan,  gave  us 
some  indication  c  f  the  character  of  this  distinct 
Smilax.  For  its  introduction  to  our  gardens  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  describes 
it  as  a  common  climber  in  thickets  up  to  2,000 
metres  in  Western  Hupeh  and  Western  Szechueu. 
The  illustration  (Fig  116)  was  prepared  from 
part  of  a  plant  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Wilson  [No.  661)  in  1908. 

Smilax  megalinUia  :'s  a  robust  evergreen 
climber,  sending  up  shoot.5  annually  from  the 
base  15  to  20  feet  in  length,  readily  growing 
ever  bushes  or  fastening  on  to  trees  with  its 
tendrils.     The  stems,  as  seen  ill  the  illustration,- 


ones  on  the  Beech.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
anything  similar  to  the  huge  bur  which  grows 
from  the  roots  of  a  weeping  Ash  in  the  gardens 
of  Mrs.  Spence,  East  Aeton  House,  East  Acton, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  H.  Knightley,  the  gardener, 
informs  me  that  twenty  years  ago  the  bur  was 
only  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket,  but  is  now 
enlarging  rapidly.  A  root  had  been  barked  in 
two  places,  possibly  by  the  mowing  machine, 
and  the  wounds  are  still  evident  about  the 
centre  of  the  bur.  Around  the  middle  the  bur 
measures  7  it.  9  in.,  and  from  the  tree  trunk 
to  the  grass  4  ft.  11  in.  Now  the  bur  is 
increasing  in  thickness,  and  all  around  the 
margins,  so  that  it  clasps  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  is  spreading  at  the  sides,  covering  up 
all  the  exposed  roots,  and  digging  its  way  into 
the  ground  in  front  of  it,  elevating  the  grass 
of  the  lawn.  The  tree  itself  is  perfectly 
healtry,  about    45  ft.    to  50  ft.    high,    and   still 
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Fig.  116.— smilax  meualantha  ;  showing  leaves,  tendrils  and  spines   (much  reduced). 


are  abundantly  armed  with  large  thorns  or 
spines.  The  leaves  vary  very  considerably  ill 
size,  the  largest  being  7  inches  long  and  5i 
inches  wide,  leathery  in  texture,  dark  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  describEd  as  greenish  and  the  fruits 
as  coral  red.  Among  the  hardy  Smilaxes  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinct  and  ornamental, 
being  quite  sub-tropical  in  character  with  its 
luxuriant  growth  and  leafage.     A.   O. 

LARGE  BUR  ON  A  WEEPING  ASH. 

Curious  burs  are  of  frequent  ocourrence  upon 
the  English  and  other  Elms,  as  well  as  burs 
of    more   evident  origin    on   Limes,    and    small 


increasing  in  height  and  width  by  an  annual 
inorenient  of  branches.  These  latter,  by  ex- 
cluding the  light,  cause  the  older  branches 
beneath  to  die  gradually.  The  trunk  has  a 
girth  of  8  ft  at  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  the  tree 
is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  in  1817  wheii 
the  house  was  built.  The  front  of  the  house 
is  oovered  with  a  large  Wistaria,  one  of  th  • 
earliest  introduced.  Not  far  from  the  Ash  is  a 
very  neat  standard  of  Hawthorn.  which 
originated  as  a  self-sown  seedling  en  the  centre 
of  a  large  xree  stump,  a  Conifer.  The  roots 
of  this  Hawthorn  would  appear  to  have  found 
their  way  to  the  soil  beneath,  for  the  tree  stands 
firmly.     7.   F. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

Letters  for  publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,     London.        Commvni  cations    should    be 

"BITTEN     ON     ONE   SIDE    ONLY     OF     THE     PAPER,     Sent     O.S 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,    but    kept    as   a   guarantee   of  good   faith. 


AUTUMN   CLIMBING  ROSES, 

CLIMBING  Roses  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
modern      garden     that     some     notes     on 
varieties  that  were   in   flower  on  the   las'; 
day  of  October  may  he  worth  recording. 

Of  those  belonging  to  the  Wichuraiana  race  the 
n.ost  showy  was  Christine  Wright,  a  rather  large- 
flowered,  moderately  well  formed  pink  Rose,  and 
a  vigorous  grower.  It  was  brought  out  so  long 
ago  as  1903;  for  several  years  the  stock  was  held 
in  America,  but  it  is  now  obtainable  in  this 
country.  The  ground  plants  are  flowering  almost 
as  freely  as  in  the  summer,  and  a  standard  has 
flowers,  but  not  so  many  as  the  dwarf  plants. 
Another  pink  Wichuraiana  with  a  regular 
autumn  blossoming  period,  which  lias  done  well 
this  year  is  Gerbe  Rose.  It  is  a  variety  I  am 
particularly  fond  of,  and  it  has  a  sweet  fragrance. 
Purity,  a  large -flowered  white  sort,  always 
flowers  well  in  autumn.  It  has  a  particularly 
beautiful  flower,  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  it  is  omitted  from  the  N.R.S  "  select  list." 
Like  King  Gama.  "  I  can't  think  why."  for 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  its  class.  As  with 
Christine  Wright,  my  ground  plants  flower  more 
freely  than  standards,  but  this  may  be  because 
t lie  latter,  doubtless  through  some  neglect  on 
my  part,  suffered  from  an  attack  of  black  spot 
this  summer  and  have  had  to  form  fresh 
leaves.  With  nearly  all  Roses  this  is  fatal  to 
autumnal  flowering.  Francois  Foucard.  yellowish 
white,  one  of  the  Gardenia  type,  is  practically 
a  perpetual  flowerer,  and  had  a  good  many 
blooms  out  on  October  31.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  so  good  a  grower,  nor  are  its  flowers  so  well 
shaped  as  those  of  either  Allien.  Karl  in-  or 
Garden  la. 

Alberic  Barbier  usually  produces  a  number  of 
adventitious  flowers  in  the  autumn,  but  such  as 
have  opened  are  over  now.  I  have  mine  out  at 
the   time  of   writing.       Leuchstern,    pink,    with 

white    centre,    had   quite   a    o I.er   ,,f    Bowers. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  however,  which  usually  flowers 
again  lias,  notwithstanding  the  wonderfully  fine 
October,  produced  rather  fewer  blossoms  than 
usual.  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  has  flowered  well, 
and  a,  few  blooms  are  still  left,  and  some  are 
yet    (o  come,  but  not   many. 

Of  the  Noisettes.  .Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  blush 
white,  has  been,  and  still  is,  particularly  good 
tins  year.  It,  like  the  Rose  next  mentioned,  is. 
on  account  of  its  very  vigorous  growth,  betfei 
on  wall  or  fence  than  trained  as  a  pillar,  where 
correct  pruning  is  more  difficult.  Revo  d'Or, 
yellow,  is,  as  usual,  well  in  flower  this  autumn. 
Its  magnificent  growth  and  foliage  make  this 
Rose  deservedly  popular,  its  chief  fault  being 
that   the  flowers  are   not   well   shaped. 

Alister  Stella  Gray  is  another,  good  autumnal 
flowerer.  and  still  quite  showy  in  the  garden. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  two 
last  named  Roses,  but  quite  pretty;  they  are 
yellowish  white  with  a  deeper  centre.  William 
Allen  Richardson,  with  small  orange  blossoms, 
flowers  abundantly  in  autumn,  and  has  no  rival 
as  yd    among  climbers  of  this  colour. 

The-  Bourbon  Zephirine  Drouhjn  has  been 
delightful  all  the  summer,  and  is  so  still.  It 
retains  its  bright,  pink  colour,  shape,  and  frag- 
rance well,  notwithstanding  the  cold  nights,  ami 


its  continuity  in  flowering  is  wonderful.  A 
paler  sport  of  this  charming  Rose,  called  Kath- 
leen Harrop.  was  brought  out  recently,  but  no 
new   member  of   this   family   has   appeared. 

Mermaid,  a  large  single  cream  flower,  has  a 
distinct  autumnal  flowering,  and  its  beautiful 
foliage  makes  it  an  acquisition.  It  has  still  a 
number  of  flowers  to  open,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
free  as  it  should  be  for  a  first-class  garden  Rose. 
Of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  Lady  Waterlow  has  been 
excellent  all  this  year,  and  still  has  some 
bunches  of  flowers  to  open  at  the  end 
of  the  long  shoots.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  and  the 
buds  are  particularly  attractive.  Climbing  Papa 
Gontier  has  also  given  me  many  flowers,  though 
they  are  coming  to  an  end.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  decorative  of  garden  Roses,  and  a  great 
advance  on  the  dwarf  form.  Climbing  Madame 
Abel  Clmtenay  still  carries  a  few  flowers,  but 
Climbing  Melanie  Soupert  is  of  little  value  rn 
the  autumn.  Its  summer  flowers  are  magnifi- 
cent, but  the  colour  is  not  fast  enough  for  the 
autumn,  nor  are  there  many  blossoms.  Francois 
Crousse  is  still  bright  and  cheerful.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  crimson  climbers,  and  though  doubtless 
not  of  the  first-class,  lacking  something  in  form 
and  fragrance,  it  must  do  till  we  get  a  better. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  Moonlight,  is  still  flowering 
freely,  and  is  excellent  to  pick  and  allow  to 
open  indoors.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  semi-climber, 
but  makes  long  shoots,  and  is  best  when  these 
are  allowed  to  remain  and  not  pruned  too  hard. 
It  will  make  a  good  hedge.  Finally.  Hilden- 
brandse.k.  a  rugosa  hybrid,  which  has  been  in 
flower  all  summer,  has  still  a  large  number  of 
flowers.  Of  all  the  rugosas  I  have  tried  as 
pillars,  this  is  the  only  one  I  have  retained  in 
tins  form.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage 
of  not  settling  berries. 

Before  concluding  these  notes  on  autumn 
flowering  climbers,  I  will  refer  to  four  strong 
growing  Roses  that  have  been  good  this  autumn. 
They  are,  perhaps,  best  grown  pegged  down, 
but  may  also  be  grown  as  cutbacks  in  beds  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  will  look  well  on  an 
8  ft.  pillar  or  trellis.  They  are  all  crimsons,  a 
colour  which  is  specially  useful  in  autumn  as 
the  colour  does  not  wash  out  as  docs 
that  of  many  yellow  Roses,  while  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  sun  is  not,  strong 
enough  to  bring  any  of  that  blue  tint 
into  the  flowers,  which  is  so  objectionable  in  a 
hot  summer.  The  four  I  select  are  Avoca,  Hugh 
Dickson,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  Florence  Haswell 
Veitoh. 

Avoca  is  the  best  sliaped  variety  of  the  four. 
The  flowers  are  long  and  pointed,  often  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  while  the  colour  is  a  good  bright 
crimson,  and  when  the  long  shoots  are  pegged 
down  or  left  long  and  trained,  the  flowers  are 
very  freely  produced.  As  a  cutback  I  have  not 
found  it  so  free,  and  in  this  respect  it  must 
\ield  to  the.   next    variety.     Hugh  Dickson  is  an 

"ll1    f'n itc-.    and  its  fine  constitution    makes   it 

worthy  of  its  popularity.  Mr.  Mawley  used  to 
say  "It  is  a  Rose  to  be  proud  of."  It  has  fine 
colour,  and  the  flowers  are  freely  produced  how- 
ever it  be  grown.  In  shape  they  are  more 
rounded  than  Avoca,  and  the  form  not 
so  refined,  but  they  have  a  fine  perfume  and 
look  well  in  the  autumn  garden.  J.  B.  Clark 
is  the  strongest  grower  of  this  set,  but  neither 
perfume  nor  form  is  so  good  as  in  the  last 
named,  and  the  flowers  are  apt  to  come  rather 
rough.  Florence  Haswell  Veitch  has  a  good 
colour,  but  the  flower  is  ration'  thinner  than  the 
others  of  this  set.  It  is.  however,  readily  adapt- 
•able  for  pillar,  bed  or  trellis.     White  Hose. 


PALMS  OF  THE  RIVIERA. 

The  greatest  authority  on  Palms  was  the  late 
Professor  Odoardo  Beccari,  of  Florence,  au 
Italian  botanist  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  exact 
and  detailed  description  of  Palms.  Few  plant 
families  had  a  more  confused  nomenclature, 
and  Professor  Beccari  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  botanist  to  reducing  the 
nomenclature  to  order  and,  of  course,  much  re- 
vision has  been  necessary.  Professor  Beccari 
had  the  kindness  to  send  me  those  of  his 
works  treating  of  genera  or  species  of  Palms 
cultivated  on  the  Riviera,  or  which  might  be 
tried  here  with  some  chance  of  success. 

Among  the  works  he  sent  me  is  fascicle 
V.  of  the  third  volume  of  Malesia,  containing 
descriptions  of  the  genera.  Pritchardia  (of 
which  probably  few  will  prove  able  to  exist 
here)  and  Phoenix,  of  which  all  species  hitherto 
tried  have  proved  suitable  to  the  climate  of 
the  Riviera. 

In  his  revision  of  the  genus  Phoenix,  Pro- 
fessor Beccari  retains  only  ten  as  distinct 
species,  but  he  has  since  changed  his  view- 
concerning  Phoenix  Roebelenii  O'Brien,  which 
he  now  considers  to  be  a  distinct  species,  al- 
though in  the  publication  cited'  he  considered 
it  as  a  variety  of  Phoenix    x  humilis  Boyle. 

I  have  received  from  all  kinds  of  sources 
plants  and  seeds  of  Phoenix  under  some  thirty 
different  names.  Several  have  proved  to  be 
identical,  and  it  seems  that  probably  only  some 
fifteen    or    twenty    will   prove   to  be  distinct. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sure  informa- 
tion about  the  origin  of  these  Phoenix,  but  ex- 
cept two  or  three  lots  of  seeds  received  from 
different  parts  of  Africa,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  others  were  seeds  or  seed- 
lings from  cultivated  plants,  and  since  all  the 
Phoenix  .are  dioecious,  there  can  be  no  guaran- 
tee against  hybridisation  when  several  Bpeoies 
are  cultivated  in  proximity.  In  compiling  his 
revision  of  the  genus  Phoenix,  Professor  Bec- 
cari had  to  consider  mainly  herbarium- 
material,  whioh  was  often  very  incomplete,  in 
some  cases  consisting  only  of  seeds,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  different  species  of  Phoenix  ofler 
in  several  cases  little  difference.  Mr.  E. 
Blatter,  in  Thr  Palms  of  British  India,  and 
Orylon,  states:  "There  is  scarcely  a.  better  way 
of  lonveying  correct  notions  regarding  the 
habits  of  Palms  than  by  means  of  photographic 
illustrations.  Even  the  most  ela'aorate  dc- 
scription  and  detailed  analysis  will  never,  in 
that,  respect,  comic  up  to  a  tolerably  good 
photograph."  Again,  on  page  o7t'.  be  sa.v» 
about.  Phoenix:  "The  classification  and  dis- 
tribution (of  the  African  species)  is  still  sub- 
ject to  discussion  in  spite  of  the  investigations 
of   Schweinfurth,   Beccari,   Engler  and   Drude." 

Anyone,  who  has  observed  the  many  Phoenix 
cultivated  in  Riviera  gardens  under  different 
names  will  subscribe  to  this  last  remark  of 
Mr.  Blatter;  my  friends,  the  late  B.  Chabaud 
in  his  book,  Les  Palmiers  de  la  Cote  d'Azur, 
and  Professor  J.  Roster,  in  Le  "Palme  coltivate  o 
provdte  in  Piena  aria  nei  Giardini  d'ltalia, 
insist  also  on  this  fact.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  reader  will  understand  that  I 
prefer,  in  mentioning  the  other  species  of 
Phoenix,  not  to  insist  on  their  identity,  which 
I  could  not  guarantee.  It  would,  of  course. 
be  of  interest  to  bring  together  and  plant  in 
proximity,  for  comparison,  as  many  Phoenix 
species  as  possible,  and  I  would  ask  readers 
who  should  have  occasion  to  gather  ripe  seeds 
of  wild  plants  to  kindly  send  me  such,  for 
which    I  will   send  other   seeds  in    exchange. 

Phoenix  sylvestris  is  a  tall-growing,  very 
hardy  species,  somewhat  intermediary  in  ap- 
peal.nice  between  P.  daetylifera  and  P.  oanari- 
ensis,  and.  like  the  last.  never  producing 
suckers.  The  trunk  is  about  the  thickness 
of  that  of  P.  daetylifera.  but  the  crown  of  very 
gracefully  arching  leaves  is  more  furnished, 
though  never  containing  such  an  enormous 
number  of  leaves  as   in  P.   canariensis. 

The  other  species  of  Phoenix  are  smaller, 
though  some,  as  in  the  case  of  Phoenix  rec- 
linaJta,  attain  a  height  of  some  six  or  eight 
metres.     This    species,    which  produces  suckers 
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iii  great  numbers,  is  a  very   elegant  Palm  and 

mil  nearly  so  extensively  planted  in  gar- 
dens as  its  merits  deserve.  Gardeners  usually 
cut  away  all  the  suckers,  but  this  treatment 
greatly  reduces  the  ornamental  value  of  the 
plant,  but  even  then  the  very  slender  trunk, 
with  its  crown  of  gracefully  arching  leaves, 
numbering  from  twenty  to  thirty,  is  of  great 
beauty,  especially  in  small  gardens  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  flowers  on  which  the 
somewhat  open  crown  does  not  throw  too  much 
shade. 

But  a  much  more  ornamental  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  some  of  the  suckers  are  left  to 
develop  to  form  with  the  main  trunk  a  most 
beautiful  group  of  stems,  bending  gracefully  in 
different  directions  and  forming  a  kind  of  loose 
bouquet  of  great  dimensions.  Such  a  group 
is,  indeed,  most  elegant  either  on  a  lawn  or  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  flowering   plants. 

When  the  suckers  are  not  cut  off,  this  species 
continues  spreading,  as  new  suckers  are  formed 
on  the  older  ones  and  a  whole  thicket,  is 
formed,    f roan    wh i eh     only    ve ry    slowly      a  d  i  1 


budding,  lor  the  reason  wo  then  get  the  true 
colour  and  natural  form  of  the  individual  variety. 

Some  may  consider  this  method  of  cultivation 
productive  of  coarse,  irregular  flowers,  but  that 
defect  does  not  follow  if  the  disbudding  is  not 
too  severe.  Stout  plants  will  develop  six  and 
eight  perfect  blossoms,  having  the  true  colour 
and    form    of    t he    variety. 

The  following  are  desirable  sorts  for  an  effect- 
ive display  of  high  class  specimens  : — Bronze 
Molly,  a  pretty  shade  of  orange- buff  and 
pink  shading;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  a  large 
exhibition  flower  of  a  striking  Peaclrpiuk 
colour;  Molly  Godfrey,  ruse-pink  colour,  a 
fine  bloom:  Sweet  Auburn,  an  enchanting 
colour,  the  orange  ground  being  overlaid 
with  chestnut  or  fawn;  Supreme,  the  brightest 
of  crimson  varieties;  Phyllis  Cooper,  deep  golden, 
almost  orange-yellow,  an  attractive  variety ; 
Aristocrat,  a  rich  golden-yellow,  providing  hand-' 
some  blooms;  Mrs.  W.  Smith,  a  large,  creamy- 
white  bloom;  Gem,  a  shapely  pure  white  variety; 
Hermes,  a  shapely  bronze  coloured  flower; 
Bertha  Fairs,  bronze,   overlaid  with  terra  cotta; 


cutting  in  midwinter,  placing  them  under  a  hand- 
light  in  a  cool  house;  the  resulting  plants  were 
ready  to  plant  out  during  spring,  and  made  largo 
specimens    the  same  season. 

Planting  may  be  done  during  autumn  or 
early  spring;  on  cold  heavy  soils  spring  plant- 
ing is  probably  best.  Feu-  autumn  planting  pro- 
pagation should  take  place  in  July  or  early 
August,  while  for  spring  planting  i  find  that 
cuttings  dibbled  into  cold  frames  during  Septem- 
ber give  perfect  results  the  following  season. 
They  root  in  a  few  weeks,  and  when  they  have 
made  sufficient  growth  they  should  be  stopped 
at  the  sixth  pair  of  leaves  to  induce  them  to 
break  from  the  base  and  become  bushy.  For 
bedding  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  pot  them 
as  they  transplant  readily  from  tihe  frames, 
and  grow  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Need 
less  to  say,  they  do>  best  in  open  positions,  such 
as  suit  border  Carnations,  and  like  most  mem 
bers  of  the  Disnthus  family  they  enjoy  lime  in 
some  form  in  the  soil;  Eot  this  purpose  basic 
.-lag  should  prove  excellent,  or  old  mortar  rubble 
in  heavy  soils.     Planted  nine  inches  or  so  apart 


gradually  some  stems  gain  the  necessary  vigour 
to  farm  trunks.  Left  thus  to  grow  at  will. 
Phoenix  reclinata  is  also  very  ornamental, 
though  perhaps  less  so  than  when  only  a  few 
suckers  are  allowed  to  remain  to  form  a  grace- 
ful group  of  tall  stems.  A.  Robertson  Pros- 
cltowsky,  Jardin  d3  Acclimatalioti^  Le&  Vropiques, 
Xice,   Franc. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

SINGLE-FLOWERING   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  autumn  shows  demonstrate  the  great 
popularity  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
whether  as  plants  in  a  group,  as  cut  blooms 
arranged  in  bunches  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tions,  specimen  blooms,  arranged  triangles  of 
three,  or  in  groups  of  six  with  their  own 
foliage.  Modern  varieties  have  a  wide  range 
of  colour,  and  the  form  and  general  appearand  e 
of  the  blooms  are  very  pleasing. 

Although  many  may  not  agree  with  me,  I 
prefer    the    large    blooms,    its   produced    by    dis 


Fig.   117. — bed  or  dianthus  allwoodit  at  kew. 

Mensa,  still  one  of  the  most  charming  of  white 
varieties ;  Sylvia  Slade,  lake  with  white  centre ; 
Edith  Pagram,  one  of  the  best  of  the  pink 
varieties;  Mrs.  Loo  Thomson,  a  primrose  sport 
from  Mensa;  Glorious,  a  deep  yellow  sport  from 
Mrs.  Loo  Thomson,  Mrs.  H.  Hogben,  a  mixture 
of  orange-bronze;  Barbara,  bright  red,  said  to 
be  an  improved  Ceddie  Mason ;  Butt'  Queen, 
a  large  exhibition  flower,  coloured  buff,  shaded 
pink;    Lizzie  Robertson,   bright    yellow.     E.    M. 

DIANTHUS  ALLWODDII. 

This  new  race  of  hardy  garden  Pinks,  iutro" 
duced  Ijy  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Haywards 
Heath,  is  the  result  of  some  nine  years'  work  in 
crossing  the  hardy  garden  Pinks  with  perpetual- 
fiowaring     Carnations.       Judging      from      their 

behaviour,    they    pr i^1    to     be    of    immense 

importance  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  for  pot 
culture  as  well.  For  both  purposes  they  arc  free 
growing,  flower  in  great  profusion,  while  not 
the  least  of  their  charms  is  their  delicious 
fragrance.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are 
easily  propagated  at  'any  time  by  means  of 
cuttings.        I    have    rooted    them     readily     from 


they  grow  quickly,  and  soon  cover  the  ground  ; 
grown  in  the  mass  they  are  more  or  less  self- 
supporting  and  require  very  little  support  from 
stakes.  They  flower  on  long  stems,  and  cutting 
the  blooms  induces  them  to  throw  up  new 
flowering  growth. 

These  perpetual  Pinks  arc  fine  for  pot  culture, 
but  that  is  another  story.  There  arc  now  about 
twelve  varieties  on  the  market,  and  the  later 
sorts  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  earlier 
varieties.  As  represented  by  Robert  and  Phyllis 
the  colouring  is  rather  crude.  Harold  is  a 
perfect  white  sort,  while  Rufus  is  a  good  light 
led  maroon,  and  Susan  a  pale  lilac  with  a  dark 
disc  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  This  last 
variety  is  distinct,  in  growth  from  the  others. 
having  shorter  and  much  stouter  shoots;  it  also 
excels" all  the  other  in  the  fine,  glacous  colour  of 
its  foliage  which  looks  like  a  mass  of  burnished 
silver;  Susan  is  therefore  worth  planting  as  an 
edging  for  its  foliage  effect  alone.  There  seems 
mi  reason  why  the  range  of  colours  should  not 
be  increased,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  raisers 
will  Dot  get  the  flowers  too  large;  and  that 
fragirance  one  of  their  great  charms  may  not 
be  lost.    ./.   Covtts,  Kew. 
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SHOT-HOLE  DISEASE  OF  ANTIRRHINUM 
MAJUS. 


ORMSKIRK    POTATO    SHOW    AND 
CONFERENCE. 


Since  the  publication  of  my  article  on  shot- 
hole  disease  of  Antirrhinum  majus  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  25,  1920,  in 
which  I  stated  that  I  knew  of  no  record  of  the 
investigation  of  the  fungus  having  been  pub- 
lished, a  paper  by  Miss  Wakefield,  of  the  Royal 
Herbarium,  Kew,  on  "New  and  Rare  Fungi," 
has  been  brought  to  my  notice  {Kew  "Bulletin. 
1918). 

In  this  paper,  a  short  description  of  the  morpho- 
logical characteristics  of  a  Cercosporella  on  culti- 
vated Antirrhinums  is  given,  which  causes  spots 
on  the  leaves,  stems,  etc.  This  Cercosporella, 
identified  by  Miss  Wakefield  as  Cercosporella 
antirrhini,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
species  of  Cercospora  described  in  my  article, 
except  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  spores.  This  difference  may  be  due  to 
the  condition  or  age  of  the  spores  at  the  time 
of  measurement,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I  believe  the  fungus  described  in  my 
article  to  be  Carcosporella  antirrhini  as  named 
by  Miss  Wakefield. 

Another  fungus,  Phyllosticta  antirrhini.  causing 
blackish  spots  on  stem  leaves  and  collar  of 
Antirrhinum  has  been  described  in  America  by 
E.  F.  Grove  and  P.  J.  Anderson  (Phytopotliologij, 
Vol.  IX.,  No.  8,  August,  1919).  The  symptoms  of 
this  disease  are  very  similar  to  those  due  to 
Cercosporella.  Black  spots  and  lesions  occur  on 
the  stem,  leaves,  etc..  and,  if  the  lesions  girdle 
the  stem  or  collar,  the  parts  of  the  plant  above 
the  lesions  wilt  and  die  back. 

The  two  fungi  are,  however,  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  In  Phyllosticta  the 
spores  are  formed  in  definiie  minute  dark  recep- 
tacles or  pyc-nidia.  The  ostiolum  or  mouth  of  the 
pycnidium  emerges  through  the  epidermis,  and 
under  moist  conditions  unicellular  oval  spores  are 
liberated  as  tendrils ;  whereas  in  Cercospora 
there  is  no  pycnidium,  but  the  sorus  from  which 
Ihe  2-3  septate  elongated  conidia  are  abstricted 
bursts  through  the  epidermis  and  the  conidia  are 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sorus  after  the 
epidermis  has   been  ruptured. 

Seen  under  a  hand  lens,  the  black  pycnidia  of 
Phyllosticta  appear  as  minute  black  dots,  and 
the  tufts  of  conidia  of  Cercosporella  as  whitish 
dots.  D.  M.  Cayley,  John  Junes  Horticultural 
Institution. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  will  hold  a  spring  show  in 
the  oovered  yard  at  the  rear  of  Earl  Iveagh's 
Dublin  residence,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  on  April 
13  and  14,  1921. 

The  rock-garden  in  Sit.  Stephen's  Green  is 
always  interesting;  rock  gardening  has  become 
very  popular  in  the  green  isle.  One  of  the 
prettiest,  if  not  the  largest,  rockery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Milesian  Metropolis  is 
that  formed  by  the  late  Judge  Bird  at  Church- 
town  House,  Dundrum.  It  is  an  old-world, 
suntrapped  garden,  shut  in  and  sheltered  all 
round. 

How  well  the  kindly  climate  of  Ireland  suits 
alpines  was  well  exemplified  in  a  plant  of  Saxi- 
fraga  longifolia,  exhibited  by  Judge  Bird  at 
a  R. H.S.I.  Council  meeting  a  few  years  since, 
the  single  crown  bearing  a  spike  18  inches 
high  and  27  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base 
the  plant  in  question  being  one  of  fourteen 
similar  specimens  comprising  a  little  oolony  on 
the  rockery  at  Churchtown  House,  Dundrum. 

October  passed  in  perfect  weather,  and  as 
these  notes  are  being  written,  Dahlias  still  more 
than  hold  their  own  in  and  around  Dublin.  In 
many  gardens  the  tubers  are  left  in  the  ground 
year  after  year,  and  the  plants  grow  with  great 
vigour  and  many  are  now  loaded  with  flowers. 
However,  the  mercy  is  but  local,  as  Mr.  Bedford 
writing  from  the  Bungalow,  Leixlip,  a  dozen 
miles  away,  stated  that  he  had  all  tender  things 
nipped  by  frost  on  September  22,  a  date  on 
which  we,  here,  were  looking  for  it,  but  it  did 
not  arrive.     K.,  Dublin. 


The  well-directed  enthusiasm  of  the  Onuskirk 
and  District  Potato  Society  and  the  fame  of  the 
trials  of  Potatos  for  immunity  to  wart  disease 
carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at 
Ormskirk  have  combined  to  make  the  annual 
Ormskirk  Potato  Show  and  Conference  one  of 
the  main  events  in  the  year  for  those  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  Potatos  iron,  any  point  of 
view.  The  show  this  year  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  October  27.  by  Sir  Arthur  Griffith- 
Boscawen,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 
-Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  his  opening  address 
he  referred  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  loss 
which  all  those  familiar  with  the  meeting  in 
past  years  felt  so  keenly,  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Snell  in  April  last,  a  loss  that  was 
alluded  to  time  and  again  during  the  whole  of 
the  meeting,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  medal 
to.be  competed  for  at  Ormskirk  and  to  other  steps 
taken  to  keep  Iris  memory  green.  Some  growers 
in  S.  Lancashire  have  felt  aggrieved  that  they 
are  precluded  fron.  growing  such  remunerative 
varieties  as  King  Edward  since  it  is  susceptible 
to  wart  disease,  but  Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  permitting  such  a 
course,  and  detailed  the  steps  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  growers  both  in  clean  and 
in  infected  areas,  as  well  as  the  general  public 
and  our  export  trade.  Mr.  Rosbotham,  the 
chairman  of  the  Society,  followed,  and  among 
other  speakers  were  Mr.  A.  Birch,  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert  Brockholes,  Mr.  Anderton  and  Mr.  J. 
Wood.  The  general  trend  of  the  speeches  was  in 
praise  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Ministry  in 
relation  to  wart  disease,  and  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  carrying  it  out,  though  here  and 
there    a    dissentient    word   was    heard. 

The  exhibition  which  had  thus  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  the 
best  ever  held  in  Ormskirk,  the  number  of 
entries  being  very  large,  the  quality  excellent, 
and  the  arrangements  lor  judging  and  inspecting 
the  exhibits  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Classes  were  arranged  for  single  dishes,  collec- 
tions, allotment  holders,  and  farmers.  The  com- 
petition among  the  last  was  not,  perhaps,  as 
keen  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  best 
exhibits  in  this  class,  as  in  others,  were  very 
g I  indeed. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  un  the 
whole  very  good,  but  un  two  or  three  stands  we 
noticed,  and  the  point  was  commented  upon  by 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  public  tea  which  was 
arranged  on  the  opening  day.  that  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  schedule  had  been  exceeded.  In 
an  exhibition  taking  place  in  the  heart  of  a  dis- 
trict where  none  but  immune  varieties  may  be 
grown  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  first  early 
varieties),  none  but  immune  varieties  were  to  be 
exhibited  and  this  was  in  one  or  two  cases  over- 
looked. In  other  cases  several  dishes  of  one 
variety  under  different  names  were  included. 
'  If  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  synonyms  (a  desire 
which  the  temper  of  the  Conference  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  seemed  greatly  to  deprecate)  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  type  name  and  print 
t  he  synonym  after  it.  One  exhibit  in  this  group, 
however,  calls  for  very  special  mention,  that  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  To  show  twenty-three 
baskets  of  different  immune  varieties  displayed 
so  that  all  might  see  them  easily,  arranged  with 
taste,  and  every  tuber  in  every  basket  typical 
of  its  variety,  clean,  well-grown  and  of  perfect 
quality,  is  an  achievement  reflecting,  the  greatest 
possible  credit  upon  those  who  arranged  it,  those 
who  grew  the  tubers,  and  those  who  staged  them 
It  well  merited  the  Silver  Cup  it  gained. 

Another  exhibit  of  first  importance  was  that 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  showing  the 
result  of  the  trials  of  Potatos  for  immunity  at 
the  Ministry's  trials  this  season.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  this  at  length  for  we  under- 
stand it  will  be  seen  at  many  exhibitions  during 
the  next  month  or  two,  and  will  show  in  a  very 
graphic  way  the  results  of  attempts  to  grow 
susceptible  varieties  on  soil  infected  with 
Synchytrium  endobioticum. 

The  public  tea  already  referred  to  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Rosbotham,  who  welcomed  the  large 
number   of  visitors   and  induced    Messrs.    Cuth- 


bertson,  Poad,  Pimlott,  and  the  judges,  Messrs. 
J.  Wood  and  Chittenden,  to  give  some  notes  of 
their  experiences  with  Potatos  this  year. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  was  greater  this 
season  than  in  any  previous  one  and  worthy  of 
the  excellent  exhibition  which  had  been  got 
together.  The  committee  and  the  secretary 
(Miss  N.  Whitehead)  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  which  attended  the  meeting  in  every 
respect. 

The  Conference  took  place  in  the  Church  Room 
on  Thursday  morning,  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver, 
K.B.E. ,  being  in  the  chair- 

Dr.  Solaman  gave  an  account  of  his  breeding 
experiments  with  Potatos,  referring  in  detail  to 
cases  in  which  flower,  colour,  etc.,  is  correlated 
with  other  characters,  and  especially  to  the 
investigations  which  have  led  him  to  believe  that 
cropping  capacity  is  a  heritable  character.  If 
further  investigation  should  prove  that  this  belief 
is  well-grounded  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  Potato-breeder.  His  lecture  was  extremely 
lucid  and  well-illustrated,  and  he  pointed  out 
not  only  the  points  upon  which  our  knowledge 
is  definite,  but  also  where  we  still  need  further 
light,  as,  e.g.,  concerning  the  heritability  of 
immunity  to  wart  disease.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Dr. 
Solaman  will  soon  publish  a  full  account  of  his 
investigations  so  that  they  be  available  for  the 
careful  detailed  study  they  deserve  and  form  the 
basis  of  future  work. 

Mr.  Bryan  reported  upon  the  trials  which  he 
had  carried  out  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  detailed  the  methods  by  which  the  assurance 
of  infectivity  of  the  soil  of  the  new  trial  ground 
had  been  secured.  He  also  reported  briefly 
upon  the  behaviour  of  the  varieties  which  were 
under  their  final  trial  for  immunity  and  which 
will  soon  appear  in  the  official  list  of  immune 
varieties,  including  Early  Pink,  Champion,  K.  of 
K.,  and  Katie  Glover.  U  15,  we  understand,  has 
been  withdrawn,  as  Mr.  McKelvie,  its  raiser, 
is  not  satisfied  with  its  behaviour.  Several  new 
varieties,  including  a  number  of  American  origin, 
have  so  far  proved  immune  and  are  to  be 
further  tested.  Mr.  Bryan  incidentally 
remarked  upon  a  stock  sent  in  as  "  Edzell  Blue," 
which  proved  to  be  a  coloured  form  of  Northern 
Star  (and,  like  the  white  form,  susceptible  to 
wart  disease),  and  to  the  mixtures  of  varieties  in 
some  stocks.  Mr.  Chittenden,  director  of 
Wisley,  who  read  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Potato  Synonyms  Committee  (Dr.  Solaman, 
chairman,  Messrs.  Bone,  Chittenden,  Lasham. 
Lesley  and  McAlister)  at  Ormskirk,  also  referred 
lo  this  subject  of  mixtures  in  stocks  sent  in  for 
trial,  sometimes  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it 
was  doubtful  which  was  the  variety  intended. 
Of  the  supposed  new  forms  sent  for  trial  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  the  committee  reported 
many  to  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  others, 
Ihe  behaviour  of  which  towards  wart  disease 
had  already  been  tested.  Out  of  273  forty  were 
like  Up  to  Date  (an  additional  one  had  all  the 
characters  of  Up  to  Date,  but  a  brown  skin  of 
the  Golden  Wonder  type),  several  were  the  red 
type  of  King  Edward,  which  "  turns  up "  in 
many  places  every  year,  others  were 
indistinguishable  from  British  Queen  and 
Abundance,  and  so  on.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  committee  was  the  fact 
that  in  every  case  where,  after  consideration  of 
the  characters  of  the  plants,  they  had  been  re- 
ferred to  one  or  other  known  type,  subsequent 
examination  had  shown  that  their  behaviour  to- 
wards wart  disease  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
type  to  which  they  had  been  referred.  He  also 
remarked  upon  the  misleading  results  likely  to 
follow  the  application  of  a  name  already  well 
known  for  a  susceptible  variety  to  an  immune 
variety  which  was  already  well  named.  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  remarked  upon  the  desirability  of 
such  work  as  had  been  described  being  under- 
taken jointly  for  all  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  was  a  tendency  towards 
independent  action  which  he  deprecated.  Sir 
Weaver  agreed,  but  said  that  at  present  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  arrange  this  with  the 
Scottish  Board. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Taylor,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, then  gave  an  outline  of  the  policy  of  the 
Board  in  its  attempts  to  control  wart  disease,  a 
policy   which  lias  already   been  outlined  in  these 
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October  was  an  unusually  pleasant  month  in 
East  Sussex,  willi  clear  sky  and  sunshine  day 
after  day.  In  what  is  commonly  tho  wettest 
month  of  the  year  only  1.71  in.  of  rain  fell 
on  seven  days.  People  freely  spoke  of  it  as 
the  driest  October  on  record,  which  only  shows 
how  short  memoiies  are  with  regard  to 
seasons,  for  October  of  last  year  was  even  drier 
with  only  .63  of  rain  on  six  days.  Grass  land 
was  then  too  hard  to  plough,  ponds  were 
dried  up,  and  water  had  to  be  carted  for  live 
stock.  This  year  the  month  was  probably 
sunnier,  but  there  was  a  persistent  east  wind 
which  kept  the  temperature  low.  although  there 
was  no  frost  severe  enough  to  cut  even  the 
tenderest.  of  plants.  Fruit  trees  held  their  leaves 
remarkably  well.  Young  Apples  looked  almost  as 
green  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  at  midsummer. 

Preparations  for  Planting. 
The  weather  has  been  roost  favourable  for 
the  preparation  of  land  for  planting.  I  have 
eight  acres  which  will  be  planted  during  the 
winter  with  Apples  and  Plums,  with  Black  Cur- 
rants between  them.  Part  of  this  land  was 
cropped  with  Potatos,  which  are  the  best  of  all 
crops  to  precede  fruit  trees,  because,  if 
generously  manured,  they  leave  the  soil  in  good 
condition  and  fairly  free  from  weeds,  whilst 
they  are  off  in  time  to  allow  of  thorough 
cleansing  and  cultivation.  The  rest  of  the  land 
was  under  Oats,  which  are  much  less  suitable 
than  Potatos,  because  they  leave  a  foul  stubble 
to  deal  with.  However,  in  such  dry  weather 
there  has  not  been  much  difficulty  in  cleaning 
the  stubble.  It  was  first  skimmed  over  as 
rhallowly  as  possible  with  the  plough.  Then  the 
weeds  were  worked  out  with  harrow  and  spring 
tined  oultivaror,  and  most  of  them  burnt. 
Finally  the  land  was  ploughed  again,  but  this 
time  deeply.  The  whole  of  it  was  subsoiled  last 
year,  so  as  not  to  cause  delay  in  planting  this 
autumn. 

Maiden  trees  will  be  planted,  partly  for 
economy,  but  more  still  because  I  aim  at 
making  half-standards  with  stems  about  3  ft. 
high.  The  half-standards  sold  by  nurserymen 
nearly  always  have  4  I":.  6  in.  stems,  which  are 
unnecessarily  high.  A  3  ft.  stem  allows  of  horse 
or  motor  cultivation  close  to  the  trees,  and  yet 
does  not  put  the  head  out  of  reach  from  steps 
of  convenient  size.  I  would  have  the  stem 
shorter  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  pro 
tecting  the  trees  from  rabbits.  A  loose  tube  of 
wire  netting,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  fixed  round 
the  stem  and  its  supporting  stake,  defeats 
rabbits  and  hares,  and  is  much  cheaper  and  less 
'/l'oublesome  than  making  a  rabbit-proof  fence 
iround  the  outside  of  the  plantation. 

The  trees  will  be  planted  18  ft.  apart  each 
way,  with  Black  Currants  6  ft.  apart  between 
them.  Originally  the  trees  on  this  place  were 
planted  12  ft.  apart,  but  it  has  proved  too  close, 
even  for  bushes.  There  is  nothing  lost  by  giving 
plenty  of  space,  as  the  trees  then  fruit  from 
top  "to  bottom  instead  of  only  on  the  top 
branches,  as  they  do  when  planted  so  close  that 
they  ultimately  meet  between  the  rows.  More- 
over, it  is  essential  nowadays,  from  a  labour- 
saving  point  of  view,  to  plant  so  as  to  allow  of 
horse  or  motor  cultivation  so  far  as  possible. 
An  orchard  planted  as  above  described  may  be 
cultivated  in  two  directions  for  several  years, 
and  afterwards  in  one  direction — that  is, 
between  the  rows  of  Currant  bushes.  When  the 
latter  are  worn  out  and  removed,  implements 
can  again  pass  between  the  trees  in  two  direc- 
tions in  many  cases. 

Orchard  Fillers. 

Never  again  will  I  include  what  are  called 
orchard  fillers  (bush-shaped  trees  on  dwarfing 
stocks)  in  forming  a  new  plantation.  There  is 
always  a  great  temptation  to  leave  them  longer 
than  is  good  for  the  permanent  trees,  because 
it  seems  such  a  sacrifice  to  grub  them  whilst 
they  are  in  good  bearing  condition.  Probably 
the  system  is  satisfactory  where  the  permanent 
orchard  is  to  'be  of  full  standard  trees,  and  tin- 
land  is  so  good  that  they  make  vigorous  growth 
for  many  years  without   fruiting  much,  so  that 


the  fillers  have  time  for  a  really  useful  career 
before  the  standards  become  profitable.  Even 
then  I  doubt  if  they  are  really  worn  out  when 
they  ought  to  be  grubbed.  On  my  rather  ligni 
soil  trees,  even  on  free-growing  stocks,  come 
into  bearing  quickly,  so  that  anything'  with  a 
longer  life  than  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bushes  is 
out  of  place  as  a  filler.  Black  Currants  stand 
for  10  or  11  years,  and  the  trees  above  them 
ought  to  be  profitable  by  that  time,  unless  fruit- 
ing is  retarded  by  very  severe  pruning. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  subject  by  the  necessity 
for  grubbing  a  lot  of  fillers  in  my  plantations 
this  winter.  Most  of  them  are  Plums,  which 
are  only  now  coming  into  their  prime;  but  they 
must  be  sacrificed  to  give  space  to  the  per 
inanent  subjects.  The  only  pleasant  feature 
abou.ti  their  removal  is  that  it  will  give  room  for 
horse  cultivation  and  save  a  good  deal  of  hand 
work. 

The  Apple  Crop. 

I  have  been  working  out  the  figures  for  my 
Apple  crop  and  comparing  them  with  those  of 
1919.  As  was  anticipated, 'the  difference  in  yield 
is  very  striking.  Royal  Jubilee  gave  only  one- 
tenth  "of  last  year's  "crop.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
and    Lane's  Prince  Albert  one-eighth,    Arlington 


ley's  Seedling.  On  the  other  hand,  big  decreases 
are  shown  by  such  valuable  varieties  as  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Aliington,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Coarse  varieties  like 
Early  Julyan,  Lord  Derby  and  Domino  are  dirt 
cheap  in  a  normal  season,  but  they  are  worth 
having   in   such  a  lean  year  as  this. 

A   Pollination   Problem. 

In  my  last  notes  (p.  193)  I  drew  attention 
to  the  Apple  Royal  Jubilee,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  self-sterile,  and  yet  crops  well,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  blooms  long  after  any  other 
variety  commonly  grown  in  commercial  orchards. 
I  was  much  interested  to  see  that  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden  mentioned  the  same  thing  in  his 
lecture  given  in  connection  with  the  recent  fruit 
show  at  Wisbech.  He  said  that  he  could  find 
only  three  varieties  absolutely  self-sterile,  one  of 
which  (Royal  Jubilee)  he  cot'dd  not  understand, 
as  it  was  the  last  of  the  commercial  varieties 
to  bloom. 

Whence,  therefore,  came  the  pollen  to 
fertilise  its  blossom?  He  expected  to  find  on 
further  investigation  that  Royal  Jubilee  was 
more  or  less  self  fertile  after  all.  Market 
(•'rower. 


Fig.    118. — apple   herring's    seedling. 


and  Gladstone  one-fifth,  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Charles  Ross,  Lady  Sudeley. 
Domino,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Beauty  of 
Bath  about  a  half.  Worcester  Pearmain 
yielded  only  a,  few  bushels  short  of  the  previous 
crop,  and  would  have  beaten  it  ii  one  batch  of 
trees'  bad  not  suffered  severely  from  both  aphis 
and  scab,  with  the  result  that  the  fruit'  was  all 
small  and  almost  worthless.  The  only  varieties 
that  yielded  heavier  crops  than  in  1919  were 
Queen  and  Early  Julyan,  the  latter  giving  more 
than  double. 

Owing  to  the  higher  prices  ruling  this  year 
several;  varieties  gave  a  better  return  than  they 
did  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  lower  yield  ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  increase  was  very  slight  and  is 
much  more  than  balanced  by  the  loss  shown  by 
other  varieties.  Worcester  Pearmain,  by  far  the 
most  profitable  variety  of  the  year,  is  the  only 
one  to  show  a  striking  increase  in  return,  the 
figures  being  more  than  doubled. 

Other  varieties  of  Apples  cultivated  by  me 
that  brought  in  more  than  in  1919  arc  K..'ii'l> 
Julyan,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Domino,  Queen.  Lady 
Sudeley,  Lord  Derby.  Oharles  Ross,  and   Bram 


FRUIT  REGISTER. 


APPLE  HERRING'S  SEEDLING. 

This  very  handsome  Apple  (see  Fig.  118) 
received  the'R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  October  5 
last,  when  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons.  The  variety  was  also 
exhibited  in  a  collection  on  the  same  occasion 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  and  the  fruit 
illustrated  was  one  of  Messrs.  Cheal's  specimens. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  it  is  an 
Apple  of  large  size,  perhaps  rather  too  large 
for  a  dessert  variety,  but  the  flavour  is  excellent; 
the  skin  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  deep  red, 
that  on  the  shaded  side  being  a  little  paler. 
The  eye  is  set  in  a  moderately  deep  basin,  and 
the  segments  are  almost  closed.  The  stalk  is 
very  short  and  set  in  a  deep  cavity.  The  flesh 
is  while.  We  saw  the  tree  in  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Sons'  nursery  this  autumn  just  after  the  fruits 
had  been  gathered.  It  is  an  upright  grower,  of 
good  habit  generally,  ami  the  branches  were  well 
?el    with  fniil  buds' for  next  season. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do.  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Heavy  Crop  oi  Potatos.— Having  lead  in  the 
Birmingham  Post  of  October  18  of  the  mar 
vellous  weight  of  876  lb.  of  Potatos  grown  from 
1  lb.  of  seed,  I  suggest  such  a  crop  must  bs  a 
record  one.  I  have  seen  some  very  heavy 
crops  of  various  Potatos  in  my  four  years'  ex- 
perience, but  nothing  to  equal  this  weight. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
give  particulars  of  similar  heavy  cropping. 
,4.    M.   Sherborne. 

Cost  of  Potato  Lifting.— I  am  glad  you  fciaw 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  using  a  digger 
to  lift  Potatos  as  compared  to  the-  use  of  the 
fork.  With  the  use  of  a  digger  three  acres 
per  day  may  easily  be  lifted,  although  the 
tubers  are  not  taken  quite  as  clear  from  the 
soil  as  when  raised  by  the  fork.  The  saving 
in  time  and  cost  is  an  important  point  to 
study  in  these  days  of  expensive  labour.  1 
find  when  the  rows  are  extra  well  earthed  up 
there  is  less  loss  from  injury  to  the  tubers 
by  the  action  of  the  share.     E.  M. 

The  Glory  Pea. — I  notice  in  your  issue  for 
October  30  (p.  222)  a  correspondent  is  asking  for 
particulars  about  the  Glory  Pea  of  New  Zealand, 
commonly  known  as  Clianthus  Dampieri.  In 
recent  years  this  plant  has  been  grown  under  the 
name  of  Sutherlandia  frutescens,  and  some  ten 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  bed- 
ding display  at  Finsbury  Park.  I  have  a  bed  of 
this"  plant  every  year.  It  is  particularly  strik 
ing  and  graceful,  and  if  mixed  with  Pelargonium 
Flower  of  Spring  for  foliage  only,  gives  a  beauti- 
ful effect.  Sutherlandia  frutescens  should  !«■ 
raised  from  fresh  seed  every  year,  in  heat,  during 
the  second  week  in  December,  and  when  the 
seedlings  show  their  second  leaf  they  should  be 
potted  on  singly  and  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  roof-glass  for  a  month.  Syringe  then:  freely 
to  check  red  spider,  which  is  a  persistent  pest. 
Transfer  the  plants  to  pots  of  a  larger  size 
and  Harden  them  off  in  a  frost-proof  frame. 
Pinch  out  the  centre  shoot  when  they  start  to 
run  and  bv  the  end  of  May  the  plants  will  be 
fine  specimens  fin-  bedding  out.  I  n.ay  say 
'hat  I  have  used  Sutherlandia  frutescens  as  a 
standard.  II.  J.  Selborne  Boome,  Wild  Oak, 
Hatfield. 

fin  the  Index  Kewensis  Clianthus  Dampieri. 
A.  f'unn.  has  no  generic  or  specific  synonym, 
though  R.  Brown's  C.  Dampieri  is  referred  to  C. 
Oxleyi.  We  shall  be  glad  if  our  correspondent 
will  give  us  his  authority  for  referring  C. 
Dampieri  to  Sutherlandia  frutescens. — Eds.] 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii  (see  p.  203). — I  was 
interested  in  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks  on  this  plant, 
and  am  sending  details  of  a  specimen  growing 
in  these  gardens  on  the  top  of  a  fairly  high  bank, 
bordering  the  rock  garden.  The  girth  of  the  tree 
at  the  base  is  6  ft.  3  in.  and  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  breaks  out  into  three  main  branches. 
These  three  shoots  are  practically  the  same 
height,  which,  at  a  recent  measurement,  was 
found  to  be  56  ft.  The  girth  of  the  branches 
at  the  junction  is  3  ft.  7  in.,  3  ft.  4  in.  and 
3  ft.  2  in.  respectively.  The  tree  is  now  a  mass 
of  flowers  and  seed  pods.  I  do  not  know  the 
year  the  tree  was  planted,  but  it  was  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  1906.  T.  Larlcbey,  Mostyn 
Hall  Gardens,  Flintshire. 

National  Union   of    Horticultural    Workers 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  on  p.  223  of 
the  Gard.  Chron.,  November  6.  the  local  Press 
in  reporting  a  recent  visit  and  meeting  addressed 
Ivy  Mr.  Harding,  in  the  Lea  Valley  district, 
states  that  he  gave  a  very  strong  hint  to  his 
hearers  that  if  any  difficulties  occurred  with  em- 
ployers it  was  open  to  them  to  throw  half-bricks 
through  the  greenhouses.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  one  of  the  "  conciliatory  "  'methods 
mentioned  in  his  letter  to  you,  but  think  it 
worth  while  Crawing  your  attention  to  the  matter 
so  that  you  may  see  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  gentleman's  remarks,  one  apparently 
turned  to  the  general  public,  and  the  other  to 
I  he  workers  to  whom  he  appeals.  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  Lowdham,  Notts. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONALE     D'HORTICULTURE     DE 
FRANCE. 

The  French  National  Horticultural  Society 
has  just  held  (27th  October  to  5th  November)  a 
large  exhibition  in  the  Palm  house  of  the  Jar- 
din  d'Acelimatation  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Chi'ysanthemums  were  the  chief  exhibits,  but 
collections  of  fruit  were  also  numerous  and  very 
fine. 

The  Grand  Prize  of  Honor  was  awarded  to 
Madame  Martin,  the  widow  of  the  famous 
French  grower,  for  her  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  unnamed  novelties ;  the  second  prize 
to  Messrs.  Nomblot-Bbuneau.  tor  trained  fruit 
trees  and  a  fine  collection  of  fruits. 

Among  the  principal  exhibitors  must  be. 
mentioned  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and 
Co.,  who  exhibited  groups  not  for  competition. 
Their-  collection  was  by  far  the  best,  com- 
prising strong-growing  specimens  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums trained  in  pyramid  and  cone  shape. 
Other  exhibits  were  well  worthy  of  mention, 
among  thorn  the  Chrysanthemums  shown  by  M. 
Georges  Truff.vut,  the  single  flowered  varie- 
ties of  Messrs.  Ferarii,  and  the  groups  of 
Messrs.  Nonin,  Lochot,  Laveau,  Leveque,  and 
others. 

The  Dahlias  of  Messrs.  Cayeux  and  Le 
Clerc,  and  of  M.  Millet;  the  Carnations 
shown  by  Messrs.  Leveque  and  Son  ;  those  of 
Messrs.  '  Vacherot  and  Lecoufle  (of  the 
"  Colossus  "  strain,  among  which  was  a  very 
fine  new  variety,  M.  Jeannet.  deep  purple,  in 
colour);  the  Carnations  of  M.  Debeaitx.  of 
Lyons,  known  as  American  (of  clear,  bright 
colours,  and  with  calyces  which  do.  not  split) ; 
and  the  beautiful  Carnation  Jeannine  Beer,  pure 
white,  shown  by  -M.  LocHOT;  were  also  ex- 
cellent. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  fruit,  a  very  fine  col- 
lective group  was  staged  by  the  Orleans  Rail- 
way Co.,  representing  the  products  of  the 
various  regions  served  by  the  line.  Excellent 
collections  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Nom- 
blot-Bruneau,  Croux.  Moser,  etc.,  and  also 
ege  at  Ignv. 
[linary  tratle  and 
de  luxe,  were  very  numerous.  The  Montretii. 
Horticultural  Society  had  a  specially  fine 
exhibit  of  lovely  fruits,  comprising  Pears 
Charles  Ernest,  Doyenne  d'Hiver.  etc..  Apples 
Calville  Blanc  and  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  a 
new  variety  of  Pear  named  Arthur  Chevreau,  a 
tine,  long-shaped  fruit  of  excellent,  quality. 
The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Growers  at  Thomery 
showed  some  very  fine  Grapes  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau.  and  other  fruits  of  superb  quality, 
including  a  Pear.  Passe-Crassane,  weighing  980 
grammes.  M.  Germain,  the  well-known  actor 
of  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre,  showed,  by  the 
excellence  of  the  fruits  he  had  grown  himself, 
that  besides  being  famous  in  his  own  profession, 
he  is  a  skilful  cultivator. 

We  may  also  mention  the  fine  collections  of 
vegetables  shown  by  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
\nd  Co..  Cayeux  and  Le  Clerc,  and  Georges 
Trutfaut.  Trained  fruit  trees  were  well  shown 
by  Messrs.  Nomblot-Bruneau,  Croux.  and 
Garnet,  and  Conifers  by  M.  Martin-Lecointe. 

Many  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  for 
new  Chrysanthemums,  Mme.  Martin  alone  ob- 
taining fifteen.  The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned among  others  of  interest : — Melusine,  a 
variety  with  large,  single  flowers,  petals  pink  : 
and  Andre  Cornu,  red.  with  pink  reverse 
(Nontn)  ;  Bug  Jorgal.  brownish  red.  with  a 
yellow  centre  (Prtou)  :  Little  Marie  Louise,  a 
Japanese  variety  with  pure  white  flowers 
(Gutlloiseau)  ;  'Cendrilloii.  another  white 
Japanese  form  :  Riguet  a  la  Houppe,  with  large 
lilac,  head:  and  Rosine,  single-flowered,  a  fresh 
pink    with   pink   centre  (Yii.mortn). 

The  double-flowered  Tuberous  Begonias  shown 
by  Messrs.  Valleranp  also  received  an  award  ; 
e.g.,  Madame  Albert  Vallerand,  pale  pink: 
Bouquet  Cerise,  bright  pink  ;  and  Globe  Luniin- 
eux,  bright  pink,   with  recurved   petals. 

Half  a  dozen  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  M.  Martin.  Digoin.  for  plants  of 
the  new  strain  of  single  Dahlias  known  as 
"  Eloile  Digoinaise"   (Digoin  Star). 


rom  the  Horticultural  College  at  Igrry. 
Collections  of   fruits,   for  ardii 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  2. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
P.diniburgh,  on  this  date,  Miss  Burton,  president, 
in  the  chair.  A  lecture  on  "  Chemistry  in  Rela- 
tion to  Plant  Growth."  with  experiments,  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Williamson,  Edinburgh, 
and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  a  new 
Apple,  St.  Vincent,  obtained  iby  crossing  Welling, 
ton  with  James  Grieve,  exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Staward,  Panshanger  Gardens,  Hertford  ;  and  a 
sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Cranfordia,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  George  N.  Simpson,  Edinburgh, 
was    Highly  Commended. 


FRENCH     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  28th  ult.  in  the  hall  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France.  M.  Viger 
occupied  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceed- 
ings, and  then  handed  over  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting  to  the  newly-elected  President,  M. 
Rene  Mommeja. 

The  Secretary,  M-  Ph.  Rivoire,  reminded  the 
meeting  that  their  new  President  had  offered  a 
prize  of  200  francs  for  the  raiser  who  sent  up 
to  the  Flora]  Committee  the  largest  number  of 
meritorious  new  seedlings. 

Papers  were  read  by  several  members  on 
the  best  dates  for  taking  cuttings,  stopping  and 
taking  the  buds.  Insect  pests  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums were  dealt  with,  especially  a  new  one. 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  Brittany. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Congress  for  1921 
should  be  held  at  Le  Mans.  M-  Decoult,  of 
Blois,  was  the  fortunate  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gress medal    for   the   year,    1920. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  this  society  met.  at 
Essex  Hall  on  Monday,  November  15.  when  the 
flowers  placed  before  it  were  of  unusually  fine, 
quality.     The  following  awards  were  made  :  — 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Teresa. — This     is     a     medium-sized     reflexing 

Japi se  variety  of  deep  bronzy  Apr'icol   colour; 

at  a  little  distance  and  under  artificial  light  the 
colour  is  golden  bronze.  Shown  by  Mr.  Keith 
Luxford,   Sheering,  Harlow. 

Mrs.  John  Balmer. — A  large  Japanese  variety, 
scarcely  as  deep  in  form  as  many  modern  sorts, 
but.  nevertheless,  a  promising  exhibition  sort. 
The  colour  is  bright  Indian  red  with  dull  gold 
reverse.     Shown  by  Mr.  Keith  Luxford. 

Norman  Chittenden. — A  lovely  large  Japanese 
variety  with  long,  reflexing  and .  drooping,  florets 
of  medium  breadth.  In  addition  to  good  form 
and  large  size,  this  variety  has  exquisite  colour — 
white  faintly  tanged  with  green.  Shown  by  Mr. 
K.  Luxford. 

Helena.  Margerison. — Another  big  exhibition 
Japanese  variety  of  reflexing  form,  and.  with 
somewhat  narrow  florets.  The  colour  is  pale- 
pearly  pink.     Shown  by  Mr.  K.  Luxford. 

Catriona. — A  beautiful,  large,  single  variety  of 
good  form  and  substance ;  the  flowers  have  about 
three  rows  of  bluntly  pointed  florets,  and  tin 
colour  is  rich  old  rose,  with  a  narrow  white  zone 
around  the  yellow  eye.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Cragg.  Harrison  and  Cragg.  Heston,  Hounslow. 

The  Executive  Committee  n.et  at  35.  Welling- 
ton Street.  Covent  Garden,  during  the  evening, 
and  there  was  a  capital  attendance  The  chief 
business  of  the  evening  related  to  the  recent 
exhibition  and  to  the  future  activities  of  the 
society.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  Mr. 
Percy'  A.  Cragg  gave  a  short  lecture  on 
"Manures  with  Special  Reference  to 
Chrysanthemums."  He  showed  how  suitable 
manures  could  be  compounded,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  acted  upon  plants.  A  point  brought 
mil  by  the  lecturer  and  numerous  speakers  was 
that  when  artificial  manures  are  used  as  top- 
dressings,  file  crop  must  be  watered  much  more 
freely  than  usual  to  secure  the  best  results.  In 
Hie  absence  of  such  heavy  waterings  the  money 
expended  on  artificial  manures  would  be  very 
largely  wasted. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  16. — The  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  at  Westminster  on  this  date,  was  only 
moderately  well  attended.  Chrysanthemums, 
Orchids  and  Heatlis  provided  the  greater  part 
of  the  display.  Novelties,  excepting  new  Chry- 
santhemums,   were  not   numerous. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present. — Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Reginald  Cory,  John  Green,  G.  Rent  he, 
John  Heal,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Geo.  Leak, 
Wm.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  H.  J.  Jones, 
C.  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner,  F.  Page  Roberts, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  E.  F.  Hazelton,  W.  P.  Thom- 
son, E.  H.  Jenkins,  George  Paid.  W.  G. 
Baker,  J.  T.  Bennett.Poe,  J.  Jennings,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  W.  R.  Dykes,  R.  W.  Wallace,  H.  Cowley, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Jas.  Hudson,  and  W.  R.  Cran- 
field. 

Awards   of    Merit. 

Chrysantln  mum  Norman  Chittenden. — A  mag- 
nificent white-flowered  Japanese  variety,  shows 
•by  Messrs.  Keith  Luxford  and  Co.  (see  N.C.S. 
■awards,  p.  256). 

Chrysanthemum  Teresa. — A  market  variety  of 
bronzy-apricot  colouring,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Keith  Luxford  and  Co.  (see  (N.C.S.  awards). 

Chrysanthemum  Major  Chichester. — This  rich 
yellow  Japanese  variety  received  the  N.C.S. 
First  Class  Certificate  when  shown  by  Mr.  Hall 
■on  October  13  last  (see  page  210).  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Berberis  x  ferax. — A  natural  hybrid  dis- 
covered ait  Wisley  and  shown  by  the  Society. 
In  many  respects  it  may  be  described  as  being 
a  more  erect-growing  B.  Wilsonae.  The  coral 
berries   are  freely  produced. 

Groups. 

Mr.  Philip  Lauds  contributed  a  large  collec- 
tion of  splendidly  grown  Heaths,  such  as  are  sold 
for  market.  They  were-  chiefly  Erica  hyemalis 
and  its  white  variety,  with  E.  melanthera  and 
E.  gracilis  nivalis.  The  plants  of  E.  melanthera, 
plentifully  furnished  with  dainty  pale  coral-pink 
flowers,  were  particularly  handsome  specimens. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a  most  attractive  display 
of  large- flowered  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
with  many  singles  and  market  varieties.  Of 
the  exhibition  sorts  the  very  best  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Davis,  white  with  greenish  centre ; 
Major  Chichester,  rich  golden  yellow ;  Mrs.  G. 
Monro,  junr. ,  velvety-crimson;  Peace,  fawn- 
shaded  apricot ;  General  Retain,  pink ;  Wm. 
Turner,  white,  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis.  Of 
the  many  singles,  we  selected  Lizzie  Robertson, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Gem,  Molly  Godfrey,  and 
Phyllis  Cooper  as  being  of  great  value.  (Silver- 
•Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.  had  a  superb  collection 
•of  Chrysanthemums,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
were  able  to  obtain  sufficient  space  to  display 
the  value  of  the  many  varieties  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Along  the  back  row  were  such  large 
•Japanese  varieties  as  Jas.  Stredwick,  old  rose ; 
Mrs.  G.  Lloyd  Wigg,  yellow ;  Edith  Gavell,  chest- 
nut-bronze, and  General  Petain,  pink  on  white 
ground.  Other  large  Japanese  sorts  of  merit  were 
General  Smith  Dorrien,  rosy-red;  Percy  A.  Dove, 
white,  and  W.  Rigby,  yellow.  Of  the  singles 
'we  especially  admired  Miranda.  Audrey,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Smith  and  Juno.     (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Keith  Luxford  and  Co.  had  a  most 
attractive  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  in  which 
"the  large  Japanese  and  smaller  decorative 
varieties  were  tastefully  blended.  Of  the  former, 
"the  new  sorts,  Mi's.  H.  E.  Dixon,  Mrs.  John 
Rainier,  Nadine  and  Teresa,  which  won  dis- 
tinction at  tile  previous  day's  meeting  of  the 
N.C.S.  Floral  Committee,  were  magniticent.  A 
•couple  of  vases  of  mixed  "Pompon  varieties, 
several  of  them  new  seedlings,  in  the  front  row 
were  particularly  fascinating,  while  the  singles 
included  Bronze  Molly,  Lady  Astor,  M.P. , 
■Clariba]  and  Phyllis.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son  brought  from  the 
west  country  a  selection  of  decorative  Chrysan- 
themums of  the  single-flowered  and  the  small 
market  varieties,  nnd  they  made  a  very  attractive 
'display.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  brought  a  collection 
of  exceedingly  well-grown  stove  plants. 
Codiaeums  (Crotons)  such  as  Golden  Ring, 
Reedii  and  Countess,  were  highly  coloured. 
Dracaena  incomparablis,  a  hybrid  between  D. 
amabilis  and  D.  Margaret  Storey  was  strikingly 
beautiful.  Lasiandra  macrantha,  toy  reason  of 
its  wonderful  blue  flowers,  compelled  much 
admiration.     Silver   Flora    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  again  added 
excellent  winter-flowering  Begonias  to  their 
customary  exhibit  of  greenhouse  Carnations. 
The  latter  included  Sheila  Greer,  a  rose-flaked 
novelty,  Countess  of  Wilton,  a  mulberry  shade 
of  terra  cotta,  British  Triumph,  rich,  deep 
crimson  and  their  new  White  Pearl.  (Silver 
Floral  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons  also  had  a 
valuable  collection  of  greenhouse  Carnations  and 
staged  floriferous  plants  of  Erica  gracilis,  E. 
gracilis  nivalis,  E.  hyemalis  and  well-iberried 
examples  of  Skimmia  japoniea..  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  brought  many  charm- 
ing Carnations.  The  vases  of  Rose  Pink  En- 
chantress, Wivelsfield  Claret,  Wivelsfield  Beauty 
Salmon  Enchantress  and  Edward  Allwood,  a. 
vivid,  rich  scarlet,  were  all  particularly  good. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe  showed  many  interesting 
shrulbs  and  alpines ;  the  former  included  the 
earliest  Rhododendrons,  splendid  blooms  of 
Lapageria  rosea,  and  the  quaintly-marked  flowers 
of  Vaccinium  rugosum.   (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Junr.,  had  a  small  collection 
of  verv  interesting  alpines.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.') 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.  showed  good 
flowers  of  their  St.  Brigid  Anemones  from  the 
open  border. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present: — Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
chair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir  Fred.  Moore, 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Secretary),  C.  J. 
Lucas,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  Brooman-White, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  Arthur  Dye,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  J.  E.  Shill,  Fred  K.  Sander,  A. 
McBean,  T.  Armstrong,  E.  R.  Ashton,  and 
Pantia  Ralli. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  MoBean,  the  Com- 
mittee resolved  that  in  future  the  number  of 
flowers  borne  by  the  plant  certificated  should  be 
marked  on  the  record  of  the  picture  of  the  flower 
receiving  the  award. 

Awards. 

First-Class   Certificate 

Odo7ifoglo8som  St.  George,  RaUi's  variety 
(eximium  x  Alexandrina),  from  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashtead  Park  (Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
Fames).  A  noble  flower  of  perfect  shape,  with 
white  ground  heavily  blotched  with  deep  purple, 
\he  white  ground  showing  through  between  the 
Miarkings  very  effectively. 

Awards   of   Merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Momus  Bryndir  variety 
{L.-C.  Rubens  x  G.  Octave  Doin),  from  Dr. 
Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir,  Roehampton  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  Taylor).  A  perfectly-formed  flower 
with  large,  bright  rosy-mauve  flower,  having 
white  basal  midribs  and  violet-purple  lip,  with 
yellow  disc  and  gold  lines  from  the  base. 

Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya  The  Baroness,  Fasey's 
variety  (B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leeman  x  L.-C.  Ophir), 
from  W.  R.  Faset,  Esq.,  Holly  Bush  Hill, 
Snaresbrook  (gr.,  Mr.  Seymour).  A  good  second 
to  the  fine  original  in  Baron  Schroder's  collec- 
tion. The  flowers  are  large,  with  canary  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having  dark  purple 
lines  from  the  base,  and  rose-tinted  fringed 
front. 

Odontoglossum  Red  Admiral  (eximium  x 
Lambardianum),  from  W.  R.  Faset,  Esq. 
A  model  white  flower  tinged  with  lilac  and 
bearing  large  claret  blotches,  the  central  colour- 
ing having  remarkable  ovate  white  blotohes. 

Lnr/i,,  Cattleya  Ful in  (L.-C.  Golden  Oriole 
x  C.  fulveseens),  from  Sir  Geo  L.  Holford, 
K.C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (Orchid  gitower,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Alexander),  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent 
Westonbirt  yellow  hybrids.  Flower  large  and 
well-formed,  bright  chrome  yellow,  the  amide, 
crimped  lip   being  tinged  and   veined   with   rose 


a     marked 


purple,    showing    C    fulveseens 
degree. 

Groups. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  SilveT  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group 
occupying  two  sides  and  the  end  of  the  central 
stage,  in  the  middle  were  fine  specimens  of 
Oncidium  varicosum,  and  the  body  of  the 
group  contained  good  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Caittleyas 
and  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Sanders  were  awarded  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal  for  a  group  of  finely-grown  Cypri- 
pediums,  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas. 
Specially  noteworthy  were  a  super-dark  Odon- 
toglossum illustrassimum,  a  very  remarkably 
blotched  O.  amabile,  worthy  of  a  varietal  dis- 
tinction, and  the  massive  Cypripedium 
Formidable. 

Messrs.   J.  and  A.   McBean,    Cooksbridge,   re- 
ceived   a    Silver    Banksian    Medal    for   a     showy 
group  with  Cymibidiums  in  the  centre. 
Other  Exhibits. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford  showed  Cypripedium 
Nydia,  a  very  compact  and  nicely-coloured 
flower. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
staged  a  group  of  interesting  hybrids  and  rare 
species.  The  centre  plant  was  the  charming 
Catton  Blue  Cattleya  Portia  coerulea,  and 
other  pretty  forms  were  Laelia  pumila  Margan- 
taria  blusli  white  with  pink  lip;  the  stubborn 
Cattleya  labiate  Peetersii,  with  a  good  spike  of 
its  bizarre  'lowers,  Zygopetalum  Balleae,  etc. 
The  gem  of  the  group  was  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya 
Lettice  (L.-C.  Coln.aniane   x  S.-L.-C.   Helen). 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tumbridge 
Wells,  showed  an  interesting  group  of  hybrids, 
including  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas  and  Odonti- 
odas. Among  their  Odontoglossums  the  charm- 
ing white  0.  Proinere:is  j-anthotes  and  some 
richly-blotched  hybrids  were  prominent- 
Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell  Park,  Engle- 
field  Green,  showed  several  very  distinct  forms 
of  the  handsome  Laelio-Cattleya  Schroderae,  all 
with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  variously 
coloured  labellums. 

Sir  Herbert  S.  Leon,  Bletchley  Park  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Field),  showed  Cattleya  Esther  (Barbara 
x  Maggie  Raphael),  a  very  pretty  rose  flower, 
with  purple  lip;  a  charming  variety  of  L.-C. 
Ettrick;  the  new  Cypripedium  Colin  Barrow,  and 
other  hybrids. 

W.  R.  B'asey,  Esq.,  sent  Odontoglossum  Rosina 
(eximium  x  Lady  Pirrie).  a  fine,  mainly  dark 
purple  flower;  Odm.  Sandow,  heavily  blotched, 
and  Odontioda  Orion  Fasey's  var.,  a  large  and 
richly  coloured  red  flower. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  HU1  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood))  showed  a  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossom  St.  George  (eximium  x  Alexandrina)  and 
other  hybrids. 

Pantia  Ralli.  Esq.,  sent  Laelio-Cattleya 
Schroderae  Ashtead  Park  var.,  a  white  flower 
with  ruby-purple  lip. 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Wandsworth  Common, 
showed  Odontoglossum  eximium  xanthotes  var. 
Venus,  a  fine,  pure  white  flower  with  occasional 
yellow  spots. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  (Chairman), 
Jos.  Cheal,  Geo.  P.  Berry,  F.  Jordan,  L.  B. 
Dicks,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  J.  G.  Woodward,  Ed. 
Beckett,  W.  H.  Divers,  W.  Wilks,  G.  F.  Tinley, 
and  W.  Poupart. 

A  very  handsome  Apple  named  Fielder's  Ruby 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Fielder,  Hope  Cottage, 
Sarisbury  Green.  Southampton.  In  appearance 
this  variety  somewhat  resembles  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  but  is  broader  and  the  colour  is  not  such 
a  deep  red;  it  is  more  garnet-red.  The  stalk  is 
short,  thick,  and  set  in  a  fairly  deep  cavity; 
the  skin  is  thick  and  tough,  so  that  the  fruit 
wotdd  be  likely  to  travel  well.  The  season  is  over, 
and  the  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
variety  again  next  year. 

Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  showed  a  very  fine  orna- 
mental  Capsicum  named  Beacon.  A  group  of 
fruiting  plants  was  also  shown  in  the  hall,  and 
provided  a  bright  touch  of  colour  with  the 
numerous  intense  red,  almost  scarlet,  fruits  which 
have  a  curious  formation  at  the  apex  that  ends 
abruptly    and   forms    four    lobe-like    protrusions. 
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(Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  showed  varieties  of  Potatos  from 
the  immunity  trials  at  Ormskirk.  There  were 
the  best  of  the  immune  sorts  divided  into  their 
respective  types,  and  several  immune  seedlings 
not  yet  in  commerce.  Illustrations  of  wart 
disease  were  also  shown,  and  varieties  susceptible 
to  this  complaint.  Amongst  the  more  notable 
immune  varieties  were  Rhoderic  Dhu,  a  large, 
round,  deep-eyed  Potato  with  a  suspicion  of 
purple,  that  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  Orms- 
kirk as  the  best  of  the  newer  introductions  among 
immune  varieties.  There  were  also  excellent 
samples  of  Kerr's  Pink,  which  is  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  King  Edward,  being  immune; 
Golden  Wonder,  one  of  the  finest  edible  Potatos ; 
The  Bishop,  the  tubers  of  which  are  of  the  best 
shape  and  appearance  for  show  purposes ;  Tinwald 
Perfection,   Ally  and   Arran  Comrade. 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Potatos,  very 
attractively  arranged  on  a  staging  covered  with 
purple  velvet  and  relieved  with  sprays  of  Smilax. 
The  tubers  were  excellent  specimens,  but  the 
greening  of  the  skins  showed  that  they  had 
been  exhibited  on  previous  occasions.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  included  Kerr's  Pink  King 
George,  Witch  Hill,  King  Edward,  The  Lochar, 
Arran  Comrade,  Abundance,  The  Ally  and  Edzell 
Bine 


HITCHIN     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11.— In  byegone  years  Hitohin 
was  famous  for  its  Roses  and  rosarians  and 
also  for  its  capital  annual  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  The  Hertfordshire  town  does  not  now 
occupy  such  a  high  position  in  the  Rose  worid 
as  formerly,  and  its  Chrysanthemum  Show  has 
not  yet  attained  to  pre-war  importance.  How- 
ever, the  display  held  on  the  albove  date  in 
the  Town  HaJl,  and  opened  by  Mrs.  C.  Cain, 
was  so  much  finer  than  the  one  held  in  1919 
that  the  officers  and  Committee  have  good 
grounds  for  anticipating  exhibitions  as  large 
and    important  as   any   previously    held. 

Sixty-seven  classes  were  provided  and  the 
principal  open  one  was  for  six  vases  of  Jap- 
anese blooms,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  a 
variety  in  each  case.  There  were  two  com- 
petitors, and  on  this  occasion  the  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup  was  awarded  to  Col.  W.  M.  Prior 
Weston  Park,  Stevenage  (Mr.  R.  H.  Crock- 
lord)  for  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  Rigby,  Mrs. 
J.  Gibson  '(one  of  these  was  the  best  bloom 
m  the  show),  Queen  Mary,  Princess  Marv, 
Edith  Cavell.  and  Mrs.  G.  Drabble.  0  A 
Cain  Esq.,  The  Node,  Welwyn  (gardener  Mr 
T.  Pateman)  was  a,  close  second.  For 'four 
Japanese  varieties  distinct,  three  blooms  of 
each,  in  vases,  another  silver  Challenge  Cup 
was  offered  as  first  prize;  this  was  won  by  D 
L.  James,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Hitchin  (gardener, 
Air.  F  G.  Kellaway),  -who  showed  His  Maj- 
esty, Mrs.  J.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  R.  C  Pulling 
™  .«°<Ki  f«rm;  2nd,  W.  N.  Burditt,  Esq., 
tan-field,  Biggleswade  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Seal) 
For  six  Japanese  blooms,  dis'inot,  C.  A.  Cain 
Esq. ,  defeated  Col.  Pryor,  is  he  also  did  in 
the  class  for  five  Japanese  blooms  of  one  wihite 
variety,  with  Mrs.  Luxford ;  and  again  in  the 
class  for  five  blooms  of  one  coloured  Japanese 
variety,  with  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling. 

F.  Ransom,  Esq.,  Newland,  Hitchin  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Robinson),  had  the  best  ar- 
ring6d  J3*8  of  ^"S16  Chrysanthemums  in  a 
class  where  the  competition  was  keen ;  Major 
J-  P-  Harrison,  King's  Walden  Burv  (gardener 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hartless),  2nd;  the  positions  ot 
these  two  competitors  were  reversed  in  the 
class  for  a  vase  of  decorative  Chrysanthemum, 
and  here  again,  the  competition  was  excel- 
lent. Mr.  C.  H.  Green  was  the  only  exhibitor 
of  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  he  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  a  commendable  display. 

No  fewer  than  twelve  ladies  competed  in  the 
class  for  a  table  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums 
consequently  the  class  provided  an  -excellent 
display.  Mrs.  W.  G.  P.  Clarke,  wife  of  the 
secretary,  won  the  chief  prize,  with  a  dainty 
desagn  m  yellow  single  and  bronze  decorative 
varieties.  In  many  instances  the  decorations 
were  too  heavy.  The  class  for  a  basket  ot 
Chrysanthemums   also  resulted  in    a  good    com- 


petition and  here  Mrs.    C.   H.    Green   led  with 

an  elegant  arrangement,  followed  in  order  by 
Mrs.   A.   H.  King  and  Mrs    Abbiss. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  Mr.  W.  G.  Will- 
moth  won  first  prize  for  the  best  arranged 
single  Chrysanthemums,  and  for  one  large  vase 

of  Chrysanthemums. 
Fruits    and    vegetables    are    invariably    well 

shown  at  Hitchin.  The  Challenge  Cup  for  a 
collection  of   fruit  was    won   by    C.    A.    Cain, 

Esq.,    with    Grapes    of    fair    quality,    excellent 

Apples  and  Pears,  and  Lloyd  George  Rasp- 
berries; 2nd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Green,  Hitchin.  C. 
A.  Cain,  Esq.,  won  first  prize  for  six  dishes 
of  Apples,  once  more  turning  the  tables  on  Col. 

Pryor,  as  he  also  did  for  three  dishes  of  Pears 

with  splendid  examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Charles    Ernest    and   Beurre     Alexander  Lucas, 

but  the  gallant  Colonel  scored  a  win  over  his 
opponent    for    two    bunches    of    black     Grapes, 

with  Mrs.    Pince,   while  both  -were  defeated  by 

Major  Harrison  in  the  class  for  white  Grapes, 

In  the  special  class  provided  by  Messrs.   Jas. 

Carter  and  Co.,  for  a  colleotion  of  nine  kinds 

of  vegetables,  there  were  three  keen  competi- 
tors.    Col.   Pryor  won  the  Chnll.nge  Cup  and 

has  to  win  it  once  more  to  own  it ;  2nd,  C.  A. 
Cain,   Esq.     Col.    Pryor  also   won  the  leading 

award  offered  for  vegetables  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons;  2nd,  Major  Harrison.  In  the  single 
dish  classes  Col.  Pryor  was  almost  invincible, 
gaining     first     prizes     for     Potatos,     Tomatos, 

Onions,   Beet,  Parsnips  and  Turnips. 

H.  E.  Leebohm,  Esq.,  Poynders  End,  sub- 
mitted, not  for  competition,  eight  fine  Persim- 
mon   fruits;    and    F.     Ransom,    Esq.,    showed 

three   huge    Citron    fruits. 


©bttuarp. 


Louis  Leroy. — We  regret  to  annom"e  the 
death,  at  Angela.  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  of 
this  well-known  French  pomologist.  M.  Leroy 
was  the  inheritor  of  an  honoured  name  in  hor- 
ticulture, and  did  much  to  maintain  it.  He 
had  a  large  foreign  export  trade,  and  his  firm 
was  one  of  the  leading  ones  of  its  kind.  He 
was  president  of  the  local  horticultural  society, 
and  at  one  time  a  vice-president  of  the  greai 
parent  society  at  Paris— the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France,  of  which,  when  he 
died,  he  was  an  honorary  member.  The 
French  Government,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, appointed  him  an  officer  of  the  Merite 
Agricole,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our.      The  deceased  was  77  years  of  age. 

Robert  Harkness — The  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
Harkness,  which  took  place  at  Hitohin  on 
November  10,  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the 
many  rosarians  who  were  wont  to  meet  him  at 
the  principal  Rose  shows  previous  to  the  war. 
Mr.  R.  Harkness  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  but  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  was 
at  first  particularly  successful  with  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli,  Eventually  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Rose  growing  at  Hitchin  with  such  good  effect 
that  he  was  able  to  win  the  National  Rose 
Society's  Challenge  Trophy  for  nurserymen  on 
numerous  occasions,  as  well  as  the  Jubilee 
Challenge  Trophy.  Mr.  R.  Harkness  was  a  most 
successful  exhibitor  as  he  was  a  fine  showman  as 
well  as  a  first  rate  cultivator.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  In  later  years,  after  severing  his 
connection  with  the  business  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Harkness  and  Co.,  he  suffered  from  indifferent 
health. 

William  Truelove — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  his  69th  year,  of  Mr. 
William  Truelove.  He  commenced  his  horticul- 
tural career  at  Kew,  where  his  father  was  fore- 
man of  the  pleasure  grounds  for  25  years. 
Leaving  Kew  in  1871  Mr.  Truelove,  junr. ,  as 
he  then  was,  devoted  a  few  years  to  market  work. 
In  the  spring  of  1878  he  took  charge  of  the  green- 
house and  hardy  plant  department  in  the  nursery 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bull  at  Chelsea.  There 
he  remained  for  just  over  32  years,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  ill -health.  His 
ailment  (rheumatic  gout)  continued  to  get  worse 
so  that  for  vears  he  has  been  <iuite   an  invalid. 


The  late  Mr.  Truelove  had  a  wide  knowledge  o£ 
cultivated  plants,  but  owing  to  his  retiring  dis- 
position it  was  necessary  to  know  him  well 
before  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  revealed. 
He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  this 
journal,  based  on  a  first  hand  knowledge  o£ 
his   subject. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chrysanthemum  Flowers  Rotting  :  A.  G.  C 
The  trouble  has  resulted  from  an  excessive 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  insufficient 
ventilation  whilst  in  the  plant  house.  Plants 
that  are  highly  fed,  and  with  soft  growth,  are 
more  prone  to  damping  in  the  blooms  than 
those  that  have  well-ripened,  stocky  shoots. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Pine  Lands  :  H.  G.  If  you  can 
obtain  gas  lime  this  would  be  the  best  materia], 
to  use  for  ground  that  is  infested  with  club 
root  disease.  But  lime  in  any  form  would  be 
good,  and  if  you  cannot  obtain  gas  lime,  use 
quick-lime.  It  is  probable  that  the  soil  con- 
tains many  of  the  Pine  needles  from  the  trees 
of  the  Scot's  Fir,  and  these  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  other  crops  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
resin  they  contain.  As  you  propose  to  plant 
stone  fruits,  lime  in  some  form  is  essential,  and 
if  you  can  obtain  it,  nothing  is  better  than  old 
mortar  rubble. 

Late  Raspbekries  :  C.F.  The  fruiting  shoot  you 
send  is  of  an  autumn  fruiting  Raspberry  and 
resembles  the  one  known  as  The  Hailsham- 
berry.  Numerous  excellent  varieties  of  autumn 
fruiting  Raspberries  are  in  cultivation,  and  at 
a  trial  conducted  at  Wisley  last  year  several 
received  awards.  See  Gard.  Chron.,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1919,  page  276. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  G.  S.  1,  Flower  of  Kent; 
2,  White  Nonpareil ;  3,  Claygate  Pearmain. — 
A.  J.  1,  Lord  Lennox;  2,  Annie  Elizabeth. 
— F.  L.  1,  Ashmead's  Kernel  Improved ;  2, 
Wyken  Pippin;  3,  Court  of  Wick;  4,  Duke 
of  Devonshire ;  5,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil ;  6, 
Mabbot's  Pearmain ;  7,  Dean's  Codlin ;  8, 
Beauty  of  Kent;  9,  Margil;  10,  Warner's 
King.— J.  C.  S.  10,  Stirling  Castle";  U, 
Dutch  Mignonne ;  12,  King  of  the  Pippins ; 
14,  Herefordshire  Pearmain;  15,  High 
Canons;   16,    Pear,   Gansel's  Bergamot. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  C.  The  variety  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  H.  W.  Thorpe. — Glejicarse. 
A   fungus,   a   species  of   Clavaria. 

Propagation  of  Hardy  Shrubs  :  C.  W.  We 
do  not.  know  of  any  work  on  this  subject 
published  in  this  oountry,  but  there  are 
several  books,  notablv  The  Nursery  Booh. 
by  L.  H.  Bailey,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  64-66,   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 

Roman  Hyacinths  Flowering  Prematurely  : 
T.  J.  H.  The  bulb  is  not  a  good  specimen, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  forcing  may  have 
been  done  too  hurriedly.  In  the  case  of  all 
bulbous  plants  that  are  forced  the  roots  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  before  much  top 
growth  is  made,  for  which  reason  the  bulbs 
should  be  kept  in  a  moist,  cool  place  for 
several  weeks  before  forcing  is  attempted. 

Rose  Leaves  Diseased  :  J.  R.  The  Rose  leaves 
are  affected  with  rust  disease  caused  by  the 
fungus  Phragmidium  subcorticatum.  Both  the 
orange  and  the  black  stage  of  the  fungus  are 
present.  Be  careful  to  gather  all  fallen  leaves 
this  autumn  and  burn  them  ;  next  spring  spray 
the  plants  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide. 

Soft-rot  of  Richardia  :  M.  ,9.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  a  disease  known  as  soft-rot 
(Bacillus  aroideae).  Your  best  plan  would  be 
to  burn  all  the  old  diseased  plants  and  obtain 
fresh  stock.  The  soil  used  for  planting  should 
be  sterilised  by  baking. 


Communications  Received.  —  E.  M.  S. — T.  L.— A.  O. 

—A.   G. D.   O.   M— A.    F.   T—  T.    H— A.    G.    O.— 

R.  P.  B. — J.  B.— C.  O.— J.  T.  M.— Country  Cottaeft 
— W.  C.  B— .T.  I).— T.  S.— G.  R.— P.  T.— A.  \V  X. 
— T.  A— C.  G.  A.— T.  H—  T.  A.— O  C— L.  E.  T.— 
T.  W.  D—  J.  W  F  —  H.  H—  A.  W—  A.  S  —  W.  E. 
— S.   C—  H.    D. — G.  W— A.   D.  T. 
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Ateeaob  Mean  Temperatube  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduoed  from  observations  during;  the  last  fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,   41.2°. 

Actual   Tempeeatdhe  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  Wednesday,  November  24, 
10  a.m :   Bar.  30.0.  temp.  40°.     Weather— Fine. 


From  an  account  recently 
Hops  Immune  published  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Sal- 
from  Mildew. IITU>n    0f    the    South     Eastern 

Agricultural  College,  Wye,  of 
his  investigations  into  the  races  of  Hops 
(Humulus  Lupulus)  susceptible  to,  or  immune 
from,  mildew  (Sphaerotheca  Humuli),*  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  raising 
economically  useful  races  of  Hop  which  shall 
prove  immune  from  the  serious  disease  of 
mildew.  Needless  to  say,  if  this  prospect  is 
realised,  Mr.  Salmon  will  have  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  Hop  growers,  who  at  pre- 
sent are  obliged  to  spend  time,  labour  and 
money  in  combating  this  pest  of  the  Hop 
fields.  In  the  article  referred  to,  Mr.  Salmon 
gives,  so  far  as  it  may  be  ascertained,  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  Golden  Hop',  com- 
monly sold  Iby  nurserymen  in  this  country. 
From  information  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bun- 
yard  and  Bide,  it  seems  clear  that  one  golden- 
leaved  variety  was  imported  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  that — unfortunately — the  variety  as 
imported  consisted  probably  of  one  or  more 
female  plants  imimune  from  mildew,  and 
some  male  plants  which  were  susceptible  to 
this  disease.  Another  stock  of  the  golden- 
leaved  Hop  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dicksons 
who  supply  a  record  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
discovered  in  a  botanic  garden  in  Germany. 
From  an  account  in  Die  Gartenweldt  III, 
1899,  p.  476,  it  seems  probable  that  this  race 
originated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rostock. 
Curiously  enough  in  the  description  it  is  stated 
that  only  male  plants  occurred  and  Messrs. 
Dicksons'  stock  consisted  solely  of  male  plants 
— all  susceptible  to  mildew.  Yet  a  third  form 
of  Golden  Hop  is  known — from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch    and    Sons,   Chelsea    Nursery,   and  of 

*  On  Forms  of  the  Hop  (Humulus  Lupulus, L.  and  L. 
a.meriennus  Nut.l  Resistant  to  Mildew,  by  E.  S.  Salmon. 
Amah    ol   Applied  Biology.   VI..  No.   i.  l'J20 


this  female  plants  are  known  to  be  susceptible 
to  mildew.  Hence»  it  seems  clear  that  three 
forms  of  Golden  Hop  are  to  be  found  in  culti- 
vation in  our  gardens  : — (1)  an  immune 
female  ;  (2)  a  susceptible  female  Hop  ;  and  (3) 
a  susceptible  male  Golden  Hop,  the  true  H. 
Lupulus  aureus.  Unfortunately  the  immune 
golden  female  lacks  vigour,  and  hence  is  not 
likely  to  find  favour  with  commercial 
growers.  Seed,  however,  of  unknown  male 
parentage,  produced  by  the  immune  female, 
grown  at  Wye,  gave  rise  to  green  and  yellow 
leaved  plants  in  about  equal  proportions — 170 
yellow,  17S  green  leaved  seedlings.  Of  the 
.-eedlings  from  immune  golden  females,  72 
have  proved  immune  and  33  susceptible,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  immunity  appears  to 
be  absolute,  whereas  susceptibility  may  be 
shown  to  a  slight  or  a  marked  extent,  from 
which  it  seems  probable,  that  we  have  in  this 
case  to  deal  with  a  complex  and  not  with  a 
simple  pair  of  Mendelian  characters.  What, 
however,  is  of  greater  practical  importance  is 
that  of  the  seedlings  from  the  golden  mother, 
some  which  had  green  leaves  proved  to  he 
immune,  at  all  events  under  greenhouse  con- 
ditions. Another  direction  'in  which  Mr.  Sal- 
mon is  seeking  his  object  of  obtaining  immune 
varieties  of  commercial  value  lies  in  testing 
the  behaviour  of  the  Wild  Hop  to  mildew. 
He  finds  among  seedlings  of  the  Wild  Hop 
obtained  from  Italy  some  exhibit  resistance. 
It  is  true  that  they  were  grown  in  a  green- 
house, but  comparison  of  their  behaviour  to 
mildew  with  that  of  other  and  known  sus- 
ceptible varieties,  gives  confidence  that  the 
amount  of  infection  in  the  greenhouse  is  a 
trustworth"  index  of  immunity  or  suscepti- 
bility. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  plant 
may  pass  the  greenhouse  test  and  yet  fall  a 
victim  to  mildew  when  grown  in  the  open — 
the  harder  climatic  conditions  turning  the 
scale  not  from  absolute  immunity  to  suscepti- 
bility, but  from  extremely  slight  to  marked 
susceptibility.  From  analogy  with  other  cases 
of  absolute  immunity,  e.g.,  of  races  of  Wheat 
to  certain  rusts,  and  of  immune  varieties  of 
Potatos  to  Wart  disease  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  although  the  facts  are  more  com- 
plex— different  degrees  of  susceptibility  occur- 
ring in  the  Hop — immunity  will  prove  to  be 
a  constitutional  and  inherited  character  and 
if  :so,  should  be  susceptible  of  conferment  in 
a  race  possessed  of  the  vigour  necessary  for 
a  good  commercial  variety.  Finally  Mr. 
Salmon  has  turned  his  attention  to  varieties 
of  the  American  Hop,  L.  americanus,  and 
has  found  that  among  this  species  also,  races 
exist,  some  of  which  are  susceptible  and  some 
are  immune  to  Hop  mildew. 


New  Edition  of  "  The  Vegetable  Garden."— 
A  new  edition  of  this  standard  work  written 
by  MM.  Yilmorin-Andrieux,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  wi'fh  the  co-operation  of  the 
famous  garden-expert,  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
has  recently  been  published.  As  Mr.  W.  P. 
Thomson,  the  editor  of  t his  third  edition, 
points  out,  during  the  years  of  the  war, 
vegetable  growing  received  a  decided  stimulus, 
and  it  is  with  the  :dea  of  helping  that  great 
development  that  this  new  and  enlarged 
edition   is   being  published. 

The  Potato  Advisory  Committee  and  Wart 
Disease. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Potato 
Advisory  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  Lobjoit.  Controller  of  the  Horticultural 
Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
Chairman  outlined  the  Ministry's  present 
policy  for  the  control  of  Wart  Disease,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Wart  Disease  <■[  Potatos  Order  of 
1919.  Mr.  H.  V.  Taylor,  Deputy-Controller, 
referred  to  the  work  done  by  the  Ministry 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  indicated,  by 
means  of  ;i  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
Wart  Disease  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
the  extent  to  which  the  trouble  has  now 
anroad.     The  Ministry    desired   to  jrivc   growers 


as  much  freedom  in  planting  Potatos  as  "was 
possible,  while,  at  the  same  time,  controlling 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  protecting  the 
clean  lands  from  infection.  Mr.  Taylor  out- 
lined the  position  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  seed  Potatos  from  Scotland  during  last 
winter,  when  the  Ministry's  Scottish  Seed 
Potato  Order  of  1919  was  in  force,  and  said 
that  the  Ministry  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
obvious  weakness  of  legislation  which  placed 
an  obligation  on  the  importer  in  England  only, 
and  none  on  the  exporter  in  Scotland,  to  ensure 
that  no  infected  seed  came  into  this  country. 
Negotiations  had  been  in  progress  with  the 
Scottish  Board  for  some  time,  and  as  a  result 
the  latter  had  issued  in  July  last  an  order  ♦ 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  exporter  m 
Scotland  to  obtain  certain  certificates  and  to 
furnish  a  declaration  respecting  the  same  to 
the  importer  in  this  country.  The  Ministry 
regarded  this  as  satisfactory,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  [possibility  of  any  non-certified 
"  9eed  "  Potatos  which  might  slip  out  of  Scot- 
land being  sold  in  this  country,  it  proposed  to 
issue  ian  order  to  the  effect  ifjhat  importers  in 
tthis  country  who  receive  seed  Potatos  from 
Scotland  without  the  prescribed  declaration 
should  report  the  fact  to  the  Ministry  within 
seven  days.  The  Committee  expressed  general 
appreciation  of  the  improvement  in  the  posi- 
tion which  would  result  from  this  change,  but 
desired  to  draw  /attention  to  the  danger  of 
seed  being  exported  from  Scotland  without  the 
prescribed  declaration  unless  the  railway  com- 
panies in  that  country  were  given  strict  in- 
structions not  to  load  without  first  seeing  such 
declaration.  The  Ministry  promised  to  urge 
the  Scottish  Board  to  take  all  practical  ad- 
ministrative steps  to  make  their  Order  fully 
effective.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
Ministry  should  issue  a  statement  of  the  stan- 
dard of  purity  adopted  by  them  in  the 
inspection  of  growing  crops  of  immune  varie- 
ties. With  regard  to  the  importation  of 
seed  Potatos  from  Ireland,  the  Chairman  men- 
tioned that  the  Ministry  was  still  in  com- 
munication with  the  Irish  Department  with  a 
view  to  mutual  action  being  taken.  The  next 
question  dealt  with  was  that  of  first-early  sus- 
ceptible varieties.  The  concession  which  the 
Ministry  has  made  for  1921  to  permit  the 
planting  of  first-early  varieties  of  Potatos  in 
Wart  Disease  Infected  Areas,  on  condition 
that  they  are  not  planted  'n  infected  land,  and 
that  the  produce  is  used  in  the  Infected  Areas 
only,  was  explained  to  the  Committee.  It 
was  also  indicated  that  the  Ministry  proposes 
to  issue  a  general  licence  authorising  the  plant- 
ing of  such  varieties,  and  that  it  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  necessary  for  growers  to  obtain  in- 
dividual licences  for  this  purpose.  It  'was. 
however,  considered  desirable  that  the  person 
introducing  suoh  seed  into  nn  infected  area 
should  first  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Ministry 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  announced  that  this 
policy  would  remain  in  force  for  a  'period  of 
four  years. 

Wart  Disease  of  Potatos  in  Scotland. — The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
issued  a  map  showing  those  districts  in  Scot- 
land where  Wart  Disease  is  common  in  gar- 
dens and  allotments,  and  wdiich  have  been  de- 
clared Infected  Areas.  This  map  should  lie  of 
much  assistance  to  Potato  dealers  ami  others 
who  desire  to  obtain  seed  Potatos  from  those 
parts  of  Scotland  which  are  free  from  Warl 
Disease.  Copies  of  the  map  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Ministry  at 
3,  St.  James'   Square,  price  3d.  post   free. 

Geotropism. — The  familiar  phenomenon  of 
geotropism  exhibited  by  roots^  ami  steins  has 
Inn-  puzzled  the  plant  physiologist.  Th.-  result 
of  displacing  a  root  or  stem  from  1 1n-  vertical 
is  unerring,  and  evidently  related  with  the 
work  which  these  members  have  to  perform; 
but  by  what  means  I  ho  root  or  stem  "  per- 
coives"  and  responds  to  the  stimulus  i  t  gravity 
nothing  sure  is  known.  The  most  recent 
suggestion,  by  Professor  James  Small,  is  only 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
recent  discoveries  in  physical  chemistry. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  explanation  now  put   tur- 
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ward  is  that,  when  a  root  or  stem  changes  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  vertical,  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  particles  in  the  cells  takes  place, 
that  this  redistribution  is  such  that  as  a  result 
electrical  currents  are  developed,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  hasten  growth  on  one  side  of  the 
displaced  member  and  to  retard  it  on  the  other. 
The  chief  interest  in  these  suggestions  lies  in 
the  experimental  evidence  which  Professor 
Small  brings  forward  in  their  support.  On 
theoretical  grounds  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  root  were  grown  horizontally  in  an 
alkaline  medium,  it  would  curve,  not  down- 
wards, but  upwards ;  and  similarly,  if  a  stem 
be  grown  in  an  acid  medium,  it  would  curve 
downward  and  not  upward.  These  anticipa- 
tions Professor  Small  claims  to  have  verified. 
He  finds  that  roots  placed  horizontally  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  traces  of  ammonia  curve 
upward  and  not  downward,  and  that  stems 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  minute  quantities 
of  acetic  acid  lose  their  natural  negative  geotro- 
pism    and    curve  downward.  The    former    of 

these  observations  cannot  fail  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  cultivators  under  glass  the  behaviour 
of  the  roots  of  Cucumbers,  etc.,  in  compost 
rich  in  manure;  the  lateral  roots  in  these  cir- 
cumstances lose  their  natural  directions  and 
grow  obliquely  upwards  into  the  air,  possibly 
in  response  to  the  ammonia  liberated  from  the 
compost. 

Glasgow's  Parks  and  Open  Spaces.— Since 
1914.  the  acreage  of  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
of  Glasgow  has  been  increased  by  754  acres,  the 
most  notable  purchases  being  Loch  Lomond 
Park .  200  acres ;  the  Linn  Park,  180  acres ; 
and  the  Lands  of  Ruchazie  and  Frankfield,  290 
acres ;  while  by  gift  or  lease  there  is  the 
extension  of  Greenbank  Park,  from  Sir  John 
Stirling,  Maxwell,  and  from  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, an  area  partly  as  a  gift  and  partly  on 
lease  extending  to  53  acres,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  Dawsholm  Park.  This  gives  approximately 
a  total  of  2,020  acres.  In  addition  there  are  92 
open  spaces  with  an  area  of  80  acres.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  8  parks  for  football,  and 
pitches  have  been  allocated  for  2,530  games, 
which  means  55,660  players.  About  2,000  ap- 
plications have  had  to  be  refused  on  account 
of  want  of  space.  There  are  38  bowling  greens 
in  17  parks,  for  which  tickets  are  issued  to  the 
extent  of  400,000.  In  regard  to  tennis,  the 
demand  for  accommodation  is  yearly  increasing, 
and  on  the  5  courts,  14.000  players  were  accom- 
modated this  season.  On  the  3  golf  courses,  two 
of  which  are  only  9  holes,  the  players  numbered 
150.000.  These  figures  show  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  places  for  active  recreation  purposes. 
One  important  feature  of  the  city  parks 
is  that  Glasgow  possesses  more  Winter  Gardens 
than  any  Municipality  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in 
which  the  collections  of  plants  are  somewhat 
unique.  For  example,  Orchids  which  number 
over  10,000  plants,  call  for  special  comment 
and  the  collection  is  a  surprise  to  visitors  from 
other  cities.  The  musioal  section  of  the 
Parks  Department's  work  has,  perhaps,  shown 
the  most  striking  development  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  Concert  Parties,  and  the  Band  per- 
formances on  Sundays.  The  revenue  which  used 
to  be  about  £100,  is  now  over  £7,000,  while  the 
expenditure  has  risen  to  £9,500,  so  that  the 
season's  arrangements  are  given  to  the  public 
at  a  nett  cost  of  £2,500. 

Forecast  of  the  World's  Cereal  Supplies The 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  learns 
from  the  International  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Rome  that  on  the  basis  of  data  now  available, 
and  of  forecasts  of  an  average  yield  from  the 
growing  crops  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Institute  estimates 
that  Bulgaria,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  British  India, 
Argentina  and  Australia  should  be  able  to  export 
during  the  season  80  million  quarters  of  Wheat 
and  3,700.000  quarters  of  Rye.  making  a  total 
of  18  million  tons  of  breadstuff s.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  quantity  afloat  on 
August  1,  1920.  was  very  large,  the  aggregate 
quantities  at  the  disposal  of  importing  countries 
are  estimated  at  85  million  quarters  of  Wheat 
and   4,200,000  quarters   of  Rye,    making  a  total 


of  19.2  million  tons,  as  compared  with  18.2 
million  tons  of  Wheat  and  Rye  actually  received 
by  importing  countries  during  last  season.  On 
the  contrary,  the  total  production  of  the  two 
cereals  in  the  importing  countries  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  last  year  (32.7  million  tons, 
against  33  million  tons).  It  follows  that  over- 
seas requirements  should  not  be  much  greater 
than    1.  "'s,    while    potentially,      about     1 

million  „uns  more  than  they  imported  last  season 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  importing  countries. 
But  there  is  no  positive  assurance  that  the  poten- 
tial exportable  surplus  will  in  its  entirety  reach 
the  countries  that  may  need  it,  as  it"  is  not 
certain  that  India  will  export  all  its  apparent 
surplus,  while,  within  the  period  still  separat- 
ing us  from  the  coming  harvests  of  Argentina 
and  Australia,  present  expectations  regarding 
those  crops  may  be  modified. 

Kensington  Gardens  Allotments.— Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  in  a  written  reply  to  Sir  J.  D.  Rees. 
states  that  the  Kensington  Gardens  allotments 
will  be  surrendered  on  or  before  February  28. 
and  the  ground  will  be  restored  to  the  public 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  reinstated.  The  rein- 
statement will  take  from  twelve  months  to 
two  years,  according  to  the  weather  conditions. 

Estate  Management  and  Forestry. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Auctioneers'  Institute,  a  college 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
practical  training  in  the  business  management  of 
estates,  and  we  understand  that  Lord  Lovat,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Forestry  Commission,  has  pro- 
mised students  of  this  college  facilities  for  the 
study  of  forestry  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
Premises  recently  purchased  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  will  be  adapted  for  use  by  the  college,  and 
it  is  hoped  these  will  be  available  bv  April. 
1921.  '        ' 

National  Rose  Society's  Exhibitions  in  1921.— 
The  National  Rose  Society  has  fixed  Wednesday. 
June  29.  1921.  as  the  date  of  its  Summer  Exhibi- 
tion at  tl>e  Rnval  Botanic  Gardens.  Regent's 
Park.  N.W.  The  Spring  Rose  Show  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  April  7;  the  New  Seedling  Roses 
Show  on  Thursday,  July  28;  and  the  Autumn 
Rose  Show  on  Thursday,  September  22 — these 
three  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

Destruction  of  Rats— It  is  gratifying  to  note 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  rat  officers 
that  our  own  country  seem6  at  last  to  have 
awakened  seriously  to  its  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  rat  extermination.  In  nearly  all 
centres  strenuous  action  has  been  taken  and 
the  means  of  advertising  and  of  making  known 
the  objects  of  the  campaign  employed  last 
year  have  been  brought  into  use  once  more 
with  good  effect.  At  the  same  time  the 
public  should  be  reminded  that  there  must  be 
no  resting  content  with  the  special  effort  of 
any  particular  week.  It  is  a  standing  obli- 
gation upon  local  authorities  and  private 
persons  to  keep  down  vermin  and  to  pursue  the 
work  of  extermination  without  pause.  This 
way  lie  national  safety  and  national  saving- 
Fire  at  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons 
Offices. — A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  New- 
townards,  early,  on  Sunday  morning  last.  It  was 
not  possible  to  save  the  office  buildings,  but  the 
fire  brigade  was  able  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
attacking  the  neighbouring  stores.  The  material 
loss  sustained  is  not  very  great,  but  the  firm  has 
lost  many  valuable  records  and  documents  which 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  replace.  The 
chief  loss  is  Mie  firm's  register  of  customers  and 
of  orders  awaiting  execution.  Readers  who  have 
placed  orders  with  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons  are  asked  to  kindly  communicate  with  the 
firm  at  on  re,  giving  full  particulars  of  their 
orders. 

Help  for  the  Gardening  Charities. — As  a 
result  of  an  exhibition  promoted  by  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Ker,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Liverpool  Qotton  Exchange,  the  gardening 
charities  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  about 
£120.  Last  year  Mr.  Ker  was  able  to  raise 
over  £40  by  similar  means.     The  £120  referred 


to  is  a  percentage  of  the  takings,  the  other 
portion  being  allocated  to  Lord  Haig's  fund. 
Messrs.  George  Couvelas,  Cecil  Taylor.  T.  Ait 
kin,  Straham  and  Belk  were  the  principal 
workers  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  and 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  charities.  It  may  be 
added  that  Mr.  Mousley,  Mr.  Couvelas's  gar- 
dener, not  only  contributed  a  splendid  display, 
but  took  a  leading  part  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhibition.  In  reporting  the  above  result, 
Mr.  Robert  Ker  states,  "  To  these  gentlemen 
I  feel  very  grateful  for,  in  the  first  place, 
granting  permission  to  make  an  exhibition  in 
such  an  exclusive  place  as  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Market,  and,  secondly,  for  the  very  kindly 
way  in  which  they  have  supported  my  efforts. 
I  believe  the  exhibition  will  now  become  ,*'ii 
annual  event,  and  thus  benefit  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners'   Orphan  Fund." 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week. — Tues- 
day, November  30. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committee's  Meet  ;  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Show  (2  days).  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 1. — British  Carnation  Society,  exhibition  at 
R.H.S.  Hall,  12  noon  to  5  p.m..  annual  general 
meeting,    5.30  p.m. 

"Gardeners'  Chronicle'  Seventy  Five  Years 
Ago. —  Wooden  Roller*.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing more  annoying  to  a  gardener,  who  is 
desirous  of  seeing  his  short  grass  in  good  order, 
than  that  of  having  a  lawn  studed  with  worm- 
casts,  and.  at  the  same  time,  weather  so  wet 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  sweep  them  off 
without  making  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
nuisance.  To  remedy  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  economise  labour  by  doing  two  jobs  at 
the  same  time  (viz..  cleaning  the  grass  and 
rolling  the  lawn),  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  soime  time  past  wooden  rollers, 
which,  if  applied  at  the  time  the  worm-casts  are 
in  a  plastic  state  (that  is,  neither  too  wet,  nor 
yet  too  dry),  will  pick  them  up  as  clean  as  could 
be  desired,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the 
Grass  smooth  and  even.  These  rollers  aire  made 
of  various  sizes,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet  in 
width,  and  generally  about  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter. I  had  some  made  in  an  octagonal 
form,  imagining  that  the  increased  weight  of  the 
frtll  would  cause  the  worm-casts  to  adhere  more 
closelv  ;  but  the  shaking  caused  the  dirt  to  fall 
off  if'  it  was  a  little  too  dry,  and  if  the  worm- 
casts  were  numerous ;  the  roller  soon  lost  its 
octagonal  form,  so  I  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  common  form.  A  strong  boy,  with  a  4  feet 
roller,  will  clear  as  much  ground  of  worm-casts 
as  four  men  with  brooms ;  and  even  if  the 
ground  requires  sweeping,  to  clear  it  of  leaves 
or  branches,  I  find  the  work  facilitated  by 
letting  the  roller  precede  the  sweepers.  On 
dewy  mornings,  in  the  summer  time,  the  rollers 
are  quite  as  useful  as  in  winter  and  spring ;. 
indeed,  comparatively  speaking,  more  so,  as 
they  enable  us  to  get  the  grounds  cleared  up 
before  the  family  is"  about,  a  thing  so  much  to 
be  desired  in  all  well-regulated  establishments. 
I  mav,  however,  remark  that,  in  order  to  enable 
the  rollers  to  perform  their  work  properly,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  grass  should  be  kept  pretty 
short,  as  short  as  it  can  be  kept  by  mowing 
every  week,  or,  where  this  is  impracticable,  it 
should  be  cut  well  into  the  ground  in  the 
autumn.  Here  we  occasionally  mow  the  same 
piece  of  ground  six  different  ways,  on  successive 
mornings,  and  I  find  that  taking  the  tseason 
throughout,  we  save  time  by  so  doing;  on  the 
principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  job  "well  done,  is 
twice  done."  Let  me,  therefore,  recommend 
these  rollers  to  all  who  have  not  tried  them,  as 
I  am  sure  they  will  give  satisfaction.  W.  P. 
Ayres,  Gard.   Chron.,  November  29,  1845. 

Publications  Received. — The  llirrls  of  the  British 
Tshs  nnd  their  Eggs.  By  T.  A.  Coward. 
2nd  series.  Frederick  Warne  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bedford  Street.  W.C.  Price  12s.  6d.  net.  Cahn- 
dar  i>f  tin-  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
Session  1920-21.  Glasgow:  Robert  Anderson, 
142.  West  Nile  Street.  La  Pomrne  De  Terrr. 
By  S.  Mottet,  Librairie  Agiicole  de  la  Maison 
Rustiaue.     Paris :    26.    Rue   Jacob. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


SEASONABLE   HINTS. 

Whilst  October  may  be  regarded  as  the  best 
month  in  an  ordinary  year  for  the  planting  of 
Roses,  the  weather  of  November  has  been  so 
remarkably  mild  that  October  has  so  far  had 
little  advantages  over  it  this  season  So 
summer  like  has  the  weather  of  late  autumn 
been  that  the  plants  retained  their  foliage  un- 
usually lung,  anil  even  now  Ruses  in  most  gar- 
dens aie  carrying  a  great  number  of  their 
leaves.  It  is  always  wise^to  wait  until  plants 
are  thoroughly  dormant  before  disturbing  them 
For  transplanting,  and  Roses  are  no  exception. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  ground  is.  in  many 
places,  so  very  dry  that  some  of  the  Ruses 
which  were  set  in  October  scarcely  had  suffi- 
cient root  moisture  for  their  needs,  and  some 
growers  were  forced  to  resort  to  watering. 

The  ground  is  very  warm  for  the  time  of 
the  year  and  all  autumn-planted  subjects  should 
derive  great  benefit  from  it.  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  the  plants  to  be  welt  established 
by   next    spring. 

The  wood  of  Roses  has  ripened  beautifully, 
which  will  greatly  favour  next  season's  bloom- 
ing. 

Whilst  many  do  not  favour  the  practice  of 
protecting  Roses  in  winter,  this  may  be  more 
necessary  than  usual  this  season,  if  the  weather 
turns  very  severe  suddenly.  In  the  south,  pro- 
tection is.  of  course,  not  so  urgent  as  in  gardens 
in  tho  more  northern  parts.  The  old-fashioned 
plan  of  sticking  sprigs  of  evergreens  in  the 
ground  on  the  windward  side  of  the  plants  is 
very  effectual  in  warding-off  cutting  winds, 
when  frosts  seem  to  do  more  damage  to  plants 
than  while  the  air  is  still.  If  litter,  such  as 
dry  Bracken  Fern  or  loose  straw,  is  used  about 
the  base  of  the  plants,  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  secure  it  in  position,  or  it  will  be  blown 
away  by  the  first  gale.  Whilst  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  is  harmful  about  the  collars 
and  stems  of  the  plants,  much  good  results 
from  drawing  loose  soil  about  those  parts,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  pro- 
tecting the   bottom   eyes  from  injury   by  cold. 

Stocks  of  Rose^  are  more  numerous  than 
during  war-time,  but  there  is  still  a  shortage 
of  some  things;  standards  especially.  There  is 
such  a  wide  selection  of  beautiful  varieties  of 
Roses  for  all  purposes,  and  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  particular  garden  may  easily  be 
tludied  in  making  a  selection.  Many  of  the 
newer  sorts  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  a  few 
novelties  should  be  tried  each  season.  The 
one  illustrated  in  Fig.  119.  named  after  the 
popular  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
is  a  glorious  crimson-coloured  H.  T.,  and  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society     on    September    23    last. 

Those  who  are  able  to  obtain  wild  Briars 
from  the  countryside  should  procure  a  supply 
as  stocks  for  standards  whilst  the  weather  re- 
mains favourable.  These  should  be  trimmed  of 
much  of  the  top-growth  and  planted  about  18 
inches  apart  in  rows  for  budding  next  summer. 
In  digging  up  these  wildings  reject  any  that 
ara  greet:  and  sappy,  also  any  that  are  very 
black,  denoting  old  age  or  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, also  any  that  are  hide-bound.  When  the 
standard  Briars  have  been  planted,  the  seedling 
Briars  of  such  as  the  Manetti  and  Multiflora 
types  should  be  planted.  These  should  be  put 
well  into  the  soil,  and  will  not  be  too  deep 
if  they  are  buried  half  their  depth.  These 
smaller  stocks  may  be  put  in  rows  made  2  or 
3  feet  apart  and  planted  about  9  inches  from 
erith    other    in    the    rows. 

Whilst  securing  the  Briars  from  the  hedgerows, 
suitable  cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  healthy 
growth  with  firm  wood  and  "with  very  little 
pith.  Take  out  all  the  eyes  in  the  part  that 
is  buried  and  leave  three  or  four  healthy  buds 
on  the  part  above  ground.  If  the  soil  is 
naturally  of  an  open  texture,  roots  will  form 
freely,    but    it    is  always   an    advantage    to    have 

little  sand  or  grit  at  and  around  the  base  of 
the  cutting 

In  planting  Roses  from  the  nurseries  make  a 
careful  examination  to  see  that  no  suckers  are 
developing  from  the  roots,  and  take  care  to 
tr»'m    the    latter    with    a  sharp   knife.     Standards 


neud  the  support  of  a  stake  to  keep  the  sten'.s 
a  good  shape  and  prevent  the  plants  being  blown 
over  by  gales.  Some  growers  top-dress  their 
newly  planted  Roses  with  thick  mulches  of 
manure,  but  1  do  not  advise  this  being  done 
where  the.  soil  is  naturally  very  heavy  in  tex- 
ture. 

Plants  in  pots  intended  for  forcing  this  winter 
should  be  brought  indoors  and  allowed  to  de- 
velop very  slowly.  The  temperaturo  shoidd  be 
about  55  by  day  and  the  house  ventilated 
through  the  Lop  apertures  whilst  the  weather 
remains  fine.  Close  the  ventilators  early  in  the 
afternoons,  after  damping  the  floor  of  the 
house  Towards  the  end  of  the  present  month 
these  plants  will  be  nicely  on  the  move  and 
another  batch  may  be  introduced  to  provide 
a    succession  of    bloom. 

Tho  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  graft  dor 
mant    Roses    under    glass. 

The-  stocks,  either  Manetti  or  Briars,  should 
be  well  established  in  pots  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  during 
the  past  season.  The  plants  should  be  worked 
and  then  placed  under  a  frame  in  a  light  glass- 
house.     Bottom-heat    is    necessary,    and    this    is 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


APHELANDRA. 

There  are  several  species  and  varieties  of 
Aphelandra,  all  very  useful  winter-flowering 
subjects.  Young  stock  recently  potted  requires 
careful  watering  until  well  established  at  the 
roots.  A.  aurantiaca  and  A.  aurantiaca  var. 
Ruezlii  have  very  showy,  orange-scarlet  flowers; 
A.  nitens  has  vermilion-scarlet  flowers  and  very 
dark-green,  shining  leaves.  Other  good  garden 
species  are  A.  squarrosa  and  A.  tetragona.  Some 
kinds  including  A.  Blanchetiana.  A.  squarrosa 
\ar.  Louisae  and  A.  Chamissoniana  have  beautiful 
silvery-white  markings  on  their  leaves.  The 
plants  require  a  stove  temperature  of  65°  when 
growing;  when  in  flower  they  may,  with  advan- 
tage be  removed  to  a  house  having  a  cooler  and 
drier  atmosphere.  After  flowering  they  should 
be  afforded  a  rest  by  keeping  them  cooler  and 
fairly  dry  at  the  roots.  If  large  plants  are 
required  they  should — when  started  into  growth 
during  the  spring — be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
into  smaller  receptacles  and  grown  in  a  stove  tern 
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best  provided  by  hoi  water  pipes  under  tho 
staging,  which  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  fine  coal  ashes.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce 
the  plants  into  the  glass-house  for  a  week  or 
so  prior  to  grafting,  as  it  is  best  to  have  a 
stock  a  little  in  advance  of  t lie  scion.  The 
grafting  is  done  in  thu  usual  way,  selecting 
stocks  and  scions  of  about  equal  diameter,  anil 
binding  them  with  raffia  before  covering  with 
grafting  wax.  The  operation  will  be  successful 
it  the  temperature  in  the  frame  is  kept  at  about 
50°.  Later,  a  little  ventilation  may  be  ad- 
mitted a  few  hours  daily  and,  when  the  stock 
and  scion  appear  to  be  fairly  united,  the  Inn 
perature  may  be  raised,  and  the  amouni  of 
ventilation  also  increased.  It  is  well  not  '■ 
grow  these  grafted  Roses  for  too  long  in  the 
close  frames  after  it  is  seen  that  the  operation 
is  successful,     yentnitious. 


perature  during  the  summer.  11  only  small 
plants  are  required,  they  are  best  propagated 
every  year.  Cuttings  made  from  young  growth 
root"  readily  during  the  spring  and  summer; 
or  the  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 

RONDELETIA     ODORATA     (R.     SPECIOSA), 

As  plants  of  this  species  pass  out  of  flower  they 
should  be  pruned  and  have  weak  growths  thinned. 
If  afterwards  placed  in  a  warm  house  they  will 
soon  start  into  growth  and  flower.  Where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  succession  of  a  few  plants 
treated  in  this  way  this  pretty  subject  may  be 
had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  Rondeletia  oor 
data  is  a  good  summer- flow  ering  species,  and 
makes  a  tine  specimen  planted  out  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  R.  gratissiina  is  another  beautiful 
species.     ./.   C 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  T  Pateman,  Gardener  to  0.  A.  Cain.  Esq..  J. P., 
The    Node,    Codioote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Propagation Cuttings    of    Gooseberries     and 

Currants  mav  be  inserted  any  time  during  the 
winter,  but  I  prefer  rooting  them  at  the  present 
time.  Better  fruit  is  obtained  by  planting  young 
bushes  frequently.  Propagate  from  clean, 
healthy  trees  and  choose  only  those  varieties 
that  d"o  consistently  well  in  the  locality  of  the 
particular  garden.  Select  straight  shoots,  or 
prunings,  for  use  as  cuttings,  and  rub  away 
the  basal  eyes  or  buds,  with  the  exception  of 
Black  Currants.  Insert  the  cuttings  about  6 
or  8  inches  apart  in  a  trench.  Old  mortar 
tubble  or  coarse  sand  may,  with  advantage,  be 
used  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Tread  the 
soil  about  the  cuttings  as  firmly  as  its  condition 
permits.  The  cuttings  are  apt  to  become 
loosened  in  the  ground  by  the  action  of  frost, 
and  should  be  made  firm  again  by  treading  on 
either    side  of    the  rows. 

Filberts. — The  Filbert  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  invariably  thrives  best  in  a  some- 
what dry,  sandy  loam.  In  strong,  moist, 
loamy  soils  trees  trained  in  bush  form  are  liable 
to  make  too  much  wood  growth.  Intending 
planters  would  do  well  to  mix  broken  bricks 
and  mortar  rubble  with  soil  of  a  heavy  nature. 
The  distance  between  the  rows  may  be  10  feet 
each  way  and  the  plants  should  be  kept  within 
limits  by  pruning.  Old-established  trees  that 
have  given  good  crops  should  be  fed  with 
well-decomposed  manure.  Remove  some  of  the 
exhausted  top  soil  from  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  cut  off  all  suckers,  otherwise  the 
manuring  will  be  of  little  avail,  for  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  manure  will  only  tend  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  suckers.  In  the  autumn 
all  strong  laterals  may  be  shortened  to  within 
five  or  six  eyes,  and  if  the  growths  are  too 
numerous  they  should  be  thinned  accordingly. 

The  Fruit  Room. — Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  sufficient  fruits  to  store  should 
give  them  every  necessary  attention  to  prevent, 
loss  by  contamination.  One  bad  fruit,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  will  quickly  affect  others  in  its 
vicinity.  Whilst  frost  must  never  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  fruit  store,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
keep  fruits  in  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere.  Admit 
air  through  the  ventilators  whenever  possible 
until  the  "sweating"  of  the  fruits  is  over, 
when  less  air  will  suffice. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,    near  Cardiff. 

Carrots  in  Pits.- -Where  pits  are  available 
for  raising  Carrots  prepare  a  mild  hot-bed, 
chiefly  of  tree-leaves.  The  fermenting  material 
should  be  in  a  damp  condition  and  it  should 
be  trodden  firmly,  after  which  nine  inches  of 
light  soil  should  be  spread  on  the  surface. 
When  there  is  no  danger  of  the  heat  from  the 
hot-bed  being  excessively  high  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  drills  drawn  six  inches  apart  and 
covered  very  lightly  with  soil.  The  latter 
should  be  sufficiently  moist  to  permit  of  deferring 
watering  until  the  seedlings  show  through  the 
surface.  Keep  the  house  or  pit  close  until 
this  takes  place,  then  admit  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  but  prevent  cold  draughts  from 
reaching  the  young  plants. 

Seasonable  Work. — All  fallow  ground  should 
be  trenched  or  dug  deeply,  leaving  the  surface 
as  rough  as  possible  to  expose  the  greatest 
amount  to  the  action  of  frost.  By  doing  this 
heavy  soils  will  work  easier  in  the  spring,  in- 
deed all  soils  will  be  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment, besides  which,  grubs  and  eggs  of  in- 
jurious insects  will  be  exposed  to  destruction 
by  birds.  By  doing  this  work  early,  oppor- 
tunity may  be  taken  during  times  of  severe 
frost    to    again    turn  over    with    forks     the    ?ur- 


face  of  land  which  has  recently  been  cultivated, 
and  thus  let  the  frost  penetrate  deeper  than 
it  otherwise  would.  In  trenching  land  place 
Cabbage  stumps  and  other  refuse  of  a  slow 
decomposing  nature  evenly  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  To  trench  or  dig  land  when  it  is 
under  snow  or  frozen,  is  to  make  the  ground 
cold,  sodden  and  unworkable  for  a  long  time ; 
therefore  tillage  should  cease  when  these  con- 
ditions   prevail. 

Rhubarb. — Roots  lifted  and  exposed  to  the 
tiest  should  now  be  taken  to  the  forcing  house. 
To  replace  the  plants  which  are  to  be  forced, 
prepare  new  beds  during  the  winter.  An  early 
opportunity  should  be  chosen  to  trench  a  site 
for  the  reception  of  Rhubarb  plants  in  the 
coming  spring.  The  ground  should  be  well 
manured,  as  Rhubarb  is  a  deep-rooting  subject. 
The  production  if  forcing  rcots  being  the 
primary  object,  a  warm  position  should  be 
selected  for  planting  to  encourage  early  ripen- 
ing of  the  crowns. 

Plants  in  Frames — Lettuce,  Parsley  ami 
Cauliflowers  growing  in  frames  should  be  kept 
free  of  decaying  leaves-  Lighten  the  surface  soil 
by  pricking  it  over  so  that  it  may  dry  and  help 
to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere  about  the 
crops.  Give  the  plants  lull  exposure  during 
the  day,  and  admit  air  freely  during  mild 
weather,  but  use  the  lights  when  frost  threatens. 

Herbs. — Mint  propagated  in  boxes  for  forcing 
should  now  he  grown  in  a  light  position  in 
a  warm  house.  Failing  any  special  preparation, 
roots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon,  if  now  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  and  packed  closely  together 
in  boxes  with  fine  soil  worked  amongst  the 
roots,  will  give  good  results.  Roots  of  Chives 
and  Sorrel  also  force  easily.  Water  the  soil 
about    the   louts    if    it   is  the    least    dry. 


THE  FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    Sidney     Lego,    Gardener    to    the     Dowagrer     Laio 
Ncnburnholme.    Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Buddleia. — The  texture  of  soil  is  not  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  general  cultivation  of 
Buddleias;  stall,  north  of  London,  the  species 
B.  Veitchiana  and  B.  Colvillei  require  a  deep, 
very  porous  soil,  and  the  shelter  of  a  south  wall 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  winter.  The 
variety  variabilis  magnific.i  grows  strongly  in 
medium  loam,  trained  on  an  exposed,  west  wall, 
and  also  as  a  bush  in  the  open.  B.  globosa  and 
B.  variabilis  and  its  varieties  should  be  hard 
pruned  in  spring  to  obtain  fine  flowers.  These 
choice  shrubs  are  worthy  of  extended  cultivation, 
and  may  he  planted  now. 

The  Wild  Garden.— Seasonable  work  for  some 
few  weeks  to  come  may  be  found  in  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  landscape.  Mossj 
pathways  may  be  formed,  leading  to  points  of 
interest,  and  large  stepping-stones  used,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  tiaversing  boggy  places  with 
ease.  Wooded  places  should  be  thinned  suffi- 
ciently, here  and  there,  to  allow  the  sunlight 
to  reach  groups  of  Azaleas  and  similar  subjects. 
Hardy,  non-lime-loving  plants,  including  Azalea, 
Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  and  certain  species  of 
Iris  are  assets  to  most  wild  gardens.  The  em- 
ployment of  hardy  Ferns,  in  varieties  adaptable 
to  wet,  sunny,  and  shady  positions,  is  commend- 
able, and  the  value  of  Ferns  is  enhanced  if 
species  of  Lilium  are  planted  in  conjunction. 
Varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  should  be  planted 
broadly  at  this  season,  where  their  conspicu- 
ously coloured  hips  will  show  to  advantage; 
whilst  Scotch  Briars  may  be  planted  in  groups 
of  threes  to  form  pleasing  bushes.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  beautiful  Austrian  Briar  requires 
a  warm  position,  and  is  not.  generally,  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  the  wild  garden.  The  removal 
of  old  flowering  wood  from  Brambles  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  and  young  growths  of  from 
10  to  14  feet  long  may  be  looped  gracefully  over 
evergreens  in  close  proximity  ;  for  this  purpose, 
a  long,  forked  stick  is  useful.  Varieties  of 
Everlasting  Pea  are  worth  planting,  and,  be- 
sides growing  freely  through  medium-sized 
bushes,  they  are  very  attractive  when  rambling 
over  grassy  mounds,  large  stones,  and  old  tree 
stumps.  Rough  grass  should  again  be  mown 
closely  with  a  scythe,  and  the  value  of  so  doing 
will  be  apparent  in  the  spring. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By    F.  J»RDAN,    Gardener  to    Lieut.-Col.  Spender   Clai, 
II. P.,    Ford  Manor,    Lingneld.    Surrey. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  full  bearing  require 
liberal  feeding  and  top  dressing,  little  and  often, 
to  keep  them  prolific  and  healthy.  If  the  bot- 
tom-heat is  obtained  from  fermenting  leaves 
and  hot-water  pipes  combined,  the  roots  will, 
provided  the  drainage  is  free,  assimilate  more 
stimulating  liquid  than  many  imagine,  but  it 
should  be  weak  and  of  a  varied  character;  if 
10  deg.  warmer  than  the  bed  so  much  the 
better.  Liquid  manure,  guano  and  soot  water 
are  all  good  fertilisers,  both  for  root  watering 
and  damping,  but  only  the  clear  liquid  should 
be  used  and  in  a  weak  state.  The  material 
used  for  top  dressing  tan  hardly  be  too  rough 
in  texture.  Moderately  light  sandy  loam,  from 
which  the  finer  particles  have  been  shaken  out. 
rough  pieces  of  lime  rubble  or  plaster  witli 
a  little  charcoal  added  constitute  a  suitable  com- 
post, for  use  as  top-dressings  and  a  supply  should 
be  kept  in  a  warm  corner  ready  for  use  as 
required.  A  very  thin  layer  answers  the  pur- 
pose best.  Every  part  of  the  house  should  be 
kept  clean,  including  the  glass;  no  decaying 
matter  should  be  left,  lying  on  the  bed;  there 
should  also  be  a  constant  inlet  of  fresh  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  Direct  syringing 
having  been  discontinued,  plenty  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  and  a  brisk  bottom-heat  should 
be  maintained.  Avoid  checks  to  growth  such 
as  would  be  caused  by  the  removal  of  old 
Leaves  which  look  rusty  and  invite  their  re- 
moval ;  it  is  better  to  retain  such  foliage  for 
a  lime  than  run  the  risk  of  the  plants  bleeding. 
A  leaf  here  and  there  may  be  removed  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  to  allow  extension  of  the 
best,  lateral  growths;  pinch  out  the  points  of 
weak  shoots  and  remove  all  male  blossoms  as 
they  appear.  The  latest  plants  put  into  houses 
after  Melons  were  cleared  in  October  will  come 
in  useful  at  a  time  when  the  plants  now  in 
bearing  are  on  the  wane.  Cucumbers  will  be 
available  in  February  and  March  from  these 
plants  if  they  are  kept  growing  steadily  through 
the  year.  A  temperature  ranging  from  65° 
to  70°  at  right,  rising  to  70°  or  75°  on 
fine  days  will  be  generally  suitable,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  plants,  as 
they  will  continue  to  grow  freely  in  a  minimum 
warmth  of  60°  and  a  maximum  of  70°,  always 
provided  the  bottom-heat  is  brisk,  say,  75°  to  80°. 
Do  not  pinch  the  plants  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  neither  should  they  be 
syringed  overhead 

Late  Muscats. — Care  must,  be  taken  lhat  an 
excessive  amount  of  fire-heat  is  not  used  in 
the  late  Muscat  vinery,  neither  should  the 
berries  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  damp  during 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  A  gentle  warmth  in  the 
pipes  with  a  moderate  circulation  of  fresh  air 
on  fine  days  will  generally  keep  the  berries 
fresh  and  plump.  Much  depends  upon  the 
house  and  its  surroundings,  but  a  temperature 
of  about  50°  at  night  will  be  suitable. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  John  CeOTTS,  Foreman,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew. 
Chrysanthemums. — As  these  plants  pass  out  of 
flower,  those  required  for  stock  purposes  should 
be  carefully  labelled  and  placed  in  cold  frames, 
or  in  fruit  houses  where  the  trees  are  at  rest. 
Where  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  pots  have  been 
stood  closely  together,  with  the  result  that 
growth  has  oecome  drawn,  the  weak  shoots 
should  be  shortened  in  order  that  short,  sturdy 
shoots  suitable  for  use  as  cuttings  may  develop. 
It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  secure  cut- 
tings of  certain  varieties  at  once  and  propagate 
from  them  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough ;  in 
fact,  such  practice  is  necessary  with  some  sorts, 
as  it  is  only  %  this  method  satisfactory  plants 
are  obtained.  "  For  general  cultivation  there 
is  no  need  to  start  propagating  Chrysanthemums 
until  early  in  the  new  year.  To  obtain  plants  for 
exhibition  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  root  many 
of  the  varieties  during  December.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  propagate  from  plants  that  have 
been  highly  fed;  indeed,  it  repays  to  plant  a  few 
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specimens  of  each  variety  in  the  open  ground 
for  the  special  purpose;  these  may  be  lifted 
during  the  autumn  and  put  into  pots  or  boxes. 
Such  plants  generally  give  a  good  supply  ot 
strong,  healthy  cuttings.  The  cuttings  are 
best  rooted  in  cool  conditions.  Thev  will 
develop  roots  freely  under  hand-lights  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame.  Although  they  take  lunger  lo 
root  than  when  more  heat  is  used,  such  plants 
are  strong  and  sturdy  from  the  beginning. 

Helleborus  niger — The  Christmas  Rose  and 
its  varieties,  especially  altifolius,  variously 
known  as  var.  major,  giganteus,  maxin.us,  and 
grandiflorus.  an'  very  useful  during  tin'  winter 
for  supplying  <ul  blooms.  St  rnng 'clumps  may 
be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  coo]  house  or  flame. 
This  is  necessary,  nut  so  much  to  bring  them 
forward  as  to  protect  the  flowers  and  keep  them 
clean.  The  same  purpose  may  be  served  by 
placing  hand-lights  over  strong  clumps  out-of- 
doors;  if  this  is  clone  a.  sharp  watch  must  be 
kept  for  slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowers. 

Cacti. — Succulent  plants  require  great  care  in 
watering  at  this  season,  as  many  of  them  need 
but  very  litle  moisture  during  the  winter. 
Judging  by  the  number  of  inquiries  one  re- 
ceives about  them,  this  class  of  plant  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  many  have  abandoned  the  cultivation 
of  stove  plants.  Cacti  and  succulent  plants 
generally  are  much  less  exacting  in  their  cul- 
tural requirements  than  stove  plants,  and  in- 
clude many  interesting  subjects  which  appeal 
to  the  plant  lover  who  does  not  judge  a  plant 
by  its  capacity  to  produce  an  armful  of  cut 
flowers   for  the    decoration  of  the    house. 


DELPHINIUM  BLUE  BUTTERFLY. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

Bj    T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   R.   Ltsagbt,  Es'i  . 
Castleford,   Chepstow. 

Cymbidium. — At  the  present  time  these 
Orchids  occupy  a  foremost  position  in  many 
collections;  the  numerous  hybrids  that  have 
been  raised  during  the  past  few  years  have 
created  a  new  interest  in  the  genus.  Plants  of 
C.  Lowianum,  C.  Lowio-eburneum,  and  C. 
giganteum  that  have  not  been  repotted  recently 
will  probably  ba  showing  their  flower  spikes, 
and  should  be  afforded  copious  supplies  o-f 
water.  Specimens  not  yet  pushing  up  their 
scapes  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  other- 
wise they  will  commence  to  grow  rather  than 
produce  flowers.  C.  Hookerianum  often  fails 
to  open  its  blooms,  especially  in  gardens  near 
large  manufacturing  towns.  At  this  season  the 
plants  should  be  exposed  to  the  fullest  amount 
of  light.  When  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  grow 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  house  having 
a.  temperature  of  about  60°;  at  other  times  these 
Orchids  will  succeed  in  the  cool  or  intermediate 
houses.  Cymbidiums  are  strong-rooting  sub- 
jects and  require  ample  pot  room.  A  suitable 
rooting  medium  consists  of  rich,  fibrous  loam 
and  good  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  moderate 
sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks.  When  in  active 
growth  the  roots  need  an  abundance  of  water, 
especially  when  the  plants  have  filled  their 
receptacles  with  roots.  During  hot  weather 
the  plants  should  be  ;  prayed  overhead  once  or 
twice  daily.  These  Orchids  thrive  in  a  corridor 
connecting  the  various  houses,  or  in  almost  any 
division  where  there  haopens  to  be  vacant  space. 
Scale  insects  often  attack  the  pseudo-bulbs  of 
Cymbidiums  ;  the  winter  affords  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  plants  of  these  pests. 
An  old  tooth  'brush  is  excellent  for  removing  the 
insects  from  the  base  of  leaves  and  around  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  Two  distinct  Cymbidiums  are 
C.  tigrinum  and  C.  Devonianum,  which  have 
pendant  racemes,  and  are  much  smaller  in  habit 
than  the  majority.  They  may  be  grown  in 
pans  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters  of  the 
intermediate  house. 

Oncidium  cheirophorum-  -This  is  the  mast 
delightful  of  the  small-flowered  Oncidiums  that 
produce  their  scapes  at  this  season.  A  well 
flowered  pan  of  this  Orchid,  with  its  arching 
spikes  of  blight,  buttercup-yellow  blooms,  is 
always  attractive.  It.  is  easy  of  culture,  and 
being  dwarf,  occupies  but  little  space. 


A  very  fine  mass  of  clear  gentian-blue 
colouring  was  provided  this  year  near  the 
Broad  Walk  at  Kew  by  a  bed  of  Delphinium 
Blue  Butterfly,  or,  as  it  is  often  named.  Lark 
spur  Blue  Butterfly  (see  Fig.  120).  This  plan! 
is  best  raised  from  seed,  sown  in  heat  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  seedlings  being  pricked  out  and 
grown  on  in  the  usual  way,  for  planting  out. 
Thus  treated,  the  plants  may  be  relied  upon  to 
give  a  succession  of  bloom  from.  June  until 
October  if  they  are  planted  in  fairly  good 
soil.  This  annual  DelrJhinium  may  also  be 
sown  in  July  in  the  open  ground  and  planted 
into  its  flowering  quarters  in  the  following 
autumn.  Under  both  conditions  it  gives  good 
results.  Well-grown  plants  grow  to  a  height 
of  15  in.  to  18  in. ,  and  the  flowers  are  carried 
on  light,  graceful  stems.      When  cut  the  flower- 


Horticultural  Society  on  November  2  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  demonstrates  a  point 
frequently  advanced  by  us  to  the  effect  that  the 
scope  of  the  hybridist  should  not  be  confined 
to  crosses  with  a  view  to  getting  new  hybrids, 
but  an  equally  interesting  and  useful  field  of 
operations  is  to  be  found  in  improving  standard 
species  by  fertilisation  of  the  best  types.  Some 
years  ago  Messrs.  Charlesworth  realised  the 
necessity  for  working  among  the  best  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispurn,  which  even  to-day  is 
a  first  favourite  for  a  cool  house.  Their 
:  uccess  more  than  realised  their  expecta- 
tion, and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
March  26,  1918,  they  showed  several  of  the 
class  known  as  "  The  President  "  type,  with 
large  pure  white  flowers ;  a  Preliminary  Com- 
mendation was  given.  Since  that  date  other 
grand  examples  have  been  shown,  culminating  in 
the  new  strain  of  great  size  and  beauty  known 
as  "The  Renown  "  strain,  shown  on  the  2nd  inst. 


FlU.     120. — DELPHINIUM     ULrt     BUTTERFLY. 


ing   growths   are   Meal    subjects    for  filling   small 
v  ases. 

Delphinium  Blue  Butterfly  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  when  grown,  as  at  Kew,  and 
used  to  fill  a  small  bed — either  with  no 
border,  or  edgedl  with  white  or  grey.  A  good 
edging  subject  is  Alyssum  Snow  Carpet.  Del- 
phinium Blue  Buttp'rily  is  also  a  good  subject 
for  pot  culture,  if  seedlings  are  pricked  out  in 
spring  and  grown  on.  as  sturdily  as  possible, 
in  48-  or  32-sized  puts.  When  grown  in  this 
way  it  is  verv  useful  for  vases  indoors. 
W.L.  L. 


ORCHID  NOTES   AND  GLEANINGS. 

HOME  RAISED     ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ORISPTJM. 

The  fine  selection  of  their  seedling  forms  of 
typical,  white  Odontoglossum  crispurn  included 
in    their    Gold    Medal     group     at     the     Royal 


SOPHRO  -  LAELIO  -  CATTLE  1 A  AXHOLME 
VAR.  LETTTCE. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
ul  November  16.  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.. 
Cation  Park.  Surrey  (gr.,  Mr.  Collier), 
showed  a  very  pretty  hybrid  resulting  from  a 
cross  between  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Helen 
(L.-C.  Gottoiana  X  S.-L.  heatonensis)  and  L.-C. 
Colmaniana,  as  L.-C.  Lattice,  being  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  A.  Francois.  Esq.,  Doncaster  (gr., 
Mr.  D.  Pitts),  had  shown  a  form  of  the  same 
cross  at  Manchester  on  October  7  and  received 
a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  it.  as  S.-L.-C. 
Axholn.e,  of  which  it  is  therefore  a  variety. 

These  pretty  Sophronitis  cvqsses,  some  of  which, 
as  in  the  present  case,  approach  the  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  are  yet  distinct  from  them,  and 
generally  bear  large  flowers  on  plants  of  rather 
small  growth.  Sir  Jeremiah  Oilman's  plant 
Bore  i  line  (lower  with  broad  petals,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being   pearl-white   tinged   with    rose, 

and    the     well  uded     lip     bright     purple     «  il1' 

cream-white  base  narked  »uli  small  purple  lines. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

Letters  for  publication,  ae  uell  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,     London  Communications     should     be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE   SIDE    ONLY     OF     THE     PAPER,     sent     OS 

early  in  the  ueek  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer  If  desired,  the  signature  uill  not  be 
printed,   but   kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


THE   MARITIME    PINE    FORESTS 
OF  GASCONY. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Maritime  Pine  Forests  of  Gascony  as 
they  are  to-day,  it  "will  be  necessary  briefly 
to  review  the  history  of  the  operations  which 
have  led  to  the  afforestation  of  an  area  of  some 
800,000  acres  which  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  was  a  wilderness  of  shifting  sand  and 
swamps. 

The  first  efforts  towards  a  systematic  fixation 
of  the  dunes  were  made  by  an  engineer,  Bre- 
montier,  from  1787  to  1793;  in  the  latter  year 
operations  were  stopped  for  lack  of  funds. 
They  were  resumed  in  1801  by  a  Commission 
appointed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but,  as  with 
many  others  before  and  since,  its  members  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  methods  to  be 
adopted,  and  in  1817  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  the  Administration  of  Boads  and  Bridges, 
and  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department.  This 
organisation  was  preserved  until  1862,  when 
practically  the  whole  area  had  been  afforested. 
and  the  administration  was  transferred  to  the 
Forest  Department. 

The  tracts  included  in  this  brief  historical 
survey  extend  along  the  coast  of  I  lie  Bay  of 
Biscay  from  the  River  Gironde  to  the  River 
Adour,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  have 
a  width  which  varies  from  2  miles  to  5  miles. 
In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  country  prior  to  1787,  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness may  be  quoted.  He  says  "  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  dunes,  seen  from  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  eastern  range  and  looking  towards 
the  sea,  presents  an  appearance  of  chaos  and 
indescribable  disorder,  without  a  single  trace 
of  vegetation." 

Some  of  the  dunes  attain  a  height  of  200  to 
300  feet,  and  they  form  a  series  of  parallel 
ranges  running  N.  and  S.,  parallel  with  the 
coast-line.  They  consist  of  'quartzose  sand 
blown  inland  from  the  shore  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  alternate  between  X.W.  and 
S.W.  The  outline  of  a  typical  dune  is  made 
tip  of  a  gradual  seaward  slope,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  shearing  action  of  the  wind, 
and  a  steep  .slope  on  t lie  leeward  side,  repre- 
senting the  natural  angle  ol  repose  of  the  sand 
grains. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  by 
the  shifting  of  these  dunes  inland,  sometimes 
at  the  rate  of  14  feet  a  year,  by  the  damming 
of  streams,  causing  swamps  and  inundations, 
and  by  encroachment  on  forests  and  agricul- 
tural crops  and  even  on  dwellings.  (See  Figs. 
121  and  122.)  This  last  occurrence  was  happily 
rare,  but  a  case  is  known  of  a  church  previ- 
ously buried  being  exposed  again  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  dune  which  covered  it.  Some  of 
the  lagoons  formed  by  the  damming  of  streams 
assumed  gigantic  dimensions,  and  two  of  them, 
although  they  have  subsided  considerably, 
owing  to  the  draining  action  of  the  forests,  are 
still  the  largest  in  France,  each  having  an 
area  of  over  14,000  acres.  The  accumulations 
of  sand  along  the  coast  have  frequently  blocked 
up  the  estuaries  of  streams,  which  have  thus 
been  diverted  paralled  to  the  coastline  in  order 
to  seek  another  outlet   to  the  sea. 


In  order  to  prevent  further  inroads  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  a  gigantic  littoral  dune  has  keen 
artificially  raised  for  a  distance  of  140  miles 
along  the  coast.  This  was  done  by  an  ingeni- 
ous method,  by  means  of  6-foot  planks  driven 
into  the  ground  to  about  half  their  length  and 
about  an  inch  apart.  Sand  accumulated  along 
the  seaward  edge  of  the  line  of  planks,  and 
some  of  it  trickled  through  to  the  other  side 
by  means  of  the  spaces  between  them.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  sand  from  being  blown 
inland,  a  wattle  fence,  was  erected  at  a  con- 
venient distance  behind.  As  soon  as  the  planks 
were  almost  covered,  they  were  raised  by  means 
of  levers,  and  fresh  wattle  fences  were  placed 
in  position  as  the  others  were  buried.  By  this 
means  the.  dune  was  raised  to  such  a  height 
that  no  further  inroads  of  sand  could  take 
place.  The  fixing  of  the  littoral  dune  was 
carried  out  by  means  of  grasses,  including 
especially  Psamnia  arena ria,  Carex  arenaria, 
and  Elymus  arenarius,  which  were  generally 
sown,  though  Psamnia  usually  came  natur- 
ally in  sufficient  quantity.  These  grasses,  by 
means  nf  their  long,  spreading  rhizomes  and 
deep-growing  roots,  exert  a  binding  action  on 
the  loose,   incoherent  sand.     (See  Fig.    123.) 


Fig.    121. — shifting    sand    dune    encroaching 
ox     maritime     pine    forest:     first    stage, 

'I'lii'  fixation  of  the  inland  dunes  was  carried 
nut  by  sawing  a  mixture  nf  .Maritime  Pine 
finus  Pinaster)  with  the  grasses  already 
mentioned,  and  sometimes  Broom  (Cytisus 
Scoparius)  and  Furze  (TJlex  nana).  These 
plants  are  nitrogen  fixers,  and  were  sown  in 
order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  future  finest 
crop  with  regard  to  combined  nitrogen.  After 
the  seed  had  been  sown,  it  was  usually  covered 
with  brushwood,  or  strips  of  turf  were  pegged 
down  in  squares  as  a  preliminary  measure,  and 
the  sowing  carried   out   within  them. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  a  typical  forest 
which  has  originated  in  (his  way.  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  physical  conditions 
winch  are  present  in  such  a  locality.  The  sand 
of  the  dunes  becomes  rapidly  heated  during 
the  day,  and  it  cools  very  rapidly  at  night, 
which  encourages  the  formation  of  dew,  but 
increases  the  danger  from  frost.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  temperature  of  day  and 
night  may  be  as  much  as  40°  to  50°  C.  The 
absorbent  quality    of  sand    is   very    slight,    par- 


ticularly of  quartz  sand,  and  the  water  content 
is  also  very  small,  increasing,  however,  with 
the  size  of  the  individual  groins.  The  nutri- 
tive value  depends  upon  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion- of  the  sand.  Pure  quartz  sand  is  sterile, 
but  most  sands  contain  an  admixture  in  vary- 
ing proportions  of  lime,  felspar,  mica,  etc., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  parent  rock  from 
winch    they   were  derived. 

An  analysis  of  the  sand  of  a  typical  dune  in 
the  Landes  gave  the  following  results;  the 
figures  represent  percentages  : — Water,  .39;  oxide 
of  iron,  .16;  lime,  trace;  magnesia,  .06;  potash, 
trace;  phosphoric  acid,  .06;  sulphuric  acid, 
.01;  organic  matter.  .25;  insoluble  residue,  99.0. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strong 
westerly  winds  which  blow  in  from  the  sea 
are  laden  with  moisture  containing  chlorides' 
and  other  salts  in  solution.  A  fairly  average 
timber  production  of  450  cubic  feet  per  acre 
is  realised  in  the  forests  grown  on  such  sand, 
and  this  only  serves  +o  illustrate  the  well- 
established  fact  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
salts  required  in  a  soil  to  support  a  vigorous 
growth  is  not  an  important  factor,  so  long  as 
they  are  present  in  a  diffused  state  in  the  soil 
and  can  be  made  available  for  building  up  the 
plant    body. 

The  forest  of  Sainte  Eulalie,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  tlie  forests  as  a  whole.  It  has  a  total  area 
of  ls.,000  acres,  and  the  soil  consists  of  pure 
sand  overlying  Tertiary  sandstone  but  pans 
and  impermeable  substrata  are  met  with  occa- 
sionally. The  soil  supports  a  vigorous  under- 
growth of  Broom.  Furze,  and  Brambles,  as  well 
as  a.  Heath  (Erica  scoparia),  the  roots  of 
which  are  used  for  making  blacksmith's  char- 
coal. These  weeds  are  a  source  of  danger  from 
fire,  'the  forest  was  originated  by  direct  sow- 
ing, and  after  the  age  of  50  years  is  kept  in 
a  very  open  condition  in  the  interests  of  resiu- 
t.ipping,  which  has  developed  into  a.  very  im- 
portant industry.     (Figs.  124,  125.) 

A  protective  belt  1,000  yards  wide  is  main- 
tained along  the  coast  in  which  no  felling  is 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  dead  and 
dying  trees,  and  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  outer  edge  of  this  belt,  in  which  the  trees 
are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  is 
the  stunted  and  gnarled  growth  of  the  trees 
correlated  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  individual  needles.  One  of  the 
commonest  plants  associated  with  the  Maritime 
Pine  in  this  belt  and  extending  seawards  be- 
yond it   is.  Tamarix  europaea. 

A  rotation  of  75  years  has  been  adopted  and 
this  is  divided  into  15  "tapping  series,"  which 
means  that  when  trees  have  reached  the  r.ge 
of  70  years  they  are  tapped  to  death  for  4 
years  and  felled  in  the  75th;  this  applies  both 
to  trees  taken  out  in  thinnings,  and  to  the 
linal  crop.  The  woods  are  regenerated  naturally 
alter  clear  felling,  the  area  of  the  annual 
coupe  or  felling  area  being  250  acres,  but  during 
the  war.  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
armies  in  France,  the  area  was  increased  three- 
fold. Natural  regeneration  springs  up  in  great 
abundance,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  thai 
the  Maritime  Pine  seeds  regularly  every  year, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  are  capable 
nl  maintaining  their  vitality  in  the  ground 
lor  several  years.  Unfortunately  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  forestry  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  seed  of  the  Broom,  which 
comes  up  in  great  abundance  with  I  he  Pine 
seedlings,  and  is  the  cause  of  an  important 
item  of  expenditure  when  it  interferes  with 
the  free  development    of   the  Pines   and  has  to 
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he  cut  back.  At  the  same  time  the  Broom 
serves  to  protect  the  young  Pine  growth  against 
damage  by   frost  and  drought. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  have  reached  a 
certain  dimension,  which  corresponds  to  an  age 
of  about  50  years,  tapping  operations  begin. 
There  arc  two  methods  of  tapping,  known 
respectively  as  "gemmage  a  vie"  or  light  tap- 
ping, and  "  gemmage  a  mort,"  or  tapping  to 
death. 

Light  tapping  is  carried  out  on  all  trees  until 


The  creation  of  wounds  (blazes)  is  a  source 
of  danger  from  insects  and  from  the  spores  of 
fungi.  Damage  has  been  done,  though  not  on 
an  extensive  scale,  Iby  Armillaria  mellea,  and  the 
usual  method  of  trenching  round  infected  trees 
lias  proved  efficient  in  preventing  the  spread- 
ing (if  the  disease  by  means  of  rhizomorphs 
and   too!    infection.  , 

Thi'  greatesl  danger  to  which  these  forests 
are  exposed  is  that  of  fire,  and  a  very  efficient 
svstem   nf    lire    traces    has  been    cut     to    reduce 


Flu.     122. — SHIFT1NC 
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Miey  reach  the  age  of  70  years,  and  in  the 
protective  belt  it  is  the  only  method  used. 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the 
difference  being  only  one  of  degree.  The 
bark  is  removed  up  to  the  height  of  the  Mrs* 
year's  "blaze,"  in  order  to  create  a.  clean  sur- 
face, and  this  operation  is  carried  out  in  Feb- 
ruary. Tapping  operations  proper  begin  in 
March  and  end  in  October.  At  the  first 
blaze  a  wound  is  made  up  to  a  height  of  a  few- 
inches  and  not  more  than  an  inch  deep,  and 
an  earthenware  pot  is  placed  in  position  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  with  a  metal  lip  inserted  into 
the  blaze  above  the  cup  to  guide  the  resin  i ■  > i • » 
it.  The  blaze  is  "refreshed"  or  carried  higher 
and  higher  up  the  tree  about  once  a  week  on 
the  average,  the  cup  being  moved  up  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  case  of  light  tapping  only 
one  blaze  is  made  at  a  time,  but  in  the  case  of 
lapping  to  death  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possible  number  of  blazes  except  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trees.     (Fig.   125). 

The  resin  which  accumulates  in  Ike  pots  is 
collected  in  wooden  drums,  into  which  the 
solid  incrustations  of  colophony  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  blazes,  is  also  scraped.  The  prod- 
ucts are  then  transported  in  barrels,  on  mule 
carts,  to  the  distillery,  where  they  undergo  an 
elaborate  process  of  distillation,  with  turpentine 
and  solid  rosin  as  the  final  products.  The  total 
yield  for  tlfe  whole  of  France  is  as  follows :  — 
turpentine,  25.000  tons;  rosin.  75,000;  total, 
100.000  tons. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  far  the  oper- 
ation of  tapping  saps  the  vitality  of  the  liens. 
The  damage  lo  the  timber  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is  negligible,  large  quantities  of 
it  being  imported  lo  this  country  for  > > — . -  a.' 
pit  props.  Killing  the  war  when  supplies  in. in 
Scandinavia  and  Russia  were  cut  off.  and  home 
production  utterly  inadequate  t.>  the  demands, 
we  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
supplies  from  France,  which  were  greatly  in- 
creased as  an  emergency   measure. 
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fer  to  a  minimum,  These  fire  lines 
boundaries  to  the  annual  coupes,  ami 
aboul    30  ft.  to  40  ft.   wide;     they  are 

of  all  deadwood.  rubbish,  etc.,  and 
id  clean  every  three  years.     A  number 

towers  has  also  been  established. 
is  no  separate  staff  set  apart  tor  fire 


in  the  histoij  of  forestry.  The  benefits  which 
it  has  conferred  on  the  community  are  inesti- 
mable, both  directly  and  indirectly.  Although 
most  of  the  forests  are  owned  by  the  State,  a 
tow  are  communal  forests,  and  the  revenue 
from  these  is  sufficient  lo  pay  the  rates  and 
taxes  of  the  townships  to  which  they  belong. 
Indirectly  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land 
due  to  the  drainage  of  swamps  and  the  pre- 
vention of  inroads  of  sand,  has  no  doubt  been 
greater  than  the  actual  annual  income  which 
these  forests  represent  to  the  State.  I  should 
a  Id.  thai  for  permission  to  use  the  photographs 
from  which  the  accompanying  reproductions 
were  made.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  R.  S.  Troup. 
Professor  of  Forestry,  University  of  Oxford. 
/•;.  H.  Earviood,  B.A.,  K.reter  College.   Oxford. 

CURIOUS  OCCURRENCE  OF 

ORCHIS  PYRANIIDAUS  AND  PLANTA60 

CYNOPS. 


1  am  afraid  I  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  my 
note  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  November  13  (see  p.  237).  It  should  have 
been  Orchis  pyramidalis  (not  hircina)  which  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  found  on  the  sea-sand  in  Wig- 
townshire :  the  comminuted  shells  affording  the 
necessary  calcareous  constituent-  In  these  con- 
ditions it  occurs  also  on  the  dunes  of  Alderncy 
and  Jersey.  A  still  more  puzzling  instance  of 
plant  occurrence  is  that  of  the  European  Plan- 
tago  Cynops  which  was  sent  to  me  for  identifica- 
tion during  the  summer  by  Miss  Ridley.  It  was 
found  in-  Kent  by  a  sdhool-girl  on  the  slopes  of 
a  dry  valley,  in  the  chalk,  far  -removed  tioni 
houses  and  without  Larch-planting  or  other 
advent  ivt  cultivation  in  the  vicinity.  It  c  ecu- 
pies  a  dry  flinty  bank  below"  woodland  and  obi  vo 
nun  cultivation,  and  is  on  soil  which  does  rot 
appear  to  have  been  -disturbed  by  man. 

It  occupies  a  patch  of  about-  four  yards  long, 
and  must  have  been  there  some  time.  Its  mode 
of  introduction— ^assuming  that  it  is  not  a  native 
—can  only  be  guessed  at.  Birds  may  have 
brought  it  in  their  plumage  or  crops :  its  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  Spanish  or  French 
locality  is  perhaps  beyond  the  possibilities  ot  its 
being  a  wiind-borne  species.  It  has  no  claims  to 
beauty,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  garden 
origin.  In  Berkshire  and  elsewhere,  Euphorbia 
Cyparissias  has  appeared  in  a  similar  mannev, 
but   usually  Larch-planting  has  been   near. 
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protection;  IheVi  is  always  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  in  the  forest  attending  to  tin-  operations 
connected  « ith  tapping,  t"  ensure  thai  .1  fire 
iM.nl. I   lie  discovered. 

The  afforestation  of  the  dunes  of  Gascony   is 
undoubtedly   one    of    l'-.-   greatest  achievements 


The  possibility  of  phiasant-food  being  a  cause 
„f  introduction  should  not  he  overlooked,  mil  in 
the     case    of     Plontago    Cynops    there     seotns 

,,, ,1 1 to  support   it.       Nor    could   1   see  anj 

suggestion  of  its  being  brought  time  bj   man  01 
his  operations.    '>'.  Claridgt  Druce. 
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NOVEMBER   VEGETABLES. 


Ownra  lo  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  this 
autumn  we  have  been  making,  use  of  various 
vegetables  from  the  open  that  it  was  anticipated 
we  should  have  had  to  obtain  from  under  glass. 
Such  oropa  as  Peas  and  Beans  have  finished  and 
Kunner  Beans  met  their  usual  fate  from  the  first 
severe  frost,  but  other  vegetables,  such  as 
Lettuce,  we  are  able  to  use  freely  from  the  open. 
Of  the  crops  mentioned  in  my  previous  notes  we 
are  getting  full  supplies  of  the  following  :  — 

All  the  varieties  of  Cabbages.  Savoys  and  Cole- 
worts  .  noted  before,  raised  from  sowings  made 
between  February  and  June,  are  available,  and 
are  at  the  moment  providing  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  of  these  Cabbages.  Cauliflowers  Early 
Giant,  Autumn  Giant,  and  Manimoth  are  still 
being  cut  from  plantings  made  in  May  and  June 
from  the  sowings  of  April  and  May.  We  have 
recently  completed  the  planting  into'  frames  of 
seedling  Cauliflowers  raised  during  August  and 
September,  allowing. 4  inches  each  way  between 
them.  These  will  provide  plants  for  early  crop- 
ping under  glass,  and  foFplanting  in  the  open  to 
continue  the  succession.  Of  Celery  we  are  still 
using  the  early  plants  grown  on  the  flat,  the 
details  of  which  were  given  in  the  last  notes, 
and.  we  have  no  need  yet  to  commence  lifting 
the  plants  that  are  carefully  earthed  up  for  use 
during  the  winter.  The  same  three  varieties  are 
being  lifted  (Aldenha.ni  Pink,  Standard  Bearer, 
and  Invincible  White),  and  I  regard  these  as 
ideal  varieties  for  all  purposes. 

It  seems  strange  to  state  that  in  the  middle  of 
November  we  are  using  Vegetable  Marrows  in 
their  "  green  "  stage,  but  the  fact  remains  thai 
we  are  doing  this.  Only  comparatively  few 
days  have  gone  by  since  frost  destruyed  the  vines, 
but  we  are  still  able  to  use  fruits  which  were  cut 
before  they  became  frozen.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  Marrows  in  store  for  some  considerable 
time. 

Spinach,  which  had  jusf  come  into  use  when 
last  I  wrote,  is  now  yielding  a  good  supply  of 
leaves.  This  is  a  most  valuable  vegetable,  and 
different  kinds  are  available  practically  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  also  a  very  hardy  vegetable 
for  winter  supplies,  and  not  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Of  root  vegetables  previously  reported  we  are 
now  chiefly  depending  upon  the  stocks  lifted  and 
stored  under  suitable  conditions  for  winter  con- 
sumption. 

Since  last  month  there  have  been  several  im- 
portant additions  to  the  list  of  crops  available, 
whereby  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  varied  supply 
of  vegetables. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  was  found  to  be  a 
most  valuable  substitute  for  Potatos  during  the 
time  of  shortage  caused  by  war  conditions,  when 
many  folk  first  realised  the  value  of  this  tuber 
as  a  food.  Many  still  rely  on  the  old  purple- 
skinned  type,  and  neglect  to  grow  the  improved 
white  sort,  which  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
as  the  white  variety  is  far  superior  in  shape  and 
flavour  to  the  older  sort.  We  plant  the  "seed  " 
tubers  during  February,  and  thereafter  have  no 
trouble  with  the  crop  until  we  cut  down  the 
growth  about  the  end  of  October,  leaving  the 
tubers  in  the  ground  to  be  lifted  as  required,  as 
frost  does  not  adversely  affect  them. 

Celeriac  is  another  valuable  root-crop,  but  not 
so  well  known  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent 
—which  is  very  strange,  as"  it  is  certainly  most 
delicious  when  cooked  and  served  with  white 
sauce.  Sown  during  March,  at  the  same  time  as 
main  crop  Celery,  the  plants  are  raised  in  the 
same  way.  and  should  be  finallv  planted  in  well- 
prepared  ground  early  in  May.  Celeriac  should 
be  grown  on  the  flat.  and.  like  its  relative. 
Celery,  it  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  when  grown  on  light  soil,  and  during  hot, 
dry  weather.  We  rely  principal! v  on  Prague 
Celeriac 

Parsnips,  too.  are  in  full  use.  and  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  vegetable  just  dealt  with  as  a 
very  important  root  crop  for  food.  The 
seeds  are  sown  about  the  second  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  our  two  principal  varieties  are  Tender 
and  True  and  Student.  The  plants  require  as 
long  a  season  of  growth  as  possible,  and  we  do 
not  lift  and  store  the  roots   until  March  in  the 


following  year,  as  Parsnips  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  improved  in  flavour  by  exposure  to  frosty 
weather.  When  very  severe  weather  threatens, 
we  take  the  precaution  to  lift  sufficient  of  the 
crop  to  can^r  us  on  till  more  open  weather 
prevails. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  are  two  very  useful  root 
vegetables,  which  require  similar  treatment.  We 
sow  the  former  at  the  beginning  of  April  on  well- 
tilled  ground,  such  as  that  from  which  Celery 
has  been  lifted,  and  again  about  two  weeks  later, 
whilst  of  Scorzonera  we  make  one  sowing  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  in 
drills,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  to  about  one 
foot  apart  when  they  are  well  through  the  soil. 
They  are  lifted  at  the  end  of  November  and 
stored  in  sand. 

We  are  making  lull  use  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
depending  practically  on  one  variety,  Dwarf 
Gem.  For  early  supplies  we  sow  during  the  first 
week  in  March,  under  glass,  in  mild  heat,  trans- 
planting the  seedlings  in  shallow  boxes  or  direct 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot  out-of-doors,  allowing, 
in  either  case,  a  distance  of  about  three  inches 
each  way.  When  about  6  inches  high  they  are 
planted  finally,  at  a  distance  of  30  inches  be- 
tween the  plants,  in  rows  made  3  feet  asunder. 
To  maintain  a  succession,  another  sowing  is 
made  in  the  open,  about  the  second  week  in 
April. 

Leeks  form  one  of  the  most  important  and 
delicious  winter  vegetables.  The  three  varieties 
I  prefer  are  Improved  Lyon,  Prizetaker,  and 
International,  and  the  seedlings  are  raised  in  the 
same  way  as  are  Onions.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
gentle  warmth  in  boxes,  under  glass,  early  in 
January;  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  into 
other  boxes  when  large  enough,  and  finallv 
planted  out,  after  thoroughly  hardening  them, 
about  the  middle  of  April,"  in  trenches  made 
aboul  one  foot  deep  by  fifteen  inches  wide. 
Another  sowing  is  made"  about  the  end  of  March 
to  furnish  supplies  from  the  end  of  December  to 
the  spring.  Blanching  should  be  commenced 
about  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  Leeks  should  be  drawn  up  to 
the  desired  height  as  this  proceeds;  there  is  in. 
better  method  of  blanching  than  by  means  of 
brown  paper  collars,  earthing  up  as  heighl  is 
attained. 

Mushrooms  are  available  all  the  year  round  in 
these  gardens,  but  I  omitted  to  mention  this  im- 
portant  vegetable  in  my  notes  on  October  vege 
tables.  We  make  fresh  beds  about  every  four 
weeks,  using  Cutbush's  "Milltrack  "  Spawn  for 
the  purpose,  as  we  have  always  found  this  mosl 
reliable.  More  Mushrooms  should  be  grown,  as 
they  constitute  a  valuable  food,  and  are  not  dim 
cult  to  raise  in  a  warm  cellar.  .Mushrooms  mav 
also  be  grown  in  the  open,  on  prepared  beds' 
during  certain  months  of  the  year. 

All  the  salad  vegetables  noted  last  month  arc 
still  in  use  and  to  these  should  be  added  Cucum- 
bers—which is  another  all-the-vear-round  crop 
with  us— and  Tomatos.  I  '  have  gathered 
lomatos  from  no  fewer  than  four  successive 
hatches  of  plants  grown  in  the  same  house,  and 
where  even  only  a  small  amount  of  glass  is  avail- 
able every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  a  con- 
rjfcf  J7  SUPP'y    °f    Tomatos-       Edwin    Becke/l 


FORCING  EARLY  GRAPES. 

The  early  forcing  of  Grapes  has  been 
abandoned  in  many  gardens.  Late  Grapes, 
however,  are  not  esteemed  in  all  estab- 
lishments, and  not  a  few  gardeners  are 
still  obliged  to  force  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  thin-skinned  varieties  as  early 
as  ever  they  did.  Late  Grapes  do  good  service 
to  the  gardeaer  in  places  where  plant  houses  are 
none  too  plentiful,  as  they  enable  him  to  defer 
forcing  until  the  New  Yew.  with  much  better 
prospects  of  good  crops.  Pot  Vines  are  not 
grown  so  extensively  for  forcing  as  their  merits 
deserve,  but  the  majority  of  growers  who 
require  Grapes  for  the  table  in  Mav  still 
raise  oi  buy  a  few  pot  Vines  annually 
to  permit  a.  longer  period  oi  rest  to  the 
early      permanent      Vines.        Pot     Vines,      pro- 


vided they  are  ripe  and  well  rooted,  yield  good 
crops  of  fruit,  and  their  successful  forcing  often 
depends  more  upon  the  preparation  of  the  Vines 
than  upon  the  detailed  operations  of  forcing.  I 
liave  seen  many  very  strong  Vines  prove  complete 
failures,  whilst  weaker,  but  thoroughly  ripened 
canes  have  developed  and  matured  good  bunches. 
Pot  Vines  with  hard,  brown  rods  and  plenty  of 
roots  may,  provided  they  have  had  a  long  rest, 
be  started  now-  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
The  pit.  or  house  should  not  be  over  large,  but 
light  and  w-ell  heated  :  a  span  rcof  admits  most 
light,  but  such  houses  require  much  tire-heat  ; 
a  good  lean-to  house  facing  south  is  as  suitable 
as  any  for  the  early  forcing  of  Vines.  The  pots 
should  be  stood  about  20  inches  apart  and  par- 
tially surrounded  by  fermenting  material,  pro- 
viding steady  warmth ;  the  litter  will  not  only 
serve  to  stimulate  the  roots,  it  will  also  keep 
the  house  supplied  with  atmospheric  moisture. 
Tile  Vines,  having  been  shortened  to  a 
suitable  length  some  weeks  ago,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  them  bleeding.  Lightly  top- 
dress  the  roots  with  loam  and  bone-meal,  and 
make  the  soil  firm  by  ramming,  taking  care  not 
to  damage  the  roots  when  doing  this.  Tepid 
water  at  the  roots  plays  a  very  important  part 
hi  the  forcing  of  Grapes,  but  of  two  evils  it  is 
better  to  give  too  little  than  too  much  moisture. 
The  temperature  of  the  vinery  may  range  from 
50°  to  53°  by  night,  and  as  high  as  65°  by  day 
with  sun-heat,  when  a  little  air  may  be  admitted 
to  keep  Ihe  atmosphere  sweet.  Damp  the  walls 
and  paths  daily  with  tepid  water,  but  if  the  buds 
break  evenly  and  well,  the  less  the  rods  are 
syringed,  the  better.     F.  Jordan. 


PROPAGATION  OF  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
PLUM  TREES. 


Miss  Calev.  of  the  John  Innes  Horticultural 
Institution,  has  been  investigating  a  disease 
which  has  caused  severe  losses  amongst  trees 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Plum  in  nurseries  and 
orchards  in  this  country-  It  is  premature  to 
discuss  the  disease  or  its  life  history,  but  it  is 
of  practical  importance  to  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers  to  have  in  front  of  them  the  re- 
commendations of  Miss  Caley  when  propagating 
this  variety  of  Plum.  The  organism  which 
causes  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  a  wound 
parasite,  and  to  spread  by  spores.  For  two 
reasons,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  propagate 
the  Prince  of  Wales  variety  by  budding,  and 
not  by  grafting.  In  budding,  the  wound  is 
slight  as  compared  with  grafting,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  less  risk  of  the  spores  of  the 
disease  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  tree.  In 
addition,  the  less  tissue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
variety,  introduced  in  the  process  of  propaga 
tion,  the  less  likelihood  -there  is  of  introducing 
the  disease. 

In  certain  cases,  where  budding  may  lie 
impracticable,  and  grafting  has  to  be  employed, 
then  the  standard  stock  should  be  grafted 
when  young,  so  that  there  should  be  littlo 
difference  in  size  between  stock  and  scion. 
Further,  when  the  tree  is  young  a  complete 
callussing  over  of  the  join  is  ensured.  As  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Flum  is  very  susceptible  to 
the  disease  the  original  stock  should  be  taken 
up  as  a  standard  or  half  standard  before  the 
graft  is  inserted.  By  this  means  there  is  less 
risk  of  the  stem  becoming  infected  with  the 
disease  from  the  soil.  ,  Care  should  be  taken 
when  either  grafting  or  budding  this  variety 
of  Plum,  to  see  that  the  scions,  or  the  shoots 
from  which  the  buds  are  obtained,  are  taken 
from  matured  trees  rather  than  from  young 
trees.  The  shoots  chosen  for  the  purpose  should 
be  very  carefully  examined  before  being  used, 
and  if  they  show  any  abnormal  lenticel  develop- 
ment, pustules,  or  cracks  in  the  bark,  or  the 
slightest  discolouration  in  the  internal  tissue, 
they  should  be  rejected.  At  present  full  details 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  are  not  known,  but. 
as  the  spores  of  the  fungus  produced  only 
on  dead  or  nearly  dead  wood,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  might 
be  checked  by  cutting  out  and  burning  all  in 
fected  and  dead  wood. 
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AN  IDEAL  GARDEN  LIBRARY. 

The  average  modern  gardener's  library  is  by 
no  means  idea].  Books  of  all  soils,  sizes  and 
shapes  are  placed  on  the  shelves  without 
proper  arrangement  or  classification.  If  the 
library  is  at  all  extensive  much  time  is  occupied 
in  finding  a.  particular  book,  and  each  book  has 
to  be  examined  before  the  required  information 
is  found. 

My  own  garden  library  is  a  large  one  and  in 
daily  use.  Its  sole  object  is  usefulness.  The 
raison  d'etre  of  every  garden  library  should  be 
usefulness:  if  not.  why  take  the  trouble  to  buy 
and  keep  books  at  all'  The  majority  of  garden 
lovers  lose  at  least  half  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
they  might  gain  from  their  books.  Personally. 
I  do  not  buy  books  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
them  remain  untouched  on  the  shelves.  I  buy 
them  to  read — to  be  my  constant  advisers  and 
friends. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  started  collecting  gar- 
dening books,  but  I  soon  found  that  if  my 
library  was  to  be  of  real  use  I  must  have  a 
system  of  classification.  Without  this,  nothing 
can  be  found  in  half  a  minute  or  so — a  con- 
dition I  consider  absolutely  essential  to  even 
serious  horticulturist.  I  gave  the  matter  con- 
siderable thought  before  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  found  that  three  systems  were  open  to  me. 
First,  to  have  a  general  alphabetical  list  of 
every  gardening  work  I  possessed  in  a  card-index 
file,  with  letters  and  numbers  to  indicate  in 
which  shelves  the  books  were  to  be  found. 
Secondly,  to  discard  the.  index  system  and 
classify  al]  my  books  alphabetically,  under  the 
authors'  names;  and  thirdly,  to  classify  each 
work  alphabetically  under  subjects,  these  also 
to  be  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  first  system  involves  considerable  labour 
and  will  not  be  adopted  for  some  time  yet  — 
probably  not.  until  my  library  numbers  a  quarter 
of  a  million  volumes  !  The  second  method 
seemed  awkward  and  unworkable  because,  while 
lite  name  of  the  book  wanted  may  be  remem- 
bered, the  author's  name  cannot.  So  t lie  third 
was  tile  only  one  left  to  me,  and  this,  1  think, 
is  ideal. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  if  I  give  a 
list  of  the  sections  into  which  I  divided  my 
library,  especially  as  the  system  proved  so  <  n- 
tirely  satisfactory.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  sections  : — 

(1)  Alpine,  rock  and  wall  garden,  including 
all  books  dealing  with  the  construction  of  such 
gardens  and  the  plants  to  grow   in  them. 

(2)  Botany;  in  which  are  books  dealing  with 
this  science  from  a  horticultural   standpoint. 

(3)  Bulbs;    a    section    which    explains    itself. 

(4)  Climbing  plants;  in  which  I  include  works 
dealing  with  every  sort  of  climbing  subject— 
hardy  or  tender. 

(5)  Fertilisers,  manures  and  soils;  another 
self-explanatory  section. 

(6)  Floral  decoration  ;  dealing  with  cut  flowers 
and  how  to  arrange  them. 

(7)  Flower  books;  in  which  I  put  works  i  n 
flowers  in  general,  and  particular  works  oil 
individual  florists'    flowers. 

(8)  Forestry ;  a  subject  in  which  1  have  al- 
ways been  keenly  interested,  and  in  which  I 
include  wrorks  on  both  shrubs  and  trees,  chiefly 
hardy,    however. 

(9)  Fruit  ;  a  section  which  needs  no  comment. 

(10)  Fungi;  mostly  illustrated  books  dealing 
with  every  kind  of  edible  and  poisonous  fungus. 

(11)  Garden  books;  a  section  in  which  the 
word  "  Garden  '  forms  part  of  the  title  of  the 
work.  This  section  used  to  be  limited  to  works 
the  first  word  of  whose  title  was  "  Garden." 
But  of  late  I  have  widened  it  considerably,  so 
that  it  now  includes  such  works  as  Watson's 
Heart  of  n  Garden  and  Martineau's  Her- 
baceous Garden,  also  that  delightful  production 
of  Mis.  Earle,  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey 
Garden. 

(12)  Herbs;  works  dealing  with  herb  grow- 
ing and  the  uses  of  herbs,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern   times. 

(13)  Insect  Pests. 

(14)  Literature,    History,    Garden   Lore,    etc. 

(15)  Orchid  Growing  :  containing  both  old  ami 
recent     works    on    these    wonderful    plants 


(16)  Reference  Books;  containing  gardening, 
dictionaries  of  all  kinds  and  such  works  is 
Cassell's  Popular  Gardening  and  Thompson's 
(lardcncrs'  A  ssistanL 

(17)  Roses;    an    absolutely     indispensable    sec- 
tion as  the  number  of  volumes  is  very  consider 
able. 


thusiastic  stocking. of  the  shop  with  all  sorts  of 
'Horticultural  rarities  in  print,  and  then,  1  fear, 
would  come  the  \yeary'  soul-destroying;  waiting 
for  customers  who  would  never  "come  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  it  a  profitable  venture.  No 
doubt  such  a  seasoned  collector  as  your  cor- 
respondent  is  well  aware  that    there  are  various 


Fig.  124. — mature  crop  or  the  maritime  pine;   second  year  of  tapping  to  death 

BEFORE     FELLING     THE   TREES     THREE     YEARS    LATER.         (Se1    p.   265.) 


(18)  Town  Gardening;  very  useful  when  villa 
residents   call. 

(19)  Vegetable  Garden;  a  section  containing 
works  dealing  with  allotments,  kitchen  gardens 
and  vegetable  gardens  proper. 

(20)  Wild  Garden;  works  dealing  with  the 
subject  where  Nature  is  given  a  more  or  less 
free  hand. 

Some  of  these  sections  may.  of  course,  require 
modification  to  meet  individual  needs.  For 
instance,  dictionaries  and  reference  books  might 
be  put  under  a  section  "  Dictionaries."  instead 
of  as  I  have  them.  Again,  Garden  Lore,  His- 
tory, and  Literature  might  each  have  sections 
to  themselves  instead  of  being  grouped  together. 
Having  just  purchased  a  small  garden  library 
to  add  to  my  own.  I  am  increasing  the  number 
of  sections  beyond  the  twenty  named.  In  the 
new  library  there  are  large  numbers  of  works 
on  gardening  under  glass,  so  a  Greenhouse  sec- 
tion will  be  more  or  less  essential.  Then  again, 
there  are  quantities  of  books  on  Ferns  and 
Fern  growing,  some  in  seven  or  eight  volumes. 
I  shall  thus  have  to  arrange  a  Fern  section. 
It  will  further  be  advisable  to  add  a  section 
on  Landscape  Gardening  or  Art  and  Design 
since  there  are  a  number  of  books  on  this  aspect 
of  horticulture.  I  am  thinking,  too,  of  adding 
sections  dealing  with  diseases  of  plants,  and 
foreign    gardening 

The  final  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  make 
my  classification  so  thorough  that  there  is  no 
need  to  have  any  shelves  containing  miscel- 
laneous works.  At  present  I  have  two,  con- 
taining works  for  which  no  homes  have  as 
yet  been  found  elsewhere — these,  however,  hap- 
pen to  be  works  I  do  not   very  often  require. 

Classification  may  be  earned  too  far;  I  have 
seen  it  done.  Then  it  becomes  a  hindrance  in- 
stead of  a  help.  I  shall  take  good  care,  how- 
ever, that  my  garden  library  is  never  over- 
classified  ;  if  it  was  it  would  cease  to  be  ideal 
as  I  congratulate  myself  it  now  is. — A  Booh 
Collector. 

WANTED;     A    HORTICULTURAL 

1500KSF.LLER. 

The    note   in    your    issue    for    October    30    last, 

opens   up   a  pleasant  vista,  conjuring   dreams  of 

entrancing  and,  perhaps,  profitable  employment  ; 

but  for  how  long?    I  can  readily  imagine  the  »n 


booksellers  throughout  the  country  who  make 
fairly  big  side-lines  of  horticultural  and  allied 
book's,    but  ill    case    it    has    escaped  his   notice   I 


Fig,  125.  -final  stage  of  tapping  a  maritime 

CINE    TO    DEATH.       (Sec.    p.    265.) 

would  draw  his  attention  to  a  modest  advertise 
nient  on  your  issue  of  November  6,  wdiere  be 
will  find  "bargains''  in  '  Gardening  books  for 
winter  reading  "  offered  by  someone  who  may  be 
worthy  of  supporl       A    tiodeat  Collector. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Tho  Editora    do  net   hold  themaelim    retporuiblo  for 
the    opinion*    espreased    by   eorreapondenta.] 

The  Laurustinus. — For  some  weeks  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  display  of  laurustinus  here, 
the  bushes,  many  of  which  are  of  very  large- 
proportions,  being  white  with  bloom.  As  a  rule 
the  Laurustinus  does  not  flower  wit.h  us  till 
spring,  though. here  and  there  a  spray  may  he 
produced  from  autumn  onwards.  Its  flowering 
iu  the  present  year  is  therefore  phenomenal,  and 
though  the  season  is  exceptionally  mild,  no  other 
.  shrub  has  deviated  in  a  similar  way  from  the 
normal.  On  the  contrary,  vegetation  is  belated, 
some  border  J  la.nts,  for  instance,  that  flower  at 
this  season  having  been  cut  over  unblonmed. 
The  single  Dianthus  tyninghamensis  and 
Pritchard's  Favourite  Pink  are  still  flowering; 
llelleborus  latifolius  is  full  of  flower;  while 
lovely  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales  Violet,  are 
being  picked  from  the  open  (November  8) — a  rare 
occurrence.  B.  V.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame 
Gardens. 

The  History  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat  [see.  p.  199V 
— Your  remarks  on  Sir  Daniel  Hall's  lecture 
were  especially  interesting  to  Wheat  growers. 
I  do  not  agree  with  your  suggestion  that  the 
limits  of  land  suitable  for  Wheat  growing  have 
nearly  been  reached,  but  it  is  true  that  there 
should  he  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre. 
The  present  season's  returns  from  the  thresh- 
ing machine  proves  that  where  land  has  not 
been  well  cultivated  there  is  a  great  shortage 
in  the  yield.  Although  the  seasrm  has  been 
very  unfavourable,  even  to  those  who  cultivate 
well,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sun  in  July,  the 
Wheat  crop  has  done  fairly  well  in  many  in- 
stances, purely  owing  to  a  higher  state  of  culti- 
vation. With  regard  to  the  former  criticism 
as  to  the  acreage  being  almost  exhausted,  my 
experience  during  the  war  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  farmers  to  increase  their  Wheat  area 
proved  to  me  that  on  most  farms  a  vast  addi- 
tional acreage  could  be  brought  into  cultivation 
for  successful  Wheat  growing.  In  regard  to 
increased  production,  the  foundation  is  un- 
proved cultivation  of  the  land,  not  by  extra 
deep  ploughing,  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, in  the  same  manner  that  deep  trenching 
does  in  vegetable  production.  In  growing  (he 
best  quality  Wheat  for  the  miller,  "strength." 
by  which  is  meant  plenty  of  glutin,  is  the  de- 
sired object.  A  Arm  rooting  medium  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
by  extra  deep  moving  of  the  soil.  By  the  latter 
method  plenty  of  straw  may  develop,  but  an 
excess  of  straw  does  not  give  a  greater  yield 
of  high  quality  grain.  I  emphasise  this  point 
to  warn  those  who  are  commencing  to  grow 
Wheat.  If  strict  supervision  could  be  main- 
tained over  birds,  and  rooks  especially,  as  >t 
can  be  when  but  a  few  acres  are  grown,  I  agree 
that  2-5  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  ample; 
but  when  hundreds  of  acres  are  grown,  the 
difficulty  increases,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  saving  of  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre 
is  a  gain.  Too  thin  a  plant  is  not  conducive 
to  a  heavy  yield,  and  although  drilling  the  seed 
commits  it  at  a  more  regular  depth  and 
ensures  regularity  in  the  initial  growth.  I 
prefer  sowing  with  a  broadcast  machine,  which 
gives  more  space  and  regularity  of  growth.  I 
am  glad  to  note  a.  favourable  reference  to  the 
variety  Yet  man.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
this  Wheal  last  year  that  I  grew  50  acres 
during  the  present  season,  with  the  result  that 
I  had  11  sacks— 44  bushels — per  acre  from  one 
field  of  28  acres,  which  in  a  season  tike  tiic 
present  must  be  considered  extra  good.  This 
is  a  favourite  Wheat  with  the  miller,  and  is 
worth  several  shillings  more  per  quarter  than 
certain  other  varieties  for  flour  production. 
The  lodging  of  Wheat  straw  is  a  very  important 
point  to  consider  in  the  raising  of  new  varie 
ties.  The  variety  Yeoman  is  less  liable  to 
lodge  than  any  other  sort  that  I  have  grown, 
the  straw  is  stiffer  and  does  not  grow  very  tall. 
Very  richly  manured  land  is  not  an  advantage 
so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  corn  is  concerned, 
rather  the  reverse,     7'7.  Mohftieitx. 


SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM      CHRYSANTHEMUM      AND 
NATIONAL   POTATO. 

November  9.  10,  11. — Quite  unlike  the  wet. 
foggy  and  uncomfortable  weather  usually  asso 
eiated  with  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Potato  Society's  exhibition,  Hie 
weather  on  the  opening  day  was  warm  and 
summer-like,  and  the  Bingley  Hall,  in  which 
the  combined  show's  were  held,  was  comfort- 
ably warm.  Competition  in  the  Chrysanthe 
mum  classes  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  but  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  honorary  exhibits  were 
below   the   average. 

l'otatos  shown  in  the  National  Potato 
Society's  section  were  numerous  and  good,  and 
notwithstanding  the  wet.  sunless  season  the 
tubers  were  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  those 
of   a   year   ago. 

Chrysanthemums  (Open)  Groups, 

Competition  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
Japanese.  Incurved  and  Decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  disappointing,  Mr.  A.  Cryf.r,  gar- 
dener to  J.  A.  Kenrick.  Esq..  Borrow  Court, 
Edghaston.  being  the  only  entrant.  His  dis- 
play, which  occupied  15  feet  by  10  feet,  in- 
cluded a  good  selection  of  specimens  of  each 
of  the  above-named  sections. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  had  no  competitor 
iu  the  classes  for  (1)  six  Decorative  Chrysan- 
themums, and  (2)  three  Decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  iu  pots  nut  exceeding  6^  inches 
diameter. 

Cut   Blooms. 

The  leading  class  for  cut  blooms  was  for 
Japanese  and  Incurved  varieties  arranged  on 
a  table  18  feet  by  5  feet.  Foliage  plants  were 
admissible,  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of  vase 
or  stand  was  allowed.  Last  year's  winner, 
Mr.  H.  WoOLMAN,  Shirley,  was  again  success 
ful.  and  well  deserved  the  award  of  the  silver 
challenge  shield  and  £10  offered  as  first  prize. 
His  blooms  were  displayed  on  13  big  .stands 
fronted  with  smaller  vases  and  relieved  with 
Bamboos,  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants.  The 
following  varieties  were  splendidly  shown,  viz.. 
Shirley  Golden,  General  Petain,  Mis  George 
Monro,  Queen  Mary,  Mis  Algernon  Davis  at  I 
W.    Tinner 

Mr.  H.  WOOLMAN  and  Mi  \  II  FTlCKMAN, 
Cookley,  were  the  exhibitors  in  the  class  iv 
served  for  single-flowered  varieties,  occupying 
a  table  space  of  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  the  awards 
went  in  the  order  named.  The  first  prize  es 
hiliit  was  noteworthy  fur  a  central  mass  of 
Mrs.  W.  .1.  Godfrey,  the  charming  pink  blooms 
measuring  6  inches  across;  Lizzie  Robertson, 
rich  buttercup  yellow;  Bronze  Molly.  Florrie 
King,   Lady  Astor  and  Sweet   Auburn. 

In  a  class  for  three  Japanese  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  J.  11.  Wheatley,  Esq..  Berks 
well  Hall.  Coventry  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Westbury), 
won  the  1st  prize  with  F.  S.  Vallis.  W.  Turner 
and  Mis.  J.  Gibson.    2nd.   Mr.   11.   Wool. man. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties  of 
one  bloom  of  each,  arranged  on  a  table  space  of 
6  feet  by  3  feet.  J.  B.  Brooks.  Esq.,  Finslall 
Park,  Bromsgrove  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Avery),  was  1st 
with  beautifully  fresh  blooms  of  Queen  Mary 
11  inches  across.  W.  Turner.  Lady  Talbot. 
Frank  A.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Edgar  Tickle.  A.  F. 
Tofield  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  George.  2nd,  Mrs. 
Richard  Pevton.  Edgbastcn  [gr.,  Mr.  \V. 
Young). 

There  were  seven  capital  en' lies  in  the  class 
For  one  vase  of  a  pink-coloured  variety.  1st.  Mr. 
H.  Worn. man,  with  huge  flowers  of  Mrs.  Alger- 
non Davis.  The  same  varietv  also  gained  2nd 
prize  for  J. .  B.  Brookes.  Esq.  (gr!,  Mr.  E. 
Avery). 

The  best  vase  of  a  crimson-coloured  Japanese 
variety  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Wool-man, 
whose  three  flowers  of  Mrs.  George  Monro  were 
wonderfully  good,  the  broad,  stout  petals  being 
of  an  intense  crimson.  2nd,  J.  H.  Wheatley. 
Esq.  J.  H.  Whemlet.  Esq..  excelled  in  the 
class  for  a  white  Japanese  variety,  shewing 
William  Turner  in   extra  good   style. 


bury)  excelled  in  the  class  lor  a  white  Japanese 
variety,  showing  William  Turner  iu  extra  good 
style 

The  winning  vase  of  a  yellow  Japanese  variety 
was  Princess  Mary,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Woolman. 

The  variety  Fred  Green,  a  rich  purple, 
Japanese  flower  with  broad  florets,  gained  first 
prize  for  J.  H.  Wheatley,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Westbury),  in  a  class  provided  for  any  colour 
-I  h.i   than  ;  hose  named  abo\e. 

In  a  class  for  four  varieties  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums, eight  sprays  of  each,  J.  A.  K£n- 
rjck,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Crver),  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  with  Sylvia  Slade,  Ceddie  Mason. 
Countess  Egmont  and   Mrs.  H.   Herbert. 

For  six  varieties  of  decorative  Chrysanthe 
mums,  six  sprays  of  each,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hickman 
a. is  i he  only  competitor  and  well  merited  Hie 
first  prize  for  splendid  flowers  of  Market  Red. 
Source  d'Or,  1 [.  W.  Thorp,  Uxbridge  Pink.  Cran- 
fordia  (extra  good),  and  Parson's  White. 

Local  Classes  (Open). 

These  were  not  strongly  contested.  In  a  class 
for  four  vases  of  twelve  Incurved  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  H.  F.  Keep,  Esq.,  Edghaston 
(gr.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis),  excelled  with  choice 
specimens  of  Bu  tercup,  Lady  Isobel,  Mrs.  Percy 
E.  Wiseman.  G.  F\  Evins.  Embleme  Poitevine 
and  Triomphe  de  M.  Brim.  2nd.  J.  A.  Kenbick, 
Esq.   (gr.,  .Mr.   A.  fryer). 

The  best  pair  of  Incurved  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  was  also  shown  by  H.  F.  Keep, 
Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis),  who  had  exquisite 
blooms  of  Romance  and  Clara  Wells.  2nd,  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

For  four  vases  of  twelve  Japanese  varieties,  Sir 
George  H.  Kendrick,  Whetstone,  Edghaston 
[gr.,  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald),  was  an  easy  first 
I  rize  winner,  with  extra  large,  heavy.'  well- 
finished  blooms  of  Princess  Mary,  Mrs.  W. 
Holden.  .Mrs.  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Pulling.  Edith  Cavell,  Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  His 
Majesty.  Queen  .Mary.  Mrs.  M.  Sargent.  W. 
Turner,  Thos.  Beeson.  and  General  Smith 
Dorrien.  2nd,  J.  A,  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr  A 
Oyer) 

The  best  pair  of  vases  of  Japanese  varieties. 
three  blooms  of  each,  grown  within  five  miles 
of  the  centre  of  the  Ci  y  of  Birmingham,  was 
exhibited  by  .1.  H.  (Ihei.i..  Ksq.,  Ilandsworlh 
Wood  (gr.,  Sir.  A.  N.  Ford). 

Decorated  Dinnek  Taiii.es.— A  here  were  ten 
good  entries  in  the  class  lor  dinner  tables,  each 
8  feet  by  4  feet.  decora/:ed  with  Chrysanthemums. 
1st,  sir  George  II.  Kendrick  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Macdonald),  whose  arrangement  of  a  small  crim- 
son decorative  variety,  relieved  with  lung  sprays 
of  bronze-tinted  Selaginella  and  narrow-leaved 
I  'nitons,  was  very  beautiful.  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Parry, 
Stoke  Severn,  who  relied  upon  single  yellow  and 
apricot-coloured  flowers  interspersed  with  trails 
intensely  coloured  Ampelopsis  Veitehii  and 
i  colon  leaves. 

Special  Prizes  fob  Chrysanthemums.— 
Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son  offered  prizes  for 
twelve  vases  of  single-flowered  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  in  not  fewer  ban  six  varieties. 
Mr.  Loo  Thomson.  Formby,  who  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  had  remarkably  good  blooms  of 
Sandown  Radiance.  Bertha  Fairs,  Mrs.  \\  . 
J.  Godfrey,  Aristocrat  and  Bronze  Molly.  Mr. 
H.  Woobnan  offered  prizes  for  (1)  three  vases 
of  nine  Japanese  blooms.  1st,  Sir.  Ernest  P. 
Clark,  Moseley.  who  had  superb  flowers  of 
Queen  Mary,  W.  Turner,  General  Smith  Dorrien, 
Mrs.  Algernon  Davis.  Edith  Cavell,  Mrs.  M. 
Sargent  and  Mis.  H.  ('.  Pulling.  (2)  Six  Japan- 
ese blooms  exhibited  on  hoards.  The  only  ex- 
hibitor was  Mr.  W.  Pearsall,  Winson  Green, 
Birmingham,  whose  flowers  were  poor.  (3i 
Three  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 
1st,  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick  (gr..  Mr.  J.  V. 
Vlaodonald),  with  splendid  examples  of  Mrs.  W. 
Holden.  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis  (11  inches  across). 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling  (extra  good),  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  George.  2nd.  H.  F.  Kekp.  Esq.  (gr., 
Mr.  T.  W.  Davis),  who  had  grand  flowers  of 
W.  Rigby,  Mrs.  A.  Davis  and  Princess  Mary. 
3rd.  J.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  King's  Norton. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Loo  Thomson  for 
six  varieties  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums. 
and  the  donor,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor,  had 
the   satisfaction   of  winning  his   own   prize.     He 
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showed  very  big  flowers  of  Bertha  Fairs, 
W.      Parry,      W.      J.      Godfrey      and       others. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  (trade  ex- 
cluded), and  it  was  won  toy  H.  J.  Wheatley, 
Esq.  (gr  Mr.  W.  H.  Westbury),  with  the 
variety  William  Turner. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Two  classes  were 
provided  for  (1)  twelve  pots  and  (2)  six  pots  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Mrs  Richard 
Peyton  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Young)  took  the  lead  in 
both  classes.  2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Cryer).  The  last-named  exhibitor  had 
it  all  his  own  way  in  classes  for  (1)  three  Palms; 
(2)  one  Palm;  (3)  twelve  Cyclamen  and 
(4)  one  Tree  Fern. 

For  six  pots  of  Scarlet  Salvias,  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
Esq.  (gr. ,  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  won  first  prize  with 
moderately-flowered  plants.  2nd,  Mrs.  Richard 
Peyton  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Young).  The  last-named 
exhibitor  won  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons'  prize 
for  six  pots  of  Cyclamen. 

Fruit. 

As  already  stated,  fruit  was  not  a  strong 
feature,  and  the  quality  generally  was  Delow  the 
average.  There  was  only  one  exhibitor  in  the 
principal  class  for  a  collection  of  British-grown 
fruit  on  a  table  12  feet  by  4  feet.  Hugh 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Toddington  Manor,  Winchcombe 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley),  showed  forty-seven  dishes, 
which  included  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  Melons, 
Peaches  and  Figs. 

In  the  next  class,  which  was  reserved  for  a 
collection  of  British-grown  hardy  fruit  displayed 
on  a  table  of  12  feet  by  8  feet,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hills, 
Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  was  the  winner. 
His  best  dishes  were  small  coloured  examples  of 
King  of  the  Pippins  and  Rhydd  Seedling 
Apples,    and  Pitmaston   Duchess  Pears. 

Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.,  won  first  prize  in  six 
classes  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  and 
for  three  bunches  of  Muscat  Grapes. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  had 
the  best  pair  of  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  in  the 
class  ,  reserved  for  local  growers ;  2nd  Mrs. 
Richard  Peyton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Young). 

The  best  haif-do-en  dishes  of  distinct  culinary 
Apples  were  shown  iby  Mr  W.  Taylor, 
Shrew sbury,  who  had  choice,  even-sized,  beauti- 
fully coloured  examples  of  Newton  Wonder, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Tower  of  Glamis,  The  Queen, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
2nd.  W.  Cordeux,  Esq.,  Bunney  Hall,  Rud- 
dington  (gr.  Mr.   W.  R.   Scott).     - 

Mr.  Taylor  again  excelled  in  the  correspond- 
ing class  for  six  dishes  of  Dessert  Apples,  with 
beautiful  fruits  of  Rival,  Ribston  Pippin,  King 
of  (be  Pippins,  Allington.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
and  Blenheim  Pippin.  2nd,  Hugh  Andrews, 
Esq. 

Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  offered  prizes  for 
nine  kinds.  The  first  prize  was  won.  by  Hugh 
Andrews,  Esq.  'gr.  Mi-.  J.  R.  Tooley),  for  a 
well  an'anged  collection  which  included  splendid 
samples  of  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Leaks,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Parsnips  ;  2nd.  Mr.  E.  Winchester, 
Rubery ;  3rd,  Mr.  William  Perks.  Lye. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  also  offered  prizes 
for  several  single  dishes,  in  which  Hugh 
Andrews.  Esq.  (gir.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley),  won  first 
prizes  for  (1)  Carrots  ;  (2)  Onions ;  and  (3)  Cauli- 
flowers. Mr.  A.  H.  Hickman  excelled  with 
Parsnips,  and  the  Hon.  F.  T.  Halsey.  Gaddesdon 
Place,  Hemel  Hempstead  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Avery),  had 
the  winning  fxhibit  of  nine  Kidney  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons  offered  prizes 
for  six  kinds.  The  last-named  exhibitor  took  the 
lead  with  good  Celerv,  Leeks  and  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions;  2nd.  Mr.  W.  P.  Orrill,  Hinckley; 
3rd,  Mr.  E.  Winchester,  Rubery.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Orrill  won  the  same  firm's  first  prize  for 
single  dishes  of  Potatos  and  Onions. 

Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Robinson's  prizes  were 
for  nine  specimens  of  Premier  Onion.  1st,  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  Shrewsbury ;  2nd.  J.  B.  Brooks, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Avery).  The  Hon.  F.  T. 
Halsey  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Avery)  excelled  in  a  class 
for  Brussels  Sproute  olid  in  another  for  Prize 
Pink  Celery. 

There  were  two  good  entries  in  a  competition 
open  to  Allotment  Societies  whose  headauarters 


are  within  six  miles  of  the  centre  of  Birmingham. 
The  collection  was  limited  to  twelve  kinds.  The 
first  prize  consisted  of  the  Partoin  Challenge 
Cup  and  £5,  the  last-named  being  given  by 
.Mr.  James  Randall.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  Acocks  Green  Society  for  splendid 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Red  Cabbageo  Beet,  Parsnips 
and  Leeks;  2nd,  the  Sparkhtll  Society,  who 
had  excellent  Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Beet- 

POTATO  CLASSES. 

Of  the  sixty-four  entries  in  the  eight  classes 
reserved  for  first  early  varieties  (single  dishes), 
fii^t  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Frank  Wood- 
eield,  Purton,  Wilts,  with  May  Queen;  Mr.  H. 
Davis,  Stourbridge,  with  Epicure;  Mr.  Richard 
Culland.  Hassall,  with  Snowdrop;  the  Hon.  F. 
T.  Halsey  (gr.  Mr.  TAvery),  with  Colonist,  who 
also  excelled  with  Duke  of  York  ;  Mr.  George 
Ashley,  Irlam,  with  Dargill  Early ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gresson,  Severn  Stoke,  with  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

Second  Early  Varieties  (Open  Classes). — 
Single  Dishes. — Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Buckingham, 
had  the  best  tubers  of  Colleen ;  Mr.  W.  Robin- 
son, Forton,  Garstang,  led  with  Eclipse;  Mr.  D. 
McPherson,  Thornton,  Fife,  had  the  best  dish 
of  Great  Scot,  and  also  of  lArran  Comrade  in 
another  class;  Mr.  H.  Cartwright,  Kidder- 
minster, had  the  best  of  21  dishes  of  Ally  ;  Mr. 
Geo.  Ashley  led  with  King  George;  Mr.  C 
Hughes.  Cannock,  showed  a  splendid  dish  of 
Edinburgh  Castle;  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Sel- 
kirk, N.B.,  was  1st,  with  Just  in  Time. 

Mid-Season  and  Maincrop  Varieties. — 
Single  Dishes. — Competition  was  keen  in  most  of 
the  above  classes,  the  most  successful  exhibitors 
being  Mr.  W.  J.  Gresson,  with  Prosperity, 
Abundance  and  Goldfinder  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Turner, 
Lowestoft,  with  Factor ;  Mr.  James  H.  Gilman, 
Goudhurst.  with  Tinwald  Perfection ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Ashley,  with  The  Bishop  :  Mr.  J.  Naylor,  with 
White  City.  Mr.  W.  Coleman  had  the  winning 
dishes  of  "Arran  Chief  and  Iron  Duke.  Mr.  D. 
McPherson  showed  a  good  dish  of  Golden 
Wonder.  The  Oscott  College,  Erdington,  beat 
41  contestants  in  the  class  for  Majestic. 

Collection  of  Potatos. — Messrs.  Randall 
Bros-  .and  Parsons  offered  prices  for  twelve 
varieties.  Of  the  seventeen  entries!  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gresson,  Severn  Stoke,  wras  placed  first  with 
grand  dishes  of  Abundance,  Mr.  Breese,  King 
Edward  VII.,  The  Bishop,  Arran  Rose  and  Ally. 
2nd,  Mr.   W.    Mitchell,  Selkirk,    N.B- 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Co.  offered  prizes  for  six 
dishes  of  immune  varieties;  1st,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gresson  ;   2nd,  Mr.  W.  Coleman. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Co's  prizes  were  offered 
for  three  immune  varieties,  and  of  the  25  ex- 
hibits the  one  that  gained  the  premier  award 
came  fcroni  the  Oscott  College  Trustees,  whose 
dishes  of  Majestic,  Kerr's  Pink  and  Great  Scot 
were  particularly  good. 

The  following  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Bees 
were  reserved  for  allotment  holders  and  amateur 
gardeners.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  entries 
were  made  in  the  six  classes,  and  the  under- 
mentioned contestants  were  the  most  successful : 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  Walsall;  Mr.  W.  P.  Orrill, 
Hincklev ;  Mr.  J.  Cowrie,  Selkirk ;  Mr.  A. 
Lowe.  Newport,  Salop;  and  Mr-  John  Worth, 
Liverpool. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

targi  Gold  M  dais  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Waterer.  Sons  and  Crisp,  for  Hardy  Shrubs; 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for 
Potatos;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for 
Potatos ;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  for  Potatos  and 
other  vegetables:  and  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Brown  for  Potatos. 

Small  Hold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son  for  Chrysaratheinuni-s; 
Mr.  John  L.  Cliicas  for  Potatos;  Plant  Breed- 
ing Institute,  Cambridge,  for  Potatos  ;  Messrs. 
Bees.  Ltd.,  for  Potatos ;  md  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Sons  for  Potatos. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dickenson  for  Potatos:  South  West  Lanca- 
shire Farmers,  Omiskirk,  for  Potatos;  Messrs. 
Sumner,  Leivesley  and  Kennedy  for  Potatos; 
Messrs.  Tillie,  Whyte  and  Co.  for  Potatos; 
Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison  for  Ferns  ;  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hills   for  Antirrhinums. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific   Committee. 

November  2.  1920—  Present :  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  J.  Fraser, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  A.  Worsley,  F.  J.  Hanibury. 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Rev.  W.  Wiilks  and  F.  J.  Chitten- 
den;    Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Crane  visitors. 

White,  and  O-rey  Poplars. — Mr.  J.  Fraser 
showed  specimens  to  illustrate  the  differences 
between  these  two  species,  especially  referring 
to  Populus  alba  var.  nivea,  recognisable  by  its 
small  catWns,  of  which  only  the  female  form 
is  known  in  England,  the  male  occurring  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  the  thicker  and 
more  clumsy  branches  of  P.  canescens,  the  cat- 
kins of  which  are  long.  Both  species  show- 
parallel  variations  in  the  amount  of  tomentum. 

Pear-shaped  Sport  of  Apple. — Mr.  Bunyard 
showed  an  Apple  of  the  variety  Houblon,  re- 
markably like  a  Pear  in  shape,  similar  to 
sports  which  have  been  shown  at  previous  meet- 
ings and  to  the  Pear  Apple,  in  which  variety, 
however,  the  form  is  constant. 

Variation  in  Leaves  of  Raspberry. — Mr.  Bun- 
yard also  showed  a  piece  of  Raspberry  cane 
giving  rise  from  a  sucker  to  a  flat-leaved,  spiny 
growth,  whereas  the  principal  canes  were  almost- 
smooth  and  the  leaves  curved  and  crinkled. 
Such  canes  were  generally  regarded  as  seed- 
lings or  rogues,  and  destroyed,  but  it  was  not 
clear  whether  they  were  different  because  one 
was  juvenile,  the  other  aged,  or  produced  at 
a  different  season,  or  whether  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  chimera. 

Variation  in  Apples. — Mr.  Crane  showed 
fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  from  different 
trees  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  range  of 
variation  seen  in  this  fruit.  One  was  very 
highly  coloured,  and  the  other  orange,  sometimes 
with  red  streaks,  sometimes  without.  Both  were 
from  orchard  house  trees. 

Apple  Blossom  Weevil.— Mr.  Chittenden 
showed,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  Fox  Wilson,  a 
photograph  of  some  Apple  blossom  weevils  on 
an  Apple  branch  to  illustrate  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  their  colouring  hides  them. 


©bttuarp. 

Odoardo  Beccari.— Intelligence  of  the  death,  at 
Florence,  on  October  25,  of  Dr.  Odoardo 
Beccari,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Florence, 
and  an  accomplished  botanist  and  traveller,  has 
been  received.  Dr.  Beccari  was  little  known 
personally  in  England,  but  he  visited  London  in 
the  early  'sixties,  making  a  stay  of  some  months 
when  preparing  for  his  future  travels  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  He  was  the 
first  foreign  botanist  with  whom  I  became  some- 
what intimate,  and  he  was  at  that  date  full  of 
vigour  and  enthusiasm.  Thirty  years  later  he 
visited  Kew  again,  still  busy  with  his  very  rich 
collections,  especially  Palms,  of  which  he 
published  an  elaborate  monograph  of  the  genus 
Calamus.  His  first  publication  was  a  quarto, 
entitled  Malesia,  which  extended  into  several 
volumes,  spread  over  a  long  period.  These 
volumes  contain  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
a  large  number  of  curious  Asiatic  types,  chiefly 
of  flowering  plants.  Anions  them  is"  an 
.account  of  the  singular  Corsieae.  which 
presents  some  extraordinary  types  of  floral 
structure ;  this  is  eenerallv  regarded  as  a  tribe 
of  Bunmanniaceae.  His  chief  monograph  of  the 
Lepidocaryeae  (Rattans  or  Rotangs)  appeared  in 
tlic  Anna/'  of  the  Botanic  Harden  of  Calcutta, 
Vols.  XI.  and  XII.,  a  review  of  which  appeared 
in  Gard.  Citron',  1909,  II.,  p.  86..  1912,  T., 
]>.  273,  in  which  many  interesting  facts  are 
recorded.  Dr.  Be.cari's  treatment  of  the  tropical 
African  genus  Hyphaene  was  an  entirelv  new 
departure.  Previously  it  was  supposed  that 
there  was  only  one  Doum  Palm,  but  he  described 
about  a  dozen  new  species,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  were  certainly  over  50  species 
in  Africa.  Among  other  distinctions  Dr. 
Beccari  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Linnean  Society  in  1883.  and  was,  therefore,  the 
father  of  the  foreign  members.  IT.  Bolting 
Hemsley. 
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William  Dick — Mr.  William  Dick,  late  superin- 
tendent of  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  died  re- 
cently at  Belsito  Lodge,  Inchicore,  Dublin,  in 
his  91st  year. 

Thomas  Lunt. — Mr.  Thomas  Lunt,  who  was 
.head  gardener  at  Ardgowan,  Renfrewshire,  for 
57  years,  had  been  in  retirement  since  March. 
1910.  although  retaining  the  house  he  occupied 
since  it  was  built  for  him  67  years  ago.  In 
this  house  he  died,  on  November  "l4.  in  his  92nd 
year.  A  native  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt 
was  bom  on  December  31.  1828,  and  took  up 
gardening  as  a  career  at  an  early  age.  After 
serving  his  apprenticeship  and  gaining  experi- 
ence in  one  or  two  establishments  he  went  to 
Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  Chester,  under  the  late 
Mr.  John  Collinson,  where  he  remained  some 
six  or  seven  years  and  became  foreman.  While 
at  Eaton  Hall  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
Lady  Oetavia  Grosvenor,  and  when  her  lady- 
ship came  to  Ardgowan  as  the  bride  of  the 
late  Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stewart,  Bart.,  she 
brought  Mr.  Lunt  there  as  head  gardener  on 
March  8,  1853.  Mr.  Lunt  was  a  splendid  gar- 
dener, and  he  excelled  in  the  culture  of  Grapes. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  all  fruits  under  glass. 
He  was  also  very  successful  with  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  were  features  in  the 
houses  at  Ardgowan.  The  gardens — and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  policies — were  an  object  lesson 
to  all  horticulturists  privileged  to  see  them.  He 
had  a  kindly  nature  and  a  most  courteous  and 
dignified  bearing.  Master  of  his  craft,  he 
trained  his  assistants  admirably,  and  many  of 
his  men  owe  their  position  in  life  to-day  to 
the  rigid  training  and  high  standard  set  by 'him. 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  "Horti- 
cultural Society  bestowed  the  Neill  Prize  for 
Horticulture  on  Mr.  Lunt  in  1898.  Mrs.  Lunt 
long  predeceased  her  husband,  but  five  of  their 
family  survive.  The  elder  son.  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  is 
head  gardener  at  Keir,  Perthshire,  and  has 
won  many  trophies  for  Grapes  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  second  son,  Mr.  John  Collinson 
Lunt,  was  until  recently  head  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Bowhill,  Selkirk,  but  is  now 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  in  the 
quiet  little  village  of  Inverkip.  on  a  sunnv 
November  day.  The  beautifully  simple  service 
was  held  in  the  open  air,  and  was  attended  by. 
among  others.  Sir  Hugh  Shaw-Stewart,  wlio 
acted  as  one  of  the  pall'  bearers.  Lady  Octavi?. 
Shaw-Stewart  sent  a  floral  tribute,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  relatives.  Thomas 
Lunt  was  a  gardener  all  his  long  life,  and  he 
was  buried  by  men  who  belonged  to  the  pro 
■fession   he  adorned.     D.   G.   P. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


At  the  important  sale  of  Tomato  and  Cucum- 
ber-growing nurseries,  conducted  recently  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside',  the 
Park  Lane  Nursery.  Waltham  Cross,  was  sold 
for  £23,000.  This  nursery  has  an  area  of  26 
acres,  including  about  8f  acres  of  glass.  The 
other  lots  in  this  sale  were  withdrawn. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Horticulture  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 10,  when  the  following  bodies  were  repre- 
sented :— Chamber  of  Horticulture,  National 
Farmers'  Union,  Federation  of  British  Growers. 
Horticultural  Trades'  Association.  British 
Florists'  Federation,  Home  Counties  Market 
Growers'  Association  (West  Sussex  Branch).  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  select  six  persons 
to  be  recommended  to  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  represent  various  branches  of  horticulture 
on  the  new  Council  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
being  set  up  by  the  Ministry  under  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Act  of  1919.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  read  a  letter  from  the 
Controller  of  Horticulture,  requesting  that  the 
selection  be  made  and  suggesting  the  lines  on 
which  this  should  be  done. 

The  nominations  made  were  as  follow  : — To 
represent  nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Leak  j  glasshouse  growers.  Mr.  Joseph  Rochford  ; 
fruit  growers,  Mr.  Percy  Manwaring  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Cliampernowne ;  vegetable  growers,  Mr. 
Ed.  W.  Lobjoit  and  Mr.  Alfred  Ponpart. 


THE    AGRICULTURE    BILL. 

The  chief  amendments  placed  upon  the  Order 
Paper  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of 
the  Land  Union  would  alter  the  provisions  of 
the    Bill    in    the    following   manner : — 

(1)  To  take  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Agri- 
cultural Committees  the  power  to  com- 
pel farmers,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to 
cultivate  as  the  Commit.ee  direots, 
paying  no  compensation  if  the  cultiva- 
tions  ordered   meet    with    failure. 

(2)  To  prevent  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees ordering  the  erection  of 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
of  the  land  where  such  buildings  are 
unnecessary. 

(3)  To  provide  that  owners  of  land,  in 
eluding  those  farmers  who  have 
purchased  their  holdings,  shall  be  free 
to  resume  possession  for  themselves  or 
members  of  their  families  of  any  land 
which  they  may  have  temporarily  let. 

(4)  To  retain  the  right  to  compensation 
already  possessed  by  farmers  who  have 
suffered  loss  by  ploughing  up  land 
under  orders  issued  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  The 
Agriculture  Bill  proposes  to  take  away 
this  right  which  Parliament  has 
already  granted  in  the  Corn  Production 
Acts  1917-18. 

(5i  To  secure  that  in  all  questions  arising 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the 
necessity  of  improvements  or  repairs, 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  call 
for  an  independent  arbitration  by  a 
practical    agricultural   surveyor. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Chrysanthemums  Showing  Reverse  Coloub.- 
ing:  E.  S.  It.  e.  With  regard  to  the 
Chrysanthemums  showing  a  large  amount  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  florets,  we  can  only 
suggest  that  the  buds  were  taken  too  early, 
consequently,  the  blooms  are  coarse,  and 
florets  show  their  reverse  side.  The  approxi- 
mate time  of  securing  buds  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  would  be  August  15  to  20,  and 
Mrs.  K.  Luxford  about  August  20.  Another 
possible  cause  of  wrong  colouring  is  feeding 
the   plants   too  freely    with   nitrate. 

Erratum.— Owing  to  a  mischance,  due  to  a 
transposition  of  the  articles  on  p.  241.  the  note 
on  Crocus  hadriaticus  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes 
was  attributed  to  Mr.   S.  Arnott. 

Hybrid  Orchids  :  H.  E.  Cattleya  aurea  x 
L.-C.  Neleus  is  named  Laelio-Cattleva 
Maudiae ;  aurea  x  O'Brieneana  alba  is  C 
Ethelreda  :  G.  Woodhams  x  Thvono  is  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Breburne;  G.  Woodhams  x  Fabia 
is  L.-C.  Favonius;  Iris  X  Adula  is  Cattleya 
Chve;  Iris  x  G.  Woodhams  is  L.-C.  Arm- 
strongiae;  labiata  X  O'Brieneana  alba  is  C. 
Mont  Blanc;  Brasso-Cattleva  Mrs.  Leeman  x 
C.  Iridescens  is  B.-C.  Sofr'ana.  Of  Maron's 
B.-C.  Dunkerkii,  the  parentage  is  not  re- 
corded. The  other  hybrids  suggested  have 
not  been  recorded  so  far  as  we  have  any 
information. 

N.ames  of  Plants:  E.  IP.  F.  1,  Cypripedium 
I'laudii  [Spicerianum  x  vemixium) :  2, 
C.  Pavonium  (Boxallii  x  venustum) ;  3,  C. 
Crossianum  (venustum  x  insigne) :  4.  C.  Ash- 
burtoniae  (barbatum  x  insigne)  ;  5,  C.  Cyris 
(Boxallii  x  Argus) ;  6.  Petri  (Dayanum 
X  virens)  ;  7.  C.  Lathamianum  (Spicerianum 
x  yillosum). — L.  T!.  A.  Tecoma  jasminoides, 
native  of  Australia. — E.  X.  P.  Amelanchier 
vulgaris.  T.  O.  C.  1.  Eupatorium 
Weinmantiiaiium  ;  2,  Cassia  corymbosa. — E.  S. 
1.  Zenobia  speciosa ;  2.  Pieris  japonica;  3, 
Kalmia  latifolia;  4.  Ledum  palustre  :  5,  Kalmia 
angustifolia  var.  rubra;  6.  Tecoma  grandiflora; 
7,  Garrya  elliptica. — T.  G.  B.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge  from  your  description,  the 
Lily  is  Lilium  chalcedonicum.  the  scarlet  Mar- 
tagon  Lily  of  Greece,  which  is  a  verv  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens. — T.  A.  V.  1. 
Cotoneaster   frigida ;   2.   Euonymus    europaeus ; 


3,  Muehlenbeckia  complexa. — Correspondent. 
(No  letter,  labels  detached).  1,  Spiraea 
Bumalda  Anthony  Waterer;  2,  Leycestena 
formosa;  scarlet  berry,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii; 
dull  red  berry,  Pernettya  mucronataj  varie- 
gated thrub,  Euonymus  japonicus,  golden 
form. 

New  Chrysanthemum  :  W.  C.  B.  We 
quite  agree  that  your  new  variety  has 
flowers  of  a  delightful  gold  en -apricot  colour 
and  that  it  should  be  very  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  The  naming  of  the  variety  is 
a  personal  matter.  If  you  wish  to  distribute 
your  new  Chrysanthemum  you  should  invite 
some  of  the  specialists  to  inspect  it  while 
in  full  bloom,  after  sending  them  a  few 
flowers  to  show  its  style  and  colour. 

Propagating  Hollies:  F.D.  The  Holly  is 
usually  propagated  from  seeds,  which  takes 
two  years,  as.  a  rule,  to  germinate.  It  may 
also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  bur  the  latter 
are  of  slower  growth  than  seedling  plants. 
October  is  the  best  time  to  insert  cuttings, 
but  they  may  be  inserted  now  in  a  cold 
frame,  w-here  they  can  be  protected  from  very 
severe  weather.  They  take  from  six  months 
to  twelve  months  to  root.  Young  Hollies, 
both  seedlings  :  nd  cuttings,  require  frequent 
transplanting  to  ensure  successful  removal. 
Whether  the  growing  of  young  Hollies  would 
be  a  paying  side-line  for  you  to  take  up  is 
a  matter  for  you   to   decide. 

Root-grafting  of  Clematis  and  Double 
Gyi'Sophila  :  T.B.  The  principles  of  root- 
grafting  are'  the  same  as  those  which  apply 
to  stem-grafting,  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  portion  of  loot  is  used  as  a  stock 
instead  of  a  young  plant.  The  roots  of  the 
Clematis  stock  (C.  vitalba)  should  be 
obtained  at  once — the  thickness  of  each  is 
immaterial — cut  into  lengths  of  two  inches 
to  three  inches,  tied  in  bundles,  and  buried 
in  the  ground  until  required.  Care  shoidd  be 
taken  to  cut  the  two  ends  of  the  roots  in  a 
different  manner,  so  that  the  upper  end  may 
be  readily  distinguished.  The  scions  are 
obtained  by  cutting  back  plants  of  the  variety 
required  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  the  base.  This  should  be  done  about  the 
end  of  December,  and  the  plants  placed  in 
heat  to  encourage  growth.  By  the  end  of 
January  or  the  middle  of  February  the  new 
shoots  made  shoidd  be  three  feet  to  four  feet 
in  length.  They  should  then  be  stopped  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  a  fortnight, 
when  the  scions  should  be  ready  for  grafting. 
The  roots  do  not  lequire  any  further  treat- 
ment before  being  grafted.  When  grafting, 
a  thin  slice  is  taken  off  the  side  of  the  root, 
and  a  corresponding  piece  off  the  side  of  the 
scio.i.  The  two  are  then  bound  tightly  to- 
gether, potted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  close  propagating-case.  Union  takes  place 
within  a  fortnight.  The  scions  are  simply  a 
portion  of  the  stem  containing  a  bud,  and 
need  be  only  about  an  inch  in  longth.  As 
the  buds  of  the  Clematis  are  opposite,  it 
follows  that  each  scion  has  two  buds,  and  can 
be  cut  down  the  centre  to  form  two  scions. 
This  is  often  done  in  cases  where  stock  is 
limited.  In  the  root-grafting  of  double 
Gypsophila  the  procedure  is  practically  the 
same,  except  that  the  plants,  after  "being 
grafted,  are  usually  placed  in  boxes  of  sandy 
soil  instead  of  being  potted.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  matter  of  saving  time  and  space. 

\  iolf.ts  Diseased  :  A.  C.  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  spot  disease,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Ascochyta  violae.  The  disease  was  very  pre- 
valent a  few  years  ago,  but  apparently  it  has 
not  been  so  virulent  lately.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  you  destroy  all  badly  affected  plants. 
and  spray  the  others  at  fortnightly  intervals 
with  potassium  sulphide  at  the  strength  of 
1  oz.  of  potassium  sulphide  to  3  gallons  of 
water. 


Communications  Received.— E.  .1.  S.— A.  W.  ST.— 
A.  E.  S.— F,  B.— C.  E.  A.— Bookworm— T.  S.- 
H.  E.    K'.— Dudley— J.    W.    51.— .1.    c.   s.  —  ci,    C— 

a.  h.  c— w.  n.  a..— it.  n.  k.— a.  n.  t._ d.  d.  r. 
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Atebaqb    Mean    Teupekatube    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    fifty 
years   at  Greenwich,   40.7°. 
Actual    Tempeeatdhe  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Wednesday  December  1, 
10  a.m. :    Bar.    30.2,    temp.    50°.    Weather — Fine. 


The  story  which  Dr.  Cockayne 
New  Zealand  has  to  tell  is  wonderful  and 
Plants  and  the  manner  of  his  telling  it  is 
their  Story."  ful[  0f  charm.  He  gives  us 
no  bare  catalogue  of  plants, 
nor  bald  descriptions,  but  shows  by  pen 
and  picture  the  wonderful  vegetation  of  those 
happy  islands.  There,  on  the  bare  rock 
growing  side  by  side,  are  the  "  Tree  Daisy," 
Olearia  insignis,  and  Veronica  Hulkeana, 
two  of  the  many  iNew  Zealand  plants  which 
have  long  ago  been  welcomed  to  and  made 
much  of  in  our  gardens.  Though  New  Zea- 
land may  boast  of  no  native  Roses,  it  grows 
the  finest  Buttercups  on  earth  and  none  who 
has  seen  the  Mountain  Lily — Ranunculus 
Lyallii — will  deny  it  the  honour  of  being  the 
queen  of  that  genus.  (From  its  thick  root 
stock  it  raises,  on  strong  stalks,  great  leaves 
with  saucer-like  blades  9  inches  in  diameter, 
and  over  acres  of  mountain  land  its  white 
flowers  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
imaginable.  In  company  with  it  are  the  no 
less  beautiful  Ourisia  macrocarpa  and  Celmi- 
sias.  Of  the  latter  genus  New  Zealand 
possesses  practically  a  monopoly — only  one 
species  occurring  elsewhere.  Some  of  these 
are  showy  plants  with  sword-like  leaves — 
Celmisia  Armstrongii  and  C.  lanceolata ; 
others  form  silvery  cushions  (C.  sessiliflora 
and  C.  argentea),  and  others  are  matted 
plants.  In  the  same  plant  association,  the 
"  herb  field  "  of  sub-alpine  nature,  is  to  be 
found  the  so-called  alpine  Foxglove, 
Ourisia  macrophylla,  and  another  fine  But- 
tercup, Ranunculus  nivicola.  In  not  very 
dissimilar   situations    the   shrubbv   Veronicas 

*New  Zealand  Plants  and  their  Story,  2nd  edition, 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  by  L.  t'ookayne,  F.R.S..  il- 
lustrated with  90  photographs  amd ,  14  text  figures, 
1019.  obtainable  from  the  Director,  Dominion  Museum, 
Wellington,  N.Z.      Prices:  Pull  cloth,    7/6,   paper  ■"' .'-. 


occur,  among  which  is  Veronica  cupressoides 
which — as  its  specific  name  implies — looks, 
when  out  erf  flower,  not  like  a  flowering 
plant  at  all,  but  exactly  like  a  Cypress. 
Veronica  fouxifolia  tvar.  odolra,  a  shining 
green  bush,  is  round  as  a  cricket  ball.  Vero- 
nica Traversii  is  so  well  known  to  British 
gardeners  as  to  need  no  description.  Of  the 
Tree  Daisies,  which  also  form  conspicuous 
elements  of  the  sub-alpine  scrub,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  New  Zealand  Holly 
(Olearia  ilicifolia),  the  prickly  leaves  of 
which  are  musk  scented;  O.  macrodonta, 
which  is  prized  by  those  who  grow  it ;  and 
the  large  leaved  O.  Colensoi,  named  after  the 
Rev.  William  Colenso,  one  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable <>f  the  explorers  of  New  Zealand 
plants,  whose  zeal  may  be  judged  from  the 
delightful  description  given  by  Dr.  Cock- 
ayne of  the  way  he  brought  home  the  Alpine 
treasures  from  his  journey  over  the  Ruahine 
Mountains — "How  was  I  to  carry  off  speci- 
mens of  those  precious  prizes  (Drapetes, 
Ourisia,  etc.)  ?  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  1 
first  pulled  off  my  jacket,  and  made  a  bag 
of  that,  and  then,  driven  by  necessity,  I 
added  thereto  my  shirt.  .  .  .  whilst 
some  specimens  I  also  stowed  in  the  crown 
(if  my  hat."  The  genus  Colensoa  is  too 
small  a  memorial  for  so  zealous  a  collector  ! 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  as  inexplicable 
as  remarkable,  that,  despite  the  wealth  of 
plants  which  the  New  Zealand  Alps  have 
given  us,  the  .majority  of  the  Alpine  plants 
has  white  or  yellow  flowers — as  Dr.  Cock- 
ayne almost  pathetically  observes,  even  the 
New  Zealand  Forget-me-not,  Myosotis 
australis,  is  yellow.  Yellow  also  is  the  beauti- 
ful Snow  Groundsel,  Senecio  scorzoneroides, 
though  it  ranges  through  shades  of  yellow  to 
cream.  In  the  days  when  facile  explanations 
were  the  vogue,  the  variety  of  colour  in  these 
Alpine  flowers  was  ascribed  to  the  supposed 
paucity  of  pollinating  insects.  Even  ad- 
mitted their  rarity,  it  is  not  evident  why 
colour  should  be  lacking,  but  since  it  is  now 
known  that  insects  abound  in  the  New  Zea- 
land Alps,  the  explanation  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  New  Zealand  insects 
have  an  ill-developed  colour  sense,  and  'it 
would  certainly  be  worth  while  investigating 
their  behaviour  to  colours  of  various  kinds. 
Although  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  find 
interest  from  Dr.  Cockayne's  delightful 
pages  on  the  habitats,  characters,  and  com- 
panions of  the  New  Zealand  plants  of  our 
own  gardens,  in  learning  that  the 
"  Immortelle  "  flourishes  in  Sphagnum  bogs 
as  well  as  in  low-lying  meadows  and  upland 
pastures,  or  that  the  buff-felted  leaves  of 
the  fine  shrubbv  Groundsel,  Senecio  rotundi- 
folius,  which  serve  admirably  as  postcards 
may  be  plucked  and  posted  at  the  most 
southerly  post  office  in  Australasia — in 
the  Isle  of  Ulvi  in  Patterson  Inlet — or  that 
in  the  outward  sub-Antarctic  islands  among 
the  flowers  which  produce  such  a  resplendent 
display  of  colour — for  there  the  white  and 
yellow  rule  of  the  mainland  does  not  hold — 
abounds  the  most  beautiful  plant  in 
the  New  Zealand  flora,  iMyostotis  capitata, 
with  ultramarine  flowers ;  or  that  the 
beautiful  purple  flowered  Olearia,  O. 
semidentata,  occurs  in  Sphagnum  bogs  in 
the  Chatham  Islands;  yet  there  are  many 
other  aspects  of  the  New  Zealand  flora  which 
arrest  and  deserve  attention.  Nowhere  cl>e 
in  the  world  is  plant  life  so  plastic,  so  protean, 
as  in  these  islands.  Large  numbers  of  New 
Zealand  plants  deserve  to  be  planted  about  the 
statue  of  Peter  Pan,  for  they,  too,  "  never 
grow  up,"  but  remain  for  long  years,  and 
sometimes  always,  in  a  juvenile  form.  In 
this  state  they  may  present  appearances  so 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  adult  plant  as  to 
deserve  place — were  the  filiation  not  known — 


in  another  species.  Something  like  one-eighth 
of  the  total  number  of  species  of  seed  plants 
(200  out  of  1,620)  exhibit  marked  difference 
of  form  between'  juvenile  and  adult  plant, 
and  in  one  half  of  the  number  (100  species), 
the  growth-forms  of  juvenile  and  adult  are 
quite  different.  In  extreme  cases  of  this 
dimorphism  the  juvenile  form  remains 
juvenile  for  many  years,  and  actually  bears 
flowers  and  fruits.  For  example,  Pennantia 
corymbosa  is  for  many  vears  a  divaricating 
shrub — then,  finally,  it  forms  a  tree.  The 
Mountain  Wine-berry,  Aristotelia  fruticosa, 
which  in  its  youth  puts  forth  leaves  of  any 
shape  except  that  of  the  adult,  is  when  quite 
-rown,  an  almost  leafless  plant,  with  rigid 
spinous  stems.  The  significance  of  the 
dimorphism  is  revealed  here,  for  the 
youthful  form  is  dependent  on  a  fair  supply 
of  water,  whilst  the  adult  is  capable  of  with- 
standing severe  drought.  This  fact  and 
another — namely  that  the  dimorphism  be- 
tween youth  and  age  is  a  peculiarity  ex- 
tremely common  in  genera  endemic  to  New 
Zealand — suggest  that  the  dimorphism  came 
about  as  the  result  of  .two  factors;  the  one  a 
change  of  climate — i.e.,  of  water  supply — 
the  other  isolation.  The  plants  of  New  Zea- 
land had  it  all  to  themselves.  Invaders, 
until  100  years  ago,  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  hence  with  a  changing  climate 
native  plants  had  time — not  being  hustled  by 
competitors  equipped  from  the  outset  to  oc- 
cupy new  stations — to  change  their  habits 
with  their  habitats,  and  this  change  is  still 
reflected  in  the  form  assumed  in  youth  and 
age.  How  severe  has  been  the  isolation 
of  .New  Zealand  is  indicated  by  the  extremely 
high  proportion  of  endemic  plants  which  it 
possesses.  Of  forest  associations,  the  en- 
demic plants  constitute  90  per  cent,  of  the 
species,  and  even  this  figure  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  Alpine  species,  of  which  94  per  cent, 
are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  To 
deal,  however,  with  the  history  of  the  New 
Zealand  flora  would  require  an  article  to  it- 
self;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Cockayne 
traces  with  capable,  but  cautious,  hand  the 
origins  of  the  plants  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
what  is  no  less  important,  holds  out  good 
hopes  that  the  recent  invaders — the  vegetable 
camp  followers  and  plant  companions  of 
civilisation — will  not  succeed  in  ousting  the 
native  born  plants.  IHere  and  there  an  in- 
troduced plant  becomes  a  weed,  in  many 
places  grazing  animals  may  destroy  the  native 
vegetation,  husbandry  may  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  some  forest  lands,  but,  unless 
man  intervenes  with  a  more  ruthless  destruc- 
tion than  has  yet  taken  place,  the  New  Zea- 
land plants  will  maintain  themselves.  May 
it  be  said  so,  for  there  are  none  more  interest- 
ing to   be  found  in  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Our  Almanac. —  We  shall  publish  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  New  Year  a  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle" 
Almanac  for  the  year  1921.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be 
obliged  If  secretaries  of  Horticultural.  Botanical 
and  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INFORMATION  of 
all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year 

Coloured  Plate. — With  the  present  issue  we 
publish  a  coloured  supplementary  illustration  of 
the  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  Gorgeous. 
This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Peter  Fisher, 
of  Ellis,  near  Boston.  Massachusetts,  the  same 
raiser  who  sent  out  such  fine  sorts  as  Enchan- 
tress. Beacon,  and  Benora.  The  colour  is  scarlet 
cerise;  the  habit  of  the  plant,  the  size  and  form 
of  flower  and  calyx  are  all  good,  but  it  lacks 
fragrance.  This  variety  received  the  R.H.S. 
Award  of  Merit  on  November  4.  1913.  when  ex 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  also  tin- 
Award  of  Merit  of  the  British  Carnation  SocietJ 
on  December  3  of  the  same  year,  when  it 
gained  no  fewer  than  82  points.     For  a  long  time 
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this  richly-coloured  Carnation  was  prominent  in 

collections  at  exhibitions,  and  at  the  British 
Carnation  Society's  show  on  December  2,  1914, 
it  was  one  of  three  varieties  of  American 
novelties  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  which 
won  the  American  Carnation  Society's  Cup. 

The  late  Mr.   Reginald  Farrer's   Narrative 

With  the  present  issue  we  publish  another  of 
the  late  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer's  engrossingly 
interesting  articles  on  his  plant-collecting  ex- 
pedition in  the  Upper  Burma  legion  on  the  con- 
fines of  China.  Mr.  E.  Cox,  who  was  with  Mr. 
Farrer  in  the  Sahveen  Divide  last  year,  is 
doubtful  if  his  latest  collections  will  be  saved, 
as  he  thinks  the  native  assistants  would  not  have 
the  necessary  interest  or  means  of  despatching 
his  material  home.  In  any  case,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state  that  his  latest  work  will  be 
duly  recorded,  for,  just  before  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  us,  we  received  by  post  a  bulky 
package  containing  numerous  pages  of  closely- 
written  manuscript,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  others  are  on  the  way.  Thus  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  continue  his  narrative, 
giving  further  details  of  his  findings  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death. 

Beautifying  Folkestone  Front — The  corporation 
of  Folkestone  has  devoted  a  sum  of  £12,000  to 
beautifying  the  stretch  of  cliff  lying  below  the 
famous  Lees  at  Folkestone  and  with  its  base 
abutting  on  to  the  Lower  Sandgate  Road,  which 
was  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor 
in  1913.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  prevented 
the  corporation  from  improving  the  site  up  to 
the  present,  but  they  have  now  commissioned 
Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  the  well-known  land- 
scape gardeners,  to  carry  out  the  work.  At 
present,  as  with  most  cliffs  of  this  nature,  the 
natural  vegetation  is  very  uninteresting  and  it 
is  proposed  to  replace  the  numerous  Elders, 
Privets,  Ashes  and  similar  trees  and  shrubs  with 
others  of  a  more  ornamental  nature.  For 
approximately  a  mile  the  undergrowth  will  be 
mostly  cleared  away,  although  the  more 
beautiful  natural  features,  including  a  large 
number  of  Pines,  will  be  retained.  As  the  cliff 
stretches  some  134  ft.  above  sea-level  and  has  a 
southern  aspect,  it  offers  splendid  opportunities 
for  conversion  into  a  pleasaunoe.  and  provisdn 
will  be  made  for  winding  paths,  giving  access  to 
the  Lees  at  various  points  from  the  lower  road. 
The  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
help  to  provide  employment  for  many  who 
would  otherwise  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  during  the  coming  winter.  So  far 
as  possible  local  labour  will  be  used  on  the  work. 
Many  of  the  East  Coast  towns  have  utilised  their 
cliffs  to  great  advantage  by  converting  them 
into  what  may  be  described  as  coastal  gardens, 
and  where  the  subjects  for  planting  have  been 
judiciously  selected,  such  places  are  amongst  the 
chief  attraction  of  seaside  resorts  in  both  summer 
and  winter. 

Village  Clubs. — An  important  conference  for 
furthering  the  movement  for  the  brightening  and 
improvement  of  rural  life  by  the  provision  of 
centres  for  recreation  and  instruction,  was  held 
recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Village  Clubs 
Association  in  London.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  E.G., 
who  remarked  that  in  the  past  the  towns- 
folk had  been  the  spoilt  children  of 
social  reformers,  and  it  was  now  essential  to 
bring  the  country  into  line  and  to  give  the  rural 
population  similar  advantages.  The  first  paper, 
entitled  "  The  Village  Club  Movement  and  its 
Significance,"  was  read  by  Sir  Henry  Rew, 
K.C.B.,  who  said  that  if  the  village  depended 
upon  agriculture  it  was  equally  true  that  agri- 
culture depended  ipon  the  village.  He  thought 
that  the  movement  ought  to  have  been  financed 
from  the  outset  by  those  wdio  desired  to  see 
British  agriculture  prosper  and  country  life 
made  more  attractive.  The  next  paper,  entitled 
"The  Intellectual  Demands  of  the  Villagers,"  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Ashby  (Institute  for  Research  in 
Agricultural  Economics.  Oxford),  dealt  with  the 
migration  of  villagers  to  the  towns.  He  stated 
that  the  agriculture  of  a  settled  country  never 
expands  rapidly  enough  to  absoib  the  natural 
increase  in  the  agricultural  population,  and  that 
although  improvements  in  conditions  should  lead 


to  our  agriculture  absorbing  the  whole  of  the 
coming  generation,  the  current  of  migration  must 
start  again  later,  and  be  stronger  than  before. 
The  third  paper,  entitled  "The  Recreational 
Demands  of  tile  Villages,"  was  read  by  Major 
David  Davies,  M.P.,  who  stated  that  higher 
wages,  and  even  a  direct  interest  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil  might  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  and 
keep  permanently  on  the  land  a  strong  and 
virile  population.  The  last  paper,  entitled  "The 
Organisation  of  the  Village  Community."  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Xugent  .Harris  (chief  organiser 
of  the  V.C.A.),  who  stated  that  it  was  desired 
to  keep  an  honest,  enterprising,  educated  and 
industrious  class  of  people  on  the  land,  and  that 
therefore  those  who  lived  '. here  must  be  con- 
tented with  their  community  life.  The  Village 
Club  movement  v  ould  help  materially  in  this 
respect  by  bringing  the>  people  together  and 
helping  them  to  realise  that  their  interests  are 
identical.  Examples  of  the  good  results  follow- 
ing the  formation  of  a  club  on  V.C.A.  lines  in 
various  villages  in  different  counties  were  given. 
Lee  Valley  Growers'  Association.— The  sixth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Lee  Valley  and  District 
Nurserymen's  and  Growers'  Association  was  held 
in  the  Cambridge  Room,  Great  Eastern  Hotel, 
Liverpool  Street,  on  Monday,  November  29, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  0.  Larsen,  Esq., 
J.  P.      A  numerous    and    representative    company 


THE    LATE   THOMAS    LUNT. 

WHOSE     DEATH     WAS     RECORDED    IN     THE     [SS!   I 

OF   NOV.    27. 

attended  and  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  pleasant 
entertainment.  The  chief  toast  of  the  evening, 
Success  to'  the  Experimental  and  Research 
Station,"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lobjoit, 
Controller  of  Horticulture,  .Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, who  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
foresight  and  enterprise  displayed  by  the 
growers  in  the  Lee  Valley  in  introducing  im- 
proved methods  of  packing  and  grading  of  vege- 
table produce,  thereby  setting  an  example  to  all 
sections  of  the  horticultural  community.  In 
replying  to  the  toast-,  Dr.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  and 
a  member  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Lee 
Valley  Station,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  early 
diagnosis  of  plant  diseases,  pointing  out  that  what 
are  called  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  the 
plants'  ways  of  telling  the  grower  not  only  that 
something  is  the  matter  with  them,  but  what — 
if  we  could  only  understand  the  plants'  language 
— actually  is  the  matter.  He  could  hold  out  no 
hope  that  Experiment  Stations  would  be  able  to 
banish  plant  diseases,  but  was  confident  that 
they  would  be  more  and  more  able  as  time  and 
research  w'ent  on  to  prevent  them.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shoults.  who  represented  the  many  growers  who 
have  actively  interested  themselves  in  the  Station, 
also  replied  and  appealed  to  all  growers  to  lend 
their  active  support  to  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  Chairman,  Mr.  Larsen,  referred  to  the 
valuable  '»nrk   which  the  Station  was  doing  and 


also  to  the  form  of  protection  which  everyone — 
whatever  his  politics — would  agree  was  due  to 
the  grower,  namely,  that  foreign  produce  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  sold  as  English  grown. 
The  progress  of  the  Lee  Valley  Experiment 
Station  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  ail 
horticulturists,  and  it  requires  Out  little  imagina- 
tion to  see  that  in  a  few  years  time  its  import- 
ance will  become  even  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.  We  are  confident  that  the  fullest 
possible  measure  of  support  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  growers;  and  if  so,  their  Station,  the 
usefulness  of  which  has  been  already  amply 
proved,  should  become  not  only  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  growers  themselves,  but  a  model  of 
the  co-operative  method  of  combating  plant 
diseases   and  increasing   profitable   production. 

Association  of  Economic  Biologists.— A 
general  meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held 
at  2.30  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  10.  in  the 
Botanical  Theatre  of  the  Imperial  College  ot 
Science,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W.7. 
The  programme  will  include  an  exhibition  of 
specimens  and  short  communications,  a  lecture  on 
"  Problems  of  Economic  Biology  in  British  East 
Africa,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dowson,  late  botanist  to 
the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  and  a 
paper  on  "  Nitrogen  Fixation  in  the  Ericaceae," 
by  Dr.  M.  C.  Rayner. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week.— Mon- 
day, December  6,  Smithfield  Club  Show,  Agri- 
cultural Hall  Islington,  five  days.  Tuesday. 
December  7,  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion meet.  Wednesday,  December  8.  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  meeting.  Fri- 
day, December  10,  Association  of  Eco- 
riomic  Biologists,  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Botanical  Theatre  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science,   South  Kensington,  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Charlesworth — The  late 
Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  principal  of  Messrs.  J. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Orchid  growers,  of  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  who  died  on  August  2,  in  his  70th 
year,  left  property  to  the  value  of  £42,621,  of 
which  £26.278  is'  net  personalty.  Mr,  J. 
(  harlesworth  bequeathed  £1.000  to  his  manager. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  together  with  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £1,000  for  his  assistance  in  winding  up 
his  affairs.  We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith 
will  continue  to  manage  the  Orchid  Nursery  at 
Havwards   Heath. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  Seventy-five  Years 
Ago. — Anemone  ja/ponica-.  How  anyone,  cal- 
ling himself  a  botanist,  could  have  fancied  this 
plant  to  be  an  Atragene  passes  our  skill  to  ex- 
plain. Yet  such  has  been  the  case,  as  it  stands 
as  ;n  Atragene  in  the  writings  of  Thunberg.  a 
Swedish  botanist,  who  once  possessed  some  re- 
putation. De  Candolle  might  well  hint  that  it 
was  probably  an  Anemone,  as  indeed  was  toler- 
ably apparent  from  the  description  of  it.  It  is 
not  only  an  Anemone,  but  a  most  beautiful  one. 
not  inferior  to  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemum,  or 
even  the  Anemone  coronaria  of  the  East.  For 
its  introduction  to  this  country  the  public  is 
indebted  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  re- 
ceived it  from  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1844.  That  in- 
defatigable collector  had  met  with  it  at  Shang- 
hai, the  Japanese  port  of  China.  It  has  dow- 
ered this  autumn  in  great  beauty  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society,  in  a  greenhouse,  its  flowering 
stems  being  nearly  two  feet  high.  It  may 
however,  be  expected  to  be  better  suited  to  th* 
open  border,  at  least  during  summer,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  wall  not  suffer  even  from  the 
cold  of  winter.  According  to  Siebold,  it  inhabits 
damp  woods,  on  the  edges  of  rivulets,  on  the 
mountain  called  Kifune.  near  the  city  of  Miako, 
in  Japan.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  it  is 
much  cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  for  the  sake 
.if  its  beautiful  purple  blossoms.  Many  find  it 
to  prefer  a  moist  loamy  soil.  It  is  usually  pro- 
pagated in  Japan  by  offsets,  for  its  seeds  rarely 
ripen.  M.  Siebold  adds,  that  it  grows  at  con 
siderable  elevations  on  the  mountains  of  the 
centre  of  Japan,  whence  he  infers  that  it  will 
bear  even  a  Continental  winter. — Botanical 
Register,  (fard.    Chron  .    December  6.   1845. 

Publication  Received.  .1  Critical  Re- 
vision of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus.  By  J-  H. 
Maiden,  Vol.  V..  Part  2.  Sydney  ■  William 
Applegate   Gullick.   price  2s.  6d. 
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THE  FORCING  OF  EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

Where  a  continuous  supply  of  choice  vege- 
tables has  to  be  maintained  preparations  should 
be  made  for  the  early  forcing  of  several  different 
kinds,  as  it  is  from  this  time  onward  that  the 
scarcity  of  choice  vegetables  is  most  felt. 

Peas  are  one  of  the  first  crops  to  prepare  for 
if  they  are  wanted  from  the  middle  of  May  on- 
wards, and  I  have  found  houses  where  no  fire- 
heat  is  used  very  suitable  for  raising  crops  of 
not  only  the  round-seeded  varieties,  but  several 
of  the  best  marrowfat  sorts.  The  seeds  may 
either  be  sown  in  borders  or  in  boxes;  if  the 
Latter  are  used  they  should  be  three  feet  long 
by  ten  inches  deep,  and  eight  inches  wide;  use 
plenty  of  crocks  tor  drainage  and  place  a  layer 
of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  over  them.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  loam  three  parts,  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  one  part,  with  a  good 
?->rink'im,'  of  wood  ash  and  rough  grit.  Make 
ithe  soil  firm  and  sow  the  seeds  two  inches  deep. 
If  shelves  are  available  place  the  boxes  thereon 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  and  let  them 
remain  there  until  stakes  are  necessary.  Water 
the  plants  with  care  and  syringe  them  on  very 
bright  mornings.  As  the  boxes  fill  with  roots 
they  may  be  fed  with  drainings  from  cowsheds, 
a  sprinkling  of  superphosphate,  or  a  reliable 
vegetable  manure. 

After  the  flowers  have  set  take  out  the  points 
of  the  plants  as  this  will  assist  the  pods  to  swell. 
Should  their  room  in  the  houses  be  required  the 
boxes  may  be  plunged  out-of-doors  on  a.  south 
border  early  in  April,  after  thoroughly  hardening 
the  plants.  This  treatment  should  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  Peas  grown  in  borders  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  less  feeding  at  the  roots,  until 
the  blooms  have  set.  I  have  had  excellent 
results  from  the  following  varieties  : — Pilot. 
Pioneer,  Early  Giant,  World's  Record,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Stonebridge   Marrow,    and   Harvestman. 

Hot-beds  may  also  be  prepared  for  sowing  Peas 
in  frames  during  the  present  month,  placing  one 
foot  of  rich  soil  over  the  hot-bed,  eighteen  inches 
from  the  glass,  and  sowing  seeds  of  such 
varieties  as  Eightweeks,  Little  Marvel,  and 
Langley  Gem,  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows. 
Sow  the  seeds  fairly  thickly  at  this  early  date 
and  thin  the  seedlings  to  four  inches  apart  when 
they  are  well  established. 

Asparagus  may  be  forced  now,  choosing  crowns 
not  less  than  three  years  old.  Make  a  mild 
hot-bed  and  in  the  frame  place  two  inches  of 
fine  sci!.  Plant  the  crowns  closely  together, 
and  lightly  cover  then,  with  similar  material; 
settle  the  plants  in  with  tepid  water,  and,  when 
growth  commences,  add  a  further  four  inches 
of  soil.  Keep  the  frame  moist,  but  not  satu- 
rated and  admit  a  little  ventilation  early  on 
bright  days,  closing  the  lights  again  at  noon 
to  husband'  'the  sun-heat.  Batches  placed  in 
frames  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days  will  pro- 
vide a  continuous  supply. 

Sea  kale  has,  by  this  date,  become  defoliated, 
and  the  roots  may  be  lifted,  trimming  off  all 
"thongs  and  placing  the  crowns  in  the  forcing 
house.  Set  them  two  inches  apart  in  beds, 
"boxes,  or  pots,  according  to  the  demand,  iill 
the  space  between  the  roots  with  fine  soil  or 
sand  up  to  the  collar,  settle  them  with  tepid 
water,  and  keep  their  surroundings  quite  dark. 
Batches  may  be  forced  every  eight  days  to 
maintain  a  continual  supply.  Later  batches 
may  be  forced  in  their  growing  quarters  Oy 
placing  pots  or  soil  over  the  crowns  and  cover- 
ing them  with  a  thick  layer  of  hot-bed  material. 

Rhubarb  will  be  in  great  demand  this  win- 
ter, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Apples,  and,  where 
supplies  are  required  early  in  the  new  year, 
roots  which  have  been  lifted  and  exposed  to  the 
recent  frosts  should  be  placed  in  warmth.  Fill 
"between  the  roots  with  soil,  and  give  one  good 
watering.  Keep  the  surroundings  quite  dark, 
and  syringe  the  crowns  occasionally  if  they  are 
near  hot-water  pipes.  Fresh  batches  may  be 
placed  in  warmth  about  every  ten  days.  Later 
batches  may  be  treated  in  the  manner  advised 
for  Seakale,  by  placing  pots  or  boxes  over  the 
crowns  and  covering  them  to  a  good  depth  with 
hot-bed    material. 

Towards  the  end  if  this  month  make  prepare 
tions  for   the   early   forcing    of  Potatos.        -Mix 


three  parts  of  fresh  leaves  to  one  of  stable 
manure,  and,  when  ready,  place  and  tread  these 
materials  firmly  in  the  pit.  Cover  the 
bed  with  a,  layer,  one  foot  deep,  of 
rich,  friable  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  old  potting 
soil,  wood  ash,  and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  glass.  Choose  well-sprouted 
sets,  and  plant  in  rows  made  eighteen  inches 
asunder  and  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  such 
varieties  as  Sharpens  Victor,  May  Queen,  or 
Ringleader.  If  a  succession  of  tubers  is  re- 
quired until  the  outdoor  crop  is  available, 
make  fresh  plantings  about  e\erv  eighteen  days. 

Carrots  may  aliso  be  forced  in  frames.  Make 
a  hot-bed  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
Potatos,  place  nine  inches  of  rich  soil  over  the 
bed.  sow  the  seeds  broadcast,  and  cover  lightly 
with  fine  soil  Inimitable  Forcing.  Early  Gem, 
and  I'arlv  Scarlet  Horn  are  reliable  varieties 
for   forcing. 

French  Beans  should  be  sown  in  8  inch  pots 
about  every  ten  days,  and  placed  in  a  house  or 
pit  having  a  temperature  of  60°.  Be 
sparing  with  water  until  the  plants  are  well 
advanced,  but  syringe  between  the  pots  to  keep 
down  red  spider,  t  do  not  recommend  half 
tilling    the    pots    with   soil    at  sowing    time    and 


courage    free    root    development,    and    be    very 
in  eiil   in   watering  them. 

Cauliflowers  which  were  sown  in  September 
and  now  growing  in  frames  or  small  pots 
should  be  given  careful  attention.  Do  not 
allow  the  roots  to  become  very  dry,  and  keep 
the  soil  well  stirred  and  free  from  weeds.  Pro- 
tect the  plants  from  heavy  rains  and  strcng 
winds  by  placing  the  lights  over  them  at  such 
times.  Guard,  also,  against  injury  by  severe 
frosts,  but  remove  the  lights  entirely  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  This  sowing  with  us 
always  provides  the  best  heads;  if  such  a  sow- 
ing was  not  made,  sow  seeds  at  once  in  warmth 
and  prick  the  seedlings  into  boxes  and  gradu- 
ally  harden  them.  First  Crop,  Early  Snowball, 
Magnum  Boiiiuii.  and  White  Queen  are  reliable 
varieties  for  the  purpose.     H    K.   Kemp. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  CYRUS. 
Flowers  of  a  showy  new  cress  between  Catt- 
leya   Maggie   Raphael  alba,    and  Laelio-Cattleya 
Cowanii    (C.  Mossiae    X   L.   cinnabrosa)   are  sent 


Fig.   126. — a  colony  of  beargrass  in   glacier  park,  Montana. 
(See  p.    275.) 


later  applying  a  top  dressing.  Early  Forcing 
may  be  sown  at  tins  date.  Later  sowings  may 
be  made  in  larger  pots,  with  seeds  of  Canadian 
Wonder  and  Magpie,  two  very  reliable  sorts. 

In  low.  damp  situations  trouble  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  Spinach  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition during  the  winter.  Where  this  is 
1  hi'  ease  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  three-  or  four- 
light  frame  over  a  bed  of  leaves.  Sow  the  seed 
in  drills  made  ten  inches  apart.  Lse  the  hoe 
frequently  when  the  plants  appear  and  dust 
about  them  lightly  with  old  soot.  With  careful 
attention  in  airing  and  protection  from  severe 
frost,  splendid  leaves  may  be  picked  throughout 
the  winter.  Long  Standing  Prickly  is  a  good 
hardj  variety  for'  this  purpose.  A  sowing 
should  also  be  made  towards  the  end  cf  Janu- 
arv  on  a  south  border,  placing  old  garden  lights 
over  the  plot.  The  Carter  Spinach  is  a  very- 
reliable  sort  for  this  sowing. 

;t  the  seeds  of  Tomatos  that,  were  sown  at 
the  end  of  September  have  failed,  or  the  seed- 
lings become  drawn,  a  fresh  sowing  should  be 
made  forthwith  in  a  glass-house  having  a  tem- 
perature of  60°.  Grow  the  young  plants  as 
near  the  roof-glass  as  possible,  and  pot  them 
m  they  become  ready  into  small  pots.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  loam  and  old  Mush- 
rocm-bed  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  n  g  rod 
dash  of  sharp  sand  and  a  little  wood  ash.  1 1" 
not   pot  these   early  plants    too    firmly    but    en- 


by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  they  illustrate  the  tenacity  with 
which  some  of  the  very  distinct  species  influence 
I  he  crosses  in  one  of  which  they  were  primarily 
used.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  which 
is  light  reddish-orange,  evidently  comes  from  the 
small-flowered  L.  cinnabariiia,  which,  with  L. 
tenebrosa  produced  L.  cinnabrosa,  while  the 
form  and  substance  approaches  the  C.  Dowiana 
in  the  Cattleya  parent.  The  more  tubular  form 
of  the  basal  portion  of  the  clear  purple  lip  and  its 
undulated  margin  is  also  evidently  derived  from 
the  L.   cinnabarina    ancestor. 

CYMBIDIUM  CERES  VAR.  MURIEL. 

From  the  Orchid  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hassall 
and  Co..  Southgate,  Mr.  John  0.  Cowan,  the 
manager,  sends  a  fine  flower,  one  of  a  spike  of 
eleven  blooms,  of  the  cross  between  Cymbidiom 
insigne  and  C.  I'Ansonii,  named  C.  Ceres.  The 
flower  of  the  varietal  form,  C.  Ceres 
Muriel,  which  measures  five  inches  across, 
has  acuminate  sepals  and  narrower  petals  of 
light  reddish  rose  colour  with  thin  rose-purple 
hues  and  showy  lip.  The  cream-coloured 
ground  of  the  'lip  is  striped  and  dotted 
with  dark  brownish  red  on  the  side  lobes, 
and  blotched  with  irreg  ilar  markings  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  front.  The  column 
is  white,  tinged  with  rose  on  the  upper  side  and 
striped  with  red  on  the  lower  surface. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    T.   Pateman,    Gardener   to    C.   A.    Cain.    Esq..   J. P., 
The    Node,    Codicote.    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Orchard  Trees.— Orchards  containing  old  trees 
may  be  attended  to  any  lime  during  the  winter 
as  opportunity  presents  itself.  The  trees  should 
be  thinned  of  all  superfluous  growth  and  the 
centres  opened  to  allow  the  light  to  enter. 
When  thinning  the  branches  of  orchard  trees, 
cut  away  all  weak  growths,  all  shootis  that 
cross  each  other,  crocked  growths,  and  all  dead 
and  decaying  wood.  Trees  that  have  much 
dead  wood  should  be  grubbed  up  and  their 
places  replanted  with  young  trees  of  profitable 
■varieties  WcrtMess  specimens  should  be 
headed  back  for  grafting  in  due  course  with 
varieties  that  do  well  in  the  particular  locality 
This  system  is  on©  that  oommends  itself  either 
to  small  or  large  growers,  especially  if  the  old 
trees  are  clean,  healthy  specimens. 

Planting  Standard  Trees.— The  distance  at 
which  Apple  trees  ma}'  be  planted  varies  con- 
siderably; the  effects  of  soil  and  situation  have 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the 
trees.  Standards  ir.  orchards  with  good  soil 
may  be  planted  30  to  40  feet  apart,,  and  bush 
trees  12  to  15  feet  apart  each  way.  When 
planting  trees  on  grass  land,  the  holes  should 
be  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  this  area  kept 
free  from,  grass  and  weeds  for  several  years, 
•tr  in  all  probability  the  trees  will  become 
stunted  and  fail  to  grow  satisfactorily.  Yount, 
trees  needing  support,  should  be  made  secure  to 
new  stakes. 

Standard  Plums. — In  some  localities  it  is  ad- 
visable to  plant  a  few  standard  Plums,  as  the 
fruits  are  always  acceptable  for  cooking  and 
other  purposes.  Three  good  varieties  for  grow- 
ing as  standards  are  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  and  Monarch.  Pond's  Seedling  may 
be  grown  as  a  standard,  but  the  fruit  has  little 
to  recommend  it  apart  from  large  size,  and 
need  not  be  included  if  Monarch  is  grown.  Bull- 
finches must  be  kept  from  standard  Plum  trees 
in   winter  or  they   will  destroy   the   buds. 

Lime. — Where  soils  aro  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter,  this  may  be  added  either  as  chalk,  old 
lime  rubble,  or  quick  lime.  The  last  shonld 
be  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  and  allowed 
to  slake  on  the  soil  during  the  winter,  when 
it  may  be  lightly  forked  into  the  ground  in  the 
early  spring.  Lime  is  essential  to  all  fruits, 
and  especially  stone  fruits  such  as  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cheries. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

Seed-raising. — By  this  time  any  seeds  raised 
during  the  past  i-eason  will  be  ready  for  clean- 
ing and  placing  in  packets.  Details  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  stock  and  the  year  of  saving 
should  be  marked  en  the  packets  for  future 
reference.  The  present  is  also  a  good  time  to 
examine  the  seed  in  packets  remaining  over  from 
previous  seed  orders,  and  decide  which  is  wortli 
retaining  for  future  use.  Certain  vegetable 
seeds,  notably  of  Celery,  Brassicas  and  Mar- 
rows, retain  their  vitality  for  years, 
whereas  others  quickly  lose  their  ger- 
minating power.  Where  any  doubt  exists, 
the  seeds  should  be  tested,  by  placing  a  given 
number  in  heat  to  observe  what  percentage  of 
them  start  into  growth.  Peas,  Beans,  and  other 
large  seed  should  be  plunged  level  with' 
the  surface  in  damp  sand,  and  small 
seed  sown  on  the  surface  of  flower- 
pots filled  with  prepared  soil  faced  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sand,  the  whole  watered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  covering  of  glass.  If,  under 
these  conditions,  the  percentage  of  ger- 
mination is  low,  destroy  the  seed  from 
which    the    sample    was    taken,     as    it    would 


be  courting  failure  to  sow  any  not  of  good 
quality  Afterwards  an  alphabetical  list  should 
be  made,  denoting  the  quantity  in  hand  of  each 
kind  and  variety  so  that  easy  reference  is  avail- 
able when  the  imv  seed-order  list  has  to  be 
made. 

Broccoli. -The  plants  on  the  beds  should  be 
examined  at  frequent  intervals,  and,  as  the 
heads  develop,  the  leaves  should  be  tied  over 
to  protect  them  This  applies  only  whilst  the 
weather  remains  open,  and,  shoiddfrost  appear 
probable  any  plants  in  the  above  forward  state 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame.  Retain  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  and  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  becoming  frozen. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— The  stems  of  these 
plants  should  be  cut  off  at  the  ground  level  and 
burnt.  It  is  advisable  to  lift  sufficient  roots  to 
last  through  a  period  of  severe  weather,  storing 
them  in  damp  ashes.  The  main  portion  of  the 
crop  may  remain  in  the  grjund  for  some  time 
to  come,  as  the  roots  lose  their  flavour  if  lifted 
and  stored  for  a  considerable  period.  The  white 
is  the  most  desirable  variety,  and  sufficient  tubers 
of  a  size  suitable  for  planting  should  be  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  Cover  these  with  soil  to 
prevent  them  shrivelling. 

Salads— In  order  that  the  supply  of  Endive 
should  be  regular  batches  of  plants  should  be 
lifted  at  weekly  intervals  and'placed  in  a  cool 
position  where  the  light  can  be  kept  from  them, 
and  thus  ensure  perfect  blanching.  Arrange  to 
do  this  at  a  time  when  the  foliage  is  dry. 
Chicory  and  Dandelion  should  also  be  forced, 
but  longer  periods  may  elapse  between  the  in- 
sertion of  fresh  batches.  Mustard  and  Cress 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  each  week.  Sown  on 
the  surface  of  a  shallow  layer  of  pure  loam,  the 
raising  of  Mustard  and  Cress  is  an  easy  matter. 
Cover  the  box  with  paper  until  the  seeds  ger- 
minate, and,  when  growth  is  an  inch  high,  re- 
move the  box  to  u.  cool  house. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidnei     Leoo,     Gardener     to    the     Dowager     I. am 
Niji.-burnhoi.me.    Warter  Priory.   Yorkshire. 

Narrow  Wall  Borders.— Often,  at  the  base  of 
terrace  walls  and  similar  erections,  somewhat 
narrow  borders  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  roots  of  subjects  intended  to  clothe 
the  wall.  This  in  itself  is  praiseworthy,  but  the 
common  practice  in  some  localities  of  'employing 
bedding  plants,  suitable  to  the  seasons,  for  filling 
the  borders  is  a  great  mistake.  In  some  aspects 
no  better  site  can  be  chosen  for  choice,  hardy- 
plants  and  those  requiring  slight  protection, 
than  the  foot  of  a  stone  wall ;  moreover,  such 
plants  associate  well  in  the  foreground  of  climb 
ing  species  growing  against  walls,  and  a  good 
collection  provides  something  of  interest  through- 
out the  year.  Iris  stylosa,  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna, Tritonia,  Paeony,  Daphne,"  Dianth-us, 
Tigridia  and  Cistus  offer  suitable  subjects, 
whilst  single  specimens  of  Rosemary,  Lavender 
and  Moss  Roses  may  be  planted  here  and  there. 
Deeply  till  and  liberally  manure  the  border  as 
the  plants  will  remain  undisturbed  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  incorporating  of  humus  in 
the  ground  will  enable  the  roots  better  to  resist 
drought  in  summer.  In  the  case  of  ancient  stone 
buildings,  climbers  and  wall  plants  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  include  varieties  of  Rubus, 
such  as  E.  deliciosus,  which  is  seen  at  its  best 
against  old  stonework.  Again,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  border  needs  .  to  be  bold  and 
simple ;  for  this  purpose  a  collection  of  choice 
herbaceous  Paeonies  with  an  occasional  plant 
of  Paeony  Moutan  and  a  few  scattered  clumps  of 
Lilies  should  give  satisfaction.  Stiff,  straight 
edges  are  reminiscent  of  the  carpet-bedding  era 
and  are  not  altogether  pleasing  in  connection 
with  choice,  hardy  flowers;  therefore,  even 
against  grass  walks,  a  little  encroaching  over 
the  limits  here  and  there  is  permissible. 

Daphniphyllum  glaucescens.— This  Japanese 
evergreen  shrub  is  quite  hardy,  although  of 
very  slow  growth  here.  A  peaty  soil  is  desir- 
able. It  is  a  distinct  shrub,  and  makes  a  neat 
specimen  on  the  lawn.  The  glaucous  foliage 
and   reddish   bark   are  conspicuous  features. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John     Coutts,    Foreman,     Royal     Botanic    Gardens, 
Kew. 

Carnations.— The  shoots  of  these  plants  should 
be  tied  neatly  to  stakes.  Plants  in  pots  that  are- 
well  filled  with  roots  should  be  given  dilute 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water,  but  high  feeding 
with  concentrated  fertilisers  should  be  dis- 
continued during  the  winter  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce weak  growth;  in  fact,  at  anv  tin.e  during 
the  flowering  period,  it  would  cause  the  flowers 
to  damp.  In  this  neighbourhood,  where  we 
suffer  from  frequent  fogs  and  weeks  of  sunless- 
weather,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  flower  Carna- 
tions satisfactorily,  the  blooms  damping  and  also 
coming  very  thin  and  with  split  calyxes.  For 
the  same  reasons  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get 
suitable  cuttings  early  enough  to  make  good 
plants  by  the  following  autumn,  the  growths 
being  weak  and  drawn.  Thus  we  find  it  best  to 
propagate  during  November  and  early  Decem- 
ber. Where  space  permits  it  is  a  good  plan- 
to  grow  a  few  stock  plants  specially  for  this 
purpose.  At  this  date  the  cuttings  are  best 
rooted  under  hand-lights  in  a  cool  house;  it  is 
true  they  take  longer  to  root  by  this  method,  but 
the  plants  are  much  more  sturdy  and  stocky, 
and  grow  away  quickly  when  the  weather  turns 
more  favourable  to  plant  life. 

Malmaison  Carnations — The  plants  should 
be  kept  dormant  and  not  encouraged  to  grow;, 
use  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  necessarv  to- 
counteract  the  effects  of  damp,  admitting  air  at 
all  times  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Give  no  more  water  at  the  roots  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  from  shrivelling, 
and  do  not  let  a  spot  of  water  fall  on  the  foliage. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  cure  and  prevent  rust; 
do  not  be  tempted  to  spray  plants  attacked  by 
this  disease,  for  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
•  m  the  foliage  and  in  the  atmosphere  provides 
just  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Olivia  (Tmantophyllum) — Clivias  will  flower 
quite  well  if  they  are  grown  in  a  cool  house  all 
the  year  round.  They  may,  however,  be  had 
in  flower  before  their  normal  time  by  introduc- 
ing them  to  a  warmer  house;  the  cooler  end  of 
the  stove  or  intermediate  house  is  suitable,  and 
a  display  may  be  maintained  for  a  long  time  by 
putting  a  few  plants  at  a  time  into  the  higher 
temperature.  The  plants  are  best  prepared  for 
forcing  by  keeping,  them  quite  cool  and  dry  at 
the  roots  for  several  weeks ;  after  such  a  rest 
they  respond  quickly  to  the  higher  temperature 
and  moister  atmosphere.  There  are  many  fine 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  subject. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.  W.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  "W.    R.    Ltsaght.  Esq.. 
Castleford,    Chepstow. 

Platyclinis Although   the    individual    flowers- 

of  Platyclinis  are  neither  large  nor  showy,  the 
inflorescence  as  a  whole  is  very  effective,  and 
a  well-grown  plant  with  a  number  of  spikes 
is  always  admired.  One  of  the  best  species 
is  the  spring-flowering  P.  glumacea  which  has 
nearly  finished  its  season's  growth.  When  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured  the  plant  should 
be  grown  in  the  intermediate  house,  where  it 
will  remain  dormant  for  several  weeks. 
Directly  growth  becomes  active  the  plant  should 
be  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house,  where  the  sun 
is  not  too  bright.  P.  Cobbiana  produces  its 
scapes  in  the  autumn,  the  fragTant  and  graceful 
P.  filifoi-mis  during  the  summer,  and  P.  uncata 
in  winter.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
flowering  period  of  Platyclinis  is  an  extended 
one.  Throughout  the  growing,  season  the  plants 
should  be  housed  in  the  Cattleya  or  warm 
division  and  afforded  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots;  when  at  rest  a  cooler  temperature  is 
desirable,  and  water  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump.  Frequent  or  annual  dis- 
turbance at  the  roots  is  not  advisable ;  when 
repotting  is  necessary  it  shoidd  be  done  soon, 
after  the  spikes  are  removed.  The  rooting 
medium  should  consist  of  partly-decayed  Oak 
leaves,  Osmunda  fibre  and  peat  in  equal  parts, 
with   a  sprinkling  of   crushed   crocks.     The   last- 
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layer  should  be  of  chopped  Sphagnum  moss.  Pots 
or  fairly  deep  pans  are  suitable  receptacles,  and 
may  be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
drainage  material.  Platyclinis  enjoy  plenty  of 
light,  and  occasionally  they  are  suspended  from 
the  roof  rafters,  but  they  need  shading  from 
strong  sunlight,  or  the  young  growth  will  be 
scorched.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed 
and  growth  is  well  advanced  a  little  more  sun- 
light may  be  permitted  to  reach  the  plants. 

FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By   F.  Jordan,    Gardener  to   Lieut. -Col.  Spender   Clat, 
M.P.,    Ford  Manor,    Lingfield.    Surrey. 

Late  Grapes Keep  the  pipes  in  these  houses 

sufficiently  warm  to  justify  a  steady  circulation 
of  fresh  air,  and  at  all  times  prevent  sudden 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  If  watering  is 
necessary,  choose  a  fine,  dry  morning  for  the 
work,  with  warmth  in  the  pipes  and  a  circula- 
tion of  fresh  air.  Thin-skinned  Grapes  will  now 
keep  quite  as  well  and  possibly  better  i  in  the 
Grape  room  than  on  the  rods,  and  by  clearing 
the  houses  the  vines  may  be  given  a  longer 
rest    before    they    are    pruned.     If   not    already 


Fig.  127.— clintonia  uniflora  (ihe  queen  cup) 
in    glacier    park,   montana. 

done,  the  Grape  room  should  be  put  in  a  suit- 
able condition  for  storing  the  bunches  by  lime- 
washing  the  walls  and  otherwise  making  it  sweet 
and  clean. 

Late  Peach  Houses. — If  root-lifting,  root- 
pruning,  or  other  work  as  in  arrears, 
proceed  with  these  operations  forthwith, 
with  a  view  to  finishing  the  wrork,  if 
possible,  before  the  leaves  fall.  So  accom- 
modating is  the  Peach,  that  weak  and 
aged  trees  may  be  restored  to  a  healthy 
and  fruitful  condition  in  the  following 
simple  manner.  Remove  all  the  old  surface 
soil  down  to  the  roots,  then  substitute  fresh 
compost  consisting  of  good  loam,  old  lime 
rubble  and  bone  meal.  Make  the  soil  very 
firm  by  ramming,  water  it  well  with  diluted 
liquid  manure,  and  later  mulch  the  surface 
with  short  stable  manure,  or  in  the  case  of 
very  light   soils,   old   cow  manure. 

Succession  Houses.— All  cleansing  operations 
in  these  houses  should  be  attended  to  as  oppor- 
tunity permits;  especially  during  wet  or  in- 
clement weather.  As  each  house  is  put  into 
working  order,  the  border  should  be  lightly 
forked,  watered  if  necessary,  and  top  dressed 
with  fresh  compost.  A  mixture  of  rwo-thirds 
fairly  strong  maiden  loam  and  old  lime-rubble 
one-third,  makes  an  excellent  compost  for 
vigorous,  young  trees,  more  likely  to  grow 
strong  than  weak,  whilst  for  older  trees,  a 
little  bone  meal  and  Peach  manure  may  be 
ridded. 


SOME  INTERESTING  PLANTS  IN  GLACIER 
PARK,  MONTANA. 

Upon  reading  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
October  2  (page  164)  the  note  concerning  the  find- 
ing of  Spiranthes  Romanzoffiana  in  British 
Columbia,  I  was  reminded  of  a  photograph  of 
this  species  which  I  took  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  Montana,  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
Glacier  Park  is  in  extreme  North-Western 
Montana,  and  adjoins  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta.  The  Spiranthes  is  not 
very  common  in  that  locality,  but  it  grows  in 
some  abundance  in  certain  places,  especially  in 
marshy  soil  under  Willow  bushes,  and  in  the 
Sphagnum  bogs  about  small  lakes.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  plant  is  plenti- 
ful, and  I  have  seen  it  in  great  abundance  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  New  Mexico.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Orchids.  The  spikes  are  large  and  con- 
spicuous, and  their  three-cornered  arrangement  is 
noteworthy.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
delightfully  fragrant. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  Bear  Grass 
(Xerophyllum  tenax)  (Fig.  126),  known  also 
as  Indian  Basket  Grass  or  Squaw  Grass. 
This  is  the  most  showy  and  striking  plant 
of  Glacier  Park,  where  it  covers  many- 
acres,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
all  other  vegetation.  The  flower  stalks  are 
three  to  four  feet  high  and  of  stately  appearance. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  flowering  season  the 
racemes  are  rounded,  and  because  of  their  soft, 
fluffy  appearance  at  this  stage,  the  plant  is  some- 
times called,  locally.  Bear  Paws.  Later  the 
racemes  elongate.  The  flowers  are  creamy-white 
and  have  a  rather  heavy  fragrance,  which  is  not 
altogether  pleasant.  The  plants  are  in  flower  all 
the  summer,  beginning  on  the  foothills  in 
spring,  and  continuing  through  late  summer, 
about  the  edges  of  snow  banks  at  high  altitudes 
(7,000  to  8,000  feet)  until  snow  falls.  The  tough, 
grass-likes  leaves  were  formerly  much  used  bv 
the  North-Western  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  baskets.  To  what  extent  the  Bear  Grass  ip 
found  in  cultivation  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  a  desirable  plant  in  suitable 
situations. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  flowers,  covering 
rnossv  banks  in  deen  woods  in  Glacier  Park,  is 
the  Queen  Cuo,  Clintonia  uniflora  (Fig.  127). 
It  has  pure  white,  star-like  flowers,  followed  by 
round  berries  of  a  deep  Prussian  blue  colour.  The 
latter  have  a  poisonous  appearance,  but  though 
inedible  they  are  not  poisonous.  The  Lumber 
Pine,  Pinus  flexilis  (Fig.  128),  is  a  common  plant 
in  exposed  wind-swept  places.  Pan!  C.  Stanley. 
Assistant  Curator.  Dim&ion  of  Plants.  Smith- 
sonian  Institution,    Washington,   U.S.A. 


NOTES  FROM   KEW. 


The  continuously  bright  weather  has  resulted 
in  a  perfect  display  by  numerous  autumn 
fruiting  trees  and  shrubs.  The  open  weather 
has  not  restricted  the  food  of  birds  in  other 
directions,  consequently  the  feathered  populace 
has  not  fed  so  closely  on  some  of  the  most 
showy   fruiting  subjects. 

Three  Thorns  are  prominent — Crataegus 
uniflora  (syn.  parvifolia),  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
with  globose,  greenish-yellow  fruits;  C.  cor- 
data.  the  Washington  Thorn,  an  attractive 
specimen  tree.  20  to  25  feet  and  occasionally 
more  in  height,  bearing  quantities  of  scarlet 
fruits  ^  inch  in  diameter;  and  C.  Carrierei 
(C.  Lavallei),  with  large,  orange-red  fruits 
and  rich   orange,   bronze,  and  yellow  foliage. 

The  Cotoneasters  have  received  several  very 
valuable  additions  by  recent  introductions 
from  China,  but  C.  rotundifolia,  with  its 
shining,  scarlet-red  fruits,  is  still  unsurpassed. 
The  fruits  are  large  for  a  Cotoneaster.  being 
£  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
severe  winters  that  the  foliage  and  fruits  dis- 
appear before  March.  C.  Harrovian;!,  from 
Yunnan,  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  i si 
very  ornamental  as  a  la.rge  bush,  with  ever- 
green   foliage   and  quantities     of     red     fruits, 


C.  salioifolia,  var.  floccosa,  and  var.  rugosa,  are 
both  evergreen  bushes,  with  corymbs  of  red 
fruits,  rugosa.  being  readily  distinguished  by 
its    larger   leaves  and    fruits. 

The  Barberries  are  interesting,  and  the 
newer  Chinese  species  are  the  most  prominent. 
The  most  striking  one  is  Berberis  subcaulia- 
lata,  after  the  style  of  B.  Wilsonae,  but  much 
more  vigorous,  hence  the  quantities  of  coral- 
red  fruits  are  seen  to  advantage.  B.  polyantha, 
B.  Francisci-Ferdinandii,  and  B.  Stapfiana 
are  also   conspicuous. 

Viburnum  betulifolium  is  a  handsome,  free- 
fruiting,  deciduous  shrub,  some  6  feet  high, 
with  corymbs  of  dark-red,  shining  fruits.  Very 
distinct  from  this  is  V.  Daviiii,  IV  to  2\  feet 
high,  a  low-growing,  spreading  shrub,  with 
large,  dark-green,  evergreen  leaves  and  clusters 
of  porcelain  blue  fruits.  As  it  thrives  in  partial 
shade,  there  are  possibilities  of  its  use  as  an 
undergrowth  beneath  deciduous  trees. 

The  Pyracanthas  have  been  much  to  the  fort 
during  recent  years,  and  deservedly  so,  tor 
they  are  valuable  evergreen  wall  shrubs  and 
attractive  large  bushes.  Just  at  present  P. 
Gibbsii   is   the  most   showy,    with    shining    red 


Fig.  128. — a  wind-swept  specimen  of  the 
lumber  pine  (pinus  flexilis)  in  glacier  park, 

MONTANA. 

fruits,  but  even  more  important  is  C.  crenu- 
lata  var.  yunnanensis,  because  the  light-red 
fruits,  though  rather  smaller,  hang  on  the 
bushes  far  into  the  new  year.  There  are  also 
plenty  of  frudrts  on  P.  angustifolia,  a  rather 
tender  shrub  for  the  open  ground,  but  most 
useful  against  a  sheltered  wall.  From  now 
until  March,  when  the  fruits  assume  a  rich 
orange-yellow  hue,  this  is  an  interesting  shrub. 

Celastrus  articulatus  is  a  vigorous  climber 
which,  if  opportunity  allows,  will  spread  from 
the  supports  provided,  and  fix  itself  to  trees 
and  twine  among  the  branches.  In  autumn 
the  leaves  turn  a  rich,  golden-yellow.  At  this 
time  the  green-pea-like  pods  gradually  assume 
a  golden  hue,  and  later,  as  they  ripen,  split 
open,  revealing  a  three-valved  fruit,  each  con- 
taining a  scarlet-coated  seed. 

The  Horned  Holly,  Ilex  cornuta.  introduced 
by  Robert  Fortune,  does  not  fruit  freely  as  a 
general  rule,  but  this  autumn  it  is  quite 
attractive,  with  showy,  red  fruits,  larger  than 
those  of  cur  native  kind.  A  pleasing  contrast 
to  these  are  the  black  fruits  of  the  large- 
leaved  Japanese  Holly.  Ilex  erenata  var.  major 
(syn.  elliptica).     A.  0. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  u'c"  as  specimens  of  plants 
tor  naming,  should  be  artdrcsesd  to  the  EDITORS. 
41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
London.  Communications  should  be  wbIttex  on  one 
side  only  of  THE  PApEK,  sent  as  early  in  the  week 
as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired, 
the  signature  wttl  not  be  printed,  but  kept  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  jjood  faith. 

Mr.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  SECOND 
EXPLORATION  IN  ASIA.* 

No.  23. — The  Harvest. 

IN  a  sunless  climate  like  this,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  the  arrival  of  harvest-time, 
and  I  have  been  afraid  to  be  as  much  too 
early  for  some  of  my  treasures  as  I  was  too  late 
for  others  in  the  torrid  glimmer  of  Siku.  Nature, 
however,  makes  her  awn  pace,  and  seeds  have 
their  moment  of  maturity  precipitated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  frosts,  rather  than  by  any  inter- 
position of  the  sun.  For  a  long  time,  indeed 
I  viewed  the  persistently  green  capsules  of  the 
Rhododendrons  with  dismay ;  they  never 
seemed  to  change,  or  develop  in  the  smallest 
degree,  and  I  began  to  fear  I  might  have  to 
sit  among  the  snows  far  beyond  Christmas, 
when  I  had  hoped  my  year's  work  might  be 
over.  I  did  not  then  realise  how  the  seeds  and 
woody  valves  of  Rhododendron  continue  desic- 
cating and  ripening  inside,  though  the  fleshy 
outer  envelope  remains  as  green  as  ever,  till 
the  frosts,  by  nipping  this  into  dryness,  split 
it  open.  In  point  of  fact,  all  has  not  only 
gone  off  well,  but  with  clock-work  exactness. 
The  first  Rhododendron  fcr^greet  me  with  gaping 
pods  was  R,  euchroum — that  beautiful  low- 
spreading  bush  whose  funnel-shaped  flowers  of 
flaming  orange  I  have  already  noted.  And. 
after  them,  the  others  followed,  in  an  orderly 
stream,  from  the  middle  of  October  onwards — 
though  the  first  of  all  to  flower  has  proved  the 
last  of  all  to  ripen.  Nor,  alas!  is  there  that 
certainly  I  should  like  among  the  seeding 
habits  of  Rhododrendrons.  Some  of  the  richest 
in  flower  are  some  of  the  poorest  in  seed,  and 
of  some  species,  abundant  in  their  bloom,  one 
may  vainly  hunt  the  seed  over  hundreds  of  trees. 
But,  though  Rhododendron,  of  course,  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  quarry,  autumn  re- 
veals many  other  trees  and  shrubs  well,  worthy 
of  quest,  were  it  only  for  the  colouring  of  their 
foliage.  The  autumn  colouring  on  these  Alps, 
between  10-11,000  feet,  is  very  beautiful, 
in  blotches  of  yellow  and  scarlet  and  crim- 
son, among  the  dark-green  rather  than  in  the 
solid  drifts  of  colour  that  such  things  as 
Maple  and  Berberis  afforded  in  Northern  China. 
Maples,  in  fact,  play  but  a  very  poor  part 
here,  and  I  am  disappointed  of  my  high-expec- 
tations in  them.  There  seem  to  be  several 
species,  but  not  one  of  them  is  any  better  worth 
growing  than  the  commonest  we  have  at  home, 
while  the  one  solitary  specimen  that  had  any 
brilliancy  made  up  for  this  by  having  no  seed. 
Euonymus  compensates  a  little  with  crimson 
leaves  and  there  are  some  line  yellow  tones, 
but  the  richest  effect  of  all  are  provided  by 
one  (or  two)  species  of  Pyrus,  small  and  high 
alpine  Mountain  Ashes  of  the  uppermost  copse 
or  open  slopes,  which  seem  to  range  between 
1  inches  of  height  and  8—10  feet,  with  fruits 
of  pale  coral-pink  or  crimson,  that  in  autumn 
all  -ass  through  the  most  glorious  sequence  of 
shades,  from  blazing  scarlet  and  blood-colour 
to  bronzy-red  and  fiery  incandeicence.  These 
are,    beyond    any  question,   the   richest   autumn- 


The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Parrer  were  published 
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colourers  of  these  Alps,  hut  there  is  also  an- 
other, and  a  rare  Pyrus,  which,  forms  a  ifine 
tree  at  10,000  feet,  in  the  more  open  reaches  of 
the  forest,  and  whose  pinnate,  ample  foliage 
passes  to  so  sumptuous  a  metallic  set  of  shades, 
from  citron  to  maroon,  that  among  them  the 
large  bunches  of  soft-pink  berries  fade  into  in- 
significance. 

Berberis  does  not  do  so  well  as  Pyrus;  indeed, 
this  race  is  another  whose  representation  about 
here  is  poor.  On  the  Hpimaw  pass  lives  a 
little  evergreen,  which  therefore  takes  no 
autumnal  colouring,  and  whose  black  fruits  have 
no  charm,  though  its  large,  fragrant,  yellow 
flowers  are  pretty.  This  plant  is  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  lower  forest.  The  limestone 
ridge  of  Luk-Sa.ng  gives  a  neat  Wilsonae-like 
little  deciduous  bush,  and  the  limestone  woods 
of  the  Feng-Shui-Ling  give  at  least  two  large 
arborescent  Mahonias  that  disconcert  the  collec- 
tor by  only  coming  into  bloom  in  November. 
But  there  is  one  Barberry  of  outstanding  merit 
in  fruit  and  in  autumn,  whatever  its  bloom  be 
like.  This  is  a  very  high-alpine,  occurring 
either  by  itself  in  colonies  or  else  among  the 
scrub  of  dwarf  Bamboo,  at  13,000  feet,  on  the 
open  wind-swept  arete  at  two  points  only.  It  is  a 
stiff  little  deciduous  shrub  of  a  foot  or  two,  turn- 
ing a  gorgeous  scarlet  in  October,  and  its  fruits 
are  the  largest  I  know,  oval,  pendent  scarlet 
berries,  as  big  and  pulpy  as  some  small   Grape. 

Some  of  the  Conifers  here  are  disappointing, 
in  that  they  seem  to  mature  their  seed  through 
the  winter,  and  not  to  be  ripe  until  March. 
This  fault  belongs  both  to  the  noble  Tsuga  that 
abounds  above  9,000  feet,  and  also  to  the  very 
beautiful  great  glaucous  green  Pine  that  is  rare 
on  this  side  of  the  Tange,  but  abundant  over 
on  the  Chinese.  It  belongs  also  to  an  uncom- 
mon Spruce  in  the  limestone  valleys  of  the  Feng 
Shui-Ling — a  tree  so  stately  and  well-furnished 
in  its  maturity  that  from  afar  I  long  mistook 
it   for   the  above-mentioned   Pinus. 

But  all  momentary  or  partial  failures  are  re- 
deemed by  my  complete  triumph  over  the 
Coffin  Tree.  Of  this  I  have  come  to  think  so 
highly  as  to  believe  it  will  prove  an  intro- 
duction of  the  very  greatest  economic,  import- 
ance, quite  apart  from  its  hardiness  and  beauty, 
for  its  bark  produces  a  rich  "cedar"  oil,  while 
its  wood  so  far  surpasses  that  of  Juniperus  Vir- 
ginians., both  for  grain  and  for  fragrance,  that 
I  feel  convinced  it  •will  drive  all  other  Junipers 
(which  all  have  to  be  imported)  quite  off  the 
market,  for  "cedar"  pencils  and  "cedar"  cab- 
inets, for  this  treasure  turns  out,  I  find,  not  to 
be  a  Cypress,  but  a  true  Juniper;  and  hailing 
from  10,000  feet  and  over,  in  dull,  chill  moun- 
tain woods,  must  certainly  be  quite  impregnable 
to  English  summers  and  winters.  The  fancy 
value  attached  to  its  wood  by  the  Chinese  speaks 
volumes  for  its  quality,  as  it  is  not  for  anything 
of  secondary  merit  that  that  thrifty  people  would 
import  it  from  over  the  Alps  at  such  an  immense 
cost  of  time  and  trouble,  and  then  purchase  it  at 
the  rate  of  £60  or  £70  for  a  single  7-foot  plank 
— a  price  which  ought  to  foreshadow-  a  sound 
economic  return  at  home,  after  the  30 — 40  years 
of  good  forestry  that  will  probably  be  required 
to  produce  it.  Not  that  I  believe  the  tree  to  b6 
of  slow  growth ;  but  we  have  not  yet  struck  the 
main  centre  ( f  its  distribution,  ■which  lies  in  the 
Alps  further  north.  And,  in  the  Chimili  woods 
it  is  rare  and  evidently  not  at  its  happiest, 
while  a  few  miles  further  south  above  Hpimaw 
it  does  not  occur  at  all,  to  the  best  of  my  in- 
vestigations and  belief.  It  is  replaced  here, 
indeed,  by  another  tree-Juniper,  but  this, 
though  fragrant  and  stately  and  sumptuous 
enough  to  deserve  the  highest  commendation  in 


other  circumstances  is  completely  relegated  to 
obscurity  by  the  remarkable  accumulation  of 
first-rate  qualities  possessed  by  the  Coffin  Tree. 
The  last  of  the  local  Junipers  is  not  one  that 
can  compete  even  with  the  second  species. — a 
handsome  tree  with  dense,  heavy  flocks  of  hang- 
ing foliage,  which  the  devout  employ  for  in- 
cense on  all  religious  occasions — for  this  is  but 
a  thick  dwarf  Savine  of  no  particular  interest 
that  occurs  in  drifts  of  deep  green  along  the 
highest  ridges  at  13,000  feet.  The  Valley-Pine 
(Pinus  longifolia?)  is  yet  another  that  only  seems 
to  ripen  with  the  arrival  of  spring,  though 
did  have  the  good-luck  to  happen  on  a  tree  of 
the  Feng-Shui-Ling  Picea  with  maturing  cones. 
And  Larix  spells  a  mitigated  tragedy,  for  ;n 
the  Chimili  woods  (and  in  others)  I  saw,  at 
one  point,  some  half-a-dczen  trees  of  a  handsome 
and  elegant  Larch  (which,  I  am  told,  abounds 
further  West,  on  the  westward  slopes  ot 
Imaw  Bum).  But  when  I  went  at  last  for  the 
cunes,  they  had  all  opened  and  shed,  and  it 
took  us  many  a  weary  hour  to  worry  out  the 
few  lingering  seeds  that  were  all  a  whole  pile 
of  cones  would  yield.     Reginald  Farrer. 


THE  FLORA  OF  THE  SOME  BATTLE- 
FIELDS. 


Recent  French  statistics  show  that  about  one 
half  of  the  cultivated  land  devastated  by  the 
war  is  now  being  utilised.  The  dogged  energy 
of  the  French  peasant  is  steadily,  if  slowly, 
dealing  with  the  deserted  areas,  therefore,  any- 
one who  would  study  the  flora  of  the  battle- 
fields should  do  so  next  summer  without  fail. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  interesting  subject  will 
.  I  tempt  some  competent  writer,  in  a  lately- 
published  volume,  the  fact  that  the  London 
Rocket  (Sisymbrium  Irio)  owes  its  modern 
name  to  the  profusion  with  which  it  sprung  up 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
was  duly  noted;  and  the  Great  War  may  possibly 
leave  similar  floral  souvenirs.  Mile  after  mile 
of  country  still  lies  unbroken  by  hedge,  fence  or 
wall.  The  "  lunar  landscape  "  of  wartime  has. 
however,  long  since  given  place  to  a  vast  rolling 
prairie  of  waving  herbage,  and  the  rough 
shanties,  few  and  far  between,  accentuate  this 
"  Wild  West  "  idea.  Only  the  skeleton  woods 
nf  blasted  trees  standing  white  and  naked  above 
the  tangled  green  undergrowth,  and  the  avenues 
of  shattered,  splintered  trunks  along  the  high- 
roads remain  to  remind  one  of  wartime  photo- 
graphs. 

The  systematic  shelling  of  huge  areas  has 
pitted  the  whole  countryside  with  craters. 
These,  filled  with  rainwater  in  the  wet  season, 
form  so  many  tiny  ponds  propitious  to  semi- 
aquatic,  plant  life,  Aveluy  Woods  may  thus  be 
seen,  rosy  with  the  Willow  Herb  one  usually 
associates  with  streams  and  ditches,  and  clumps 
of  Bulrushes  flourish  and  frogs  abound  on  the 
heights  of  Serre. 

The  most  characteristic  battlefield  flower  is 
perhaps,  the  Charlock,  which  seems  to  flourish 
at  every  level  and  in  every  month.  Its  bright 
yellow  patches  broke  the  monotony  of  Vimy 
Ridge  in  spring,  and  the  desolation  of  Sausage 
Valley  in  October;  it  is  as  persistent  and  all- 
pervading  as  a  certain  notorious  "  gas  "  which 
bore  its  name.  More  local  and  shorter  in  dura- 
tion, the  blood-red  masses  of  flowers  that  made 
the  Soiuine  a  veritable  PoppyUtnd  in  summer 
are  not  less  emblematical  of  the  sanguinary 
struggle  that  thrice  swept  over  this  area.  Tk 
only  other  scarlet  blossom,  the  tiny  Pimpernel, 
creeps  along  British  graveyards  along  the  Ancre 
Valley,  and  dots  the  slopes  of  the  fiercely-dis 
puted  Butte  de  Warlencourt,  which  stands  like  a 
modern  Calvary  on  the  high-road  from  Albert  to 
Bapaume,  conspicuous  from  afar  by  reason  of 
the  three  great  crosses  erected  as  memorials  of 
the   Empire's  sons. 

The  (weeds  seem  to  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  deride  the  rash  prophets  who  foretold 
that  no  green  thing  could  grow  on  soil  churned 
by    chemical    explosives     month     after    month. 
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Nettles  are  six  feet-  high  at  Serve,  and  almost 
as  remarkable  at  Thiepval.  Thistles  abound 
everywhere,  with  tall,  gaunt  Sorrel,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  rusted  barbed 
wire  standards  that  still  linger  round 
Beaumont        Haniel        ridges.  The        White 

Campion  and  the  Yellow  Toadflax,  Mallow, 
Hawkweed,  St.  John's  Wort,  tall,  woolly 
Mullein,  and  occasionally  huge  Teazles, 
Meadowsweet,  Wild  Parsley,  and  twenty  other 
flowers  of  our  waste  lands  may  be  gathered 
on  these  solitary  slopes.  On  a  summer's  day, 
when  bees  and  butterflies  are  busy  and  brilliant, 
half  the  horror  of  the  landscape  is  lost  under 
the  variegated  mantle  that  Nature  has  thrown 
over  the  scars  of  war. 

The  woods,  ghastly  from  a  distance,  are,  on 
nearer  approach,  seen  to  be  full  of  life  below. 
Over  the  rotting  tarpaulins  and  abandoned 
furniture,  dug-outs  and  war  debris  of  Mametz 
Wood,  the  Dog  Roses,  densely  decking  the  June 
foliage,  linger  longest  in  the  memory. 

As  the  plough  steadily  drives  its  furrow  fur- 
ther and  further  afield,  we  hear  less  and  less  of 
the  once  much  talked  of  scheme  for  afforesting 
the  wasted  area.  Such  an  loea  may  possibly  be 
carried  out  in  places  where  the  peasants  do  not 
care  to  return — Thiepval,  it  is  said,  is  still  under 
discussion.  But  where  they  return  (and  how 
they  are  returning  the  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  huts  in  all  accessible  spots  testifies)  the 
cropping  of  the  land  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 
The  little  belt  of  cultivated  land  gradually  ex- 
tends round  each  group  of  shanties.  La  Boiselle. 
familiar  to  all  since  July  1,  1916,  now  boasts 
half  a  dozen  huts,  of  which  three  are  cafes. 
But  the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  latter,  direct 
ing  a  couple  of  British  tourists  to  the  famous 
11  mine  craters,"  asked  them  to  "  go  through  the 
garden  at  the  back."  That  long,  carefully- 
tended  kitchen  garden,  flourishing  among  the 
surrounding-  wilderness  of  weeds,  grass  and 
Nettles,  remains  in  the  memory  as  an  earnest  for 
the  future.  Give  these  sturdy  workers  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  means  of  communication,  and 
a  few  implements,  and  the  flora  of  the  battle- 
fields will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the 
"adoption  of  villages"'  makes  terribly  slow  pro- 
gress in  England;  ai  least,  se  it  soeius  to  a 
Briton  who  roams  through  these  unhappy 
legions-     F.  A.    117.  ■'<-. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

FORMOSAN  CONIFERS- 
Mr.  Bean's  letter  on  this  subject  (p.  213)  in- 
terests me,  because,  in  company -with  Mr.  R.  M. 
Price,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  these  won- 
derful trees  in  1912.  and  described  them  in  a 
short  paper'  on  the  "Forests  of  Formosa,  "  in  ihe 
October  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  267  (1912).  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Bean  or  Mr.  Wilson  is  responsible  for  the 
name  "  Formosan  Redwood "  which  is  given 
for  the  remarkable  tree,  Taiwania  c-rypto- 
n.erioides,  but  if  it  implies  any  resemblance  to 
tire  Califorcrian  Redwood  it  is  not  appropriate. 
The  excellent  photograph  of  a  young  tree, 
taken,  I  presume,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gives  no  idea 
of  its  appearance  when  mature,  and  the  tree 
which  I  thought  it  Tesembled  irest  nearly,  is 
the  Chilian  Araue-aria,  which  I  have 
also  seen  in  its  native  forest.  The  largest 
specimen  that  I  measured  stood  in  1912 
close  to  the  post  office  at  Arisan,  and 
was  beautifully  photographed  by  Mr.  Price, 
who,  I  hope,  will  soon  publish  the  account  of 
his  botanical  explorations  dn  Formosa,  wlnicli 
were  interrupted  by  the  war.  This  tree  mea- 
sured 190  ft.  high  by  24  ft.  in  girth,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  taller  ones  exist.  But  even  if  it  at- 
tains 200  feet  it  would  not,  as  Mr.  Beam  sug- 
gests, be  the  tallest  of  the  Old  World  Conifers, 
as  I  have  measured  in  Sikkirn  a  fallen  tree  of 
Picea  spinulosa — better  known  as  P.  morin- 
doides — which  exceeded  220  feet.  I  believe 
that  trees  as  tall  as  P.  Morinda  exist 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  I  very  much  fear 
that  this  wonderful  tree  will  not  prove  hardy 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  New  England,  as  the 
climate  of  Arisan  was  in  February,  at  the  cold- 
est season  of  the  year,  very  mild  compared 
Willi   the   winters  here  or  in  Japan. 


Chajmaeoyparis  forcnosensi.- ,  which  grows  far 
more  abundantly  in  the  same  forest,  is  the 
largest  Cypress  in  the  world,  the  three  biggest 
which  I  measured,  being  as  follows,  190  by  30 
foot,  166  by  40  feet,  and  162  by  60  feet.  All 
these  were  close  to  the  line  of  railway  at 
Arisan,  and  lire  last,  known  to  the 
Japanese  as  God's  Tree,  was  considered 
the  largest  then  known  to  exist.  Judg- 
ing from  a  careful  count  of  tlu1  annual 
rings  of  felled  trees  by  Mr.  Uyematsu 
and  myself ,  I  believe  that  this  species .  may 
live  for  1-000  to  1,500  years-  We  saw  two  other- 
remarkable  Conifers  in  Formosa  not  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Bean's  article,  namely-  Cunninghamia 
Komshi,  Hayata,  which  attains  a  very  large 
size  on  Mt.  Ramdai,  at  about  7,000  feet,  and 
Libocedrus  macrolepis  Benth.,  hitherto  known 
only  in  China-  but  which,  in  the  north  part  of 
Formosa.,  was  abundant,  and  very  highly  valued 
for  its   timber. 

Keteleeria  Davidiana  was  also  seen  by  us .  in 
the    north   part   of    the    island,   and    when    the 


both  temperate  and  tropical  The  decline  of  its 
popularity  as  a  street  tree  in  America  has  been 
going  orr  for  many  years  past  on  account  of  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  and  the  nuisance  of  the 
pollen.  There  are  male,  female  and  hermaphro- 
dite trees  and  if  care  were  taken  to  propagate 
the  two  latter  only,  the  nuisance  of  the  pollen 
could  be  abated.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
have  only  two  or  three  stamens,  whereas  the 
males  have  ten.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  fine 
tree  in  the  western  suburbs  of  London,  about 
50  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  in  spread.  This  must 
have  been  a  hermaphrodite  tree,  for  it  fruited 
splendidly,  and  the  reddish  samarae  were  highly 
ornamental.  There  were  no  other  large  trees  in 
Hie  district  so  far  as  I  could  discover  It  had 
to  be  cut  down  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
widening  a  railway  line.  There  are  a  good  many 
small  trees  in  the  western  suburbs,  planted  both 
as  street  trees  and  in  private  gardens,  but  they 
are  lopped  every  few  years,  or  every  year  in 
some  cases,  to  get  leaves  of  great  length,  so 
flowers  are  out  of  the  question.     /.   F. 
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high  mountains  which  were  inaccessible  in 
1912,  owing  to  the  chronic  warfare  which 
existed  between  the  savage  aborigines  and 
the  Japanese,  can  be  explored,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  other-  and  perhaps  new  species  of 
Conifers  will  be  discovered.  //.  ./.  Elm-*. 
( 'alesborne. 

THE  AILANTHUS 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  of  another  name 
being  given  to  the  tree  best  known  m  this 
country  as  Ailanthus  glandulosa  (see  p.  224). 
At  least  seven  synonyms  have  been  previously 
recorded,  including  some  garden  ones.  It  is  the 
fate  of  many  popular  plants  U>  have  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  names.  That  the  Ailanthus 
is  popular  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  thai 
it  has   been  planted  in  all   parts  of  the  world, 


VIBURNUM      RHYTIDOPHYLLUM. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  of 
Viburnum  rhytidophyllurri  (see  Fig.  129)  grow- 
ing in  these  gardens.  The  plant  is  about  12  ft. 
high  and  quite  handsome.  Although  introduced 
twenty  years  ago  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
known,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  fine  subject 
for  a  lawn  specimen.  It  is  evergreen,  and  its 
dark  green  leaves,  9  inches  long  and  2£  inches 
with',  with  a.  woolly  under-surface,  are  very 
attractive.  Viburnum  rhvtidophylliim  bears 
large  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers,  which 
are  followed,  in  autumn,  by  red  berries.  Our 
specimen  was  planted  nine  years  ago  in  stiff 
liiam:  it  is  one  of  the  finesl  T  have  seen,  and 
is  now  full  id  (lower  buds.  ('.  A.  Hayfurd, 
Ihtirnham  Gardens,  Malvern. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


NEW  CARNATIONS. 

The  British  Carnation  Society  has  registered 
the  following  new  Carnations  during  1620.  The 
names  of  those  submitting  the  varieties  are  given 
in  each  case  : — 

Cholita. — Seedling.      Colour   pale  salmon  ;    size 

3  inches ;  good  fragrance ;  stiff,  erect  stem ; 
good  calyx  ;  bloom  of  regular  form,  edge  of 
petals  nearly  smooth. — Misses  Price  and  Fyfe. 

Robin  Clover. — Seedling.  Colour,  buff  ground 
with  cerise  markings ;  parentage  Sunstar  X 
Seedling ;  size  3  inches ;  fragrance  fair ;  habit 
very  stout  and  erect;  growth  very  vigorous. — 
Mr.  C    H.  Taudevin. 

Lady  Greenall. — Seedling.  Rich  royal  purple; 
parentage  perfection    x    Enchantress;  size  3^-  to 

4  inches;  good  fragrance:  habit  and  stem  erect 
and  strong. — Mr.   C.    H.  Taudevin. 


Chastity. — Sport  from  an  American  imported 
plant ;  colour  pure  white ;  size  3  to  3^  inches ; 
medium  fragrance;  habit  and  stem  vigorous. — 
Mr.  James  Green. 

Jessie  Allwood. — Orange  yellow  ;  size  6  inches  ; 
mild  fragrance;  true  Malmaison  type,  2  ft., 
very  strong.  Approximate  date  when  first 
flowered,   1914. — Messrs.  Allwood   Bros. 

Wivelsfield  Apricot. — Seedling.  Apricot  self 
with  occasional  delicate  markings  of  pinkish 
bronze  ;  size  3i  inches  ;  mild  fragrance  ;  perfect 
calyx,  stem  perfect,  2  to  2^  ft.  First  flowered 
1914.— Messrs.  Allwood  Bros. 

Wivelsfield  Claret.— Seedling.  Clear  shade  of 
claret ;  size  4i  inches  ;  fragrance  very  full ;  per- 
fect calyx;  habit  of  plant  resembling  En- 
chantress but  freer ;  stem  of  good  strength  and 
length.  First  flowered  in  1913. — Messrs.  All- 
wood  Bros. 

Thor. — Seedling.  Scarlet ;  flower  3^  inches 
across;  good  fragrance:  free  habit;  long  stem 
and  perfect  calyx. — Mr.   C.   Engelmann. 
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Dawn. — Seedling.     Mauve  and  cerise;   average 
size ;     fragrance    good ;     habit    and    stem    good, 
strong. — Mr.   E.    Guile. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hcmus. — Colour  pink ;  size  3 
inches.;  fragrance  good;  habit  and  stem  very 
good,  seldom  bursts  its  calyx ;  a  good  winter 
variety,  and  excellent  for  market  purposes. — 
Mr.   Walter  Hanius. 

St.  George. — Bright  orange-scarlet,  a  ri.-h 
winter  colour  ;  well  built,  clean  edged  flower ; 
very  prolific  ;  stiff  stems,  medium  height. — Mr. 
Ernest  W.    Bishop. 

Mrs.  T.  Ives. — Seedling.  Colour  bright 
sain. on  ;  parentage  Low's  Strain  and  Dorner's; 
size  3  inches ;  delicately  perfumed ;  habit  and 
stem  very  free  and  productive  ;  stem  of  medium 
length. — Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Fancy  Carola. — Salmon  pink  with  red  stripes: 
3  to  4  inches  in  size  ;  scented ;  habit  and  stem 
same  as  in  Carola. — Mr.  C.   Engelmann. 

Bona. — Seedling.  Bright  salmon  pink  ;  size  3 
inches;  scented;  habit  and  stem  true  perpetual 
flowering  type,  stiff  stem:  a  fine  market'  variety. 
—Mr.  G.  Engelmann. 


Dolly.-  -Seedling.  Salmon  pink,  parentage 
May  Day  x  Lucy,  salmon  pink ;  size  4  inches 
across;  good  fragrance;  free  habit,  good  length 
stem  ;    perfect  calyx. — Mr.   C.   Engelmann. 

Lord  Lambourne. — This  variety  is  deep  scarlet 
pedigree  seedling ;  size  3^  inches ;  fragrant  ; 
sturdy  grower;  stiff  stem. — Messrs.  Stuart  Low 
and  Co. 

Jazz. — Yellow,  with  bright  red  stripe  ;  size  up 
to  3  inches ;  slight  fragrance;  habit  and  stem 
good. — Mr.  C.  Engelmann. 

Clarice. — Sport  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cross.  Light 
pink,  suffused  and  striped  deep  coral ;  size  4 
inches ;  good  fragrance ;  habit  and  stem  free  and 
strong :  strong  calvx :  colour  does  not  fade. — 
Mr.  W.  G.   Douce.' 

Felicity. — Sport  from  Fanny.  Colour  bright 
cherry  red,  size  3£  inches  ;  strong  grower,  good 
guard  petals  making  a  round  neat  flower ;  calyx 
quite  sound. — Mr.  W.  G.  Douce. 

Edward  Allwood. — Seedling.  Brilliant  scarlet  ; 
size  3-£  inches;  full  fragrance;  long,  erect  and 
strong  stems.  Parentage,  Mary  Allwood  X 
Scarlet   Seedling. — Messrs.    Allwood  Bros, 


Avondale. — Seedling.  Deep  salmon  pink  ;  size 
3  inches ;  very  strong ;  compact  habit ;  long 
stems.  Parentage,  Perpetual  Border  Seedling. 
Excellent  and  true  Border  form. — Messrs.  All- 
wood  Bros. 

Tess. — Seedling.  Large,  full  white  bloom ;  a 
free-flowering,  stiff-stemmed  variety;  keeps  well 
and  is  sweetly  scented. — Air.   Ernest  W.   Bishop. 

WINTER  FLOWERING   CARNATIONS. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  is  one  of  the  most 
adaptable  flowers  for  all  garden  purposes,  and 
its  special  merit  of  blooming  in  winter  is  of  great 
value  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  provide 
choice  flowers  during  that  season.  Great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  this  Carnation  in 
recent  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
British  raisers  have  gained  the  supremacy,  for 
home-raised  novelties  are  not  only  more 
numerous,  but  equal  to  any  sent  out  by  foreign 
growers. 

The  fact  that  the  plants  are  continuously  in 
bloom — spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter — 
renders  this  race  of  Caroaftion  especially 
valuable,  but  to  have  them  in  bloom  in  winter 
strong  plants  must  be  specially  grown  for  the 
purpose.  Weak  plants  are  never  a  success,  and 
they  will  not  respond  either  to  extra  warmth  or 
high  feeding,  in  fact,  this  particular  type  of 
Carnation  requires  very  little  warn.th  or  stimu- 
lants at'  this  season.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  warmth  are  all  that  are 
required,  but  most  important  cultural  detail  is 
care  in  watering.  The  grower  should  guard 
against  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in 
whiter,  and  if  this  is  observed  and  the  plants  not 
syringed  overhead,  there  will  be  very  little 
trouble  with  either  aphis  or  rust. 

The  best  plants  for  winter  flowering  are  those 
raised  from  cuttings  rooted  during  January, 
and  if  the  propagation  is  continued  for  about 
three  months  plenty  of  stock  will  be  available 
for  blooming  all  through  the  winter.  Strong 
plants  should  be  afforded  a  shift  into  large  pots 
during  March  when  they  are  about  twelve 
months  old,  and  such  plants  will  make  fine 
flowering  specimens  throughout  the  following 
summer  and  winter.  The  potting  needs  to  be 
done  with  extra  care.  The  compost  may  con- 
sist of  good  loan:  that  has  been  stacked  for  a 
year,  mixed  with  |-inch  bones,  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  limestone  chippings,  a  small  quantity  of 
soot,  and  about  2  lb.  of  Carnation  fertiliser  to 
each  barrowful  of  soil.  When  potting,  ram  the 
soil  firmly.  If  the  plants  are  well  watered 
previous  to  potting,  moisture  will  not  be  re- 
quired until  the  soil  gets  dry.  which,  it  will  not 
do  for  several  days,  when  water  should  be  used 
liberally. 

The  selection  of  suitable  varieties  for  winter 
flowering  is  important,  and  I  have  found  those 
enumerated  below  amongst  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  purest  white  sort  is  Wivelsfield 
White,  and  if  this  and  White  Enchantress  are 
grown  they  will  provide  beautiful  white  blooms 
in  winter.  Enchantress  Supreme  is  pale  salmon, 
and  all  that  would  be  wished  for  in  a  variety  of 
that  colour.  Salmon  Enchantress  is  also  very 
handsome.  The  beautiful  cerise-flowered 
Destiny  is  always  admired.  Mary  Allwood  is 
an  outstanding  variety  in  the  red  section,  which 
the  raisers  describe  as  cherry-saln.on,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all.  Gorgeous,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  supplementary  illustra- 
tion in  the  present  issue,  is  one  of  the  older 
sorts  and  still  good,  but  many  growers  considef 
the  newer  Destiny  to  be  a  superior  variety. 
Wivelsfield  Wonder  belongs  to  the  fancy 
section;  it  has  silvery  white  blooms  flaked  with 
rose-pink.  The  habit  is  strong,  the  stems  ideal, 
and  the  calipc  non-splitting.  Wivelsfield  Beauty 
(see  Fig.  131)  is  another  of  this  type,  the 
colour  being  pale  yellow  suffused  with  vermilion 
is  an  ideal  variety  and  quite  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  blooming."  The  flowers  are  in  much 
demand  for  buttonholes,  the  making  of  sprays, 
and  the  decoration  of  tables.  The  plant  is  one 
of  the  very  best  growers  and  disease  resisting. 
Toreador  is  a  pale  flesh-pink  variety  flaked  with 
red.  The  blooms  are  perfect  in  shape.  The 
plant  is  a  splendid  grower.  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 
is  a  very  pretty  fancy,  being  white  pencilled  red. 
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the  bloom  makes  a  fine  coat  flower.  Wivelsfield 
Apricot  is  also  a  gem  of  a  unique  colour;  when 
this  variety  is  well  known  it  is  sure  to  become 
popular.  Wivelsfield  Claret  is  the  only  one  of 
its  colour  and  the  plant  is  a  good  grower. 
Triumph  is  by  far  the  best  crimson  variety  for 
winter  flowering  and  is  a  very  consistent 
bloomer  and  a  strong,  healthy  grower.  The  old 
Mikado  is  still  popular  and  is  ever  so  good  in 
winter.  The  orange-scarlet  Beacon  is  a  fine 
flower  and  quite  one  of  the  best.  I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  many  old  favourites.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  plant  of  Wivelsfield  Beauty,  repro- 
duced in  Fig.  131,  was  taken  at  the  end  of 
October;  the  plant  was  raised  from  a  cutting 
struck  in  January  of  this  year.  W.  A.  Cool-, 
Drynham   Gardens,    Walton on-Thames. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CROOKSBtrRY 
HOTJSE. 

Many  exceedingly  fine  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  were  recently  noticed  at  Crooksbury 
House,  Farnham.  "The  exhibitions  in  the 
south,  at  least,  are  too  early  for  some  of  the 
more  gigantic  Japanese  varieties,  and  we  sel- 
dom see  in  public  characteristic  specimens  of 
Louisa  Pockett,  the  largest  of  all.  This  variety 
was  Bepresented  at  Crooksbury  by  flowers  near 
11  inches  in  width  and  depth.  Mrs.  G.  Drabble 
and  W.  Rigby  were  perfectly  finished  globes 
of  similar  dimensions,  and  Queen  Mary,  11 
inches  by  8  inches,  with  its  yellow  sport, 
Princess  Mary,  a  trifle  less  in  measurement. 
Splendidly  grown  and  richly  coloured  blooms 
of  R.  C.  Pulling,  9  inches  wide  and  the  same 
deep,  were  seen  on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier 
visit,  when  the  incurved  H.  W.  Thorpe  was 
seen  in  great  form  as  a  decorative  flower.  The 
new  Japanese  variety,  Majestic,  is  quite  first 
rate,    and   it   give;    a  new   colour — apricot. 

A  new  incurred  form,  Percy  A.  Dove,  pure 
white,  is  about  as  fine  as  anything  yet 
raised  in  that  class.  Among  the  singles,  Mrs. 
Loo  Thomson  and  Golden  Mensa  approach  the 
ideal,  and  Margaret  de  Quincey  is  a  choice, 
light  pink.  Phyllis  Cooper  is  almost  the 
deepest  yellow  of  all.  Sandovn  Radiance  is 
a  giant  crimson ;  the  mauve  Molly  Godfrey  is 
a  giant,  too.  The  foregoing  are  a.  few  con- 
spicuous varieties  cultivated  in  a  masterly 
style  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesniith,  jun.,  the  gardener. 
Visitor. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


NERIUM    OLEANDER   FLORE   PLENA. 

This  beautiful  shrub,  with  highly  fragrant 
blossoms,  is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  green- 
houses, probably  because  it  will  not  bloom  well 
unless  kept  free  from  insect  pests,  many  of  which 
infest  it  if  they  have  the  opportunity.  It  is 
almost  hardy,  and  will  survive  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  in  South  Devon,  if  planted  in  a 
sheltered  corner;  but  in  such  a  place  it  blooms 
so  late  in  the  season  that  frost  is  likely  to  injure 
the  flowers.  It  should,  however,  when  grown 
in  a  pot,  spend  the  autumn,  after  blooming,  in 
the  open  air,  and  only  be  taken  under  cover  in 
November,  after  which  time,  until  March,  it 
should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  in  a  cool  place 
free  from  frost.  In  March  the  plants  should  be 
grown  in  a  warm,  sunny  position,  close  under 
the  glass  roof  of  ihe  greenhouse,  and  their  roots 
supplied  with  tepid  water  in  increasing  quantity 
as  new  growth  appears.  If  treated  in  this  way, 
it  will  blossom  abundantly;  but  the  three  young 
shoots  surrounding  the  flowers  must  be  care- 
fully preserved,  for  on  the  strength  of 
the  embryo  buds  they  contain  depends 
next  year's  flowers.  There  has  been  a  mistaken 
idea  that  these  shoots  should  be  cut  away  when 
they  appear,  which  is  probably  responsible  for 
much  disappointment.  When  an  old  Oleander 
becomes  leggy  and  bare,  it  should  be  cut  down 
to  about  one  foot  from  the  soil  in  March, 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  repotted  when  new 
growth  appears.  The  best  young  shoots  may 
be  rooted  at  the  same  time  in  a  warm  green- 
house, placing  each  slip  in  a  small  pot  of  sandy 
soil  and    keeping   this  very  moist.     /.    L.    Rich- 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  BdUori  do  net  hold  th&mseltm  responsible  for 
the    opinion*    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

The  late  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer. — I  desire  to 
add  my  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer.  All  keen  lovers  oF 
hardy  plants  will  deeply  regret  his  loss.  He 
enriched  our  gardens  with  many  gems  of  the 
Alpine  flora;  he  gave  us  many  works  of  vivid 
interest  and  full  ;>f  in  formation  for  the  gar 
dener;  he  instilled  into  many  a  true  love  of 
flowers;  and  gave  us  new  methods  of  coping 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  <>f 
growers  of  troublesome  things.  One  did  not 
always  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusions,  lint 
this  was  quite  consistent  with  admiration  of  his 
work  and  an  earnest  hope  that  he  might  be  long 
spared  to  help  the  Alpine  lover  and  to  endow 
ns  with  many  more  new  plants.  Alas  !  this 
was  not  to  be;  and  he  has  passed  away  in  a 
strange  land,  far  away  from  his  home  treasures, 
which  some  of  us  have  seen  and  enjoyed.  A? 
gardeners,  we  owe  to  him  the  real  introduction 
of  the  moraine  to  aid  us  in  cultivating  difficult 
subjects,  and  those  of  us  who  have  traversed 
that  narrow  path  on  the  face  of  his  wonderful 
cliff    garden    will    never    forget    the    boldness    of 


Fig.  131.— carnation  wivelsfield  beauty. 


the  conception  which  received  its  fulfilment 
among  the  Yorkshire  hills..  We  shall  all  miss 
his  writings  in  your  columns,  but  we  shall 
always  have  with  us,  and  shall  always  prize, 
(he  volumes  which  in  such  vivid  language  por- 
trayed the  plants  he  grew — volumes  which  culmi 
nated  in  that  great  work,  The  English  Rock 
Garden.     S.  Arnott. 

The  Status  of  Park  Superintendents.— In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  there 
appeared  an  advertisement  inviting  applica- 
tion for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces.  A  perusal  of  the 
schedule  of  duties,  however,  which  the  corpora- 
tion have  issued  would  suggest  that  the  ad- 
vertisement was  wrongly  worded,  and  that 
what  the  corporation  requires  is  a  foreman  gar- 
dener to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  bor- 
ough engineer.  It  would  appear  that  the  gen- 
tleman appointed  is  in  all  his  duties  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  borough 
engineer,  and  had  these  conditions  been  shown 
in  the  advertisement  it  would  probably  have 
saved  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment 
amongst  prospective  applicants  who  have  writ- 
ten for  the  form  of  application  and  schedule 
of  duties.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  techni- 
cally trained  man  who  has  given  his  life  to 
horticultural  work  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive   his  directions   and   instructions    from    an 


engineer.  When  the  development  of  parks 
and  recreation  grounds  was  in  its  infancy  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  to  put  the  work  in 
the  hands  of  some  existing  official,  and  this 
was  frequently  the  borough  or  city  engineer. 
The  influence  of  the  engineer  is  seen  in  many 
parks  in  the  country,  in  the  methodical  and 
geometrical  treatment  oi  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  laud.  An  engineer's  training  pro- 
duces a  desire  for  mathematical  precision,  to 
which  Nature  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  hor- 
ticultural and  landscape  effects  do  not  appeal 
to  him.     Horticulturist. 

Rhubarb  Failure  in  1920.— I  have  not  come 
across  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  very 
wide-spread  collapse  of  Rhubarb  plaints  last 
spring  and  should  be  very  interested  to  hear 
the  opinions  and  experiences  of  the  readers  ot 
the  Gard.  C'hron.  My  own  Rhubarb  started 
well,  both  recently  planted  and  old  crowns,  and 
very  soon  after  collapsed,  many  stems  withering 
as  they  do  normally  in  November,  and  no  new 
growth  occurring.  This  failure  was  general  in 
Glamorgan  and  I  have  heard  that  the  same 
phenomenon  occurred  in  the  Thames  valley  and 
in  the  North  of  England.  My  own  beds  have 
never  really  recovered,  though  a  small  quantity 
of  stems  have  been  produced  during  the  summer. 
I  know  of  one  case  where  a  small  bed  in  a  local 
private  garden  collapsed  similarly  in  spring,, 
but  apparently  entirely  recovered  and  bore 
good  stems  abundantly.  My  theory  at  the  time 
was  that  the  growth  being,  soft  after  an  ex- 
ceptionally mild  winter,  a  few  very  cold  nights 
which  did  much  damage  to  fruit  trees  were 
responsible  also  for  the  collapse  of  the  Rhubarb. 
I  cannot  think  that  this  was  the  sole  reason, 
however,  or  recovery  would  have  been  general. 
It  is  attributed  loosely  to  "  a  disease  "  by  some 
growers.  I  have  raised  my  plants  and  their 
condition  is  such  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  leave  them.  The  actual  crowns  are  small 
but  apparently  healthy  and  suitable  for  grow- 
ing on  if  cut  away  from  the  main  mass  of  root. 
There  are  signs  of  decay  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  roots,  however,  and  some  are  hollow. 
These  plants  were  not  more  than  a  few  years 
old  and  these  failures  were  not  the  result  of  old 
age  and  exhaustion.     Ocdlha. 

The  Glory  Pea. — In  your  issue  for  November 
20  (p.  256)  a  correspondent  refers  to  Suther- 
landia frutescens  as  the  Glory  Pea  oi  New 
Zealand,  commonly  known  as  Clianthus 
Dampieri.  This,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  as  the 
plant  in  question — Sutherlandia  frutescens — is 
a  native  of  South  Africa;  and  is  known  as  the 
Bladder  Senna  of  the  Cape.  It  represents  a 
monotypic  genus,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  common  Bladder  Senna,  Colutea 
inhorescens,  a  hardy  shrub.  Clianthus 
Dampieri  is  the  true  Glory  Pea,  and  is  a  native 
of  North  and  South  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales;  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  green- 
house plants  to  cultivate  successfully.  Clianthus 
puniceus,  the  Parrot's  Bill,  is  a  native  of  New- 
Zealand,  and  at  one  time  was  commonly  grown 
in  greenhouses.  It  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  roof 
or  for  clothing  a  pillar.  In  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall it  is  commonly  seen  out  of  doors,  where  it 
is  a  fine  wall  shrub.  The  plant  will  cover  a  wall 
space  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  produce  its 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
Sutherlandia  frutescens  is  all  that  your  corre- 
spondent claims  for  it  as  a  summer  bedding 
plant.     J.    Covtts,    Keio. 

■  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  ,T.  Selborne. 

Broomie,  is  wrong  about  Sutherlandia  frutescens. 
the  Cape  Bladder  Senna,  and  Clianthus 
Dampieri.  I  think  he  must  refer  to  C.  puniceus, 
the  New  Zealand  Lobster-Claw.  Here  the  latter 
grows  freely  in  flickered  spots  without  protec- 
tion, covering  many  a  collate  front  in  Wicklow. 
As  for  C.  Dampieri,  the  Glory  Pea  of  Australia, 
'hat  is  another  story ;  it  is  often  confused  with 
the  New  Zealand  species.  I  have  a  happy 
memory  of  the  gorgeous  Glory  Pea— a  colorrj 
of  seedlings  planted  out  in  a  hot,  somewhat  dry 
conservatory  in  a  Gloucestershire  garden,  but  1 
have  not  seen  it  equalled  since,  as  it  is  a. 
"miliy  "  tiling,  Dave  when  grafted  on  Colutea 
arboresoens.     A*,  lanolin. 
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Tuesday,  November  30. — There  were  nun.erous 
large  and  delightful  exhibits  at  Vincent  Square 
on  the  above  date,  and,  fortunately,  there  was 
ample  room  to  inspect  them.  Heaths, 
Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Orchids,  and 
Potatos  were  the  chief  subjects  shown.  Four 
Gold  Medals  were  awarded,  an  unusual  circum- 
stance for  the  last  meeting  in  November. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chain. 
W.  J.  Bean,  C.  Williams.  Jas.  Hudson,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe.  John  Heal. 
C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Thos. 
Stevenson.  W.  H.  Page.  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas. 
Dixon,  John  Dickson,  Arthur  Turner,  J.  G. 
Bennett  Poe.  Chas.  E.  Shea.  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H 
Cowley,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thompson,  George 
Paul.  Reginald  Cory,  G.  W.  Leak.  R.  W. 
Wallace,  \V.  B.  Cranheld,  and  R.  C.  Notcult. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Captatinn  Laddie. — A  large  perpetual-flower- 
ing variety,  of  fine  substance  and  good  form. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  and  clear  salmon-tinted 
jn'nk.     Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann. 

Myosotis  oblongata  Bluebird. — A  charming 
Forget-Me-Not  and  one  eminently  useful  for 
cultivation  in  pots  or  pans  for  flowering  in  a  cool 
house  during  winter.  It  is  robust,  and 
bears  its  light-blue,  white-eyed  flowers  freely. 
Shown   by  Mr.   C.   Engelmann. 

Groups. 

Messrs.  Sweet  and  Son,  who  are  among  the 
leading  plant  growers  for  Covent  Garden  Market, 
exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  superbly-grown 
Heaths,  the  kinds  being  E.  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis. 
E.  g.  nivalis  and  E.  melanthera.  The  last-named 
was  represented  by  fine  specimens  about  a  yard 
high,  smothered  with  dainty  flowers.  The  other 
kinds  were  represented  by  beautiful  plants  in 
48  sized  pots  and  freely-flowered  tiny  plants  in 
very   small   pots.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann  contributed  a  magnifn  em 
bank  of  finely  grown  Carnations.  The  exhibit 
was  admirably  put  up,  and  included  Mr.  Engel- 
mann's  own  varieties,  Saffron,  Jazz,  Carola, 
Topsy,  Merry  Xmas.  Thor,  and  the  new  Laddie. 
(See  Awards).  Beside  these  these  were  large 
stands  of  Peerless.  Enchantress.  Supreme,  Scar- 
let Carola,  Ladv  Northcliffe,  Delice,  Beacon,  and 
White  May  Day.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Another  very  fine  display,  and  a  most  artistic 
one,  was  arranged  across  the  end  of  the  hall  by 
Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers.  Black  velvet  was 
used  as  a  background  for  masses  of  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Walter  Hemus.  Triumph,  the  vivid  scarlet 
Edward  Allwood,  Wivelsfield  White,  Wivelsfield 
Apricot,  Wivelsfield  Beauty,  and  numerous 
others.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Carnations  in  pots,  well  grown,  were  exhil  ited 
by  C.  Cain,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Pat  email).  Tile 
Node,  Welwyn ;  the  flowers  on  the  plants,  as 
well  as  those  cut  and  set  up  in  vases,  were  of 
good    size.      (Silver    Banksiau   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  Car- 
nations over  a  groundwork  of  green  moss.  The 
blooms  were  bright,  but  a  trifle  small ;  the  best 
were  Mrs.  C.  F.  Raphael.  Brilliant.  White 
Pearl  (see  Fig.  130)  Circe.  Mrs.  T.  Ives.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.)  This  firm  also  showed  some 
capital  winter-flowering  Begonias.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son  contributed  a  small  group  of 
Carnation   blooms.      (Bronze   Banks. an  Medal.) 

The  handsome  exliibit  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Keith  Luxford  and  Co. 
was  greatly  admired  for  its  grouping  of  noble 
blooms  of  Helen  Margerison,  Norman  Chittenden, 
Golden  Champion,  Teresa,  Nadine,  and  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Dixon.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son  showed  decora- 
tive and  single  Chrysanthemums ;  Lady  Astor 
and  Bronze  Molly  were  conspicuous  among  the 
latter.  Chrysanthemums  were  extensively 
rhonn  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  who  had 
fine   examples   of  the   white,    incurved   Percy  A. 


Dove,  Louisa  Pockett,  Peace,  and  Viscountess 
(  hinda.  December  Gold  was  also  well  shown, 
and  single  varieties  were  used  among  the  others. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Very  bright  and  cheering  were  the  Anemones 
shown  by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Kettle  made  his  usual  contribution  of 
Mrs.  Lloyd  George  Violets,  and  Mr.  G.  Reuthe 
exhibited  specimens  of  very  many  interesting  and 
rare  Conifers,  some  bearing  cones.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.)  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  showed  a  few 
Indian  Azaleas.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.  J.  Macdonald  showed  his  lawn  grass  and  a 
collection  of  ornamental  Grasses.  (Silver  Flora 
.Medal.)  Sir  H.  Leon  (gr.  Mr.  Field),  Bletchley 
Park,  Bucks,  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate 
for  a  specimen  of  Nepenthes  rufescens  carrying 
nine  pituiers. 

Orchid  Committee. 
P-resent :  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
chair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(lion,  secretary),  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  R. 
Brooman-White.  Walter  Cobb,  Arthur  Dye, 
S.  W.  Florv,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  J.  E.  Shill,  H.  G. 
Alexander.  W.  H.  Hatcher.  E.  R,  Ashton.  T. 
Armstrong,  A.  McBean,  Pantia  Raili.  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  Stuart  H.  Low,  and  Fred  K.  Sanders. 

Awards. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Odontioda  Jupiter.  Pitt's  variety  (Oda. 
Coronation  x  Odm.  eximillus)  from  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Tliurgood)! 
A  charming  flower  of  model  shape,  coloured 
bright  ruby  red,  with  a  slight  white  margin  and 
while  front  to  the  lip. 

Cypripedium  Ft, rest  King  [Desdemona  x 
Beelemannii),  from  H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.  A  large 
flower  of  fine  shape  and  substance.  The  white 
dorsal  sepal  is  pale  green  at  the  base  and  bears 
spotted,  purple  lines.  The  large  lip  is  honey- 
yellow  coloured,  tinged  with  chocolate. 

'  7/ 1"'< p'dhun  Memoria  F.  M.  Ogilvie, 
Chardwar  caiie't/  [Curtmanni  x  Pyramus). 
from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchid- 
hurst.  Tunbridge  Wells.  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  of  its  c-lass.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  broader 
than  long,  pure  white,  with  the  middle  bright 
mauve-purple.  The  petals  and  lip  are  pale  yellow 
tinged  and  spotted  with  chocolate-red. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypriptdium  Warrior  [Alcibiadee  Illustrious 
X  Lord  Wolmer.  Duke  of  Marlborough),  from 
Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans.  '  A  noble  flower 
and  one  of  the  best  of  its  section,  the  large  dorsal 
sepal  being  three  r.nd  a  half  inches  across  and 
the  petals  nearly  two  inches.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  white,  with  very  dark  claret  blotching.  The 
petals  and  lip  are  yellow,  the  petals  being 
chocolate-red  on  the  upper  half  and  spotted  with 
the  same  colour  on  the  lower.  The  large  yellow 
lip  is  tinged  with  purple  on  the  face. 

Cypripedium  Bacchus  {Xydia  X  Earl  of 
Tanherville),  from  Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury.  A  flower  of  good  shape.  The 
dorsal  sepal  white,  with  blackish,  claret-blotched 
lines;  the  petals  and  lip  jellow,  marked  with 
purple. 

Odontoglossum  Rosina  magnificum.  [ezimiu?n 
x  Latin iae),  from  W.  R.  Fasey.  Esq.,  Holly 
Bush  Hill.  Snaresbrook  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour). 
A  flower  of  rich  claret  colour,  with  white  lines 
and  white  margin. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Cissie  [L.-C.  Myra  X 
B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann),  from  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McBean,  Cooksbridge.  A  very  worthy  addition 
to  the  famous  B.-L.-C.  The  Baroness  class,  which 
it  resembles.  The  flowers  are  bright  chrome 
yellow,  with  rose  markings  on  the  front  of  the 
lip. 

Sophro-Laeliot'attleya  F'-nna  (S.-L.-C.  Nidbe 
x  L.-C.  Haroldiana),  from  A.  J.  Hollington, 
Esq.,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield  (gr.  Mr.  May).  Flower 
resembling  a  Laelio-Cattleva ;  rosy-mauve,  with 
handsome,  deep  ruby-red  lip. 

Groups. 
Messrs.   Stuart    Low    and    Co..    Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  very 
extensive  group  of  good  hybrids  and  species,  the 


back  being  of  five  plants  of  the  favourite  Onci- 
dium  varicosum,  and  other  Oncidiums  and  Den- 
drobiums.  The  frontage  was  fifty  feet,  and  in  the 
space  were  arranged  a  fine  selection  of  hybrid 
i  attleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  Brassavola  and 
Sophronitis  crosses,  with  Odontoglossaims  and 
Odontiodas. 

Messrs.  Charlesw-orth  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  au  excellent  group  of 
handsome  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  with  several  rare  species  and  hybrids 
not  yet  recorded. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  OrehidhursL 
Tunbridge  Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  hybrids,  specially  note- 
worthy being  Cypripedium  Christopher  bisepala. 
a  remarkable  form  in  which  the  lower  sepal  is 
larger  than  the  upper,  and  white.  The  variety 
is  said  to  be  constant.  C.  Nysa  (Arthurianum  X 
Gloria  Mundi),  a  very  neat  flower  of  good  size  ; 
C.  Georgdus  Rex,  a  stately  bloom  ;  and  some  new- 
forms  of  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas. 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group  of 
good  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums  and  Odon- 
tiodas, with  some  interesting  species  including 
Arachnanthe  Clarkei. 

Other    Exhibits. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Camden 
Park  (gr.  Mr.  H.  A.  Varnum)  showed  a  selection 
of  showy  Odontoglossums,  the  best  of  which 
was  Odm.  S.  T.  Wright  (amabile  x  Arm 
strongiae)  with  flowers  heavily  blotched  with 
clear  violet   colour. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford  showed  Cypripedium 
Swallow  (Swallowtail  x  Satyr),  a  good  flower 
with  pretty  rose-tinted  dorsal  sepal. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  showed  a  very  distinct 
form  of  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  His  Majesty ; 
Odontoglossum  Redskin,  and  other  hybrids. 

A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  sent  various  Laelio- 
Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
selection  of  hvbrids,  including  the  showy  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Dr. '  C.  G.  Macdonald  (B.-C.  Ilene  x 
C.  Peetersiil,  light  rose  with  showy  labellums. 

Sir  H.  S.  Leon.  Bletchley  Park  (gr.  Mr.  Field) 
sent  a  pretty  salmon-tinted  form  of  Laelio-Catt- 
leva Linda,  a  good  L.-C.  Epicasta,  and  show\ 
Cypripediums. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill)  showed  a  noble  spike 
of  Laelio-Cattleva  Schroderae,  with  seven  white 
flowers,  which  have  a  purple  lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  (chairman),  Jos. 
Cheal,  W.  Poupart,  Owen  Thomas.  E.  Beckett. 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  J.  G.  Weston,  W.  H.  Divers. 
E.  A.  Banyard,  W.  Bates,  G.  F.  Tinlev,  and 
J.  S.  Kelly. 

A  seedling  Apple  named  Joy-  Bells  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Sunbeams. 
Godahning.  This  is  a  very  attractive  variety  of 
medium  size  and  coloured  a  deep  crimson,  the 
shaded  side  showing  a  rich  gold  colour  underly- 
ing the  red.  The  flavour  is  very  delicate  and 
pleasing,  and  the  flesh  is  tender,  with  a  line 
aroma.  The  Committee  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  tree  in  bearing  next  season. 

Fruits  of  Momordica  cochinchinensis  were 
shown  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
They  are  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  with  a  prickly- 
surface,  and  about  the  size  of  Coconuts.  The 
foliage  is  t  rifid,  the  lobes  being  of  large  size. 
This  climbing  Cucurbit  from  tropical  Africa 
requires  a  very  warm  house  and  is  suitable  for 
training  to  the  rafters. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  an  exliibit  comprising  40  distinct  sorts 
of  Potatos.  The  group  was  staged  in  a  most 
attractive  manner,  the  tubers  being  arranged  in 
shallow  baskets  on  a  three-tier  staging  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  the  quality  was  superb. 
All  the  varieties  were  immune  to  wart  disease, 
and  included  such  sorts  as  The  Bishop,  Kerr's 
Pink.  Great  Scot,  Arran  Comrade,  Climax, 
Golden  Wonder,  Victory,  Resistant  Snowdrop, 
and  K.  of  K. 

A  small  collectim  of  Apples  and  two  dishes  of 
Pears  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Barwell,  Barkfold, 
Billingshurst.  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mould). 
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NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Monday,  November  29. — The  Floral  Com- 
mittee met  at  Essex  Hall.  Strand,  and  about  a 
dozen  new  Chrysanthemums  were  submitted  for 
its  consideration.  '1  lie  following  awards  were 
made. 

First  Class  Certificate. 

Peace.— A  very  large,  sulkily-built  .Japanese 
variety,  with  loosely  incurving  florets.  The 
colour  is  light  yellowish  bun  with  a  pink 
suffusion  on  the  lower  florets,  which  show  a  large 
portion  of  their  under  surface.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Keith  Luxford  and  Co.,  Sheering, 
Harlow. 

Nadine. — This  large  Japanese  variety  was  ex- 
hibited on  November  15.  when  the  Committee 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  again.  The  colour 
is  light  chestnut-bronze.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Keith  Luxford  and  Co. 

Yolande.—A  beautiful  reflexing,  golden-yellow 
Japanese  variety  of  medium  size.  The  flowers 
are  of  firm  texture,  suggesting  that  the  variety 
will  become  popular  with  market  growers;  the 
stem  is  good  and  the  foliage  neat  and  dark. 
Shown  .by  Messrs.  Cragg.  Harrison  and 
Cragg.  Heston,  Hounslow. 


KINGSTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM 

The  successful  exhibition  held  in  the  Baths 
Hall.  Kingston,  on  the  3rd  ult.,  served  as  a 
reminder  that  about  forty  years  ago  Kingston 
held  one  of  the  finest  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tions to  be  seen  in  this  country.  This  year's 
show  was  the  thirteenth  held  by  the  present 
Society,  and  all  connected  with  it  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  splendid  display  of 
finely-,grown  blooms  presented  to  the  public. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  year  the 
Kingston  Society  won  the  challenge  shield  of- 
fered by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
for  competition   among  its   affiliated  societies. 

The  leading  class  was  for  18  Japanese  blooms 
in  six  varieties,  and  the  first  prize  included 
a  silver  trophy,  presented  by  the  tradesmen  of 
Kingston.  This  trophy  was  won  by  R.  S.  Bond, 
Esq.,  (-gr.  Mr.  M.  S.  Read),  who  had 
splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  Kemp,  Louise  Poc- 
"kett  R.  C.  Pulling,  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  Gen.  Pe- 
tain,'  and  Laby  Talbot:  2nd,  T.  H.  Mann,  Esq.. 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Jew-ell)  Rotherfield,  Sussex, 
whose  specimen  of  A.  J.  Tofield  was  the  finest 
in  the  show;  3rd.  Col.  Thomson  (gr.  Mr. 
D.  Barnard)  Effingham  Mr.  Bond  showed  the 
'  best  six  novelties  of  Japanese  varieties,  2nd  the 
Marqdis  of  Ripon  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Smith),  Coombe 
Court,  Kingston.  For  12  Japanese  blooms  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  Bond  was  again  a  winner  of  the 
first  raize  with  the  Duchess  of  Albany  (gr. 
Mr.  j.  Kelly),  Clarement.  Esher,  2nd,  and  the 
Marquis,  of  Ripon  3rd.  Other  classes  in  which 
Mr.  Bond  was  pre-eminent  were  those  for  three 
white  Japanese  blooms,  three  of  any  other  col- 
our but  white  and  vellow,  and  for  six  vases 
of  single  varieties.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  had 
the  best  three  yellow  Japanese  blooms,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  the  best  basket  of  Chrysan- 
themums. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  ar- 
ranged by  F.  G.  Wig'ley,  Esq.,  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Francisl,  Gloucester  Road,  Kingston  Hill, 
who  won  the  silver  cup  given  by  Mr.  J.  Salter 
Cox.  The  second  award  in  this  class  was  won 
bv  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  while  Mrs.  Ztmmern 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Corps).  Oak  Hill  Drive.  Sur- 
biton,  gained  third  place.  The  Marquis  of  Ri- 
pon led  for  six  plants  of  the  variety  Caprice  du 
Printemps,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Bond  showed  the 
best  three  bush  specimens  of  Chrysanthemums, 
as  well  as  the  best  six  winter-flowering  Bego- 
nias, but  he  was  beaten  for  six  Primulais  bv  G. 
C.  Hodgson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bel- 
field).   Pine    Hurst,    Surbiton. 

Tlie  Duchess  of  Albany  exhibited  the  best 
four  dishes  of  Apples,  and  also  the  best  four 
dishes  of  Pears,  and  J.  H.  Dunn.  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Ban-ell),  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston  Hill, 
won  first  prize  for  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes. 

Local  amateurs,  cottagers  and  allotment  hol- 
'ders  all  "contributed  capital  exhibits  of  flowers 
and    vegetables. 


SHEFFIELD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  revival  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Annual  Show,  (.n  November  12  and  13, 
brings  back  many  memories.  The  fine  hall  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  was  brightened  by  a  beautiful 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  garden 
produce,  which  recalled  its  November  glories  of 
pre-war  days.  It  is  six  years  since  the  last  large 
Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  in  the  Cutlers' 
city ;  in  1915  there  was  a  small  show  and  in 
1916  the  society  managed  the  exhibition  of  garden 
produce  which  the  Allotment  Committee  of  the 
City  Council  promoted.  Then  it  abandoned 
flowers  and  devoted  its  energies  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  food  production.  It  has  now  returned  to 
its  normal  activities,  though  not  yet  on  its 
normal  scale. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  original  Committee 
of  1885  survives  in  the  person  of  Councillor  J.  G. 
Newsham,  who  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony 
performed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield 
(Alderman  W.  F.  Wardley),  aiid  at  which  there 
was  a  large  attendance. 

The  show  attracted  about  500  entries,  which  is 
not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  pre-war 
number,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  up 
to  as  high  a  standard  as  ever.  The  open  classes 
did  not  contain  many  entries  from  outside  the 
city,  but  the  display  provided  by  the  local 
growers  was  an  admirable  one  and  better  than 
the  average.  Single  Chrysanthemums  were, 
especially  good.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also 
admirable.  The  district  and  amateur  sections 
also  call  for  favourable  comment,  and  the  latter 
included  for  the  first  time  a  class  for  ladies  only. 

Messrs.  Keith  Luxford,  H.  Woolman. 
Seagrave  and  Co.,  Brook  Bray,  Ltd.,  Birch 
and  Co..  J.  Irvine,  and  J.  R.  Tooley.  put  up 
splendid  exhibits  of  their  specialities,  which  were 
greatly  admired  by  the  7,000  visitors  who 
patronised  the  show. 


FINCHLEY       CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  ever  organised  by 
the  Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held 
recently  in  St.  Paul's  Hall,  Church  End.  There 
were  130  entries  and  several  silver  cups  were 
offered  for  competition.  The  majority  of  the 
blooms  exhibited  were  of  fine  size  and  colour ; 
while  there  was  also  a  capital  display  in  the 
decorative  classes  and  in  the  section  tor  fruits. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  bv  Edwin  Fox.  Esq., 
and  the  ceremony  was  presided  over  by  J.  J. 
Ward,  Esq.,  the  enthusiastic  president"  of  the 
Finchley  Society. 

In  the  section  for,  Japanese  varieties,  the  best 
four  vases  were  shown  by  R.  W.  Jay.  Esq.  (gr., 
Mr.  C.  Carey),  Old  Southgate ;  2nd.  Mr.  W. 
Carpenter  (a  Finchley  amateur) :  3rd,  Miss 
Wyburn,  (gr.  Mr.  A.  '.Tones).  Hartley  Manor, 
Barnet.  In  the  single  vase  classes.  Miss 
Wyburn.  R.  W.  Jay,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  B. 
Carpentek  were  the  most  successful  competitors. 
R.  W.  Jay,  Esq.,  won  first  prize  for  two  vases  of 
siiglc  Chrysanthemums,  disbudded,  and  also  for 
a  vase  of  twelve  sprays  of  a  single  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Miss  Wyburn  was  successful  in  a  class  for 
two  vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums:  2nd. 
J.  J.  Ward.  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.'  Salter),  Rocklands, 
Finchley.  Miss  Wyburn  was  also  successful  in 
the  class  for  one  vase  of  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  for  one  vase  of  Anemone  varieties, 
with  .1.  .1.  Ward,  Esq.,  second  in  each  case. 

In  the  decorative  section.  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Burke  won  first  prize  for  a  table  decorated  with 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  similar  honour  for  a 
bowl  of  Chrysanthemums.  Miss  Wyburn  was 
the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  both  black  and 
white  Grapes.  Mr.  J.  Childs  won  the  principal 
awards  for  dessert  and  culinary  Apples.  Local 
amateiii-s'  and  cottagers'  classes  produced  a 
capital  competition  and  the  exhibits  gave 
evidence  of  first-rate  cultivation. 


in  a  very  able  and  practical  manner  by  Mr  W. 
Chislett,  The  Gardens.  Bill  Hill,  Wokingham. 
With  regard  to  early  summer  pruning,  he  advo- 
cated pinching  instead  of  cutting  with  the  knife. 
He  was  greatly  in  favour  of  and  strongly 
advised  the  "  extension  principle  "  of  Apple 
growing.  This  led  to  a  very  animated  and 
interesting  discussion,  sustained  by  the  lecturer 
and  Messrs.  Townsend,  Fulker,  Alexander, 
Butcher,  Carter,  Cook,  H.  G.  Cox,  Howlett, 
Reeves,  Church,  Scragg,  E.  Cox,  Lloyd,  Loader, 
Moulton.  F.   Cox,  Smith,  and  Martin. 

In  the  competition  for  five  fruits  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple  the  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows: — 1st,  Mr.  F.  Goodgep.,  Calcot ;  2nd, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Loader.  The  Gardens.  Eiiegh  Park; 
3rd.   Mr.    F.  Townsend.   The   Gardens,  Hillside. 

Among  non-competitive  exhibits  Mr.  H.  G. 
Cox,  80,  Hamilton  Road,  was  awarded  <ai  first- 
class  certificate  for  fine  blooms  of  R.  C.  Pullen 
and  Francis  Jolliffe  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr. 
G.  Tovey.  The  Gardens,  Leighton  Park,  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  six  vases  of  the  new  decora- 
tive Chrysanthemum,  Edith  Cavell.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Howlett,  Earley,  exhibited  six  dishes  of  Apples. 


READING     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS. 

At.  the  recent  meeting  held  in  the  Club  Rimhii. 
Abbey  Hall.  Mr.  F.  Townsend.  presided  over  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  "  A  Chat  on  Apples — Summer 
Pruning — Merits  of  Various  Varieties,  and  the 
Failure  of  Crops  in  1920."     This  was  introduced 


BRITISH  CARNATION. 

Wednesday,  December  1. — The  officers  and 
Committee  of  this  society  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  their  winter  exhibition,  held 
on  a  cool,  bright  day  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall.  The  flowers  were  wonderfully  fine,  and 
the  competition  w-as  keener  than  usual, 
especially  in  the  amateurs'  sections. 

New  Varieties. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

White  Pearl. — Pure  white,  large,  fragrant;  85 
points  out  of  a  possible  100.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Jeannie. — Deep  blush-pink,  fair  size,  broad 
petalled;  76  points.  Shown  by  Mr.  N.  W. 
Vanderweyden.   March. 

Cupid. — Salmon-pink,  a  trifle  dull  as  the 
flowers  become  fully  open  ;  76  points.  Shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Engelmann. 

Saffron. — Clear  yellow,  with  occasional  edging 
i if  white  on  the  broad  petals;  76  points.  Shown 
by   Mr.  C.   Engelmann. 

Lady  Inverforth. — A  big  salmori-cerise 
variety,  full  and  broad  petalled:  77  points. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Laddie. — A  superb,  large  American-raised 
salmon-pink  variety  of  excellent  form  ;  81  points. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Wivelsfidd  Apricot. — A  distinct  variety  of 
a  pleasing  shade  of  apricot,  with  a  little  helio- 
trope flaking;  flowers  of  fair  size  and  good 
substance.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers.   Wivelsfield,   Hayw-ards   Heath. 

Open    Competitive   Classes. 

The  Silver-Gilt  Challenge  Cup.  presented  by 
Mr  George  Monro  as  first  prize  fur  a  dozen 
vases  of  Carnations,  distinct  varieties,  twenty 
five  blooms  of  each,  was  won  by  Mr.  O. 
Engelmann.  with  lovelv  blooms  of  Laddie. 
Carola,  Dolly,  Ethel  Fisher.  Sunstar.  Whit.- 
Wonder.  Merry  Xmas.  Saffron.  Circe.  Cupid. 
Bona  and  Wliite  Enchantress — a  very  fine 
exhibit :  2nd,  Newport  Carnation  Nurseries. 
Newport,  Essex;  3rd.  Messrs.  Menpes  Fruit 
Farm,   Parley,    Reading. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann  won  the  Brunton  Cup  for 
three  vases  of  British  novelties,  with  the  pink 
Cupid,  salmon  Bona,  and  scarlet  Thor.  The 
same  exhibitor  was  also  first-prize  winner  in 
tlie  class  for  three  vases  of  American  novelties, 
with  Crystal  While.  tlie  light,  salmon  pink 
Laddie,   and    tlie   rosy    pink    Ruth    Baur. 

In  the  class  for  a  vase  of  noi  Fewer  than  100 
blooms  of  one  variety.  Mi-.  Engei  MANN  led  «  itli 
his  new  Taiv.an,  a  splendid  scarlet  variety  J  2nd, 
Mrs.  G  West.  Da.toh.ett,  with  Nora  West:  3rd. 
Mr.  Thomas  Page,  Hampton,  with  the  pink 
Tom  Page.  Mr.  Engelmann  also  secured  a 
honorary  2ml  prize  in  this  class,  for  a  grand 
vase  of  l.adv  Northcliffe,  The  besf  vase  of  a 
a  British  raised  varietv  was  Dora,  shown  bv  Mr. 
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Engelmann  ;  who  was  also  2nd  prize  winner 
with  Blush,  a  charming  variety;  3rd.  Messrs.  S. 
Low  and  Co.,  with  White  Pearl.  For  twenty- 
five  blooms  of  a  white  Carnation  ;  Mr.  Engel- 
manx  was  placed  1st  with  Crystal  White,  in 
tine  form;  2nd,  Newport  Carnation  Nurseries, 
with  White  Wonder.  For  a  rose-pink  -variety, 
Mr.  Engelmann  again  led.  with  Delire ;  2nd, 
Newport  Carnation  Nurseries.  The  best 
salmon-pink  variety,  25  blooms,  was  Laddie, 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  Engelmanx  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
West;  3rd,  Newpoht  Carnation  Nurseries. 
For  a  crimson  variety,  similar  conditions,  E. 
Wormald,  Esq..  led  with  Carols;  2nd,  Mr. 
Enolemann;  3rd,  Mr.A.G. Pointing,  Bulpharn, 
Sussex.  In  the  class  for  a  scarlet  variety,  Mr 
Engelmann  led  with  Thor  ;  2nd,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  R. 
Baker  (gr.  Mr.  Usher),  Eanstom  Blandford; 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  J.  Pointing. 

Mrs.  A.  Ljppman  Stmons  was.  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  a  tasket  of  Carnations,  consisting 
of  Carola.,  associated  with  .Asparagus,  Ivy  and 
Berberis  foliage;  2nd,  Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton 
and  Son  .  Hanover  Square,  with  a  bold  a.ud 
handsome  arrangement  of  Mrs.  Walter  Hemus. 
Messrs.  Felton  secured  1st  prize  for  a  bouquet 
of  Carnations 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

First  prize  for  a  group  of  Carnations  in  pots, 
was  won  by  C.  A.  Cain.  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T  Pate- 
man),  The  Node,  Welwyn,  with  plants  carry- 
ing numerous  blooms;  2nd,  .Mrs.  A.  Lippm an 
Symons,  Marden,  Kent. 

In  other  classes  for  plants  in  pots  Mrs.  E. 
Palmer,  Sherfield-on-Lodden.  and  E.  Wormald 
Esq  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Lay),  Potters  Bar,  were  the 
leading  prize-winners. 

Sir  Randolf  Baker  led  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  cut  Carnations,  with  a  handsome 
group  in  which  Saffron,  Circe  and  White  Won- 
der were  conspicuous;  2nd  Mrs.  W.  Raphael; 
3rd  Mrs.  E.  Palmer. 

Competition  was  quite  good  in  the  amateurs' 
classes  where  three  flowers  of  a  variety  were  re- 
quired. Sir  R.  Baker  led  for  a  white' sort  with 
White  Wonder;  Mrs.  A.  Lippman  Symons.  for 
a  salmon-pink  variety  with  Salmon  Enchantress; 
Sir  R.  Baker  for  a  pink  variety  with  magnifi- 
cent blooms  of  Pink  Sensation;  Mrs.  Lippman 
Symons  for  a  crimson,  with  Carola;  Msr.  W. 
Raphael  for  a  scarlet,  with  Brilliant:  Sir  R 
Baker  for  a  yellow,  with  Saffron;  and  for  a 
fancy  variety,  with  Benora. 

In  other  classes,  for  amateurs  only,  the  leading 
nrize  winners  were  Mr.  E.  W.  Bishop,  s£ 
Leonard  Road,  Windsor;  Mr.  J.  W.  Drake! 
Shaftesbury,  Mr.  W.  G.  Oakley.  Luton;  and 
Mr.  H.  Blake,  Alverstoke. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Many  of  the  groups  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  meet 
nig  of  the  previous  day  were  left  over  for  this 
occasion  and  they  added  very  materially  to  the 
extent,  beauty  and  interest 'of  the  exhibition. 
As  these  were  described  in  our  R.H.S.  report 
(see  p.  280)  we  have  now  only  to  give  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors.  Awards  were  made  only 
in  favour  of  exhibits  of  Carnations. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  Carna- 
tions. (Large  Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Haywards  Heath,  Carnations.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  Bros., 
Highgate.  Carnations.  (Silver  Medal.)  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co..  Enfield,  Carnations  and 
Orchids.     (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sweet  and  Son.  Whetstone,  Heaths 
and  Cinerarias:  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Mers- 
tham,  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  Keith  Lux- 
ford  and  Co.,  Sheering.  Harlow,  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Ex- 
mouth  ,    Chrysanthemums. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


By  the  terms  of  an  order  recently  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  15th  ult.,  no  Potatos  may  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  from  any  country  except 
under  licence  to  be  obtained  by  the  consignee  in 
Ireland.     Every  consignment  of  Potatos  imported 


must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the 
sender  in  a  prescribed  form.  Forms  of  applica- 
tion for  licences  and  forms  of  declaration  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  at 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt, 
of  Erfurt,  among  other  novelties,  describes  a  new 
race  of  hybrid  Pentstemons  (P.  hybridus 
Graciella).  of  varied  flower,  colour  and  graceful 
habit.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  new 
race  is  its  late  flowering,  which  only  ceases  with 
the  autumnal  frosts.  Plants  raised  from  seed  in 
gentle  heat  in  February  or  March  flower  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  and  others  wintered 
in  the  open  begin  to  blossom  in  June  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  whole  season 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Obituary. 

Thomas  Bannerman.— It  is  with  deep  regret 
we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ban  ler- 
mam,  who  for  ever  sixty  years  was  gardener 
to  Lord  Eagot,  Blithfield  Hall.  Rugeley,  Staf- 
fordshire. Mr.  Bannerman  was  a  clever  culti- 
vator of  Grapes,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 
he  was  a  successful  exhibitor  of  these  fruits 
throughout  the  Midlands.  He  served  his  ap 
prenticeship  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  and  after- 
wards worked  at  Trentham  Hall  under  the  late 
Mr.    Fleming.     He    was    only    21    years    of  age 
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when  he  went  to  Blithfield.  Mr.  Bannerman 
was  a  first  rate  all-round  gardener,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  he  had  accomplished  at 
Blithfield  appeared  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
July  14.  1877.  accompanied  by  the  portrait  now 
reproduced.  It  is  of  interest  to  record  that 
the  previous  gardener  at  Blithfield  occupied  the 
position  for  over  50  years,  and  the  fact  that 
them  have  been  but  two  head  gardeners  at 
Blithfield  during  a  period  of  110  years  would 
appear  to  establish   a   record. 

George  Brooks.— The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
19th  ult.,  of  George  Brooks,  aged  86,  who  was 
employed  on  the  Cliveden  estate  for  seventy- 
four  years  under  four  owners,  the  last  being 
Viscount  Astor.  He  occupied  the  same  cottage 
for  sixty-three  years,  and  worked  up  to  a  day  or 
so  before  he  died.  Viscountess  Astor  sent  a 
wreath  inscribed,  "  With  greatest  respect  for 
our  faithful  employee." 

John  Gray.— We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Gray, 
who  was  gardener  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
McConnel,  at  Wellbank,  Prestwick,  Manchester, 
for  35  vears,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  on 
the  20th  ult. 


Gardeners  and  Unemployment  Act  :  A.  S.  and 
H'.  J.  W.  We  understand  that  workers  en- 
gaged in  horticulture  and  farming,  as  well  as- 
other  branches  of  husbandry,  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Unemployment  Act, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  8th  ult.  You  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Act  from  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,   Kingsway,   W.C.2. 

Grubs  Attacking  Cyclamens.  T .  S.  The 
grub  attacking  your  Cyclamen  coims  is'  the 
larvae  of  beetle-like  weevil ;  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  the  adult  from  the  larva.  Pre- 
sumably the  attacked  plants  are  grown  in 
pots.  If  so,  they  should  be  repotted,  if  cul- 
turally possible,  and  the  grubs  picked  out.  A 
watch  should  be  kept  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  for  weevils  on  the  foliage  of  plants  in- 
side the  house.  Their  host  plants  should 
then  be  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate  to  pre- 
vent   egg    laying    for    the    following    season. 

Horticultural  Bookseller  :  G.  E.  W.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  build  up  a  satisfactory  business- 
solely  by  the  sale  of  horticultural  books. 
Anyone  starting  such  a  business  would  need 
a  large  amount  of  capital  and  a  vast  amount, 
of  experience  of  horticultural  and  botanical 
books. 

Names  of  Plants  :  II-'. .  C-  Salvia  Horminum. 
Country  Collage.  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. 
This  shrub  may  be  raised  easily  fromn 
seeds  sown  in  the  spring,  or  by 
means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  out 
of  doors  during  the  autumn.  Layers  also  root 
readily,  and  offer  an  easy  means  of  propa- 
gation if  only  a  few  plants  are  required. — 
/.  R.  Lactuca  sp. ;  the  species  cannot  be  de- 
termined in  the  absence  of  flowers.  It  is 
probably    an    introduced    weed. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  T.  M.  Orange  Pippin. — 
E.  M.  S.  1,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans;  2,  Cal- 
ville  St.  Sauveur.— W.  H.  S.  Pine  Apple 
Russet.— (J.  7?.  1,  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  2, 
Fair  Maid  of  Taunton ;  3,  Sam  Young ;  4, 
Nancy  Jackson ;  5,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch ; 
6,  Lady's  Finger  of  Lancaster;  7,  Bess  Pool; 
8,  Duke  of  Devonshire;  9,  Beurre  de  Jonghe 
— C.    G.     Scarlet  Golden   Pippin. 

Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus  :  R.  D.  T.  If 
reference  is  made  to  the  typical  plant  rather 
than  to  its  many  varieties  it  is  probable  that 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  moisture  are  the- 
chief  causes  of  non-success.  If  this  deduction 
is  correct  no  application  of  "  food  " — by  which 
we  assume  you  mean  organic  manures  or 
other  stimulants — is  likely  to  prove  of  benefit. 
In  nature  the  plant  revels  in  cool  moist  soils, 
and  in  gardens  is  rarely  happy  for  long  if 
these  conditions  are  absent.  If  your  soil  con- 
ditions approximate  to  these  then  overcrowd- 
ing is  responsible  for  the  non-flowering  of  the 
plants.  If  this  be  so  a  further  decline  is  inevi- 
•table.  The  remedy  in  such  case  lies  in  lift- 
ing, separating  and  replanting  fhe  bulbs 
singly.  This  coidd  best  be  done  at  the  time 
of  the  maturing  of  the  growth,  in  June  or 
early  July.  The  best  fertiliser  to  apply 
now  would  be  liquid  manure ;  drainings  from 
a  stable  or  cowshed.  Copious  applications  of 
this  twice  weekly  from  now  till  March  would 
assist  growth  materially. 

Scots  Fir  Attacked  by  Insects  :  T.  S.  The 
Scots  Fir  is  affected  with  the  Aphid  Chermes 
pini.  It  is  a  fairly  common  pest  of  Pines 
which  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  cultural  con- 
dition. They  also  attack  this  Pine  in  nur- 
series when  the  plants  are  unhealthy.  Spray- 
ing could  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  young 
plants,  but  all  that  can  be  done  with  old  trees 
is  to  see  that  the  cultural  conditions  are  satis- 
factory, e.g.  that  they  are  not  unduly  crowded' 
by  neighbours. 


Communications  Received.—  J.    B. — S.  A. — H.    T. — 

C.   W.    W— A.     B B.   T— I,    K.     B  —  0.    J,    W  — 

H.   T .— A.  S.— E     T    E  — J    C  —  C     H    P  — J    H.   W 
— W.  B.  A .— H.  D.— B.  S.  ' 
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Mr.   Spencer 
Pickering. 

on  the  5th  inst. 


Atehaoe  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  waek 
deduoed  from  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years    at   Greenwich,  40.3°. 

Actual    Temperature:  — 

Gardener*'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Wednesday.  December  8, 
10   a.m.:   Bar.    30.2,    temp.    40.2°.    Weather — Foggy. 


Horticulturists  will  learn 
with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Spencer  Picker- 
ing, F.R.S.,  which  occurred 
at  the  Granary,  Harpenden. 
Percival  Spencer  Umfreville  Pickering  was 
born  in  1858,  and  after  achieving  distinction 
as  an  investigator  in  chemical  and  physical 
science,  turned  his  attention  some  twenty 
years  ago  to  the  experimental  study  of  fruit 
trees.  This  change  of  occupation,  which 
proved  so  fortunate  to  the  advancement  of 
scientific  horticulture,  was  originally  dictated 
by  considerations  of  health.  Mr.  Pickering 
accordingly  settled  at  Harpenden,  and  be- 
came, as  he  phrased  it,  a  small  cultivator. 
Not  long  after  he  had  embarked  on  this  new 
career,  there  occurred  between  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  that  happy  association 
which  led  to  the  latter  establishing  the 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm  and  Experiment  Station. 
With  the  utmost  ardour  Spencer  Pickering 
threw  himself  into  the  work  of  planting  and 
investigating.  The  results  of  this  work  were 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  some  of  the 
mosit  important  were  often  criticised  ad- 
versely ;  for  example,  that  on  the  deleterious 
effects  of  grass  on  the  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
and  also  on  planting  fruit  trees  by  ramming. 
Time,  however,  has  shown  that  Spencer 
Tickering's  conclusions  from  his  experiments 
are  in  the  main  sound,  and  at  the  present 
time  few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  young 
fruit  trees  should  not  be  planted  in  grass- 
land, or  that  firm  planting  to  the  extent  even 


of  ramming  soil  about  the  roots,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  good  practice  in  fruit-growing. 
An  extension  of  his  work  on  the  effect  of 
grass  on  the  development  of  fruit  trees,  led 
Spencer  Pickering  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
roots  of  plants  generally  exercise  a  toxic  action 
on  other  roots  in  their  neighbourhood.  Inas- 
much, however, as  the  toxic  substance,  or  sub- 
stances, excreted  by  roots  are  readily  washed 
away,  their  deleterious  influence  generally 
escapes  observation.  In  conformity  with  this 
view,  Pickering  concluded  that  "the  insist- 
ence on  good  drainage  is  based,  albeit  uncon- 
sciously, not  only  on  the  need  for  regulat- 
ing the  supply  of  water  received  by  the  roots 
of  a  plant,  but  also  on  the  importance  of  rid- 
ding the  soil  quickly  of  the  toxic  substances 
which    all  roots    produce. 

Mr.  Pickering  also  used  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge as  a  chemist  for  effecting  improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides. He  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
determining  the  proper  strength  at  which 
Bordeaux  mixture  should    be   used,    and    the 
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preparation  made  by  him  at  Woburn  was 
certainly  among  the  best  on  the  market.  The 
present  writer  is  glad  to  remember  that  at 
his  suggestion  Spencer  Pickering  collected 
the  numerous  and  valuable  observations  re- 
corded in  the  Woburn  Reports,  and  published 
them  as  a  connected  story  under  tihe  title 
of  Science  and  Fiuit  Groiting. 

No  one  who  peruses  the  pages  of  that 
book  will  deny  to  Mr-  Spencer  Pickering  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiratioin,  not  only 
for  the  valuable  results  which  he  achieved, 
but  for  the  indomitable  manner  in  which  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  despite  ill- 
health,  he  pursued  his  inquiries,  striving  al- 
ways, and  often  with  conspicuous  success,  to 
link  science  and  practice  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 


Havoc  of  the  Gale The  disastrous  storms  of 

the  present  week  have  "been  responsible  for 
much  damage  to  trees  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  grounds  of  Crombie  water 
works,  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Dundee, 
no  fewer  than  five  thousand  trees  were  uprooted 
by  the  storm  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  damage 
estimated  at  £3,000  was  done  there. 

Legacy  to  a  Gardener.— Under  the  will  of  the 
late  ,1.  II.  Straker,  Esq.,  of  Howden  Dime, 
Corbridge-on-Tyne,  who  was  killed  in  I  lie  bunt- 
ing field,  Mr.  Jas.  Winder,  who  lias  been 
gardener  at  llowden  Dene  for  upwards  of  25 
years,  receives  two  years'  wages 


Our  Almanac. —  We  shall  publish  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  New  Year  a  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle" 
Almanac  for  the  year  1921.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical 
vnd  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
itill  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INFORMATION  of 
all  fixtures  for  the_coming  yean 

Garden  Pictures  at  the  "  Englishwoman  " 
Exhibition. — The  Exhibition  of  Women's  Work, 
held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  from 
the  10th  to  20th  of  last  month,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Englishwoman  magazine,  was 
full  of  interest  to  all  who  love  beautiful  things 
and  admire  dainty  handiwork.  To  gardeners, 
however,  the  exhibit  of  chief  interest  was  the 
little  group  of  paintings  by  Miss  ]VI.  Aumonier, 
showing  gardens  in  sun  and  shade,  and  accom- 
panied by  verses  of  her  own  composition.  Miss 
Aumonier  is  more  than  a  lover  of  gardens — she 
almost  worships  the  green  of  the  grass  and  the 
tremulous  glory  of  sunlit  leaves;  and  she  is 
able  at  least  in  some  measure  to  convey  an 
impression  of  her  intense  feeling  to  those  whose 
gardens  she  depicts.  We  noticed  many  familial- 
scenes,  among  others  a  delightful  little  corner 
of  an  orchard  at  Ascot,  with  masses  of  Tulips 
naturalised  under  the  trees — a  charming  idea, 
artistically    portrayed.  It    was    a    little    dis- 

appointing to  find  no  exhibit  from  any  women's 
horticultural  college  or  school :  all  the  handi- 
crafts represented  were  "indoor"  occupations 
such  as  weaving  and  dyeing,  and  metal  and 
leather  work.  Perhaps  another  year  "this 
deficiency  will  be  made  good. 

Further  Honour  for  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.— In 

our  issue,  of  February  21,  1920,  we  were  able  to 
announce  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had 
bestowed  upon  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  the  Crfess  of 
Officier  de  l'Ordre  de  la  Couronne,  in  recognition 
of  the  valuaible  services  he  taajd  rendered  to  Bel- 
gium in  connection  with  the  War  Horticultural 
Relief  Fund.  We  now  have  the  very  great 
pleasure  of  informing  our  readers  that  the  Cross 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  been 
awarded  to  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered  to  the  devastated  regions  of 
France.  The  following  letter  has  been  received 
by  Sir  Harry  V  eitch  from  the  French  Embassy : — 
November  3,  1920. 
French  Embassy, 

London. 

Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  conferred  upon 
you  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

The  French  Government  has  granted  you  this 
distinction  in  recognition  of  the  services  that  you 
have  rendered  to  the  devastated  regions  of 
France.  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  the 
Decoration  and  the  Brevet  of  Appointment. 

I  beg  you  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration. 

(Signed)    Paul   Cambon. 

International  Potato  Conference  in  1921.— In 
view  of  the  fact-  that,  with  the  exception  of 
cereals,  Potatos  now  form  the  most  important 
food  crop  grown  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  because,  wherever  the  Potato  is  grown,  diffi- 
culties both  with  regard  to  its  cultivation  and 
to  the  breeding  problems  connected  with  it  are 
constantly  arising,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  time 
has  come  when  an  International  Conference  can 
usefully  discuss  Potato  problems.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  has,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  hold  such  a  Conference  on  Novem 
her  16,  17  and  18.  1921.  The  Conference  will 
take  place  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  at  Vincent 
Square,  and  an  exhibition  of  Potatos  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Lam- 
bourne,  with  Sir  Daniel  Hall  as  vice  chairman, 
consisting  of  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Lobioit,.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Dallinger,  Mr.  C.'  G.  A.  Nix.  Air.  A.  II. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  with  Mr. 
H.  V.  Taylor  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes  as  join! 
honorary  secretaries.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November 
30,  when  it  was  suggested  thai  the  National 
I'otato  Society  should  lie  invited  to  hold  its 
annual    show    in   conjunction    with    the    oxhibi- 
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tion  in  connection  -with  the  Conference.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  chief  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Conference  should  be  (1)  The  industrial 
and  commercial  uses  of  the  Potato;  (2)  Potato 
diseases;  (3)  Seed  production  and  the  breeding 
of  new  varieties.  The  preparation  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Conference,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  to  be  read,  were  left  to  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Chittenden 
and  Cotton,  with  the  hononary  secretaries.  In- 
vitations to  foreign  delegates  ,'to  attend  the 
Conference  will  shortly  be  sent  out,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
already  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference and  to  make  an  exhibit  of  American 
varieties.  All  communications  should  'be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Joint  Secretaries,  c.o.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
London,    S.W.I. 

Royal  Society  Medals.— Of  the  recipients  ot 
medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  for  dis- 
tinction in  research,  no  fewer  than  three  have 
pursued  their  investigations  in  botanical  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Horace  Brain,  who  receives  the 
Copley  Medal,  has,  beside  his  distinguished 
work  in  fermentations,  advanced  our  knowledge 
of  the  processes  whereby  plants,  making  use  of 
the  radiant  energy  of  sunlight,  manufacture 
sugars  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  He 
has  also,  in  a  beautiful  series  of  investigations, 
estimated  the  efficiency  of  the  green  plant  as 
a  manufacturing  machine.  Dr.  William  Bate- 
«on,  who  receives  a.  Royal  Medal,  is  known  to 
all  horticulturists  for  his  researches  in  Gene- 
tics. As  director  of  the  John  Innes  Horticul- 
tural Institution  he  has  set  an  example  to  the 
world  of  the  methods  which  must  be  employed 
in  order  to  establish  plant  breeding  on  a 
scientific  basis.  Horticulturists  all  the  world 
over  will  desire  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
honour  which  he  has  received.  Professor 
Biffin,  who  is  the  Darwin  medallist,  has  put  into 
practice  with  conspicuously  successful  results 
the  Mendelian  methods  of  plant  breeding  which 
Bateson  has  done  so  much  to  illuminate,  and 
by  his  experiments  %vith  cereals,  and  Wheat 
in  particular,  has  given  to  the  farmer  new  races 
of   Wheat   of  proved  value. 

Exportation  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes 
to  Jersey — The  Jersey  authorities  have  made 
certain  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes  into  that 
island,  and  nurserymen  should  remember  that 
such  bushes  and  any  cuttings  of  the  same  im- 
ported into  Jersey  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sworn  declaration  by  the  consignor  to  the  effect 
that  American  Gooseberry  mildew  is  not  present 
on  the  premises  (which  must  be  stated)  where 
the  bushes  or  cuttings  were  grown ;  and  also  by 
a  certificate,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  respect  of  bushes 
grown  in  England  or  Wales,  that  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  has  not  been  reported  as 
existing  on  the  premises  where  the  bushes  were 
cultivated  during  the  previous  growing  season. 
Persons  wishing  to  export  Gooseberry  or 
Currant  bushes  from1  England  or  Wales  to 
Jersey,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the 
declaration  referred  to  above,  should  apply  to 
the  Ministry  for  the  issue  of  the  necessary 
certificate  for  which  a  small  fee  will  be 
chargeable. 

Potato  Crops  in  1920.— During  the  present 
year  Potatos  were  planted  late,  as  a  rule,  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  weather  of  April,  and  the 
crop  did  not  develop  well  on  heavy  land  during 
the  cold,  sunless  summer.  The  tubers  are,  there- 
fore, small  in  many  districts  and  yields  were 
reduced  appreciably  by  disease  in  the  south- 
west. According  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
the  yield  per  acre  over  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  is  estimated  at  5.8  tons,  which  is  two- 
fifths  of  a  ton  below  the  average  of  the  10  years 
1910-19,  and  practically  the  same  as  last  year 
Generally  speaking  crops  were  somewhat  above 
the  average  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
but  considerably  below  in  the  west;  the  yield 
in  the  south-western  counties  being  estimated  at 
only  3.8  tons  per  acre,  whilst  in  Lancashire 
only  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop  was  obtained. 
Owing  to  the  large  area,  however,  the  total 
production,  3,137.000  tons,  is  400.000  tons  greater 
than  in  1919,   and  apart   from   1917  and  1918,   is 


the  largest  recorded  since  these  returns  were 
first  collected  in  1885. 

Potatos  in  Part  Payment  of  Minimum  Wages. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board,  a  report  was  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  "Allowances."  dealing,  inter  alia,  with  the 
revision  of  the  values  which  had  been  deter- 
mined in  1918  as  those  at  which  the  provision 
of  Potatos  as  a  "benefit  or  advantage"  might 
be  received  for  the  purpose  of  part  payment  of 
minimum  wages  in  lieu  of  payment  in  cash. 
Recommendations  had  been  received  from  the 
District  Wages  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  after  consideration  of  these  the 
"  Allowances  "  Committee  lecommended  that  in 
future  no  distinction  should  be  made  between 
Potatos  of  different  varieties,  and  that  a  scale 
of  values  should  be  adopted,  varying  in  different 
areas  from  £6  to  £10  per  ton,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  the  District  Committees.  The 
Board    adopted    the    Committee's    report. 

Gift  of   a  Public  Park   to    Reigate.— At  the 

recent  meeting  of  the  Reigate  Corporation  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randal-Vogan,  who 
are  prominent  residents  in  Reigate,  had  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  Reigate 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the 
town  as  an  open  space.  The  park  consists  of 
about  150  acres  in  a  more  or  less  wild  condition, 
through  which  there  have  been  public  rights  of 
way  for  a,  long  period.  When  the  park  becomes 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  the  public  will 
have  free  access  to  every  part  of  it,  but  no 
alteration  "f  any  kind  is  anticipated  as  it  is 
agreed  the  park  should  be  left  in  its  beautiful 
natural  condition.  Reigate  Park  is  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  Reigate  Priory,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  the  home  of  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set. The  part  which  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  "  Randal- 
Vogan  are  presenting  to  the  town  will  cost  them 
about  £15.000;  it  is  thickly  wooded  and  includes 
a  ridge  about  400  feet  high,  which  commands 
magnificent  views  of  charming  Surrey  scenery. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane. — In  our  issue  of 
December  22,  1917,  we  published  an  account, 
with  an  illustration  of  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane as  it  is  at  present  laid  out  and  enclosed. 
The  authenticity  of  the  site  is  in  a  measure  con- 
firmed by  recent  excavations,  which  have  re- 
vealed the  remains  of  ancient  churches,  thus- 
showing  that  the  site  has  for  long  been  regarded 
as  a  place  of  veneration.  The  garden  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  who  in  the  course  of 
digging  the  foundations  for  a  new  chapel  came 
across  the  remains,  first,  of  a  medieval  church, 
and,  later,  of  a  fourth-century  church,  of  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  out  the  whole  of 
the  original  design,  while  added  interest  lias 
been  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  some  of  Uie 
original   mosaic  pavements. 

Expenditure  on  Cut  Flowers  in  America It 

has  been  estimated  that  45,000.000  dollars  are 
spent  on  cut  flowers  every  year  in  the  United 
States  of  America*  American  florists  are  dis- 
satisfied, however,  because  they  find  50.000.000 
dollars  are  spent  on  chewing  gum  during  a 
similar  period. 

Agriculture  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act. — Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  workers 
in  agriculture  within  the  scope  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  of  1920,  and  a  motion  to 
trive  effect  to  these  efforts  was  moved  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board  by  Mr.  Dallas.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  Board  decided  to  set  up  a  committee 
to  inquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Act  might  be  made  applicable  and 
beneficial  to  agricultural  workers. 

Germination  of  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii.— 
Under  date  of  December  4.  Lord  Lambourne 
writes  from  Bishop's  Hall,  Romford  : — "  Follow- 
ing your  remarks  about  the  seed  of  Lonicera 
Hildebrandtii  a  few  weeks  ago  (see  p.  220, 
Hard.  Chi'on.,  October  30),  on  November  9  I 
found  one  seed  on  an  old  plant  that  flowered 
a  good  deal  this  yoar,  and  has  been  grown 
in  a  cold  house  for  about  eight  or  ten  years. 
It  was  sown  green  and  .-oft  on  November  9,  in 
loam,  leaf -soil  and  sand,  onlv  just  covered  with 
soil  that  was'  previously  clamped.  The  seed 
was   sown    in   a    small    plot    plunged   in    leaf-soil 


in  a  bigger  pot,  and  then  placed  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  first  sign  of  germination  was 
noticed  on  November  22;  the  seedling  was 
nicely  up  by  November  23;  the  seed  leaf  is  now 
released,  and  the  seedling  about  an  inch  high. 
If  it  is  of  any  interest  I  shall  be  glad  to 
let  you  know  how  it  gets  on."  We  hope  Lord 
Lambourne  will  let  us  know  how  his  seedling 
progresses. 

Appointments  for  the  Ensuing  Week .Monday, 

December  13 :  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,' 
Floral  Committee  Meeting  at  Essex  Hall,  Strand, 
at.  3  p.m. ;  Executive  Committee  Meeting  at  the 
offices  of  the  British  Florists  Federation,  35, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  6  p.m. ; 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society's  Committee  meeting.  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 14 :  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  committe* 
meetings. 

"  Gardeners'    Chronicle  "    Seventy-five    Years 

Ago — Benthamia  f  rag  ff  era.— lb  is  stated,  in 
the  last  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  respecting  this  shrub,  "  that 
though  it  will  grow  out  of  doors,  yet  it 
required  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse  to  grow  it  to 
anything  like  perfection."  I  feel  anxious  that 
this  should  not  be  stated  without  qualification. 
It  grows  and  flowers  and  fruits  abundantly  at 
many  places  in  this  country ;  and  this  year  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  severe 
weather  of  last  March,  when,  on  one  or  two 
nights,  the  thermometer  stood  at  15°  at  this 
place,  and  at  16°  at  Sir  Charles  Lemon's.  It  is 
true  that  we  escaped  the  severe  trial  of  February, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  below  zero  at  Chis- 
wick;  for,  on  the  severest  of  those  nights,  it 
did  not  fall  here  below  29°.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  the  Benthamia  grows  in  the  open  air,  at 
Belsay  Castle,  in  Northumberland.  My 
impression  is  that  if  it  is  sheltered  from  wind 
and  has  a  favourable  situation,  it  will  flourish  in 
many  counties  of  England;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  draught  of  a  cold  valley,  I  know,  by  ex- 
perience, it  will  not  flourish  in  the  western  part 
of  Devonshire.  The  parent  plant  here,  which 
has  grown  from  seed  sent  from  Nepaul,  is  now 
21  or  22  feet  in  height ,  and  20  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  18  inches 
at  6  feet.  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Heligan. — Gard. 
Chron.,   December  13,    1845. 

Publications  Received — The  Garden  Doctor. 
By  F.  J.  Chittenden,  V.M.H.  Londoa: 
Country  Life  Library,  Tavistock  Street, 
W.C.  Price,  7s.  6d.  net.  A  Textbook  of  Plant 
Biology.  By  W.  Neilson  Jones  and  M.  C.  Ray- 
ner:  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  36,  Essex  Street, 
W.C.  Price  7s.  Cultivation  with  Movable 
Frames.  By  Herbert  Cowley :  Country  Life, 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 2.  Price  9U.  net 
The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  W. 
Wells:  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
W.C.2.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  A  Handbook  of 
Hardy  Fruits.  By  E.  A.  Bunyard  :  John  Murray, 
London.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  The  Perpetual  Flower- 
ing Carnation.  By  Montagu  C.  Allwood, 
F.R.H.S.  :  The  Cable  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Hatton  House,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C.  New  edition  3s.,  post  free.  Grain, 
Sorghums :  How  to  grow  them.  By  Benton  E. 
Rotkgeh :  Farmers'  Bulletin  1,137,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Varietal 
Experiments  with  Spring  Wheat  on  the 
Northern  Great  Plains.  By  J.  Allen  Clark, 
John  H.  Martin  and  Ralph  W.  Smith :  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No. 
878,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Diseases  of  Apples  in  Storage.  By  Charles 
Brooks,  J.  S.  Cooley  and  D.  F.  Fisher :  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1,160,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  ■  The  Production  and 
Utilisation  of  Corn  Oil  in  the  United  States. 
By  A.  F.  Sievers.  Bulletin  No.  904,  Washington. 
Growing  Corn  in  the  South-Eastem  Slates.  By 
C.  H.  Kyle  :  Farmers'  Bulletin  1,149,  Washing'- 
ton.  International  Review  of  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Agriculture.  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases, 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture :  Rome 
Printing  Office  of  the  Institute.  The  Vegetable 
Garden.  By  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux.  Third 
(enlarged)  edition.  John  Murrav,  50a,  Abemarle 
Street,  W.l.     Price  25s.  net. 
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NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


London  Trees. 
This  book  *  by  Mr.  Angus  D.  Webster, 
late  Superintendent  of  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, is  descriptive  of  the  trees  that  give  the 
best  results  under  tho  atmospheric  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  metropolis.  The  author  has 
found  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  districts 
should  be  included  and  which  left  out,  but  gener- 
ally the  trees  mentioned  are  to  be  found  within 
u  radius  of  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  Even 
ihen  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  various  points 
within  that  radius  are  so  widely  different  that  it 
(s  not  safe  to  believe  that  all  the  trees  mentioned 
may  be  planted  indiscriminately.  The  author  has 
borne  this  in  mind,  and  has  mentioned  specifi- 
cally the  lev  trees  that  exist  in  especially  unkind 
areas,  such  as  that  surrounding  the  Royal  Mint, 
where  the  fumes  given  off  from  the  refineries  are 
peculiarly    deadly   to  vegetation. 

The  London  Plane  is,  of  course,  conspicuous, 
but  Mr.  Webster  does  well  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  trees  that  thrive 
quite  as  well  in  London,  therefore  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Plane  should  be  planted  with 
cuch  wearying  frequency.  Ailanthus  glandulosa 
and  Catalpa  bignonioides  are  two  trees  specially 
referred  to  as  being  thoroughly  well  adapted  for 
indifferent  atmospheric  conditions,  whilst  the 
author  is  also  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
various  species  of  Pyrus.  Respecting  the  White 
Beam  section  of  Pyrus  it  has  been  found  that  the 
various  species  withstand  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  Glasgow  almost  better  than  any  other 
tree  except  perhaps  the  Ash.  The  Horse  Chest- 
nut is  not  a  good  tree  for  vary  smoky  districts, 
and  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Red-flowered  Aes- 
culus  carnea  for  such  plaices. 

Mr.  Webster  does  quite  right  in  decrying  the 
lack  of  thought  and  knowledge  so  often  displayed 
in  the  selection  and  planting  of  street  trees.  Not 
only  is  the  choice  of  species  often  unwise  but 
they  are  planted  too  close  together  and  in  streets 
that  are  already  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  hence 
the  necessity  for  hard  lopping  immediately  the 
trees  make  a  presentable  appearance. 

Mention  is  made  on  several  occasions  of  fine 
old  specimens  of  the  Mulberry  in  various  parts  of 
London,  and  to  these  may  be  added  one  growing 
in  a  small  garden  attached  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Girdlers,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bank,  and  another  in  the 
garden  of  Argyll  House,  in  Ring's  Road,  Chelsea. 
To  anyone  wishing  to  know  what  trees  may  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  various  parts  of  London,  this 
book  can  be  recommended,  whilst  it  will  also  be 
found  of  considerable  value  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  fine  specimens  of  uncommon  trees.  To 
the  author's  number  of  specimen  trees  of  Paul- 
ownia  imperials  may  be  added  another  grow- 
ing in  a  small  garden  opening  off  Goldhawk  Road, 
Shepherd's  Bush.  This  is  a  very  fine  specimen, 
approximately  40  feet  high,  with  a  well  grown 
trunk.  A  curious  mistake  occurs  on  page  31,  the 
Paper  Birch,  being  given  the  scientific  name  of 
Broussor.etia  papyrifera,  which  is  correctly  the 
botanical  j-ame  for  the  Paper  Mulberry.  In  the 
event  of  another  edition  appearing  that  should  be 
set  right. 

A  Rare  Work  on  Alpines. 
This  small  volume  t  is  probably  the  first  book 
devoted  to  Alpine  plants  published  in  this 
rountry,  and  the  author  informs  us  he  is  un- 
aware of  any  other.  There  is  no  copy  in  the 
Lindley  Library,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
Isaac  Bayley  Balfour  for  the  perusal  of  the 
copv  before  me. 

The  book  is  not  (mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  in  the  R.H.S.  report  of  his  lecture  on 
"Rock-Garden  Literature,"  nor  is  it  recorded 
by  Mr.  Harman  Payne  in  his  Florists1  Biblio- 
graphy. By  both  writers  the  earliest  English 
book  on  rock  plants  is  given  as  Wooster's  Alpine 
Plants,  which' was  not  published  till  30  years  later. 

*  London  Trees,  by  A.  D.  Webster,  pp.  1-218,  with 
32  f  till  J  page  pkitfrS:  London,  tho  Swarthmor-e  Press 
Ltd.,   price  15s.   net. 

-f-  Practical  Hints  on  the  Culture  and  General 
Management  of  Alpine  nr  Rack  Plants.  By  James 
Lothiain,,  Garden  or  to  W.  A.  Campbell.  Ksn.  of  Ormsary 
1845.     Published    by    \V.    H.    Lhsnrs,    Edinburgh. 


In  the  language  of  the  bookseller,  the  volume 
is  12niOj  and  consists  of  but  84  pages.  In 
addition  there  are  four  coloured  plates  of  plants, 
two  plates  of  rockwork  and  a  vignette  title 
page.  Included  in  the  84  pages  there  is  a 
dedication  page  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Ormsary, 
Argyllshire,  the  author's  esteemed  employer; 
a  lengthy  preface,  an  introduction  running  tt> 
six  pages,  and  an  appendix  of  17  pages  devoted 
to  a  catalogue   of  plants  suitable  for   rockwork. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  these  again  are  divided  into  chapters, 
dealing  with  situation,  construction,  arrange- 
ment, etc.  Dealing  with  construction,  the 
author  was  untroubled  about  the  relative  merits 
of  the  stone  to  be  used.  Being  situated  on  the 
sea  coast,  he  went  to  the  beach  and  found 
all  he  required,  selecting  those  "  worn  into 
different  shapes  by  the  waves,  and  some  con- 
taining cavities,"  and  he  adds  that  specimens 
of  rare  minerals  should  also  find  a  place  on  the 
rockery. 


HARDY  FLOWER  BORDER. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISY  "  MONS." 
The  improvement  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  most 
marked,  and  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  varieties.  The  trial  of  these  flowers 
at  Wisley  this  year  was  a  revelation  to  many, 
and  the  method  of  growing  the  plants  in  rows, 
with  each  plant  a  well  developed  specimen, 
amply  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  allowing 
ample  space  to  these  useful  autumn  flowers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916,  I  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 10th,  a  large  number  of  new  seedling  peren- 
nial Asters.  One  of  them.  King  of  the  Belgians, 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  on  that  occasion,  and 
since  then  the  following  members  of  the  group 
have  gained  similar  awards  during  subsequent 
years  for  their  different  exhibitors: — Brightest 
and  Best,  Antwerp,  Mons,  and  Robinson,  V.C. 
Another  of  the  same  batch,   which  apparently 


Fig.    132. — aster   mons  at   aldenham  gardens. 


A  pond  is  recommended  as  part  of  every 
rockery,  and  the  chapter  on  pond-making  con- 
tains sound  advice. 

Part  2  deals  with  the  plants,  and  one  learns 
that  pot  culture  was,  as  mow,  much  practised, 
and  elaborate  directions  are  given  as  to  how 
to  'build  a  pit  or  frame  for  the  protection  of 
the  plants.  In  this  chapter  we  read  that  the 
high  duty  on  glass  was  a  serious  matter  for 
garden  owners. 

Part  5  deals  with  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  treatment  of  Alpine  plants,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  damp  Argyllshire  climate  gave 
much  anxiety  to  the  author. 

One  turns  to  the  list  of  plants  recommendeu 
with  great  interest,  and  quite  an,  extensive 
catalogue  is  presented,  including  many  native 
genera  and  species.  Six  species  of  Androsace 
are  given,  twenty-one  Campanulas,  nineteen 
Primulas,  all  European,  and  thirty  Saxifrages. 
Numbers  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  not  now 
in  cultivation,  including  the  beautiful  Dra^o- 
cephalum  grandiflorum  and  the  desirable 
Triptilion  spinosa,  the  re-introduction  of  which 
should  not  be  difficult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Trifohum 
uniflorum  is  included,  this  little  plant  having 
recently   received   the  R.H.S.    Award    of    Merit. 

The  plants  depicted  in  the  coloured  plates 
include  Soldanella  Clusii,  Gentiana  nivalis, 
Dryas  ootopetala,  Azalea  procumhens,  Andro- 
meda tetragona,  and  the  still  rare  Andromeda 
hypnoides.      T.   Hay,    Regent's   Park. 


escaped  the  critical  eyes  of  the  R.H.S.  Floral 
Committee  until  it  appeared  in  the  Wisley  Trials 
this  year,  was  Aster  Bruges,  and  that  also,  dur- 
ing the  aforesaid  trials,  has  also  gained  the 
Award  of  Merit. 

From  the  date  of  its  introduction  in  1907,  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  variety  Mons,  and  at  the 
R.H.S.  trials  it  repeated  its  success.  I  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  Asters 
I  had  raised  up  to  then.  The  illustration  (Fig. 
132)  shows  a  row  of  10  plants  set  at  intervals 
of  about  4  feet,  and  the  plants  when  in  full 
flower  were  objects  of  remarkable  beauty.  The 
plants  only  ireach  a  height  of  about  3  ft.  6  in. 
to  4  ft.,  and  always  form  sharply,  rounded 
bushes,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  flowers 
are  deep  pink,  and  as  they  have  the  habit  of 
all  practically  opening  at  the  same  time,  the 
plants  look  like  pink  globes  and  the  whole  row, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  long  line  of  deep  pink  velvet.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  varieties  in  our 
collection,  which  numbers  over  150  varieties. 

The  variety  Mons  has  a  fine,  healthy  consti- 
tution, and  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
fairly  early  flowering,  whereby  one  gets  the 
benefit  of  its  full  floral  beauty  before  there  is 
much  risk  of  damage  by  severe  earlv  frost;  it 
has.  also,  a  long  period  of  flower.  Being  a 
sturdy  grower,  it  is  essentia!  that  the  growths 
in  their  younger  stage  should  be  thinned  to  not 
more  than  five  of  the  best.  The  plants  in  the 
illustration  comprised,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
only  three  shoots.     E.  Beckett,   V.M.il. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidney     Ljqo,     Gardener     to    the     Dowdct     Laot 
Nunbttrnholme.    Warter  Priory.  Yorkshire. 

Shrubby  Spiraeas.— Included  amongst  the  best 
flowering  shrubs  for  grouping  boldly  are  many 
species  and  varieties  of  Spiraea.  In  the  shrub- 
bery border,  by  woodland  walks,  or  at  the 
waterside,  they  should  be  grouped  in  quantity 
to  obtain  the  best  effect.  Single  specimens  of 
S.  cantoniensis,  a  sub-evergreen  species  of  some- 
what weeping  habit,  and  S.  Lindleyana,  with 
Fern-like  foliage,  are  pleasing  when  well  grown ; 
the  latter  is  also  decidedly  useful  for  massing 
at  the  waterside.  S.  ariaefolia  is  a  welf- 
known  shrub,  flowering  late  in  summer;  it 
thrives  equally  well  in  sun  or  partial  shade, 
and  is  in  no  wise  particular  as  to  soil. 
Amongst  species  and  varieties  used  extensively 
in  gardens  are  S.  Thunbergii,  2  feet,  white : 
and  S.  Anthony  Waterer,  2  feet,  carmine  red. 
Attention  may  also  be  called  to  dwarf,  trail- 
ing, and  prostrate  species,  such  as  S.  decum- 
bens  and  S.  mollifolia.  which  may  be  employed 
m  the  rock  garden  with  igood  effect. 

Planting  the  Crab.— A  large  plantation  of 
Pyrus  m  flower,  on  a  grassy  site,  is  charming 
and  worthy  of  repetition,  and  the  planting  of 
bulbous  plants  around  and  between  the  trees 
adds  greatly  to  the  scene.  In  a  spot  of  some- 
what formal  outline,  the  presence  of  broad, 
straight  grass  walks  radiating  from  the  centre 
are  pleasing,  and  the  sides  of  these  mav  be 
planted  with  standard  and  half-standard  Crabs 
to  form  avenues.  Moreover,  quite  narrow  bor- 
ders may  run  close  to,  and  in  line  with,  the 
walks,  and  these  may  be  specially  prepared 
for  Tulips  in  spring  and  Marigolds'in  summer 
and  autumn.  Apart  from  the  outskirts  and 
avenues,  formal  planting  should  be  abandoned, 
and  irregular  and  well-distanced  groups  of 
standard  and  pvramid  Crabs  in  selected  varie- 
ties arranged.  Single,  dwarf  specimens,  which 
may  be  kept  low  by  judicious  pruning,  assist 
in  securing  pretty  views  and  promote  harmony. 
The  genus  Pyrus  grows  freely  in  anv  good  soil, 
and  the  members  are  adaptable  t  ■-.  various 
positions  in  the  flower  garden.  P.  floribunda 
and  its  varieties  are  very  effective  in  any  style, 
whilst  a  cloud  of  pink  results  in  the  grouping 
of  P.  spectabilis  in  pyramid  form.  P.  Schie- 
deckeri  is  prone  to  canker,  but,  nevertheless 
is  worth  planting  for  its  delightful  rose-pink 
flowers.  The  brilliant  leafage  in  autumn  of 
P.  melanocarpa  sufficiently  commends  this 
bushy  plant,  and  the  Siberian  Crab  (P.  pruni- 
folia)  should  be  included  for  its  yellowish-red 
fruits.  The  Dartmouth  and  John  Downie 
Crabs  are  pleasing,  both  in  flower  and  fruit. 
and   the  latter  makes  excellent  preserve. 

Briars — If  it  is  desired  to  raise  seedling 
Briars  for  the  purpose  of  budding,  tile  hips  of 
the  Dog  Rose  may  yet  be  gathered  and  buried 
m  sand  in  the  open.  Three  months  hence  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruits  will  have  decayed. 
Collect  strong  plants  of  the  Dog  Rose  from' the 
hedgerow  in  readiness  for  budding  next  season. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    T^  Tatsm^,    Gardener   to    O.    A.    Cain,    Esq      J  P 
The    Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire! 

Raspberms.-Tho  plot  set  apart  for  these 
trurts,  and  prepared  as  previously  advised 
should  be  planted  forthwith.  The  distance  to 
plant  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivation. If  planted  in  clumps,  they  should 
be  4  feet  apart  in  rows  placed  5  feet 'asunder 
but  the  most  general  method  is  to  plant  in  a 
continuous  row  and  train  the  canes  to  wires. 
Where  this  system  is  adopted,  strong  poles 
should  be  fixed  at  either  end  of  the  row.  and, 
if  necessary,  a  few  intermediate  stakes  driven 
in   to  support  the  wire.     The  canes  should  be 


planted  2  to  3  feet  apart  an  the  rows,  but  much 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  variety.  Strong- 
growing  sorts,  such  as  Lloyd  George,  should  be 
planted  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  When  plant- 
ing is  finished,  apply  a  thick  mulch  of  well- 
decomposed  manure  or  leaf-mould. 

Vines  on  Walls. — The  pruning  of  hardy  vines 
should  be  done  forthwith.  It  is  far  better  to 
prune  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  practically  dor- 
mant than  to  defer  the  work  until  the  sap  com- 
mences to  rise  in  the  spring,  as  they  are  then 
more  likely  to  bleed.  The  spur  system  of 
pruning  is  best,  as  the  buds  break  more  regu- 
larly and  are  more  likely  to  produce  fruitful 
growths  than  under  any  other  system.  Some 
growers  remove  the  bud  nearest  to  the  old 
wood  and  allow  the  next  one  to  form  the 
fruiting  growth,  but  this  practice  tends  to  pro- 
duce ungainly  spurs.  The  usual  method  is  to 
shorten  the  lateral  growth  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
and  when  these  break  into  growth  the  follow- 
ing spring,  retain  the  best  and  most  suitably 
placed  shoot  for  fruiting,  removing  all  others. 
This  practice  mav  be  followed  for  several  years, 
until  the  spurs  become  too  long,  when  young 
growths  arising  from  the  base  of  the  vine 
mav  be  trained  in  to  replnce  the  older  rods.  If 
the  vines  are  infested  with  insects  they  should 
be  cleansed.  The  borders  mav  receive  a  dress- 
ing of  bone  meal,  and  if  the  vines  are  not  in  a 
healthy  condition,,  some  of  the  top  soil  should 
be  removed  and  a  richer  compost  substituted  to 
encourage  better  root  action.  Afterwards  top 
dress  the   roots  with  well    decayed   manure. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By    P.    J«rarHN.    rjqrrloner   to    T-e,.t  .Col.    =rF.NI>ER    &.4T, 
M.P.,    Ford   Manor,    Linefield.    Surrey. 

Earlv  Peaches.— In  a  recent  calendar,  I  urged 
the  importance  of  prunincr.  eleausine-  and  train- 
ins  earlv  Peach  trees  in  readiness  for  forcing. 
Tf  rine  Peaches  are  rennirWl  from  trained  trees 
in  May,  the  houses  should  now  be  dos=d  for 
forcing,  as  it  is  much  hotter  to  start  forcing 
earlv  at  a  low  tempeafnre,  with  plentv  of  air. 
than  to  force  hard  asrainst  time,  as  this  would 
srvoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruits.  Fxamine  the 
inside  borders  carefullv  down  to  the  drainage 
to  ascertain  if  the  soil  is  in  a  good  condition: 
if  the  compost  is  dry,  it  should  be  well  watered 
with  trr«id  water.  Where  space  exists  for 
placnjMi  fcr-meutin?  material,  it  will  be  found 
a  irreat  help  to  the  buds,  as  thev  develop  much 
better  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  supply  of 
mrrst,  warm  vapour,  than  thev  do  nnd°r  peri- 
odical svringings  with  tepid  water,  which  soon 
gets  cold  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Therefore, 
where  Oak  leaves  are  plentiful,  these  should  be 
mixed  with  a  little  well  prepared  (stable 
manure,  and  a  lavor  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness 
placed  in  the  house.  Whilst  aiding  the  hot 
wafer  pipes  in  supplying  warmth  and  softeninB 
their  drying  influence,  the  fermenting  material 
will  give  just  that  gentle  stimulus  to  the  roots 
that  will  help  them  to  develop  steadily.  For 
some  time  after  the  house  is  closed  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  use  fire-heat,  especially  if  the 
fermenting  material  is  turned  over  frequently, 
and  renovated  with  fresh  material,  as  becomes 
necessary.  However,  as  it  is  important  to 
admit  air  before  the  buds  break,  it  is  better  to 
use  the  hot-water  pipes  in  cold,  damp  weather, 
than  keep  the  house  closed  and  full  of  cold 
vapour.  The  buds  on  trees  that  are  started 
with  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  bre.ik 
stronger,  and  the  flowers  set  more  freely  than 
when  thev  do  not  receive  this  attention.  On 
fine,  bright  days,  more  air  may  be  admitted ; 
at  other  times  opening  the  top  ventilators  only 
may  suffice,  and,  when  the  buds  become 
prominent,  the  use  of  gentle  fire-heat  will  per- 
mit of  the  admission  of  more  air,  when  gentle 
syringing  may  be  done  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  sunniest  part  of  the  day.  A  tempera- 
ture of  40°  to  45°  is  sufficient  at  fhe  commence- 
ment, then,  as  the  buds  swell.  45°  may  be 
taken  as  the  minimum,  55°  the  maximum, 
rising  to  60°  with  sunheat,  in  the  middle  of  the 
da-. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  John  Coutti,  Foreman.  Royal  Botanio  Gardens 
Kew. 
Lily  of  the  Valley — Where  constant  supplies 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  required,  ordinary 
crowns  or  the  so-called  Berlin  crowns,  should 
now  be  used  for  forcing.  They  may  be  placed 
in  pots  or  packed  in  boxes  from  which  they  may 
b»  taken  to  make  up  pots  or  ornamental  bowls ; 
as  they  form  no  fresh  roots  during  the  forcing; 
period  they  may  be  moved  in  this  way  without 
harm.  The  soil  or  fibre  in  which  they  are 
placed  should  never  be  dry.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
may  be  forced  in  a  high  temperature  that  would! 
prove  fatal  to  most  plants.  They  develop 
rapidly  plunged  in  a  bed  with  a  bottom-heat 
of  80°  to  90°.  The  pots  or  bcxes  should  be- 
covered  with  clean  Moss,  as  this  material  con- 
serves the  moisture.  If  placed  in  close  cases  it 
is  wise  to  ventilate  them  a  little,  especially 
during  the  night. 

Violets. — Plants  in  frames  should  have  all 
decayed  leaves  picked  off.  Watering  should  be 
done  during  bright  mornings.  Adimit  air 
freely,  according  to  the  weather  conditions,  and 
cover  the  frames  with  mats  or  other  protective 
material  during  the  night.  Violets  in  pots  aro 
useful  for  greenhouse  or  indoor  decoration,  and 
are  best  grown  in  a  cool  house.  As  they  are- 
subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider,  a  dry 
atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against,  and  strict 
attention  given  to  watering.  Plants  in  pots 
should  be  assisted  by  frequent  applications  of 
a  concentrated  fertiliser.  Suppress  all  runners 
that  develop  on  plants  grown  in  pots  and 
frames. 

Luculia    gratissima. — This    beautiful    winter- 
flowering   greenhouse   shrub   has  been   in    flower 
for   some   weeks.      It   always    attracts    attention 
with  its  large  trusses  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  which 
have  the  added  charm  of  being  dellciously  frag- 
rant.    It  is  a  plant  that  is  not  generally  happy 
under    pot    cultivation,     and     is    seen    to    best 
advantage  when  planted  out  in  a  light  position 
in  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  it  may  be 
grown    as    a    free-growing    bush,    or   it   may   be 
trained    on    a    back    wall    of   the   house.       After 
flowering,  and  early  in  the  New  Year,  it  should 
be   pruned  hard;    during   this   period,    and    until1 
growth    commences    again,    the    roots   should    be- 
kept  somewhat  dry.     This  plant  has  always  been 
regarded  as  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  it  has  frequently  baffled  many 
skilled  propagators.     This  has  probably  resulted 
from   taking  cuttings   from    plants  growing  in  a 
cool  house  and   attempting   to    root  them   in   a 
high  temperature.   It  may  be  successfully  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings,  if  stock  plants  can. 
be  kept  in   pots,    and    introduced    into    a  higher 
temperature,  where  they  soon  make  fresh  growths, 
which  should  root  readily;  short,   twiggy  shoots 
root    better    than    strong,    gross   ones.     Cuttings 
taken    from    plants    growing    in     a     cool     house 
should    be    placed    in    a    case  in    a  cool    house, 
with  very  slight  bottom  heat,  until  the  cuttings 
callus;  then,  if  placed  in  a  higher  temperature, 
they   will   root    readily-      Thev    should    never    be- 
allowed  to   flag ;   if   this  happens,   it  is   hopeless 
to    expect    them    to    root;    so    important  is  this- 
fact  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  if  the  leaves 
are  supported  in  an  upright  position.  The  plant 
is    easily    raised    from    seeds,    but    plants    from 
seeds  vary  considerably  in  the   quality  of  their 
flowers. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler.  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

Asparagus. — To  maintain  a  constant  supply 
of  this  vegetable  throughout  the  winter,  fresh 
batches  of  roots  should  be  introduced  into  lieat 
at  intervals  of  about  four  weeks.  A  brick-pit 
containing  a  mild  hot-bed  made  of  leaves  firmly 
trodden  together  is  suitable  for  the  forcing  of 
Asparagus.  Place  a  shallow  layer  of  fine  soil 
on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  stand  the  roots  on 
this,  after  which  add  sufficient  soil  to  bury 
them  to  a  depth  of  three  inches.  Give  sufficient 
water  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  but  avoid 
saturating  the  hot-bed.  In  the  spring,  new  As- 
paragus beds  should  be  planted  to  make  pood 
the  defioiences  caused  by  forcing.      At  the  first 
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favourable  opportunity  trench  the  site  of  these 
new  beds,  adding  any  material  that  will  tend  to 
make  the  soil  light  and  open,  and  raise  the  beds 
above  the  surrounding  level.  Each  bed  contain- 
ing three  rows  of  plants  should  'be  five  feet 
wide ;  a  space  of  two  feet  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  beds. 

Spring  Cabbage. — Where  these  greens  were 
planted  in  shallow  drills,  the  replacement  of  the 
soil  will  afford  the  necessary  protection  from 
frost.  If,  however,  they  were  planted  on  the 
flat,  a  moderate  amount  of  soil  should  be  drawn 
up  to  the  plants,  as  this  will  assist  them  to 
withstand  severe  weather. 

Turnips. — The  mild  autumn  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  unrestricted  growth  of  Turnips,  and 
all  fully-matured  roots  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  as  previously  advised.  Late-sown  beds  of 
Turnips  in  a  backward  condition  should  have  the 
soil  drawn  over  the  roots  as  a  protection  rrom 
frost.     Swedes  also  should  be   lifted  and  stored. 

French  Beans. — French  Beans  sown  in  pots  at 
the  end  of  October  require  top-dressing  with 
a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal  pro- 
portions. Press  the  soil  firmly  down  on  the 
roots.  Plants  in  bearing  should  be  given  liquid 
manure  on  frequent  occasions.  Make  succes 
•  sional  sowings  according  to  requirements.  On 
bright  days  syringe  the  plants  during  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  maintain  a  moist  at- 
mosphere about  them  to  prevent  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  light  position 
in  a  house  having  a  night  temperature  of  60°. 
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THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bj  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Ltsaght,  F,it> 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 
Cirrhopetalum  robustum.— This  strong-growing 
Orchid  should  be  rested  when  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  fully  developed.  The  plant  requires  warm 
house  treatment  when  in  active  growth,  but  while 
at  rest  a  temperature  a  tew  degrees  lower  will 
he  beneficial,  provided  the  roots  are  kept  on  the 
dry  side.  If  the  plant  is  healthy  the  roots  will 
require  water  at  rare  intervals  only,  but  enough 
moisture  should  be  given  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs   in  a  plump  and   rigid   condition. 

Brassia. — This  .genus  'Contains  a  number  of 
interesting  suecies  including  B.  Lawrenceana,  B. 
brachiata,  P.  caudata,  and  B.  verrucosa .  All 
may  be  [jrown  in  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate 
house.  Repotting  should  be  done  when  new 
k/&wth  begins,  and  the  usual  compost  may  be 
used  with  the  addition  of  a  few  broken  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves.  Brassias  enjoy  a  certain  amount 
of  shade,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  protect 
them  from  strong  sunlight.  Plentv  of  water  is 
needed  throughout  the  growing  period,  and  when 
at  rest  the  soil  should  be  kept  just  moist. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. — The  flower  buds  of 
this  chaste  Masdevallia  are  developing,  and  if 
.not  already  there  the  plant  should  be  removed 
to  the  intermediate  house  or  in  a  house  having  a 
temperature  of  about  60°.  Afford  the  roots 
water  liberally  while  the  plants  are  in  bloorr., 
and  when-  the  flowers  are  over  the  plants  may 
be  returned  to  the  cool  division.  If  the  house  is 
fumigated  remove  these  special  plants  to  another 
structure  until  the  fumes  have  escaped,  or  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  will  be  spoiled.  Where  the 
plants  are  in  a  healthy  condition  the  scapes 
should  be  left,  and  next  season  they  will  pro- 
duce three  or  four  blooms.  Any  stems  that  are 
flowering  for  the  second  time  should  be  removed. 

Cattleya  labiata. — When  this  useful  and  popu- 
lar Cattleya  passes  out  of  flower,  topdressing  or 
repotting  may  be  done.  Where  the  roots  are 
far  advanced,  this  work  needs  to  be  done  with 
extra  care,  to  prevent  injuring  them.  Very 
little  water  will  be  needed,  but  enough  should 
be  given  to  maintain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
plump  condition,  and  to  encourage  root  action. 
Cattleya  labiata  and  some  of  its  hybrids  pro- 
duce thick,  fleshy  sheaths  in  conjunction  with 
the  flower  spikes,  therefore,  when  the  latter  are 
removed,  a  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  damp  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  It  this 
trouble  is  detected,  a  little  powdered  charci.nl 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  affected  parts,  first 
removing  any  diseased  portion  of  the  sheath. 


The  term  "  naturalising  plants  "  may  be  de- 
fined in  two  ways,  either  as  the  introduction 
in  quantity  of  plants  which  grow  in  similar 
positions  in  nature,  or  the  introduction  of  garden 
forms— sometimes  of  exotic  origin — and  establish- 
ing them  where  they  will  continue  flowering  and 
seeding  without  further  attention.  It  is  with  the 
second  system  that  I  propose  to  deal,  illustrating 
my  remarks  by  the  wild  (garden  at  Wisley, 
a  spring  scene  in  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  133. 

Success  in  this  form  of  gardening  depends  upon 
two  things — choosing  the  right  varieties  and  put 
ting  them  in  suitable  positions.  Both  of  these 
connote  considerable  knowledge-  and  experience 
and  a  few  notes  from  a  place  where  results  have 
amply  justified  practice  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate. 

The  woodland  at  Wisley  is  in  a  somewhat  moist 
situation  and  the  trees  consist  of  Oak  and  Birch 
which,  while   providing  the    requisite   shade,    do 


does  not  seed  so  freely  as  the  others.  Planted 
in  June,  it  withstands  the  winter  well  and  flowers 
the  following  year. 

The  Primula  season  may  be  lengthened  by  in- 
troducing Primroses,  which  are  the  earliest  of 
all  to  flower,  and  the  attraction  of  the  wild 
garden  may  be  varied  by  the  employment  of  other 
plants  suited  to  similar  conditions.  Among  these 
are  Anemones,  which  are  quite  at  home  in  such 
an  association;  Campanula lactiflora,  which  flour- 
ishes in  grass  beneath  the  partial  shade  of  trees, 
and  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  which  grows  very 
freely  at  Wisley  beside  ditches,  paths  and  in 
shady  positions  among  grass.  American  Lilie9, 
such  as  L.  pardalir.um  var.  superbum  also  make 
a    fine    display    in    summer. 

A  word  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the 
effects  which  can  be  obtained.  The  sight  of 
hundreds  of  flower  heads  of  various  hues,  glow- 
ing amid  the  delicate  green  of  the  foliage  asso- 
ciated with  the  subdued  light  of  woodland,  is 
a  sight  to  be  remembered — and  reproduced — -for 
this  form  of  gardening  is  quite  distinct,  and  from 
its  very  nature  possesses  a  charm  entirely  its  own. 
A .   E.  Sims,  Green  Side,  Ripley,  Surrey. 


Fig.    133. — primula   japonica  in  the   woods  at   wisley. 


not  exclude  too  much  light.  At  intervals  are 
planted  clumps  of  Bamboos,  which  not  only  pro- 
vide additional  shelter,  but  also1  form  a  pleasing 
setting    for  the    flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  soil  for  Primulas,  they 
will  grow  in  any  kind  of  loam,  but  they  will  not 
succeed  in  pure  peat.  If,  however,  a  layer  of 
loam  is  mixed  with  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained. 

When  making  new  plantations  it  is  advisable 
to  use  young  plants  in  preference  to  sowing 
broadcast.  Once  established  they  will  seed  them- 
selves and   seedlings   spring  up   in   numbers. 

The  selection  of  varieties  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  season  and  colour  of  the  plants  and  their 
suitability  for  naturalising.  The  Primulas  here 
given  have  proved  their  worth  in  the  situation 
mentioned.  The  first-  of  the  true  Primulas  to 
flower  is  P.  japonica,  the  colours  of  which 
range  from  deep  magenta  to  white.  Following 
them  we  have  members  of  the  Candelabra  group 
—P.  Bulleyana,  P.  Beesiana  and  P.  pulveru- 
lenta.  After  these  come  the  new  strain  of  Can- 
delabra hybrids,  which  include  all  the  colours 
of  the  Ghent  Azaleas  and  flower  in  July,  thus 
greatly  prolonging  the  season.  Three  pro- 
mise especially  w<d!  for  naturalising,  namely 
P.  heliodoxa.  a  rich  golden  yellow  species  which 
attains  a  height  of  4  ft.  :  P.  anisodora.  trio  CtarK- 
est  maroon:  and  P.  glycosma.  which  has  the 
colour  of  the  old  P.  Poissonii  and  is.  the  latest 
of  all    to    Mower.      P.  T.iltoniana   flowers  well  but 
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TWO  NOVEMBER   CROCUSES. 

With  the  exception  of  C.  Scharojani,  which, 
when  it  flowers  .at  all.  comes  into  bloom  in  August, 
0.  vitellinus  is  the  earliest  of  the  yellow  -flowered 
species  that  I  have  grown.  Some  years  ago  I 
received  a  bulb  or  two  of  this  species  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  I  have  now  a 
little  colony  which  has  provided  a  welcome  patch 
of  deep  golden  yellow  among  the  whites  and 
purples  of  the  other  autumnal  species.  The 
flowers  are  small,  but  the  colour  is  a  deep  red- 
gold  and  the  outer  segments  are  slightly 
feathered  with  brown  purple.  As  the  slender 
leaves  are  at  least  as  tall  as  the  flowers  the 
latter  have  not  that  naked  appearance  which 
somewhat  tends  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
such   species  as  C.   medius  and  C.  speciosus. 

Croous  hyemalis  came  to  me  with  ('.  vitellinus, 
and  the  conspicuous  dark  purple  or  black  anthers 
identify  it  at  once  as  the  variety  Foxii,  The 
leaves  come  up  with  the  flowers  and  the  corms 
multiply  slowly  and  not  at  such  a  rapid  pace  as 
those  of  vitellinus.  The  open  flower  is  pure  white 
with  a  golden  centre  against  which  the  dark 
anthers  stand  out  conspicuously.  The  outer  BUT- 
Eace  of  the  outer  segments  is  delicately  veined 
and  mottled  with  blue-purple,  and  the  flowers 
have  lite  further  merit  of  being  strongly  honey 
scented.     tl-\   /,'.   Dykes. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

Letters  for  Publication,  «  ««n  a$  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addresesd  to  the  EDITORS, 
41.     Wellington      Street,      Covent      Garden, 

London,  communications  should  be  wbitten  on  ONE 
side  only  of  the  papee,  sent  as  early  in  the  week 
as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired, 
the  xiytiature  mill  not  be  printed,  but  kept  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  good  faith. 


POLLINATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

EVEN  where  a  high  standard  of  cultivation 
is  maintained,  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  find  healthy  fruit  trees  which 
freely  produce  normal  flowers  and  yet  fail  to 
bear  satisfactory  crops  in  favourable  seasons.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  where  the  trees  are  estab- 
lished, many  of  the  possible  causes  to  which 
collectively  or  individually  the  failure  might  be 
attributed,  are  eliminated.  In  fact,  only  those 
connected  with  the  pollination  and  fertilisation 
of  the  flowers  remain  as  a  conceivable  or  probable 
cause.  Experiments  which  have  been  carried 
out,  first  by  Mr.  Waite  in  America,  and  subse- 
quently by  Mr.  Chittenden  at  Wisley,  Mr.  Hooper 
at  Wye,  and  by  various  workers  at  the  John 
Innes  Horticultural  Institution.have  shown  that 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  can  conveniently  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article  be  placed  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  three  following  groups  : — (1) 
Those  which  are  completely  self-sterile,  and 
which  fail  to  set  a  single  fruit  with  their  own 
pollen.  (2)  Those  which,  though  not  completely 
self-sterile,  are  incapable  of  producing  a  satis- 
factory crop  with  their  own  pollen.  (3)  Those 
which  are  completely  self-fertile,  and  which  de- 
velop full  crops  when  self-pollinated.  In  group 
(2)  a  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  degree 
of  self-fertility  met  with,  but  from  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view  they  all  may  be  included 
in  one  group. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  whole  of 
the  existing  trees  of  one  variety  are  parts  of  but 
one  individual,  forming,  as  the  Americans  say, 
one  "clone,"  and  that  if  the  variety  is  self- 
sterile  the  pollen  from  any  one  tree  is  quite 
ineffective  on  itself,  and  on  any  other  in  the 
clone.  Further  complications  may  have  here- 
after to  be  considered. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  experimental  data  show 
that  our  varieties  of  Plums  consist  of  two  larger 
classes,  self-steriles  and  self-fertile,  and  that 
comparatively  few  occur  in  group   (2). 

All  the  sweet  Cherries,  the  Bigarreaus  and 
the  Guignes  that  have  been  tested  are  completely 
self-sterile.  A  comparatively  few  varieties  of  the 
sour  Cherries  have  been  dealt  with,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  these  occur  in  each  group.  Of  the 
varieties  of  Apples  tested,  groups  (1)  and  (2) 
collectively  contain  the  greater  number. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind  it  is  readily 
that  should  a  large  area  of  a  variety 
in  group  1  or  2  occur  alone,  pollen  must  be 
conveyed  by  some  agency  from  another  variety 
to  obtain  satisfactory  crops.  The  same  applies 
to   individual   trees  in   small    gardens. 

In  private  gardens,  where  wall  and  other 
trained  trees  usually  producing  the  choicest 
fruits  include  many  self-sterile  varieties,  hand 
pollination  should  be  considered.  This  by  no 
means  would  necessarily  involve  a  lengthy  under- 
taking, or  a  vast  amount  of  work.  During  the 
present  season  a  case  was  brought  to  the  writer's 
notice  where  hand  pollination  was  accompanied 
with  remarkable  success.  Several  established 
wall-trained  trees  had  always  failed  to  produce 
fruit,  although  they  had  flowered  freely  in  past 
years.  The  Plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  was 
cross-pollinated  with  Comte  D'Althan's  Gage, 
and  various  other  varieties  with  pollen  from 
other  distinct  varieties;  all  the  trees  set  and 
carried   heavy    crops.        These   results    conclu- 


sively point  to  the  practice  of  hand  pollination 
being  of  the  greatest  value.  This  especially 
applies  to  trees  in  suburban  areas,  where  the 
scarcity  of  flower-visiting  insects  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  is  very  noticeable,  and  in 
fact,  to  obtain  good  crops  in  such  areas,  hand 
pollination  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  essential. 
Another  example  showing  the  value  of  pro- 
viding self-sterile  varieties  with  the  pollen  of 
another  variety  has  come  under  my  notice. 
In  this  case  flowering  branches  of  a  distinct 
variety  were  placed  in  bottles  of  water  be- 
tween the  branches  of  some  self-sterile  Plums 
which  were  growing  in  isolated  positions.  The 
bees  were  observed  to  pass  from  the  flowers  on 
the  cut  brandies  to  those  on  the  growing 
tree,  thereby  effecting  cross-pollination.  The  re- 
sult was  the  trees  carried  good  crops,  whilst 
in  previous  years  they  had  failed  to  fruit.  When 
the  expense  and  the  labour  involved  in  the  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  other  cultural  operations,  are 


Fig.  134. — asple  cox's  orange  pippin. 

Left    portion   of    tree,    300    flowers    x    Sturmer   Pippin, 
£9   fruits    set;    right   portion    of    tree,    682    flowers    self- 
pollinated,  only   1  fruit   st-t. 


considered,  the  time  that  it  would  take  to 
cany  out  the  additional  work  would  be  com- 
paratively short. 

The  question  of  cross-incompatibility  need 
not  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here.  In  the  ec.rjse 
of  our  work  no  clear  case  has  occurred  in 
Apples.  A  detailed  report  of  the  work  up  to 
the  year  1918,  by  Miss  I.  Sutton,  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Genetics,  Vol.  vii.. 
No.  4,  also  in  the  Journal  of  Pomology,  Vol.  i., 
No.    1. 

In  this  report  some  of  the  records  are  liable 
to  favour  the  view  that  certain  varieties  may 
be  better  pollenisers  for  some  varieties  than 
others.  Repetition  of  several  of  the  out- 
standing oases  and  further  work,  are,  as  a  whole, 
against  such  a  view.  For  example,  in  our 
early  work,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  when  crossed 
with  Sturmer  Pippin,  set  very  few  fruits. 
Fig.  134,  which  illustrates  a  repetition  of  the 
cross,  the  same  individual  trees  being  used, 
shows  the  heavy  crop  obtained.  Other  out- 
standing cases  have  been  repeated  with  similar 
results, 


In  Plums  four  cases  of  crossi-incompatibility 
have  ooourred.  The  varieties,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Coe's  Violet,  Crimson  Drop  and  Jefferson 
are  inter-sterile  in  all  combinations.  Coe's 
Violet  and  Crimson  Drop  are  known  to  have 
originated  as  bud  sports  from  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  are  merely  representations  of  a 
fruit  colour  variation.  I  have  observed  many 
hundreds  of  flowers  of  Jefferson,  and  in  no 
case  have  more  than  two  developed  from  one 
bud.  In  the  Coe  group  threes  and  fours 
occur  typically,  also  there  are  other  distinctive 
differences. 

The  work  of  Gardner  in  America,  {Bull  116 
Oregon  Agric.  ColL),  and  also  our  own,  indi- 
cates that  in  Cherries  cross-incompatibility 
may  be  more  frequently  met  with,  but  until 
the  work  has  been  carried  further,  no  general 
statement  can  be  made.  Reference,  however,  to 
the  publications  mentioned,  and  to  the  ether 
papers  referred  to  therein,  would  with  many 
varieties  serve  as  a  guide.  Space  prevents  the 
full  significance  of  the  work  being  discussed 
here,  but  for  the  pollination  of  self-storile  and 
partly  self-fertile  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  pol- 
lenisers must  be  planted  for  the  production  of 
satisfactory  crops.  Omitting  the  exceptions 
mentioned  above,  probably  any  variety,  at  least 
of  Plums  or  Apples,  will  serve  for  this  pur- 
pose, provided  that  it  produces  pollen  freely 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  Our  work, 
although  it  has  not  been  very  extensive  in  this 
direction  up  to  the  present,  indicates  that 
Damsons  and  other  varieties  of  Prunus 
insititia  may  be  efficient  pollenisers  for  our 
Plums.  Preliminary  trials  with  pollen  of 
Prunus  spinosa  have  completely  failed,  and 
trials  with  the  pollen  of  varieties  of  the  Cherry 
Plum,  Prunus  cerasifera,  have  resultejd  in  com- 
paratively few  fruits  setting;  further,  they 
peneraly  iuwpr  much  earlier  than  vanities  of 
Prunus  domestica. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  removing  trees 
from  existing  plantations;  in  particular  a 
single  variety  should  not  be  left,  unless  it  is 
Kelf-fertile.  To  plant  a  large  block  of  one 
variety,  unless  it  is  known  to  be  completely 
self-fertile.  To  plant  a  large  block  of  one 
economically  unsound. 

The  wind  is  frequently  assumed  to  be  an 
agency  by  which  the  pollination  of  fruit  is 
effe::ed,  but  the  observations  and  experiments 
of  many  investigators,  point  conclusively  to 
the  majority  of  our  fruits  being  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  dependent  on  insects  for  the  pro- 
duction of  satisfactory  crops.  That  certain 
varieties  of  Apples  produce  seedless  fruits 
without  fertilisation  is  well  known.  Seedless 
Gooseberries  also  occasionally  occur.  Such 
berries  are,  however,  lighter  in  weight  than 
normal  fruits,  and  seedless  Apples  are  fre- 
quently small  and  of  irregular  shape. 

Wild  bees  and  other  flower-visiting  insects 
are  valuable  pollination  agents,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  hive  bee  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  presence  of  hives  of  bees  in  fruit 
plantations  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  light  and  a  full  crop. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  stigma  of  the 
flowers  of  various  fruits  remain  receptive 
naturally  varies  with  external  conditions,  but 
once  pollen  comes  in  contact  with  the  receptive 
surfaoe  of  the  stigma  it  is  fairly  secure.  The 
liberal  application  of  water  in  various  ways 
shortly  after  pollination,  has  been  found  to 
have  but  little  if  any  deleterious  effect.  M.  B. 
Crane,  The.  John  Innes  Horticultural 
Institution, 
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ARBUTUS  MENZIESH. 

When  sailing  into  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
what  strikes  the  tree  lover  most  is  the  beauti- 
ful cinnamon-tinted  bark  of  Arbutus  Menzie.sii 
— the  Modrora. — which  stands  out  so  con- 
spicuously against  the  dark-foliaged  Pines  ami 
Mrs  with  which  the  rocky  mainland  and  islands 
are  thickly  covered.  It  is  a  tall,  handsome  tree, 
sometimes  of  giant  proportions,  one  that  I 
measured  at  the  Gorge,  a  little  way  out  of 
Victoria,  being  20  feet  2  inches  in  stem  girth 
at  a  yard  up,  with  a  branch  spread  that  covered 
a  space  of  75  feet  in  diameter.  Such  trees  are 
uncommon,  though  I  w7as  told  that  the  largest, 
number  of  the  biggest  trees  on  the  island  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  Quarantine  Station.  In 
an  adjoining  wood,  composed  principally  of 
Abies  grandis,  I  met  with  many  specimens  of 
this  Arbutus,  especially  in  the  more  open  parts 
of  the  forest,  and  by  the  banks  of  streams, 
while  seedling  plants  of  the  most  robust  growth 
were  plentifully  distributed  all  over  the  wood- 
land and  seemed  well  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  Firs  and  hardwoods.  Where  im- 
ciowded  it  forms  a  much  handsomer,  round- 
headed  tree  than   when   of  plantation  growth. 

This  Arbutus  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  evergreen  trees,  far  ahead  of  our 
native  Strawberry  Tree  in  that  respect,  with  big. 
smooth,  Laurel-like  leaves,  thick  and  leathery 
and  of  a  metallic  green  shade.  The  panicles  of 
deliciously  scented  white  flowers  and  super- 
abundance of  the  daintiest  orange-red  berries 
render  full-grown  specimens  as  conspicuous 
as  they  are  Leautiful  and  uncommon.  The  fruit 
is  only  about  half  the  size  of  that  of  our  native 
British  species,  but  produced  in  far  greater 
abundance.  I  counted  as  many  as  twenty-six 
bunches,  each  7  inches  long  by'  4  inches  wide, 
and  containing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
berries,  on  a  single  branch  of  a  tree.  The  wood 
is  valued  for  making  choice  furniture  and  fancy 
boxes,  being  of  a  pleasing  reddish-brown  colour, 
clean-grained,  hard  and  taking  a  high  polish. 
An  avenue  of  this  Arbutus  has  been  pHntei 
on_  Vancouver  Island  a  short  distance  from 
Victoria,  and  should,  in  a  few  vears  (for  the 
tree  grows  rapidly)  present  an  unique  and  dis- 
tinctly ornamental  appearance.  It  is  hardy  in 
England,  and  fairly  healthy  specimens  may  be 
seen   in    and    around    London. 

QUERCUS  GARRYANA 
(The  Garry  Oak). 

Known  also  as  the  Vancouver  Island  Oak 
and  the  Whits  Oak,  this  interesting  tree,  which 
tea.rs  a  superficial  resemblance  to  our  native 
species,  may,  however,  readily  be  distinguished 
by  the  light  grey,  corky  bark',  and  tufted,  dejp 
green  leaves  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  varnished  on  the  upper  surface.  When 
staying  in  Victoria  I  had  good  opportunities  of 
examining  the  tree  in  its  native  wilds  where, 
on  the  uplands,  it  covers  large  areas  of  rocky 
ground  with,  in  mr.ny  places,  only  a  few  inche's 
of  soil  on  top.  It  is  the  most  tortuous  growing 
Oak  that  I  have  seen,  the  branches  of  main- 
trees  assuming  the  most  weird  and  contorted 
appearances,  just  what  in  England  would  be 
valuable  for  boat  knees  and  crooks.  Though 
common  to  all,  the  dwarfed  trees  on  the  most 
exposed  and  poor  lands  are  worst  affected  in 
that  way,  where  many  assume  a  semi-procum- 
bent and  fantastic  mode  of  growth  that  is  un- 
common to  any  other  species  of  my 
acquaintance.  So  pronounced  is  this  pecu- 
liarity of  growth  that  an  illustrated  paper  on 
the  subject  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Pember- 
ton,   of   Victoria. 

In  the  lower-lying  and  more  fertile  lands,  the 
tree  attains  fair  dimensions,  and  some  excep- 
tionally large  specimens  that  I  measured  were 
13  feet  in  girth  of  stem  at  a  yard  from  ground 
level,  but  these,  I  was  informed  by  the  Govern- 
ment botanist,  are  about  the  largest  on  the 
Island. 

The  leaves  of  the  Garry  Oak,  which  are 
irregularly  five  or  six-lobed  and  crowded  near 
the  branch  tips,  giving  the  tree  a  tufted 
appearance,     average    4    inches    in     length     by 


about  the  same  in  width,  and  have  stout 
footstalks  varying  from  ^  inch  to  1  inch  in 
length.  They  are  of  a  dull  green,  conspicuously 
varnished  above,  much  paler  bei  eath,  and  with 
very  prominent  midribs.  The  buds,  which  are 
large  for  an  Oak,  are  from  t  to  |  inch  long, 
sharply  pointed  and  thickly  coated  with  rusty 
brown  hairs,  as  are  also  the  younger  shoots. 
The  Acorn-  are  sessile,  or  nearly  so.  obovoid  in 
shape,  1  inch  long  by  about  half  that  in 
diameter,  with  a  lepressed  cup  that  is  hairy 
inside  and  thickly  covered  with  scales 

Though  of  little  value  from  a  purely  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  timber  of  mature, 
trees  is  hard,  weighty,  tough,  fine-grained,  and 
of  a.  rich  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  has  been 
successfully  utilised  in  the  making  of  furniture 
and   construction    of    "'shacks  '"    and    fencing    on 


EUCALYPTUS    GUNNII, 

A  contributor  to   the   Gardeners'   Chronicle, 

dated  October  3rd,  invites  notes  relating  to  the 
hardiness  or  otherwise  of  Eucalyptus  Gunnii, 
and  1  send  the  following  observation  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  interest  him.  There  are 
two  or  three  tine  trees  near  Cirencester, 
growing  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
Royal  Agriciiltual  College:  from  what  in- 
formation I  can  gather,  they  were  planted 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
are  now  about  30  feet  or  35  feet 
in  height.  and  well  furnished  specimens. 
The  trees  are  somwhat  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  west,  but  are  quite  unprotected  from 
cold  easterly  winds,  and  they  do  not  ap- 
pear   to    have   suffered    any    injury    during    the 


Flo.    135.— CHRYSANTHEMUM   NORMAN  CHITTENDEN.     FLOW  Ell     WHITE,    TINGED    GREEN, 
NATIONAL       CIIIIVSANTUKMIM    so<  I KTY    AM)     AWARD     or     MERIT     ROYAL     HORTI0ULTURAX    SOCIETY,     NOVEMBER 
11120,      EXHIBITED    BY    MR.     K.     LTXFORD. 


the  Island.  This  is  the  only  Oak  native  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  Canada,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see 
that  a  tree  with  such  a  restricted  geographical 
range  is  being  gradually  ousted  by  I  lie  Douglas 
Fir  and  other  ubiquitous  species,  ami  m  the 
confines  of  'lie  forest  many  of  the  Oaks  have 
been  killed  outright  by  the  encroachments  of 
this  Coniferous  t  ree. 

Seedling  Oaks  of  this  species  in  some 
plenty  I  saw  in  many  parts  of  the  forest,  par- 
ticularly on  the  rocky,  scant;  soiled  uplands, 
for  the  tree  bears  Acorns  freely  which  ripen 
the  same  year  they  arc  produced.  The  Garry 
Oak  is  rare  in  Britain,  I  lie  best  trees  1  have 
seen,  and  these  arc  comparatively  young,  being 
in  the  extreme  South  of  Ireland,  but  it  doe-; 
not  appear  to  ho  suited  lor  general  cultivation 
and  grows   very    slowly.      .1.   IK    Webster. 


\t-w  severe  winters  experienced  since  they 
were  planted.  For  about  half  their  height,  the 
trees  arc  protected  by  undergrowth  and  uy 
Conifers  of  sorts,  hut  when  one  considers  that 
here,  on  the  bleak  Cotswolds,  we  do  not  possess  a 
climate    emineli'  Iv    suitable    to    the    growth    and 

development  of  tender  subjects,  then  the  hardi 
cess  of  this  Eucalyptus  is  not  open  to  any 
great  doubt.  I  may  slate  that  he  trees  are 
growing  in  a  drj  position  on  rising  ground. 

E  Gunnii  is  a  line  species  and  worthy  of  ex- 
tended cultivation.  We  have  eX|iorillleilt«d 
here  with  the  well  known  E.  globulus,  but 
wi'h  no  measure  of  success,  for  I  lie  first  severe 
frost,  though  not  actually  killing  it.  SO  disfig- 
Llred  ii  as  to  render  it  absolutely  valueless 
Rnlph    /■■'■     inioM      Cimic'stcr     Part     il<inl<n<:, 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  6LEANIN6S. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  J.  F.  BIEKBECK  USK 
PRIORY  VARIETY. 
R.  Windsor  Rickabds,  Esq.,  Usk  Priory, 
Monmouthshire,  sends  a  superb  four-flowered 
inflorescence  of  his  very  remarkable  variety  of 
this  showy  cross  between  C.  Mendelii  and  L.-C. 
Henry  Greenwood  (L.-C.  Schilleriana  X  C. 
Hardyana).  The  large  and  well-formed 
flowers  have  distinct  resemblance  to  the  best 
dark  C.  Mendelii,  and  the  main  distinguishing 
feature  from  others  of  the  cross  is  that  the  broad 
white  petals  have  each  a  blotch  of  violet  colour 
at  the  tips,  greatly  adding  to  the  novelty  and 
beauty  ot  the  flower.  The  labellum  lias  a  white 
base  and  broad  purplish-crimson  front,  the  disc- 
being   sulphur-yellow,    the  fleshy    column    white. 

NEW   HYBRIDS. 

Flowers  of  three  new  crosses  are  sent  by 
Clive  Cooksou,  Esq.,  Nether  Warden,  Hexham 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables).  Cypripedium  Moon- 
stone, the  largest  and  finest  in  form,  raised 
between  C.  Mrs.  F.  Sander  (Eve  x  insigne 
Sanderae)  and  C.  Lord  Ossulston  (Leeanum  vir- 
ginale  X  Chariesworthii  album)  has  a  pure 
white  dorsal  sepal,  with  yellowish  base  having 
emerald  green  lines,  and  massive  petals  and  lip 
with  yellow  ground  lightly  tinged  and  veined 
with  purplish  brown. 

Cypripedium  Taurus  raised  from  C.  Hera 
Adrastus,  the  original  Veitchian  form  (Boxallii 
X  Leeanum)  and  C.  Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum 
still  retains  the  Hera  Euryades  characters  in  an 
effective  form.  The  broad,  white,  dorsal  sepal 
is  blotched  with  dark  violet  lines  ascending  from 
a  small  greenish  yellow  base,  the  petals  and  lip 
beinj  yellow,   faintly   tinned   with  purple. 

Cypripedium  Circe,  between  C.  Zampa 
(hirsutissimum  X  Leeanum)  and  C.  Hera 
Eurvades  is  in  the  same  class  as  C.  Panther,  but 


with  smaller  and  more  closely-distributed  spot- 
ting, which  extends  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
petals  as  well  as  the  dorsal  sepal. 

CATTLEYA  ANNETTE. 

Flowers  of  this  useful  white  petalled  Cattleya 
raised  between  C.  chocoensis  alba  and  C. 
Warscewiczii  Fr.  M.  Beyrodt,  are  sent  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex.  It 
differs  from  the  other  crosses  of  the  labiata  sec- 
tion in  its  broad  white  petals,  which  are 
inclined  forward  in  the  manner  usual  in  C. 
chocoensis.  It  flowers,  too,  at  a  season  when 
such  blooms  are  very  valuable.  The  labellum 
is  clear  violet-purple  with  rayed  yellow  lines  ex- 
tending to  the  disc,  the  undulated  front  lobe 
having  a  thin  white  margin.  The  cross  was  first 
flowered  by  Messrs.  McBean  last  year.  It  was 
shown  at  Manchester  on  November  18  last  as 
Cattleya  Marietta. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  CADET. 
This  pretty  hybrid,  raised  between  Cattleya 
labiata  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Centaur  (C.  Lord 
Rothschild  X  L.-C.  bletc-hleyensis).  is  flower- 
ing in  Mrs.  Bisehoffsheim's  gardens.  The 
Warren  House,  Stanmore  (gr.,  Mr.  Taylor). 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  mauve,  and 
the  showy  labellum  dark  ruby-crimson,  with 
gold  lines  from  the  base.  It  is  a  good,  bright 
winter  flower. 

BRASSO-LAEL10-CATTLEYA  SNOWDOX. 
Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  send  a  flower  of 
their  new  cross  between  Brasso-Cattleya  Dig- 
bvano  Mossiae,  var.  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
Laelio-Cattleya  Label  Sander  (C.  Mossiae 
Reineckir.na  X  L.-C.  Canhamiana).  Cattleya 
Mosfiae  enters  three  times  into  the  composition 
of  the  novelty,  and  aids  much  in  giving  fine 
form  and  substance.  The  flower  measures  eight 
inches  across,  and  is  pure  white  with  a  very 
faint  rose  line  on  the  front  of  the  bread  fringed 
lip.   which   has   a  saffron-yellow  centre   . 
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NEW   HYBRIDS. 

(Continued  from  Xovember  6, 


Brassn-Cattleya  Dr.  C.  G.  Macdonald 

Kras-o-Caltleya  Hannibal       

Bra^su-Laelio-Cattleya  Eileen 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleva  Maculata     ... 
Br.issu-Laelio-Cattleya  snowdon     ... 

Brasso-Laclio-Cattleya  Regalia 
Cjltleya  Annette 

Cattleya  Amur      

Catrlevn  Aureuta 

cattleya  Esther 

catth*ya  l'icotee 

Cattleya  Yestris 

Cypripedium  Albert  Fisher 

Cypripedium  Caryville  

Cypripedium  Christopher  Colombus 

Cvpripedium  <  irce        

Cypripedium  Elise  II 

Cypripedium  Forrst  King      

Cypripedium  Georgius  Rex    

Cypripedium     Lord     Woliner    var. 

Taurus  

Cypripedium  Moonstone        

Cypripedium  Pontifex 

Cypripedium  Warrior 

Cypripedium     Solum      var.     Colin 

Barrow 

Cypripedium  Swallow 

Laelio-Cattleya  Amber 

Laelio-Cattleya  Audrey 

Laelio  Cattleya  Burbagei       

Laelio-Cattleya  Evelyn 

L»elio-C;itUeva  Goliath 

Laelio-Cattleva  Heckla 

Laelio-Cattleya  Hermes  

Laelio-Cattleya  Ibex      

Laelio-Cattleya  Chlorts  

Laelio-Cattleya  Cyrus 

Laelio-Cattleya  Delight  

Laelio-Cattleya  Esther 

Laelio-Cattleya  Fairy 

Laelio-Cattleya  Hannibal       

Laelio-Cattleya  Osprey 

Lae'io-Cattleya  Nairobi 

Laelio-Cattleya  Patricia         

Laelio-Cattleya  Renown  

Laelio-Cattleya  Senate 

Odontioda  cardinalis 

Odontoglossum  Redskin         

Odontoglossum  Red  Admiral 

Odontoglossum  Sandow         

Sophro  Laelio-Cattleya  Axholme    ... 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Moonbeam... 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Forma 


Parentage. 


B.-C.  Ilene  x  C.  Peetersii 

C.  Fabia  x  B.-C.  Diabvano-Warneri     ... 
B.-C.  Monita  x  L.-C.  r-t.  Gothard 
B.-L.-C-  The  B-ironess   X   L.-C.  Thyone      . 
B.-C.  Digbyano- Mossiae  Quean  Alexandra  : 

L.-C.  Isabel  Sander 

B.-C.  Digbyann-Mcndelii   x  L.-C.  Dominion 
chocoensis    alb  i     x     Warscewiczii,    Fr.    B 

Beyrodt         

Dransiana  x  Dowiana  nurca        

Fabiata  x  Dowinna  aurea 

Barbara  x  M;iggie  Rnphael 

Hardyana  >;  Octave  Doiu 

General  Pau  x  Dupreana 

Pyramus  x  Idina       

Mrs.  Cary  Batten  x  villosum  aurcum... 

Chri-topher  X  Leeanum 

Zampn  x  Hera  Euryades 

Ladv  Dillon  x  Hermes        

Desdemona  x  Beekinanni 

Minos  Youngii  x  Alcibiadcs         

Hera  Adrastus  x  Teennum 

Mrs.  F.  Sander  x  Lord  Ossulstou 

Nubia  x  Lord  Wolmer        

Alcibiades  x  Lord  Wolmer  var 

Actaeus  Bianca  x  Sanactaeus 

Swallowtail  x  Satyr 

C.  Antiope  x  L.-C.  Golden  Oriole 

St.  Gothard  x  Armstrongiae       

C.  Venus  x  L.-C.  IUustris 

C.  Leda  x-L.  C.  Dominiana  

C.  Luddemauniana  x  L.-C.  Colmaniana 

C.  Fabia  x  L.-C.  Luminosa  

L.  Gwennie  x  L.-C.  Elinor  

C.  Fabiata  x  L.-C.  St.  Gothard 

L.  purpurata  x  L.-C.  Gladiator  ... 

C.  Maggie  Raphael  alba  x  L.-C.  Cowanii 

Luminosa  x  Golden  Oriole  

L.  Gwennie  X  L.-C.  Craustoniae 

Cranstoniae  x  Antiope      

C.  Dowiana  aurea  x  L.-C.  Olivia 

C.  Dowiana  aurea  x  L.-C.  Aphrodite   ... 

callistoglnssa  x  Hy.  Greenwood 

L.-C.  Dr.  R.  tchifTman  x  C.  labiata      ... 

Statteriana  x  St.  Gothard 

L.-C.  Orion  x  C.  labiata      

OdaSchroderiana  x  Odm.  cximium    ... 

Nathaniel  x  illustrissimum         

eximium  x  Lambardeanum        

eximium  x  Rosella 

S.-L.-C.  Helen  x  L.-C.  Colmaniana 

L.-C.  Martinetii  x  S.-L.-C.  Marathon    ... 
L.-C.  Havoldiana  x  S.-L.-C.  Niobe 


Flory  <&  Black, 
sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
A.  Hanmer,  Esq. 
Baron  Schroder. 

Sander^. 
Stuart  Low. 

S.  Gratrix.  Esq. 
A.  McBean. 
A.  McBean. 
Sir  H.  S.  Leon. 
W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq. 
Stuart  Low. 
Flory  A  Black. 
S.'Gratrix,  Esq. 
W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq. 
Clive  Cookson,  Esq. 
A.  Hanmer.  Esq. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq^ 
Armstrong  >k  Brown. 

Clive  Cookson,  Esq. 
Clive  Cookson.  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Crombleholme. 
Sanders. 

Sir  H.  S.  Leon. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 

Stuart  Low. 

a.  Hanmer,  Esq. 

Stuart  Low. 

Sanders. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 

Sir  G^o.  L.  Holford. 

A.  McBean. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 

Armstrong  A  Brown. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 

?irGeo.  L.  Holford. 

Sir  Gen.  L.  Holford. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holiord. 

Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 

Slunrt  Low. 

Stuart  Low. 

A.  Hanmer,  Esq. 

Smart  Low. 

Charlesworth  &  Co. 

W.  R.  Fasey.  Esq. 

W.  R.  Fasev.  Esq. 

\V.  R.  Fasey.  Esq. 

Sir    J.    Cnlman    and 

Francois.  Esq. 
S.  GratrLx,  Esq. 
A.  J.  Hollington.  Eaq. 


ANEMONE  FULGENS. 
Denied  specific  rank  by  most  botanists,  Ane- 
mone fulgens  is  too  well  known  by  this  name 
to  be  spoken  of  by  gardeners  under  its  scienti- 
fically correct  one  of  Anemone  hortensis  fulgens. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
of  the  many  gems  which  spring  yields  to  our 
admiring  eyes,  and  few  there  are  who  can  see 
it  without  expressing  their  warmest  admiration. 
It  is  not,  however,  too  plentiful  in  gardens 
of  the  present  day.  Like  A.  hortensis  itself,  it 
comes  from  South  Europe  and  is  saijd  to  have 
been  introduced  about  1865.  but  its  full  value 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  public  until  an  illustration 
appeared  in  Revue  aorticole,  1877.  Since  that 
time  it  lias  been  more  coveted,  and  happy  are 
they  who  can  cultivate  it  with  the  success  its 
loveliness  deserves.  The  leaves  are  neat  and 
possess  much  beauty  while  the  broadly 
segmented  flowers  of  a  glowing  scarlet 
borne  on  graceful  stems  amply  justify  the 
name  of  fulgens.  The  black  centre  seems 
to  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  scarlet. 
There  is,  however,  a  shyness  of  bloom- 
ing in  numerous  gardens  which  prevents 
the  plant  from  giving  everyone  the  satisfaction 
they  seek  in  its  cultivation.  In  many  places  it 
gives  only  a  few  flowers,  while  in  others  it  fails 
to  bloom  except  in  the  proverbial  "blue  moon." 
In  others,  happily,  it  gives  a  full  portion  of  its 
brilliancy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  glowing  in  April  and  May  than 
the  sight  of  a  clump  of  Anemone  fulgens  in 
full  bloom.  The  ideal  conditions  for  Anemone 
hortensis  are  a  loamy  soil  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  lime;  a  half-shady  position  and  moisture 
in  the  soil,  though  with  ample  drainage.  But 
these  do  not  always  spell  success,  especially  in 
the  colder  gardens  north  of  the  Humber  and 
the  Tweed.  It  appears  needful  that  the  tubers 
of  Anemone  fulgens  should  be  properly  ripened 
after  flowering  is  over,  and,  if  they  a  re  left  in  the 
earth  this  maturing  process^  is  difficult  to  secure 
in  partial  shade  and  with  moisture  in  the  soil. 

From  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  orthodox  treatment  is  advisable 
in  colder  districts,  and  this  should  take  the 
form  of  a  sunnier  place  with  some  artificial 
watering,  if  need  be.  during  the  growing  and 
flowering  period. 

It  may  be  added  that  A.  fulgens  is  liable  to 
several  diseases,  and  should  these  make  their 
appearance  the  infected  tubers  should  be  burned. 
Although  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing A.  fulgens  the  tubers  may  be  set  in  spring, 
about  two  inches  being  a  suitable  depth.  A. 
fulgens  major  is  an  excellent  form,  but  the 
double  one  known  sometimes  as  A.  Pavonina, 
although  a  better  flowrerer  than  the  others,  is 
hardly  worth  growing  in  comparison. 
JAXKAEA  HELDEEICH1I. 
The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer 
recalls  many  of  the  treasures  of  his  garden 
at  the  Craven  Nursery,  and  among  them  the 
rave  Jankaea  Heldreichii,  which  he  succeeded 
in  growing  so  well  there  although  numbers  of 
other  people  failed  with  this  species.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  it  so  happy  in  its 
nook  in  Mr.  Farrer's  rock  garden,  for  I  have 
tried  it  myself,  but  my  plants  had  shared  the 
fate  which  befell  so  many  attempts  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  in  a  climate  such  as  ours.  Mr. 
Farrer  informed  us  of  his  success  in  My  Bock 
Garden,  and  it  was  a  great  delight  to  see  for 
oneself  that  there  wras  no  exaggeration  or  em- 
bellishment in  that  delightful  account  of  this 
little  Alpine  which  has  leaves  "  brilliantly  silvery 
with  a  felt  of  fine  white  down.'*  There  it  was 
happy  in  the  "  cunning  cavity,"  stuffed  with 
rough  peat  into  which  it  had  been  set  some 
years  before.  It  was  seen  there  with  its  flowers 
'(  of  rare  and  brilliant  loveliness."  of  light  violet 
and  showing  how  happy  it  was  in  that  cavity, 
the  secret  of  its  success  being  that  it  never 
received  a  drop  of  surface  moisture,  which  is 
its  bane  in  our  climate.  This  success  with  the 
Jankaea  is  only  one  of  many  hints  as  to  culture 
given  us  by  the  versatile  writer  and  cultivator 
of  alpine  plants  who  has  gone  from  us  all  too 
soon.     tf.  Arnott. 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATO    TRIALS    AT    BARROW-IN- 
FURNESS. 

A  tkial  of  18  varieties  of  Potatos  immune  to 
Wart  Disease  was  conducted  at  Risedale  this 
year.  Two  pounds  of  even-sized,  well-sprouted 
sets  of  Scotch  seed  of  each  variety  were  planted 
on  May  10,  and  the  crop  was  dug  between 
August  23  and  September  20.  Resistant  Snow- 
drop was  ready  for  digging  first,  but  was  only 
a  week  in  advance  of  Edzell  Blue,  Witch  Hill. 
Dargill  Early  and  Arran  Rose.  Of  the  others  I 
consider  that  only  Arran  Comrade,  King  George 
and  Burnhouse  Beauty  are  entitled  to  rank  as 
second-earlies,  all  the  rest  being  really  main 
crop  varieties.  The  sets  were  planted  on  ground 
of  a  clayey  nature  and  rather  stony,  that  has 
been  "  made  up."  It  had  no  special  preparation 
beyond  a  fair  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  when  dug  in  early  spring,  and  the 
sets  were  planted  in  drills  five  inches  .deep, 
2  ft.  6  in.  apart  and  14  in.  apart  in  the  drills. 
The  amount  of  ware  and  small  tubers  and  the 
total  vield   in  ea^h  case  are   as  follow: — 

Early  Varieties  :  Edzell  Blue,  33  lb.,  2  lb.,  and 
35  lb.;  Resistant  Snowdrop,  31  lb.,  3  lb.,  and 
34  lb.;  Witch  Hill,  28  lb.,  4  lb.,  and  32  lb.; 
Arran  Rose,  24  lb.,  6  lb.,  and  30  lb.;  Dargill 
Early,  24  lb.,  5  lb.,  and  29  lb. 

Second  Earlv  Varieties  :  Arran  Comrade, 
37  lb.,  4  lb.,  and  41  lb.;  King  George,  32  lb., 
6  lb.,  and  38  lb.;  Burnhouse  Beautv,  20  lib., 
1  lb.,  and  21  lb. 

Late  Varieties  :  The  Ally,  51  lb.,  2  lb.,  and 
53  lb.;  Majestic,  44  lb..  1  lb.,  and  45  lb.; 
Lochar,  40  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  41  lb.;  Great  Scot, 
37  lb.,  2  lb.,  and  39  lb.;  The  Bishop,  32  lb., 
2.1b.,  and  34  1b.;  Kerr's  Pink.  30  1b.,  i  lb., 
and  30±  lb.;  Nifhsdale,  24  lb.,  2  lb.,  and 
26  lb.;  Tinwald  Perfection,  24  lb.,  2  lb.,  and 
26  lb. ;  Golden  Wonder,  20  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  21  lb. ; 
The  Duchess,  9  lb.,  8  1b.,  and  171b.  W.  II. 
Christian,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

POTATOS   INMMUNE  TO  WART  DISEASE. 

As  a  result  of  the  Ormskirk  Trials  1919-1920, 
the  following  varieties  have  been  added  to  Tho 
official  list  of  immune  varieties  of  Potatos.  (The 
full  list  of  old  and  new  varieties  will  be  obtain- 
able free  of  charge  early  in  the  New  Year  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and   Fisheries.) 

Early  Pink  Champion  (Findlay). — A  second 
early  variety.  Tubers  round,  pebble-shaped; 
eyes  medium-large ;  skin  pink ;  flesh  -white ; 
sprouts  deep  rose;  haulm  and  foliage  medium 
to  spreading;  leaves  small,  medium  grein. 
leathery  appearance.     No  flowers  observed. 

Katie  Glover  (Findlay). — A  second  early. 
Tubers  round  to  oval,  thick  ;  eyes  medium ;  skin 
•white;  deep  pink  in  eyes;  flesh  white;  sprouts 
white,  tinged  pink  ;  haulm  and  foliage  regular, 
dwarf,  spreading;  leaves  medium,  medium 
green.     No  flowers  observed. 

Catriona  (Findlav).— An  early  maincrop. 
(Tested  as  seedling  PU/1,  No.  1.)  Tubers  kid- 
ney shaped  ;  eyes  shallow  ;  skin  white,  splashed 
purple  round  the  eyes  and  at  base  end ;  flesh 
pale  yellow  ;  sprouts  violet ;  haulm  and  foliage 
dwarf,  spreading;  leaves  medium,  dark  green, 
glossy.     No  flowers  observed. 

K.  of  K.  (Findlay). — An  early  maincrop. 
Tubers  oval ;  eyes  shallow  ;  skin  white,  splashed 
crimson,  more  pronounced  round  the  eyes,  es- 
pecially at  rose  end  ;  flesh  pale  yellow  ;  sprouts 
rose;  haulms  and  foliage  upright ;  leaves  small, 
corrugated,  light  green.     No  flowers  observed. 

Captain  Cook  (Airey). — A  late  variety.  Tubers 
re  und  ;  eyes  deen  ;  flesh  while  ;  skin  white ; 
sprouts  purple ;  haulm  and  foliage  compact , 
vigorous;  leaves  medium,  medium  green. 
Flowers  white. 

Crusader  (Wilson).-(Tested  as  seedling 
339/3.)       A      late      variety.  Tubers     kidney 

shaped;  eyes  shallow;  skin  white;  flesh 
white;  haulm  and  foliage  tall,  upright,  vigorous; 
leaves  large,  dark  green,  corrugated.  Flowers 
dropping  in  the  bud. 

Seedlings,  Purple-Eyed  No.  3  (Findlay).— 449 
(a)  1  (Wilson)  and  142/6  (Wilson)  were  found 
immune,  but  nnt  added  to  the  list  as  they  have 
not  been  named. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 
The  latter  part  of  the  summer  was  very 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  American  blight. 
One  of  the  worst  attacks  in  my  experience  de- 
veloped on  trees  of  Allington  Pippin  which  had 
not  previously  shown  more  than  a  few  spots  of 
the  pest.  Probably  it  spread  from  some  top- 
grafted  trees  near  by,  for  such  trees  are  almost 
invariably  affected.  The  blight  on  both  these 
and  the  Allington  Pippin  has  assumed  its  worst 
form,  the  young  shoo'.s  being  involved.  A  few 
patches  on  the  stem  or  main  branches  are  easily 
put  right  by  painting,  strong  soft  soap  and 
nicotine  solution  being  the  most  deadly  thing  I 
have  tried  for  the  purpose.  But  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  paint  all  over  the  young  shoots, 
Many  of  these  will  be  removed  in  pruning,  of 
coiu-se,   and  for  the  rest  I  shall   rely  on  winter 


ing  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson  with  Orleans  Plum 
the  fruits  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
latter  parent  and  of  a  blue-black  colour.  Not 
only  do  the  trees  crop  early  after  planting,  but 
the  fruits  come  in  useful  for  cooking  and  bott 
ling  after  Plums  are  ovea*. 

SELECT  OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 
To  those  who  are  about  to  plant  Peach  treet- 
against  east,  west  or  south  walls  (I  prefer  the 
two  latter  srS's)  I  strongly  rrecommend  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  for  freedom  of  crop,  handsome 
appearance  and  high  quality.  Too  many  un- 
successful growers  are  apt  to  consider  the  sea- 
sons at  fault  or  that  site  and  soil  do  not  suit 
the  trees,  whereas  a  close  observance  of  th3 
cultural  methods  adopted  by  others  who  are 
successful  will  slhow  what  is  at  fault.  Not  a 
few  growers  forget  all  about  their  trees  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  until  the  trees  are  starting 
into  growth  the  following  spring,  when  the) 
realise  that  the   roots  would    have   been    all  the 


Fig.    136. — chrysanthemum  mrs.    spencer    chichester;  flowers   yellow, 
f.c.c.    national  chiu'santbemum  societr,  november  'j,     1i120.     introduced  bt   hit.  h.  j.  jones. 


spraying  with  caustic  soda.  This  certainly  re- 
duces the  blight  considerably,  and,  if  followed 
by  careful  painting  of  any  spots  that  appear 
during  the  next  summer,  practically  overcomes 
the  attack,  though  patches  of  it  are  always 
likely  to  appear  in  future  years.  Curiously 
enough  1  have  never  seen  the  root  form  of  the 
blight  in  my  plantations.  Possibly  being  far 
south,  where  the  winters  are  usually  mild,  the 
insects  do  not  need  to  leave  the  branches. 
Market  <>rower. 


BULLACE    THE   LANGLEY. 

Those  who  have  not  grown  this  Bullace  should 
plant    a  standard  tree  <>r   two.      liaised   by   oross- 


better  if  they  had  received  copious  supplies  of 
water  during*  the  autumn  and  that  the  cutting 
away  of  wood  that  had  carried  the  previous 
crop  would  have  been  all  the  better  if  done 
after    the    fruit    was    gathered. 

The  desirable  varieties  are  :— Peregrine,  which 
ripens  its  deeply  coloured  fruits  earlv  in  AubusI 
ami  is  therefore  a  useful  variety;  Grosse  Mig 
nonne,  large,  round,  high-coloured  and  excellent 
in  flavour,  ripe  at  the  end  of  Aiigusl  :  Dymona, 
,,„  August  Peach  having  Lhe  qualities  of  free- 
iI.itii.  size,  colour  and  flavour  t<>  recommend  it  ; 
Violette  Hative  ripens  in  September  and  has 
;ill  the  good  points  of  a  desirable  Peach,  Late 
D  ivonian,  large,  handsome,  of  good  flavour 
and   ripening  in  September.     E.    M. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The    EfiHoTt    Ac   twt    hold  lA*nwaf«M     reepontibU    for 
ihs     opinions     expreneed    by    oom**po  nde  nta .  ] 

Aponogeton  distachyon. — By  some  mischance, 
the  article  on  the  Lily  ponds  at  Wisley  which 
appeared  over  my  name  on  p.  249  gives  the 
impression  that  this  plant  does  not  do  so  well 
as  it  might  here  owing  to  the  presence  of  chalk 
in  the  water.  Actually,  of  course,  the  opposite 
is  the  case,  as  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
adjacent  Rhododendrons  proves,  while  we  have 
recently  had  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
plant  is  at  home.  During  August  the  pond  was 
emptied  and  cleaned  out,  seeds  which  had  lain 
dormant  in  the  mud  being  released.  On  rt 
filling  thu  pond  with  water  these  germinated, 
producing  plants  which  <have  been  in  flower 
lor  more  than  a  month.  Seedlings  have  ilso 
appeared  in  the  heaps  of  mud  left  temporarily 
on  the  bank.     A.   E.   Sims,    Wisley. 

November  Vegetables  (see  p.  266).— Anything 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Beckett  receives  the 
closest  attention  from  vegetable  growers,  con- 
sequently it  may  appear  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  criticise  his  remarks  on  Parsnips. 
Concerning  varieties,  Tender  and  True  and 
Student  are  both  good  and  largely  grown,  but 
Ellacombe's  Improved  is  also  a  reliable  variety. 
New  Intermediate  we  have  found  matures 
quicker  than  either  of  the  above,  is  a  shapely 
root,  about  midway  in  shape  between  the  Tur- 
nip-rooted and  taper-rooted  sorts,  and  gives  a 
heavy  yield.  During  the  war  this  variety,  left 
thickly  in  seed  lines  and  used  when  half  grown, 
as  is  the  way  with  Carrots,  gave  us  an 
additional  supply  of  vegetable  food.  The 
Turnip-rooted  variety  is  well  worth  growinig 
where  the  soil  is  too  shallow  for  longer  roots. 
During  the  spring  of  1917,  when  sowing  could 
not  take  place  until  the  end  of  April,  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  it  was  observed  that  the 
roots  were  only  slightly  affected  by  rust  around 
the  collar — much  less  so  than  those  from  seed 
sown  in  February.  The  same  result  is  notice- 
able this  season ;  from  seed  sown  in  May 
roots  developed  quickly,  have  little  rust,  and 
we  have  been  using  the  crop  for  several  weeks. 
I  believe  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  advise  late  sowing.  Probably  Mr. 
Beckett  will  kindly  place  us  under  further 
obligation  by  saying  how  this  rust  may  be  pre- 
vented, as  the  advantage  of  sowing  in  Feb- 
ruary gives  more  time  for  other  work  in  the 
later  months.     J.  E. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.— To  the  list 
of  single-flowering  Chrysanthemums  given  on 
page  253,  the  old  yellow  variety,  Kitty  Bourne, 
may  well  be  added,  as  no  variety  within  my 
knowledge  produces  such  a  wealth  of  blooms 
per  plant.  Strong  plants  growing  in  10-in.  pots 
will  produce  forty  to  fifty  shoots,  each  bearing 
from  three  to  six  small  but  shapely  flowers, 
of  the  richest  buttercup-yellow.  Roupell  Beauty 
is  another  good  variety,  its  deep  maroon  flowers 
showing  up  well  under  artificial  light;  it  is  a 
good  variety  for  disbudding.  The  variety  Mrs. 
W.  Buckingham  is  a  favourite  with  many,  and 
a  vase  of  its  soft  pink  flowers,  almost  identical 
in  colour  with  the  popular  La  France  Rose,  is 
always  much  admired.  John.  Boxall,  Perry 
Croft,  Malvern. 

Begonia  fuchsioides.— At  one  time  this  beauti- 
ful Begonia  was  cultivated  for  winter  flowering, 
but  it  is  now  selldom  seen,  its  place  being  taken 
by  many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  winter -flower- 
ing Begonias.  As  a  pot  plant  it  cannot  compete 
with  the  newer  varieties,  but  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  planted  out,  either  to  furnish  a  pillar  or 
the  back  wall  of  a  wa.rm  greenhouse.  It  will 
furnish  a  wall  ten  <or  twelve  feet  high,  and  make 
growth  a  yard  or  more  across,  producing  its 
bright  scarlet  flowers  in  great  profusion.  .7. 
Covtts. 

Viburnum  rhytidophyllum.— As  remarked  by 
Mr.  Bayford  (see  page  277),  this  Chinese  ever- 
green is  a  handsome  shrub.  A  specimen,  some 
4  feet  high,  planted  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  in 
1918  in  an  open,  sunny  position  in  medium  loam, 
has,  so  far,  failed  to  carry  berries  in  autumn. 
The  flower  heads  form  somewhat  late  in  the 
season    and.    unfortunately,    the    flowers    do  not 


open  properly;  however,  the  broajd,  lanceolate 
leaves,  with  their  dense  dun-coloured  Momentum 
on  the  undersides,  are  attractive.  I  have  seen 
Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  well  set  with  berries 
in  less  exposed  localities.  Sidney  Legg,  Warter 
Priory  Gardens. 

Rhubarb  Failure  in  1920  (see  p.  279). — I 
experienced  the  same  failure  with  Rhubarb  this 
season  as  Caltka.  The  caowns,  planted  three 
years  ago,  ai'e  growing  in  a  deep,  rich  loam, 
which  had  been  well  enriched  with  manure  pre- 
vious to  planting  the  Rhubarb.  Last  season  I 
had  a  magnificent  crop,  plenty  of  the  stems 
weighing  1  lb.  each  after  the  blade  had  been  cut 
off.  Tliis  year  the  leaves  were  all  below  average 
size  and  not  very  plentiful.  The  summer, 
although  dull,  was  deficient  in  rain,  and  to  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  plants  growing  freely 
last  autumn,  after  they  had  ripened  and  ap- 
parently finished  their  season  s  growth  in  August, 
I  attribute  the  failure.     Essex. 

Grapes  at  the  Sheffield  Show — The  Alicante 
Grapes  which,  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Sheffield 
exhibition  on  the  12th  ulU,  and  also  those  of 
Gros  Colmar  and  Gros  Maroc,  whioh  were 
awarded  a  special  Silver  Medal,  were  all  cut  from 
vines  planted  one  year  and  nine  months  pre- 
viously. Other  varieties,  including  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pinoe,  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Madresfield  Court,  all  finished  up  to  show 
standard,  and  the  vines  averaged  seven  bunches 
each.  Canon  Hall  failed  to  set  fruits.  Is  this 
a  record  in  young  vines  fruiting?  Previous  to 
planting  them  in  the  new  vinery,  they  were 
grown  out-of-doors  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
H".  J.  Irvine,  Bradley  New  Gardens,  Grimsby. 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii. — With  reference  to  my 
note  on  Eucalyptus  Gunnii  (p.  256),  I  wish  to 
make  a  correction  in  the  date  of  sawing.  I  gave 
the  year  of  sowing  as  1906  instead  of  1896,  that 
is  ten   years   previously.     Thos.    Larkbey. 

An  Extraordinary  Broad  Bean.— I  enclose  a 
photograph  of  a  Broad  Bean  which  was  grown 
in  a  cottager's  garden  at  Ringshale,  Ashridge, 
BerkhaJ nsbed.  It  grew  from  one  of  numerous 
seeds  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  in  early  spring. 
This  particular  plant  continued  to  grow  in  height 
until  cut  by  the  frost  during  the  first  week  of 
November,  when  it  had  attained  the  extraor- 
dinary height  of  16  feet,  and  was  a  veritable 
"Jack's  Bean  Stalk."  I  was  informed  that  in 
this  place  there  has  been  no  change  of  Biroad 
Bean  seed  for  the  past  27  years.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  only  four  pods  on  this  giant  stalk. 
D.  D.  Bobertson,  Ashridge  Gardens,  Berh- 
hamsted. 

[The  photograph  was  not  suitable  for  repro- 
duction. It  showed  this  extraordinary  Broad 
Bean  when  it  had  reached  a  height  of  15  ft. 
8  in.— Eds.  ] 


SOCIETIES. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

Thursday,  November  4. — Members  of  Com- 
mittee present : — Rev.  J.  Oombleholme  (in  the 
chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  A.  Coningsby, 
D.  A.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  Dr.  R.  N. 
Hartley,  J.  Howes,  D.  McLeod,  E.  W.  Thomp- 
son, J.  Thrower,  and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

Awards. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Britannia  var.  The  King,  a 
very  fine  flower,  sepals  and  petals  white,  richly 
coloured  lip;  Laelio-Cattleya  Faseyana  (C.  Fabia 
X  L.-C.  Schultzeana),  a  richly  coloured  fine 
flower  of  good  substance;  Caltleya  St.  George 
var.  Mancunia,  a  richly  coloured  variety  of  this 
grand  Cattleya,  flowers  of  fine  shape,  from  S. 
Gratrix,  Esq. 

Brasso-Laclio-C  attleya  Muriel  var.  Joyce 
Hanmer  (B.C.  Maronae  x  L.-C.  Feronia),  a 
magnificent  variety,  flowers  exceptionally  large, 
of  fine  shape,  sepals,  petals  and  lip  rose  colour, 
throat  deep  yellow;  Laelio-Cattleya  Linda 
Regina  (C.  aurea  X  L.-C.  Arachne),  fine  form, 
sepals  and  petals  deep  peach  red,  lip  deep 
n.agenta,  throat  rich  orange,  from  A. 
Hanmer,  Esq. 


Cattleya  Edithae  (C.  labiata  Mrs.  E.  Ash- 
worth x  C.  Dionysius  alba),  sepals  and  petals 
white,  lip  richly  coloured,  with  white  margin, 
from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Brasso-Cattleya  speciosa  (B.-C.  Digbyano- 
Mendelii  x  C.  Schroderae),  Odontoglossum 
crispwm  Mona  Lisa,  Cypripedium  Eury-manii 
(Euryades  x  Beekmanii),  and  Cattleya  Fabia 
Royal  Beauty,  from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Enid  alba  var.  Jewel,  from  Mrs. 
Gratrix. 

Cypripedium  Pontifex  (Nubian  X  Lord 
Wolmer),  from  Rev.  J.   Ckombleholme. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Menda  Neuville  var.,  from  A. 
Francois,  Esq. 

Awards  or  Appreciation   (First  Class). 

Odontoglossum  eximium  xanthotea  var. 
Snowden  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  Prince 
Arthur,  from  A.  Hanmer,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificate. 

To  Mrs.  A.  Coningsby,  for  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderac. 

Groups. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  "West  Point  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Howe-/,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group 
of  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums. 

A.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  Burbage,  Buxton  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Giles),  staged  a  group  for  which  a  Large 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Capt.  W.  Horridge,  Bury  (gr.  Mr. 
Coningsby),  staged  a  group  for  which  a  Large 
Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Hartley,  Leighton  House,  Wigan, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cypripediums. 

The  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme,  Clayton-le-Moors 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Marshall),  was  also  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cypripedums. 


Thursday,  November  18. — Members  of  Com- 
mittee present  : — The  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme  (in 
the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  A.  Coningsby, 
D.  A.  Cowan,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans, 
A.  Hanmer,  Dr.  R.  N.  Hartley,  J.  Howes,  A. 
Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  Dr  Paul,  and  E.  W. 
Thompson. 

Awards. 
First-Class  Certificates. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Linda  var.  Joyce  Hanmer 
(L.-C.  Arachne  x  C  aurea),  large  flower,  fine 
shape,  very  distinct  colour;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Princess  Royal  albens  (L.-C.  Fabia  X  Hardyana 
alba),  sepals  and  petals  broad,  white,  fine  round 
lip;  Cypripedium  Elsie  Edgemoore  var.  (Lady 
Dillon   x   Hermes),  from  A.   Hanmer,  Esq. 

Caltleya  Marietta  (C.  Frau  M.  Beyrodt  x 
chocoensis  alba),  very  pretty  white  flowers,  lip 
deep  magenta;  Sophro-Cattleya  Doris,  Gratrix' s 
var,  one  of  the  finest  varieties,  very  fine  colour, 
from  S.   Gratrix,  Esq. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Muriel  var.  majesti- 
cum  (B.C.  Maroniae  x  L.-C.  Fironia),  large 
flower  of  fine  shape  and  very  good  colour,  from 
P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  James  O'Brien  var.  Jeannie 
Hartley,  from  Dr.   R.  N.  Hartley. 

Awards  or  Merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Renown  (L.-C.  Statteriana  X 
L.-C.  St.  Gothard),  Laelio-Cattleya  Burbagei 
(C.Venus  x  L.-C.  LUustris),  Cypripedium  Front 
Line  (niveum  X  Clinkaberryanum),  and 
Cypripedium  Mirum,  Edgemoor  var.,  from  A. 
Hanmer,  Esq. 

Sophro  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya  Moonbeam  (L.-C. 
Martinettii  x  S.-L.  Marathon),  Brasso-Cattleya 
Enchantress  albescens  (B.-C.  Digbyana  Mendelii 
x  C.  Fabia  White  Queen),  Cypripedium 
Caryville  (Mrs.  Cary  Batten  x  villosum  aureum, 
from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Princess  Royal  var.  splendida,  from 
Mrs.  Gratrix. 

Odontioda   Syringa     (Odm.     illustrissimum    x 
Oda.  Joan),  from  the  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme. 
Award  of  Appreciation  (First  Class). 

Lycaste  Mrs.  Gratrix  (parentage  unknown), 
from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 
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Cultural  Certificate. 

To  Mr.  G.  Giles,  lor  Cypripedium 
Dreadnought. 

Groups. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  West  Point  (gr.  Mi-.  J. 
Howes),  staged  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypri- 
pediums for  which  a  large  Silver-Gilt  Medal 
was  awarded. 

A.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  Burbage,  Buxton  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Giles),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group. 

The  Rev.  J.  Cromblehome,  Clayton-le-Moors 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Marshall),  was  also  awarded  a  Large 
Silver  Medal  for  a  group  composed  principally  of 
Cypripediums. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Hartley,  Leighton  House,  Wigan. 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged 
a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Odontiodas  to  whioh  a 
Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 


BRITISH  CARNATION. 

Annual  Meeting. 

December  1.— There  was  a  small  attendance 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the 
show.  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton  presided,  and  others 
present  included  Messrs.  H.  T.  Mason,  W.  H. 
Page,  E.  F.  Hawes.  W.  E.  Wallace,  C.  Engel- 
mann,  R.  Pinches,  M.  Allwood,  G.  AUwood,  F. 
Jordan,  A.  E.  Usher,  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report 
for  the  society's  year  now  ended  Mr.  Brunton 
remarked  on  the  regrettable  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  subscriptions  remained  unpaid,  and 
this  was  not  set  off  by  the  addition  of  fifty-five 
new  members,  which  in  itself  was  a  most  satis- 
factory indication  of  increased  interest  in  the 
Carnation.  The  twenty-two  new  varieties 
registered  during  the  past  year  were,  he  believed, 
a  record  both  as  regards  numbers  and  also  in 
quality,  for  all  were  especially  meritorious 
novelties.  Last  year's  conference,  when  Mr.  F. 
Jordan  read  a  paper,  was,  he  said,  most  success- 
ful. Although  not  mentioned  in  the  report  Mr. 
Brunton  leniarked  that  the  labours  of  the 
Classification  Committee  were  proceeding  and  it 
was  hoped  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  method. 

The  annual  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
but  the  statement  of  accounts  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Mr.  Pinches,  who  was  one  of 
the  auditors,  suggested  that  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  society's  income  was  spent  on  printing 
and  that  is  was  either  too  extravagant  or 
the  subscription  was  too  low.  He  found  that 
102  members  had  paid  5s.  per  year  and  to  these 
the  value  of  printing  was  8s.  6d.  each.  Mr. 
Hawes  tendered  the  secretary's  explanation  of 
the  item  "  Collected  by  Secretary,"  and 
advocated  an  increased  income  and  an 
augmented  prize  fund  as  essential  to  success. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Mason  remarked  on  the  balance- 
■sheet  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  found  possible 
to  keep  the  expenditure  for  printing  more  pro- 
portionate in  the  future.  The  secretary  explained 
that  the  large  value  of  unpresented  cheques  was 
due  to  the  late  sitting  of  the  finance  committee. 
The  balance  in  favour  of  the  society — there  are 
no  apparent  liabilities — is  £39  2s.  Id.,  and  the 
■statement   of  accounts  was    adopted. 

The  customary  thanks  to  the  officers  and  com- 
mittee were  accorded,  and  the  former  were  re- 
elected, as  also  were  the  committee  with  the 
■exception  of  Messrs.  H.  Mount.  T.  Page  and 
J.  A.  Weston,  in  whose  places  Messrs.  T.  Pate- 
man,  A.  W.  Metcalfe  and  W.  Holder  were 
■elected. 

Two  minor  alterations  to  rules  were  made  which 
permit  greater  freedom  to  the  committee  in  the 
choice  of  dates  for  the  winter  show. 

Oonfeirence. 

There  was  quite  a  good  attendance  at  the 
conference,  which  was  held  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  show  day,  December  1.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brunton  presided,  and  Mr.  L.  Cook,  the  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  society,  initiated  a  general  dis- 
cussion on  culture  and  other  matters  concerning 
greenhouse  Carnations. 


When  considering  a  soil  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  the  Carnation  Mr.  Cook  commented  on  the 
diversity  of  opinion  held  by  various  growers  as 
to  the  admixture  of  leaf-mould.  Many  obtained 
satisfactory  results  without  using  leaf-mould,  but 
in  his  opinion  it  was  best  not  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules,  but  to  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  loam  that  happens  to  be  available,  but 
he  held  that  any  soil  deficient  in  humus  should 
have  leaf  soil  or  some  similar  material  added  to 
it,  and  particularly  so  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  plant's  development.  For  the  final  potting 
he  recommended  four  parts  loam,  one  part  rotted 
stable  manure,  half  a  part  sand  and  n.ortar 
rubble  and  half  a  part  leaf  soil. 

There  was  also,  he  remarked,  various  opinions 
as  to  the  most  satisfactory  time  for  taking  cut- 
tings, and  in  this  respect  he  held  the  view  that 
less  depends  on  exact  time  than  on  after  treat- 
ment and  on  the  type  of  cutting  obtainable. 
When  Carnations  have  to  be  grown  in  quantity 
he  preferred  inserting  the  cuttings  during 
January,  February,  or  even  March,  rather  than 
in  Autumn,  because  better  positions  and  more 
space  can  be  allowed  the  young  stock  than  is  the 
case  when  autumn  rooting  is  practised. 

In  treating  on  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
during  the  summer  Mr.  Cook  said  that  the 
grower  should  be  guided  by  climatic  conditions. 
In  the  relatively  hot  and  dry  eastern  counties 
the  plants  usually  throve  best  out-of-doors,  but 
in  the  west,  where  the  summer  rainfall  is 
heavier,  many  growers  favoured  cultivation 
under  glass;  but  whenever  the  outdoor  system 
is  practised  he  strongly  advised  having  means 
of  protection  from  heavy  rains  ready  at  hand. 

Carnation  rust,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  dread  of  so  many  growers,  was  not  now  to 
be  feared.  Mr.  Cook  said  he  had  introduced 
leaves  covered  with  rust  into  a  propagating  frame 
with  his  own  cuttings  and  these  have  not  been 
affected.  This,  he  contended,  tends  to  prove 
that  rust  is  due  to  improper  cultivation.  The 
conditions  that  induce  rust  are  overcrowing  in  a 
close   atmosphere. 

Mr.  Cook  next  commented  on  the  form  of 
Carnation  flowers  and  expressed  the  decided 
opinion  that  the  varieties  that  were  best  for 
winter  blooming  were  those  of  somewhat  loose 
form  and  with  petals  of  serrated  or  straight-cut 
edge.  The  perfectly  formed  full  flower  with 
ronnded  petals  is  rarely  satisfactory  for  winter 
blooming.  The  long,  tight  calyx  is  less  liable  to 
split  than  is  the  short  calyx,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  long  calyx  generally  con- 
tains a  smaller  flower  than  does  the  rounded, 
loosely  made  calyx. 

The  vexed  question  of  classification  next  came 
under  review,  and  Mr.  Cook  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
classify  Carnations  other  than  by  colour.  An 
effort  was  being  made,  he  said,  to  classify  the 
Carnations  according  to  the  habits  of  the  plants, 
but  this  method  presented  immense  difficulties. 
It  was  proposed  to  take  certain  popular  varieties 
such  as  Carola,  Britannia,  and  Enchantress,  as 
types  of  the  tall,  grassy  and  bushy  habits,  and 
group  the  various  varieties  under  them,  but. he 
had  found  that  the  habit  of  a  Carnation  plant 
was  far  from1  being  a  constant  factor,  and  that 
it  varied  considerably  under  different  conditions. 
So  that  he  felt  that  any  method  of  classifica- 
tion by  habit  would  confound  the  public  instead 
of  being  a  help. 

The  Discussion. 

Then  followed  an  interested  and  spirited  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  principal  speakers  were 
Messrs.  Chandler,  A.  E.  Usher,  E.  F.  Hawes, 
E.  W.  Bishop,  and  W.  H.  Page. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  allow  the  perpetual  Malmaisons  to 
be  shown  in  the  same  classes  as  the  true  per- 
petuals,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
separate  classes  should  be  arranged  for  the 
former. 

Opinions  on  leaf  soil  were  varied,  but  the 
majority  favoured  its  use  for  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  plant's  development,  and  Mr.  Hawes 
strongly  recommended  rotted  spent  hops  as  an 
excellent  substitute  when  first-rate  leaf  soil  was 


not  available.  It  seemed  that  the  speakers  who 
did  not  favour  the  use  of  leaf  soil  in  the  com- 
post for  the  final  potting  used  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  grit  than  is  usual. 

With  regard  to  classification  Mr.  Usher 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of  colour 
classification  as  instituted  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  as  being  the  only  practicable  method, 
while  Mr.  Page  admitted  that  the  Classification 
Committee  has  already  found  the  difficulties 
much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  His 
personal  opinion  was  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  classify  under  relative  productiveness,  from 
h&bit  and  rate  of  growth.  Mr.  Hawes  suggested 
list*  of  varieties  suitable  for  various  purposes 
sucn  as  winter  flowering  and  summer  bedding. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 


The  usual  annual  exhibition  of  fat  cattle  was 
held  during  the  present  week,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington.  The  exhibition  was  visite|d  by 
H.M.  King  George  and  by  H.M.  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  were  present  ou  the  opening  day 
and  were  greatly  interested  in  the  wonderful 
animals  exhibited.  In  addition  to  cattle,  pigs 
and  poultry,  the  exhibition  includes  a  remark- 
able display  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  used  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  industry. 

In  the  immense  gallery,  most  of  the  leading 
seedsmen  provided  imposing  and  instructive  ex- 
hibits of  their  particular  specialities  in  root 
crops.  On  some  occasions,  many  of  these  ex- 
hibits have  included  specimens  ot  garden  crops, 
but  this  year  there  was  comparatively  little  01 
direct  horticultural  interest. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  contributed  an  im- 
posing display  of  magnificent  Mangels  and 
Swedes,  together  with  an  interesting  selection 
of  such  garjden  crops  as  the  Sutton  Globe,  Ail.-;, 
Craig  and  Crimson  Globe  Onions,  in  addition  to 
model  Parsnips  and  capital  Tomatos.  The  five 
specimens  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion  averaged  3  lb. 
12  oz.  each.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  dis- 
played agricultural  roots,  and  a  large  selection 
of  grasses  suitable  for  pastures  or  lawns.  An 
interesting  item  in  their  exhibit  was  the  open 
case  in  which  the  method  of  testing  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds  was  demonstrated.  Messrs. 
J.  K.  King  and  Sons  showe)d  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  their  Green  Globe  Turnip,  other  root 
crops,  and  a  selection  of  seed  Potatos.  Messrs. 
E.  W.  King  and  Co.  made  a  special  feature  of 
seed  Potatos,  Anglian  Mangels,  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  useful  Intermediate  Beet. 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  were  large  ex- 
hibitors of  seed  Potatos  and  farm  roots,  and 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons  had  an  exhibit  ot 
grasses  and  roots,  with  their  new  Brussels  Sprout 
named.  Three  Cross  as  a  special  feature.  This 
latter  appears  to  be  a  very  tine  variety. 

Seed  Potatos  were  exhibited  by  numerous 
firms  and  in  many  instances  samples  of  Scotch 
seed  jof  a  few  leading  varieties  were  displayed. 
Messrs.  Patullo,  Higgs  and  Co.,  Dundee; 
Mr.  G.  R.  Sharpe,  Blatchford,  Perthshire;  Mr. 
W.  J.  Campbell,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs.  W. 
Dennis  and  Sons,  Kirton  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Grant, 
West  Rarchie;  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brtdon.  Dar- 
lington; Mr.  J.  A.  Gardiner,  Perth,  Mr.  I. 
Poad  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Loddon;  Mr.  R.  Pateman,  Edinburgh;  Messrs. 
Little  and  Ballantine,  and  others,  were  ex- 
hibitors of  seed  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Garton,  Liverpool,  showed  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  new  pedigree  Wheats,  Oats 
and  Barley,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  ex- 
hibited cereals  and  grasses.  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
and  Sons  had  a  large  exhibit  of  their  specialities 
in  farm  crops  and  a  selection  of  seed  Potatos. 
Messrs.  Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading,  were  the 
largest  exhibitors  of  Potatos  and  presented  very 
fine  samples  of  Majestic,  Grent  Scot.  Kerr's 
Pink  Ally,  and  Towser,  the  last  a  red-skinned, 
round  variety. 

Only  one  exhibit  of  home-grown  fruit  was 
forthcoming.  This  was  from  Messrs.  \V.  Sea- 
brook  and  Sons,  Chelmsford,  and  consisted  of  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Hormc.id  IVarmain,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins.  Peafigood'a  Nonsuch,  and  a  few  tother 
popular  sorts. 
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MARKETS. 

COVENT    GARDEN,    December    7th. 

Fruit;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


20  0-25  0 


17  0-1 S  0 
0-25  0 


Apples,  Knglish, 
— Bramley's 

Seedling 
—Northern 

Greening 
— Wellington     . 
British  Columbian, 

— Jonathan  21  0 

—Mcintosh,  red     20  0 

—Wagner  iy  0-20  0 

— Newtown 

Pippin    ..      ..   23  6 

Ontario,  Northern 

—Golden  Russet)21  °"23  6 
— Jonathao  ) 

—Baldwin  /19  0-20  0 

— Wagner  J 

—Greening        ..   19  0-20  0 
—barrels  of  above  50  0-65  0 
Oregon  (We  natchee) 
—Wagner  ..  19  0-20  0 

—Jonathan        ..  21  0-22  0 
— Newtown        . .     control 
Bananas,   singles  20  0-32  6 
—doubles  ..  30  0-35  0 

—giants      . .      . .   35  0-40  0 


Brazil  nuts, 

per  cwt.  ..  132  < 
Chestnuts,    per 

50  kilo  bags  ..  35 
Cob  nuts  . .  .-  1 
Dates,  Tunis,  per 

doz.  cartons  . .  S 
Grapes,  Muscats, 

special  per  lb.    6 

best  . .  . .  3 
—Canon  Hall  ..  3 
— Gros  Maroc  . .  1 
— Alicante  . .  2 
— Gros  Colmar  1 
— Almeria.perbrl.-10 
Lemons — 

— Naples  300's..    30 
— Messina  . .   20 

Oranges  Jamaica  32 

126's-250's     ..    25 

— Denia       250's     25 

300's    25 

300 's     lb 

Pears,  Californian 

Winter  Nelis, 

per  case         . .    30 


d.  s.  d 
5-145  0 


0-55  0 
3-15 


0-7  0 
6-5  0 
6-7  0 
3-19 
0-3  0 
9-4  0 
0-50  0 

0-35  0 
0-24  0 

0 

0-28  0 
0-30  0 
0-32  0 
0-28  0 


0-32  6 

Remarks. — This  week  has  witnessed  an  increase  in 
activity  in  nearly  all  department's,  due  probably  to  the 
proximity  of  Christmas.  The  demand  from  the  provinces 
in  particular  has,  to  some  extent,  brightened  matters. 
Considerable  quantities  of  Apples  are  arriving  from  Nova 
Sootia,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  Ontario,  etc.,  in  time 
for  the  Christmas  trade,  and  with  prices  at  a  reasonable 
level  the  fruits  are  selling  fairly  readily.  The  showy 
appearsjice  and  reliability  of  packing  of  these  Apples 
are  large  factors  towards  their  popularity.  The  absence, 
also,  of  any  great  quantity  of  home-grown  Apples  is, 
of  course,  further  favourable  to  them.  A  few  fruits 
of  Bramley's  Seedling,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) 
and  Northern  Greening1,  have  been  on  offer  this  week, 
those  of  first  grade,  of  the  two  first  varieties,  realising 
full  control  prices.  English  Tomatos  are  scarcer,  con- 
signments for  the  most  part  being  soft  in  condition, 
and  of  poor  quality.  We  are  now  depending  on  the 
Canary  Islands  for  Tomatos,  which,  so  far  this  season, 
have  generally  been  in  excellent  condition.  English 
Grapes  have  been  somewhat  restricted  in  supply, 
although  it  is  expected  that  there  will  now  be  larger 
quantities  available.  Oranges  are  in  good  supply.  A 
shipment  of  Pines  is  d\ie,  and  should  meet  an  eager 
demand  in  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  these  fruits. 
The  Nut  trade  continues  active,  all  kinds  moving  with 
freedom.  Forced  Seakale  is  now  available.  The  first 
consignment  of  forced  English  Asparagus,  from  Devon- 
shire and  Middlesex,  has  been  on  offer  this  week.  Trade 
in  Mushrooms  is  more  settled,  and  prices  are  steady. 
Forced  Beans  are  firmer  in  price,  as  a  result  of  diminish- 
ing supplies.  Guernspy  New  Potatos  are  a  slow  trade, 
although  their  prices  are  comparatively  reasonable. 
Green  Vegetables  remain  fairly  abundant  at  moderate 
prices.    The  Potato  trade  shows  little  or  no  variation. 


2  6-30 


2  6-46 


12  0-24  0 
18  0-24  0 
15  0-18  0 
18  0-24  0 


Cut   Flowers,   &c. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 
Bouvardla,  white, 

per  doz.  bun.  12  0-15  0 
Camellias,       per 

box,  12's,  18's 
Carnations,     per 

doz.      blooms, 

best  American 

var 

Chrysanthemums, 

white,     spray, 

per  doz.   bun. 

bronze    . . 
— yellow    .. 
— pink 
— white,  per  doz. 

blooms  .. 
— pink 
— yellow    .. 
— bronze    .. 
— single    disbudded, 

per  doz.  blooms    3  0-60 

white  A' co  loured, 

per  doz.  bun. I  5  0-24  0 
Forget-Me-Not, 

per  doz.  bun. ..  15  0-18  0 
Lapageras,      per 

doz.  blooms   . . 
Lillum  lancifoliutn 

album,  per  doz. 

blooms  . . 
— long,  per  bun. 

rubrum,   short, 

per  doz. blooms 
Lillum  longiflorum 

per  bunch  . .  7  0-80 
— short,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Uly  of  the  Valley, 

per  bunch  ..  5  0-80 
Marguerites  .yellow, 

per  doz.   bun.     3  0-40 

French,  Yellow,    3  6-40 


Average    Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d 
Mimosa.  French 
(Acacia) 

per  doz.  bun.      12  0-18  o 
Narcissus,  French, 
per  pad.. 


S  0- 
5  0- 
3  0- 
3  0- 


4  0-4 


2  0-30 

3  0-40 


0-3   0 


8  0-10  0 
8  0-10  0 


2  6-30 


2  6-3 


8  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 


18  0-24  0 


— paper-white  . . 
— Soleil  d'Or  .. 
— paper-white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
— Guernsey,  Soleil 

d'Or,  doz.  bun.  10  0-12  0 
Orchids,  per  doz., 
— Cattleyas  15  0-18  0-30  0 
— Cypripediums, 
per  doz.blooms 
Pelargonium, 

double  scarlet, 

per  doz.  bunch 
— white 
Poinsettias,  per 

doz.  blooms    . 
Richardiaf  Arums), 

per  doz.  blooms     8  0-12  0 
Roman  Hyacinths, 

per  bunch     ..     1  G-  2  6 
Roses,    per    doz. 

blooms — ■ 
— Ophelia  ..      4  0-12  0 

— Richmond  ..  4  0-10  0 
— Sunburst  ..  4  0-80 
— Niphetos  ..  3  0-40 
—Molly  S.Crawford2  6-4  6 
— Madame  A. 
Chatenay  . . 
— Melody 
Violets — 
Princess  of  Wales 

per   doz.    bun. 
— Parma,  Freneh. 

large  bunch    ..      6  0- 


4  0-80 
4  0-12  0 


5  0-80 


Remarks. — There  is  very  little  change  to  record  in 
this  department  from  last  week.  Chrysanthemums  re- 
main the  chief  source  of  supply,  ami  up  to  this  morning 
all  "  bunch  "  Chrysanthemums  had  been  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements.  Good  disbudded  blooms  are  very 
scarce.  White  sorts  are  the  most  plentiful.  Small  con- 
signments   of    Tuxedo    (bronze)    and    Pankoucke    (white) 


have  been  offered  during  the  past  week ;  these  are 
generally  the  last  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
season.  Carnations  (white)  have  been  a  shorter  supply, 
but  coloured  Borts  are  more  plentiful.  The  principal 
varieties  are  Beacon  and  Britannia  (scarlet),  Carola, 
and  Triumph  (crimson) ;  the  leading  pink  sorts  are 
Enchantress,  Lady  Northcliffe,  Mayday,  Winsor,  Mrs. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Walter  Hemus,  and  Seedlings,  mainly 
salmon-pink,  which  meet  with  a  good  demand.  Hoses, 
with  the  exception  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  are  now  show- 
ing signs  of  finishing  until  the  new  crop  commences 
again.  Prices  are  high  for  best  blooms  of  good  red 
and  yellow  sorts,  such  as  Liberty,  Richmond,  Melody, 
Ophelia,  and  Sunburst.  Trade  in  Lilinms  remain  un- 
changed, and  the  supply  has  been  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  The  supply  of  Lily-of-the- Valley  remains  6hort, 
and  consignments  are  uncertain.  Poinsettias  are  the 
newest  addition  in  this  department;  although  excellent 
in  quality,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  these  flowers 
at  the  present  time.  Orders  are  already  being  placed 
for  Christmas.  The  supplies  from  the  South  of  France 
and  the  Channel  Islands  are  gradually  increasing,  white 
and  yellow  Narcissi  being  the  chief  supply.  Parma 
and  single  Violets  are  arriving  in  a  better  condition. 
Small  consignments  of  white  Lilac  are  being  received 
from  Holland.  A  good  supply  of  Mistleto  has  already 
reached  the   market  from  Cornwall  and  France. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


<$>bituan>. 

William  Dick.— Mr.  William  Dick,  who  passed 
peacefully  away  at  his  residence,  Belsito  Lodge, 
Inchieore,  Dublin,  November  19th,  and  whose 
death  was  recorded  in  our  issue  of  November 
27th,  was  born  on  June  6th,  1830,  at  Keith, 
Banffshire,  where  his  father  held  the  post  of 
overseer  on  the  Duke  of  Fife's  Jiraemar  estate. 


THE    LATE    WILLIAM    DICK. 

In  early  life  he  was  apprenticed  at  Gordon 
Castle,  going  from  there  to  Dalkeith  Gardens 
under  Mr.  David  Thompson,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleucli.  At  the  end  of  1859  he 
was  appointed  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  Wynyard  Park,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
and  after  ten  years'  service  there  he  left  to 
occupy  a  similar  .position  at  Canford  Manor. 
Dorset,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ivor  Guest.  Seven  years 
later,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Director  of  Kew,  and  because  of  his 
eminent  suitability  for  the  post,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bailiff  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  and 
after  23  years'  notable  service  he  retired  at 
the  age  of  seventy  on  a  pension  from  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works.  During  his  more  active 
life,  Mr.  Dick  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  horticultural  Press  under  the  no?n  de.  plwnw 
of  "The  Squire's  Gardener."  Above  the 
average  height,  of  distinguished  appearance,  and 
gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  attainments  in 
his  vocation,  Mr.  Dick  was  a  notable  person- 
ality in  the  Irish  gardening  world,  and  now 
that  he  has  passed  away  "  full  of  years  "  it 
is  pleasant  to  recall  various  little  incidents  which 
revealed  the  high  moral  standard  he  lived  up 
to  and  that  rare  old-world  courtesy  and  dig- 
nified manner  which  went  to  make  the  true 
gentleman.  The  funeral  took  place  on  November 
22nd,  at   Castleknock,   co.   Dublin. 


Gentiana  acaulis:  A.  W.  The  Gentianella 
Gam  be  grown  well  without  a  moraine,  though 
it  would  doubtless  do  quite  well  there,  as  does 
also  its  near  ally,  G.  excisa.  G.  acaulis,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  treatment  on  a  more 
generous  scale  than  most  moraines  admit  of, 
and  is  seen  to  best  advantage  as  spacious  edg- 
ings or  broad  masses.  In  many  ways  it  is  an 
exceptional  plant,  particularly  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes.  For  example,  it  is  perfectly  content 
in  soils  of  many  diverse  kinds ;  the  red  loams 
of  some  parts  of  Devon  and  those  usually  over- 
lying tile  red  standstone,  while  equally  happy 
— and  probably  even  more  floriferous — 
in  chalky  or  calcareous  loams,  as  in  lighter, 
warmer  and  more  sandy  soils,  and  others  of  a 
peaty  nature.  The  classes  of  soils  that  it 
appears  to  dislike  are  those  of  a  close  tenacious 
character.  In  thesethe  plant  exists,  but  doesnot 
produce  rosettes  of  flowering,  size.  In  your  dis- 
trict the  heavy  soil  is  probably  opposed  to  success, 
and  if  you  desire  to  specialise  with  this  Gentian 
the  best  way  would  be  to  prepare  a  suitable 
soil  and  position.  The  plant  delights  in  full 
sun,  and  shade  is  inimical  to  its  well  being. 
If  a  heap  of  old  potting  soil  in  which  loam, 
peat,  leaf  soil  and  sand  enter  freely  is  avail- 
able you  have  in  it  the  basis  of  success.  To 
such  a  mixture  add  air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate 
of  a  half  peck  to  a  barrowful.  A  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  depth  of  this,  with  good  drainage 
below,  should  suffice.  Firm  soil  and  firm  plant- 
ing are  essentials,  as  is  also  a  close  association 
of  all  growths  with  the  soil.  Plants  whose 
growths  sprawl  upon  the  surface  and  are  out 
of  touch  with  the  soil  are  never  a  success.  The 
planting  of  Ibig  clumps  intact  is  wrong.  Three 
or  six  growths  arranged  compactly  at  one 
level  are  amply  large  for  planting;  while  strong 
single  growths  freely  inserted  on  a  2-feet  wide 
area  make  the  best  edgings.  September  cr 
October  is  the  best  period  for  planting, .though 
the  autumn  generally  is  good.  Spring  is  less 
good  for  the  work,  and  flowering  time  the 
worst  of  all. 

Grass  Mixture  for  a  Cricket  Ground  :  H.  B. 
The  following  is  a  good  mixture  of  Grasses 
suitable  for  sowing  on  a  cricket  ground  :— 
Lolium  perenne  Suttonii,  50  lb.  ;  Poa  pratensis, 
11  lb.  ;  Cynosurus  cristatus,  11  lb.  ;  Festuca 
rubra,  11  lb.  ;  and  Trifolium  repens,  1  lb.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  an  acre,  but  do  not 
sow  until  the  last  week  in  March. 

Moss  on  Hard  Tennis  Court:  Tennis.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Moss  remains  on 
your  court  in  spite  of  its  being  squegeed  and 
brushed  every  day.  Such  treatment  ought  to 
he  sufficient  t'o  keep  the  surface  quite  free  from 
Moss.  As  it  would  damage  the  balls  and  might 
be  dangerous  to  players  to  use  an  ordinary 
type  of  weed-killer,  the  use  of  agricultural  salt 
appeal's  to  be  the  only  alternative.  This,  being 
deliquescent,  might  also  assist  in  keeping  the 
court  moist  during  dry  weather.  Apply  the 
salt,  at  the  rate  of  fouir  ounces  per  square  yard 
while  the  weather  is  dry. 

Names  of  Plants  :  IF.  Eucalyptus  populifolia.— 
L.  S.  A.  Ornithogalum  thyrsoides. — P.  T. 
Santolina  incana. 

Vines  Unsatisfactory  :  F.  B.  Judging  from 
the  samples  of  growth  sent,  your  vines  are  past 
recovery,  or,  at  least,  if  they  did  partially 
recover  it  would  take  a  longer  time  and  the 
results  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  start- 
ing afresh  with  new  vines  and  new  soil. 
Nothing  you  could  do  to  the  parts  above 
ground  would  remedy  the  evil,  for  the  princi- 
pal fault  is  at  the  roots.  The  past  season  has 
not  been  favourable  for  Grapes  in  unheated 
houses  in  the  most  genial  localities,  but  in 
your  climate  they  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  caustic  lime 
with  sulphur  in  a  house  where  the  vim- 
are  in  active  growth.  For  treatment  of  mildew- 
see  Gard.   Chron.  for  November  13th.   p.  246. 


Communications  Tteceived.— A.  D.  C.—O.  ~R.~ 
H.  .1.  \V— T.  J.  H.— H.  F.  L.^T.  K.  B—  W.  Ii.~ 
J.    V.— W.     M.     M.— P.     A.    R.— C.     E.     W- 
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Atbbaqb  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
dedueed  fmm  observations  during  the  last  fifty 
years    at  Greenwich,    38.5Q. 

ACTUAL      TtMPEttATOEE  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Wednesday,  December  15 
10   a.m. :    Bar.    30.4,    temp.   35°.    Weather— Dull. 


The  rusts  which  attack  Wheat 
are  many,  and  the  problem  of 
breeding  races  of  Wheat  which 
shall  be  resistant  to  all  kinds 
of  rusts  is  correspondingly 
difficult.  Biffin's  classical  experiments  give 
hope,  however,  that,  despite  the  difficulties, 
;the  problem  may  be  solved.  As  is  now  well 
known,  he  showed  that  resistance  to  "Stripe 
Rust"  (Puccinia  glumarum,  Erikss  and 
Hennl  is  a  recessive  character  and  that  rust- 
resistant  plants  produced  in  the  second  gen- 
eration of  a  cross  between  a  susceptible  and 
a  resistant  variety  bred  true  to  rust  resist- 
ance. Further  experiments  on  these  lines 
have  been  made  by  Nilsson-Ehle,  who  has 
shown  that  among  the  descendants  from  a 
cross  between  "susceptible  "  and  "resistant," 
■some  are  to  be  found  which  possess  more 
marked  resistance  and  others  which  show 
more  marked  susceptibility  than  one  or  the 
other  parent.  Hence  it  would  appear  thai 
the  oharacter  for  susceptibility  is  not  simple, 
but  compdex.  Having  regard  to  the  enorm- 
ous losses  which  are  caused  by  Black  Stem 
Rust   (Puccinia    graminis),   experiments    are 

*  "  Genetics  of  Rust  Resistance  in  crosses  of  varieties 
■of  Tritieum  vulgare  with  varieties  of  T.  Durum  anil  T. 
dicoecum,"  by  Messrs.  H.  K.  Hayes,  J.  R.  Parker,  and 
•Carl  Kurtzweill.  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research, 
SIX,   Xo.  11.     Sept.   1.  1920. 


now  being  made*  with  the  object  of  produc- 
ing races  of  Wheat  which  shall  prove  re- 
sistant to  this  disease.  In  the  course  of 
these  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  dif- 
ferent races  of  the  rust  fungus  exist  which 
differ  in  their  powers  of  attacking  a  given 
race  of  Wheat,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  lask  of  finding  a  completely  resistant 
strain  and  of  proving  its  resistance  to  each 
and  every  race  of  Puccinia  graminis  is  likely 
to  prove  long  and  arduous.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  one  promising  fact,  namely,  that 
an  Indian  Einnicr  Wheat  (T-  dicoecum) 
has  'been  found  which  resists  the  attack 
of  all  the  tiological  forms  of  Puccinia 
graminis  which  have  as  yet  been  isolated. 
The  authors'  experiments  consist  in  crossing 
Marquis  with  resistant  Durum  and  resistant 
Emmer  Wheats,  The  first  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  the  investigations  was  one  general 
in  hybridisation  researches,  namely,  sterility. 
The  pollen  of  F,  crosses  between  Marquis 
and  Emmer  or  Durum  showed  a  considerab'u 
number  of  shrivelled  and  abortive  grains — 
in  one  case  so  many  as  37  per  cent.  Simi- 
larly a  measure  of  sterility,  as  indicated  by 
barren  florets,  wias  exhibited  with  respect  to 
seed  formation.  An  investigation  of  the 
infection  by  a  known  race  of  Puccinia 
graminis,  of  the  parents  and  the  F, 
generation  brought  to  light  the  remarkable 
facts  Chat,  whereas  the  first  generation  of  o 
cross  between  resistant  Durum  and  suscep- 
tible cominron  Wheats  exhibits  susceptibility, 
the  first  generation  of  a  cross  between  re- 
sistant Emmer  and  susceptible  common 
Wheats,  is  resistant ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
cross  between  Durum  and  common  Wheat 
susceptibility  is  a  dominant  oharacter, 
whereas  in  the  cross  between  Emmer  and 
common  Wheat  it  is  a  recessive  character. 
Students  of  genetics  will  see  in  these  results 
a  parallel  with  such  cases  as  those  of  white 
flower  colour  in  Primula  sinensis  which 
character  may  show  dominance  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  inhibitor  of  colour  or  reces- 
siveness,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  colour- 
producing  character.  The  authors  next  bring 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  linkage 
exists  between  "head  "  characters  and  re- 
sistance. Among  11S  F3  descendants  of  a 
cross  (between  Emmer  or  Durum  and  Com- 
mon (susceptible)  Wheat,  four  bred  true  to 
the  Emmer  type  of  "head  "  character,  and 
33  to  the  Durum  type,  and  of  these  the  four 
Emmers  and  8  of  the  33  D'urums  were  re- 
sistant; whereas  81  F2  which  had  the  charac- 
ters of  Common  Wheat  were  all  susceptible. 
It  therefore  follows  that  for  there  to  be  a 
good  chance  of  producing  common  Wheats 
resistant  to  Black  Rust  large  families  must 
be  raised.  How  lar^e  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  experiment  12S  common 
Wheat  plants  segregated,  but  of  these  two 
only  were  resistant  and  neither  had  the  other 
characters  necessary  to  make  them  of  use 
agriculturally.  This  conclusion  seems  to  us 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  that 
it  indicates  that  the  plant  breeder  Who  under 
takes  to  produce  a  race  of  Wheat  of  agricul- 
tural value  resistant  to  Black  Rust  must  be 
prepared  to  operate  on  a  vast  scale.  If 
however,  he  does  so  work  there  would  seem 
to  be  reasonable  hope  that,  since  the  link- 
age between  desirable  resistant  and  undesir 
able  Emmer  or  Durum  qualities  is  not  com- 
plete, here  and  there  among  the  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  of  descendants  an 
occasional  plant  would  be  found  combining 
in  its  precious  person  the  good  qualities  of 
common  Wheat  witlh  resistance  i>>  mini. 
Since  the  annual  losses  caused  by  Black 
Rust  in  America  amount  lo  many  millions 
of  pounds,  this  Mcndelian  search  in  spite 
of  its  inevitable  tediousness,  should  be 
undertaken  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  ensure  a  satisfactory  result. 


Nomenclature  of  Vegetables. — The  Committee 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America  have 
drawn  up  a  suggested  code  of  nomenclature  for 
vegetables,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
Card.  C hron., October  2,  p.  163.  The  code  aims 
at  establishing  a  simple  and  exact  system  of 
vegetable  variety  nomenclature  that  shall  be 
"appropriate,  dignified  and  stable."  The  Com- 
mittee suggests  that  brief  names  should  be  used, 
expressive  of  some  character,  quality,  place  or 
event  associated  with  the  source,  time  or  place 
of  origin  of  the  variety.  The  name  published 
for  the  variety  shail  be  the  accepted  and  re- 
cognised name,  and  names  appearing  in  dated 
publications  are  to  have  precedence  of  those 
undated.  Names  of  new  varieties  must  not 
exceed  three  words  and  valid  names  of  existing 
varieties  shall  not  he  changed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  to  confusion  or  loss  of  identity.  It  is 
recommended  that  imported  varieties  shall  retain 
their  foreign  name  or  its  English  equivalent. 
Improved  strains  are  to  be  recognised  by  a 
descriptive  phrase  in  brackets  following  the 
name,  as  Bonny  Best  Tomato  (Hill  Crest  grown). 
It  is  recommended  that  a  board  of  registration 
shall  be  formed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make 
and  preserve  records  and  descriptions  of  all 
existing  vaiid  varieties  of  vegetables  and  to 
register  new  varieties. 

Seed  Testing  Station.— The  Official  Seed  Test- 
ing Station  for  England  and  Wales,  now 
temporarily  housed  at  Streatham,  will  be  in- 
corporated with  The  National  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Botany  as  scon  as  the  Cambridge 
premises  are  available.  A  very  considera/ble 
body  of  opinion,  led  by  the  Agricultural  Seed 
Trade  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
anxious  to  make  this  the  sole  official  Seed  Test- 
ing Station  for  the  United  Kingdom.  This  step 
is  supported  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
Development  Commission  and  the  Treasury,  but 
up  to  the  present  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Depart- 
ments have  not  seen  their  way  to  concur.  Pro- 
vision has,  however,  been  made  in  the  Seeds  Act, 
for  this  desirable  centralisation,  if  and  when 
agreement  on  the  subject  can  he  achieved.  The 
Station  will  be  equipped  to  test  all  kinds  of 
agricultural,  garden  and  forest  seeds,  and  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Botany  will  be  ready  to  provide  for  any  new 
tests  which  may  be  of  value  to  the  farmer  or  to 
the  agricultural  trade,  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand  to  justify  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
staff  and  equipment. 

Compulsory  Hiring  of  Allotments. — For  some 
time  past  certain  Borough  and  Urban  District 
Councils  have  been  receiving  demands  for  allot- 
ments, and  have  met  applicants  with  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary land.  Perhaps  owners  have  been  unwilling 
to  let  for  the  purposes  of  allotment  work ;  per- 
haps they  have  said  that  theirs  is  land  with  a 
present  or  prospective  building  value.  Faced 
with  this  statement  some  Councils  have  declared 
their  inability  to  acquire  land  at  a  price  or  rent 
that  will  enable  it  to  be  used  for  allotments 
without  loss.  With  this  statement  they  have 
asked  applicants  to  rest  content.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  believing  that  the  allotment 
movement  is  one  of  urgent  national  importance, 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions.  The 
work  done  maintains  and  even  increases  the 
home-grown  supply  of  food,  it  provides  healthy 
and  profitable  occupation,  engenders  a  'spirit  of 
co-operation  and  good  will,  and  directs  men's 
thoughts  to  the  sanest,  and  most  restful  side  of 
life.  In  the  circumstances  the  Ministry  has  felt 
compelled  to  issue  a  strong  reminder  to  CounciN 
that  the  position  they  have  taken  up  may  be 
based  on  a  misconception  of  the  Small  Holdings 
and  Allotments  Aits,  1908  and  1919.  under  which 
they    have,   ample  powers   to   effect   compulsory 

luring  for  allotments  in  c;ises  where  suitable 
bind  cannot  be  acquired  by  voluntary  means. 
Amy   Borough  ei-   Urban    Dietrioi    Council   which 

desires  to  do  justice  l<>  applicants  fur  allot nls 

can  hire  land  compulsoruy  for  -i  term  varying 
from  14  up  to  35  years.  If  the  owner  of  Ihe 
land  will  not  agree  with  the  Council  as  to  the 
amount  of  rent,  an  arbitrator  may  l«'  called  upon 
to  decide  the  proper  sum.  The  rent  is  based 
upon    the    sum   at    which    the    land    has    been    let 
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previously,  should  there  be  any  record  of  letting, 
upon  the  annual  value  at  which  it  is  assessed 
lor  income  tax  or  rating,  upon  any  loss  that  the 
owner  may  'he  held  to  sutler  by  severance,  etc. 
If  the  owner  of  land  compulsorily  hired  wishes 
to  resume  possession  for  building,  mining  or 
other  industrial  purposes,  or  the  road-making 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  any  of  these 
operations,  he  can  apply  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  if  he  can. satisfy  the  Ministry 
that  his  claim  is  sound,  he  may  regain 
possession.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  any  prospective  industrial,  mining  or 
building  values  are  not  allowed  to  influence  the 
arbitrator's  rental  valuation  for  immediate 
acquisition.  So  far  as  the  expenses  of  com- 
pulsory acquisition  are  concerned,  the  Council 
can  borrow  the  money  to  meet  them,  and  a  small 
increase  in  allotment  rents  is  necessary  in  order 
that  such  expenses  may  be  recouped  during  the 
period  of  the  lease.  The  Ministry  is  of  opinion 
that  Councils  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  matter,  and  it  urges  them  strongly  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  hire  land,  by  compul- 
sion, if  nece.sary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  those  who  are  seeking  allot- 
ments. 

The  Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion.— A  note*  by 
Messrs.  Gustave  Riviere  and  Gabriel  Bailhachc 
supplies  an  interesting  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  stock  on  its  scion.  The  case  cited  was 
that  of  the  Pear  William's  Bon  Chretien.  Of  a 
number  of  examples,  all  grafted  on  the 
same  stock  (Coquassier)  and  growing  together 
in  a  garden  several  were  much  more  vigorous 
than  the  others.  Inspections  showed  that  the 
excess  of  vigour  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
plants  had  been  planted  so  deeply  that  the 
scions  had  emitted  roots.  A  comparison  of  the 
fruits  showed  that  the  normal  fruits  were 
markedly  larger,  sweeter  and  of  more  charac- 
teristic acid  flavour  than  those  borne  on  the 
trees  which  had  come  to  grow,  in  part  at  least, 
on  their  own  mots. 

A  Garden  Employee's  Long  Service — Mr. 
Thomas  Chilman,  of  Esher,  who  has  just  cele- 
brated his  gxilden  wedding,  has  been  employed  at 
Sandown  Park  for  the  past  45  years.  lie 
assisted  in  the  laying  out  of  the  park  and,  until 
quite  recently,  was  able  to  work  full  time.  He 
is  still  able  to  do  three  days'  work  weekly. 

Inheritance  in  the  Castor  Oil  Plant. — Geneti- 
ral  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Har- 
land  with  the  Castor  Oil  plant  (Ricinus  com- 
munis) oonfirm  and  extend  the  results  which 
have  already  been  obtained  with  this  plant,  "i'he 
results  relate  to  "  bloom  "  specimens  and  stem 
colour.  Bloom  is  shown  to  be  an  imperfectly 
dominant  character  Fi  plants  of  a  cross  be- 
tween varieties  with  and  without  bloom  show- 
ing the  character,  albeit  less  perfectly,  than 
do  plants  pure  to  the  character.  Similarly, 
spinism  is  a  partially  dominant  character.  The 
behaviour  of  stem  colour  is  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  two  factors  exist,  one  for 
mahogany  colour,  and  one  for  green.  When 
both  are  present  the  stem  colour  is  rose,  and 
when  neither  is  present  it  is  tinged.  There 
appears  to  be  repulsion  between  the  factor  for 
Mahogany  colour  and  that  for  bloom. 

Presentation  to  a  Manager  of  a  Seed  Firm 

The  many  employees  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son. 
the  well-known  wholesale  seedsmen,  of  Hounds- 
ditch,  London,  took  advantage  of  the  retirement 
of  the  manager,  Mr.  T.  N.  Cox,  to  show  tire 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
presenting  him  with  an  inscribed  silver  salver. 
In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dixon 
stated  that  Mr.  Cox  joined  the  firm  over  52 
years  ago,  making,  he  felt,  a  record  for  service 
with  one  seed  house. 

Flax  Growing  and  Flax  Diseases.— It  is  well 
known  that  the  acreage  under  Flax  in  Ireland  is 
and  has  always  been  subject  to  remarkable 
fluctuations.  These  fluctuations  are  in  part  due 
to  the  chancey  nature  of  the  crop,  and  in  part 
to  economic  and  transport  conditions.  Thus, 
during  the  American  war  the  area  under  Flax 
in    Ireland    was    300,000    acres    (1864) ;   in    1898, 
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34,000  acres;  in  the  war  years,  1915-18,  it  rose 
from  53,000  to  143,35i  acres,  only  to  fail  im- 
mediately after  the  war  to  b5,610  acres  (1919). 
One  cause  of  disoouragement  to  the  Flax  grower 
lies  in  the  several  risks  of  disease  to  iwhich  the 
plant  is  exposed.  Investigations*  by  Messrs. 
Pethybridge  and  Lafferty  show  how  numerous 
and  serious  are  these  diseases.  Among  these 
are  "  Seedling  Blight  "  due  to  the  fungus 
Colletotrichum  linicolum  which  by  decimating 
the  seed  bed  may  cause  poor  stands  of  the 
plant;  Browning,  also  a  disease  of  fungous  origin, 
and  like  Seedling  Blight  transmitted  with  the 
seed,  and  Rust,  and  Firing,  both  of  which  arc 
due  to  the  rust  fungus  Melampsora  lini  (Tub). 
In  addition  to  these  and  other  troubles  Dodder 
is  often  present  with  the  seed  and  works  de- 
traction on  the  plant  which  it  attacks,  and 
plants  which  escape  all  these  evils  may  yet 
tall  victims  to  the  widely  present  and  voracious 
Flax  Beetle,  a  near  ally  of  that  only  too  familiar 
pest   the   Turnip  Fly. 

Some  Provincial  Flower  Shows  in  1921 — New- 
castle flower  show,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  will  be  held  on 
August  30  and  31,  and  September  1,  1921.  The 
cost  of  last  year's  showr  was  £1,900.  and  takings 
at  the  gate  amounted  to  £1,000,  which  left  a  net 
sum  after  paying  amusement  tax,  of  £836.  The 
sum  of  £387  was  received  in  subscriptions,  com- 
pared with  £185  in  1919,  the  membership  being 
470  and  117  respectively.  The  Society  had  also 
a  large  increase  in  donations,  which  totalled 
£608,  compared  with  £268  in  the  previous  year. 
As  a  result,  the  substantial  sum  of  £166  6s.  lid. 
is  carried  to  leserve.  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  the  9th  hist,  the  Chaiimaii  (Mr.  H. 
Mosley),  and  the  Secretary  tendered  their 
resignation,  but  they  were  asked  to  reconsider 
their  decisions.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Newcastle 
(Councillor  T.  W.  Howe)  was  elected  President 
of  the  Society.  Nottingham  Chrysanthemum 
show  will  be  held  on  a  date  as  near  to  Novem- 
ber 9,  1921,  as  can  be  arranged.  It  has  I  -  n 
d  i  ided  to  hold  the  exhibition  independently  of 
other  societies.  The  Society  has  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £140,  and  the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  in 
obtaining  a  suitable  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
for  the  exhibition.  The  Society  had  been  allowed 
to  lapse  during  the  war,  and  technically  there 
are  at  present'  no  members.  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  was  elected  President.  Alder- 
man C.  J.  Mee,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Skel 
horn,  Secretary.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed.  Burton-on-Tient  Chrysanthemum 
show  will  beheld  on  November  12,  1921,  and  the 
schedule  will  include  the  usual  classes  for 
Japanese,  incurved,  decorative  and  single  Chry- 
santhemums, and  also  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  fruit  classes  will  be  amended  to  allow  of 
small   growers  competing. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Arrangements 
for  1921 — The  dates  fixed  for  the  horticultural 
meetings  and  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  in  1921. 
are  as  follow  : — January  11  and  25;  February  8 
(annual  general  meeting),  and  22;  March  8  and 
22;  April  5  and  6  (Daffodil  Show),  7  (Forced 
Rose  Show),  26  and  27  (Auricula  Show)  ;  May 
10  and  11  (Tulip  Show) ;  June  7  and  8.  21  and 
22  ;  July  12  and  13  (Sweet  Pea  Show),  26  (Carna- 
tion Show),  and  28  (Seedling  Rose  Show);  August 
9  and  25 ;  September  6  (Dahlia  and  Gladioli 
Show).  20  (Vegetable  and  Dry  Buih  Show),  22 
(Autumn  Rose  Show),  and  27;  October  4  and  5 
(Fruit  Show),  and  18  ;  November  1,  2  (Chrysan- 
themum Show),  15,  29  and  30  (Perpetual-Carna- 
tion Show)  :  December  13.  The  Chelsea  Show 
will  be  held  on  May  24.  25  an--"  26.  »nd  the 
Holland  House  Show  on  July  5,  6  and  7. 

Lothian's  Book  on  "  Alpine  or  Rock  Plants." — 
Mr.  C.  Hamian  Payne  writes: — Mr.  Hay  is 
quite  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  this  little 
book  (see  p.  225)  as  a  rarity.  H  does  not  appear 
in  any  bibliography  that  I  can  put  my  hand  on 
for  the  moment.  There  is  nr>  entry  of  it  in 
Pritzel,  but  a  copy  does  appear  to  be  in  the 
library      of      the      Massachusetts     Horticultural 
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Society,  Boston,  U.S.A.  In  the  very  valuable 
Library  Catalogue  cf  that  Society  recently  pub- 
lished, Lothian's  book  is  entered  thus: — 
•'Lothian.  James.  Practical  Hints  on  the  Cul- 
ture and  General  Management  of  Alpine  or  Rock 
Plants.  16°  pp.  84,  pi.  6  (4  col.).  Edin- 
burgh, n.d."  Mr.  Hay  says  the  volume  is  12  mo, 
and  dated  1845.  nnd  the  discrepancy  gives  rise 
to  the  query — are  there  two  or  more  editions? 
The  book  was  rather  fully  reviewed  in  The  Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet  for  November,  1846,  pp.  278- 
281 

The  Freezing  of  Apples. — Apples  are  often 
injured  by  frost,  but  they  will  take  no  harm  from 
a  certain  amount  of  frost,  their  limit  to  cold 
resistance  being  about  28°.  According  to  Messrs. 
Charles  Brooks,  J.  S.  Coolye,  and  D.  F.  Fisher*, 
frost  injury  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  internal 
break-down.  The  affected  tissues  are  more 
watery  and  the  conducting  vessels  usually  show 
prominently  as  dark  brown  strands  extending 
through  the  flesh.  Apples  are  greatly  damaged 
by  any  bruises  made  whilst  they  are  frozen. 
Frozen  Apples  may  be  thawed  in  a  temperature 
of  32°  F.,  or  slightly  above  this,  without  them 
showing  injury. 

Corrigendum. — We  regret  that,  by  an  error  in 
translation,  the  subject  of  the  article  on  p.  223, 
in  our  issue  of  November  6.  1920,  was  given  as 
the  origin  of  the  cultivated  Pear,  whereas  it 
should    have   bean    the    cultivated    Apple.      The 

Cider-Apple    is    througl I    intended    to    be    de- 

-  ribi  d,   not    the   Pear. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventy-five  years 
Ago  —  AtUumn  Planting  Potatos. — I  live  in  a 
neighbourhood  (Cheddar  and  Axbridge)  -where 
there  are  more  early  Potatos  grown  than  in  any 
other  parish  in  F.ngland,  and  at  this  season, 
when  all  persons  are  complaining  of  the  disease, 
T  have  done  my  utmost  with  the  Potato  croppers 
to  prevail  on  them  to  plant  during  the  autumn, 
but  without  success.  The  man  who  I  was  de- 
sirous in  particular  should  adopt  this  plan  more 
than  any  other  was  a  Mr  George  Spencer,  of 
Cheddar,  whose  industry  in  bringing  forward 
early  vegetables  for  the  Bristol  and  Bath  mar- 
ket s  I  had  often  admired,  and  whom  I  had 
talked  to  on  the  subject  of  the  new  method 
of  cultivation.  I  did  my  best  to  get  him  to- 
plant  in  the  autumn,  but  my  efforts  were 
frutless.  "  Why  should  1  take  the  trouble," 
said  he,  "when  I  can  grew  three  crops  of 
Potatos  in  the  same  ground  in  the  year,  if  1 
begin  in  February?"  That  he  could  do  so, 
or  had  done  so,  I  doubted,  but  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  ready  tc  verify  on  oath  that  in 
February,  1840,  fie  planted  some  eaily  Ash- 
leaved  Kidneys,  with  good  rotten  manure,  and' 
on  May  IS  he  dug  a  good  crop.  Without 
manuring  he  planted  the  same  sort  and  dug: 
again  hi  August,  immediately  after  wnich  he 
planted  and  dug  the  third  crop  on  October  25. 
The  second  and  third  crops  he  states  (if  possible) 
were  belter  than  the  first;  hut  at  each  digging 
they  averaged  Is.  9d.  per  peck,  so  that  there' 
was  only  one  manuring  for  the  three  crops. 
"  Now,"  said  George  Spencer  -and  he  is  a  man 
who  is  respected  and  can  be  believed),  "  can 
any  of  the  gentlemen  professors  beat  this?" 
Mr.  Spencer  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  T 
know  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  who  would  shudder  at  a  falsehood,  so  that 
I  can  safely  say  that  what  I  have  written  is 
correct.  Our  land  is  of  the  ben  quality.  Mr. 
Spencer  assures  me  that  he  regularly  grows  his 
two  crops  of  Potatos.  after  which  he  sows 
Vetches,  and  digs  them  in  in  December,  to  manure 
the  land  for  the  next  crop  of  Potatos.  and  I 
have  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  of  the  very 
best  quality,  which  I  account  for  from  being- 
grown  continually  in  the  same  ground.  A  Sub- 
scriber,    (,'nrrf.    Chroti  .    December   20,   1845. 

Publications  Received. — Pro  Helvetia,  Swiss 
National  Review  for  Travel  and  Sport,  by 
Curt  Wuest,  Special  English  Edition.  Winter 
Season.  1920-1921,  Swiss  Exporter  Ltd  . 
Zurich  1.  Price  2  t'rs.  A  Hank  of  Dovecotes, 
by  A.  O.  Cooke,  T.  N.  Fculis,  London.  Price- 
6s.  net. 

*  Farmers'  Bulletin.  11G0.  United  States  Departmenr 
of   Agriculture. 
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THE     ROSARY. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  ROSES. 

Is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  valuation  on  scien- 
tific tines  of  the  varieties  of  Roses  for  garden 
purposes?  This  appears  to  be  the  problem  that 
our  American  friends,  who  are  interested  in  the 
Rose,  have  set  themselves,  and  a  large  part  of 
Capt.  Thomas's  book*  is  compiled  with  the 
object   of  solving  this    problem. 

The  enormous  number  of  new  Rose?  now  sent 
out  every  year  by  British,  American  and  Conti- 
nental raisers  (the  issue  of  which  was  scarcely 
checked  even  by  the  recent  warj  has  led  to  a 
demand  from  the  public,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  some  authoritative  direction  as  to 
which  ot  them  are  worth  growing  in  their 
gardens.  Hie  great  interest  taken  in  new  Roses 
is  very  evident  at  every  show  where 
classes  are  provided  for  seedling  varieties  and 
sports,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
improvement  which  raisers  of  new  varieties 
have  made  has  been  considerable. 

This  has  specially  occurred  in  the  production 
of  better  colouring,  more  refined  form  and 
greater  freedom  and  continuity  in  blooming. 
Usually  four  or  five  years  elapse  after  the 
introduction  of  a  new  Rose  before  it  can  be 
sufficiently  widely  distributed  and  grown  by  the 
public  to  enable  any  reliable  judgment  to  be 
passed  on  its  garden  value — while  climbing 
varieties  take  longer  to  establish  than  dwarfs, 
and  in  their  case  even  a  more  extended  period 
may  be  required.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  any  list  of  the  30  or  40 
best  Roses  for  garden  cultivation  only  same  half- 
dozen  will  be  of  more  than  20  years*  standing. 

Whether  our  gardens  be  large  or  small,  and 
whether  we  -can  obtain  much  or  little  labour  to 
keep  them  in  order,  most  of  us  find  the  space 
at  our  disposal  strictly  limited,  and  we  would 
fain  have  it  filled  with  the  best  Roses  that  we 
can  obtain. 

Yet,  so  large  is  the  yearly  output  of  the  new- 
comers that  even  the  most  enthusiastic,  rosarians 
know  they  can  find  places  for  only  a  compara- 
tively few  untried  sorts,  while  the  more  ex- 
perienced are  well  aware  that  of  their  new 
purchases  a  very  high  percentage  must  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  required 
in  a  new  Rose  to  constitute  a  real  improvement 
on  older  varieties.  Hence  the  public  demand 
for  adequate  discrimination  before  they  shall 
replace  old  favourites  by  Roses  of  which  they 
have  little  personal  knowledge. 

The  demand  is  no  new  one,  and  to  meet  it  in 
some  measure  the  National  Rose  Society  pub- 
lished in  1902  its  Official  Catalogue  of  Roses. 
This  is  revised  by  the  society  and  re-issued  to 
its  members  every  two  or  three  years,  the  later 
issues  being  renamed  as  the  Society's  Select  List 
of  Hoses.  At  each  revision  numbers  of  names 
have  been  cut  out  and  such  of  the  new  kinds  as 
are  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  take  their 
places.  These  revisions  have  from  time  to  time 
been  entrusted  to  a  small  committee,  and  though 
this  committee  resorted  to  various  devices  for 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  experience  of 
others,  their  determinations  wreire  necessarily 
matters  of  opinion. 

In  order  to  assist  them  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  whose  mind  was  eminently  scientific 
in  its  outlook,  had  for  many  years  before  his 
death  collected  and  tabulated  lists  of  all  varieties 
of  Roses  contained  in  the  winning  stands  or 
boxes  of  exhibitors  at  the  National  Society's 
shows,  the  decorative  and  exhibition  varieties 
being  separately  dealt  with. 

These  lists,  while  they  did  not  determine  the 
garden  value  of  the  varieties  appearing  in  them, 
were  at  least  valuable  evidence  of  the  Roses  for 
the  time  being  most  popular  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

In  order  to  supplement  these  lists,  Mr.  Maw-ley 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  circulating  among  his 
many  friends,  at  the  end  cf  every  Rose  season, 
a.  number  <.f  enquiries  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
both  old  and  new  Roses   in  his  friends'   gardens 


during  the  past  season,  and  afterwards  of  tabu- 
lating the  resulting  replies,  which  he  published 
with  his  own  comment  in  the  Nose  Annual  of 
the  following  year. 

It  is  believed  that  similar  enquiries  ha/ve  been 
continued  by  the  present  secretary  of  the 
N.R.S.,  Mr.  Courtney  Page,  but  that  the  regis- 
tration of  prize-winning  varieties  has  not  been 
continued,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  since 
Mr.  Mawley 's  death. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  circulating  enquiries 
effected,  on  a  small  scale,  a  sort  of  plebiscite 
as  to  the  value  of  different  varieties,  and  the 
result  gave  a  very  fair  indication  of  the  most 
popular  Roses.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  has  recently  been  illustrated 
in  an  interesting  manner  in  Australia,  where  a 
selection  of  the  best  Roses  for  general  cultiva- 
tion on  somewhat  similar  lines  has  taken  place. 
Save  for  the  inclusion  of  one  or  two  locally  - 
raised  varieties  which,  are  not  generally  known 
here,  the  Australian  list  corresponds  closely  with 
that  published  by  our  National  Rose  Society. 

American  growers  are  experiencing  the  same 
difficulty  that  meets  Rose  growers  in  this 
country  Capt.  G.  C.  Thomas  writes:  "It  is 
a  lottery  for  the  average  Rose  grower  to  order 
new  varieties;  the  greater  part  will  prove  utter 
disappointments,  a  waste  of  money,  space,  time 
and  care  and  the  catalogued  description  must  be 
more  than  discounted." 


stance,  petallage,  size,  blooming,  under  which 
heading  is  given  the  number  of  flowers  per  plant 
produced  in  each  of  the  five  months,  June  to 
October  inclusive ;  its  hardiness,  foliage,  growth, 
length  of  stem  and  height  of  plant;  to  these  are 
added  pruning  directions,  a  general  note  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Rose,  and  the  stock  on 
which  it  best  succeeds.  Altogether,  each  Rose 
is  discussed  in  17  different  aspects. 

The  second  and  third  groups  comprise  his 
'main  list,"  which  runs  to  some  200  varieties. 
In  the  main  Jist  the  results  are  given  in  tabular 
form  and  the  headings  slightly  reduced,  but  they 
include   the   flowering   record   for  each  month. 

The  flowering  record  forms  an  important 
feature  of  American  observation.  Down  to  the 
present,  observations  have  been  made  hy  only,  a 
few<  observers  and  on  a  few  plants  only  of  each 
variety.  It  all  requires  continuous  and  close 
attention,  but  such  records  are  being  kept  in 
many  parts  of  the  States.  It  should  prove  of  very 
considerable  value  in  connection  with  other 
observations,  but  should  be  checked  by  enter- 
prising rosarians  in  this  country,  for  the  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same — thus,  while  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  flowers  fairly  well  here  in  autumn,  to© 
read  that  in  America  it  "gave  an  average  of 
38  blooms."  per  plant,  "  in  1916  and  the  blooming 
season  was  over  in  July.  In  very  damp  seasons 
Druschki  will  give  scattering  blooms  in  the  early 
fall." 


Fig.  137. — dahlia  delude  as  used  for  massing     in  front  of  the  wood  museum,  kew  (see  p.  299) 


"  The  Practical   Booh  of  Outdoor  Rose  Growing,   by 
Ocorg-e   0.    Thomas,    jun.,    pp.   324,    wit  li    coloured   ami 

half -tome  plntf>a.      Lippin-Cotft     I'h  ilml' l|ili  in    :itni    London-. 

(iarden    edition,    12a.   Od. ;    edition -de-luxe,    wit  It    more 
coloured    nhitca,   30s. 


Accordingly,  American  Rose-  growers  have 
attacked  the  problem  of  disciimination  with  the 
practical  energy  which  distinguishes  their 
countrymen.  They  have  established  "  Rose 
Test  Gardens"  in  various  places,  including  one 
at  Arlington,  Va.,  and  another  at  Portland, 
Oregon — where  Roses  are  grown  under  varying 
conditions  of  cultivation,  attention  and  treat- 
ment and  the  results  recorded  have  appeared  in 
the  American  !?(>■«'  Annual  for  the  past  three 
years.  In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  public 
gardens  they  have  several  amateurs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  making  observations  on  their 
own  plants,  according  to  definite  plans,  and  pub 
lishing  their  results. 

Capt.  Thomas  is  one  of  these,  and  about  one- 
half  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  an  examination 
of  the  best  Roses,  which  is  virtually  a  record 
of  his  own  tests.  He  began  his  work  before  the 
war,  but  it  was  interrupted  by  his  service. 
Now,  happily*,  lie  has  returned  and  taken  up 
his  work  with  renewed  ardour. 

He  arranges  his  Ruses  into  three  groups, 
The  first  contains  his  46  best  Roses.  Bach  f 
i  lies.-  is  generally  described,  ami  then  separately 
examined  with  regard  to  variety,  colour, 
fragrance,  its  lasting  powers  in  respect  of  colour, 
fragrance  and  form   respectively \  its  shape,  sub 


Capt.  Thomas  and  his  fellow-countrymen  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  efficient  attempt  they 
are  making  to  solve  their  Rose  problems,  and 
that  they  are  doing  much  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  is  unquestionable.  Whether 
the  problems  are  completely  soluble  is  another 
matter.  If  it  were  reduced  to  .-vientific  rule, 
Rose  growing  might  cease  to  be  interesting.  But 
there    is   no   danger  of   this   ;it    present.       White 


ORCHID  NOTES    AND  GLEANINGS. 


ODONTIOr  \   CORNTSLEST. 

Pantia  Rai.it.  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey 
(Orclin!  grower,  Mr.  Fames),  sends  a  spike  of 
this  very  richly  coloui  ■<!  cross  between  Odonto- 
glossum  Dora  and  Odcntioda  Lambeauiana.  The 
flowers,  which  are  Largo  ami  broadly  propor- 
tioned, have  the  sepals  and  petals  entirely 
dark  purpl:sh  red.  the  broad  labellum  bei:ig 
rosy-mauvc  with  yellow  orest,  Il  is  of  very 
complicated  ancestry,  hut  the  result  is  all  that 
could  he  desired.  We  fibrsi  recorded  the  cross 
under  the  u-luivc  name  f.-i  ('.  J.  Phillips,  Esq. 
Sovenoaks. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Spender  Clat, 
M.P.,  Ford  Manor,  Ling-field.  Surrey. 
Pineapples. — The  beds  in  which  Pines  in- 
tended lor  starting  in  January  have  been  quietly 
resting  should  be  carefully  examined,  first  to  as- 
certain if  the  plunging  material  is  absorbing  the 
little  moisture  contained  in  the  pots,  and  second, 
to  correct  this  evil  if  found  necessary. 
Although  nearly  another  month  has  to  elapse 
before  starting  the  plant.s,  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  by  moistening  the  tan  or  leaves 
around  the  pots  than  to  give  water  to  the  roots, 
until  such  time  as  the  application  can  be  re- 
peated. The  temperature  of  the  pit  having  been 
lowered  to  the  minimum  of  56°  to  60°  on 
cold  nights,  and  65°  to  68°  by  day,  the 
amount-  of  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  very 
small ;  much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  weather.  Much  may  be  done 
to  keep  the  temperature  steady,  and  the  atmos- 
phere soft  and  genial  by  the  use  of  protective 
coverings  at  night. 

Succession  Pine  Houses.— The  plants  in  the 
pit  containing  suckers,  especially  those  in  small 
pots,  possibly  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pipes 
furnishing  bottom-heat,  should  be  examined  at 
short  intervals.  The  temperature  of  the  pit  may 
be  50°  to  55°  by  night  and  about  60°  by  day 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

Successional  Fig  Houses.— Trained  trees  estab- 
lished in  borders  should  be  cleansed  and  made 
ready  for  forcing,  but  before  this  is  done  the 
whole  mass  of  compost  should  receive  repeated 
applications  of  water  warmed  to  85°.  Late 
houses  in  which  the  trees  are  allowed  to  start 
naturally  should  be  kept  dry  and  as  cool  as 
possible  by  liberal  ventilation,  unless  the  weather 
is   exceptionally   cold   and   frostv. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bj    T.   VV.   Briscoe,   Gardener   to  W.    R.    Ltsaout,    K«q  . 
Castleford,   Chepstow. 

The  Cool  House. — The  various  species  and 
hybrids  of  Odontoglossums  are  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  and  many  are  sending  up  their  flower- 
spikes.  The  plants  need  all  the  light  available, 
and  the  glass  should  be  washed  both  inside  and 
out  whenever  :t  becomes  dirty.  Plants  making 
their  growth  and  rooting  freely  should  be  given 
copious  supplies  of  water,  but 'this  must  not  be 
overdone.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  less  fire-heat 
will  be  needed,  and  the  compost  will,  in  con- 
sequence, remain  moist  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Odontoglossums  should  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come excessively  dry  at  the  roots,  and  the  least 
moisture  is  required  after  the  flower  scape  has 
been  removed,  and  until  the  new  growth  begins 
to  form  routs.  At  other  limes  (he  soil  should  be 
kept  fairly  moist.  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
ventilation  and  temperatures,  and,  although  it 
is  not  possible  to  ventilate  so  freely  as  hitherto, 
sufficient  air  should  be  admitted  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  suitable  for  the  plants.  This  is 
somewhat- difficult  to  define,  but  the  experienced 
grower  can  tell  directly  be  enters  the  house.  The 
temperature  of  the  latter  should  be  kept  as  even 
as  possible,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  reach  the 
maximum  warmth  about  mid-day,  and  the  mini- 
mum in  the  early  morning.  When  damping  is 
necessary  it  should  be  done  when  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  rise,  and  not  when  it  is  falling. 
Other  occupants  of  the  cool  house,  suoli  as 
Masdevallia  and  Pleurothallis,  require  less  water 
now,  but  the  former,  having  no  p'eudo-bulbs. 
must  not  be  kept  too  dry.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  small  snails  and  slugs  are  often  verv  trouble- 
some in  the  cool  house,  and  they  should  be 
diligently  sought  for  and  destroyed".  They  may 
be  trapped  with  Lettuce  leaves,  saucers  of  bran', 
or  hollomed  out  portions  of  Potato  tubers,  but 
the  mo«t  effectual  method  is  to  search  for  them 
nightly  with  a  strong  lamp.  Special  varieties 
may  be  placed  on  raised  stands  or  stood  over 
saucers  of  water. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John    CeniTS,    Foreman,     Royal     Botanic    tiwiu.. 
Kew. 

Datura  iBrugmansia).—  Pot-grown  specimens 
of  this  plant  should  be  kept  dry  during  the 
winter  in  a  dry,  frost-proot  building.  Before 
storing  them  the  shoots  may  be  partially 
shortened,  and  when  starting  them  hi  spring 
they  should  be  pruned  hard.  They  are  strong, 
gross  growing  plants,  and  the  fact  that  they 
withstand  hard  pruning  Without  taking  anv 
harm  makes  it  possible  to  keep  them  within 
reasonable  bounds.  V\  here  there  is  room  for  them 
they  make  fine  subjects  for  planting  out  in  largj 
conservatories.  They  are  all  easily  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings.  Pot-grown  specimens  are 
best  grown  as  standards,  as  their  large,  pendu- 
lous flowers  are  shown  to  better  advantage  on 
tall  stems.  D.  sanguinea.  D.  suaveolens  and  D. 
Kni.ghtii,  with  double  white  flowers,  are  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  gardens. 

Lapageria.— Now  that  the  growths  of  this 
plant  are  hard  and  matured,  thev  may  be  un- 
fastened, thinned,  and  cleansed  thoroughly. 
The  shoots  are  very  brittle,  and  require  care- 
ful handling.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  plant  are 
mealy  bug.  scale,  and  thrip.  Mealy  bug  may  be 
kept  down  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  syringe ; 
plants  attacked  by  scale  should  he  sponged  at 
this  time,  and  the  pest  may  afterwards  be  kept 
in  cheek  by  an  occasional  spraving  with  paraffin 
emulsion.  After  cleansing  the  plants  and  re 
tying  the  shoots,  the  surface  soil  in  tubs,  beds, 
or  borders  should  be  removed,  and  a  top-dressing 
of  fresh  compost  given.  This  should  consist  of 
rough,  fibrous  peat  and  good  medium  loam, 
with  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  render  the  com- 
post pomus.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re-tnb  the 
plants,  "i  entirely  renew  the  soil  in  the  bed  or 
borders,  this  should  be  done  before  the  plants 
are  trained  into  position.  When  planted  out 
the  roots  should  be  restricted  within  a  small 
space;  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  wander  t.,.. 
far,  and  in  consequence  many  strong  sui  k.» 
maj  come  tip  where  thev  me  not  expected,  ami 
others  gel  destroyed.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of 
the  young  shoots,  and  should  be  guarded  against. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidnei     Lra».    Gardener    to    the     Downjer     I.  in 
Ncnbcrnholme.    WarUr  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Grey  Foliaged  Plants. -The  intrinsic  value  of 
plants  having  greyish  foliage,  whether  de  iduous 
or  evergreen,  perennial  or  annual,  is  fully  recog- 
nised in  flower  gardening.  Especiallv  is  this  true 
m  regard  to  schemes  in  which  shades  of  pink 
or  blue  predominate.  In  association  with  silver- 
grey  foliage,  flowers  of  decided  hue  are 
enhanced;  thus,  varieties  of  Clematis,  including 
C.  flammula,  are  seen  to  advantage  when  foam- 
ing over  a  grey-leaved  shrub,  and  this  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  when  planting.  In 
winter,  white,  or  grevish-stemmed  species  relieve 
the  usual  greenery  in  a  striking  manner.  For 
this  purpose  a  group  of  Rubus  biflorus  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  wild  garden,  whilst  the  giant  plumes 
of  Gynerium  (Pampas  Grass),  carried  on  greyish 
stems,  are  useful  in  various  positions.  Varieties 
•  >f  Rul  ns  may  be  planted  now.  lint  defer  the 
planting  of  the  Gyneriun,  until  the  spring. 

Formal  Aspects — The  treatment  of  compara- 
tively small  spaces  enclosed  in  geometrical  lines 
requires  care.  In  such  cases,  bold,  simple  com- 
binations  are  preferable  to  a  collection  of  many 
plant  species,  and  one  genus,  for  instance,  the 
Iris,  may  be  planted  in  formal  places  without 
forming  beds  of  precise  design.  The  hitter 
remark  applies  equally  to  herbaceous  Paeonies. 
A  simple  drift  of  mauve  Iris — of  the  pallida 
section — and  a  breadth  of  pink  Paeonies,  planted 
in  adjacent  beds,  make  a  pleasing  combination 
when  in  flower,  and,  later  in  the  season,  the  Iris 
leaves  accentuate  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the 
Paeony  foliage.  If  prominence  is  given  to  a 
central  position  the  universal  sundial  might  give 
place  to  an  effective  bed  of  Dianthus;  a  variety 
of  D.  Allwoodii  would  be  eminently  suitable. 
Generally  speaking  a  central  grass  plot  is  pre- 
ferable to  structural  ornamentation. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Jenner,  nenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

Soil  ior  Seed-Raising — Soil  will  be  required 
in  a  fortnight's  tune  lor  numbers  of  seen  pans 
ami  boxes,  and  it  should  be  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. What  is  required  is  a  mellow,  sweet- 
s.nelling  compost  of  a  proper  degree  of  dampness 
for  efficient  working.  A  rich  soil  is  not  desirable, 
as  seedlings  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  roots 
in  a  poor  compost,  witn  the  result  that,  when 
transplanted,  they  are  less  liable  to  receive  a 
severe  check.  The  compost  I  employ  for  seed- 
raising  is  made  of  good  loam  one  part,  old  potting 
soil  three  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  burnt 
refuse  one  part,  with  sufficient  sand  to  render 
it   porous. 

general  Remarks — Inclement  weather  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  examine  roots  m 
store  for  signs  of  decay,  and  any  that  are 
affected  should  be  removed  before  the  rot 
spreads  to  others.  New  growth  should  be 
removed.  Replace  the  covering  ashes  or  sand 
about  the  roots,  and  see  the  protection  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Onions, 
also,  should  be  looked  over,  and  any  whose 
keeping  qualities  are  doubtful  put  aside  for 
immediate  use.  Trees  having  shed  their  foliage, 
a,  general  tidying  of  the  kitchen  garden  should 
ba  undertaken,  and  its  maintenance  through- 
out the  winter  will  afterwards  prove  easy.  Make 
it  a  rule  that  the  daily  supply  of  vegetables 
is  collected  and  taken  to  a  shed  where  the 
produce  may  be  cleaned  and  made  in  a  condition 
tit  to  take  to  the  kitchen,  and  not,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  trimmed  on  the  garden  and  the 
tops  and  roots  left  to  litter  the  ground.  All 
growing  crops  should  be  cleansed  thoroughly  in 
a  systematic  manner,  removing  decaying  leaves, 
weeds,  and  rubbish,  finally  raking  the  ground 
clean  between  them.  Endeavour  to  get  most  of 
the  work  necessitating  wheeling  finished,  then 
undertake  any  repairs  or  renovations  to  the  paths 
and  edgings. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.  Tateman,    Gardener    to    C.    A.    Cain,    Esq..   J. P., 
The   Node,    Codicote,    Welwyn,    Hertfordshire. 

Canker. — Certain  varieties  of  Apples  are  in- 
clined to  canker  on  coid,  heavy  soils,  and  if 
the  disease  is  not  checked  it  results  in  the  loss 
i.t  whole  branches,  and  the  trees  become  un- 
sightly. The  soil  is  not  always  the  sole  reason 
for  the  trouble;  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  in- 
jury to  the  bark.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  treating  canker  is  to  thoroughly  trim 
the  wound  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  dress 
the  affected  part  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
clay.  The  clay  should  be  made  into  a  thick 
paste,  and  the  tar  added  in  equal  parts.  Work 
the  specific  well  into  the  wound  with  a  brush. 

Birds  and  Fruit  Trees. — In  snowy  weathei 
birds  are  most  troublesome  in  picking  out  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
may  be  protected  by  splashing  the  shoots  with 
hot  lime  and  Quassia  extract  and  also  by  inter 
twining  black  cotton  among  the  top  branohes. 
Plums  on  walls  may  be  protected  by  nets. 

The  Apricot. — The  Apricot  fruits  on  shoots  of 
the  previous  year's  growth  and  spurs  on  the 
older  branches.  In  pruning  retain  as  much  of 
the  young  wood  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the 
allotted  space,  but  avoid  overcrowding  the  young 
si ts.     Cut  away  all  dead  and  decaying  spins. 

mil  are  often  too  plentiful  on  these  trees.  As 
each  tree  is  pruned  the  branches  should  be 
fixed  in  position  as  regularly  as  possible. 
Apricots  are  gem  rally  trained  in  fan-shape, 
which  is  the  best  form  to  adopt,  as  the  spaces 
left  by  dead  branches  may  be  easily  filled,  if 
tlie  soil  has  become  hard  on  the  surface  and 
.sour,  some  from  above  the  roots  should  be  re- 
moved and  sweet  compost  added  with  which 
chalk  and  bone  meal  have  been  mixed,  finally 
applying  a  top-dressing  of  short,  decomposed 
manure. 

The  Morello  Cherry— These  fruits  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  that  advised  for 
the  Apricot  with  regard  to  pruning  and  laying- 
in  of  the  young  growths.  The  borders  should 
be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  amply  supplied 
with  lime. 
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FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

DAHLIAS  FOR  MASSING   IN  PUBLIC 
PARKS  AND   GARDENS. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  past 
few  years  to  the  production  of  Dahlias  that 
give  the  greatest  display  in  the  garden.  Just 
before  the  war  there  was  a  revival  in  the  use 
of  the  Dahlia  as  a  decorative  plant  for  garden 
purposes.  Some  years  before  that  time,  the 
popular  interest  in  these  beautiful  flowers  had 
suffered  a  decline  owing,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  raisers  devoting  their  efforts 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  show  varieties, 
irrespective  of  their  merits  as  garden  plants. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  very  beautiful  varieties 
possessing  very  good  qualities,  including  good 
form,      large      size,      and      pleasing      colouring, 

es| ially     among    the    Cactus-flowered    section, 

but  when  they  were  grown  in,  gardens  the  floral 
display  was  disappointing,  for  many  of  the 
blooms  either  possessed  such  slhort  stalks  that 
they  were  in  many  cases  hidden  by  the  mass  of 
foliage,  or  hung  their  heads  downwards  from  die 
view.  However,  the  advent  of  the  Paeony- 
flowered,  Oollerette  and  Star  types  soon  created 
a  new  interest  in  the  Dahlia,  and  raisers  also 
produced  many  fine  Cactus  varieties  with  long 
steins  that  make  a  splendid  effect  in  the  garden 
in   autumn. 

The  season  of  Che  Dahlia  is  when  tb.3 
majority  of  garden  flowers  are  either  finished 
or  on  the  wane,  and  they  are  admirable  to 
fill  tli3  gap  between  the  border  flowers  and 
the  Chrysanthemums,  the  plants  continuing  in 
bloom  in  favourable  seasons  to  the  end  of 
October. 

Each  season  sees  a  number  of  fine  new  varie- 
ties, and  many  obtain  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  First-Class 
Certificate  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  for 
the  awards  are  made  by  a  joint  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  Societies.  The  best  novelties 
submitted  during  1920  will  be  tried  in  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  next  season. 

The  Dahlia  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  mass- 
ing to  give  a  striking  effect,  and  because  of  this 
it.  is  very  suitable  for  planting  in  large  gardens, 
including  public  parks  and  open  spaces. 
For  several  years  beds  of  Dahlias  producing 
bold  effects  have  been  grown  at  Kew,  and  the 
illustration  reproduced  in  Fig  137  shows  some 
of  these  large  beds  and  the  great  -wealth  of 
blossom  they  provide.  Another  illustration. 
Fig.  138,  shows  Dahlias  growing  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  where  their  association  is  less 
formal  than  at  Kew.  During  the  season,  Dahlias 
may  also  be  seen  in  bloom  in  many  of  the 
London  parks,  especially  those  of  Bermondsey 
and  Battersea;  in  the  Victoria  Gardens. 
Brighton :  the  public  parks  at  Prittlewell  and 
Chalkwell  Hall,  Southend — to  mention  only  a 
few.  These  flowers  are  also  extensively  grown 
in  America  and  Canada,  and  during  my  visit 
to  the  latter  country  in  1905  I  saw  some  remark- 
ably fine  groups  in  the  public  gardens  at 
Victoria,    British   Columbia. 

Dahlias  for  this  method  of  planting  need  to 
be  selected  for  the  special  purpose,  or  the  results 
may  be  disappointing.  Most  of  the  sections 
are  suitable,  and  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the 
best  varieties  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
have  charge  of  such  places. 

The  Cactus  type  is  very  beautiful,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  varieties  have  pendant  flowers, 
consequently  their  beauty  is  lost  to  the  view. 
When  the  blooms  are  borne  erect  on  long,  stiff 
stems  well  above  the  foliage,  the  effect  is  fine 
until  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  frost.  A  few  in 
this  class  that  may  be  recommended  as  being 
conspicuously  good  are  Mrs.  C  Foster  (pimkt, 
Mrs.  Paton  (crimson-scarlet),  Mary  Purrier 
(crimson-scarlet),  White  Ensign,  Mrs.  Lan- 
dale  (yellow,  edged  rose),  Edith  Carter 
(yellow,       edged       carmine).  The      bed       of 

.Dahlias  illustrated  in  Fig.  138  is  of  the  variety 
White  Star,  and  none  surpasses  this  type  for 
garden  decoration  and  for  continuous  blooming. 
The  old  flowers  should  be  cut  off  regularly, 
as  the  pods  must  not  be  allowed  to  seed,  for 
this  would  exhaust  the  plants  to  the  detriment 
of  their  continuous  flowering.  This  class 
of  Dahlia  is  of  a  totally   different  type   to  the 


older  ones  and  the  growth  and  habit  generally 
are  light  and  graceful,  whilst  the  blooms  are 
borne  on  long,  stiff  stems  and  show  to  greait  ad- 
vantage in  gardens.  Other  choice  Star  varie- 
ties are  Crawley  Star  (pink),  Primrose  Star, 
Eising  Star  (scarlet,  tipped  gold),  Autumn  Star, 
Yellow  Star,  Eastern  Star  (rosy  mauve),  and 
Coral  Star  (coral  pink). 

Paeony-flowered  varieties  are  many  of  them 
tall,  strong  garden  plants,  that  show  to  advan- 
tage at  a  distance,  and  these  are  valuable  for 
massing  in  extra  large  beds.  A  few  of  the 
best  sorts  are  Aphrodite  (white),  Luna  (yellow), 
Maggie  (salmon  rose),  Martial  (scarlet),  Salome 
(orange),  Mrs.  Marno  (rose),  and  Hon.  Mrs. 
Phillip    Roberts    (salmon). 

Collerettes  include  many  charming  varieties, 
and  these,  together  with  Singles  and  Pompons, 
may  be  used  in  smaller  beds.  Good  Singles  are 
found  in  Cardinal  (cardinal  red),  Leon  (vivid 
scarlet),  Kitty  (pink),  O'wen  Thomas  (scarlet, 
tipped  yellow)  Winona  (deep  maroon),  Marie 
(coppery  orange),  whilst  of  the  Collerettes,  Bon- 
fire (scarlet),  Colleen  (white  suffused  rose). 
Scarlet  Queen,  Ustane  (salmon-scarlet),  Doreen 
(rose),  and  Admiral  (maroon),  are  good. 

There  is  another  very  decorative  type 
■  if  Dahlia  not  very  well  known,  to  which 
ilie  name  of  Mignon  has  been  applied.  The 
plants  are  exceedingly  dwarf — many  of  them 
growing  not  more  than  a  foot  high — and  they 
are  charming  as  an  edging  to  taller  varieties  or 
for  furnishing  panelled  beds.     Where  a  series  of 
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PRIMULA  BEESIANA. 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  through  their  collectors 
in  China.,  have  introduced  a  number  of  useful 
garden  plants,  one  of  the  best  being  Primula 
Beesiana,  that  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Mr.  George  Forrest  in  1908.  Professor  Bay- 
ley-Balfour  in  dealing  with  the  Candelabra 
section  of  Primulas,  to  which  P.  Beesiana  be- 
longs, in  his  paper  read  at  the  Primula  Con- 
ference in  1913,  stated  that  "  they  are  the  plants 
of  everybody — free  growers  and  'free  flowerers  if 
adequate  root-moisture  is  present."  Of  the  four 
purple-flowered  species  of  this  section  then  in- 
troduced, Professor  Balfour  stated  of  P. 
Beesiana,  "It  is  perhaps  the  freest  grower  of 
the  four."  Some  may  question  this  when  P. 
pulverulenta  is  included  but,  in  my  opinion  the 
Professor  is  justified  in  his  statement,  as  with 
him  P.  Beesiana  has  proved  a  better  grower  than 
I',  pulverulenta. 

P.  Beesiana  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental 
plant-.  Like  the  others  of  the  section  it  has 
clusters  of  Primrose-like  leaves  and  bold  stems, 
two  or  three  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  carry 
ing  "whorls  of  brilliant  pnrple  flourers,  varying 
slightly  in  shade,  with  a  yellow  eye. 

Mr.  Forrest,  in  a  note  on  this  plant  in  Gard. 
Ch run.,  September  30,  1911,  states  that  it  forms 
huge  colonies  in  its  native  habitat,  often  cover- 
ing many  acres,  but  so  far  it  has  only  been  seen 
in    one    district.       The    situations    favoured    are 


Fig.   138. — dahlia  white   star  as  used   for    massing  in  phoenix  park,   Dublin. 


small  beds  exist  on  terraces  these  Mignon 
Dahlias  may  be  employed  to  great  advan- 
tage, as  the  beds  may  be  furnished  entirely 
with  different  varieties  of  one  colour.  The  one 
great  advantage  of  this  type  of  Dahlia  is  that 
stakes  are  not  required  to  support  the  stems. 
Varieties  of  the  Mignon  type  include  Kathleen 
(apricot),  Mincio  (scarlet),  Albion  (white),  Janet 
(orange),   Daffodil    (yellow),   and   Roy   (crimson). 

The  Decorative  section  has  also  been  greatly 
improved  in  recent  years,  and  many  fine  garden 
varieties  are  in  cultivation.  These  make  a 
wonderful  display.  Three  varieties  that  may  be 
especially  recommended  are  Crimson  Flag, 
Reginald   Cory  and   Brentwood    Yellow. 

All  these  types  of  decorative  Dahlias  may  be 
put  to  many  useful  purposes,  such  as  for  fur- 
nishing bare  spaces  in  shrubbery  borders,  in 
association  with  clumps  of  shrubs  or  in 
front  of  bold  promontories  planted  with  shrubby 
subjects.  They  furnish  a  touch  of  colour  1" 
the  plantation  at  a  time  when  such  places 
are  becoming  somewhat  sombre  and  before  the 
foliage  of  the  shrubs  has  taken  on  its  autumnal 
dress.  The  Dahlia  may  also  find  expression 
in  the  wild  garden,  and  here  it  may  be  used 
as  isolated  plants  or  in  scattered  groups,  work- 
ing them  into  the  general  design  without  any 
approach   to   formality.     /.    Cheat. 


moist,  gravelly  meadows  along  the   margins  of 
small  mountain   streams. 

As  indicated  by  Mr.  Forrest's  remarks,  P. 
Beesiana  is  a  moisture-lover,  and  does  not  object, 
as  some  plants  do,  to  having  its  roots  wet  in 
winter,  but,  is  happy  with  plenty  of  moisture 
about  them  at  all  seasons.  Some  recommend 
growing  it  in  shade,  but  I  have  it  planted  in  full 
sun  by  the  side  of  a  Water-Lily  pool,  where  ii 
is  kept  constantly  moist.  It  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  or  increased  by  division.  A. 
LINVM  ARBOREUM. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  name  ,if  this 
plant  would  suggest  that  it  is  tree-like  in  its 
habit.  It  is  true  that  it  is  evergreen  and  rather 
shrubby  in  its  growth,  but  its  stature  is  by 
no  means  "  tree  like,"  seeing  that  it  rareh 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height  and  is  often  a  little 
less.  It  is.  however,  a  good  rock  garden  or 
border  plant.  Less  graceful  in  its  way  I  ban  such 
pedes  iv  I. iiniiii  perenne,  it  is  one  of  several 
yellow-flowered  species,  which  are  appreciated 
in  m,,.-t  gardens.  It  is  fairly  hardy  in  well 
drained  soil  of  a  moderately  light  nature,  and 
may  bo  propagated  by  seeds,  division,  or 
cuttings,  the  first  named  method  being  the 
easiest.  From  seeds  sown  in  spring  under  glass 
or  in  the  open  in  May  or  June,  seedlings  will 
bloom  the  following  summer.     S.   Antott. 
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EDITORIAL      NO  TIGE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.2. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  send- 
ing to  the  Editors  early  Intelligence  of  local  events 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  or  of  any 
matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  undc:  the  notice 
of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations. — Tfie  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and 
select  photograplis  or  drawings  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion, of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable  flowers,  trees,  etc., 
but    they  cannot  be  responsible   for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents- — T7'e  Editors 
do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or 
illustrations  or  to  return  unused  communications  or 
illustrations  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The  Editors 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  opinions 
expressed    by    their   correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addresesd  to  the  EDITORS. 
41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Communication*  should  be  whitten  on  one 
side  only  of  the  Paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week 
as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired. 
the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but  kept  a*  a  guaran- 
tee of  good    faith. 


Our  Almanac. — We  shall  publish  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  New  Tear  a  "Gardeners'  Chronicle" 
Almanac  for  the  year  1921.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  iiseful  as  possible  as  a  reference^  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical 
and  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
will  send  us  IMMEDIATE  INFORMATION  of 
all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 


THE    MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN, 

VERY  seldom  is  the  weather  of  November 
so  dry  and  pleasant  as  it  was  this  year 
in  East  Sussex.  I  registered  only  1.81 
inch  of  rain  in  ten  days,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  average;  and  as  most  of  this  fell  during 
the  last  five  days  of  the  month,  there  were  three 
weeks  in  which  work  in  the  open  could  pro- 
ceed almost  without  interruption.  The  land  was 
at  times  as  dry  on  the  surface  as  one  expects  to 
find  it  in  March.  Conditions  were  thus  ideal 
for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  though  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  Eastern  Counties  wrote  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  planting  owing  to  the 
land  being  too  dry. 

Drainage   or    Fruit   Plantations. 

The  least  satisfactory  item  in  the  planting 
of  fresh  land  is  drainage.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  where  the  subsoil  is  wet  in 
winter,  for  fruit  trees  never  remain  healthy  in 
such  conditions;  but  there  is  always  the  feel- 
in"  that  every  drain  put  in  may  be  a  source  of 
trouble  in  future.  Even  where  the  drains  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  deep  they  often  become 
blocked  with  roots;  and  a  blocked  drain  is 
worse  than  none  at  all.  Black  Currant  bushes 
;re  particularly  troublesome,  their  roots  form- 
ing a  solid  core  in  drain  pipes  which  is  quite 
difficult  to  remove.  Xo  doubt  their  love  of 
moisture  induces  them  to  go  to  a  great  depth 
and  penetrate  the  drains.  Every  winter  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  putting 
drains  right.  Tiiis  would  not  matter  if  it 
could  be  done  without  disturbing  trees  and 
bushes. 

In  planting  this  winter  I  left  the  draining 
until  after  the  rows  had  been  marked  out  by 
means  of  the  stakes  that  are  to  support  the 
trees,  so  that  the  drains  could  be  laid  midway 
between  the  rows.  In  this  way  I  shall  avoid 
serious  distunbance  of  the  trees  when  the 
drains  need  attention.  It  is  impossible  to  miss 
the  rows  of  the  undercrop,  Black  Currant 
bushes,  but  these  are  of  less  consequence  than 
the   permanent   trees. 

A  neighbour  who  is  planting  several  acres 
this  winter  is  relying  entirely  on  surface  drain- 
age. He  has  had  the  land  ploughed  in  nar- 
row "stetches"  or  "  lands,"  the  width  of  which 


is  the  distance  required  between  the  rows.  The 
ploughing  has  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
crown  these  "  lands"  up  as  much  as  possible. 
The  trees  are,  of  course,  planted  on  the  crown, 
so  that  they  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  increased 
depth  of  good  soil,  whilst  surface  water  will 
drain  down  into  the  open  furrows  between  the 
"  lands."  Whether  this  plan  will  entirely  ob- 
viate the  need  of  under  drainage  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  apart  from  that  it  should  give  good 
results,  as  the  top  soil  is  none  too  deep  on  the 
level.  No  doubt  repeated  cultivation  and  hoe- 
ing between  the  trees  will  level  the  land  in 
time,  but  it  can  always  be  ridged  up  again  by 
ploughing    towards   the    trees. 

I  know  that  surface  drainage  is  an  excellent 
tiling,  as  I  always  have  water-furrows  ploughed 
between  the  rows  in  autumn  where  the  slope 
of  the  land  is  suitable,  and  it  undoubtedly  keeps 
the  soil  drier  during  the  winter  and  makes 
it   work   better  in   spring. 

Orchard    Sanitation. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  this  winter 
in  what  is  now  known  as  orchard  sanitation, 
or  the  removal  and  burning  of  all  dead  and 
diseased  wood.  This  is  conveniently  done  in 
the  course  of  winter  pinning,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  help  towards  the  suppression  of 
fungous  diseases.  Unless  this  is  done  winter 
spraying  and  other  applications  of  fungicides 
are  much  less  effective,  as  it  is  obvious  that  no 
wash  can  touch  a  fungus  which  passes  its  win- 
ter or  resting  stage  within  the  tissues  of  dead 
shoots,  spurs,   etc. 

The  Silver  Leaf  Order  has  made  compulsory 
the  removal  of  dead  wood  from  Plum  trees, 
and  a  good  thing  too,  for,  even  if  this  fails  in 
its  object  of  stamping  out  Silver  Leaf,  it  will 
help  greatly  to  keep  down  Brown  Rot.  which  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  serious  a  disease.  The 
past  season  was  a  bad  one  for  Brown  Rot,  ami 
there  are  many  dead  shoots,  spurs,  leaves, 
dried-up  fruits,  and  even  whole  branches  winch 
ought  to  be  cut  off  anil  burned.  The 
work  takes  tine  but  is  worth  while,  as  it  re- 
moves a  certain  source  i»f  re-infection  of  tin- 
trees  in  the  following  spring,  when  the  fun 
gus  would  normall)  again  become  active  and 
distribute    spores. 

On  Apple  trees  there  are  diseased  shoots  of 
two  kinds  which  are  particularly  plentiful  this 
year.  I  refer  to  those  which  carry  the  winter 
stage  of  Apple  Scab  and  Powdery  Mildew.  The 
scabby  shoots,  which  are  recognised  by  groups 
of  little  eruptions  on  the  bark,  may  be  found 
on  several  varieties  which  are  liable  to  this 
disease,  but  most  easily  on  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin. It  is  tiresome  to  have  to  remove  them, 
as  it  often  means  the  hard  pruning  of  leaders 
which  would  otherwise  be  left  alone  or  merely 
tipped,  but  it  is  useless  as  well  as  dangerous 
to  leave  them,  as  most  of  them  ultimately  die 
back. 

The  other  disease,  Powdery  Mildew,  has  been 
thought  little  of,  but  it  threatens  to  become 
more  serious.  There  was  mole  of  it  during 
the  past  summer  than  I  have  seen  hitherto. 
Everyone  knows  the  summer  stage,  when  the 
leaves  are  powdered  white  by  the  fungus.  The 
shoots  are  easily  recognised  in  winter  by  their 
whitish  look  and  drooped,  somewhat  shrivelled 
appearance. 

If  all  dead  and  diseased  wood  is  destroyed, 
canker  patches  pared  away  and  dressed  with 
tar,  and  the  trees  afterwards  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  or  some  other  fungicide  and 
cleanser,  everything  possible  will  be  done  to 
start  the  next  season  with  healthy  plantations. 


Manuring. 
Recent  investigations  leave  little  doubt  but 
that  regular  bearing  in  fruit  trees  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  nourishment,  fruit  bud  formation  de- 
pending on  plant  foods  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
fabricated  by  the  leaves,  and  stored  in  the 
buds  and  other  parts  of  the  tree.  This  makes 
me  wonder  whether  it  would  pay  market 
growers  to  use  more  manure  than  most  of  them 
do  at  present.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  if 
the  information  were  available,  that  the  best 
growers,  who  would  naturally  be  the  most 
lavish  users  of  manures,  have  the  most  fruit 
in  a  lean  year  like  the  present.  In  a  year  of 
plenty  such  as  1919,  even  the  most  neglected 
of  farm  orchards  had  a  crop ;  but  this  year 
most  of  them  were  almost  entirely  barren 
whilst  the  plantations  of  the  best  growers,  1 
think,  were  more  fortunate.  If  the  more  gen- 
emus  use  of  manure  results  in  more  regular 
bearing,  it  would  certainly  pay,  for  half  a 
crop  in  a  year  like  1920  is  worth  more  than 
a    full  crop  in   a   bountiful  season. 

There"  is  a  lack  of  definite  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  manure  required  by  fruit  trees. 
Whilst  they  are  young  the  matter  is  fairly 
simple,  because  the  length  and  strength  of  the 
annual  growth  gives  an  indication  of  the 
trees'  requirements.  So  long  as  we  can  manure 
so  as  to  keep  them  making  10  to  15  inches 
of  young  growth  annually  we  are  not^  far 
wrong.  If  we  force  a  stronger  growth  than 
this  we  are  not  likely  to  get  so  much  fruit, 
as  the  tree  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  growth 
food  materials  which  should  go  to  the  formation 
i  >f  fruit  buds.  If  we  get  less  growth  we  are  pro- 
bably running  a  risk  of  under  nourishment, 
and  the  trees  are  likely  to  be  less  regular  in 
bearing.  But  trees  cannot  continue  to  make  so 
much  growth  for  ever;  and  it  is  the  old  tree 
that  is  the  problem.  In  time  it  does  not  ex- 
tend more  than  an  inch  or  so  annually. 
the  prolific  varieties  often  become  a  mass  of 
fruit  spurs,  and  apparently  maike  no  further 
development-  at  all.  There  is  then  nothing  to 
serve  as  a  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  manure 
required.  Probably  an  annual  dressing  would 
nut  be  too  much  in  such  cases,  as  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  roots  have  practically  ex- 
hausted all  the  natural  plant  food  in  the  soil 
within    their    reach. 

When  to  Apply  Manures. 
Since  the  fruit  buds  on  orchard  trees  form 
nearly  a  year  before  they  burst  into  bloom,  it 
seems  obvious  that  manures  should  lie  applied 
some  time  during  the  growing  season  if  they 
are  to  assist  the  trees  to  form  buds  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  In  private  gardens  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  apply  a  mulch  of  stable 
manure  dining  the  summer,  or  teed  the  trees 
with  liquid  manure  or  artificials,  the  object 
being  to  improve  the  hanging  crop  ;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  helps  the  trees  also  to 
form  fruit  buds.  Most  market  growers,  on  the 
other  hand,  apply  all  their  manures  during  the 
winter,  because  it  is  then  only  that  they  can 
spare  time  for  the  carting  and  distribution. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reascn  that  they  have 
found  lasting.  slow-aSoting,  organic  manures  to 
give  the  best  results.  These  yield  up  their 
plant  foods  steadily,  so  that  the  trees  can  draw 
..pon.  them  at  any  time  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, provided  that  the  soil  is  nmist  enough 
for  the  roots  to  absorb  them.  So  long  as  the 
soil  does  not  lack  this  slowly-decunvposmg 
material,  the  trees  are  probably  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  independent,  of  summer  dress- 
ings and  artificials,  whilst  good  surface  cul- 
tivation is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  a  mulch  of 
manure  so  far  as  tin-  conservation  of  moisture 
is  concerned.      Market  Grower. 
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POT  PLANTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Very  few  people  other  than  those  who  do 
business  in  Covent  Garden  have  any  true  notion 
of  the  extent  of  the  pot  plant  trade.  Of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  plants  grown  for  summer 
bedding  the  public  has  a  fairly  good  idea,  be- 
cause such  plants,  in  full  bloom,  are  effective 
and  appear  in  nurserymen's  and  florists'  shops 
during  May  and  early  June,  at  a  time  when 
warm  weather  is  calling  everyone  out  of  doors 
and  drawing  attention  to  the  beauty  of  leaf 
and  blossom.  But  the  trade  in  pot  plants  con- 
tinues all  the  year  round,  and  as  a  flowering 
plant  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  daintiest  of 
Christmas  gifts  it  follows  that  large  numbers 
are  grown  for  the  Christmas  trade.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  co-operative  advertise- 
ment would  enormously  increase  this  branch  of 
business,  because  the  frequent  question  is  : 
"What  shall  T  jive  So-and-so  for  a  Christmas 
present  ?  '  The  friend  or  relative  in  question 
may  not  expect  or  desire  a  costly  present,  and 
consequently    would   greatly    appreciate   the   gift 


tons  of  Grapes  annually,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  send  quantities  to  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  handy,  cross-handled  chip  baskets,  each 
containing  2^  lb.  to  3A  lb.  of  fruit; — a  neat 
parcel  for  a  Christmas  present.  The  only  Grapes 
grown  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante  and  Gros 
('dinar.  Tomatos  are  also  cultivated  in  quail 
tity  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  pot  plants  are  out  of  doors. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  pot  plants  that  the 
writer  desires  to  draw  special  attention.  Even 
the  big  Camellias  planted  out — one  of  which 
fills  a  house,  and  is  probably  the  biggest 
Camellia  tree  in  this  country — fail  to  interest 
a  visitor  so  much  as  the  Heaths.  Several  long 
houses  filled  with  Marguerites  in  full  bloom  in 
mid-December,  and  other  houses  filled  with 
Solanums,  Boronias,  Cinerarias,  Acacias, 
Rhododendrons,  Crassulas  (fine  plants,  each 
grown  in  just  over  a  year  from  a  single  cutting), 
all  contribute  to  the  interest  of  a  visit  and  show 
the  perfection  of  skill  in  cultivation,  but  fail 
to  stir  enthusiasm  as  do  the  wonderful  Heaths 
for  which  this  firm  has  a  reputation  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  confines  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  even  of  Europe. 

None  grow  Heaths  better  than  the  Messrs. 
Sweet;  few,  if  any,  grow  them  so  well.    The  sorts 


Scarcely  any  operation  in  horticulture  is 
more  tedious  than  the  insertion  of  cuttings  of 
Heaths  The  cuttings  are  so  tiny  that  only 
the  deftest  lingers  are  able  to  insert  them  with 
precision  as  to  spacing  and  depth ;  therefore 
if  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  all  this 
branch  of  the  work  is  accomplished  by  girls, 
many  of  whom  are  also  experts  in  the  art  of 
potting  Heaths. 

The  earliest  of  the  Genistas  are  already 
studded  with  their  little  spikes  of  golden 
ftowens,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  plants  will  bloom  later,  including  tiie 
new,  double-flowered  form,  of  which  the  Messrs. 
Sweet  hold  considerable  stocks.  Cinerarias  fill 
many  houses,  and  some  are.  in  full  bloom;  all 
are  robustly  healthy  and  clean,  as  are  the 
60,000  Marguerites  in  various  sizes.  A  gar- 
dener in  a  modest  private  establishment 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  visualise  the 
army  of  Marguerites  (in  48-siy.ed  pots)  con- 
tained in  tiie  three  houses,  each  265  feel  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  with  not  a  single  leaf  dis- 
figured by  the  leaf-miner.  Several  houses  are 
filled  with  sturdy  Stocks,  some  to  flower  ere 
long,  and  on  the  shelves  are  hosts  of 
Mignonette — also  a  speciality  of  the  Messrs. 
Sweet.  Of  Paul  Crarupef  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  the  Roses,  Verbenas,  Hydran- 
geas and  Boronias  this  is  not  the  time 
to  write,  and  this  brief  note  of  one 
of  the  largest,  and  finest  plant  factories 
to  be  found  in  the  country  must  con- 
clude with  a  mere  reference  to  the  quantities 
of  scarlet-fruited  Solanums,  most  of  which 
will  be  distributed  almost  literally  "  from 
John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End  "  to  add  bright- 
ness to  thousands  of  homes  and  many  festive 
gatherings  during  Christmas  time  and  the 
early   part   of  the  New  Year.      C. 


Fig.  139. — heaths  for  Christmas  decorations  as  grown  by  messrs.   j.   sweet  and  sons. 
Tin-   four   plants  on  the  left    are  of  Erica  melanthera;   the   remaining:   four   are    forms    of  E.  gracilis. 


of  a   beautiful  Heath,    a   gaily-fruited    Solanum, 
a  Begonia,  a  Fern  or  a  Palm. 

That  the  pot  plant  business  is  already  of 
large  proportions  becomes  obvious  if  a  visit 
is  paid  to  one  of  the  principal  nurseries  in 
which  plants  are  grown  for  the  supply  of  the 
market.  One  such  nursery  is  to  be  found  at 
Whetstone,  close  to  Oakleigh  Park,  Barnet  and 
Totteridge.  Here,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
Mr.  James  Sweet,  V.M.H.,  founded  the  busi- 
ness now  well  known  throughout  the  trade, 
though  practically  unknown  among  private  gar- 
deners. So  greatly  has  the  business  developed 
that  the  glass  houses  alone  cover  twelve  acres 
of  ground,  and  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
houses  400  feet  long  (nearly  half  a  mile  in  all, 
if  placed  end  to  end),  and  others  200  feet  to 
250  feet  long.  The  place  is  a  veritable  plant 
factory,  in  which  three  generations  of  the 
Sweet  family  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  perfect  pot  plants  in  hundreds 
and  thousands.  The  difference  between  a  first- 
class  pot  plant  and  a  moderate  one  is  obvious 
to  the  retailer  and  his  customer,  but  the  cultural 
item  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  quality 
and  price  may  be  a  very  small  matter,  though, 
perchance  one  which  was  discovered  only  as 
:;  result  of  the  experience  of  a  score  of  years. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Sweet  and  Sons  grow  about  fifty 


cultivated  for  the  Christmas  trade  are  Erica 
gracilis,  E.  g.  nivalis.  E.  hyemalis,  E.  h. 
superba,  E.  h.  alba,  and  E.  melanthera  These 
are  grown  in  various  sizes,  from  the  tiny, 
dainty,  one-year-old  plant  of  E.  gracilis 
aild  E  g.  nivalis  in  60  sized  and  even  smaller 
pots,  up  to  the  large,  beautiful  and  delicately 
fragrant  five-year-old  specimens  of  E.  melan- 
thera, a  yard  or  more  high,  graceful  in  the 
extreme  and  smothered  with  tiny  white  bells. 
The  accompanying  illustration  serves  to  .show 
t lie  range  of  size  found  in  tiiese  Heaths  in 
this  nursery.  The  large  specimens  are  E. 
melanthera, "and  the  others  E.  gracilis  and  E.  g. 
nivalis. 

Heath  cuttings  are  inserted  at  almost  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  plants  of  vari..<is 
sizes  in  successi'onal  batches  may  be  obtained 
Ordinarily  Messrs.  J.  Sweet,  and  Sons'  stock  of 
E.  gracilis  in  48-sizcd  pots  is  about  30,000;  of 
E.  g.  nivalis  30,000;  E.  hyemalis  25,000;  E. 
melanthera  (the  moat  difficult  to  propagate) 
5,000;  E.  persoluta  6,000;  and  E.  ventricosa  and 
its  varieties  10,000;  while  "smalls"  of  various 
kinds  total  upwards  of  200.000  annually.  Other 
kinds  of  Heaths  cultivated  at  Whetstone  for 
supplying  the  markets  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year  include  E.  Willmorei.  E.  Cavendishiana 
and  E.   propendens. 


THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


MUSCARI    OOMO'SUM. 
I  have  only  seen  one  variety   of  M.  comosum, 
namely,  M.  c.  monstrosum,  but.  in  John  Gerard's 
day    there    were    two    or   more,   judging    by  his 
descriptions    and    figures.      The    beauty     of    the 
typical  form  lies  chiefly  in  the  20  to  30  sterile 
flowers    produced    at    the    apex    of    the    scape. 
These   are    of    a  bright    blue,   but     the     fertile 
flowers  are  less  showy  and  have   been  variously 
described  as  of  an  overworn  purple  and  amethys- 
tine ..live.     The  flowers  of  M.  i  .  monstrosum  arc 
all    barren,    lengthened    into    slender,    branched 
and   more  or  less  curled   filaments,    which   have 
b.en    described   as    light   bine    and    also    bluish- 
Mi. let.     There  are  no  flowers  in  the  proper  sense 
of    the    term,    but     all    the    lateral    ramifications 
from  the  scape,  representing  pedicels  and  flowers, 
are    brightly   coloured    and    retain    their    beauty 
for  ..  considerable  time.    John  Gerard  described 
another   form  that    was  less  ramified,   and  o)    a 
dark    purple.      Judging    from     bis     description 
this   variety  bad   some   thread}    remnants  of   a 
perianth.     This  form    would   accm   to  have  been 
lost.     M.  c.   monstrosum  must    be  of  great  age. 
for  it    was   first   described   by   an   older    writer 
than  John  Geraid.     ./.    /■'. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES  ON  RARE  CONIFERS  IN  PRANCE. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  to  know  that  a  collection  of  over  30 
species  or  varieties  of  Conifers,  bearing  cones, 
was  exhibited  by  M.  Jacques  L.  de  Vil- 
aiorin  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe.  Den- 
drologique  de  France.  These  Conifers  were 
chiefly  from  the  Pinetum  of  the  late  M.  Maurice 
L.  de  Vilmorin,  at  Les  Barres,  a  place  well 
known  for  its  School  of  Forestry,  in  grounds 
first  planted  by  his  great-grandfather.  The  full 
list  of  the  exhibits  will  be  published  later  in 
the  Bulhlin  of  the  Society,  but  I  venture  to 
give  some  particulars  of  the  following  kinds: — 

Abies. 

Among  Conifers  introduced  by  M.  Maurice  L. 
de  Vilnjorin,  there  is  one  of  which  seeds  were 
collected  in  1907  by  R.  P.  Faurie,  in  Quelpart 
Island,  Japan,  and'  sown,  both  at  Les  Barres 
and  at  Verrieres,  under  No.  5,429.  The  seedling 
plants,  which  are  now  six  to  seven  feet  high. 
look  very  distinct  from  any  other  Fir  in  cul- 
tivation. The  foliage  is  short,  thick,  and  very 
glaucous.  Two  specimens  have  produced  cones 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  at  Les  Barres  and 
Verrieres.  These  cones  are  very  distinct  by 
their  violet  colour  and  protruding  bracts  from 
A.  homolepis  and  A.  Veitchii,  both  of  Japanese 
origin.  A  cone  of  this  special  Fir  was  sent  to 
M.  Shirasawa  for  examination,  who  replied, 
"  A.  Veitchii,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
coloured  plate,  No.  6  of  my  Iconographie  des 
Essences  Forestieres  du  Japon."  The  young  trees 
being  very  distinct  in  habit,  as  well  as  in  many 
botanical  characters,  it  remains  now  to  discover 
what  is  A.  Veitchii  of  gardens  ! 

The  hybrid,  Abies  Vilmorinii.  raised  by 
the  late  M.  Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin,  in 
1867,  by  crossing  A.  Pinsapo  with  A.  cephalonica, 
is  now  well  known,  the  seeds  of  the  B\  genera- 
tion having  been  widely  distributed  and  plenty 
of  young  trees  raised  by  nurserymen,  but  the 
cone  of  this  second  generation  had  not  been  re- 
corded. One  tree  at  Verrieres  did  produce 
cones  this  summer  which  were  found  to  come 
nearer  to  those  of  A.  cephalonica  than  to  the 
other  parent,  as  does  the  foliage  of  most  of  the 
F|  plants. 

Pinus. 

Among  Pines  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Wilson, 
eight  numbers  (some  of  which  may  be  wrong) 
have  already  borne  cones  in  this  or  the  preced- 
ing years  at  Les  Barres,  and  may  all  be  ranged 
under  Pinus  sinensis,  a  near  ally  to  our  P. 
Laricio.  Among  them,  P.  yunnanensis  seems  to 
be  the  finest  of  all  on  account  of  its  pyramidal 
habit,  vigorous  growth,  and  long,  pendant 
leaves. 

Pinus  leucodermis,  from  Bosnia  and  Monte- 
negro, is  bearing  cones  both  at  Les  Barres  :  nd 
Verrieres;  the  largest  tree  in  the  first-named 
place  is  some  20  feet  high,  single  stemmed 
and  of  perfect  pyramidal  growth,  whereas  those 
at  Verrieres  are  bushy.  The  dark,  stiff  foliage 
and  grey  bark  make  it  very  decorative.  The 
cones  are  solitary  or  set  by  two-three  at  right 
angles,  sessile,  conical  and  of  a  dark  purple 
colour.  Although  considered  by  Christ  as 
a  form  of  P.  Laricio,  it  is  quite  distinct  and 
much   finer. 

Two  Pines  are  grown  at  Verrieres  under  the 
names  of  P.  Ayaoahuite  and  P.  A.  var.  Veitchii, 
which  are  said  to  be  not  true  to  name;  these 
are  now  producing  fine  big  cones  somewhat  dis- 
tinct from  the  true  type.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  these  Mexican  Pines  are  which  have 
withstood  without  injury  the  very  trying 
winter  of  1916-17. 

PlCEA 

A  few  specimens  of  the  rare  Himalayan  Spruce. 
Picea  Morindioides,  are  growing  in  Frame,  the 
one  at  M.  ATTard's  Arboretum,  at  Angers,  being 
the  oldest  and  largest.  Those  at  Verrieres  and 
Les  Barres  are  some  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  have  borne  numerous  cones  for  some  years 
past.  They  are  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour 
than   those  of  P.  Morinda,    and  always  more   or 


less   aborted    on    one  side;   their    seeds    are    not 
fertile. 

Although  introduced  from  Japan  more  than 
10  years  ago  Picea  Glehnii  is  stall  a  very  rare 
Spruce  in  French  collections ;  the  specimen  at  Les 
Barres  has  produced  cones  this  year  for  the  first 
time ;  they  are  only  two  inches  long,  with  scales 
rounded,  emarginate,  and  ciliated  at  the  edge. 
The  tree  is  of  pyramidal  shape,  of  compact 
habit,  with  leaves  very  short,  square,  stiff  and 
of    light  green  colour. 

Of  the  rare  Picea  Breweriana,  alluded  to  in 
Gard.  Chron.,  Oct.  2,  p.  165,  seedlings  were 
raised  by  M.  Chenault,  of  Orleans,  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  were  distributed  to  amateurs. 
The  arboretum  of  the  Vilmorin  family  received 
specimens  which  are  now  some  three  to  four  feet 
high,  beginning  to  show  the  pendulous  habit  of 
their  branches  and  the  light  and  glaucous  hue 
of  their  foliage.  They  have  not  produced 
cones. 

Among  the  new  Piceas  introduced  by  Mr.  E. 
11.  Wilson,  the  following  have  produced  cones 
this  year  for  the  first  time:  At  Verrieres,  P. 
asperata;  at,  Les  Barres,  P.  complanata  and  P. 
Watsoniana;  at  Pezanin,  a  new  and  large  ar- 
boretum established  since  1904  by  the  late  M. 
Ph.  L.  Vilmorin  in  the  centre  of  France,  Picea 
montigena.  It  is  too  early  to  write  of  the 
value  of  these  new  Spruces,  or  of  their  cones, 
which  may  possibly  not  be  full  sized'  as  yet. 

Les  Barres  also  records  the  abundant  fructi- 
fication of  Gaultheria  pyroloides  var.  cuneata, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  a  small  bush, 
only  one  f(*)t  high,  with  white,  fleshy  fruits, 
looking  as  if  they  were  flowers,  the  calyx  being 
five  cleft  and  the  style  persistent.      S.  Mattel. 


PALMS  OF  THE  RIVIERA. 


Mv  late  friend,  Trof.  Beccari,  retains  only 
two  true  species  of  Phoenix,  P.  canadensis  and 
P.  reclinata,  as  African,  and  all  the  others  as 
Asiatic.  Very  much  has  been  written  on  the 
origin  of  the  Date-palm,  P.  dactylifera,  not 
known  in  the  wild  state,  and  which,  with  the 
Panana,  Musa  paradisiaca  sub-species  sapientum, 
may  be  one  of  the  most  anciently  cultivated  of 
plants.  Anybody  who  has  had  much  occasfoii 
to  observe  and  compare  the  Date-palm  with  the 
other  species  of  Phoenix  will  agree  with  Prof. 
Beccari,  that  it  is  a  quite  distinct  species.  As  h.  , 
together  with  some  other  botanists,  observes,  the 
species  of  Phoenix  most  resembling  the  Date- 
palm  is  P.  sylvestris,  the  flowers  of  which  in 
fact  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Date-palm,  but  a  most  characteristic  difference 
is  that,  as  already  remarked,  P.  sylvestris  never 
produces  suckers,  while  the  Date-palm  perhaps 
produces  them  in  greater  numbers  than  any 
utlicr  Phoenix  species.  Also  the  natural  habitat 
of  P.  sylvestris  is  the  hot,  rainy  parts  of 
India,  while  the  Date-palm  succeeds  very  poorly 
in  such  climate  and  prospers  only  in  a  quite 
opposite  one,  such  as  the  desert  climates  ot 
North  Africa.  Arabia  and  Persia.  Prof.  Beccari 
rightly  considered  that  the  Date-palm,  disap- 
peared as  a  wild  plant  now,  originated  somewhere 
around    the  Persian    Gulf. 

But  if  Prof.  Becarri  is  right  in  eliminating 
the  Date-palm  from  the  African  species,  he  prob- 
ably is  wrong  in  admitting  only  two  as  such. 
Here  in  Riviera  gardens  are  found  Palms  under 
the  names  P.  senegalensis,  P.  leonensis,  and  P. 
pumila,  quite  distinct  from  P.  reclinata,  and  I 
have  young  plants  received  from  different  parts 
uf  Africa,  which  seem  also  to  differ  from  this 
species.  It  is  probable  that  the  oldest  speci- 
mens may  have  been  raised  from  imported  seeds 
of  wild-growing  African  plants.  Some  strikingly 
ornamental  old  specimens  are  found  cultivated 
under  the  names  P.  senegalensis  and  P.  leonen- 
sis. in  a  few  gardens  of  the  Riviera,  and  it  can- 
not lie  too  strongly  recommended  to  plant  more. 
Many  visitors  to  Nice  will  have  admired  the 
splendid  tall  Phoenix  with  a  very  slender  trunk 
anj  a  large  crown  of  gracefully  curved,  t'  tp 
green  leaves,  growing  in  front  of  the  little  Eng- 
lish chapel  in  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo,  and  which 
any  passer-by  can  observe  at  leisure.  This  is 
a  specimen  of  Phoenix  leonensis.     P.  senegalensis 


is  a  larger  species  with  a  trunk  less  thin  and 
leaves  less  dark  green  than  in  P.  leonensis, 
while  P.  pumila  is  smaller. 

I  have  several  other  Phoenix,  whose  names  in- 
dicate an  African  origin,  but  shall  not  insist 
that  all  these  Phoenix  should  be  referred  to  one 
species. 

The  Asiatic  Phoenix,  other  than  P.  dactylifera 
and  P.  sylvestris,  are,  according  to  Prof.  Bec- 
cari, P.  humilis — of  which  he  distinguished  five 
forms,  P.  rupicola,"  P.  acaulig,  P.  farinifera, 
P.  pusilla,  P.  paludosa — and  P.  Roebelinii,  all 
of  which  I  have  or  have  had  in  my  garden  ex- 
cept P.  paludosa,  of  which  I  never  could  obtain 
fresh  seeds.  Many  years  ago  I  bought  a  Palm 
under  this  last  name  and  planted  it  on  a  little 
island  in  a  pond,  so  that  its  roots  are  always  cov- 
ered with  water.  Though  it  has  made  only  little 
progress  it  has  existed  for  some  twTenty  years 
in  such  conditions,  which  would  probably  be 
fatal  to  most  Phoenix.  The  reason  that  I  feel 
doubtful  about  the  identity  of  this  Palm  is  that 
I  obtained  it  from  a  dealer,  who  would  give 
any  name  to  his  plants  to  sell  them.  If  I  had 
raised  it  from  seed,  I  should  have  felt  certain 
about  its  identity,  because  P.  paludosa  has  seeds 
readily  distinguishable  from  all  other  Phoenix- 
seeds,  in  having  the  embryo  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  seed,  while  all  the  others  have  the  em- 
bryo placed  near  the  middle. 

These  Asiatic  Phoenix  are  hardy  here  on  the 
Riviera,  like  the  Airioan  species.  The  most  orna- 
mental of  them  is  P.  rupicola,  which  also  is  the 
tallest-growing.  P.  humilis  and  its  different 
forms  are  low-growing  Palms,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, which  is  also  the  case  with  P.  farinifera, 
P.  pusilla  and  P.  Roebelinii,  this  last  so  well- 
known  as  a  green-house  and  indoor  plant,  while 
P.  acaulis  forms  only  a  kind  of  large  bulb  and 
hardly  any  trunk. 

I  may  end  these  remarks  about  the  Phoenix 
in  stating  anew  that  hybridisation  takes  place 
with  the  greatest  facility  among  all  these  species. 
One  of  the  most  curious  hvbrids  I  have  is  a  speci- 
men which  possesses  all  the  characters  of  P. 
canariensis,  but  forms  an  enormous  mass  of 
suckers.  I  bought  it  many  years  ago  as  P. 
canariensis,  and  it  is  very  likely  a  hybrid  be- 
tween tlhat  species  and  P.  dactylifera  or  P. 
reclinata,  both  characterised  by  their  great  pro. 
duction  of  suckers.  It  goes  without  saying,  that 
many  of  these  hybrids  possess  new  and  often 
striking  characters,  giving  them  a  great  orna- 
mental  value. 

Lastly.  I  may  observe  that,  so  far  as  <my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  fruits  of  all  Phoenix,  except 
those  of  P.  canariensis,  are  of  a  more  or  less 
agreeable,  sweetish  taste,  though  they  all,  except 
those  (if  the  Date-palm,  have  only  a  sparse  flesh. 
/'/•.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky,  Jardin  d'Accli- 
malation,   "  Jjes  TropigueSj"  Nice,  France. 


HARDY     FLOWER     BORDER. 

PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA. 

tins  plant  never  fails  to  attract  attention,  and 
specimens  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Chepstow 
Castle  are  always  a  source  of  interest  to  many 
visitors,  while  a  batch  of  plants  grown  at 
Tutshill,  near  my  residence,  lias  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  many,  judging  from  the  number  of 
times  1  have  been  asked  the  name. 

Tin'  plant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Virginian 
Poke  Weed.  Pigeonberry  and  Red-ink  Plant. 
The  greenish-white  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  are  succeeded  in  the  autumn  by  dark,  purple 
berries.  These  are  very  attractive,  and  are 
filled  with  crimson  juice.  The  species  is  said  to 
reach  a  height  of  ten  feet,  but  I  have  only  seen 
plants  between  four  and  five  feet.  The  roots  are 
large,  fleshy  and  poisonous  and,  apparently,  the 
plant  will  succeed  in  almost  any  position,  or  any 
kind  of  soil.  Propagation  is  affected  by  division, 
and  the  plant  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds. 
P  dcandra  is  undoubtedly  an  unique  subject  for 
the  wild  garden  or  large,  herbaceous  border. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  and  the  word 
Poke  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  American 
Indian  word  pocan,  which  apparently  referred 
to  any  plant  vielding  a  red  or  yellow  dye. 
T.   W.  Brisov'.  Tutshill.   Chepstow. 
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DECEMBER  VEGETABLES. 


Xot  much  change  has  to  be  recorded  this 
month  as  compared  with  November  in  the  kinds 
.and  varieties  of  vegetables  in  use.  Cabbages  and 
"Savoys  are,  as  last  month,  our  chief  supplies  in 
•bulk.  To  these  I  would  add  the  Red  Cabbage, 
which,  besides  its  main  use  as  a  pickling  vege- 
table, is  often  used  for  cooking.  We  rely  on 
the  Blood  Red  and  Red  Dutch  varieties;  sow  the 
seeds  in  April,  prick  the  plants  out  on  a  well  pre- 
pared piece  of  ground  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
and  allow  them  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way. 
We  are  using  Cauliflowers  from  plants  which 
were  lifted  carefully  from  the  open  ground  after 
they  had  set,  and  before  severe  weather 
occurred;   these  were  planted   in   deep  frames. 

We  are  now  using  the  main  winter  batch  of 
■Celery,  the  early  lot  having  been  finished. 
Seeds  were  sown  on  March  8  and  the  plants 
raised  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  supplies. 
Pour  varieties  are  grown  for  late  use — Aldenham 
White,  Aldenham  Pink,  Invincible  White,  and 
Standard  Bearer.  Successional  plantings  were 
made  in  well-pi-epared  trenches,  commencing 
about  mid-June  so  as  to  ensure  supplies  up  to 
about  the  end  of  Maa-ch.  About  mid  September 
the  earthing-up  operations  commenced,  and  we 
«re  now  able  to  draw  upon  the  earlier  plantings. 

Green  Marrows  are  over,  and  only  the  fruit 
•ripened  for  storing  remain,  and  these,  and  also 
Pumpkins  treated  in  the  same  way,  are  very 
useful  for  a  change  during  the  winter  months. 

We  are  now  using  Spinach  from  the  August 
and  September  sowings  of  the  Winter  or 
Prickly  variety,  as  previously  noted,  and  as  a 
substitute,  when  severe  weather  sets  in,  we  rely 
on  Perpetual  Spinach,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  true  Spinach.  A  sow- 
ing is  made  on  a  finely-raked  piece  of  ground, 
in  drills  15  inches  apart,  about  the  middle  of 
.March,  and  two  further  small  sowings  at  inter- 
vals of  a  month,  to  keep  up  the  supplies,  the 
plants  being  eventually  thinned  to  nine 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  drawn  on  when 
ordinary  Spinach  is  not  available.  This  is  very 
hardy,  reliable,  and  makes  a  good  substitute. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Leeks  are  yielding  full 
supplies  now,  and  are  certainly  two  of  the  most 
tuseful  winter  vegetables  we  have.  The  various 
root  vegetables  available  are  the  same  as  noted 
last  month. 

There  are  a  few  important  additions  to  last 
month's  list,  which  help  to  extend  the  variety, 
or    take   the  place    of   sorts    that  have    finished. 

A  sowing  of  Broccoli  was  made  about  April  20. 
We  find  the  best  way  to  protect  Broccoli  against 
frost  is  to  turn  the  plants  down  with  their  heads 
towards  the  north,  accomplishing  this  by  taking 
out  a  trench  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth  on  the 
north  side  of  the  row,  and  turning  the  plants 
over  by  inserting  a  fork  under  them.  In  very 
severe  weather  a  covering  of  straw  or  Bracken 
should  be  placed  over  them  in  addition  to  the 
soil  placed  over  the  stems.  Plants  should  be 
allowed  30  niches  between  the  rows  and  about  27 
inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  varieties  we 
chieflv  depend  upon  are,  for  this  season,  Michael- 
mas White,  Christmas  White,  and  Snow's  Winter 
White. 

Borecole  or  Kale  will  shortly  be  coming  into 
use,  so  must  be  mentioned  now.  Of  this  fairly 
large  group  the  two  varieties  we  shall  draw  on 
soon  are  Cottagers'  Kale  and  the  Scotch  or  Curly 
Kale.  Both  these  are  too  well  known  to  require 
■any  introduction,  but  I  would  urge  that  more 
use  be  made  of  them  in  small  gardens.  These 
were  raised  here  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Broccoli,  the  only  difference 
being  that  slightly  less  distance  (2  feet)  is 
allowed  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Of  the 
■Scotch  Kale  we  depend  chiefly  on  the  two 
varieties.  A  1  and  Dwarf  Green   Curled. 

The  only  additional  root,  vegetable  in  use  is 
the  Chinese  Artichoke,  not  a  well  known  one, 
but  one  that  affords  a  variation  in  the  vegetable 
list.  These  we  are  now  digging  from  the  plot 
where  we  inserted  the  seed  tubers  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  utilising  a  small  piece  of 
ground  which  had  been  enriched  for  a  previous 
crop.     This   was   given   a  forking,  dressed   with 


soot  and  salt,  and  left  rough  for  a  time.  After- 
wards it  was  fined  down  to  a  level  surface,  and 
the  tubers  inserted  in  holes  dibbled  three  inches 
deep  and  one  foot,  apart,  with  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  between  the  rows. 

Seakale  falls  to  be  added  to  the  list,  as  we 
aim  to  have  supplies  from  now  onwards,  though, 
by  means  of  retarded  roots,  it  is  possible  to  have 
supplies  practically  the  whole  year  round.  We 
lift  the  roots  from  the  open  as  required,  remove 
the  foliage,  and  pack  them  closely  together  in 
deep  boxes,  using  a  little  fine  soil  around  them. 
We  then  place  the  roots  in  the  darker  end  of 
the  Mushroom  house,  syringe  lightly  with  tepid 
water  each  day,  and  in  about  a  month  the  young 
blanched  shoots  are  ready  for  cutting.  Seakale 
is  also  forced  in  the  permanent,  beds  by  means 
of  Seakale-pots  covered  with  fermenting  material 
such  as  leaves,  whilst  still  later  supplies  are 
procured  by  ridging  the  soil  over  the  plants  in 
the  beds. 

We  are  still  making  full  use  of  such  salads  as 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos. 
The  Lettuce  and  Endive  we  obtain  from  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  and 


POTATO  TRIALS  IN  SOMERSET. 

A  trial  of  Potatos  was  conducted  by  the 
Somerset  County  Council  during  1920  at  four 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  market  growers  early  varieties  immune 
to  Wart  disease  and  to  compare  their  qualities 
with  susceptible  early  varieties;  also  to  estimate 
the  earliness  and  cropping  powers  from  an  early 
marketing  point  of  view.  The  varieties  tested 
were  Epicure,  Dargill  Early,  Eclipse,  and  Re- 
sistant Snowdrop.  Epicure  gave  much  the  best 
yield  and  Resistant  Snowdrop  the  poorest.  The 
comparative  values  of  the  yields  were  :  Epicure, 
<;112  lis.  lid.;  Dargill  Early,  £79  0s.  11.; 
Eclipse,  £70  7s.  lid. ;  and  Resistant  Snowdrop 
£43  3s.  9d.  There  was  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  yield  of  the  some  variety  in  the 
different  centres,  which  may  be  due  to  several 
causes.  The  Cheddar  centre,  giving  the 
heaviest  yield  of  Dargill  Early,  was  lowest  with 
Snowdrop.  Merriott  centre  gave  the  lowest 
total  yield  of  the  four  varieties.  A  selling  price 
£10  per  ton  was  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  in  value. 
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Fig.   140.— apple  joy   bells;   a   new   December    dessert    variety. 


planted  in  frames  prior  to  the  arrival  of  bad 
weather.  By  means  of  successional  sowings  we 
generally  manage  to  maintain  fairly  full  supplies 
until  those  grown  in  the  open  come  in  again. 

Parsley,  Garlic,  and  Horseradish  may  be  added 
to  the  salad  list,  though  they  more  often  come 
under  the  heading  of  herbs  and  garnishing  vege- 
tables. Garlic  we  grown  in  the  same  manner  as 
Shallots,  and  to  those  who  care  for  the  flavour 
it  is  a  useful  addition  to  made-up  salads. 
Parsley  for  winter  use  we  obtain  from  a  sowing 
made  in  August,  the  seedlings  from  which  we 
plant  out  on  various  aspects.  As  a  reserve  for 
gathering  when  weather  conditions  are  severe  we 
place  some  of  the  plants  in  frames  at  the  end 
of  September,  planting  them  six  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  protecting  them  against  frost  by 
means  of  mats.  Exhibition  Curled  and  Moss 
Curled  are  our  two  favourite  varieties,  and  of 
these  we  grow  a  very  large  quantity. 

Horseradish  I  mention  particularly  now  be 
cause  at  this  period  of  the  year  thoughts  turn 
to  its  use  as  a  garnishing  to  the  Christmas 
beef,  and  for  sauce.  We  lift  the  roots  from  half 
a  bed  now,  leaving  the  other  half  for  next 
season's  supply,  and  t,lie  roots  thus  lifted  we 
store  in  ashes  for  current  use.  As  the  roots  are 
lifted  we  remake  the  half  of  the  bed  thus  dis- 
turbed, inserting  the  small  portions  which  in 
their  turn  will  provide  a  supply  in  1922.  Edwin 
Beckett,    .  ildenham    Gardens. 


FRUIT  REGISTER. 


APPLE  JOY  BELLS. 
This  new  dessert  Apple  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Will  Tayler  ait  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  30,  1920, 
when  it  was  favourably  commented  on  by  the 
members  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Following  the  usual  custom  an  award  was  not 
made,  as  the  tree  had  not  been  inspected  by 
members  of  the  Committee,  but  the  raiser  was 
asked  to  submit  fruits  again  next  season,  when 
probablj  ::  deputation  will  be  appointed  to 
view  the  tree.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illus- 
tration in  Fig.  140  that  tin-  variety  is  of 
medium  size,  broadish  at  the  base,  with  a  some- 
what conical  apex.  There  an-  two  or  three  pro- 
nounced ridges  about  the  eye  which  is  open  and 
set  i n  a  fairly  wide  basin  Unit  is  marked  with 
parallel  lines  of  fine  russet.  The  skin  is  a  rich 
deep  crimson  on  the  fide  expose*!  to  the  sun,  but 
paler  on  the  reverse,  the  rich  gold  ground  colour 
showing  through.  The  stalk  is  i  inch  long  and 
set  in  a  deep  cavity,  and  this  also  is  marked 
with  russet.  The  raiser  informs  us  that  the 
parentage  is  unknown  and  also  states  that  the 
tree  has  a  sturdy,  somewhat  upright  habit  of 
growth  and  makes  very  vigorous  branches.  It 
is  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple  for  the  season,  the 
flavour  being  very  delicate,  with  a  fine  aroma, 
a.nd  the  flesh  is  of  a  vellow  colour  and  tender. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[2'ftf  Editors  do  not.  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the   opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.] 

Firm  Rooting  Medium  for  Wheat .Mr.  Moly- 

neux'  note  (see  page  268)  or,  3  firm  rooting 
medium  for  Wheat  is  to  the  point.  Since  the 
Ploughing  Order  came  in  force  many  farmers 
have  been  called  upon  to  plough  pasture  land  as 
a  means  0!  producing  more  grain.  In  many  cases 
the  crops  nave  not  been  a  success,  and  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  land  had 
not  been  sufficiently  consolidated.  From  ex- 
perience I  feel  certain  had  the  land  been 
ploughed  and  pressed  and  the  corn  sown  broad- 
cast, more  grain  and  of  better  quality  would  have 
been  produced,  and  less  "lodged"  crops  would 
have  been  the  result.  In  sheep  and  com  districts 
I  have  often  seen  the  sheep  used  to  tread  in  the 
Wheat  after  sowing,  and  also  the  heaviest  im- 
plements used  to  settle  the  soil  firmly  after  the 
winter's    frosts.      H.    Young,    Acton,    Wrexham. 

Potato  Majestic. — Having  agrin  grown  Majestic 
Potato  from  own  saved  rind  Scotch  seed,  the 
result  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  the 
Gard.  Chron.  Taking  my  own  saved  seed  first, 
these  were  selected  last  season  from  the  best 
roots,  eets  of  about  3  oz.  weight  being  chosen. 
These  were  set  up  and  sprouted  before  being 
planted  16  inches  apart  in  drills  2  feet  6  inches 
apart.  The  result  was  a  good  crop  of  clean 
tubers  of  excellent  cooking  quality.  The  Scotch 
seed,  which  for  this  variety  were  somewhat 
small,  were  treated  similarly.  About  60  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  showed  leaf-curl,  and  when  lifted,  as 
is  usual  with  this  disease,  appears,  most  1  f  (lie 
tubers  were  of  seed  size,  but  those  which  were 
free  from  the  disease  gave  a  good  crop  of  ex- 
cellent cooking  quality.  In  future.  I  shall  obtain 
large-sized  sets  of  Majestic,  which  will  be 
sprouted  in  the  U5ual  way,  and  cut  and  planted 
at  once  when  planting  time  arrives.  //.  Young, 
Acton,   Wrexham. 

Failure  of  Rhubarb.— I  are  of  the  opinion 
that  "Caltha's"  theory,  ;,*  stated,  was  the  sole 
and  only  cause  of  the  general  failure  of  the 
Rhubarb  crop  this  year.  With  me,  and  after 
a  total  collapse  of  growth  in  the  spring,  the 
plants  recovered,  and  growth  was  again  nor- 
mal in  the  autumn.  I  refrained  from  pul'im.' 
heavily  from  any  roots,  and  from  pulling  at 
all  from  crowns  intended  for  forcing.  Roots  in- 
troduced to  heat  in  early  November  have  started 
well,  and  apparently  the  produce  will  not  be 
below  the  usual  quality.  The  variety  bein^ 
forced  is  Linnaeus.  H.  Wheeler,  Wenvoe 
Castle    Cardtns,    Cardiff'. 

Naturalising  Primulas  in  Woodlands  (see  page 
287). — Your  correspondent,  in  his  excelhnt  articl .■ 
on  the  above,  omits  from  his  list  one  of  the 
very  best  Primulas  of  the  Candelabra  group,  viz.. 
P.  Lissadell  Hybrid  (originated,  I  believe,  at 
Lissadell,  Co.  Sligo;  P.  Cockburniana  x  P. 
pulverulenta).  It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and 
its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  make  it  most 
effective.  The  stems  are  covered  with  white 
farina.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  P. 
iaponica.  P.  helodoxa  does  very  well  in  th'n 
woodlands,  but  I  find  P.  pulverulenta  is  the 
first  to  flower,  then  P.  japoniea.  P.  L-ssadei: 
Hybrid,  P.  helodoxa,  P.  Beesiana  and  P. 
Bulleyana.  with  the  hybrids  which  I  know  by 
the  name  of  "  Asthore  Seedlings."  G.  H . 
Dalrymple,   Hartley,   Hampshire. 

Winter  Flowering  Carnations.  —As  a  devoted 
admirer  and  cultivator  of  Perpetual -flowering 
Carnations,  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook's 
article  on  page  278.  There  is  one  point  in 
cultural  detail  which  should,  however,  always 
be  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  inexperienced 
cultivators,  and  it  has  been  omitted  by  Mr. 
Cook.  I  refer  to  the  stopping  of  young  plants, 
which  either  makes  or  mars  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  bloom,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  during  the  dull  months  of  November  and 
December,  January  and  February,  particularly 
in  the  north.  My  experience  is  that  while 
many  gardeners  grow  Perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations for  the  purpose  of  producing  flowers  in 


winter,  comparatively  few  succeed  in  their 
object,  chiefly  through  their  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  plants'  requirements  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  one  might  write  a  lengthy  article  on 
this  subject.  But  I  would  only  remark,  that, 
in  Scotland,  the  final  pinching  "of  the  young 
plants  should  be  completed  by  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  the  operation  can  only  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks  more  in  the  south. 
The  object  is  to  have  all  the  flower  buds  in  a 
more  or  less  forward  state  of  development  by 
the  end  of  September  after  which  date  develop- 
ment is  very  slow.  Forcing  or  coddling  results 
in  more  harm  than  good.  Another  contributory 
cause  to  non-success  is  over-potting,  and  for  the 
Enchantress  type  I  prefer  March-struck  plants, 
stopped  once,  and  flowered  in  5-inch  pots,  to 
struggling  with  earlier-rooted  cuttings  to  make 
specimen  plants  in  larger  pots.  11".  M.  M.,  St. 
Andrews. 

Eucharis  Grandificra.— It  may  interest  readers 
to  know  that  Eucharis  Grandiflora  is  grown 
extensively  in  our  nursery  here.  as  the 
enclosed  photograph  (see  Fig.  141)  will 
show.  The  plants  have  done  so  well  here 
since  they  were  planted  eighteen  months  ago. 
that  I  thought  some  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  know  that  this  beautiful  old  favourite 
stove  plant  can  be  grown  quite  successfully  and 
profitably  on  nursery    lints.  The  house  they  are 


Fig.  141. — eucharis      grandiflora    (amazoxica) 
at  huddersfield. 

in  is  a  lean-to  stove  The  bulbs  were  planted  in 
a  narrow  bed  at  the  foot:  of  the  back  wall.  The 
bed  is  about  1  ft.  wide  and  2\  ft.  deep,  and  w,.s 
made  by  placing  stone  slabs  immediately  behind 
the  row  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  fixing  these  slabs 
with  iron  ties,  set  8  ft.  apart.  The  space  thus 
formed  between  the  slabs  and  the  wall  was  then 
filled  in  with  rough  clinkers  and  crocks  to  form 
drainage  to  the  depth  of  1  ft...  on  these  was 
placed  a  layer  of  good  turf  in  lumps,  then  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  sterilised  cow  manuie 
and  leaf  mould.  The  whole  of  the  soil  wrs 
allowed  to  settle  and  warm  through  for  a  week, 
and  then  the  bulbs  were  planted.  In  front  of 
the  Eucharis  are  tall  Palms.  These  provide  the 
necessary  shade,  while  the  hot  pipes  at  the  foot 
of  the  Eucharis  bed  create  an  atmosphere  which, 
to  my  mind,  ic  ideal  for  the  successful  culture  of 
this  beautiful  plant.  At  the  time  photograph 
was  taken  (second  week  in  November)  I  counted 
more  than  400  spikes  in  a  length  of  20  yards, 
each  spike  carrying  from  four  to  six  perfect 
white  blooms.  The  length  of  the  bed  is  75 
-mi's.  I  shall  be  interested  to  leern  whether 
any  other  grower  cultivates  such  a  large  stock 
of  Eucharis,  as  I  am  informed  by  all  who  have 
seen  our  plants  that  good  Eucharis  plants  are 
exceptionally   rare.        Tom    Black-hum,   Almond- 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

December  14. — On  this  date  the  Royal  Horti 
cultural  Hall,  Westminster,  contained  few- 
exhibits,  and  visitors  were  not  numerous.  The 
small  display  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
wintry  conditions  prevailing;  five  or  six  growers, 
chiefly  of  Orchids,  had  arranged  to  exhioit,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  One  Gold  Medal  was  awarded — to- 
Orchids. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Jas.  Hudson,  John  Green,  John  Heal,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  Thos.  Stevenson,  W.  Howe.  J.  Jennings, 
H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  t'has.  E.  Pearson,  E.  F.  Hazelton, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  C.  Notcutt,. 
Reginald  Cory,  H.  R.  Darlington,  W.  J.  Bean, 
E.  A.  Bowles.  G.  Reuthe  and  Win.  Cuthbertson. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Edward  Allwood. — A  bright  scarlet 
perpetual-flowering  variety  of  good  size,  form 
and  substance,  but  some  of  the  blooms  show- 
splashes  of  white  which  rather  detracts  from  the 
otherwise  brilliant  beauty  of  the  variety. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers. 

Chrysanthemum  Christmas  Wonder. — This  is 
a  very  free-flowering,  single  white  variety  "t 
very  firm  substance.  The  flowers  are  small  ami 
produced  in  sprays  on  long  stems.  Shown  by 
.Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Winter  Clow. — A  useful,  late, 
reflexing   Japanese   variety   of   fair  size  and   ex- 
cellent substance.     The  colour  is  rich,  deep,  rose 
pink.     Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
Groups 

There  were  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  exhibits 
before  this  Committee,  consequently  readers  will 
understand  that  the  exhibition  was  an  unusually 
Mtiall  one. 

The  principal  exhibit  was  one  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, from  Mr.  S.  Aish,  Cissbury  Nursery. 
Dunstable.  It  consisted  of  thirty  vases  of  blooms 
in  as  111  my  varieties:  the  best  representations 
were  of  December  Gold,  Edith  Cavell,  Souv.  de 
W.  Clibran,  Baldock's  Crimson,  Heston  Whiter 
Lady  Stanley,  Nagoya,  Wm.  Turner,  Golden 
King,  Tom  Lindsey,  Niveus,  Winter  Cheer,  Miss 
Willcox  and  Brilliant.  These  all  served  to  show 
their  usefulness  as  late-flowering  sorts.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers  had  a  small  ex- 
hib'ht  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  the 
blooms  all  clean  and  bright.  Leading  varieties 
were  Wivelsfield  White,  Triumph,  Salmon  En- 
chantress, White  Enchantress,  Edward  Allwoodr 
Wivelsfield  Claret  and  Wivelsfield  Beauty. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.  shewed  a  few 
of  their  Anemones.  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle  brought 
up  a  few  fragrant  Violets,  these  including  a 
number  of  bunches  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Lloydi 
George.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.)  Mr.  C. 
Engelmaxn  set  up  a  little  bank  of  his  useful 
late-flowering  new  Forget-me-not  Myosotis 
oblongata  Bluebird.  A  pleasing  and  fragrant 
white  Freesia  named  Fletcher's  Giant  White 
promises  well,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  were  exhibitors 
of  Carnations  and  made  a  bright  little  display 
with  large  vases  of  airs.  Ives,  Mrs.  O  Raphael, 
White  Pearl,  Lady  Invei  forth,  and  Winter  Glow, 
and  smaller  vases  of  other  sorts.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medial.) 

Several  exhibitors  showed  paintings  of  flowers 
and  garden  scenes:  others  showed  garden  plans. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
chair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(hon.  secretary),  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Frederick 
J.  Hanburv,  R.  Brooman-White,  Arthur  Dve. 
Fred  K.  Sander,  Charles  H.  Curtis,  J.  Shill. 
S.  W.  Flory,  A.  McBean.  T.  Armstrong.  Pantia 
Ralli,  and  R.   A.  Rolfe. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  in  the  name  of 
the  Orchid  Committee,  on  which  he  has  served 
since  its  formation,  congratulated  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch  on  the  Continental  honour  conferred  upon 
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him,  as  reported  in  the  1,'ard.  Chron.  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  p.  283.  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  replied  that 
after  the  late  lamentable  war  he  was  impelled  to 
do  his  utmost  to  help  those  of  our  Allies  in  dis- 
tress, and  his  reward  was  that  he  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  good  work  were 
successful,  and  that  was  more  to  him  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  Hon.  .Secretary  reported  that  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  in  the  entry  papers  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  following  corrections  had  to  be 
made.  (See  Gard.  Chron.,  December  4,  p.  280) 
— Odontioda  Juno  Pitts  var.  (Oda.  Coronation 
X  Odm.  eximillus),  not  Odontioda  Jupiter  Pitt's 
var.,  the  cross  having  received  a  Preliminary 
Conemendation  as  Oda.  Juno,  May  28,  1918. 
Odontoglossum  Rosina  magnificum  (eximium  x 
Lady  Pirrie),  not  eximium  x  Lakiniae,  which 
cross  is  Odm.  Eldorado ;  Cypripedium  Bacchus 
(Nydia  X  Caractacus) ,  not  Nydia  X  Earl  of 
Tankerville.  Flower  with  fine,  white  dorsal 
sepal  tinged  and  veined  with  rose-pink,  lip  and 
petals  yellow  with  red-brown  shade  and  mark- 
ings on  the  petals. 

Awards. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Laelio-Cattteya  Schroderae  gloriosa  {C-  Maggie 
Raphael  alba  X  L.-O.  Bella  alba),  from  Baron 
Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dill,  Englefield  Green 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill).  A  very  remarkable  variety 
with  large,  perfectly-formed  flowers  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  broad  lip  entirely 
of  rich  Tyrian-piirple,  with  a  few  thin  yellow- 
lines  ob  the  white  base. 

Awards   of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  Ardentdora  (ardentissimum 
X  Dora),  from  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Holly  Bush 
Hill,  Snaj-esbrook  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour).  A 
very  pretty  hybrid  of  large  size  and  fine  shape. 
Flowers  heavily  blotched  with  dark  violet  colour, 
the  broad  serrated  margin  white.  The  lip  is, 
white  with  distinct  traces  of  the  good  form  of 
0.  Pescatorei,  obtained  through  O.  ardentissi- 
mum. 

Cypripedium  Mrmoria  F.  .V.  Ogilvie  (Curt- 
manni  x  Pyramus),  from  Messrs.  Sanders,  St. 
Albans).  Flower  of  fine  proportions  and  well 
marked.  Dorsal  sepal  white,  with  heavy,  dotted 
lines  of  dark  claret-colour,  changing  to  rose  to- 
wards the  margin.  Petals  and  lip  yellow,  tinged 
and  spotted  with  chocolate-red. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell  Gardens, 
Englefield  Green,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal, 
and  a  Silver  Lindley  Medal  to  his  gardener,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Shill,  as  a  mark  of  the  superb  culture  and 
general  excellence  of  the  plants  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Schroderae  staged,  which  bore  together 
nearly  100  grand  blooms,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  but  the  broad  labellums  varying 
in  colour  from  ro?y-mauve  to  deep  Tyrian  purple 
and  with  a  varying  extent  of  yellow  in  the  centre 
and  base.  The  whole  of  the  plants  were  in 
irreproachable  condition,  and  the  Cultural  Medal 
well  deserved. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  showed  Cypripedium 
Georgius  Rex  (Alcibiades  X  Minos  Youngii),  a 
very  pretty  hybrid  with  fine  dorsal  sepal 
effectively  marked  with  purple  and  yellow ;  sepals 
and  petals  tinged  with  rose. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown.  Orehidhurst, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  the  new  and  fine  Odon- 
toglossum Magnum  (gandavense  x  Doris),  a 
noble  specimen  with  a  strong  two-branched  spike 
of  rich  claret-coloured  flowers  with  broad,  white 
margins  and  front  lobe  to  the  lip.  Messrs. 
Sanders,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cypripedium  Gold- 
crest  (Monte  X  insigne  Sanderae),  with  pale 
yellow^  flower  having  a  white  dorsal  sepal,  and 
faint  tinges  of  purple  in  the  petals  and  lip. 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  sent 
Si.j.hro-Laelio-Cattleya  Rosalind  (L.-C.  Domi- 
niana  X  S.-C.  Pearl),  a  pretty  flower  with  rosy- 
mauve  sepals  and  petals,  and  ruby-red  lip  with 
light  base. 

Fruit  and   Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (in  the  chair),  S.  T. 
Rivers,  Ed.  Beckett,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, G.  F.  Tinlev,  T.  A.  Bunyard,  W.  Bates, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  S.  T.  Wright,  W.  H.  Divers, 
and  Geo.   Berry. 


The  only  exhibit  of  importance  before  this 
Committee  was  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
shown  by  Sir  Montague  Torner,  Bedfords, 
Havering,  Romford,  Essex,  for  which  a  Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  This-  very 
commendable  collection  incljded  excellent  fruits 
of  such  varieties  of  Apples  as  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Bedford  Seedling,  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Emperor  Alexander,  Chas.  Ross 
and  Rival,  whilst  the  best  Pears  were  Beurie 
Diel.  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Beurre  Alexander 
Lucas. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL 

December  7. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  Miss  Burton,  President 
in  the  chair.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  the  prize-winning  papers  in  the  com 
petition  for  juniors.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Louis  Robert  Astley,  Auchincruive 
Gardens,  Ayr,  for  a  paper  on  The  Pruning  and 
Cleaning  of  Indoor  Fruit  Trees,  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  J.  G.  Kerr,  Dundas  Castle  Gardens, 
South  Queensferry,    for   a  paper   on    Mendelism. 

There  were  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums  from 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  Crigliton,  Morton  Hall 
Gardens,  Midlothian,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Sword,  In- 
veralmond   Gardens,    Cramond,    Midlothian. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, when  the  Council's  Report  and  the  accounts 
for  1919,  will  be  presented,  will  be  held  on 
January  11,  next,  and  on  the  12th,  the  date  ot 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Association  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  latter  body. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  final  meeting  of  this  society's  Floral  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  now  ending  was  held  at 
Essex  Hall  Strand,  on  Monday,  December  13. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  but  only  one 
noveltv    was    brought    forward. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  The  Favourite. — A  particu- 
larly useful,  late-flowering,  white  variety,  with 
blooms  of  good  size,  form  and  substance.  The 
variety  belongs  to  the  incurved  section,  and 
possibly,  under  special  cultivation,  blooms  of 
exhibition  standard  might  be  obtained,  but  the 
chief  value  of  the  variety  lies  in  its  lateness  and 
freedom  of  blooming.  .Showai  by  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  and  Son. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  meeting 
ot  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  British  Florists'  Federation,  35, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  when  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes  presided.  The  principal  business 
of  the  evening  was  in  connection  with  the 
Society's  exhibition  and  meetings  in  1921. 
Matters  are  not  y*t  settled,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  show  will  be  held  on  or  about  November 
2  at  Westminster,  and  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Floral  Committee  will  also  be  held  at  the  Roya.' 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Mondays  immediately  pre- 
ceding certain  of  the  R.H.S.  autumn  meetings. 

After  the  formal  business,  Mr  T.  Stevenson 
gave  a  short  lecture  on  Select  Varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums. He  dealt  with  the  Japanese, 
decorative,  market,  and  single  sections, 
enumerated  about  a  score  of  varieties  in  each 
section,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  selection  in 
each  case.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  heartily  thanked 
for  his  contribution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
lecture  will  be  published  in  the  Society's  Annual 
for  1921. 


ASSOCIATION    OF  ECONOMIC   BIOLOGISTS. 

A  programme  of  very  considerable  interest  was 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Biologists,  held  in  the  Imperial 
<  1. 1  lege  of  Science,  on  Friday,  December  10.  The 
president,  Sir  David  Prain,  occupied  t he  chair, 
and  the  first  portion  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  short  communications  and  the  exhibition  of 
specimens.  Dr.  B.  Muriel  Bristol,  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  showed  .-ohm' 
\ery  beautiful  cultures  of  Algae  em  solid  media, 
obtained  from  the'  soil  of  the  famous  Broadbalk 
Wheat  field,  whose  algal  flora  she  is  studying. 
Recent    investigations    in    America  by    Professor 


J.  Shramm  and  his  pupil.  Dr.  Wann,  have 
shown  that  the  Algae  may  have  an  importance 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  fungi  and  bacteria  in 
the  soil  economy,  and  this  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nitrogen  cycle.  This  is  a  line  of  work 
which  is  quite  new  in  this  country,  and  Dr. 
Bristol's  investigations  will  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  interest,  by  both  agriculturists  and  plant 
physiologists,  for  not  onfy  may  her  results  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  farm  practice,  out  they  may 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  of  the  more 
obscure  nutritive  processes  occurring  in  green 
plants.  An  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  Dr. 
S.  G.  Paine,  who  showed  preparations  and  photo- 
graphs of  bacteria  with  flagella  stained  by  a  new 
and  improved  method.  Dr.  Paine  has  also- 
devised  a  new  pattern  of  incandescent  mantle  for 
rse  with  lamps  for  microscopic  work,  and  this- 
was  demonstrated  at  the  meeting. 

Specimens  of  Douglas  Fir  severely  damaged  by 
Phomopsis  pithya,  Lind.,  were  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Alcock.  This  fungus,  which  is  new  to  this- 
C'.-ineev  has  recently  been  described  by  Dr. 
Borthwick,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
commented  interestingly  on  the  exhibit.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Brierley  showed  a  very  beautiful,  signed. 
photograph  of  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  of  the  United' 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Smith 
is  not  only,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  living, 
plant  pathologist,  his  monumental  volumes  on 
bacteria  in  relation  to  disease  in  plants  having, 
earned  for  him  an  undisputed  place  in  biolo- 
gical history,  but  he  is  a  litterateur  with  no  mean, 
standing  among  the  minor  American  poets.  It 
is  rare  indeed  that  such  literary  gifts  and  an 
unerring  sense  of  values  are  bestowed  together 
with  scientific  leadership. 

The  first  paper  of  the  meeting  was  by  Mr. 
WT.  J.  Dowson,  on  Problems  of  Economic  Biokigy 
in  British  East  Africa.  Mr.  Dowson,  who  for 
some  years  was  the  Government  botanist  in  this 
region,  and  has  but  lately  returned,  devoted  his 
address  primarily  to  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  plant  diseases  and  climatic  conditions. 
Coffee-leaf  disease  and  bud-rot  of  Palm  were- 
chiefly  used  as  illustrations,  and  results  of  very 
considerable  interest  were  elicited.  The  paper 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Butler  and  Mr.  F.  T. 
Brooks. 

A  second  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Rayner 
on  Nitrogen  Fixation  in  the  Ericaceae.  The  work 
that  Dr.  Rayner  has  done  on  the  mycorrhizaf 
relations  in  this  genus  of  plants  is  well  knownr 
and  in  the  present  paper  a  convincing  case  was 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the  fungus  in 
question  plays  a  very  significant  role  in  the- 
nitrogen  relations  of  these  plants.  In  her 
original  investigations  Madame  Ternetz  found 
that  Phoma  radicis  was  able  to  fix  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  and  this  has  recently  been  confirmed  by 
the  very  critical  observations  of  Duggar  at  St. 
Louis.  In  view  of  Dr.  Rayner's  results  it  would1 
now  seem  only  reasonable  to  accept-  the  view  that 
this  fungus  at  least  can  utilise  free  nitrogen.. 
Work  at  Rothamsted  is  showing  that  members 
of  the  genus  Phoma  are  not  uncommon  soil' 
forms,  and  it  may  be  that  the  fungal  flora  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  the  algal  flora  may  prove  to  be 
important  factors  in  the  nitrogen  cycle.  Dr. 
Rayner  illustrated  her  paper  by  lantern  slides, 
diagrams,  and  specimens  of  Calluna  seedlings 
grown  with  or  without  the  mycorrhizal  fungus 
and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitrogenous  food 
supplies.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessor V.  H.  Blackmail  and  Dame  Helen  Gwynne- 
Vaughan. 


READING     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'. 

Drummond  Castle.  Perthshire,  and  its  gardens 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  Leobure 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Universitj 
College  Gardens,  formerly  gardener  at  Drum- 
mond Castle,  lo  the  members  of  this  Association 
at  the  Abbey  Hall,  on  Monday,  tin-  6th  inst. 
Mr.  Cook  gave  a  fascinating  resume'  of  the- 
history  of  the  owners  of  Drummond  dating  back 
I,,   the    L6th    century,    also    of     the   Castle    and 

-alliens    which   were    built    and    laid  .Hit    a.bout    360 
years    ago.      By    the   aid    of    lantern    slides    views 

of   the  extensive  gardens  and   |>l unds 

were  shown  by  the  lecturer,  who  brief!)   pointed 
nut    the   principal    features   of  the  pie'      Borne 
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idea  of  the  size  of  the  gardens  may  be  gathered 
fr-jm  the  fact  that  the  Box  edging  of  the  flower 
beds  and  borders  if  placed  end  to  end  would 
reach  to  a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten 
miles,  and  that  last  year  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
thousand  plants  of  Antirrhinums  and  nine  thou- 
sand Pentstemons  w^ere  used,  in  addition  to  large 
numbers  of  all  the  most  popular  bedding  plants. 
The  President,  Mr.  E.  F.  Moring,  presided 
over  a  large  attendance,  and  announced  the 
result  of  the  competition  for  six  bulbs  of  Al 
Onion  as  follows: — 1st,  Mr.  D.  Turner,  Colev 
Park  Gardens;  2nd.  Mr.  T.  Butcher.  Glebelands 
Gardens;  3rd,  Mr.   E.  J.  Pore,  Reading. 


THE    WEATHER. 


WEATHER  IN  NOVEMBER. 
After  four  days  of  cold  easterly  winds,  a  very  warm 
spell  of  south-westerly  weather  set  in  in  November,  and 
this  continued  till  the  17th  of  the  month,  subsequent  to 
which  a  persistent  south-easterly  current  was  experi- 
enced, warm  generally,  but  cut  into  in  the  middle 
by  a  very  cold  snap,  lasting  from  the  21st  to  the  24th. 
There  were  scarcely  any  winds  from  the  northerly 
points,  but  in  spite  of  the  great  prevalence  of  those 
from  the  southern  semi-circle,  the  month  was  a 
thoroughly  dry  one.  It  was,  however,  hazy  and  un- 
healthy, with  an  exceptional  deficiency  of  ozone  for 
Southport.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  exceeded 
45°.  and  was  a  couple  of  degrees  above  the  average. 
The  ground  was,  relatively,  much  cooler.  Only  50 
hours  of  sunshine  were  experienced,  or  six  fewer  than 
usual.  The  total  rainfall,  however,  barely  amounted  to 
1.40  inch,  and  was  1.76  inch  below  the  45  years' 
average  for  November.  Yet  the  normal  evaporation  was 
not  reached,  the  air  being  humid,  and  often  stagnant, 
the    sunlight    being    weakened    by    haze.  Frost     oc- 

curred in  the  shade  on  the  22nd*  23rd,  and  24th;  and 
upon  the  grass  on  seven  nights.  A  west-south-westerly 
gale  occupied  31  hours  on  the  15th  to  16th.  Hail  fell 
on  the  16th.  Fog  formed  on  the  5th,  22nd,  and  23rd. 
There  was  no  thunder. — Joseph  Baxendcll,  The  Fern- 
ley   Observatory .    Southport. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
November  was  a  dull  month,  but  mild.  Rain  fell 
on  14  days,  as  against  an  average  of  16  davs,  to  a 
total  of  2.27  inches,  being  0.17  inch  less  than  the 
normal.  The  wettest  day  was  the  14th,  with  0..".fi 
inch  of  rain.  Of  sunshine  we  had  the  meagre  total  of 
49.5  hours,  being  an  average  of  1.64  hours  per  day  and 
a  percentage  of  20;  there  were  16  sunless  days.  With  a 
menn  of  29.92  inches  the  barometer  varied  from  a 
highest  of  30.42  inches  on  the  22nd  to  a  lowest  of 
28.84  inches  on  the  15th.  The  mean  maximum  tempera- 
ture was  490,  an(j  the  mean  minimum  39°,  giving  a 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  44°  and  a  mean 
range  of  10O.  On  the  9th  we  had  the  highest  maxi- 
mum of  570,  an{i  on  Tne  23rd  the  lowest  minimum  of 
22°,  an  absolute  range  of  35°.  while  the  lowest 
maximum  of  42°  was  registered  for  the  22nd  and 
23rd,  and  the  highest  minimum  of  52°  on  the  9th 
On  three  nights  the  temperature  fell  below  the' 
freezing  point.  The  grass  thermometer  gaTe  a  mean 
minimum  of  33°,  with  a  lowest  of  13°  for  the  23rd 
there  were  9  "nights  of  ground  frost.  At  one  foot  deep 
with  a  mean  of  44°  the  soil  temperature  fell  from  46° 
to  41°.  ar.d  then  rose  to  42°;  the  wind  was  variable 
in  its  directions,  but  chjeflv  from  the  west;  there 
were  gales  on  the  13th  and  15th.—  John  Daridson 
Director  of  Studies,  St.  Andrews  Provincial  Com- 
mittee at  the  Training  College  Gardens,  Kirlton-of- 
Mams,    near    Dundee. 


©bttuarp. 


William  Harris — We  regret  to  record  the 
Heath  of  Mr.  William  Harris.  Superintendent  cf 
Public  Parks  and  Plantations.  Jamaica,  after  an 
uninterrupted  service  of  thirty-nine  years  in  that 
island.  He  \va«  burn  in  1860  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a  gardener.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  nurserv  of 
Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co..  Garston,  Liver- 
pool, and  in  June,  1879.  he  entered  Kew.  After 
two  years'  service  there  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent, King's  House  Gardens,  Jamaica. 
Harris  was  one  of  a  considerable  number 
of  first-quality  gardeners  who.  during  the  past 
fifty  years  or  so,  have  been  appointed  from 
Kew  to  useful  positions  in  the  Colonies  and 
India.  Some  of  them  have  done  well ;  some 
have  not.  though  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
trying.  Harris  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  his  department.  He  knew 
it  himself,  too,  and  grumbled  when  he  saw  inex- 
perienced young  men  preferred  for  no  other 
apparent  reason  than  that  they  were  "  public 
school  "  men.  Harris  was  a  good  botanist,  as 
well  as  a  skilled  cultivator  and  organiser.  In 
recent  years  his  health  had  not  been  good,  and 
n  September  last  he  went  to  stay  with  his 
son  in  Kansas  City,  where  he  died  onOctoter  11. 


In    accordance     with     his '   wish,    his    body    was 
cremated. 

Arthur  Chapman. — We  announce  with  the  very 
deepest  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chap- 
man, gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  George  Holford, 
K.C.Y.O.,  CLE.,  Westonbirt.  Gloucestershire. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  9th  inst.,  following 
a  period  of  ill-health  extending  over  several 
months.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
Mr.  Chapman  suffered  a  severe  bereavement  in 
the  loss  of  his  youngest  son.  who  died  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  his  great  grief  reacted  on  his 
health.  Mr.  Chapman  was  one  of  the  foremost 
gardeners  of  the  country,  and  the  public  had 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  results  of  his 
ability  at  important  exhibitions,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  the  provinces,  for,  as  is  well 
known.  Sir  George  Holford  is  not  only  one  of  the 
keenest  gardeners  in  the  country,  he  is  a  great 
patron  of  flower  shows,  and  horticulturists 
generally  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
opportunity  he  affords  of  inspecting  his  beautiful 
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THE   LATE   ARTHUR  CHAPMAN". 

and  choice  plants.  Westonbirt  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  fine  gardens,  and  older  readers  will 
remember  that  the  father  of  the  present  owner 
was  also  one  of  the  foremost  horticulturists  of 
his  time.  Seeing  that  Westonbirt  has  belonged 
to  two  succeeding  generations  of  keen  gardeners, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gardens  and 
grounds  constitute  one  of*  the  show  places 
of  the  country  and  Mr.  Chapman  had 
no  light  task  in  maintaining  them  in  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency ;  how  well  he 
succeeded  is  generally  known.  Although  a  good 
all-round  gardener  there  were  several  departments 
of  horticulture  in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  and 
he  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  a  cultivator  of 
choice  indoor  plants.  The  Westonbirt  collection 
of  Hippeastrums  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  how  well  he  grew  these  plants, 
many  of  his  own  raising,  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated at  shows  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on 
the  Continent.  We  have  not  t ho  exact  date  of 
his  entering  Westonbirt,  but  it  must  have  been 
nearly  50  years  ago.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  Hedsor,  and  gained  further  experience 
at  Greenlands,  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  afterwards  entering  on  his  long 
service  at  Westonbirt,  first  as  foreman  and  sub- 
sequently as  gardener.  Mr.  Chapman  was  a 
man  of  charming  disposition  of  great  integrity, 
and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.  His  re 
m?jns  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
attached  to  the  little  church  in  the  Westonbirt 
gardens.  His  employer  placed  a  magnificent 
wreath  of  Orchids  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  bear- 
ing the  following  words:  'From  a  life-long 
friend.'*  Mr.  Chapman  leaves  a  widow  and 
family,  to  whom  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 


Broccoli  and  Cauxlflower:  B.  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflowers  are  akin  and  merely  varieties  of 
Brassica  oleracea.  The  Broccoli  have  been  so 
■improved  in  quality  that  they  are  now  scar- 
cely distinguishable  from  the  best  Cauli- 
flowers. The  principal  difference  is  that 
Broccoli  is  more  hardy  in  constitution,  and 
the  leaves  incurve  over  the  heads  in  some 
quantity,  thus  forming  a  natural  protection 
from   frost. 

Brown  Rot  :  T .  J.  H.  The  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  strong  lime  sulphur  before  the 
buds  burst  in  the  spring.  Lime  sulphur  is 
mide  as  follows :— 3  !b.  of  lime,  4  1b.  uf 
sulphur  in  15  pints  of  water.  The  lime  should 
be  in  lumps  and  not  in  powder  form,  put  into 
an  iron  pot,  slaked  with  a  little  water  first, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  water  added.  It 
should  be  plated  on  a  fire,  brought  to  the  boil 
and  kept  boiling  while  the  sulphur  is  added. 
Boiling  should  continue  for  some  time  after 
the  addition  of  the  sulphur.  Gather. all  mum- 
mified fruits  hanging  on  the  trees  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  burn  them ;  also  cut  off  all 
infected  and  cankered  spurs  and  destioy  them 
by  burning.  Next  season,  any  of  the  Apples 
showing  signs  of  the  disease  should  be  gathered 
and  destroyed  as  early  as  possible. 

Celery  :  P.  J.  B.  For  the  position  described 
an  early  crop  of  Celery,  for  use  before  the 
end  of  December,  would  succeed,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  either  Carrots  or  Parsnips  would 
prove    satisfactory    there.  Jerusalem    Arti- 

chokes would  be  a  suitable  crop,  or  the  site 
could   be    used    for    Rhubarb. 

I  lONSTBTTCTION  OF  COOL  YlNERY  :   T.    0.   C.      Your 

proposed  house,  10  ft.  wide  against  a  10  ft. 
wall,  and  an  upright  front  of  3  ft.,  will  give  a 
12  ft.  rafter  inside  the  walls,  and  you  should 
be  able  to  grow  vines  in  it,  though  we 
would  prefer  a  wider  house.  You  propose  for 
the  upright  front  1£  ft.  of  wall  and  1£  ft.  for 
ventilators,  but  do  not  say  whether  the  upper 
half  is  to  be  glass  or  wood.  It  would  be  better 
not  to  have  3  ft.  without  light.  On  the 
contrary.  18  in.  of  glass  would  not  be  worth 
the  extra  cost  compared  with  wood  or 
masonry.  If  you  wish  to  adhere  to  the  3  ft. 
and  to  have  glass  this  should  be  2  ft.  in  height, 
as  1  ft.  of  masonry  above  the  ground-level  will 
be  sufficient.  But  if  you  do  not  intend  to  use 
glass,  why  not  be  content  with  2  ft.  in  height 
including  wooden  ventilators,  1  ft.  in  depth? 
This  would  not  make  your  roof  too  steep  and 
it  would  add  slightly  to  the  length  of  rafter, 
besides  admitting  more  light  to  the  base  of  the 
vines,  which  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
lateral  growths  down  to  the  ground-level. 

Creeping  Ranunculus  or  Buttercup  :  H.  G. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  may  be  destroyed  by 
dusting  them  with  lawn  sand  till  the  foliage 
is  quite  grey.  This  should  be  done  in  spring 
when  the  plants  are  commencing  to  grow,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  weather  is  likely  to  re- 
main dray  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more. 
Repeat  the  dressing  when  the  leaves  have 
fairly  started  to  grow  again  in  order  to  exhaust 
the  creeping  stems  of  their  store  of  food.  The 
lawn  sand  shjbuld  be  perfectly  dry  and  pow- 
dery. The  first  application  should  be  made 
broadcast  to  encourage  the  grass  to  grow; 
subsequent  applications  should  be  confined  to 
the  Buttercups.  Another  remedy  consists  of 
one  part  each  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  two  parts  of  sand.  Use  4  oz. 
of  the  mixture  tjo  the  square  yard  in  a  dry. 
powdered  state  broadcast.  This  may  be  '1  ">' 
in  winter  in  dry  weather,  but  spring  is  the 
better    time. 

Frbbsias  Unhealthy:  J.  P.  The  trouble  is  not 
due  to  either  fungous  or  insect  agency,  but  is 
most-  probably  the  result  of  excessive  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  the  house.  Keep  the  plants 
somewhat  drier  and  ventilate  the  house  more 
freely. 


Communications  Received.— R    T. — A.  R.- 
S.      A.— C.      G.—W.      W.-H.     P.     L.—  T. 
G.    H.  H.— 8.    J— It-  and  Co. 
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Mankind    has      long     asso- 
Tree  ciated  plants,   and  especially 

Lore.  trees,     with      mystic     influ- 

ences, and  almost  as  far 
hack  as  the  beginning  of  history  we  read  of 
the  sacred  character  ascribed  to  trees  and  the 
part  they  played  in  forms  of  worship  and 
sacrifice.  Mr.  Ernest  V.  Laing  dealt  with 
many  of  the  myths  and  legends  associated 
with  trees  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  Forestry  Society.* 
A  beautiful  tree  in  its  full  grandeur  is 
capable  of  casting  a  spell  over  the  'beholder, 
but,  as  Mr.  Laing  states,  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  man  who  loves  trees  either 
with  the  instinct  of  an  artist  for  the  beauti- 
ful or  the  love  engendered  by  memory  and 
association,  and  the  man  Who  is  admiring 
something  which  he  hias  never  seen  before 
equalled  in  strength  or  beauty.  He  illus- 
trates this  distinction  by  the  classical  incident 
of  Xerxes  and  the  celebrated  Phrygian  Plane. 
The  warrior  was  so  impressed  with  the  size 
and  majesty  of  this  tree  that  he  halted  his 
army  for  three  days  at  Phrygia  in  order  to 
pitch  his  tents  under  the  branches.  The 
three  days  were  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Greeks  to  put  the  defences  of  Thermopylae  in 
order,  with  results  so  well  known.  Among 
the  ancients  a  belief  existed  that  trees  were 
conscious  personal  beings,  and  this  belief 
found  expression  in  sundry  acts  of  worship 
and  sacrifice.  The  longevity  of  trees  also 
impressed  the  credulous,  and  it  is  recorded 
so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  De  Candolle  expressed  a 
belief  in  the  immortality  oif  trees,  which  he 
stated  did  not  die  of  senile  decay,  but  only 
as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease.  The 
healing  or  harmful  properties  of  trees 
may     serve    to    explain    in     some     measure 


*t  "Tree  in  Myth  and  Legend/'  by  Ernest  V.  Laing, 
President  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Forestry  .Society. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arhoriculturnl 
Society.      Vol.    XXXIV.,    Part    II.      November.    1D30. 


the  reason  for  tree  worship.  The  twigs, 
leaves  and  bark  were  sometimes  supposed 
to  contain  an  in-dwelling  spirit  or 
demon,  according  as  they  were  beneficial  or 
malignant  to  the  receiver.  Thus  some  trees 
were  to  be  avoided,  and  others  revered  for 
their  healing  properties.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  tree  of  life  or  immortality  occurs 
in  many  mythologies.  The  fruit  of  the 
Chinese  tree  of  life  is  given  by  fairies  to 
their  favourites,  and  they  then  become  im- 
mortal. The  Polynesians  believe  the  dead 
assemble  on  a  huge  tree  with  dead  and 
living  branches  and  only  those  who  tread  on 
the  living  branches  come  back  to  life.  In  al! 
these  myths  Mr.  Laing  sees  nothing  more 
than  the  imaginative  extension  of  the  use  of 
plants  and  herbs  and  leaves  of  trees  in  the 
medical  lore  of  all  races,  aided  by 
the  universal  custom  of  tree  worship. 
In  Australia  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
it  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  natives 
that  the  good  folk  are  transformed  into 
trees  at  death.  Belief  in  tree  souls  and  tree 
spirits  is  common  in  many  parts,  as  when 
the  south-eastern  Asiatic  prays  before  cutting 
down  a  tree,  the  tree  being  considered  as 
having  a  demon  or  spirit.  African  negroes 
likewise  cut  down  certain  trees  in  fear  of  the 
anger  of  their  inhabiting  demons.  In  Africa 
also  trees  are  prayed  to  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  them   in   time  of  sickness.     The   Siamese 


Fig.     142. — a    fine     standard     pot-plant     of 

bougainvillea  glabra  var.  sanderiana. 

(See  p.  308.) 

believe  that  by  offering  cakes  and  rice  before 
felling  a  tree,  the  propitiated  spirit  passes 
into  the  boat  made  from  its  former  residence 
rand  becomes  its  guardian  spirit.  North 
American  Indians  hang  offerings  on  trees  or 
place  them  on  rocks  to  propitiate  the  spirits 
and  procure  good  weather  and  hunting.  In 
some  parts  of  the  East  a  tree  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  diverting  or  taking  ill-luck 
to  itself.  Thus  in  the  Punjab,  if  a  man 
has  lost  several  wives  in  succession,  he  is 
married  to  a  tree  before  another  marriage  ; 
and  the  tree  is  assumed  to  die  in  the  place 
of  the  woman.  Many  tribes  in  India  observe 
the  custom  of  'marrying  both  bride  and 
(bridegroom  to  trees  as  a  preliminary  cere- 
mony ;  perhaps  to  divert  all  evil  influences  to 
them,  or  possibly  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
good  luck  from  them.  Many  remnants  of 
primeval  forests  remain  as  a  result  of  the 
sacred  character  once  associated  with 
trees,   and  especially  groves. 

Names  like  Holy  Oak  and  -Holy  Rood 
record  old  memories  of  trees  and  groves,  It  is 
interesting  to  know  thiat  it  was  a  great  and 
sacred  Lime  tree,  or  Linden  tree,  with  three 
sltems,  standing  in  South  Sweden,  which 
gave    the     name     to     the    family7     of     Lin- 


naeus. Much  interesting  mythology  asso- 
siated  with  our  own  familiar  trees  is  dealt 
with  by  the  writer  of  the  paper.  He  deals 
a  subtle  blow  at  the  legend  of  the  speaking 
Oak  by  suggesting  that  it  was  a  hollow 
specimen  in  which  a  priest  might  be  con- 
cealed. The  association  of  the  Mistleto  with 
the  Oak  being  such  a  rare  occurrence,  Mistle- 
to growing  on  the  Oak  was  regarded  by  the 
Druids  as  indicative  of  the  peculiar  favour 
of  heaven,  and  trees  on  which  it  grew  were 
regarded  with  religious  reverence.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Mistleto 
being  so  rarely  found  on  the  Oak  in  this 
country,  the  legend  exists  that  all  Mistleto 
growing  on  Oaks  was  destroyed  after  the 
last  of  the  Druids  were  gone.  Mr.  Laing 
considers  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Mistleto 
of  the  Druids  may  be  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Loranthus  which  is  often  found 
in  association  with  Oak  trees  in  England. 
In  dealing  with  the  Wych  Elm  the  author 
gives  the  most  likely  derivation  of  the  word 
"Wych  "  as  meaning  "salt,"  and  that  the 
trees  were  so  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  may  have  been 
found  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  springs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  "witch"  gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
superstitions  connected  with  the  tree,  and  it9 
name  may  have  arisen  thus.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  in  olden  times  much  Tea 
was  adulterated  with  Elm  leaves  and  the 
bark  .of  the  English  Elm  was  used  for 
cleansing  the  skin  and  making  it  fair,  whilst 
the  water  in  which  the  roots  were  boiled 
was  used  to  prevent  hair  from  falling  out. 
American  Indians  regarded  the  Beech  as  a 
non-conductor  of  lightning,  and  in  a  thunder- 
storm always  took  refuge  under  its  boughs. 
1  Tie  same  quality  of  being  a  non-conductor 
of  lightning  is  said  by  the  people  in  certain 
parts  of  Russia  to  be  possessed  by  the  Birch. 
The  Yew  has  long  been  regarded  with  aver- 
sion as  a  tree  of  evil  omen,  and  the  ancients 
would  neither  sit  beneath  its  shadows  nor 
touch  its  fruits.  The  Juniper  had  a  better 
reputation,  for  it  was  considered  that  the 
burning  of  Juniper  wood  expelled  evil 
spirits  from  the  dwelling.  The  practice  of 
burning  this  wood  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  led 
to  the  inference  that  this  was  a  remnant  of 
a  Druidical  superstition.  In  the  Highlands 
the  Aspen  is  held  in  veneration  owing  to 
the  belief  that  the  Cross  was  made  af  the 
wood  of  this  Poplar  and  that  the  leaves 
shiver  mystically  in  sympathy  with  the 
mother  tree.  Mr.  Laing's  paper  is  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  and,  as  the  author  states, 
we  are  all,  if  not  poets,  at  least  somewhat 
sentimental,  at  any  rate  as  regards  Nature, 
and  trees  must  always  be  an  attractive  part 
of  Nature. 


Forestry  in  Scotland. — A  highly  promising 
state  of  affairs  was  reported  by  Mr.  Sutherland, 
the  Assistant-Commissioner  to  the  Forestry 
Department  for  Scotland,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society,  on  December  15.  Mr.  Sutherland 
stated  that  already  50,000  acres  of  land  had  been 
acquired  for  forest ry  purposes  a  portion  of  this 
being  purchased,  but  other  parts  taken  on  long 
lease  or  feued.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  plants,  only  about  2.500 
acres  could  be  planted  this  season.  It  was 
mentioned  also,  that  of  the  land  which  had  been 
acquired,  the  bulk  consisted  of  deer  forests,  and 
that  the  arable  land  was  almost  negligible  in 
extent.  An  interesting  reference  was  made  to 
the  forestry  6chools  at  Beauly  and  Birnam,  at 
which  some  twenty-seven  students  wore  being 
trained,  a  number  to  be  shortly  greatly  in- 
creased.    That  at  Birnani  is  for  ex  Service  men. 

The  Biological  Estimation  of  Soil  Fertility — 
The  best  means  of  determining  whether  a  soil 
is  or  is  not  rich  and  fertile  is  to  find  out   what 
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crops  it  will  yield.  This,  however,  is  a  long 
and  costly  problem.  Hence  it  is  often  custo- 
mary t->  resort  to  chemical  analysis  and  to  in- 
ter from  the  composition  of  the  soil  under  -ex- 
amination, and  by  comparison  with,  that  of 
known  fertile  soils,  the  cropping  powers 
of  a  soil.  The  method,  however  has  its  limita- 
tions and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  use 
the  micro-flora  of  the  soil  as  an  indicator  of 
its  fertility.  Needless  to  say,  much  work  will 
have  to  be  done  before  results  of  practical 
value  are  achieved,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  cultures  of  soil  organisms  in  the 
laboratory  whereby  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  fixed  by  them  is  obtained,  serve  to 
distinguish  a  fertile  from  an  unfertile  soil.* 
We  may  be  sure  indeed  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  every  ■well-equipped  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  have  a  laboratory  for  soil  bacterio- 
logy  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Georga  P.  Miln,  J. P. — Readers  will 
loam  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  George  P. 
Miln,  J.P.,  Managing  Director  of  Messrs. 
Gartons,  Limited,  Warrington,  has  been  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  LinniRan  Society.  Mr. 
Miln  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties in  this  country  on  Cereals  and  Grasses,  and 


Horticultural    Society,    and   is  published    by   the 
R.H.S.,  price  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  Seventy-five  Y'iars 
Ago.— Landscape  Gardening. — On  page  £36 
"  J.  W."  recommends  young  irardeners  to  lay 
aside  rule  and  compass,  r.nd  take  colours,  can- 
vas,  etc.,  and  learn  to  imitate  Nature  (the  rule 
and  compass  being  useless  for  that  purpose), 
anticipating  that  an  improvement  in  landscape 
gardening  would  consequently  follow.  Now, 
this  is  all  very  well  if  it  could  be  accomplished ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  young  gardeners  labour,  and  even 
the  manner  in  which  they  in  general  are  re- 
munerated for  their  services,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts  is  surely  too  much  to 
expect  from  them.  Not  but  what  it  would 
be  very  desirable  for  gardeners  to  possess  such 
a  knowledge,  but  it  ought  to  be  considered 
more  as  an  accomplishment  than  a  qualification 
which  they  ought  necessarily  to  possess.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that,  instead  of  laying  aside  the 
rule  and  compass,  they  should  study  the  use 
of  them  well.  Every  gardener  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  plans  for,  and  to  superintend  the 
erection    of,     horticultural    buildings     of    every 


Fig.   143. — a  rhododendron   (arboreum  var.  ?)  in  full  bloom  in  a  penzance  garden  in 

december. 


it  is  in  respect  of  his  knowledge  and  the  work 
he  has  done  in  this  department  of  Botany  that 
the  Society  has  elected  him  a  Fellow. 

A    Gardeners'     Pocket    Diary The    R.H.S. 

Gardeners'  Diary  for  1921,  published  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Letts  and  Co.,  is  of  a  convenient  size 
for  the  pocket  and  provides  a  ready  means  for 
recording  events  or  referring  to  tables  and 
statistics  on  horticultural  matters.  The  amount 
of  useful  information  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book  constitutes  a  reliable  calendar  of  garden 
operations,  whilst  the  lists  of  varieties  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  represent  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  Pages  are  specially  ruled  for  com- 
piling data,  such  as  records  of  the  fruit  garden, 
interesting  plants  seen  at  flower  shows  and 
various  memoranda  ;  whilst  others  are  for  the 
recording  of  monthly  cash  accounts.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  through- 
out the  year  are  given  in  black  type  in  the 
general  calendar,  where  space  is  left  each  day 
for  entering  engagements.  The  diary  is  edited 
by  Mr.  W.   R.  Dykes,   Secretary     of    the    Royal 

*  Can  the  Probable  Fertility  of  a  Soil  be  Predicted 
from  Biological  Data?  "  P.  S.  Burgess,  Exp.  Studies  of 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assoc.,  Soil  Science,  VI.,  G. 
1918. 


description.  For  if  these  constructions  be 
erected  on  wrong  principles  (which  is  too  often 
the  case),  the  gardener  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  them  is  generally  the  first  sufferer : 
for,  if  the  plants,  etc.,  under  his  charge  indi- 
cate by  their  appearance  that  something  is 
wrong,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
mismanagement  on  his  part  than  to  the  bad 
construction  of  the  house  they  inhabit.  Too 
many  gardeners  know,  unfortunately,  what  it  is 
to  labour  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  deficiency 
of  ventilation,  heating,  etc.  G. — [We  nearly 
agree  in  "  (r.'s  "  remarks.  Landscape  gardening, 
if  not  a  mere  accomplishment,  is  at  least  a 
subject  which  only  persons  having  great  oppoi*. 
lunities  can  profitably  study.  We,  too,  say 
study  well  the  rule  and  compass,  and  learn 
how  to  make  good  geometrical  gardens,  rather 
than  bad  landscape  ones.  Fifty — nay,  five  hun- 
dred— of  the  former  are  wanted  for  one  of  the 
latter;  and  no  greater  mistake  has  been  com- 
mitted than  discarding,  so  much  as  has  been 
the  case,  the  fine  old  plans  of  geometrical  gardens. 
The  barbarous  things  that  we  now  see  in  small 
places  are  usually  miserable  attempts  at  com- 
promise between  the  picturesque  and  the  sym- 
metrical— an  elephant's  head  upon  a  monkey's 
shoulders.]. — Gard.    Chron.,   December   27,  1845. 


INDOOR  PUNTS. 

IPOMOEA   HORSFALLIAE    VAR.    BRIGGSI. 

This  Ipomoea  is  a  handsome  stove  climber, 
which  produces  its  glossy,  dark  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  wonderful  profusion,  and  continues 
in  flower  for  several  weeks.  In  common  with 
most  strong  growing  climbers,  it  is  best  planted 
out  in  a  border,  with  a  restricted  root  run.  It 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  plant 
to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings;  but  it  may 
be  successfully  increased  by  layering,  and  also 
by  means  of  cuttings  from  a  stock  plant  kept  in 
a  pot.  The  twiggy  shoots  produced  by  pot 
culture  root  readily.  This  is  true  of  many 
other  plants  that  are  reputedly  difficult  to  pro- 
pagate  by  means  of   cuttings.     J.   C. 

STANDARD  BOUGAINVILLEAS. 

As  generally  grown  the  Bougainvilleas  require 
a  large  amount  of  root-space  to  be  successful, 
hut  the  illustration  on  page  307  (Fig.  142)  shows 
what  a.  wealth  of  flower  may  be  obtained  on 
standard  plants.  The  photograph  from  which 
the  illustration  was  prepared  was  taken  by  Mr. 
A.  Nobbs,  the  gardener  at  Gennings,  one  <-f 
the  Kentish  seats  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
and  it  shows  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  standard 
plants  _  of  Bougainvillea  glaba  Sanderiana 
he  grows  so  well  there.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  size  of  the  stem  and  apparent  age  the  plant 
was  only  in  its  third  year  when  the  photograph 
was  taken.  When  the  single  stem  has  reached 
the  desired  height  frequent  pinching  is  practised 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  head,  and  in 
after  years  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  respect  is 
hard  pruning  during  the  winter.  Throughout 
the  war  these  standards  were  wintered  in  an  un- 
heated  lean-to  greenhouse,  and,  being  dry  at 
the  root,  were  unharmed  during  periods  of  hard 
frosts.     A.  C.  B. 


THE  MILD  SEASON  AT  PENZANCE. 


Evidence  of  the  exceptionally  mild  winter  is 
shown  by  the  photograph  (see  Fig.  143)  of  a 
Rhododendron  now  in  full  bloom  in  these 
gardens.  This  tree  is  usuallv  at  its  best  about 
the  beginning  to  the  middle'  of  February,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing,  December  11th, 
it  is  a  mass  of  blossom.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  variety  of  arboreum,  not  a  particularly 
large  specimen,  but  certainly  a  very  attrac- 
tive one.  I  believe  it  is  about  thirty 
years  since  it  wias  planted.  Visitors 
from  warmer  climes  and  local  residents 
have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  rose-coloured  blossoms  so  near 
to  Christmas.  A  visitor  from  Italy  called  on 
me  last  week,  his  attention  being  drawn  to  the 
large  trees  of  Acacia  dealbata  now  showing 
their  little  round  buds  conspicuously  and  early 
this  mild  season.  Many  Veronicas,  including  the 
vai^egated-leaved  variety,  are  in  full  bloom. 
These  make  the  garden  quite  gay,  and  certainly 
their  colours  are  very  clear  in  blue,  red,  crim- 
son, white,   pink  and  other  shades. 

Hvdrangeas  are  also  blooming,  their  blue  and 
pink  flowers  being  of  very  clear  tones.  A  plant 
of  Solanum  jasminoides  is  a  wealth  of  blossom 
on  a  north  wall. 

Roses  in  the  open,  including  the  varieties 
Hugh  Dickson,  George  Dickson,  Mme.  Abel 
Ohiatenay  Souv  d'Elise  Vardon.  Souv.  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Dorothy,  Hiawatha  and  Philadelphia, 
hanre  continued  in  flower  up  to  the  present, 
giving  really  good  blooms.  Chrysanthemums  out 
of  doors  have  given  the  best  display  for  many 
vears  past.  A  large  plant  of  white  Marguerite 
is  covered  with  flowers,  and  is  about  twenty- 
four  feet  in   circumference. 

I  was  in  another  local  garden  a  few  days 
recently  and  saw  some  Black  Currant  bushes 
which  were  infested  with  big  bud  mite.  Same 
buds  were  developing,  and  I  saw  a  normal  bud 
putting  forth  a  new  leaf.  Many  Apple  trees 
retain  their  leaves,  but  pruning  has  1  cen  dene 
irrespective  of  this. 

These  statements  may  seem  almost  incredible 
to  many  whose  time  is  occupied  in  gardening  in 
less  favoured  parts.  J.  J.  Gribble,  Penlet 
Estate   Gardens,  Penzance. 
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||Thc  Week's  Work. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,   Gordon  «r   to  W.    K.    Ltsaght,  Esq  . 
Oastleford,    Chepitow. 

Calanthe. — The  early-flowering  varieties  of  the 
vestita  group  of  Calanthes,  with  the  popular 
hybrid  C.  Veitchii,  are  making  a  fine  display  ; 
the  flovvers  will  remain  in  full  beauty  for  a  long 
period  if  the  plants  are  staged  in  a  house  having 
a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  the  one  they 
occupied ;  the  atmosphere  should  not  be  over- 
charged with  moisture.  The  roots  will  need  but 
little  water,  and  when  the  spikes  are  cut  the 
plants  need  a  decided  rest  of  two  or  three 
months  duration.  A  dry  shelf  or  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Cattleya  house  will  suit  them  ad- 
mirably, water  being  entirely  withheld.  If  space- 
is  scarce,  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots,  shaken  free  of  the  soil,  and  placed 
closely  together  in  boxes  with  a  little  dry  sand 
around  their  base  to  keep  them  upright.  At  the 
same  time  examine  the  pseudo-bulbs  for  scale 
insects,  and  if  present,  remove  the  scale  with  a 
sponge  or  brush  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
insecticide.  The  lateflowering  forms  of  C. 
Regnieri  are  .pushing  up  their  spikes,  and  there- 
fore, should  still  be  kept  moist   at  the  roots. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.—  Plants  of  this  Orchid  are 
growing  steadily,  and  root  action  is  evident, 
therefore  sufficient  water  should  be  lafforded 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  saturated.  The 
base  of  the  new  shoots  should  be  examined 
■occasionally  for  an  outer  sheath,  which  must 
be  split  open  and  gently  pulled  off,  or  the 
roots  will  fail  to  enter  the  compost.  It  will 
also  be  found  that  the  young  leaves  frequently 
adhere  to  each  other,  and,  unless  they  are 
■carefully  separated  with  the  handle  of  a  bud- 
ding knife,  they  will  become  crippled.  At 
this  season  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  ehoiild 
"be  kept  less  moist,  and  a  little  fresh  air  ad- 
mitted whenever  possible.  Failure  to  attend  to 
these  details,  and  over-watering  the  roots,  are 
usuallv  the  causes  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves  damp- 
ing off.  Keep  the  young  growths  free  from 
thrips. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By   F    Jbrdan    Gardener  to   Lieut. -Col.  Spender   Clay, 

M.P.,    Ford  Manor,    Lingfield.    Surrey. 

Figs. — Pot   trees,    if  thoroughly   pot-bound,    as 

all  early   forcing  Figs   should   be,  will   be  ready 

for  starting  into  growth.     If  they  can  be  partly 

plunged    and    syringed    judiciously     with     tepid 

water,    the    buds    will    swell    freely.     The    best 

time   to   syringe   the   trees  is   about  noon,    when 

the  ventilation   should    be   reduced  a   little,    not 

-so   much   to   raise  the   temperature  as   to   secure 

■a    moist,    genial    atmosphere    favourable   to    the 

development  of  the  young  leaves  and  the  swelling 

■of   the    fruit.     When    this    stage    is  reached    the 

trees  will  make  rapid  progress,  especially  if  the 

arrangement   of    the    pots    upon   fixed    pedestals 

favours   frequent  turning   and  renovation   of   the 

fermenting   material.     About   this  time,   too,  an 

application   of    a   weak     liquid     stimulant     may 

be   given    and  continued    once   or  twice   weekly. 

The  mean  temperature  may  range  from  50°  to  55° 

by    night    and    60°    to    65°    by     day ,    more     or 

less  according  to  the  weather ;  it  is  better  to  err 

■on  the  safe  side  than  hurry  the  trees  through  the 

•early   days   of   forcing. 

The  Grape  Room. — At  this  season  Grapes  will 
keep  equally  as  well  in  bottles  as  on  the  vines, 
Tiesides  reducing  the  fuel  bill.  The  room  in  which 
thev  are  placed  should  be  well  ventilated,  dry 
and  frost-proof,  with  a  temperature  ranging  about 
45°.  A  dry,  calm  .day  should  be  chosen 
for  cutting  the  bunches,  which  should  be  done 
■  with  all  the  wood  that  can  be  spared 
to  ensure  its  passing  well  down  into 
the  water,  that  beyond  the  bunch  being 
left  intact.  A  close  watch  must  be  maintained, 
not  only  for  waste  of  water,  but  also  for  faulty 
berries  which  may  have  escaped  notice  at  the 
time  the  bunches  were  cut  for  storing. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Wheeler,  Gardener  to  Mra.  Jenner,  Wenvoe 
Castle,   near  Cardiff. 

A  Retrospect.— In  the  South  Wales  district 
an  exceptionally  mild  winter  was  followed  by  a 
wet  spring  and  a  summer  with  a  temperature 
considerably  below  the  normal.  On  account  of 
the  wet  condition  of  the  ground  sowing  and 
planting  were  unavoidably  delayed  in  spring, 
especially  where  the  soil  was  of  a  heavy  nature. 
The  crops  eventually  had  to  be  planted  in  con- 
ditions that  were  not  ideal.  Fungous  diseases 
have  been  very  prevalent.  The  yield  of  Potatos 
was  much  below  the  average,  the  blight  in  some 
cases  was  noticeable  on  the  haulms  at  the  end 
of  June;  this,  combined  with  late  planting,  was 
responsible  for  light  crops.  Victory,  Kerr's 
Pink,  Majestic  and  The  Ally,  varieties  immune  to 
wart  disease,  produced  the  best  results  and  also 
showed  resisting  powers  to  late  blight  in  a 
marked  degree.  Onion  Mildew  also  was  very 
prevalent,  but  as  the  weather  was  continuously 
wet  at  the  time  the  spores  did  not  spread 
rapidly,  consequently  the  tops  held  out  longer 
than  usual  and  the  bulbs  attained  a  fair  size 
before  harvesting  was  imperative.  Celery  rust 
has  been  more  than  usually  common,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  white  varieties  of  Celery  were,  in 
the  majority  of  oases,  the  first  to  be  attacked, 
which  suggests  that  these  sorts  are  more 
susceptible  to  disease  than  the  red.  A  general 
complaint  throughout  the  district  is  the  partial 
failure  of  the  tap-root  crops,  it  being  the  excep- 
tion to  see  a  really  good  bed.  Peas  and  Beans 
yielded  well,  but  were  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual  in  coming  into  bearing.  The  autuimn  has 
been  very  favourable  to  gardening  and  crops 
sown  and  planted  after  the  lifting  of  early 
Potatos,  as  well  as  Brassicas  and  Leeks,  have 
produced  excellent  results,  and  appearances  point 
to  plentiful  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  winter  vege- 
tables. To  sum  up,  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  anything  but  ideal,  and  much  effort  was 
required  to  obtain  good  results,  but,  fortunately, 
the  fine  autumn  compensated  for  the  difficulties 
experienced   earlier  in  the  year. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By    John    CbUtth,    Foreman,     Royal     Botanic    Gardens, 
Keir. 

Begonias. — Plants  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
type  should,  as  they  get  past  their  best,  be  re- 
moved from  the  show  house.  To  prepare  them 
for  propagation  the  shoots  should  be  slightly 
shortened,  and  the  roots  kept  somewhat 
dry  for  a  few  weeks.  With  this  treatment 
shoots  suitable  for  use  as  cuttings  will  develop  at 
the  base  of  the  plant..  Some  cultivators  contend 
that  better  plants  are  prod-iced  by  means  of 
leaf  cuttings ;  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  any  difference  in  the  plants  so  raised; 
and  ordinary  cuttings  have  'he  advantage  of 
developing  much  faster  than  leaf  cuttings.  Suc- 
cess depends  largely  on  securing  the  right  sort 
of  cutting,  viz.,  young  growth  from  the  base  of 
the  stock  plants.  Much  also  depends  on  healthy 
stock  that  is  not  exhausted  by  a  too  prolonged 
period  of  flowering.  The  variety  Mrs.  Petersen 
is  rather  slow  growing,  and  if  good  plants  are 
to  be  produced  in  one  season/  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  towards  the  end  of  November  and 
throughout  December.  The  other  section  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  as  represented  by 
Mrs.  Heal,  Elatior  and  Exquisite,  should,  as 
they  pass  out  of  flower,  be  removed  to  a  pit  or 
house  where  they  may  be  kept  fairly  dry,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  about  50°  to 
55°. 

Abutilon. — Indoor  winter-flowering  climbers, 
whether  for  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  are  by 
no  mea.ns  plentiful,  but  Abutilon  insigne  has 
been  flowering  at  Kew  for  several  weeks.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  subject  for  furnishing  a 
rafter  in  the  conservatory.  For  this  purpose 
its  habit  is  ideal,  the  slender,  flowering  shoots 
hanging  down  as  in  a  regular  curtain,  the 
purplish  crimson  flowers,  with  deeper  veindngs, 
being  produced  in  wonderful  profusion.  Even 
if  it  never  flowered,  this  fine  species  is  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage  alone.  A.  vcxilhirium 
and   its  variegated    variety    are  also  ideal    sub- 


jects as  roof  climbers,  their  long,  slender- 
growing  shoots  rendering  them  specially  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  Golden  Fleece,  Boule 
de  Niege  and  Fire  King  are  garden  varieties 
specially  suited  for  training  on  the  roof 
rafters,  or,  perhaps,  better  still,  for  covering 
a  back  wall,,  as  their  habit,'  unless  thinly 
trained,  is  somewhat  dense  for  the  roof.  By 
judicious  pruning  and  thinning,  the  plants 
will   flower   continuously  throughout    the   year. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    Sidjtet     T.ki«,     Gardener    to    th«     Dowager     Lady 
Ntjnburwholme.    WarUr  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Avenues. — Undulating  ground  and  curved 
ways  do  not  afford  a  clear  perspective,  and  such 
sites  are  thus  unsuitable  for  the  planting  of 
avenues;  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  regard 
to  large  forest  trees.  Thorns  are  adaptable  to 
somewhat  short,  curved  grass  drives,  but  are  un- 
doubtedly more  effective  when  grouped  along  the 
route  at  considerable  distances  apart.  Elms  should 
never  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  avenues, 
owing  to  their  tendency  to  shed  large  limbs  as 
the  sap  rises.  A  long,  treole  avenue  of  Lime  or 
Beech,  on  an  even  gradient  leading  up  to  a 
mansion,  is  very  imposing.  Dignity  is  sacrificed 
by  mixed  planting,  and  this  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced if  a  noble  effect,  is  desired.  Careful 
calculations  are  necessary  in  arriving  at  the  dis- 
tances between  stations,  as  the  growth  of  most 
trees  varies  in  different  localities;  planting  may 
be  done  at  half  the  final  distance  for  immediate 
effect. 

Winter  Jasmine. — Flowering  sprays  of  yellow 
Jasmine  are  very  decorative  when  arranged 
sparingly  in  silver  goblets  and  placed  in  prox- 
imity to  hanging  glass  crystals.  Select  suitable 
twigs  with  the  buds  about  to  open,  and  thus 
prolong   the  length  of  flowering. 

Seasonable  Remarks. — The  autumn  season  has 
been  exceptionally  open,  and  general  garden 
operations  have  proceeded  apace.  Depressions 
in  the  lawn,  pathway  drains,  and  the  re-gravel- 
ling of  paths  may  receive  attention.  Young 
specimen  trees  and  standard  Roses  should  be 
afforded  new  supports  if  necessary,  and  sundials, 
valuable  bowls  and  ornaments  require  suitable 
protection  from  damage  by  frost.  Evergreens 
and  berried  subjects  may  be  cut. and  dressed  in 
readiness  for  the  Christmas  festival,  and  garden 
seats,  wheel  and  hand-barrows  painted  during 
wet  days.  Everything  which  promotes  tidiness 
and  tenH.q  to  efficiency  in  the  garden  should  b© 
accomplished-! 


HARDY   FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By    T.  Pateman,    Gardener  to    O.   A.    Cain,    Esq.,   .T.P., 
The    Node.    Codicote,    Welwyn,   Hertfordshire. 

Potash  for  Fruit  Trees. — Kainit  provides  pot- 
ash, and  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  4  oz. 
to  each  large  tree  and  2  oz.  to  smaller  bushes. 
Tt  should  be  scattered  evenly  over  the  root  area, 
so  far  as  the  branches  extend.  For  orchard 
trees  the  whole  surface  may  be  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  fertiliser  should  be  applied  some 
time  during  the  present  month  at  the  rate  of 
8  cwt.   per  acre. 

A  Retrospect. — The  past  season  has  not  been 
one  of  the  best  for  the  fruiting  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  have  the 
Crops  been  anything  approaching  normal.  Many 
complaints  have  reached  me  with  regard  to  the 
fruit  not  keeping  well,  hut  in  my  own  rase  I 
find  no  cause  foT  complaint.  All  bush  and 
small  fruits  lafppear  to  have  been  good  in  most 
places.  Fruit  trees,  on  the  whole,  have  been  free 
from  insect  pests:  caterpillars  especially  were 
not  so  tronblesome  as  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Apple  scab  and  leaf  spot  were 
present  on  some  varieties  of  Apples,  and  the 
many  wet  days  that  we  experienced  during 
April  prevented  the  spraying  of  the  trees 
against  these  diseases.  October  ami  November, 
were  free  from  excessive  rains,  whiob  has  beei» 
all  in  favour  of  the  early  transplanting  of  bntfu 
fruits  and  other  trees.  Owing  to  the  fine 
weather  grease  bands  have  become  dry  and  a 
fresh  dressing  of  grease  should  be  given. 
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EDITORIAL      NOTICE. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addresesd  to  the  EDITORS. 
41,      Wellington      Street,      Covent     Garden] 

London.  Communications  should  be  wbitten  on  one 
bide  only  of  THE  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the'  week 
as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by  the  icriter.  If  desired, 
the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but  kept  as  a  Guaran- 
tee of  good    faith. 

THE    PASS     OF     THE      WINDS 
AND   WATERS— II.* 

THE  scenery  now  changed  abruptly;  the 
valley  cpened  out,  and  the  gloomy  forests 
gave  place  to  smiling  meadows;  for  the 
sun  came  through  and  lit  up  the  scene.  Water 
flowed  everywhere;  ten  thousand  singing  rilis 
seemed  to  well  up  from  these  matted  mountains 
and  plunge  down  through  the  forest.  There  was 
no  path,  and  we  waded  up  the  main  stream,  over 
our  ankles  in  the  sparkling  water,  walled  in  by 
Bamboo.  Here  and  there  grew  clusters  of 
Primula  helodoxa,  drooping  daffodil-coloured 
flowers  over  the  brimming  water ;  and  presently 
we  came  to  a  meadow  congested  with  Primula 
Beesiana,  its  staring  magenta  flowers  massed  in 
one  screaming  phalanx  of  colour.  It  is  only 
when  met  with  in  a  wild  state,  with  all  the 
panorama  of  mountains  for  its  background,  that 
it  is  beautiful ;  in  this  immense  wilderness,  the 
shrill  colour-  is  softened  and  hushed  into  har- 
mony with  the  whole.  But  the  most  beautiful 
plant  met  with  was  a  Meadow  Rue,  which  hid 
shyly  amongst  the  Bamboos  lining  the  stream. 
Its  ivory-white  flowers,  borne  singly,  were 
unusually  large,  few  in  number,  and  hung  in  the 
apple-green,  ferny  foliage  like  stars;  indeed,  I 
called  it  not  inaptly  the  Snowflake  Meadow  Rue, 
for  these  large,  white  corollas,  scattered  singly 
through  the  leaves  and  nodding  in  the  breeze, 
looked  very  like  snow  flakes  drifting  through  a 
leafy  tree.  It  was  not  a  common  plant,  'but 
it  grew  here  and  there  in  the  shade  of  the 
Bamboos. 

At  last  we  left  the  stream,  broke  through  the 
Bamboo  screen,  and  emerged  once  more  into 
open  meadow.  Camp  was  pitched  on  a  boss  of 
limestone  which  cropped  out  above  the  marsh, 
and  we  took  stock  of  our  position.  Not  far 
above  us  a  limestone  cliff  in  a  semi-circle  of 
forested  mountains,  marked  the  position,  of  the 
pass,  which  crossed  the  range  at  its  foot.  The 
ranges  were  striped  with  belts  of  Bamboo,  which 
clustered  thicker  in  the  valleys  and  fringed  the 
streams,  impenetrable,  aggressive,  disputing  the 
ground  with  forest  above  and  with  meadow 
below.  The  knoll  on  which  wo  were  perched 
was  covered  with  wild  Strawbt  tries — Fragaria 
nilgerrensis — of  most  excellent  flavour.  There 
are  two  species  of  Fragaria  commonly  met  with 
on  the  North-East  Frontier.  F.  nilgerrensis, 
with  white  fruits,  sweet  and  well  flavoured, 
occurs  in  open  situations  from  about  6,000  feet 
up  to  about  8.000  feet.  The  other  species,  with 
smaller,  carnane  fruits/  is  found  along  shady 
banks  'at  somewhat  lower  elevations ;  the  fruits 
are   tasteless  and  of   no   value. 

We  now  set  out  to  climb  the  last  thousand 
feet  to  the  pass.  Ascending  sharply,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  forest  of  mighty  Conifers  (Pseu- 
dotsuga  and  Abies),  and  Rhododendrons, 
amongst  which  R.  sino-grande  was  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  its  enormous  leaves.  All  the  forest 
was  festooned  with  Moss;  it  felted  the  tree 
trunks,  and  clung  like  fur  to  the  Bamboos. 
High  up  on  Ihe  trees,  too,  was  growing  a  white- 
flowered  Coelogyne  in  compact  clumps  (C.  eorym- 
bosa,  Lindl.).  It  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
a  Pleione,  the  short  scapes  springing  from,  the 
crowded  tubers  bearing  one  or  two  flowers  only. 

*  "  The  Pass  of  the  Winds  and  Waters.  No.  1." 
appeared  in  Gard:  Citron.,   Nov.   13,   p.   240. 


The  lower  lip  has  a  stripe  of  chocolate-brown 
and  yellow.  Coelogyne  corymbosa  may  be 
found  as  high  as  9,000  feet  in  the  forest,  and  in 
sheltered   places   may  be  hardy   in  this  country. 

Near  the  pass  I  found  a  yellow-flowered  Aris- 
tolochia.  There  is  a  second  species  with  quite 
remarkable  flowers  found  at  rather  lower  eleva- 
tions in  the  rain  forest — one  of  the  few  lianas 
met  with  above  7,000  feet.  There  was  a  marsh 
at  the  summit  of  the  pass  (9,000  feet),  but 
nothing  was  in  flower.  The  surrounding  forest 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Bamboo,  with  a  few  Conifers,  Oaks,  Birch, 
Magnolia  and  Maple.  Everything  was  bearded 
with  Moss,  and  there  was  little  undergrowth 
except  Ferns;  but  Primula  helodoxa  flourished 
in  the  open,  wet  glades. 

Returning  to  camp,  we  were  plagued  by  blood- 
•blister  flies  While  the  daylight  lasted,  and  by 
sand  flies  :  nd  mosquitoes  after  dark.  Our 
camp  lay  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  bowl,  down 
the  sides  of  which  streamed  innumerable  rivu- 
lets, and  where  these  slackened  their  pace  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  Bamboos  grew 
thicklv.      This    dwarf    Bamboo    revels    on    the 


Fig.       144. — PRIMULA       WINTERI       FLOWERING       IN 

DECEMBER     IN     THE      ALPINE      HOUSE     AT     WISLET 

(SEE    P.     311). 

North-East  Frontier,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
everything ;  it  invaded  our  amphitheatre  from 
every  side;  and  within  its  close  meshes,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  lay  lagcons  of  brilliant 
mead.  Here  grew  bushes  and  shrubs  scattered 
amongst  the  flowers :  Buckthorn  and  Rose, 
Wayfaring  Tree,  Barberry,  Currant,  Honey- 
suckle, Hydrangea,  and  others.  But  there  is 
nothing  like  the  variety  of  Barberry,  Honey- 
suckle and  Cotoneaster  in  these  mountains  that 
we  find  in  Western  Yunnan  ;  they  seem  to  reach 
their  full  development  in  China,  and  on  the 
Burma  Frontier  we  are  but  on  the  fringes  of 
their  home. 

Not  far  from  our  camp  was  a  second  lime- 
stone  bluff,  breaking  out  in  shrill  yellow  be- 
tween the  dark  green  hills ;  but  the  Bamboo 
belt  had  to  be  crossed  before  it  could  be 
reached.  This  cliff  rose  up  naked  as  a  reef 
washed  fcy  a  Bamboo  sea  foaming  into  splashes 
of  colour  where  the  Rhododendrons  clung  to  its 
foot.  There  was  no  way  through  the  dense 
Bamboo  entanglement  save  following  up  one  of 
the  many  streams;  and  plunging  in  I  set  out 
for  the  spot,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  up. 
Pushing  my  way  through,  crawling  on  hands 
and  knees  where  the  streamlets  died  out  and  the 
Bamboo  brake  triumphed  completely,  I  at 
length  reached  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  and 
struggled  up  into  the  more  open  forest;  then  set 
to  work  picking  off  the  ticks  and  leeches  which 
had  fastened  themselves  to  me  in  the  passage  of 


the  obstacle.  An  hour's  climb  up  a  steep  slope 
clothed  largely  with  Oaks  and  Rhododendrons 
convinced  me  that  I  had  actually  ascended  the 
wrong  peak  ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  return  to  camp  and  start  again.  This  I  did, 
and  on  the  following  day,  taking  my  bearings 
a  little  more  carefully  beforehand,  I  set  out  a 
second  time  for  the  limestone  cliff — so  near  yet 
so  elusive,  and  found  an  easy  way  through  the 
Bamboo  belt  to  its   foot. 

Climbing  up  through  the  forest  again  I  pre- 
sently came  on  a  huge  plant  of  Primula 
sylvicola;  in  the  dark  reeking  atmosphere  it 
formed  a  cluster  of  great  coarse  leaves  firom 
which  sprang  but  few  flowering  scapes— all  the 
energy  seemed  to  have  gone  into  the  manu- 
facture of  foliage.  At  last  I  reached  the  scarp, 
which  now  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  short 
precipices  separated  by  narrow,  tree-clad 
led"es,  along  which  it  was  just  possible  to 
scramble.  At  the  foot  of  the,  cliff  grew  the 
little,  white-flowered  Androsace  axillaris, 
familiar  in  Yunnan,  where  it  often  covers  the 
ground  in  thin  woods.  In  mossy  nooks  up  on 
the  rocks  was  Primula  fragilis,  a  minute 
stoloniferous  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  Yunnan- 
ensis  section,  and  forms  a  moss-like  coating 
over  the  limestone ;  as  in  its  nearest  allies,  R. 
membranifolia  and  P.  yunnanensis,  the  dried 
brown  leave?  remain  clinging  to  the  thin 
rhizomes,  and  the  plant  retains  water  like  a 
sponge.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  pale 
purple.  The  next  noteworthy  plant  was  a 
grotesque,  liver-coloured  Slipper  Orchid  (Cy- 
pripedium  sp.)  springing  almost  scapeless 
from  between  a  pair  of  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  glistening  leaves  which  lie  flat 
on  the  ground.  In  stature  it  is  a  dwarf; 
but  the  single  bloom  is  remarkably  large 
and  bloated,  resembling  a  fat  chin  sunk  as  it 
were  in  meditation  upon  the  folds  of  an  ample 
neck.  The  twin  leaves,  too,  are  large,  so  that 
the  whole  plant  suggests  deformity,  a  complete 
incongruity  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts.  This 
Orchid  was  rare,  but  scattered  plants  were 
found  on  the  limestone  rock.  Towards  the 
summit  of  the  peak  were  small  Rhododendron 
trees,  bearing  fine  trusses  of  white  flowers  (R. 
megacalyx?).  The  summit  itself,  though  not 
above  9.000  feet,  was  covered  with  dwarfed 
shrubs  of  Cotoneaster,  yellow  Jasmine,  Dipelta, 
and  others. 

I  got  back  to  camp  in  the  afternoon  thoroughly 
soaked,  but  well  satisfied  to  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  limestone  flora  ;  for  that  rock,  so 
peculiarly  the  home  of  good  alpines,  is  not  com- 
mon on  the  North-East  Frontier;  and  nowhere 
does  it  crop  out  at  high  altitudes. 

Returning  from  the  Feng-shui-ling,  I  found  a 
glorious  crimson  Rhododendron  in  flower  in  the 
forest.  This  was  a  new  species.  R  facetum ; 
and  the  Nutmeg  Rhododendron  (R.  megacalyx) 
scented  the  path. 

In  the  shade  of  the  forest  were  pink  and 
white  Begonias,  ibut  they  have  small  flowers  ; 
and  an  occasional  species  of  Chirita  who:e  pale, 
pouting  perianths  spring  from  a  rosette  of  rough 
leaves.  In  the  gloom  of  the  forest  there  are  not 
many  flowers,  even  at  this  altitude;  a  few 
Zingiberaceae,  Orchidaeeae  and  Liliaceae;  with 
species  of  Impatiens,  Arisaema  and  Strobilanthes 
— these  are  all  beside  the  plants  above  men- 
tioned. It  must  be  remembered  that  in  winter 
the  snow  creeps  down  to  7,000  feet  and  even- 
lower,  in  these  hills,  so  that  much  of  the  forest 
is  under  ?now.  for  a  few  days  at  least.  Yet 
there  is  no  lack  of  epiphytes,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  getting  water  during  the 
winter.     F.    Kinijdun    Ward. 
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THE  ALPINE  COLUMBINE. 

Looking  through  that  attractive  and  interest- 
ing book,  The  A/pine  Flora,  by  MM.  Correvon 
and  Eobert,  I  came  upon  a  delightful  coloured 
plate  from  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the  Alpine 
Columbine,  Aquilegia  alpina.  It  well  portrays 
the  pretty  foliage  and  charming  blue  and  white 
flowers  of  this  species,  one  which  is  admired 
by  all  who  know  the  true  plant,  and  is  cherished 
by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  i.o 
have  it  in  their  gardens.  I  said  the  blue  ana 
white  form  is  the  one  most  commonly  seen 
in  gardens,  but  M.  Correvon  insists  that  the 
typical  form  has  its  sepals  of  "  a  glorious  blue  " 
and  the  petals  of  "purest  azure."  That  the 
plant  is  a  lovely  one  may  be  learned  from  the 
tact  that  M.  Correvon  calls  it  "perhaps  the 
most  delicate  and  charming  of  Alpines  "  It  is 
however,  unfortunate  that  it  is  all  too 
short-lived,  and  is  practically  best  treated  as 
a  biennial.  Seeds  should  be  sown  every'  year 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  some  consideration  that 
even  where  a  plant  survives  its  first  flowering 
it  is  not  so  fine  the  following  season.  Unfor- 
tunately too,  the  Aquilegias  hybridise  so  freely 
among  themselves  through  their  attractions  for 
insects  that  seeds  in  a  garden  can  hardly  be 
depended  on  to  come  true  to  the  type  if  other 
Co  umbines  are  cultivated  there,  and  seeds  from 
wild  plants   are  to  be  preferred    when    obtain- 

v,    \     ,      ,g!V,e   the    Pla,lt   a    chance    of    longer 
lite    it   should  be  grown   in   stony  soil  and     top- 
dressed    ,n    autumn    with  sandy   loam   and   grit 
Such    a  lovely    Columbine   deserves  special    care 
m  its  cultivation.     S.  Arnott. 

PRIMULA  WINTERI. 
This  beautiful  Primula  is  a  most  attractive 
subject  for  the  Alpine  house.  The  plant  illus- 
trated ,n  Fig.  144  is  flowering  in  a  pan  in  the  Al- 
pine house  at  Wisley  and  was  among  the  plants 
which  opened  the  season  there.  Though  only  a 
little  earlier  than  others  growing  in  the  open,  it 
surpasses  them  at  present  in  quality,  having 
escaped  the  cold  fogs  which  at  one  time  appeared 
likely  to  injure  those  growing  in  more  exposed 
situations.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  lavender- 
lilac.    A.  E.  Sims,    Wisley 


A  CANADIAN  PARK. 


Stanley  Park,  which  may  best  be  described 
as  a  virgin  forest  some  1,000  acres  in  extent,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  The  park  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty  and  as  con- 
taining some  of  the  largest  trees  of  their  kind 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  far  west.  The 
Douglas  Fir,  Giant  Cedar  (Thuja  plicata)  and 
Hemlock  (Tsuga)  occur"  in  plenty  and  have 
all  attained  to  colossal  proportions,  specimens 
over  200  feet  in  height  and  50  feet  in  girth  of 
stem  being  commonly  met  with.  Applying  the 
tape  to  one  of  the  biggest  Cedars  I  found  the 
stem  circumference  at  5  feet  up  to  be  55  feet 
7  inches,  and  that  of  a  Douglas  Fir  47  feet,  while 
Hemlocks  of  immense  height  and  girth  were 
everywhere  to  be  met  with. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
size  of  trees  and  quantity  of  timber  in  a  given 
area  we  measured  off  a  patch  of  ground  30  yards 
by  12  yards,  on  which  thirteen  trees — nine 
Douglas  Firs  and  four  Cypresses — were  growing 
and  found  the  average  stem  girth  to  be  18£  feet, 
while  the  cubic  contents  were  computed  at  fully 
9,000  feet.  Frequently  trees  of  immense  size 
are  growing  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  a 
Cedar  and  Douglas  Fir,  each  over  200  feet  high 
and  8  feet  in  diameter  of  stem1,  being  57  inches 
apart. 

With  few-  exceptions  the  older  trees  show 
signs  of  decay;  many  are  already  dead,  and  the 
tops  of  others  destitute  of  living  twigs  for  often 
a  fourth  of  their  height.  The  trunks  taper  very 
gradually,  the  stem  diameter  at.  100  feet  in 
height  being  little  less  than  at  the  ground 
level,  and  usually  with  small,  narrow  crowns  of 


branches.  To  the  uninitiated  in  Canadian  forests 
the  vast  quantities  of  dead  and  dying  timber 
come  as  a  surprise,  trees  of  all  sizes,  many  con- 
taining over  1,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  lying 
side  by  side  or  across  each  other  in  tangled 
masses  and  the  most  hopeless  confusion.  From 
some  of  the  fallen  and  rapidly  decaying  trunks, 
self-sown  seedlings  of  other  trees  have  sprung  up 
to  a  great  height.  The  quiet  and  solitude  of 
such  a  forest  cannot  adequately  be  described,  for 
both  bird  and  animal  life  are  strangely  absent, 
the  woodpecker,  crow  and  chipmunk  being  the 
only  living  creatures  that  we  enoountered  in  the 
two  days'  ramble  through  one  of  these  primeval 
woods. 

The  Douglas  Fir,  which  is  the  staple  timber 
producer  for  purely  commercial  purposes,  is 
widely  and  plentifully  distributed,  and,  particu- 
larly near  the  coast,  attains  to  giant  proportions. 
The  timber  is  chiefly  valuable  for  structural 
work,    being    largely    employed    in     house     and 


that  stands  fully  80  feet  high,  on  which  is 
carved  in  a  beautiful,  though  highly  grotesque 
manner,  heads  of  eagles  and  thunder  birds,  all 
with  huge  beaks;  also  animals,  plants  and 
numerous  eye-shaped  carvings  of  immense  size 
to  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces. 

Forest  fires  have  been  unusually  plentiful 
during  the  past  summer,  and  when  viewed  as  a 
spectacular  sight  are  certainly  magnificent,  as 
huge  trees  towering  150  feet  and  upwards  may 
frequently  be  seen  blazing  to  their  tops  like  giant 
torches.  Seedlings  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  Western 
Red  Cedar  and  Hemlock  in  all  stages  of  growth 
spring  up  in  the  wildest  profusion  wherever  a 
clearance  in  the  woodlands  has  been  brought 
about  by  fire  or  otherwise,  taking  possession 
of  dead  and  dying  stumps  and  prostrate  rotting 
trees,  and  this  is  seen  also  in  the  trails  that 
have  been  cleared  by  lumbermen  for  conveying 
their  timber  to  the  shore  or  loading  stations. 

The    underwood     of     a     Canadian     forest     is 


Fig.    145. — CHRYSANTHEMUM  HELEN  margerison;   flowers   pale    pearly-pink,   f.c.c,    national 
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shipbuilding,  also  by  the  various  railway  com- 
panies for  fencing  and  ties,  as  well  as  in  the 
making  of  wharves  and  bridges.  The  timber  of 
the  Douglas  Fir  is  now  being  extensively  em- 
ployed as  an  interior  finish  for  dwelling-houses 
and  office  buildings,  in  fact  it  is  fast  supplanting 
other  woods  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  were 
largely  used  for  these  purposes. 

Both  the  Hemlock  and  Giant  Cedar  come  next 
in  importance  for  the  value  of  timber  produced, 
the  latter  used  largely  for  shingles  and  the 
Hemlock  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes. 
The  weirdly  carved  totem  poles  that  may  be 
seen  in  the  quaint  Indian  villages  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  are 
virtually  the  "  Burke's  Peerage"  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  represent  events  closely  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  tribe  and  stories  of  the 
deeds  of  the  brave  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  One  of  the 
largest  is  cut  out  of  the  stem  of  a  giant  Thuja 


peculiarly  interesting,  as,  in  addition  to  several 
species  of  Willow,  Pyrus  and  Primus,  Linnea 
borealis  grows  everywhere  around  Vancouver  in 
the  richest  profusion,  creeping  over  rotting  tree 
stumps  and  carpeting  tihe  trails  and  shady  banks 
with  its  creeping,  wiry  stems  that  are  furnished 
with  glossy  green  leaves  and  pairs  of  fragrant 
nodding,  pale-pink  bells  that  are  veined  with  the 
most  delicate  rose.  Both  the  white  and  Moun- 
tain Rhododendron  and  the  woolly  Labrador 
Tea  Plant  (Irfduni  latifoliuni)  were  met  with  in 
some  plenty,  as  were  also  the  red-stemmed  Dog- 
wood fCornus  stolonifera)  and  Huckleberry 
(Vaccinium).  The  Bunchberry  (Cornus  cana- 
densis) is  a  little  gem,  while  the  false  Solomon's 
Seal  (Sniiliiciiia  amplexicaulis)  with  its  big  red 
berries  lights  up  the  open  woodland  wherever  it 
is  found.  The  Salmon  Berry  (Rubus  nutkanus) 
and  at  least  Iwo  species  of  Spiraea  are  fairly 
abundant  even  in  the  densest  and  darkest  parts 
uf  the  woodland.      .-1.  D.    Webster. 
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SELAGINELLAS. 


These  beautiful  Fern  allies  are  not  so  often 
grown  as  their  merits  deserve.  They  require  a 
thoroughly  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  most  cases 
a  minimum  temperature  of  60°,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  common  dwarf  variety,  Selaginella 
kraussiana  is  an  exception,  for  it  is  so  nearly 
hardy  that  it  occasionally  survives  the  winter 
in  the  open  in  the  south  of  our  islands,  and  may 
be  used  to  clothe  a  shady,  sheltered  corner  of 
the  rock  border  in  Devonshire  gardens. 

Many  of  the  larger  species  possess  the  grace- 
ful outlines  of  the  Adiantum  Ferns,  with  the 
addition,  in  the  case  of  S.  tassellata,  of  an 
elegant  fringe.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  grows  to  a  height  of  about  9  in.  ;  its  remark- 
able beauty  should  ensure  it  a  place  in  every 
collection.  S.  grandis,  from  Borneo,  is  some- 
what similar,  but  a  little  taller,  and  both  should 
be  grown  in  shallow  saucers  containing  small 
lumps  of  peat  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  charcoal,  keeping  the  whole  constantly 
moist. 

Two  of  the  Selaginellas  combine  rich  colour 
with  their  other  merits,  the  finest  of  these  being 
known  as  S.  caesia  arborea  laevigata  (syn. 
Willdenovii  altissima),  a  climber,  which,  if  grown 
in  the  shade,  produces  long  trails  of  great 
elegance  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  metallic  blue. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  moist  corner  or  a  grotto, 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  when  it 
will  assume  its  most  perfect  colouring.  S. 
inaequalifolia  (perelegans),  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  inches,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  ana.  has  stems  of  pinkish  red.  Both 
these  species  require  a  warm  house. 

Amongst  the  few  Selaginellas  which  may  be 
grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  with  a  mini- 
mum warmth  of  50°,  S.  Braunii  is  undoubtedly 
the  best,  for  it  does  well  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Adiantum  Ferns,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  This  valuable  plant  should  be  in 
every  greenhouse,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  as 
though  it  were  a  Fern,  "adding  broken  crocks 
and  lumps  of  charcoal  to  a  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  loarn,  leaf-mould. -and  peat  in 
small   pieces.     /.    L.   Richmond. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

PYRUS  MEINICHII. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  a  tree  -was  introduced 
from  Norway  under  the  above  name.  1  have 
found  a  wild  bush  on  the  Leatherhead  Downs, 
which  resembles  P.  Meinichii  so  closely  that  it 
might  well  be  considered  the  same  thing,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  berries  of  this 
bush  are  a  little  smaller.  It  bloomed  profusely 
but  set  only  a  few  berries.  The  tree  is  believed 
to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  and  possibly  a  seedling 
from  P.  pinnatifida,  the  supposed  parents  of 
which  were  P.  intermedia  and  P.  Aucuparia. 
Taking  that  for  granted  the  question  arises 
whether  this  bush  originated  from  P.  pinnatifida, 
or  was  the  result  from  a  fresh  crossing  of  the 
two  parents  named.  In  any  case,  both  parents 
grow  close  by  with  no  evidence  of  P.  pinnatifida. 
That  it  is  self  sown  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
for  it  shares  six  square  feet  of  space  with  a 
Yew,  a  Beech  and  a  wild  Rose.  P.  Meinichii 
closely  resembles  P.  intermedia  in  leaf  and 
berry.  The  leaves  are  short  and  broad,  like  those 
of  the  last  named,  but  the  lowest  pair  of  lobes  is 
cut  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  next  pair  are 
often  very  deeply  cut.     /.  F. 

BERBERIS   FRAXCISCI-FERDINANDI. 

Among  the  numerous  deciduous  Berberis  of 
recent  introduction  from  Western  China,  B. 
Francisci-Ferdinandi  is  very  distinct.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Wilson  first  sent  home  seeds  in  1904,  and 
again  in  1908.  The  plant  is  an  elegant  bush  of 
regular,  rounded  outline,  some  5  feet  in  height, 
and  of  moderately  vigorous  growth.  The  many- 
flowered  panicles  of  vellow  blossoms  are  followed 
in  autumn  by  rich  carmine-coloured  fruits,  g-inch 
long,  many  of  the  panicles  carrving  upwards  of 
fifty  fruits.     A.  0. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 


If  the  idea  at*  a  book  store  devoted  exclusively 
to  botanical  and  horticultual  publications,  as 
set  forth  by  A  Book  Collector  (see  p.  219), 
meets  wiTn  approval  on  vout  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  how  much  more  it  should  appeal  to 
American  buyers,  who  necessarily  order  the 
great  (proportion  of  their  out-of-print  books 
from   England   or  the   Continent. 

For  us  there  is  no  happy  chance  of  straying 
into  a  book  shop  and  picking  up  some  long- 
sought  treasure;  we  are  compelled  to  buy  most 
of  the  very  old,  and  many  quite  modern,  books 
from  priced  lists  or  place  standing  orders  for 
them  with  a  dealer  or  agent.  For  the  private 
individual  who  needs  a  few  gardening  books 
for  pertsonal  use  the  situation  is  nearly  hope- 
less. Perhaps  in  childlike  confidence  he  places 
an  order,  and  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
a  quotation  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  can 
afford  the  price,  he  takes  the  book  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  its  price  may  be  excessive; 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  figure  seems  to  him 
prohibitive  he  may  lose  the  opportunity,  even 
though  the  work  may  be  rare  and  the  price 
altogether   reasonable. 

We  librarians  have  a  slight  advantage  over 
the  average  private  buyer,  as  we  get  a  larger 
variety  of  offers  and  have  some  criteria  for 
selection,  though  the  process  takes  much  time 
and  yields  inadequate  results,  and  on  the 
whole  we  react  in  much  the  same  way;  it  a 
book  is  for  some  reason  absolutely  indis- 
pensable we  take  the  first  chance  of  getting  it; 
but  sometimes  we  have  compunctions  about 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  let  slip 
some    really    important    but     expensive    work. 

Some  time  since  an  American  dealer  offered 
to  our  library  a  copy  of  Langley's  New 
Principles  of  Gardening,  for  a'  hundred 
dollars,  but  luckily  we  were  feeling  poor  and 
prudent  at  the  time,  so  had  courage  to  let  it 
go,  and  a  London  firm,  with  a  reputation  for 
fairly  high  prices  later  advertised  the  work  for 
£7  10s.,  while  shortly  thereafter  another  copy 
was  quoted  at  a  little  more  than  <£6.  How  far 
suich  tactics  would  continue  successful  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain  that 
most  American  buyers  have  no  better  idea  of 
proper  prices  than  is  afforded  by  Bool-  Pricet 
Current,  which  of  course  does  not  cover  the  bulk 
of  low-priced  publications.  I  am  not  consider- 
ing the  real  collector,  that  is  the  person  who 
buys  books  primarily  with  the  object  at 
owning,  rather  than  using  them.  Perhaps  we 
do  not  have  a  great  many  collectors,  in  this 
sense,  of  horticultural  books  in  the  United 
Staters;  but  while  unlimited  funds  can  accom- 
plish a  great  deal,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  much 
genuine  collecting  can  be  done  without  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  examination  of  books. 
Certainly  librarians  in  this  country  are  not  as 
a  rule  collectors,  they  are  merely  buyers  of 
books — a  very  different  matter.  On  the  whoU 
dt  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  get 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  rarity,  the  actual 
value,  or  proper  price  of  the  bulk  of  Europe-in 
horticultual  books  not  in  print,  and  a  book- 
seller who  could  supply  this  knowledge  would 
be  of  immense  assistance  to  American  buyers, 
and     ought  to  profit  by  American  transactions. 

If,  as  collectors,  you  look  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic  rather  coldly  on  tho  American  trade, 
rather  grudging  the  treasures  that  occasionally 
journey  overseas,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  present  situation,  in  favouring  the  pur- 
chaser with  unlimited  funds,  whether  library 
or  individual,  rather  than  the  discriminating 
buyer,  actually  encourages  profiteering  in  the 
book  trade  (an  average  American  of  to-day 
cannot  get  through  a  conversation  without 
using  either  the  word  "bolshevik"  or  "profi- 
teer"), and  is  not  particularly  favourable  1o 
the  colleotor  at  home.  Moreover,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  A  Bonk  Collector  intimates,  the  bulk 
of  a  special  bookseller's  business  would  not 
consist  in  rarities,  but  in  fairly  common  and 
even  recent  publications,  which  nevertheless, 
being  out  of  print,  are  now  so  difficult  1o 
locate,  while  as  to  the  importance  of 
standardising  their  pjrices  there  can  -be  no 
dispute.     An  American  Librarian. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The   Editors   do  not   hold   themselves    responsible   for 
the   opinions    expressed   by    correspondents.] 

The  late  Mr.  Arthur  Chapman The  news  of 

the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Chapman  will 
be  learned  by  his  many  friends  with  great  grief. 
For  nearly  forty  years  I  have  had  liis  intimate 
friendship,  and  I  have  never  met  a  man  who 
had  a  kinder  disposition  or  "was  more  ready  to 
help  others  with  advice  or  in  any  other  way  he 
possibly  could.  He  entered  Westonbirt  as  a 
foreman,  and  during  his  long  service  there  has 
seen  the  gardens  "  grow  up,"  so  to  speak,  for 
most  of  the  improvements  in  these  famous 
gardens  have  been  carried  out  under  his  super- 
vision. I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Weston- 
birt during  nearly  forty  years  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  many  of  the 
improvements  carried  out  under  his  directions. 
Westonbirt  possesses  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  choice  collections  of  shrubs  and  trees  and 
other  exotic  plants  in  the  country,  and  Mir. 
Chapman  could  tell  one  their  history  and  all 
that  was  worth  knowing  about  them.  T.  A. 
Cirencester. 

It   was    with    the    deepest    regret    that    I 

learned  of  the  loss  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends, 
and  one  of  England's  best  gardeners,  in  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  A.  Chapman.  It  is  many  years  since 
we  lived  together  in  the  bothy  at  what  was, 
in  those  times,  one  of  the  best-kept 
gardens  in  the  country,  viz.,  that  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  at  Green- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames.  Serving  together 
under  the  'ate  Mr.  \V.  H.  Good,  one  of  the  best 
known  all-round  gardeners  of  the  day,  the 
friendship  Mr.  Chapman  and  I  then  formed  has 
never  been  marred  in  the  slightest.  His  kindly 
nature  and  his  enthusiasm  for  horticulture, 
endeared  him  to  all  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  come 
in  contact  with  him.  Mr.  Chapman  was  a  well- 
informed  man.  for  he  was  deeply  read  in  many 
subjects.  The  magnificent  collection  of  Amaryllis, 
which  has  been  so  often  staged  before  the  public 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  will  be  acknowledged  as  second 
to  none,  and  the  large  number  of  sterling  novel- 
ties raised  by  him  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to 
his  skill.  Everything  he  took  in  hand  he  was 
most  keen  and  enthusiastic  about,  and  possibly 
one  of  his  chief  delights  was  the  carrying  out  of 
the  training  of  fruit  trees  on  walls,  in  which 
work  he  was  a  master  craftsman.  Mr. 
Chapman  was  a  straightforward  and  good- 
natured  man.  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  May  I  take  this  occasion  to 
offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  wife 
and  family,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dearly- 
loved  husband  and  father,  even  as  I  sadly  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  verv  dear  friend  ?     Edwin  Beckett, 

v.M.n. 

Taiwania  cryptomerioides. — In  reference  to 
Mr.  Eiwes'  note  on  page  277.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  state  that  I  am  not  the  author 
of  the  name  "  Formosan  Redwood  "  for  this  new 
Conifer.  It  occurs  in  a  note  on  the  tree  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Vol.  I., 
p.  66.  where  the  Taiwania  is  alluded  to  as  the 
"  Redwood  of  Formosa,  the  tallest  tree  in  the 
world  outside  of  California  and  Australia,  and  in 
its  young  state  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Conifers."  As  the  tree  is  said  by  Mr.  Wilson 
to  be  singularly  like  an  old  Cryptomeria,  I  had 
an  idea  that  the  name  "Redwood"  might  refer 
to  the  colour  of  the  trunk :  but  of  this,  of 
course,  I  cannot  be  sure.  TT.  /  Bean,  Boyal 
Botanic  Garden*.  Kcw. 

Laurustinus. — The  note  on  the  flowering  of  tho 
Laurustinus  in  the  gardens  at  Tyninghame  by 
Mr.  Brotherston  (see  page  268)  is  interesting.  I 
have  noticed  for  some  few  seasons  that  specimens 
grown  as  standards  are  more  consistent  in 
blooming  than  those  grown  in  bush  form.  The 
standards  may  be  of  various  heights,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  the  heads 
require  very  little  pruning.  Grown  as  such, 
they  are  valuable  for  planting  as  specimens  in 
various  positions,  especially  in  the  foreground  of 
dark,  green-leaved  species  in  the  wild  garden. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the 
Laurustinus.  grown  in  standard  form,  is  not  more 
frequently  met  with.     H.  E.  Brooks,  Tori. 
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NEGLECTED   FARM  ORCHARDS. 

The  report  issued  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the 
farm  orchards  of  the  West  of  England  states 
that  Apple  plantations  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  lamentable  state  of  neglect,  as 
farmers  are  not  inclined  to  treat  orcharding 
seriously.  They  do  not  look  upon  their  orchards 
as  a  commercial  proposition,  and  therefore  give 
them  the  smallest  measure  of  attention.  On 
only  a  few  farms  in  the  area  in  question  was 
it  found  that  more  than  a  general  interest 
was  taken  in  orchard  cultivation.  That  good 
husbandry  in  orcharding  is  just  as  necessary  to 
obtain  profitable  returns  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of   arable   land  is   a    forgotten   truism. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  cider- 
making  was  encouraged,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
consumption  of  French  wines.  For  that  pur- 
pose trees  were  planted,  and  the  industry 
fkurished  greatly.  Later,  with  the  increased 
use  of  beer  and  the  introduction  of  cheap 
Australian  wines,  the  cider  industry  received  a 
check.  Many  farmers  let  thedr  orchards  go 
altogether,  and  others  regrafted,  but  did  not 
replant,  their  trees.  So  complete  has  the  neg- 
lect become  that  in  the  majority  of  oases  the 
occupier  does  not  even  know  the  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  individual  varieties,  and  the  more 
general  custom  is  to  classify  the  fruit  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  e.g., 
"potting"  (that  is,  for  market)  or  "cider." 
The  latter  group  is  sometimes  subdivided  iuto 
"  sweets,"  "  bitter-sweets,"  or  "  sours  " — de- 
scriptive of  the  type  of  cider  produced  by  the 
variety. 

On  the  question  of  renovation,  various 
points  call  for  remark.  Sometimes  the  state 
of  the  orchard  is  so  bad  that  only  a  highly 
skilled  fruit-grower  could  decide  how  the  re- 
storation can  best  be  carried  out  in  a  rapid 
and  effective  manner.  In  other  cases  the 
neglect  is  of  such  long  standing  that  the  work 
is  fa.r  too  formidable  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
tenant    with    only  a  short  term    before    him. 

In  the  "Wedmore  district  of  Somerset  there 
are  curious  "  let  down  "  orchards,  not  met  with 
elsewhere.  In  this  neighbourhood  beds  of  stone 
are  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
in  order  to  guard  special  fields  from  being 
quarried,  many  tenants  have  planted  a  few 
isolated  trees,  for  a  local  custom  prevents  the 
quarrying  of  any  land  planted  with  fruit. 
These  fields  have  now  the  appearance  of  old 
orchards   in   which  only  a  few   trees   remain. 

Since  the  last  cider  "  boom,"  which  occurred 
so  far  bask  as  1830,  negleot  and  consequent 
degeneratijn  have  become  gradually  accentu- 
ated. The  lack  of  interest  is  not  on  the  part 
of  farmers  alone;  it  is  also  shared  by  land- 
lords. During  the  last  few  generations  there 
has  been  little  change  and  no  progress  in 
orchard  husbandry.  Improved  methods,  such 
as  those  followed  on  specialised  fruit  farms, 
have  never  been  adopted,  and  there  is  a  rerious 
dearth  of  skilled  pruners  and  grafters.  To 
some  extent  the  landlords  and  land  stewards 
have  been  responsible  in  part  for  this  decline; 
they  have  not  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the 
clauses  in  the  agreements  relating  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  orchards. 

It  is  obvious  that  br-fore  any  step  towards 
mprovement  can  be  expected,  it  must  be  de 
nonstrated  conclusively  to  growers  that  their 
jrchards  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able sections  of  farm  industry,  and  that,  too, 
without  very  much  trouble.  Once  this  has 
been  accomplished,  it  will  still  be  necessary 
to  institute  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  in- 
struction in  orchard  management,  for  until 
this  nas  come  into  operation  little  progress 
can  be  made.  The  first  aim  of  such  instruc- 
tion must  be  to  give  fanners  and  landlords 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying profitable  treatment,  and  to  teach  them 
hnw  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour. 
The  whole  question  is  worth  the  must  serious 
consideration,  for  while  these  once  valuable 
orchards  remain  unproductive  the  country  and 
the  agriculturist  are  losing  the  profit  tint 
would  certainly  accrue  from  an  important  side 
industry. 


GRAPES  FROM  YOUNG  VINES. 


Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Irvine,  com- 
menting on  the  prize-winning  Grapes  exhibited 
at;  the  Sheffield  show  (see  p.  292),  mentions  that 
they  "  were  all  cut  from  vines  planted  one  year 
and  nine  months  previously,"  and  asks  "  Is  this 
a  record  in  young  vines  fruiting?  " 

Mr.  Irvine  also  states  that  "  previous  to 
planting  them  in  the  new  vinery,  they 
were  grown  out-of-doors  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,"  but  omits  to  say  how  old  the  vines  were 
when  transplanted  in  the  houses.  Without 
knowing  the  age  of  the  vines,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  comparisons,  but  I  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Irvine  will  be  interested  in  an  account  of  an 
experiment  I  made  several  years  ago. 

I  took  charge  of  the  gardens  here  in  May,  1905. 
and  planted  vines  in  a  range  of  four  vineries  in 
the  spring  of  1906. 

I  had  previously  bought  strong,  fruiting 
canes  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
to  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring.  In 
January  of  1906  I  started,  in  a  very  warn,  house, 
eyes  oj   several  varieties  of  Grapes  in  small  60- 


greatly  interested  as  to  whether  the  vines  would 
show  any  ill-effects  from  this  early  fruiting, 
but  though  some  varieties  have  since  been  dis- 
pensed with,  the  majority  of  those  vines  are 
still  producing  excellent  crops,  and  it  has  been 
a  disappointment  to  me  that  for  certain  reasons 
Grapes  have  not  been  exhibited  from  these 
gardens  for  ten  years. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Hooper-Pearson  \  isited 
these  gardens  in  July,  1907,  and  was 
much  interested  in  these  Grapes,  and  in  his 
articles  on  "Eastweil  Park  Gardens,"  in  tlard. 
C'firon.,  November  16  and  November  23  of  that 
year,  referred  to  them,  the  house  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  which  had  been  treated  exactly  as 
I  have  described,  being  illustrated  in  the  last- 
mentioned  number,  the  photograph  being  taken 
when  the  Grapes  were  green  (see  Fig  146). 

I  may  add  that  a  small,  green  vine  was 
planted  alternately  with  a  two-year-old  fruiting 
cane  in  three  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  little  or  no  difference  could  be  seen  in  the 
appearance  of  the  vines. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  simplicity 
and  success  of  the  experiment,  that  I 
should      never      willingly     go      back      to      what 


Fig.  146. — muscat  of  Alexandria  vines  fruiting  at  sixteen  months  old. 


sized  pots.  When  they  had  rooted  they  were 
potted  into  48-sized  pots.  The  strong,  fruiting 
canes  were  started  in  the  usual  way,  and  when 
the  shoots  had  commenced  to  develop  the  roots 
were  washed  in  tepid  water,  and  the  vines 
planted  in  a  border  previously  prepared  for  them. 

The  small  vines  in  48-sized  pots,  grown  from 
eye«.  were  planted  out  at  the  same  time.  With- 
out exception  all  grew  wonderfully  well  thati 
season,  and  ripened  fairly  early.  They  were 
pruned  and  started  at  the  usual  time  for  an 
early  house. 

Their  growth  surpassed  all  expectations  the 
next  season,  and  the  vines  were  allowed  to  carry 
a  few  hunches.  At  the  Richmond  Show  on 
June  26,  1907,  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Foster's  Seedling  from  these  vines  were  both 
awarded  first  prizes  (see  Gard.  ChTon.t  July  6, 
1907),  that  is,  in  just  under  18  months  from  the 
eye.     Those  who  knew  of  this  experiment  were 


I  suppose  is  the  usual  system,  i.e.,  to 
plant  one  or  two-year-old  vines  from  pots. 
May  I  add  that  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  great  waste  of  time  to  spend  a  year  or  t-wn 
trying  to  renovate  old  vines  which  have  fallen 
into  an  unhealthy  condition,  when  young  vines 
may  be  grown  so  quickly  and  inexpensively, 
unless,  of  course,  there  is  a  sentimental  reason 
for  retaining  the  old  vines.  /.  O.  Weston, 
Wastweil  Park  Gardens.  Kent. 


Our  Almanac.  —  We  shall  publish  in  an  curb/ 
issue  of  the  New  Year  a  "Gardeners'  Chronicle" 
Almanac  for  the  year  1921.  hi  order  to  wale 
it  as  useful  as  possible  as  a  reference,  we  shall  he 
obliged  if  secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical 
and  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
trill  send  us  IMMEDIATE  IN  FORMATION  of 
all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 
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Frederick   George  Tutcher It   is  with  regret 

that  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
George  Tutcher,  an  assistant  inspector  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Tutcher,  nurseryman.  Deceased  was  32  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  Kingsweston,  near  Bristol, 
Gloucestershire.  He  entered  the  horticultural 
profession  at  an  early  age,  first  at  Holway 
Nurseries,  Taunton,  Somerset,  and  subsequently 
was  journeyman  at  Cardiff  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute.  After  a  period  of  two  years 
at  Cardiff  Castle  he  went  to  Kew  where  he 
remained  from  September,  1902,  to  June,  1905. 
Leaving  Kew  he  became  foreman  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  He  subsequently  became  inspector  to  the 
County  Council  of  Cambridgeshire,  a  post  he 
held  for  a  period  of  about  four  years.  Even- 
tually he  was  appointed  assistant  inspector 
in  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the 
Ministry.  During  his  work  with  fche 
latter  he  showed  great  interest  in  plant 
diseases,  especially  those  affecting  fruit  trees. 
He  collected  some  uncommon  and  rare  species  of 
fungi,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  certificaTe 
from  Kew.  He  was  regarded  as  a  most  careful 
observer  and  loyal  officer. 

John  TJrquhart. — We  regret  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Urquhart,  for  many  years 
gardener  at  Hoddom  Castle,  Dumfriesshire,  the 
property  of  E.  J.  Brook,  Esq.  Mr.  TJrquhart, 
who  had  attained  an  advanced  age,  was  an 
able  manager  of  the  glass  department,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  successful  with  numer- 
ous subjects,  which  ordinarily  prove  difficult 
to  manage.  The  same  skill  was  displayed  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  departments  and  out- 
door flower  gardening  was  carried  on  with 
marked  success  by  him.  A  fine  collection  of 
hardy  flowers  flourished  under  his  care,  and 
the  magnificent  rock  garden  at  Hoddom  Castle 
was  a  source  of  gTeat  pleasure  and  pride  to 
him.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  a  man  not  only  of  great  ability  as  a 
horticulturist,  but  also  as  one  of  the  highest 
integrity.  His  funeral  took  place  on  December 
14,  and  was  largely  attended. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


We  are  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Florists'  Federation  to  state  that  man3'  of  tli9 
railway  companies  are  now  running  fast  goods 
trains  to  the  principal  provincial  towns,  and 
growers  and  distributors  of  pot  plants  are 
advised  that  whenever  possible,  they  should 
utilise  such  service  in  place  of  the  passenger 
train  service,  because  the  former  is  cheaper 
and  the  goods  are  only  a  few  hours  longer  on 
the- journey.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for 
growers  and  distributors  to  make  enquiries  as 
to  the  available  goods  service  before  consigning 
goods. 

REPLIES. 


ITALIAN  OIL  JARS. 
Your  correspondent  may  procure  jars  of 
this  kind  from  the  Clewer  Nurseries, 
Maidenhead  Road,  Windsor,  or  from  the 
China  Tea  Stores,  Grainger  Street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Messrs.  Finney  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  seed 
merchants,  Grainger  Street,  Newcastle,  would 
also  probably  be  able  to  procure  them.  '  J.  S. 

ROSES  FOR  HEDGES. 
B.  V.  H.  will  find  Fellenberg,  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
and  Provence  excellent  for  his  purpose,  especially 
Fellenberg.  Cramoisie  Superieure,  the  ibush 
form,  will  make  a  good  subject  to  form  a  hedge 
in  a  warm  situation.     Magester  Palae. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Commercial  Culture  of  Lilt  of  the  Valley  : 
A.  G.  H.  Both  your  northern  and  southern 
slopes  may  be  utilised  for  growing  Lily  of  the 
Valley  out-of-doors  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  plants  on  the  southern  slope  would  be 
somewhat  earlier  than  those  on  the  northern 
and  would  thus  ensure  a  longer  period  of  cut- 
ting. Shade  is  not  absolutely  essential,  but  if 
given  when  the  plants  are  well  in  leaf,  it 
would  be  advantageous,  because  it  would 
produce  a  softer  green  in  the  foliage,  longer 
stems  and  cleaner  flowers.  The  shade  should 
not  be  dense,  or  the  crop  would  be  spoiled. 
The  best  time  for  planting  is  from  October  to 
the  end  of  January,  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  The  German  varieties  are  ex- 
cellent for  forcing  and  may  also  be  grown  out 
of  doors.  The  variety  Victoria  is  much 
stronger  and  larger-flowered  than  the  ordinary 
form,  hut  does  not  produce  so  many  bells  on 
the  stems.  The  best  time  to  stimulate  Lily 
of  the  Valley  is  from  October  to  Christmas, 
when  well-rotted  manure  or  any  other  organic 
manure,  should  be  spread  over  the  beds, 
with  an  occasional  dressing  of  a  good  artificial 
compounded  manure. 

Double  Primula  obconica  :  A.  D.  C.  The  first 
double  form  of  Primula  obconica  was  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  Paris, 
in  1901.  It  turned  up  again  in  the  Belgian 
section  a-t  the  International  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition at  Chelsea,  in  1912.  Since  then  it 
appeared  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Blair,  Burton 
Closes,  Blakewell,  where  Mr.  James  Dunn  said 
it  arose  as  a  chance  seedling  in  the  autumn  of 

1913,  or  early  in  January.  1914.  This  was 
illustrated  in    Gard.    OKron.    of   September  5, 

1914.  p.  181,  Fig.  72.  This  form  was  semi- 
double  and  apparently  closely  similar  to  the 
specimens  received  from  you.  The  super- 
numerary petals  arise  from  the  connectives  of 
the  anthers,  and  vary  greatly  in  form.  The 
anthers  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  these 
extra  petals  and  contain  plenty  of  pollen.  The 
stigma  and  ovary  appear  perfect ,  so  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  raising  new  and  improved 
varieties  from  the  plants  now  in  bloom,  es- 
pecially if  you  cross-fertilise  any  good  forms 
that  may  exist  in  the  batch  of  seedlings. 

Heating  a  Lean-to  Stove  :  W.  B.  A.  To  main- 
tain your  plant  stove  at  the  temperature  you 
state,  you  would  require  270  ft.  of  4-in.  pipes, 
viz.,  one  flow  and  return  each  side,  and  the 
same  in  the  centre.  You  might,  by  good  stok- 
ing not  require  the  pipes  in  "the  centre. 
No.  lie  Robin  Hood  boiler  is  quoted  to  heat 
2,735  ft.  of  4-in.  piping.  If  in  any  doubt 
consult  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 
Upper  Ground  Street,  London. 

Hiring  of  Land  for  Allotments  by  Borough 
and  Urban  District  Councils  :  P.  B.  A 
Council  can  make  an  Order  authorising  them 
to  hire  land  compulsorily  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  14  years  and  not  more  than  35 
years.  The  amount  of  the  rent  will  be  fixed 
in  default  of  agreement  by  an  arbitrator,  who 
is  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  rent 
(if  any)  at  which  the  land  has  been  let, 
the  annual  value  at  which  it  is  assessed  for 
income-tax  or  rating,  the  loss  (if  any)  caused 
to  the  owner  by  severance,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  hiring,  but  he  may  not 
make  any  allowance  in  respect  of  any  use  to 
which  the  land  might  otherwise  be  put  by 
the  owner  during  the  term  of  hiring,  being 
a  use  in  respect  of  which  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  resume  possession,  i.e.,  building,  mining  or 
other  industrial  purposes,  or  for  roads  neces- 
sary therefore.  The  compulsory  hiring  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  enables  a  Council  there- 
fore to  obtain  a  tenancy  of  land  which  can  be 
renewed  by  the  Council  without  the  owners 
consent,  ait  a  fair  rent  fixed  without  regard 
to  any  immediate  or  prospective  value  which 
the  land  may  possess  for  building,  mining  or 
other  industrial  purposes,  but  subject  to  th'e 
landlord's  right  of  resumption  if  he  satisfies 
the  Ministry  that  he  requires  the  land  for 
such  purposes.  The  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Acts  of  1908,   as  amended  by  the 


Act  of  1919,  enables  the  notice  of  resumption 
to  be  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Hiring 
Order,  but  so  as"  not  to  require  a  longer 
notice  than  twelve  months. 

Names  of  Plants  :  67.  B.  1,  Cassia  corymbosa; 
2,  Streptosolen  Jamesonii.  —  W.  C.  Eleagnus 
macrophylla.  B.  T.  1,  Polypodium  Phylli- 
tidis;  2,  P.  aureum;  3,  Nephrolepis,  sp. 
probably  acuta;  4,  Davallia  canariense;  5, 
AeTOStichum  sp. ;  6,  Aspidium  sp. ;  7,  A. 
faloatum;  8,  Xephrodium  molle;  9,  Pteris 
serrulata  var. ;  10,  P.  s.  var. ;  11,  P.  cretica 
var. ;  12,  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  The  speci- 
mens were  too  scrappy  for  easy  identification. 
W.  C.  Harden.     Cotoneaster  Henryana. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  J.  S.  1,  Northern 
Greening  (small  green) ;  2,  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main;  3,  not  recognised;  4,  Flower  of  Kent 
(white  ribbed).  /.  MacL.  Pear  Ne  Plus 
Meuris.      I(r.     W.    0.     Bramley's   Seedling. 

Night  Soil  and  Gypsum  :  B. — Night  soil  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  especially  the  urine.  For 
use  as  a  top-dressing  it  should  be  mixed  with 
dry  soil  to  absorb  the  liquid.  Gypsum  (sul- 
phate of  lime)  mixed  with  it  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  to  a  barrowful  gives  excellent  re- 
sults owing  to  its  preservative  effect  upon 
ammonia.  If  the  liquid  is  utilised  as  liquid 
manure,  gypsum  added  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  fo  a  gallon  will  neutralise  the  caustic 
effects  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
urine  and  prevent  damage  being  caused  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  For  use  this  must  be  diluted 
to  the  colour  of  weak  coffee. 

Pear  Beurre  Clairgeau  :  Exhibitor.  This 
variety  of  Pear  is  not  considered  of  first 
quality,  and  is  excluded  by  the  R.H.S.  as 
a  dessert  Pear  at  its  exhibitions.  Unless,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  R.H.S.  schedule,  this  variety 
is  especially  excluded  as  a  dessert  sort,  the 
judges  would  have  no  option  but  to  recognise 
it  as  a  dessert  variety.  It  is  not  included  in 
Hogg's  Fruit  Manual  among  the  culinary 
sorts.  Hogg  describes  it  as  a  handsome  and 
showy  Pear;  ripe  in  November,  its  appear- 
ance  being  its   greatest  recommendation. 

Pruning  a  Fig  Tree  :  B.  J.  B.  The  Fig  tree 
may  be  pruned  at  once.  Neglect  in  pruning 
results  in  overcrowding,  with  uairipened 
growth ;  and  immature  wood  is  always  un- 
fruitful. Thin  out  the  exhausted  and  barren 
branches,  retain  the  ripest  wood  and  frui*; 
bearing  shoots,  and  tie  these  in  position  about 
six  inches  apart. 

Salt  as  a  Manurial  Dressing  for  Fruit 
Trees. — Salt  is  not  in  itself  a  plant  food. 
Its  action  is  indirect,  its  value  depending 
entirely  on  its  power  of  bringing  into  solution 
reserves  of  insoluble  potash  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  making  them  available  for  the  use  of 
crops.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  a  light 
dressing  of  a  potash  fertiliser  were  given. 
Hence  the  value  of  salt  to  potash-loving  vege- 
tables. Whilst  salt  would  do  no  harm  on  land 
intended  for  fruit  trees,  we  do  not  think  it 
would  give  any  noticeable  benefit.  For  fruit 
trees  we  would  much  prefer  a  dressing  of  lime 
or  ground  chalk,  which  would  have  quite  as 
much  effect  as  salt  in  releasing  potash,  besides 
being  of  direct  benefit  to  the  trees. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia:  H.  W.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  similar,  in 
both  being  nitrogenous  manures,  and  es- 
pecially valuable  for  leaf-producing  crops. 
Both  have  to  be  converted  into  nitrates  before 
becoming  available  as  plant-food — lime  being 
the  principal  agent  of  conversion.  Nitrate  of 
soda  rapidly  becomes  available  as  a  plant 
food,  and  to  prevent  waste  the  applications 
should  be  small  and  frequent.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  applied  in  one  dressing  in  the 
spring  is  steadily  liberated  and  nitrates  are 
available  over  a  fairly  long  period. 

"  The  Seed  World  "  :  Egypt.  The  Seed  World 
is  published  by  the  Seed  Trade  Reporting 
Bureau,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  The  price 
is  15  cents  per  copy. 

Communications  Received— H.  W.  T— F.  B  — 
A.  D.  T.— P.  C.  M.  T.— S.  A.  8.— A.  W.— S.  S.— 
E.  M.— J.  A.  P.— H.  E.  D.— J.  0.— W.  B.  W.— 
T.   P.— O.    W.   B.— W.   8.— A.    S.— W".  P.. 


